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LOGGING EQUIPMENT MIXED CARS _ 


the choice of the logger 
because of its Unequalled 


Service. 
will save you money by reducing capital 


Price is a second con- 
sideration but also im- | needed to carry stock. 


portant. 


Large turnover and small WE OFFER YOU SERVICE ON THIS CLASS OF 


expenses enable us to sell ORDER 
at prices much lower than 
those of inferior goods. 


Quality - Value - Service THE FOSS LUMBER CO. 
OPSAL STEEL COMP., LTD. oe pee.” 


formerly known as 


COLUMBIA BLOCK & TOOL CO. Winnipeg, Man. 


per eae _ Dufferin & Quebec Sts. Vancouver, B.C. 


BE LT TING 
- BELTING PACKING 


Conveyor, Elevator, “Redstone” Sheet, Cloth In- 
Transmission sertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


HOSE 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


Metta Percha & Rub-er Limited 


j 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Lethbridge Imperial 
Pembina Peerless 
Drumheller Monarch 


_ The Standard Domestic Coals of the West 


Hillcrest 


The High Grade Steam Coal from the Crow’s Nest Pass 
SHIPMENT TO THE LEGITIMATE DEALER ONLY 


DOMESTIC AND STEAM COALS FROM EVERY FIELD 


COAL SELLERS LIMITED 


Western Canada’s Largest Coal Distributors 
SASKATOON : 


PLENTY OF CARS—Orders placed | 
now shipped quickly 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Stocks in fair assortment 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, i iceceel 
Fort Frances, Ontari 

Winnipeg Office: 

SHEVLIN- CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 

actric Railway Chambers 

74 2, DINEEN, Sales Agent. 2 = q 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


STERLING 
QUALITY 


Looking Ahead! 


Good times are coming slowly but surely. 
Lumber will be needed to supply the de- 
mand for homes. 


Economical production of lumber is an as- 
sured fact for all mill men who use 


ATKIN’S =" SAWS 


We know that we make the best Saws, Saw 
Tools and Machine Knives. If you do not 
know it, we are sure a trial will convince 
you that money can be saved by using them 
exclusively. 


Write our branch house or factory and get 
prices. 


. 
SEAAINS 8 6a. 1y By 
Mrep s ey 7D 9 


——— 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SAWS, SAW TOOLS AND MaA- 
CHINE KNIVES, ATKINS-COLE- 


MAN FEED ROLLERS AND SAW 
SPECIALTIES. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory 3ranch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Fa | Fir - | - Western Hee 


Lirtcancin ea ral Besides operat- 


at ing a 100,000 feet . 
Ceiling capacity we pos- Shiplap 
Siding sess a modernly Siding 

equipped planing ’ ‘ 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
D tory, latter with 
Timbers up capacity of 200 Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 


Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


Dimension - Shiplap | write for— 


Siding - Mixed Cars amatco 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


mples 
Send Sa 
HREE-PLY Cottonwood Veneer 
our En uiries T Wallboard—the very last word in 
vs economical interior finishing. A 
size—a grade—a thickness for every 
purpose — taking any finish — paper, 
wall tints, kalsomine or particularly 
beautiful natural grain effects when 
finished with Lamatco special finishes. 
Will not expand or contract when in 
position, and on account of its water- 
proof glue, will not buckle or come 
apart when exposed to heat or moisture.. 
You can use it on new jobs or repair 
work. There are a hundred points 


about Lamatco that will make its use 


profitable on every contract you make. 
We have je uipleS and full particulars 


Quality - Service | waiting for 30d 


oo: — 
INDUSTRIAL LUMBER co, | LAminsted Materials Co, Le 
DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


President H. W. HUNTER. Vice-President : F. G. FOX. Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. Ltd. - White Rock, B.C. 


Capacity of Sawmill - 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill - 200,000 Shingles per day. 


‘‘Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will convince you that we 
deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR PROMINENT SPECIALTY 
Sales Office: 706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg, 


R. J. Crawford Mar. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


McLaren Lumber Company _Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd._ 


BLAIRMORE, Alta. F | R T | M B E RS 


Manufacturers of superior grades of OUR SPECIALTY 


us oe | Quick Cutting Orders 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. ———_- CP.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


Our Specialty : “QUALITY and SERVICE” 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
; Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


B.C. COAST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


We can place your order for straight or mixed cars 
of B.C. Coast Lumber and Shingle at lowest prices 


Retail Lumberman’s Purchasing Agency Limited 


Head Office—909-910 Credit Foncier Bldg., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. A. TOMPTE, 420 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. D. R. STONE, 510B 8th St. Saskatoon, Sask. 
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ssociated Mills Limited 


Vancouver, _-' =>) 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. False Creek Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Co., Ltd. Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


YOU 


Have the combined Service of six Coast Mills behind your 
requirements for B. C. Lumber. That means something to you 
at this time, when broken stocks are in evidence. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Lumber Co., Edmonton, Alta. MacFarlane Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
MacFarlane Lumber Co., Lethbridge, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Full Details of Material 
Requirements on 
New Construction Ve Order. 


‘ @ 5 
Can be secured through MacLean Reports. Timberland 
A verified advance information service in S 4 S 
your morning mail, containing all the in- BZ . 


formation necessary to the intelligent soli- Dimension 


citation of current and future business. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


THE 
MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED || Timberland Lumber Co., Limited 
212 Winch Building, 348 Main Street, New Westminster, B. C. 


Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. Mills; South Westminister 
Logging Camps: Ladysmith, Vancouver Island 
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MOUNTAIN 


LUMBER PINE 


We are specially well 


Careful Grading 


equipped to handle 
_ Mixed Car Orders 


Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 
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EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. 


FIR- = SPRUCE i WESTERN HEMLOCK 


ae 
oa 
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: Special 
D aily Attention 
Capacity to 
150,000 pienniac: 
ture an 
oo Grading 


Our Motto: “Quality First” 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


Clear Fir 
Spruce and Hemlock Finish 


SEND IN YOUR ENQUIRIES 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co., Ltd. 


R tatives: CUDDY & NELSON, Cal 
ca CHAPMAN LUMBER Ca. Wiantpea VICTORIA, B.C. 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment © 


Modern Mill 


Band Saw Equipment 
throughout 
Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Planing Mill Douglas Fir 


Mod hi 
odern Machinery Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade 


and 
Drying Facilities 


Eburne Sawmills Limited - Marpole, B. C. 
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BRUNETTE SAW MILLS, LIMITED 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. é. : 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and BOXES 


Try our Shingles—There are none better 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
RED CEDAR VANCOUVER, B.C. 
SHINGLES SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


1020 White Buildi Myrtle Point, B.C. 
: asta Union Bay, B. C. 


Fir—Spruce—Pine | | British Columbia Timber 


Red Cedar Shingles Loggers of 
Fir 
oe || Cedar — 
Pot ee Hemlock 


A wire to us, gets results 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. (oF 5 McNAB, Manager. 
Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, « B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled | 
OUR SPECIALTY — 


QUALITY H igh Grade Pine SERVICE 
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We confidently assert that 


Golden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t ferget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million fect at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B. C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by.Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd. Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA. MANITOBA SASKATCHEW AN 
T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 


Sel ee eres | 
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SYLVESTER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Suitable for Logging Camps, Etc. 


Hand Car Engines Pumping Motor Cars 
Section or Hand Cars Engines Trailers or Push Cars 


Have your Hand Cars changed to Motor Cars. Used as Standard by 
the Railways of Canada and manufactured by 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CoO., LTD. - 


B. C. Representatives: Winnipeg Representatives: 
B.C. Equipment Co., LINDSAY, ONTARIO General Supply Co. Ltd., 
613 Bk. of Nova Scotia Bldg. 85 Water St., 

Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 


fj ee 


CEDAR FIR SPRUCE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Western Larch 


Western Soft Pine 


Shiplap Board 
Dimension 


Timbers Plank 


Siding Ceiling 
Flooring 


Finish Mouldings 


East Kootenay Lumber Company, Limited 


Jaffray, “ B.C. 


CRUISES ESRIMAZES 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 
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HOME - BUILDING HAS 
SEIZED THE INTEREST 


of citizens of Western Canada within the past few months to a 
degree that has not been felt since pre-war days. With the general 
drop in prices of material and good prospects in the labor market, 
there is a daily increasing movement towards home-ownership, and preferably a new home to fit the family. 

You have now got a ‘‘case’’ and a reason for pressing business that did not obtain a few months back. Get right home 
with your advantage in co-operation with us. We can certainly provide the lumber at the price—the lowest figure for the highest 
grade—and our service is unexcelled for promptitude. 


Write, phone or wire for quotations. Immediate 
delivery in first-class conditioned dry stock. COAL. 


en ee ee | 
BIRNIE LUMBER & COAL CO., LTD. | it touschola purposes in lump, stove, and Nat. Also Cansaore 


WHOLESALE LUMBER & COAL CALGARY, ALTA steam, semi-anthracite, the most powerful of Canadian steam coal. 


Poles, 
Piling, 
Logs 
Fir, 
Cedar, 
Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 


and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone No. Van 781 


Associated Timber Exporters 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Main Office 
609 Metropolitan Building 
VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA 


The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Hemlock Lumber 


Rough Timbers, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Interior and Exterior 
Finish of all kinds including Mouldings. Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lath 


Prompt shipment of Fir timbers in all sizes and up to 100 feet. in length. 


AIR DRIED CEDAR SHINGLES tita‘tin dries shingles but make a better root and last much longer. 
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WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 
River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 


eye he followin ints: 
Cedar P iling RAINY RIVER i BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 


Spruce, Tamarack 


SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. | RoosrvELt 


PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 


WHITE SPRUCE LUMBER and LATH 


Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan Spruce 


Correct Grades - - - - Quick Shipment 


Manufactured by 


THE RED DEER LUMBER CO., LIMITED 
at BARROWS, MAN. 


OWNERS AND SALES AGENTS: 


UNION LUMBER Co., LIMITED 


902 Huron & Erie Building Winnipeg, Man. 


Crow’ sNest Pass Lumber Company 


i see LIMITED 

anutacturers oO ‘ 

Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch — 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


= 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Manager, WARDNER B.C. 
WILLIAM BARCLAY, Sales Manager, CALGARY, Alberta. 
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ENGELMANN ,.._ WHITE 


Grades 


 Guaran- 
teed 


Daily Capacity Superior 
100,000 Feet | os per - U @ E Manufacture 
LUMBER (Air and Kiln Dried) LATH 


Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers 


or 


Mississippi Valley Grades 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Stock 2,000,000 pieces 


We manufacture both Eastern Specialties 


and Western Standard up Shelving, Drop Siding, 


to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 


QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 


| TORONTO We Will Buy All Grades 
WIRE US PRICES esr FIR, CEDAR, HEMLOCK and SPRUCE 


LUMBER 


2 in. Dimension Sized 1% in. Scant. Hemlock 


or Fir. 

XXX and XXXXX Shingles. 

Shed Stock. 

1x4 Spruce Flooring, 13/16 in. x 31% ins. 

1x6 Spruce Cove Siding, 13/16 in. x 51% ins. 


LARKIN LUMBER COMPANY The McCormack Lumber Co. 


236 Confederation Life Bldg. TORONTO, ONT. BANK OF TORONTO BLDG. HAMILTON, CANADA 


ADVISE US WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, GIVING 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AS TO MANUFACTURE, 
ALSO YOUR VERY BEST PRICES F.O.B. HAMILTON 
RATE OF FREIGHT. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
MOUNT ROBSON ROUTE 


The Continental Limited 


Leaves: Vancouver every day at 7.45 p.m. 


SOLID STEEL TRAIN TO MONTREAL 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Without Change 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
All Trans-Atlantic Lines Represented 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO BOOK EARLY 


~ Tourist and Travel Bureau - 527 Granville Street SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 
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Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have ai present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


NOWis the time to buy lumber. Prices will undoubtedly 
be higher in the Spring when the demand comes. Send eC eC a Yr 


your enquiries to 


H. S. Galbraith Co. Shingles 


LIMITED an d 


706 Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg, Man. 

rue, CEDAR Bevel 
@ ¥ 

Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 


EASTERN ROUND WHITE CEDAR AND 
WESTERN RED CEDAR SPLIT POSTS 


Exclusive Representatives: 


The British Columbia Mills Timber& Trading Co. 


THE RECOGNIZED MILL OF QUALITY Wes tm 1 n ay t e r Mi Il 


Sales Representatives: 


Saskatchewan and Alberta: Manitoba: Company 


G. H. BALFOUR H. R. PATRIARCHE 


Moose Jaw, Sask. Winnipeg, Man. NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


GUARANTEED #222? MILLWORK 


Start the New Year right. Try us for anything in the 
Millwork line. We can—and will—satisfy you with 
quality and price. 


RADFORD, WRIGHT, WILSON COMPANY, LIMITED 


Winnipeg Moose Jaw 
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British Chisinbia 


Quality Lumber 


DOUGLAS FIR SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Our modern mill is situated in 
the heart of the “Green Timber,” 
one of the finest stands in Bri- 

tish Columbia. 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


The King-Farris Lumber Co., Lid. 


Mill: Kings, B. C. Office: Newton, B. C. 


ee 


Telegrams: New Westminster, B. C. 
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ROUGH AND | Lath 
2S le Pickets 
Fir | cig : Mouldings 
Cedar | He ft Shingles 
Spruce VCash Spars and 

Hemlock Long 
Lumber Timbers 


FIR FINISH A 
SPECIALTY | 


Furnished on 
Short Notice 


Dae VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVE 


Our Grade and Manufacture Unsurpassed 


The British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


(Established 1865) 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
H. S. GALBRAITH CO., LIMITED 
706 Electric Railway Chambers, WINNIPEG 


Imperial Genuine 


AND 
Harris Heavy Pressure 


Babbitt Metals 


FOR THE LARGEST SHIPS, AND THE HEAVIEST 
WORKED LUMBER MILLS, WHERE GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS 
DESIRED, THERE ARE NO BABBITT METALS 
MADE THAT WILL COMPETE. 


TRY AND BE CONVINCED. 
HUNDREDS OF TONS IN USE. 


The Canada Metal Company, Limited 


HAMILTON MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Confidence Replaces Uncertainty In Business World 


In another page of this issue WEST- 
ERN LUMBERMAN presents a review 
intended to follow the trend of the lum- 
ber trade in Western Canada for the past 
year, with views expressed by some of the 
leaders in the industry on the outlook for 
the year on which the world has entered. 
But broad-minded as the lumbermen of 
Western Canada may be, they would not 
retain or deserve that distinguishing char- 
acteristic if their outlook were in any way 
to be bounded by the exigencies of the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged. To 
continue successful and to develop as it 
should, the lumber industry, the most 
valuable in British Columbia, must have 
its course mapped by the men who seek in 
broader channels the currents of econom- 
ic, financial and industrial activity, which 
will qualify them for success in the big 
industry they have devoted themselves to. 


World problems have been affecting all 
economic activity to an extent which has 
puzzled the wisest economists, and every 
industry in every country has been more 
or less handicapped through the unusual 
conditions which have prevailed through- 
out the business world. The past year 
has been a most critical time, and the 
averting of any actual financial crash or 
even an approach to a crisis should be a 
subject for deepest congratulation. The 
closing of an anxious year with no wide- 
spread disaster striking the commercial 
fabric of the world marks distinct prog- 
ress in the right direction—towards settl- 
ed, assured conditions in the world’s busi- 
ness affairs. While the view generally 
held is that the worst corner has been 
turned, all the difficulties besetting the 
ship of trade have not been passed. But 
the change in the attitude of the public 
mind indicates transition from the state of 
uncertainty which has laid a paralyzing 
hand on all enterprise for more than a 
year. 


Measuring the uncertainty which has 
withheld enterprise in Canada itself in 
the year just gone, the total volume of 
trade carried on with the world is a sure 
index. There has been a vast diminution 
of trade in 1921 as compared with 1920. 


Figures just published: for the twelve 


months ending Nov. 30. 1921, show that 
Canada’s total export trade in that period 
was $865,679,982. For the 12 months 
ending Nov. 30, 1920, her exports totalled 
$1,256,914,922. For the same twelve 
months in 1921, the Dominion’s imports 
were $825,192,759. For the twelve 
months ending Nov. 1920, the imports 
were $1,145,699,335. In the period the 
export trade has diminished nearly 33 per 
cent. and the imports by 25 per cent. 
There is satisfaction in the fact that the 
balance of trade remains in favor of Can- 
ada in her transactions with the rest of 
the world. The figures are not yet avail- 
able to show the relation of Canada’s im- 
ports from the U. 8. for the past year in 
comparison with her exports to that coun- 


__ try, though there are indications that the 


condition is better than in 1920 when the 
when the Dominion imported $921,625,- 
825 in value from the U. S. while the lat- 
ter took from the Dominion only $559,- 
956,669, or an adverse balance against 
Canada in her trading with the U.S. of 
$361,669,156. 

Showing that Canada is not alone in 
diminution of volume of business done in 
1921, figures published from Washington 
show that in the first eleven months of 
1921 that country’s exports dropped to 
$4,189,343,000, compared with $7,507,- 
729,000 in 1920 or a reduction of 44 per 
cent. United States imports for the first 
eleven months of 1921 dropped to $2,- 
271,797,000 as against for the same per- 
iod in 1920, a total of $5,012,424,000, a 
reduction of 55 per cent. Very evidently 
the same conditions which have affected 
Canada have been in operation in the 
United States commerce. 
sure that similar conditions have held 
sway in the commerce and enterprise of 
all the cther countries with which this 
continent trades. It is to be noted that 
a minor factor at work in causing reduc- 
tion in volume of trade has been the low- 
ering of values and prices of all commodi- 
ties, which has been general throughout 
the realm of commercial activity. The 
chief cause, however, must be found in 
the uncertainty which was the general 
characteristic of all business operations in 
the past year, from which every man held 
his hand from productive enterprise. 


Canada’s Position Improves 


Notwithstanding reduced trade turn- 
over and lower prices, the latter of which 
affected every producer in Canada, condi- 
tions continue to improve steadily. It may 
be seemingly discouraging to note that the 
total value of the grain crop of Western 
Canada is less under 1921 prices than the 
crop of 1920, though there was a big in- 
crease in production. The figures given 
are for the total Western grain crop, in 
bushels: 1921, 750,215,300; 1920, 605, 
058,200; value of western grain crop for 
1921, $435,150,000; for 1920, $558,355,- 
800. The difference between wheat at 
over $2, and wheat at under $1 accounts 
for the lower value of the big 1921 crop. 
In wheat alone in the past year 308,925,- 
000 bushels were produced, compared 
with 234,138,300 in 1920. Despite the 
large increase in production the buying 
power of the people was less even though 
other prices as well as that of wheat had 
lowered. That production has gone 
steadily on is after all the governing fac- 
tor, whose weight has been making itself 
felt in stabilizing trade conditions in Can- 
ada. By comparison with other countries 
—almost all other countries, one might 
say—the Dominion is in a very sound posi- 
tion. For that reason Canadian business 
men should be all the better able to take 
advantage of the revival of trade which is 
assured now that general restoration of 
confidence seems to have come to the 
world of trade. 


It is equally: 


One of the most reassuring features of 
finance today is the rapid advance of the 
Canadian dollar toward par in exchange 
with the United States. The New Year 
marked the reduction of the premium on 
New York funds to 414 per cent., the first 
time since exchange fell off so badly that 
Canadian funds came within such short 
range of par. There are not wanting 
many sound business men whose opinion 
is that another New Year will not have 
arrived before Canadian funds will ex- 
change on a parity with U. 8. funds in all 
transactions. 


Deeply Interested in U. S. Affairs. 


Because Canada’s trade with the Unit- 
ed States, whether import or export, is 
such a large percentage of the entire vol- 
ume of Canadian business, far exceeding 
the total of her transactions with all other 
countries put together, the Dominion is 
very much concerned with conditions of 
trade south of the forty-ninth parallel. In 
1920, over 70 per cent. of our imports 
were from the U. 8S. and 43 per cent. of 
our exports went to that country. That is 
an experience likely to continue, even 
though adverse tariff regulations have 
been framed and in part enforced in the 
endeavor to shut out of the U. S. markets 
a large proportion of Canada’s products 
which have been finding their way there. 
It is indisputable that prosperity and com- 
mercial and industrial activity in the U. 
S. will have a very strong and favorable 
reflection on conditions in Canada. If it 
were shown in no other way it would be 
seen in the encouragement of enterprise 
in the Dominion. 

Business men must note with satisfac- 
tion the reports from all U. S. centres of 
the inception of a period of business ac- 
tivity, which is foreshadowed by the con- 
struction campaign now well under way 
in many parts of the country. Reports of 
the past year indicate that building out- 
lays in the U. S. in 1921 reached a total 
of $2,500,000,000. Authoritative state- 
ments say that for 1922 there will-be a 
continuance of constructional activity 
which will expand in volume as the year 
goes on. 


As a result of the efforts of leading pub- 
lic men the political affairs of Europe 
have been gradually reduced to a basis 
permitting of resumption of regular con- 
ditions in those countries. The Washing- 
ton Peace Conference has gone a long 
way to settling the disturbing problems of 
the world, and its success has been a pow- 
erful stimulus to the pulse of returning 
trade confidence. Capital, last to be mov- 
ed and first to be frightened, has begun 
to “loosen up” to use the expressive ver- 
nacular. As stable conditions beget in- 
creased confidence, capital will more 
readily proffer its necessary help to in- 
dustry. It is a fact that the up-grade in 
1921 was heavy, but 1922 already prom- 
ises better going. The world is on its 
way again, is the common belief. 
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People say that the road to hell 
is paved with good resolutions. Pos- 
sibly, but the man who gets far 
along this road stands a little more 
show of retaining his self-respect than the fellow who floundered 
there through the mud. The chances are that the man who 
keeps on making good resolutions will make some of them stick 
and they may help him to get to a better place. New Year 
resolutions are going to be made—and broken—just:as they 
always have been, and always will be, but there is one resolution 
that every retailer can and should make and it is, “I am going 
to plan ahead, and follow up my plans.” 

This year the man who thinks and works hard is going to 
win out. But unfortunately, to some men thinking hard:is a 
far more difficult task than working hard. They like to watch 
the wheels turn around but hate the brain work of planning how 
they might make the wheels turn a trifle-faster. Yet that is 
just what is going to be needed during 1922—the business 
wheels in every industry, from the gigantic factory to the little 
cross-roads store must be speeded up to make the difference be- 
tween loss and profit. Conditions are promising but not so 
promising that business men can afford to sit back and expect 
the easy and quick returns that they have grown accustomed to 
during the several years preceding 1920. 


A Timely New Year 


Resolution 


It is not so long ago that in West- 
ern Canada the humble copper was 
despised—nothing less than a nickel 
counted—indeed,- in many of the 
smaller centres coppers are looked upon with suspicion even 
now. Times are changing—changing fast—we of the West 
are realizing that the day of long profits has gone. We are pat- 
terning ourselves on institutions which calculate their percent- 
age of profits in fractions of a cent. 

No more striking example of the tendency to make volume 
the desired objective is offered than the recent action of a Can- 
adian bank in putting on an extensive advertising campaign for 
deposits of very small sums. Instead of the haughty invitation 
“one dollar opens a saving account,” they now cordially invite 
initial deposit of one cent. Different plans are offered to en- 
courage the small depositor, one being that he should start with 
a cent the first week and each week make the deposit one cent 
larger. The second week the deposit would be 2 cents and in 
the 50th week the deposit would be 50 cents. The result of the 
accumulation will be $12.75 in 50 weeks. The plan may be 
reversed by paying the larger sum first and decreasing it one 
cent weekly until at the end of the period the deposit is only one 
cent. 

If the depositor wishes to increase the amount of the week- 
ly payment this can be done to any extent, two cents a week, 
five cents a week, twenty-five cents a week, or any other amount. 
Under these plans the money is not repayable for a stipulated 
period. 

When so dignified an institution as a Chartered Bank will 
upset all precedent to increase volume, even if it involves handl- 
ing many small accounts at a loss, it carries a strong suggestion 
for the retailer to cut his profit margin to the lowest possible 
limit and work for turnover in order to start the wheels of indus- 
try turning with their old time speed. 


After the 
Pennies. 


There is only one question that 
business men are asking now that 
the last page of the calendar has 
been relegated to the limbo of for- 
gotten things; it is—‘‘What has the New Year in store?”’ There 
is only one answer; it is—‘‘Business will still go on.” Whether 
prices go up or down, whether labor conditions get better or 
worse, whether interest rates work higher or lower business 
will go on as it always has done, and those who are worthy 
wili be the ones to do it. There are some 8,000,000 people in 
Canada who must be fed, clothed and sheltered, and there will 
always be something to exchange for entertainment and lux- 
uries. And through it all, the business that is honest, that 
serves legitimate requirements, persistently and consistently, 
will continue. There will always be men to do the world’s 
work, and such men are responsible for the world’s prosperity. 
Preach optimism, economy and thrift—and keep smiling. 


Business Will 
Still Go On. 


One subject which has been im- 
pressed on Hon. T. D. Pattullo, B. 
C. minister of lands, through his 
visit to England and Europe in the 
interests of lumber market extension work, is that a vital neces- 
sity is a steady and aggressive propaganda in those countries 
where a possible market for timber products from the Pacific 
province may exist or be developed. The minister, accompanied 
by his Commissioner for Lumber Trade, made close examination 
in the Old Country, of conditions surrounding the timber trade. 
Western Canada is quite familiar with the wonderful stretches 
of forests which clothe the mountains of British Columbia; they 
are also pretty well acquainted with the merits of the lumber 
produced from these forests. Eastern Canada has become bet- 
ter acquainted with the qualities and advantages of Douglas Fir 
and Western Hemlock from B. C. as well as the Red Cedar in 
shingle form. During the war a limited circle in the old land 
became acquainted with the splendid attributes of Sitka Spruce 
grown on the slopes of the northern coast of British Columbia. 
If it had not been for attaching all the merits and qualities of 
spruce specially to use in aeroplane construction greater direct 
benefit would have resulted. 

But on the whole subject of British Columbia timber prod- 
ucts, there is still ample room for propaganda, not only in Eng- 
land, where the British Admiralty has only recently been spe- 
cifying “Oregon Pine” instead of B. C. Douglas Fir. Eastern 
Canada does not know all about the timber of the coast pro- 
vince. Even the near neighbors of the other western provinces 
could very well be better posted in many ways. In its chosen 
field in the four western provinces WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
has devoted much painstaking effort to spread knowledge of 
Western Canadian lumber and its production. That the lumber 
manufacturers are themselves impressed with the need for con- 
stant and consistent publicity in every field even in Canada, is 
shown by their support of the campaign in the prairie pro- 
vinces, urging greater use of lumber. Now they have joined in 
the plan originated by Mr. Loren L. Brown for an educative ex- 
hibit of western wood products in Toronto, where not only 
lumber dealers, but builders and the general public may be- 
come familiar with the uses and qualities of lumber, shingles 
and other products of the forests of B. C. 


Lumber Market 
Propaganda 


A very lfong time ago, as records 
are counted in the political history 
of the country a telegram was sent 
by some of his constituents to a fa- 
mous politician on a question then at issue, urging him to con- 
sider posterity. The politician, a practical man, replied: “‘What 
in ———— has posterity ever done for me.’”’ Which, in effect, is 
very much the attitude of the world at large on the question 
of forest conservation. At least if the general public does not 
take the definite stand, it might just as wel! do so, for inaction 
is as deadly as action in the case. It might well do some good 
if there were even a definite stand assumed by some portion of 
the public interested in forests in Canada—especially in West- 
ern Canada in opposition to the claims of posterity. It would 
bring the question to an issue. 

To wake up the people interested in Canadian forests— 
especially Western Canadian forests—to the public duty of 
forest conservation is a task which awaits some strong man’s 
devotion of time, ability and energy. If there is any sufficient 
excuse to be urged on the part of those actively engaged in 
various activities connected with the exploitation of the present 
forest resources of Western Canada, it is to be found in the 
very strenuous and exacting nature of those very activities. 
Logging has often been described as a ‘‘he-man’s job,” and any 
real logger will readily agree to say it is. The lumber manu- 
facturer will not be slow to assert that the logger has nothing 
on him in the way of man-size tasks. The fraternity whose 
duty it is to get the manufactured product across to the public— 
and bring back therefor sufficient coin to pay the bills for 
logger and sawmill man—are always ready to tell the listening 
world that they have no idle time. 

Forest conservation is a subject to be approached in a 
business-like manner. Harvesting the matured crop of timber 
is not properly done if steps are uot taken at the same time 
to plant the seed and cultivate the forest for succeeding crops. 


Posterity and 
Forestry 
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Buy Vancouver Lumber Co’s. Mill 


The sale of the Vancouver Lumber Company’s mill and 
property was made last week to Messrs. A. L. Clark and J. E. 
Tucker, of Texas, lumbermen of that state of wide experience. 
The new owners contemplate making the plant one of the most 
up-to-date on the coast, and will spend anywhere up to $50,000 
with this end in view. Col. Moody, of Galveston, Texas, an 
experienced millman, will take the management of the mill. 
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{L.INETEEN YEARS—AND AFTER— 


in the history of the lumber industry of Western Canada is illustrated 
in the items reproduced on this page, from our files back to 1904, 
when this journal first pioneered the field. Turning over the pages 
in the years that have passed, one is impressed with the feeling that 
there is nothing new under the sun. Nineteen years ago the lumber 
fraternity had its problems as it has toduy—as it is likely to have to 
the end of the chapter. 


Then, as now, timber legislation frequently gave cause of anxiety 
to the men whose all was at stake in timber or its products. Then, 
as now, new saw and shingle mills were being built; new ‘companies 
\were buying plants already established and infusing new life into 
‘them. Shingles, we read in those old pages, were selling at prices 
that made some mills stay out of the market—that has a familiar ring. 
Markets for lumber were being sought overseas, and shipments made 
‘to places not before reached by B. C. Timber. Sales of large tracts 
‘of standing timber were recorded on those puges of nearly two score 
wears ago. The first start of the pulp industry in the Pacific Province 
was noted—so, too, the formation of the first loggers’ association— 
and the low price of logs came in for mention as well as the arrival 
of huge booms in tow from up-coast points. These items, clipped 
from history's pages, will undoubtedly recall vividly to the men who 
pioneered British Columbia's lumber industry, old scenes and activities. 
1922 finds WESTERN LUMBERMAN looking to the future with a 
keen desire of giving that distinct co operation to all branches of the 
Lumber Industry that has characterized the policy of this paper for 
the past eighteen years. 
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Presentation to Geo. Walkem— 


On the 29th Dec., when the day’s work was done at the 
Vancouver Engineering Works, about 120 men employed in the 
works, led by Mr. W. Davidson, head foreman, waited on Mr. 
Geo. A. Walkem, who has been manager since the early part of 
1901 and presented him with a gold watch, suitably inscribed, as 
a token of their goodwill and respect. Mr. Davidson, who made 


‘o the presentation, said that he and all the men considered that 

aD ef Mr. Walkem had always treated them generously, and had been 

le Des ane a0 one 3st fair to them in all transactions and that they greatly regretted 

lan x Cc that he had resigned his position and was leaving the city. Mr. 
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1 Board of Railway ing the beginning of the work on the Company's pulp and pap slow process of work. Where will it end? residents round English Bay this morning. At first those who \Watsvanid 


Saw it rubbed their eyes and looked again. The great mass of 
timber, so many dead forest monarchs, stretched away astern 
of the tugs Sea Lion and St. Clair like some mammoth derelict 
that had surely never been built by mortal hands. Now that 
they know what it is, many people have gone to the Bay to look 
at the monster boom, where it lies ready to be divided up and 
sent to its various consignees. It is something to have looked 
at, too, the biggest boom of logs that ever floated on the broad 
bosom of the Pacific. The boom is consigned to the Canadian 
Pacific Lumber Co., Port Moody, Robertson & Hackett, Cook & 
Tait, Vancouver Lumber Company and J. S. Emerson. 
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Optimistic View of New Year Lumber Outlook 


Review of the Past Year’s Experiences and Comments on Its Lessons by Prominent Lumber Operators—Re-adjust- _ 


ment is Surely Being Followed by Development and Advancement. 


President Cameron Says: 


“There has been no time in the memory of 
“men actively engaged in business at the be- + 
“ginning of this year, A D. 1922, when so many _ ! 
“conflicting forces must be considered, studied 
“and measured, before we can arrive at a reas- 
“onably accurate forecast of what shall come 
“to pass in the lumber industry in British Col- 
“umbia, during the year into which we are just 
“entering.” 


B 


“Now, I am quite convinced that the above 
| “claims are all substantially correct, that a really 
“urgent demand exists in Canada and the U. S. 
“for a tremendous amount of building, requir- 
“ing the use of lumber, and that a regular build- 
| “ing boom would sweep over the country at once 
“syere conditions normal. However, conditions 
“are far from normal.” 

“In conclusion, I can only say that the lumber 
“manufacturers in British Columbia will do well 
“to produce cautiously.” i 


SS 


Mr. J. O. Cameron, Victoria 


A year of reconstruction and readjustment—that is a full 
and sufficient description of the year just closed. A year of de- 
velopment and advancement—that is sure to be written of the 
year on which the world is now entering. Just as the whole 
industrial world is busy with inventories and checking up after 
stock-taking, at the present moment, it is a good time to check 
up and, as it were, take stock of last year’s experiences in the 
lumber industry. First and foremost it must be admitted that 
1921 was not half so bad a year as many people thought it 
might be when they peered over the edge at the first sun-break 
last New Year. It was perhaps forgiveable in the lumber world, 
if there was some misgiving as to the immediate future. But 
that largely arose from the unsettling experiences of the imme- 
diate past. The lumber fraternity entered into New Year, 1920, 
with not a cloud apparent on the clear horizon. That year was 
not one-third on its way when there was a decided reverse to 
the happy augury at the advent of the year. The slump in 
lumber prices which began say April, 1920, made itself felt right 
through the season. Its shadow caused most, if not all, the 
trepidation felt by lumbering interests whey they looked out 
over the industrial landscape on January First, 1921. 

Now the industry has made another milestone and while 
looking back over the 1921 stretch of road, and finding it has 
not been so bad, rough as it may have seemed at times, there 
is an evident tone of optimism for the immediate future, a 
feeling that the coming season holds definite promise of more 
encouraging experiences for 1922. WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
has asked for and received from a number of men prominent 
in one or other department of the great industry of British 
Columbia, an expression of their views on the year that has 
passed and the outlook for the year on which we are entering. 
Representative as they are of the views generally held by the 
lumber community, the expressions we publish herewith wil! 
serve to confirm and encourage the confidence and optimism 
which is making itself felt throughout the industry. 


Important Events of the Past Year 


Possibly presaging the trend of activity towards readjust- 
ment of operating conditions in the lumber industry, the first 
event of note recorded in 1921 was the formation of the Timber 
Industries Council of British Columbia. That body, organized 
largely through the activity of Mr. M. A. Grainger, who has 
since carried out the duties of managing director for the new 
association, gave expression to the need for co-ordination of all 
interests in any way concerned in the forest wealth of British 
Columbia. In its formation full acknowledgement of the com- 
munity of interests of all branches of the industry was made 
in the inclusion on its directorate of representatives of all the 
associations identified with lumber production. Its successful 
career in its first year, has been a full endorsation and justifica- 
tion, if that were necessary, of the foundation principles of the 
_ Council. Its future offers great scope for handling those prob- 
lems and phases of the important timber interests which all 


sections have a share. Chief among these considerations is 
the stabilizing of the lumber industry, a problem on which the 
new council has been concentrating steadily. 


Western Retailers Heard Manufacturers 


At the successful annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association held in Winnipeg in the last week 
of January, the retailers heard representatives of the manufac- 
turers from the coast discuss the lumber situation from the 
producer’s viewpoint. The information imparted by the visitors 
was well received and a general conference of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers spent much time in a study of the 
entire market situation and the outlook for the lumber industry. 
As a get-together event the conference was a valuable factor in 
promoting closer co-operation between the various interests en- 
gaged in the marketing of forest products. 


While the year began with an extreme dullness in all 
markets, due to cleaning up of nearly all export orders and also 
to the effect of the increased freight rates on rail shipments, 
indications of activity began to show in the early months, 
especially in the export trade, inquiries developing into a num- 
ber of substantial orders and new markets opening. Any refer- 
ence to development of export trade business would be incom- 
plete unless due credit was given to the activities of the Canadian 
Government Marine, which, under the management of Mr. B. C. 
Keeley, at Vancouver, was a most valuable agency in securing 
orders and delivering lumber cargoes in all parts of the world. 


Early in the year a great deal of activity was evinced by 
companies proposing to establish new pulp-making plants in 
British Columbia. Three of these were announced—the 
Prince George enterprise, by the Fraser River Syndicate, in 
which prominent Eastern Canadian lumbermen and capitalists 
are identified; the Prince Rupert Pulp and Paper Company at 
Prince Rupert, headed by the Emerson interests, owning large 
timber areas up-coast and the Prince Rupert Lumber Company’s 
mill, whose site is proposed for the new pulp plant; The Harrison 
Lumber & Pulp Company, organized by the late Sir Douglas 
Cameron, was the third. Of the three the first two have made 
some considerable progress towards actual construction; the 


fate of the third has been left in an undecided state owing to the 


death of Sir Douglas Cameron recently. 
Egypt Buys Railway Ties in B. C. 


In March, 1921, the first large order for export timber to be 
secured in the new year, was placed with Coast mills by the 
Egytian State Railways, through the Canadian Overseas Trading 
Co., Ltd., with the Associated Timber Products, Ltd., controlling 
the cut of those mills engaged in export. Here the service 
offered by the C.G.M.M. in providing ships to move the large 
order, which totalled over eight million feet, proved the decid- 
ing factor, for the manager assured the prompt delivery of the 
order by providing two steamships for immediate loading. The 
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terms of the order set a thirty day limit for delivery of the total 
of eight million feet, all in railway ties, at ship side. There was 
no hitch in the handling of the order, the C.G.M.M. steamers 
Canadian Traveller and Canadian Prospector being despatched 
with full cargoes well within the time limit. It is anticipated 
that in time this initial shipment will lead to other and larger 
orders for timber for Egypt. Later in the year further export 
orders for India were secured by the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Company, which had secured the first orders from that country 
late in 1920. 

Later in the year a veritable boom in export shipments to 
Japan had its inception. To such proportions has that trade 
grown that it has amounted to well over half the total of British 
Columbia’s 1921 export lumber trade. There have been mis- 
givings as to the permanence of the movement, but indications 
are that there will be a steady Japanese trade. “Jap Squares,” 
as the trade has come to call them, and clear cedar logs, have 
been the general run of the orders for this trade, in about equal 
proportions. The great bulk of the shipments ‘have been in 
parcel lots by the various lines of merchant vessels in the Orien- 
tal trade. 

An entirely new movement in waterborne lumber shipments 
is noted for 1921. That is the shipment of lumber and shingles 
to the Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal. Prohibitively high 
rail freight rates gave a sudden impetus to the movement, which 
has been gradually taking form for some time past. Large 
concerns have engaged in providing extensive terminals at a 
number of U.S. Atlantic ports designed especially for receiving 
and distributing lumber cargoes. British Columbia’s share in 
this new movement has mainly been in red cedar shingles, but 
there is every indication that the shipments of lumber will also 
increase. One cargo from B. C. went direct to the St. Lawrence 
River, carried by a C.G.M.M. steamer for Eastern Canadian 
delivery. 

Box shooks for India, Straits Settlements and Australia 
reached much larger proportions in 1921 than in any previous 
year, and the promise for this satisfactory class of export trade 
being a large and increasing element in lumber shipments is 
assured. Pole shipments from Coast points by cargo vessels 
became quite extensive during the year, almost a new feature 
in that class of timber, most of which in the past has moved by 
rail. The water shipments all went to California ports. 


Rail and Domestic Trade 


During 1921 rail shipments of lumber were a decided dis- 
couragement for British Columbia lumber producers. There 
were some who succeeded in doing a fair amount of business, 
but the vast majority both on the Coast and in the interior found 
it hard going. The Mountain mills found it necessary to agree 
on a general shut-down early in the season. Only those mills 
which had a stock of logs yet uncut carried on after July. The 
markets which are usually ready to absorb the cut of the Moun- 
tain mills were not buying. The same conditions applied largely 
to the mills of the northern interior on the Canadian National 
Railway. Coast district mills were fortunate in having a very 
considerable local trade through the building activity in most 
of the coast cities, particularly Vancouver and its environs. 
That, added to the export trade and the share of rail trade 
picked up, gave the coast mills some advantage. Most of the 
millmen, however, held that the high prices of logs more than 
offset any benefit they got from business secured. All the mills 
join in the assertion that high cost of logs and of operation, 
with very much curtailed markets, and low prices of lumber, 
have combined to prevent any profits being made. The fact that 
each mill kept down its production to avoid over-stocking con- 
tributed to the burden indirectly, for fixed charges of operation 
massed as “overhead,” are no less for partial than for full 
ae It pays best to cut to capacity if the stock can be 
sold. 


Industry is in Sound Position 


One definite conclusion must be drawn from the results of 
the past year in the lumber industry—that is, it is really on a 
firm footing. As a whole the industry has made favorable pro- 
gress through a period which has tried every industry and indeed 
the whole economic fabric of the world. No one realizes more 
clearly than the men in the lumber industry that every country 
has been going through the same sort of thing in each line of 
enterprise, and some of them with very much less degree of 
success than Canadian industries have had. 


Another conclusion is inevitable—the men who have wea- 
thered the gales in the lumber industry of Western Canada dur- 
ing the past year and a half, are in position to carry through 
the period ahead, when conditions are steadily, if slowly work- 
ing to better basis. All the problems are not solved—they never 


will be permanently solved—but prices of logs, prices for the 
finished product, and freight rates, are all gradually adjusting. 
Getting markets for the product of Western Canadian sawmills 
is an ever-new problem. The export end of it is being solved 
as may be gathered from the fact that every mill which can 
avail itself of export trade under present conditions, ended 1921 
and begins 1922 with as much export cutting as it can take care 
of. Those mills, coast and interior, not now in a position to 
accept export business will do so when assembling wharf facili- 
ties come. They will come for the Mainland at Vancouver and 
at Prince Rupert. They are in fair way to come for Vancouver 
Island at Victoria, if the Dominion Government accepts the 
proposal to use the Ogden Point wharf units owned and built 
by the Dominion, but so far not used in commerce. 

Rail trade is the end of the market problem to which all 
factors in the lumber trade must bend their energies. Three 
divisions, Canadian Northwest, Eastern Canada and U. S. mar- 
kets distinguish the rail trade and the problem of each is 
separate and distinct. Locally that of the three prairie prov- 
inces is in the capable hands of the Northwest Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Its annual convention in the present month 
will be devoted to a study of the situation. All year, by its 
thorough system that association strives to aid the individual 
retailer to fit himself to deal with the situation in his own locality. 
In the past the association has shown readiness to co-operate 
with the manufacturers and distributors in the effort to har- 
monize and adjust all interests fairly to all. Progress is sure 
to mark the coming year in proportion as the spirit of co-opera- 
tion spreads through all parts of the industry. 


Following are some of the expressions of opinion kindly 
given WESTERN LUMBERMAN by men prominently identified 
with the timber interests of British Columbia: 


Mr. J. O. Cameron, President B. C. Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association: 


There has been no time in the memory of men actively 
engaged in business at the beginning of this year, A.D. 1922, 
when so many conflicting forces must be considered, studied 
and measured, before one can arrive at a reasonably accurate 
forecast of what shall come to pass in the lumber industry in 
British Columbia during the year into which we are just entering. 

There seems to be much unanimity of thought amongst 
men high in the industry. Their interviews, speeches and ar- 
ticles which have been appearing recently in newspapers and 
trade journals are uniformly optimistic, and make the reader 
certain that there are large orders for lumber waiting to be 
placed—that retail yards are without stocks—that there exists 
a shortage of houses for the people to live in, of schools for 


the children to be educated in, of churches in which to worship, 


of barns for the farm stock, of stations and cars for railways, et 
cetera—to provide for all of which will require billions of feet 
cf lumber. It is pointed out by one high authority that there 
is an actual shortage at this moment of twenty-six hundred 
million feet in the United States. 

Now, I am quite convinced that the above claims are all 
substantially correct, that a really urgent demand exists in 
Canada and the U.S. for a tremendous amount of building, 
requiring the use of lumber, and that a regular building boom 
would sweep over the country at once were conditions normal. 


However, conditions are far from normal. About one half 
the population of Canada and the United States is engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Prices of most farm products are back 
to pre-war levels. The men and women, whose labor carries 
on the farms, are getting average wage returns of around thirty 
dollars per month for their work, without any limit: on the 
number of hours per day. It must not be forgotten that their 
work is the most important of all, because they are the producers 
of our “daily bread.”’ 

Such being the case, it is not reasonable that those men 
who work as carpenters, masons, mechanics and artizans of 
various kinds, in the erection of a house or other structure should 
expect to continue to receive $7 to $10 per day of eight hours 
for their work. Savings banks, insurance companies and capi- 
talists generally will not finance building freely, because there 
is a belief that the costs must soon be lower. The labor organ- 
izations have developed a great power, largely by the aid and 
sympathy of the public, but they are not using the power wisely 
when they endeavor to prevent the natural readjustments be- 
tween the industries which would afford full employment for all 
their members. Would it not be much better for all the able- 
bodied men in the country to be at work earning 40 cents per 
hour than for half to have jobs at 80 cents per hour? Somehow 
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or other the men who have jobs must contribute towards the 
support of those who are idle. } 

The wages paid to loggers on this Coast are higher than 
those paid to the mill employees. Also the mill employees have 
accepted much greater reductions than the loggers, and before 
there will be s full return of activity to the industry, it is my 
opinion that additional reductions will have to be accepted by 
the loggers. The better machinery which has been introduced 
for the purpose of reducing the cost of gaining the logs from 
the forests, has not offset the higher wages and shorter working 
hours of the men employed in that work. 

The woods workers, however, are not alone to blame for 
the high cost of logs. The timber owners have increased their 
prices for stumpage in recent years until it has gotten to an 
unreasonable figure. The higher wages and the higher stump- 
age has resulted in logs now costing the mills $17.00 as com- 
pared with an average of $13.00 in 1913. The farmer on whom 
we depend most to buy the lumber is not getting appreciably 
more for any of his products now than he received in 1913. 
It is not reasonable, therefore, to presume that he will be able 
to buy freely, when he has to pay the extra cost of the logs and 
the higher freight charges, which is also due to the employees 
ef the railways insisting on retaining the high rate of wages 
obtained during the war period. 

It is claimed that the export business will keep our mills 
busy. Such has never been the case. Experience has shown 
that 25 per cent. of the production of the mills to go export is 
a high average. Therefore, the larger the export business done, 
the greater is the necessity for a good domestic business. At 
the present time there is a decided indication of “softness” in 
the export demand. The Japanese buyers are not placing orders 
so freely during the past three months as at some other times. 

Mill reports to the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
show that they have increased their yard stocks about twenty 
million feet during the months of November and December. 
Manufacturers are trying to stiffen prices by holding off the 
market, but if they continue to cut logs, the lumber must be 
sold, whether the price goes up or down below cost. 


The most enthusiastic prophet of early movement in the 
demand can not base his hopes on any actual business which 
is being offered. The demand for common one and two inch 
sized yard stocks for shipment by rail is almost nil, and the 
orders which are offered are at prices below cost to the manu- 
facturer. 


In conclusion, I can only say that the lumber manufacturers 
in British Columbia will do well to produce cautiously. They 
should not take for granted that expressions of faith and con- 
fidence in the new year will produce profitable orders for large 
guantities of lumber, and drive ahead cutting high priced logs 
in anticipation of the rush of business which may not materialize. 
My advice is to carry on moderately and with close watch on 
the balance sheets. When they are showing losses, curtail or 
stop if possible. 
will be time to put on speed and so provide that each plant 
will get its fair share. 


John W. Coburn, President Nanaime Lumber Co., Ltd.: 


I have your request of the 
12th inst., asking for an ex- 
pression of views affecting 
some of the vital interests of 
the important industry of lum- 
ber. Complying therewith, I 
have much pleasure in making 
a few comments on some of the 
difficulties and problems that 
are faced by the lumbermen of 
this Coast. 

First, I would consider that 
the lumber industry as a whole 
has been benefitting to a cer- 
tain extent through the diffi- 
culties the operators have 
passed through for the past 
two years and are still passing 
through. It has had the effect 
of compelling the operators to check up and take stock of where 
they are at. During the boom period, prices reached a point 
both from the manufacturers’ and consumers’ standpoint that 
could not be expected to continue; not that the manufacturer 
was making more than a reasonable profit on the investment 
that they have and the risk that they are continually assuming, 
owing to the high cost of production. With the prices that ex- 
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When the rush of business actually comes it. 


isted at that time it was practically out of the question for the 
farmer on the prairies or men who are living on salaries to con- 
sider building homes for themselves under those conditions. It 
has had the effect of stabilizing the employment question more 
or less in that the employees, generally speaking, now realize 
that in order to continue operations it is necessary for them to 
give a fair day’s work for a reasonable day’s pay. It has also 
had the effect of stabilizing and lowering the price of supplies ~ 
and provisions to a reasonable point and in that way will enable 
manufacturers to produce the finished product at a more reas- 
onable price to the benefit of the consumers. 


The difficulties that have been experienced by the manu- 
facturers and loggers cannot be realized fully except by those 
who have been engaged and are engaged in the production of 
lumber. The continual changes that were taking place, the 
added responsibility imposed by the Government, the advance 
in freight rates, and prices on all commodities until the break 
came, were a continual source of anxiety and perplexity. 


Increased Rail Rates a Blunder 


I think of all the causes leading up to these present con- 
ditions the greatest was the advance in freight rates. It is 
conceded by everyone engaged in the business, and I cannot 
help thinking that the railways themselves now realize the 
serious blunder that was made when these rates were advanced 
to the point where they are. 


As far as my observation and knowledge go, it appears 
to me that the catastrophe that was caused by this action on 
the part of the railway commissioners was one of the worst 
blunders that could possibly have been made at that particular 
time. Instead of the railways realizing an increased revenue 
as they expected, they made a loss to themselves and paralysed 
the business of the country; and even the slight reduction that 
has been made up to the present will not justify business men 
throughout the country generally to devote their energies and 
ae in developing and increasing the finished product of the 
orest. 

. Another serious drawback and obstacle to re-establishment 
of business is the proposed increase of taxes on Crown granted 
timber limits. These limits were purchased years ago at a 
heavy investment. The owners have paid taxes on them during 
all these years and if they had taken the money so invested 
and the taxes so paid up to the present time, no doubt they 
could have bought limits equally as good in the market today 
for that amount of money and have a large margin of profit 
besides. I think it is extremely unfair and unbusinesslike on 
the part of the Government to propose to add a further burden 
on the companies and individuals who have bought these limits 
and been contributing continually to the support of the country 
during the time that they have been the owners. It is having, 
as far as my observation goes, a very detrimental effect on the 
industry. It has, we understand, blocked the sale of a large 
block of Crown granted timber lands, thereby depriving the 
country of the circulation of the money that this sale could have 
brought into the country and the proposed heavy investment 
and increased employment that this company proposed to carry 
out as their policy. It is also having the effect of preventing 
the consummation of several other deals which, if carried 
through, would have resulted in the construction of several large 
mills and a decided increase of employment in the country. The 
Government is evidently losing sight of the increased revenue 
that they will receive indirectly, for what they expect to receive 
directly, from the owners. It is to be hoped that those respon- 
sible for this proposed increase of taxes on the Crown granted - 
timber will take into serious consideration the effect that such 
legislation will have on the industry before it is too late 


Eight-Hour Day Agitation Hurtful 


Another question which is affecting the industry more or 
less is the continued agitation for an 8-hour day to be enforced 
in this Province while other countries engaged in this industry 
are not so hampered. In order to meet the competition from 
European countries and the Republic to the south, conditions 
here must be such that they will allow operators and prospective 
investors a reasonable amount of assurance that they will get 
some returns for their investments and the amount of energy 
and ability required to carry on this important industry. Unless 
this assurance is given it is going to have a most detrimental 
effect and debar many desirous persons who have capital avail- 
able and desirous of investing from doing so. 

Heretofore operators generally re-invested all of the profits 
out of the business in extending and expanding their operations. 
The last few years instead of this being done, it has gone to the 
purchase of bonds whereby they get an assured return on a 
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smaller scale and no trouble attached thereto. This, I consider, 
is one of the principal reasons why the question of unemploy- 
ment has been so acute and should be seriously considered by ali 
parties interested. 

There is also another question which is a source of dis- 
couragement to the operators and that is the continually in- 
creased burden of taxation in its various forms and the efforts 
that are being made by some Government officials to create 
other branches which will still further add to these burdens. 
As I have stated before, conditions must be such that operators 
are going to see a prospect of a reasonable return for their 
investments and energies before they decide to again devote 
energies and capital to expansion and up-building of plants and 
the industry. 

All Signs Favorable for Business 


In regard to future prospects of the lumber business; if the 
grievances above referred to were eliminated or partially so, 
it does not seem possible for this continued depression to last 
much longer. The depreciation of all railway roadbeds, docks 
and other buildings exposed to weather conditions has continued 
to such an extent that in the near future the proprietors will be 
obliged to make replacements. Also the increased population 
of the Dominion must have housing and if the country is going 
to expand at all, requirements for housing people will have to 
be proceeded with. Now that the cost of lumber has been 
reduced to a reasonable price I feel satisfied that the building 
public will realize that if they desire to take advantage of the 
present favourable market they will purchase soon, for in the 
very near future prices must advance in order to enable a mar- 
gin of profit on the production, which has not been the case 
for the last year. It is to be hoped, in order to encourage the 
consumers, the railways will see their way clear to make a fur- 
ther reduction in freight rates in order to enable our products 
to reach the consumer at a reasonable price and allow a margin 
of profit to the producer. The increased volume of business 
will more than compensate the transportation companies for any 
reduction in the rates. 

Of course, the principal market which may be looked for 
during the coming years is the export trade. This has been 
greatly stimulated by the Associated Timber Exporters, a com- 
pany formed to place orders and assemble the product of many 
mills at a given point. Owing to the very large ships that are 
now engaged in the lumber business it was impossible for mills 
with the exception of four or five of the large ones to engage 
in the export business until this company was formed; and what 
would stimulate the export trade still more would be the con- 
struction of two assembling plants; one on Vancouver Island, 
centrally situated, and one on the Lower Mainland. Eventually 
these plants must be established and in that way the operators 
would be able to give much more satisfactory service to the 
foreign purchasers. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
we will see these plants established and thereby increase the 
capacity and assist the operators to get a better return for their 
efforts. 

In reference to the rail trade, conditions do not appear to 
be so favorable, owing to the low price of grain in the prairie 
provinces and the damage that was done to the crop last fall. 
This would lead a person to draw the conclusion that we need 
not expect any great volume of business from the prairie prov- 
inces or Eastern Canada during the coming season. It is to be 
hoped that this forecast may prove incorrect, but personally this 
is my opinion. 


H. C. Meeker, Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd.: 


’ With reference your letter December 
12th, asking for an expression covering 
various phases of the lumber industry 
and market. I believe 1921 can be 
looked upon as a year of valuable, stern 
discipline, which has caused both the 
management and workers everywhere to 
realize and appreciate the changing con- 
ditions, the necessity for economy and 
efficiency and a better regard for the 
value of the dollar. There are a num- 
ber of important reasons which should 
justify the belief that 1922 will be a 
fairly active year for the lumber indus- 
try. I may list as follows some of the 
important facts: 

1. Post-war deflation in lumber pri- 
ces is undoubtedly complete. 
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2. Prices at the mills are fundamentally low enough. 

3. In some cases mill prices are below cost of replace- 
ment. 

4. Production of lumber for the current year is about 60% 
of normal. 

5. Mill assortments of stocks are badly broken in numer- 
ous items. 

6. Seasonable slackness and unfavorable weather will re- 
sult in heavy curtailment of output for the winter. Production 
is decreasing. 

7. Stocks at mills are lowest known in modern times. 

8. Shipments and orders are increasing. 

9. Potential demand of lumber is reported as tremendous. 


10. Heavy increases in building permits in most of the 
large cities. 
11. Light stocks in dealers’ hands. On the highest autho- 


rity it is reported that yards are over 4,500,000,000 feet below 
normal. 

12. The current buying is limited to bare necessity. 

In the face of these important conditions it requires no wide 
stretch of imagination to forecast what will be the likely result 
when the dealers come into the market in volume for stock to 
take care of their spring requirements. Admitting that the 
outlook for 1922 appears favorable from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint, I still believe it is the responsibility of every manu- 
facturer to watch his costs in the closest possible manner, per- 
mitting him to put lumber into the market at prices that will 
not only appeal, but be reasonable to the ultimate consumer. 
It naturally follows that the stability of the rail trade will be 
doubly guaranteed if the export business can be not only con- 
tinued at its present volume, but further increased. 

With these observations I cannot help but feel that 1922 
will be a profitable one for the self-starter, but those requiring 
to be cranked will have lots of spare time to think things over. 


J. A. Edgecumbe, Edgecumbe-Newham Co., Ltd.: 


I am not in a position to say much as 
to how the lumber business has benefited 
from the difficulties through which it 
has passed during the past year and a 
half, but as far as the shingle business 
is concerned I honestly believe that every 
manufacturer on the Coast has benefitted 
to a considerable extent, for he has 
learned that to produce shingles success- 
fully he must produce them at a mini- 
mum cost, and at the same time make a 
high quality product. This is proven by 
the fact that mills operating throughout 
the year are the mills that have been 
making high quality shingles. 


I believe that a considerable improve- 
ment in the market can be looked for 
soon after the first of the year. By that 
time the reduction of freight rates will be in effect, and the 
retailers will have their inventories completed, and will be ready 
to purchase to take care of their spring trade, which in the 
cities and towns will undoubtedly be heavy, although I do not 
look to see any great building done in the farming communities. 

There have ‘been a great many shingles shipped to the 
Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal during the past year, and 
while the rail freight rate reduction will undoubtedly affect this 
business unless the steamship companies decide to reduce their 
rates also, which I do not doubt but what they will do,.a certain 
percentage of shingles will always be shipped this way. 

The market on logs at the present time is high, considering 
the prices at which shingles are being sold for, but this will 
adjust itself, for the logger knows well that business cannot 
continue unless he is prepared to sell his logs at a price so that 
the manufacturer can make a reasonable profit. 

The one big question the shingle manufacturers have to 
get together on is a policy that will help them stabilize their 
prices. All the manufacturers have, during the past year, had 
this brought home to them very forcibly, and I believe that for 
this reason some satisfactory co-operative basis will be worked 
out that will change the situation materially. A great many 
of us have been working along these lines, and I feel confident 
that something will be done on it within a very short time. 

There is one thing which we have all decided on so far, 
and that is that we must advertise and bring home to the dealer 
the fact that we are making a high quality product, and that 


J. A. Edgecumbe 
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our shingles are in no way to be compared with the different 
substitute roofings that are on the market. I wish to thank you 
for your kind greetings, and trust that any information that I 
have given you above will be of some assistance to you in this 
matter. 


Geo. H. Walton, Sidney Mills, Limited: 


We are afraid we could not add very much to what 
has been already said regarding the conditions of the past 
year and a half. To attempt to answer your questions shortly 
would not do them justice as a full essay could be written on 
each of the questions. However, we can state this much: 

1. The lumber industry had become extravagant in the 
prices that it paid for all material it used, and the excessive 
wages with a very small labor production. The difficulties of 
the past year and a half have shown that this is not economic- 
ally possible and that conservatism must be employed in all 
departments which will be to the benefit of the lumber industry 
for the future. 

2. Low prices were caused by the mills being anxious to 
accept whatever price the customer offered, and in many cases to 
go even lower than the customer was willing to pay, with the 
hope of stimulating business without any regard to costs. The 
lesson to be learned here is that only by co-operation can the 
mills break even during hard times, and there is nothing gained 
by forcing prices below cost, as it does not sell a single foot 
of lumber more than would have been bought at a better price 
to the mill. 

3. The condition of the rail trade allowing the customer 
to make the price at all times has not only not allowed a rea- 
sonable profit but has caused a most unreasonable loss. 

4. Central organization to sell or to fix prices such as the 
Associated Timber Exporters which is the saviour of lumber 
industry of the Coast during the last 18 months. 

5. The outlook for the coming year seems extremely bright 
as there is every indication of an export demand in excess of the 
supply. 

6. All the mills should join the Associated Timber Export- 
ers and sell at the same price. It does not help the lumber in- 
dustry to have a variety of prices quoted to foreign countries 
and the smaller mills which do not belong to the Association 
are not able to undertake an order of any size and are only a 
detriment when they attempt to do export business on their own. 
Assembly wharves should be provided in the bigger cities to 
accumulate the lumber. In this way they would get the full 
benefit of whatever was in the export business. 


Many Views Briefly Given 


On interviewing Mr. J. W. Langs, of the Dominion Lumber 
Sales Ltd., Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C., on the 12th inst., 
the WESTERN LUMBERMAN was informed that it was his 
cpinion that conditions had made a turn towards better times 
in the lumber and shingle industry, especially in the latter. 

A month ago orders were few and far between and prices 
dishearteningly low. The turn of the New Year gives promise 
of a welcome improvement both in volume of orders and at a 
price that will bring some profit, which will to some extent 
help to offset the losses that have become so prevalent among 
B. C. coast mills. Regarding the lumber situation, Mr. Langs 


stated that while orders for lumber had not yet commenced to © 


come in very plentifully, the outlook was promising and to 
those mills which had successfully weathered the deflation per- 
iod of the last two years, the experience gained would be fol- 
lowed by its reward of a steadier demand at gradually advanc- 
ing prices during the spring and summer months, continuing 
over the fall to the winter of 1922. 

“We need, more than anything else,” said Mr. Langs, ‘‘more 
faith in the future of our own country, more co-operation be- 
tween the manufacturers of B. C. Forest products, and an 
optimistic outlook that things shall come out right in the end.” 


George R. Hackett, vice-president and general manager, 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills, Limited, is of the opinion that 
the business to the Atlantic coast states offers a market of the 
greatest potentialities. 

With the developments in those markets and the export 
markets Mr. Hackett looks for a very good year. 


A. i Robson, sales manager the Timberland Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, says that their yards are clean and that they 
are sold up for three or four months, after that won’t predict but 
the export looks good. 


A. R. MacFarlane, Manager and secretary-treasurer, John 
Hanbury & Company, Limited, believes that the export demand 


aided by the Canadian Merchant Marine, is going to make 
1922 a good year. 


Charles Plant, sales manager for Vancouver Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, finds their best outlook in Eastern Canada and 
the export trade. 


“The first two or three months of 1922 will probably run 
along about the same as the last months of 1921 and then 
gradually improve until normality is reached, as far as the Can- 
adian and American markets are concerned,” said H. A. Timms, 
of Timms, Phillips Company, Limited, when asked for an ex- 
pression regarding his view of the future. ‘The export mar- 
ket will doubtless continue fairly good.” 


“We cannot expect much from the prairies until the next 
crop is harvested,” said Mr. Bannerman, of the Associated 
Mills, Ltd., when explaining how he could not give a forecast 
for 1922. “However, he continued, “the yard stocks are so 
very low that a considerable amount of business should develop 
in sorting up. The first six months of the year will likely see 
considerable activity in the larger towns. There are also in- 
dications that Eastern Canada will prove an active market for 
a considerable quantity of B. C. lumber. The Atlantic sea- 
board offers one of the best of the new fields to be opened for 
our products.”’ 


Log Production Shows Reduction in 1921 


Official Returns Issued by Forest Branch Indicate, However, 
That Revenues Are Well Up. 


With but December record of log production yet to come, 
it is evident that activity in the forest work in British Columbia 
for 1921 has fallen below the highwater mark set in 1920, when 
2,146,233,527 feet of logs were scaled. The total for the first 
eleven months of 1921 from the official returns of logs scaled 
has reached 1,650,759,388 feet. As December is not usually a 
heavy month, the difference of practically 500,000,000 feet can- 
not possibly be made up when the figures for the year are 
closed. During 1921, the months of heavy production were 
June, July and August. Those three months were, however, 
lighter than the same three months in 1920. In that year too, 
October and November were months of heavy production, while 
in the same two months in 1921 production was much less. Of 
the total log production in the eleven months of 1921, 1,283, 
734,106 feet were scaled on the coast and 367,025,282 feet on 
interior territory. In the 1920 log cut the division was Coast, 
1,706,064,727; Interior, 420,167,908. The record for 1921, 
first eleven months, follows: 


1921 Coast Interior Total 
January veo eee 101,446,337 31,909,558 133,355,895 
February 2 85,862,791 22,182,701 108,045,492 
Marchi. sen ees 87,466,716 34,710,024 122,176,740 
(ARNDT Ly -8e secant, ee ee 111,840,656 45,096,007 156,936,663 
Mays (28. Osho se 129,262,065 40,787,668 170,049;733 
June hh ae Paes es 138,070,428 35,875,577 173,946,005 
Faly. 2 a ih eee 141,979,340 34,253,788 176,233,128 
AUPUSE eee een: 144,344,368 43,973,944 188,318,312 
September: 2222) 114,157,070 24,853,913 139,010,983 
October: +e eee 108,489,819 30,482,303 138,972,122 
November. 120,814,516 22,899,799 143,714,315 


Forest Rewenues Well Maintained 


While revenues collected by the Provincial Government 
from forest resources during 1921 must naturally follow pretty 
closely the log production, seeing that the major portion of 
forest revenue is from that source, the figures available from 
official returns for the first eleven months of the year show that 
the collections have been well maintained. The total up to 
November 30th last for the year was $2,834,412,23 from all 
sources in the forest branch. As 1920 was a record year it is 
not surprising to find that the total for the year, which was - 
$3,322,358.77, exceeds by almost half a million, the eleven 
months record from 1921. When December figures are in, it 
will undoubtedly be found that 1921 has also exceeded the 
three million mark. As a revenue producer for the Provincial 
budget, the forest industries of British Columbia have long 
played the leading role. With exception of 1915, when the 
revenue from that department dropped slightly, the total yielded 
to the provincial treasury has for the past eight years exceeded 
two million dollars, while in the past four years it has hovered 
close to the three millions, passing it last year for the first 
time. 
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WHO IS WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER 


The Western Lumberman acts as a universal link coupling up the many branches of the 


timber industry. 


The stronger and better the acquaintance and friendship between the various departments 


of the industry, the stronger will the industry stand as a whole. 


To help promote that end the WESTERN LUMBERMAWN will publish each month an in- 


timate sketch of one or more of the moving figures in our great industry. 


JOHN HANBURY 


“And there were giants in those days.” Looking at John Hanbury, with half a 
century of pioneering in the Canadian lumber industry back of him, you can well feel 


the truth of the old quotation. 


The head is silvered, but it is held as erect and firm as fifty years ago. 


strong face and powerful frame still emanate virile force. 


On the twelfth day of June, 1855, in a little village in Grey County, Ontario, 
Mr. Hanbury made his premier appearance in this act of the Great Drama. 

From the public school he stepped into the contracting business. 
trains of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company were passing 
Most of the large buildings of 


Manitoba, Mr. Hanbury arrived on the ground. 
Brandon’s next few years were built by John Hanbury. 


And it was at Brandon that he bought his first sawmill, cutting logs that came 


from the upper Assiniboine river. 


In 1905 he arrived at Vancouver, British Columbia, and bought a little cedar 
mill which stood where the east end of the Granville street bridge now stands. 
Today the plant of John Hanbury and Company, Limited, occupies one thou- 
sand feet of frontage on False Creek and has a capacity of 125,000 feet per day. 
While Mr. Hanbury has been consistently a lumberman during the past half 
He organized the 
Hanbury Hardware Company, at Brandon, doing a wholesale hardware business. He 
also operated a chain of seven retail stores with retail lumber yards in connection. 
Four sons have been raised and trained in the lumber industry by Mr. Hanbury. 


century, he has also operated extensively in mercantile lines. 


The 


As the first 
through Brandon, 


JOHN HANBURY 


John Hanbury 1s still to be found “on the job,’ however, we are told that he 


wields a “nasty” club at golf. 


When baseball is in season, the ball grounds are a good place to look for him 


—after business hours. 


Big Timber Deal in Fraser Valley 


By the conclusion of a sale of the Cultus Lake timber 
limits of the McLaren Bros., owners of the North Pacific Lum- 
ber Company at Barnet, the largest deal in timber recorded in 


1921 was closed on Dec. 8th. The new owners are the West-. 


minster Mill Company, Ltd., of which Messrs. G. W. Beach and 
C. J. Cutler are prominent members. The price paid is said to 
have been $600,000. These limits, in the Fraser Valley near 
Chilliwack, have been in the ownership of the McLaren family 
for 32 years. Other extensive timber holdings of the McLaren 
interests are at Campbell River on Vancouver Island. 

So far no announcement of definite plans has been made 
by the new owners. As there are 35,000 acres of choice tim- 
ber in the tract it is understood that very extensive plans for its 
exploitation are under way. Whether a mill is erected on Cul- 
tus Lake, adjoining the timber, or the latter is taken out in log 
form it will necessitate a five mile railway to connect with the 
B. C. Electric Fraser Valley line. One statement made at the 
time of the sale was that a mill of large capacity, employing 
250 hands was proposed, and at that it was estimated it would 
take thirty years to exhaust the timber resources of this hitherto 
untouched valley. 


Col. Lightbody Joins McElroy Lumber Co. 


A circular from the McElroy Lumber Co., Ltd., of Victoria, 
announces to the trade that beginning with the first of the year 
Col. J. Lightbody, D.S.O., late of Glasgow, Scotland, where he 
was long identified with the timber trade as a broker, has joined 
the company as a member. Col. Lightbody has spent some time 
in British Columbia since retiring from the army, in which he 
made a distinguished record in the late war. He is well known 
in Eastern Canada and the United States as well as in the Old 
Country. 

The McElroy Lumber Company represents, as selling agents 
four good lumber mills and one shingle mill, the products of 
all which concerns are marketed by it. With these facilities, 
and knowing the quality of stock as well as the faithful service 


they can depend on, this company is in the field for a larger 
volume of business, which with their improved connections both 
in the selling field and in the source of supply, they feel con- 
fident of being able to handle, no matter what order for B. C. 
timber products may come to them. 


Who Knows Canada? 


TRADE JOURNAL publish- 

A ed in the United States 
draws the attention of its 
They draw 
scene shown 


readers to Canada. 
the 
ti) herewith. They claim that the 
pei influence of a couple of hundred 
erly} Odd subscribers in the Dominion 

rej has influenced our Foundry Prac- 

ty tise—yet a Canadian paper deal- 
ing with the same trade in Can- 
ada has a guaranteed circulation 
of over 1500 copies. They go on 
to say that Canada’s foundries 
are ‘‘adequate for all her needs.” 
Must we then delay our progress 
until foreign trade papers con- 
sider it expedient? 

_ Our Canadian publications are better, taking into consider- 
ation our lesser population, than papers printed in any other 
country, a fact of which we should be proud. The develop- 
ment of Canadian industries has always been of paramount im- 
portance to every true Canadian business paper. Canadian 
manufacturers are assisting by applying their “Made in Can- 
ada” campaign to the printed word as well as to the manufac- 
tured article. 


George Baskin, who runs a lumber yard in Rockwood Muni- 
cipality, Manitoba, has erected a commodious shed on his prem- 
ises as a convenience for his farmer patrons’ teams. 
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Lumber Exports of 1920 Exceeded in 1921 from B. C. 


Waterborne Shipments Were Well Maintained Throughout the Year—Record of Recent Shipments 


Export movement of lumber from British Columbia ports 
for the year 1921, full returns for which are not yet available, 
show every indication of far exceeding the previous high record, 
which was set by 1920, with 146,000,000 feet, which in turn 
was far in excess of any previous year in the history of lumber 
export trade in B. C. The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
which compiles a most accurate and complete schedule of all 
waterborne exports of lumber, has issued figures for the first 
nine months of 1921, which show British Columbia as having 
exported 122,122,013 feet in that period. For the first six 
months of the year British Columbia shipped close to 73,000,000 
feet. As the movement of lumber has continued steadily in 
the last months of the year, two things are indicated by the 
above figures. One, that the third quarter of the year exceeded 
both the ratio of 1920 and of the first half of 1921; also that 
the total for the year will be at least 20,000,000 feet over the 
1920 year. 

Figures recently published in the Vancouver Province for 
the Mainland shipments alone, placed the total for the year 
at 164,000,000 feet. That would be in addition to 24,600 tons 
of box shooks and 700,000 bundles of shingles. Most of the 
shooks went to Australia and the Straits Settlements, and the 
shingles to the Atlantic Coast U. S. ports. With the export 
figures from Vancouver Island mills to add to those of the 
Mainland, and with the box shook shipments translated into 
board measure, it is readily seen that the expectation of a new 
export record for B. C. will be realized. 


One of the features of the 1921 off-shore movement of 
lumber products from the Pacific Northwest. including Oregon, 
Washington and B. C. mills, is the immense increase in shipments 
to ‘Atlantic ports of the U.S. That is due entirely to the high 
rail freight rates, which have had the effect of diverting much 
lumber to water transportation. The shipments via Panama 
Canal from Pacific Northwest points to North Atlantic ports 
for the first nine months of 1921 were 139,791,775 feet. For 
the same period in 1920, the total was but 12,453,797 feet. 
Another strong feature of export trade in 1921 has been the 
phenomenal increase of shipments to Japan. For the first nine 
months the amount absorbed by the Japanese market was 208,- 
332,770 feet, where in 1920, for the same period, it was 76,081,- 
350 feet. Notwithstanding that large increase as well as the 
increase to Atlantic ports noted, and increases in other markets, 
the total export trade of the Pacific Northwest shows a slight 
reduction, being 1,249,057,310, compared with 1,256,716,312 
for the first nine months of 1920. The totals for the nine months 
are: 


Orerpn |. .22. 3 se eee 416,054,372 
Washington; j::........2.2:3.2: ee 710,880,925 
British Columbia’. 2... eet se ee 122,122,013 © 


1,249,057,310 

For the coming season, it cannot be said that any very 
heavy commitments in the way of firm export lumber orders 
have been marked down, though the export mills of British 
Columbia are still busy on orders placed earlier. It is considered 
by all those in close touch with the export market, however, 
that the year to come will make as good a showing as the one 
which has just closed. 


Recent Cargo Movements in B. C. 


Nov. 18.—S.S. Eldridge, Admiral Line, sailed from Van- 
couver with 800,000 feet of lumber for the Orient. 

Nov. 22.—S.S. Yeikoku Maru, Y. K. K. line, sailed for 
Australia with 600,000 feet lumber and 2,000 bundles lath. 

Nov. 22.—S.S. Architect, Harrison Line, sailed for U.K. 
with 100,000 lumber and 250 M. shingles. 

Nov. 23.—Barkentine S. F. Tolmie, C. G. M. M| service, 
sailed from Nanoose for Japan with 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 
on her maiden voyage. Caught in a gale off Flattery, injuring 
her steering gear, the Tolmie was towed into Victoria, and 
sailed again on Dec. 13 after effecting repairs. 

Nov. 23.—S.S. Robin Goodfellow, Isthmian line, sailed from 
Port Alice, with 4,000 tons of pulp, also 25,000 feet of lumber 
loaded at Vancouver. 

Nov. 25.—S.S. Eemdjik, Holland-Amerika line, sailed with 
100,000 feet of lumber in her cargo, for Europe 

Nov. 30.—S.S. Siberian Prince, Furness-Withy line, sailed 
for the Orient with 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 1,000 tons pulp 
and general cargo. 


Dec. 4.—S.S. Mobile City, Isthmian line, sailed for New 
York with shingles and copper. 

Dec. 6.—Aux. barkentine, Katherine Mackall, loaded 1,- 
900,000 feet of lumber at Hastings Mill for Capetown and 
Durban. 

Dec. 10.—O. S. K. steamer, Arizona Maru, sailed from 
Vancouver with 100,000 feet of logs, 100,000 feet of lumber 
and 600 tons of pulp for the Orient. 

Dec. 10.—S.S. Canadian Observer, C. G. M. M., sailed for 
San Francisco with a cargo of pulp from Ocean Falls and one 
million lath loaded at Vancouver. 

Dec. 11.—S.S. Robert Dollar, sailed for Japan, China and 
India with 3,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Dec. 12.—Y. K. K. steamer Usuri Maru sailed with 500,000 
feet for the Orient. 

Dec. 12.—S.S. Canadian Britisher sailed for Australia with 
4,000,000,000 feet of lumber from Vancouver. 

Dec. 14.—Schr. Henriette chartered to load lumber for 
Sydney, Australia, account H. R. MacMillan Export Co., Ltd. 

Dec. 14.—S.8. City of Victoria, sailed for Vancouver on her 
return voyage, is chartered to load lumber on arrival. 

Dec. 14.—Motorship Coolcha loaded 500,000 lath at Bal- 
four Guthrie wharf, Vancouver for San Diego. 

Dec. 14.—S.S. Manila Maru, O.S. K. line, loaded 1,000,000 
feet of logs and lumber and 700 tons of pulp for the Orient. 

Dec. 14.—S.S. Wheatland Montana, sailed for Japan with 
1,000,000 feet of logs and lumber. 

Dec. 16.—S.S. Tokofuku Maru, loaded at Fraser Mills, Van- 
couver and Chemainus, for U.K., with 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
for the British Admiralty, account H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 

Dec. 16.—S.S. Protesilaus, Blue Funnel line, sailed for the 
Orient and Straits with 2,000,000 feet of logs and lumber and 
1,600 tons of box shooks. 

Dec. 18.—S.S. Canadian Rover, C. G. M. M., sailed from 
Port Alberni with paper and pulp loaded at Port Alice, also 
half a million shingles loaded at Vancouver and 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber and a million lath loaded at Port Alberni. 

Dec. 19.—S.S. Waikawa sailed with paper from Ocean 
Falls and one million lath and 150,000 feet of lumber loaded 
at Chemainus. 

Dec. 19.—S.S. City of Spokane sailed from Victoria with 
1,000,000 feet of lumber, also 750,000 feet loaded at Dollarton 
for the Orient. 

Dec. 20.—S.S. Canadian Farmer, C. G. M. M., sailed 
for San Francisco with half a million lath and half a million 
shingles from Vancouver, and paper from Ocean Falls. 

Dec. 22.—Am. Schr. Dauntless chartered to Balfour, Guth- 
rie and Co., to load lumber for Capetown at $23.50. 

Dec. 22.—S.S. Canadian Inventor to go on berth to load 
2,000,000 feet of lumber for Port Soudan and India. 

Dec. 24.—S.S. Ixion, Blue Funnel line, cleared with 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and 1,500 tons box shooks for the Orient. 

Dec. 24.—S.S. Andrea Luckenbach cleared for Atlantic 
ports with lumber and shingles. 

Dec. 24.—S.S. Brush, Nawsco line, cleared for Atlantic 
ports from Vancouver with 3,000,000 shingles. 

Dec. 25.—S.S. Konan Maru cleared for the Orient with 
900,000 feet of logs and 1,800,000 feet of lumber from Van- 
couver. 

Dec. 28.—Danish motorship Chile loaded 2,000,000 feet 
at Vancouver and Chemainus for Japan. 

Dec. 29—S.S. Baja California, L. A. line, cleared for Cen- 
tral America with lumber and general. 

Dec. 29.—S.S. Steelworker is fixed to load lumber for U.K. 

Dec. 29.—S.S. Spain Maru, Y. K. K. line, ‘cleared from 
Vancouver for Japan with lumber and general cargo. : 

Dec. 31.—Canadian Highland cleared for the Orient with 
3,000,000 feet of lumber from Vancouver and the Island and 
1,000 tons of salt herring. 

Dec. 31.—S.S. Tokiwa Maru, N. Y. K. line, sailed from 
Vancouver for the Orient with 150,000 feet of lumber. 


A logging: trestle of creosoted fir timbers, is to be built 
at Osborne Bay, Vancouver IsJand, by McDonald, Watson & © 
Withers, of Victoria, for the James Logging Company. The 
trestle is to be 1,500 feet long and a log dump is a part of the 
contract. 


_. wanted. 
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Ships Load B. C. Cedar Poles Direct From Booms 


Export Trade by Water Has Begun to Assume Substantial Proportions in the Past Season—Whole Cargoes Going 
to California at Regular Intervals 


Shipments of cedar poles by water from Coast points in 
British Columbia have been on the increase, just as rail ship- 
ments have, with the difference that most, if not all of the 
waterborne shipments have gone to California, being carried 
by vessels of the steam schooner type especially fitted for the 
work. Loading these vessels is a much more speedy operation 
than loading on cars, as the loading is done direct from the 
water. All that is necessary is to lower the booms on the ship’s 


Loading Cedar Poles Direct from Water to Ship, Ladysmith Harbor. 


derricks until the slings can be put around a sling load of poles, 
and hoist them aboard in loads of from six to eight poles at a 
sling load. The boat is anchored in a convenient location and 
the poles towed to her sides. Each boat has at least two der- 
ricks and some have three, and usually all derricks are working 
_ simultaneously when loading, as they can load from both sides. 

The derricks are so arranged that a derrick man can frequently 
drop a sling load into position without the assistance of the 


stevedores, whose business aboard is to stow the cargo. This 
is particularly true in placing a deck load. 
Care Required in Loading ‘‘Tandem” Cars 
The loading of a car of poles is much slower. The poles 


are usually placed aboard the car one at a time, and each pole 
rolled and fitted into place, with tops and butts alternating; and 
when the poles are longer than the length of one car, and have 
to be transported with their weight resting on two cars, the 
loading must proceed with the greatest of care. In many cases 
three cars are employed to carry a load of extra long poles; 
the weight resting on two cars, with an empty car in the middle 
called an idler. When a “tandem” or “‘triple’’ form of loading 
is used, the most exacting railroad regulations must be com- 
plied with. This is necessary in order that the load may ride 
safely to its destination without endangering the traffic. In 
the case of these car loads of long poles, the weight of the load 
may only bear on the cars at one point at either end of the 
load. A large bearing piece or “bunk” is placed across the 
car at the point where the load is to ride, and two stakes are 
‘placed at each end of the “bunk,” one on either side. As the 
load is built up, wires are wound around the stakes and across 
the load. These wires serve to hold the load together in case 
a stake should break. This allows the load to pivot on the cars 
as they round the curves en route to their destination. No 
other stakes are permitted to reach from the car to the load, 
and the load must clear the cars at all points except at the bear- 
ing pieces. 


No such extra work is required in stowing poles aboard 
ship. Sometimes the poles are brought to the ship’s sides in 
open booms, but it is preferable to have them built up in cribs, as 
it is then much easier to put a sling around the number of pieces 
The average time required to load a boat is about 
three days, given favorable weather and other conditions, or 
- about 1000 poles per day. Some of these boats have their ma- 
chinery and cabins aft, and no decks forward. This permits 
them to load the poles right into the hold of the vessel without 
the extra labor of stowing below decks. 


Loading Direct from Water to Ship 


An excellent idea of the manner of loading can be gathered 
from the accompanying picture. The derrick can be seen just 
spotting a sling load in place on the deck. The forward part 
of the boat is already loaded. The booms of the derricks are 
let down and lashed fast, and the fastenings of the load are al- 
ready in place. 


In loading the deck load, heavy plank or timbers are erect- 
ed along the sides to serve as stanchions, and as the load is built 
up heavy wire cables are passed around the stanchions and 
across the load at intervals of three or four feet. Heavy chains 
are fastened to the sides of the boat, and when the load is ready 
these are put across the top and cinched up with turnbuckles. 
This makes the boat and cargo one great solid package. 


Few poles shipped by water exceed 55 to 60 feet. At 
present the greatest demand seem to be for. poles 35, 40 and 
45 feet in length. The shorter lengths are 20, 25 and 30 feet. 
These are the sizes usually stowed below decks. When longer 
poles are shipped, they are usually placed on top of the deck 
load, but it will be seen there is little more difficulty loading 
these than the short lengths, as there is no special system of 
loading required for them aboard ship. 


Most of the 20 and 25 ft. poles are used to carry telephone 
lines in the country districts. In the cities, most of the lines are 
placed under ground, or on long poles to get them above the 
shade trees. Six inch top 25 ft. poles are used a great deal by 
telegraph companies for their long distance lines. Thirty foot 
and longer poles are mostly used for electric lighting and power 
transmission lines. In the central states many thirty foot poles 
are used for power lines in the farming districts. High tension 
lines—those operated at a high voltage—are usually built on 
35 or 40 ft. poles. In the higher voltages, where the wires 
have to be a long way off the ground, is where the longer poles 


Ship Loaded with Cedar Poles, Showing Method of Lashing Deck-load. 


are required. Voltages as high as 150,000 are now being car- 
ried on wooden pole lines. However, these are carried on 
“towers” made up of two or more poles, with suspended in- 
sulators. 


An additional steam boiler and two more dry-kilns have 
been added to the Canada Shingle Company plant, Hastings, 
Vancouver, making the steam surface three boilers and the dry 
kiln battery five units, which will take care of the full capacity 
of the eleven shingle machines with which the plant is equip- 
ped. A new storage building for shingles in stock has also been 
built. Messrs. Edgecumbe-Newham Ltd., who assumed control 
and management of the mill some months ago, have steadily 
improved the plant ever since. 


Employees of the Brooks, Bidlake, Whittall Co. at their 
Powell River mill and Stillwater camp subscribed almost $350 
to the Vancouver Daily Province Christmas cheer fund for chil- 
dren of the coast city. The men in the woods and up-coast 
camps have a Christmas all their own and in their big-hearted 
way showed their sympathy for less fortunate people. 
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Quality of Timber and Workmanship Sell Shingles 


B. C. Product Commands a Premium in U. S. Market and Tariff Will Not Overcome That Handicap—Oriental 


Bugaboo Once More Punctured, 


Nero fiddled while Rome, of which he was Emperor, was 
burning. While the forces of substitute roofing prepare and 
launch massed attacks on the wooden shingle, which today 
means the Red Cedar Shingle of the Pacific Coast, some leaders 
in the red cedar shingle industry are found—for want of a 
better word, let us say ‘“‘fiddling.’”’ Following the Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress at Seattle on December 7th and 8th at Seattle, 
there was a special meeting of the Shingle Branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The members of that branch, 
who are shingle manufacturers of Oregon and Washington had 
but recently been in attendance at the Shingle Congress which 
included as well, shingle manufacturers from British Columbia. 
The objects of the Congress as shown by the character of the 
addresses and discussions were all for the benefit and unity of 
the shingle industry, which had every need for unity in face 
of the steady and organized opposition which meets it in its 
legitimate markets. : 


Any advance made at the Congress toward a united front 
against the enemies of the wooden shingle must surely be greatly 
minimized, if not entirely nullified, by the deliberate action of 
the major portion of delegates who attended that congress. In 
their capacity as members of the Shingle Branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association those same delegates who had 
ostensibly been working for unity a few hours before, set to 
and undid all their good work by the passing of the resolution 
endorsing the 50 cent tariff on shingles. That proposed tariff 
is admittedly aimed at the shingle manufacturers of British Col- 
umbia. If any one ever had any doubt on that point, the very 
wording of the first clause of the resolution, which is printed 
in another page of this issue, would set it at rest. And the 
discussion which accompanied the introduction of the resolution 
went further. It was, according to the inspired despatches which 
went broadcast to the daily press, a plaintive bleat against the 
unfair competition of British Columbia shingles ‘‘made with 
cheap Oriental labor.”’ 


Oriental Labor Not As Cheap As White 


It is with that phase of the question in particular that this 
comment desires to deal. On the general question of what 
sells B. C. cedar shingles in the U. S. market against the product 
of Pacific Coast States, it is merely sufficient to refer any inquirer 
to the trend of prices over a period of say the past three years. 
The records will verify the statement that in all that time there 
is and has been a spread of from 20 to 35 cents per thousand 
on like grades of shingles, in favor of the product of British 
Columbia shingle mills. One reason for this fact is that British 
Columbia is cutting better timber; another is that the manufac- 
turing process in B. C. mills is better. For those reasons British 
Columbia has always turned out a better shingle, grade for 
grade, and so has always commanded the higher price. 


In passing to the final point to be presented, it is worth 
incidental suggestion that the proposed 50. cent tariff will not 
benefit those shingle mills in the States which do not own their 
own timber. They are going to find that any spread in their 
favor created by the tariff will be promptly absorbed by the 
logger and timber owner. 

Dealing with the question of Oriental labor, through the 
kindness of an acknowledged authority on the subject WEST- 
ERN LUMBERMAN submits herewith a statement which proves 
that Orientals are not economical operatives, though they are 
paid a less price per thousand, for their product. The test, for 
it was a test, was carried out in one of the best shingle mills in 
British Columbia, one which has in its office the Price, Water- 
house cost accounting and audit system, and the test was made 
in accordance with this system. As will be noted in the memo- 
randum below, the test was carried out in June last, hence is 
fair and representative of present-day conditions. It shows that 
the mill pays a premium of 3 cents per thousand to get white 
sawyers and as a result there is a direct gain of 8 cents per 
thousand because the white man cuts more shingles. One thing 
not shown, but which is given as a fact, the wastage of material 
by the Oriental is three times that of the white man. The memo- 
randum follows: 

“The statement below shows the comparative manufactur- 
ing cost per M. shingles of three white and three Chinamen 
sawyers, taken for a period of ten days. 

Our average cost of production in June, 1921, outside the 
sawing and packing, which are piece-work, includes wages, 


Though Used as an Argument. 


other than sawing and packing, supplies, repairs, fire and other 
insurance, water, depreciation of plant, etc., management of 
office, salaries, interest on loans, miscellaneous expenses, adver- 
tising, taxes, motor expenses, etc., and is as follows: 


Average daily cost of production, other than 


packing and sawing, per machine ............ $19:98 
Cost of White Sawyers: 
3 White men cut 870 M. in 10 days. 
1 White man cuts 290 M. in 10 days. 
1 White man cuts 29 M. in 1 day. 
Average cut of white sawyer, 29 M. per day. 
Cost of wage at-20¢ per Mae] eee 5.80 
$25.73 
Total cost of manufacturing 29 M. shingles per 
MAN ...bs.c.02sAhes este eee 25.73 
Total cost of manufacturing 1 M. shingles per 
MAN jel ie ee ee .887 
Cost of Chinese Sawyers: 
3 Chinamen cut 750 M. in 10 days. 
1 Chinaman cuts 250 M. in 10 days. 
1 Chinaman cuts 25 M. in 1 day. 
Average cut of Chinaman, 25 M. per day. 
Cost of wages at-i¢ per Moe ee 4.25 
Average daily cost of production, other than 
sawing, and packing -te ee 19.93 
24.18 
Total cost of manufacturing 25 M. shingles per 
DUAN |)... eee Eee ee Re ee 18 
Total cost of manufacturing 1 M. shingles per 
Ta ee ee ee .967 
Chin ese "cost y:75 20 tae A Se ee ae .967 
White Man [COST i. 2: eee oe tee ee 887 
In favor of white niane es: 2 ae eee eee $ .08 


Claim for $2,269 for a boom of logs refused by the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Company when delivered by Alexander Barber 
and Albert Smith, loggers, who claim under a contract, has been 
decided by the Vancouver courts partially in favor of the com- 
pany, which had paid $494 into court in settlement of the claim. 
die dotenss was that the logs were not up to standard for pulp- 
making. 


Statements made during the Dominion elections regarding 
the amount of tie contracts awarded the Northern Construc- 
tion Company by the Canadian National Railways, drew a sharp 
and prompt rejoinder from President D. B. Hanna, who wrote 
contradicting a statement made in public speeches, that by let- 
ting tie contracts to that company the Canadian National had 
“thrown away $2,000,000.” Mr. Hanna stated that in the three 
years since the government took over the lines, the total pur- 
chases of ties from the Northern Construction Company amount- 
ed to but $987,000. 


On Nov. 25th last the Railway Commission ruled that de- 
murrage rates on railway cars were to be $1 per day for the 
first two days after the 48 hours’ free time; and $5 per day 
thereafter. Prior to the war the rate was a straight $1 per 
day after the 48 hours’ free time. . In 1917 a war measure fixed 
the rates at $1 for the first day, $2 for the second, $3 for the 
third, and $4 for the fourth and $5 for the fifth and each suc- 
ceeding day. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
various prominent eastern Boards of Trade had asked for the 
practical restoration of the old pre-war rate, so the present 
sharp increase is a complete surprise. 


To consider the purchase of pulp and timber in large quan- 
tities will be one of the objects of a visit of prominent Japanese 
business men to Canada in the early spring. This group of re- 
presentative Japanese is now in London discussing methods of 
developing trade between Japan and the British Empire. An- 
nouncement of their intention to visit the principal cities of 
Canada, including British Columbia coast cities, was made by 
the leader of the delegation. 


_ completely destroyed by fire a short time ago. 
_ Owned by Hindu capital and was valued at $70,000. 
- nouncement regarding its re-building has yet been made. 
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Farewell Banquet to Mark Rector 


B. C. Loggers Association Hosts at Successful Function Given in 
Honor of Retiring President Who Goes to Chicago 


When Mark Rector, retiring president 
of the B. C. Loggers’ Association, left 
Vancouver for Chicago, where in future 
he will reside, he carried with him abun- 
dant assurance from the men he had 
been associated with in the timber in- 
dustry in the Coast Province, that he 
carried their heartiest good wishes with 
him in his new sphere of activity. Ata 
farewell banquet tendered him at the 
Hotel Vancouver on the evening of Dec. 
8th by his associates in the logging in- 
dustry, many warm expressions of per- 
sonal esteem were voiced by the speak- 
ers, and many equally warm tributes 
paid to his ability and activity in the in- 
terests of the industry. The gathering 
which was under the auspices of the 
Loggers’ Association, included in its 


Mark Rector 
guest list many lumber manufacturers and others identified 


with lumbering in British Columbia. At the head of the table, 
Mr. Goodwin G. Johnson, now president of the Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation presided. Once the preliminaries of the evening in the 
excellent menu were disposed of, the chairman called on Mr. 
Perry D. Roe to act as toast-master, and that veteran fulfilled 
the office with credit to himself and satisfaction to the 
assembly. 


Strictly informal and distinctively social as it was, the 
banquet developed a surprising total of oratorical talent. All 
of the speakers regretted the approaching departure of a man 
who had won universal friendship through his personal quali- 
ties, and many of them hoped that he would soon return, while 
some ventured that he would not be away from British Colum- 
bia for a year. Among the speakers were Mr. A. E. Munn, Mr. 
Geo. R. Naden, Deputy Minister of Lands, Mr. F. S. Buck, Mr. 
F. R. Pendleton, Mr. Aird Flavelle, Major L. R. Andrews and 
Capt. C. 8. Cowan of the Forest Service, Mr. E. S. H. Winn and 
Mr. H. B. Gilmour of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Mr. 


‘E. J. Coyle, of the Towboat Owners’ Association, Mr. M. J. 


Butler, a visiting lumberman from New Zealand, Mr. C. E. Gar- 
rett, Mr. H. R. MacMillan, Mr. W. D. Harvie, of the Vancouver 
Harbor Board, Mr. Knox Walkem, Mr. W. B. W. Armstrong, 
and Mr. M. A. Grainger. 


Mr. Grainger, acting secretary of the Loggers’ Association, - 


and managing director of the Timber Industries Council, read a 
number of telegrams and letters from men prominent in the 
industry up and down the coast, regretting their inability to be 
present and joining in expressions of personal regret that Mr. 
Rector was leaving, and wishing him continued success in his 
new environment. Near the close of the banquet proceedings, 
Mr. Rector was made the recipient of a handsome travelling 
bag from the association. Mr. C. E. Garrett in a neatly phrased 
speech made the presentation. Rising to respond, Mr. Rector 
was visibly overcome by this additional proof of the genuine 
friendship of his former associates. He assured them all that 
he doubted if he could have made the resolution to leave Van- 
couver had the time for the decision come after such an occa- 
sion, when so many kind words were spoken. Always he would 
follow with deep interest the prosperity of the lumber industry 
of British Columbia. 


Mr. Rector has been for ten or twelve years identified with 
the logging industry on the coast. He came to Vancouver from 
Chicago, to which city he returns to join his father in business. 
He will be engaged in financial lines, and the institution he will 
be connected with is a concern of long standing, with offices in 
the McCormick Building. For some time prior to the sale of 
the interests of the International Logging Company to new 
owners, Mr. Rector had been manager, with head offices in 
Vancouver. 


~ 


The Virginia Lumber Company’s sawmill at Coombs, on 
the line of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company’s Van- 
couver Island line and about thirty miles west of Nanaimo, was 
The mill was 
No an- 
Mid * . 


We aNd 


Freight Rates Getting Back Gradually 


Canadian Railway Commission Makes Ten Per Cent. Cut, 
In Line with Reductions on U. S. Lines 


Effective December Ist, 1921, the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada announced a general reduction of 10 per 
cent. in freight rates on all steam roads under the jurisdiction 
of the Board. The announcement followed a conference be- 
tween the commissioners and the presidents and officials of the 
Canadian National, Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Rail- 
ways. After the conference Chairman F. B. Carvell explained 
that the reduction was not a straight ten per cent cut from the 
existing tariffs, but was a deduction of that amount from the 
35 per cent. western and 40 per cent. eastern increases put in 
effect on Sept. 13, 1920. 

As there was an automatic reduction of 5 per cent. on Jan. 
1, 1920, from the 35 and 40 per cent. increases, the tariff now in 
effect shows a net increase of 20 per cent. in western rates and 
25 per cent in eastern rates, over the tariff in effect prior to 
Sept 18, 1920. On April 12, 1921, a reduction on lumber rates 
from B. C. points to Eastern Canada was announced by the Com- 
missioners, to take effect April 21. The reductions, which have 
been operative ever since, were more in some cases than the 
ten per cent under the new order; hence no further change 
will occur in lumber and shingle tariffs. On the other hand, 
where reductions of more than ten per cent. had been made 
the new general order specifically excepts such cases from any 
increase. 

New Rates in U. S. Territory. 

Lumber rates from all Pacific Coast terminals to points 
east of Chicago were reduced Dec. 24 by nearly all the U. S. 
roads participating in such business. The reduction is stated 
to have been made to meet Panama Canal competition, also to 
more nearly equalize rates in comparison with those enjoyed 
by southern lumber manufacturers. The schedule to principal 
U.S. eastern centres in comparison with previous tariff is given 


below: 
Old Rates New Rates 
IN ewip MORK teed e.coe is ee oe ee ee $1.061%% $ .90 
BOSUOM fe teeree sc ras oar on aa re 1.061% .90 
Biall@ghSy se eet o  e Ee ee a 94 8814 
Pits Uno are ae Cranes ekg oe nw .94 8814 
ID Gaon ers aed eae eek a eee 8714 .85 
CinGinimatig ges ea eee en ee RE 8716 85 


The tariff on shingles and cedar products is fixed at 1314 
cents higher than the rates named for lumber, it was stated 
when the reduction was announced. 


Cause for Complaint of Slow Shipments 


A recent despatch from Regina says that the lumber yard 
operators throughout the province report some activity in the 
trade, but. register a complaint as to securing lumber from 
British Columbia. They claim orders are not filled fast enough 
to meet the demand for lumber on the eastern sections of the 
prairies, where a large amount of building is being done. 

Interviewed on the subject of the above despatch, which 
had a good deal of publicity east and west, lumber operators at 
the coast put their finger on the trouble most definitely and 
emphatically. One of them said: ‘Cause for the complaint 
arises directly from the class of orders placed. If a dealer 
sends in an order which is pretty nearly a bill for the lumber 
going into a single house, he cannot expect to get it sorted up 
and shipped as quickly as a legitimate mixed car for yard 
stock.” Said another: ‘‘We just had an order for a car from 
a prairie dealer and it looked as if he had gone right down 
the list, ordering a few sticks of each item.” Still another: 
“Tf the retailer would stock up his yard so that he could fill an 
ordinary bill, it would avoid all the delays complained of. The 
trouble is they are down too fine on stock and when they get a 
sure order for a bill of quantities, they just about order that and 
no more. It makes slow work to fill such orders, covering fifty 
or more different specifications.” 


New Lumber Firm for Calgary 


E. W. Jewett has opened up a wholesale lumber and coal 
commission business at 441 Lougheed Building, Calgary. Mr. 
Jewett is well known among the retail lumbermen on the prai- 
ries, having been connected with the Lumber Manufacturers 
Yards, Limited and the Rutley Lumber Co. Limited at Regina for 
six years and the past four years as general manager of the 
Kimball Lumber Co. Limited, with head offices at Swift Current, 
Sask. 
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A tip on the market: Prairie and Eastern buyers get in an 
order for a car a month, a car a week, or a car at as close inter- 
vals as you can handle it, so the sticks in your yards will not 
be bare when demand begins, and you suddenly wake up to 
the fact that there is a rush on and your orders are standing in 
a long waiting list. 

That in effect is the substance of the view held by many 
of the best posted men in the lumber trade at the coast at the 
nresent time, and WESTERN LUMBERMAN passes it on in all 
good faith to the marketing fraternity who have the responsibi- 
lity of taking care of the consumer. No doubt, so far as the 
prairie section is concerned, they will come back and say that 
there is not much use ordering under present conditions, when 
the average farmer buyer of lumber cannot pay for it. Giving 
that consideration all that is its due, it is still true that there 
will be some business on the prairies. It is also still true that 
there are little or no stocks in the prairie lumber yards and 
that the majority of the retail trade are ordering mighty little 
at the present time. It is all right to be conservative and care- 
ful; but the man who has his eyes and ears open in his own dis- 
trict knows fairly well what he can expect in the way of trade. 
Re can get a line on the probable requirements of almost every 
possible customer. From that he can make a fairly close esti- 
mate of what he in turn will require to order. As soon as 
re reaches that point, then the sooner he begins to fix up his 
orders and place them the better. 

Just now the active factors in moving coast lumber and 
shingles are California and the Atlantic ports. California is 
buying heavily, the major portion of the business going, of 
course to the mills of Washington and Oregon. British Colum- 
bia is getting a share, notably in lath and shingles. While the 
Atlantic business goes in large part to the mills across the line, 
every steamer sailing via Panama Canal is taking parcels of 
larger or smaller proportions from British Columbia. There 
is a distinct expansion in the movement to Atlantic ports. In- 
creased terminal handling facilities at those ports, making it 
possible to distribute cargoes speedily, have been a strong fac- 
tor. At the present time those terminal facilities are being 
extended and in some cases new installations on large scale are 
being made. That the U.S. railways recognize this competitive 
movement in transportation is seen in the reduction in rail rates 
to eastern points. On the New York standard of surfacing 14 
off—quarter scant—the comparison of all-rail 90 cent rate with 
the cargo rates applying on lumber is given as follows worked 
out per thousand feet: 


90c Rail Rate $17 Water Rate $18 Water Rate 


“Sa (BE eee eel $25.20 $13.64 $14.44 
iors Wy: LD ais Reema oe 25.20 13.95 14.77 
44, 2) i )o3 een RD 25.20 14.25 15.09 
2S ee eg ee ee 25.20 14.41 15.26 
Pox Oi te ok 26.10 14.50 15.36 
PEL el Cy 26.10 14.57 15.42 
Green Timbers 

andwbies > 29.70 17.00 18.00 


Other export markets seem to have hecome somewhat quiet, 
with exception of Japan, which is once more showing amazing 
power to absorb lumber. Rail trade is feeling the effects of in- 
ventory time—though so far as the stocks in some of the rail 
markets go, there is little to inventory. However, the mills at 
the coast are cleaning up on their own inventories, so that the 
seasonal dullness is not unacceptable. There is a tone of con- 
fidence that has been lacking for over a year until now. The 
expectation is that rail trade in the coming season is bound to 
enforce a more equitable range of prices than has been prevail- 


ing. The danger of another runaway market, such as marked 
two years ago is predicted in some circles. At any rate, mill 
stocks are down to a fine point and the opening of an active 
demand market will make the shortage apparent at once, for 


some lines are almost impossible to place now. 

Common Boards—This is a specification that has not been 
moving, and as stocks accumulated more than in most others 
there is still a plentiful supply, with price still cut very fine. 


Trend of Lumber Market in Stocks and Demand 


“Western Lumberman” Summary of Trade and Conditions Gathered from 
Many Reliable Sources Showing Supplies and Movement. 


Common Dimension—Stocks are better than a month ago. 
Prices are as cheap as ever, with demand at the moment light. 
California and Atlantic markets ask for quarter scant in random 
lengths and width. 

Shiplar—There has been no great demand for either No. 
1 or No. 2 shiplap, either in Douglas fir or Western hemlock, 
hence the stocks are still fairly liberal, especially No. 1. East- 
ern Canada is taking a certain amount of the stock steadily. 

Cedar Boards—No. 1 and 2 common cedar boards, unlike fir 
and hemlock, are scarce, due to the fact that little is being made 
because all cedar logs remain high. 

Clear Cedar—tThis stock in 1 by 6, 8 and 10 is so scarce 
that prohibitive prices are asked. The demand for cedar bevel- 
led siding is taking the material that might be made into clear 
boards. Rough green clear cedar is impossible to get. The 
Japanese market is taking all the clear cedar in logs and long 
bolts, as well as all the hemlock squares in lengths to suit the 
trade. 

V-joint, 5-8ths—Al]11] stock in either 3 or 4 inch width of 
5-8ths V-joint is hard to get. The price is bound to advance over 
present quotations. ‘ 

Drop Siding—Good Western hemlock drop siding sells well 
in the Ontario market. It is even preferred to fir in some cases. 
The Eastern buyer has found out that this material is not to be 
compared with the eastern hemlock. Stocks in hand at the 


mills have not been increased, and the surplus is being absorbed, 


while no large quantities are being produced. 

Fir Flooring, Edge and Flat Grain—Demand has ceased on 
these stocks, and with prices on the other'side of the line lower 
the market here shows sympathy. There is still no large accu- 
mulation, so that a very light movement would put this item on 
the wanted list. 

Fir Finish, Shelving and Stepping—There is such a heavy 
demand for clears in rough for Eastern and U.'S. shipment. 
that the stock of shelving, finish and other factory purpose 
is very much reduced. The price is stiffening up. 


Lath—California is still buying lath freely in the B. C. 
market. Every vessel in the coasting trade south is taking from 
half a million up, each trip, and there seems to be no limit to 
the market. The stocks in hand are down low, due to the 
steady demand and reduced cutting. 


Shingles—Atlantic coast shipments, by numerous vessels 
making the Panama Canal route, are still the feature of the 
shingle market. Rail trade, in common with lumber movement, 
is light at the present season. Indications are that there will 
be a strong market, but it is not yet present. Production is cur- 
tailed lately. Current quotations at present on F.O.B. basis, 
coast points are: 


aX, Canadian funds {32> ee Tae eee $3.30 
5X, ‘American ‘funds: 26007) oe ee 3.85 
Kurekas, American fundsts 22) eee 4.50 
Perfections, “American finds oe 4.85 
Clears, American’ funds 2. ee 2.95 


Fir and Hemlock Logs—Production has been greatly re- 
duced in the past few weeks. The holiday season coupled 
with rough weather had an effect, while many of the mills 
have been preparing for annual overhaul, thus reducing demand. 
Stocks in the water available for the mills are lower than 
ordinary. There is still a visible supply of unmarketable logs, 
which will have to wait a long time for a buyer, according to 
all appearances. There has been no reduction in the standard 
quotations, and operators are loath to consider a lower sche- 
dule of prices. At present fir logs bring $11, $17 and $24, for 
the three grades, while hemlock brings $14 and $15. 


Cedar Logs—Continued demand for almost every grade 
of cedar logs—cut to the length for their trade—comes from 
the Japanese market. This, with keen demand for clear cedar 
lumber and steady market for all cedar bevelled siding is keep- 
ing the price of cedar logs stronger than prices for shingles war- 
rant. Clear logs bring as high as $40. while shingle logs are 
running up to $21 and $22. At those prices the shingle mills 
are very unwilling buyers on present shingle market prices. 


_ various provinces. 


_ provement for the better grades of white pine. 
_ still plentiful, having been for some time a drug on the market, 


aah - ee 
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Lumber Outlook For Eastern Canada 


(By G. B. VAN BLARICOM) 
(Being the first of a series of articles exclusive to and written especially for the WESTERN LUMBERMAN by this well-known authority). 


The lumber outlook in Eastern | 
Canada for 1922 is viewed more 
hopefully and optimistically as each 
succeeding week passes. True, the 
month of December was a quiet one, 
but such a state of affairs is seasonal 
owing to the taking of inventories 
and a desire on the part of each 
yardman to find out where he 
stands, not only in a financial scale, 
but in the realm of stock on hand. 

More logging camps have been 
opened up in Ontario and Quebec 
than was at first supposed and the 
cut is going to be considerably larg- 
er than predicted. It will, possibly, 
run from 60 to 70 per cent. as much 
as last year, whereas an earlier 
forecast did not concede more than 
30 to 40 per cent. 

Stocks in retail yards are gener- 
ally low as, during the past few 
months, owing to the industrial in- 
activity and the absence of any . 
large structural undertakings in rural communities, due to the 
low price of farm produce and live stock, dealers had not been 
taking aboard any more lumber than would meet their imme- 
diate requirements. In the cities, however, particularly the 
larger centres such as Toronto and Montreal, housebuilding has 
been proceeding on an extensive scale and there is no doubt 
that the activity will continue throughout 1922. 


All trades connected with the building industry in Toronto 
have been asked to take a reduction of 10c per hour, but whether 
they will do so or not, remains to be seen. Should wages come 
down, there is little doubt but many, who have been hanging 
back waiting for an opportune moment, would go ahead and 
build. The public is now pretty well convinced that lumber 
quotations have struck bottom, and members of the wholesale 
and retail trade are like-minded. 


While it is dangerous to make forecasts in the lumber situa- 
tion, and no one cares to figure in the role of a prophet, it looks 
as if values are due to advance as soon as demand re-asserts 
itself. This will possibly not be until well into February. No 
one, however, desires to see a runaway market. 


G. B. VAN BLARICOM 


Well known lumber authority who 
will supply the readers of ‘““West- 
ern Lumberman” with valuable 
articles on the trend of the lum- 
bering industries in the East and 
in the Dominion as a whole. 


Convention of Lumbermen in Toronto 


The forthcoming annual convention of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held in Toronto on January 11th 
and 12th, and not only will the whole trade outlook, both dom- 
estic and foreign, be reviewed, but it will be interesting to get 
the interchange of opinion from representative producers of the 
In a message to the Canadian trade, Dan. 
McLachlin, of Arnprior, president of the C. L. A., says the dark 
days of business stagnation and the problems of deflation are 
passing into history, leaving a clear horizon ahead, which prom- 
ises normal business in the near future. This is possibly as 
accurate a size-up of conditions as can be presented. 


Another deliverance of the same tenor was recently made 
by George W. Grier, chairman, of the Montreal Lumber Asso- 
ciation, who stated that the industry had come through probably 
the most strenuous and difficult year of its history and is now 
in a position to discover exactly how it stands in regard to 
market conditions. Mr. Grier remarked that at this period a 
year ago lumbermen were in the dark, facing a deflation of 
market prices, the extent of which they had no means o fdeter- 
mining. This deflation was in some lines a great deal more than 
many members of the trade expected. Now lumber values have 
reached a somewhat more stable basis, and it would not be 
unduly prophetic to say that the next move would, in all likeli- 
hood, be in an upward direction and especially on some lines 
in which the market is short at the present time. Mr. Grier adds 
that the lumbermen are looking with confidence to 1922, 


although they do not expect anything in the nature of a boom. 


-. The American market has recently shown considerable im- 
Mill culls are 


and prices ranging from $20.00 to $30.00, delivered in Toronto. 
es : 


dian roads. 


Outlook for Coast Products in East 


So far as the Eastern call for Coast products is concerned, 
nearly all the direct representatives of B. C. mills report the 
past year as being fairly satisfactory in view of general condi- 
tions. When every thing is taken into consideration there is 
not much to complain of. Some firms have sold double the 
quantity in the east during 1921 that they did in 1920; others 
show a gratifying gain. Of course, December has been a quiet 
month, as it always is, but eastern salesmen are looking for 
an early pick-up of B. C. products. B. C. red cedar shingles 
are a little weaker in price with fewer requisitions than they 
have been for some months, but there are many features that 
are encouraging. Some two months ago B. C. representatives 
began asking for an average about $5.00 more for uppers in the 
shape of flooring, ceiling, siding, rough and dressed finish. This 
elevation in price made little diminution in demand. Lately 
rough clears were advanced another $5.00 a M. One weak spot 
consists in common boards and shiplap, and it is believed that 
these will go up in the near future in sympathy with the other 
advances that have taken place. 


The mixed carload trade during November and early Dec- 
ember was on the whole very favorable; in fact, since September 
last there has been a steady upward trend in the call for B. C. 
fir, although the market at times has been spotty. Dimension 
stock is being brought up fairly well, but the business in timbers 
has been meagre during the fall months. Car material is being 
ordered quite freely in both fir and hemlock, due largely to 
the extensive repair work going on. Several carloads of stock 
for siding, roofing, decking, sills and inside lining, have been 
disposed of in Montreal. Clear red cedar siding is high in price 
and scarce, so eastern representatives say, owing to the heavy 
shipments to Japan. There have also been substantial purchases 
of cedar bevel and bungalow siding by American buyers, which 
have tended to limit the amount available for the east. Clear 
hemlock bevel siding is also having quite a call. 


Reduced Freight Rates to Eastern Canada 


It is still felt by eastern representatives that freight rates 
from the Coast to Toronto and Montreal are too high, although 
a reduction goes into effect this month owing to concession made 
by American transportation lines having to be met by the Cana- 
The rate on lumber from Vancouver to Toronto 
was, during the latter end of December, reduced from 90c to 
8816c, and from Vancouver to Montreal the rate is now 90c 
instead of 95c. There has been a slight reduction in the carry- 
ing charges in shingles, the rate from Vancouver to Toronto 
being $1.02 instead of $1.10, as formerly, and to Montreal $1.0% 
instead of $1.18. Roughly speaking, 1000 shingles weigh 160 
Ibs., which means that the carrying charges on B. C. réd cedar 
shingles will be 25c per M. less than formerly to Montreal and 
a 12c decrease will apply so far as the Toronto end is concerned 
While these freight concessions are in themselves not startlinc. 
B. C. mill representatives are thankful for anything in this dire-- 
tion. They believe that “every little bit’? added to what they 
already have, makes ‘“‘just a little bit more,’’ and the carryin~ 
costs are now headed in the right direction—which is 2 down. 
ward one. 


There are many other features of the market, its ups and 
downs, its strength and weakness, on which one could write, but 
at present the atmosphere is not surcharged with a strong busi- 
ness spirit. Instead the sentiment of goodwill prevails and, amid 
the general rejoicings, the Eastern lumbermen are looking for- 
ward to the big convention in Toronto on the 11th and 12th of 
January. They extend a particularly strong invitation to their 
fellow producers in the West to be present with them. It is 
desirous to co-ordinate the interests of the industry in all prov- 
inces of the Dominion so as to present a strong, united front to 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for a further decrease in 
freight rates and also in opposing any legislation, which may be 
levelled against the wooden shingle by certain factors who 
would restrict its use and, if they had their way, practically cast 
it into oblivion. There is no doubt that a decisive move will be 
made by the lumbermen at their January convention in defence 
of the shingle against the charge of it being a fire menace. The 
Eastern lumber market, without the sale of B. C. red cedar 
shingles, would be like the play of Hamlet with Hamlet elimin- 
ated. 
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Eight Hour Day Measure Defeated 


Proposed Legislation to Bring Previous Act Into Operation in 
Advance of Other Provinces Not Accepted 


British Columbia lumber manufacturers were saved from 
the possibility of an eight-hour day by a vote of twenty-four to 
fifteen in the Legislature recently when the celebrated Burde 
eight-hour-day bill was defeated. The bill was designed to 
bring into operation on May 1st next, legislation enacted last 
year to make effective eight-hour day regulations in B. C. when 
other provinces enacted similar regulations. : 

Opponents of the bill held that it would greatly curtail pro- 
duction in this province. David Whiteside, Liberal member 
for New Westminster, stated that he had interviewed large 
numbers of employers in lumber and other industries as well as 
members of the New Westminster Trades and Labor Council. 
The former all had declared that the bill would curtail produc- 
tion while increasing operating costs from fifteen to eighteen 
per cent. and that the export situation at present did not permit 
of such increase in cost. The lumber and pulp industry, said 
Mr. Whiteside, was wholly controlled by the export trade situa- 
tion and this Province could not control this trade but must 
submit to it. 

Mr. Whiteside pointed out that a large part of the competi- 
tion which the lumber industry of British Columbia has to face 
comes from Eastern Canada and the Eastern States where the 
working day is not often less than ten hours. In the Southern 
States negroes were employed at less wages than those paid 
Orientals here. Japanese manufacturers could import British 
Columbia timber, re-manufacture it and ship it back to this 
Province and sell at a lower figure than could the local indus- 
tries in this market. The mills claimed, he said, that if they 
could work two shifts of eight hours each day they would do so, 
but under present conditions in the export trade only one shift. 
could be used. The domestic market would not keep one quar- 
ter of the mills of British Columbia working, he declared. It 
was his opinion that until some inter-provincial arrangement 
was reached whereby all Provinces would be placed on the 
same basis, such legislation here was inadvisable. 

Mr. Whiteside cited the case of a lower Mainland mill 
which, in 1919, had taken on white workmen, but, he had been 
informed, not more than seventy per cent. of the men were on 
the job at one time and in three weeks they stopped work three 
times because of the weather. This cost the company $1,700. 
He mentioned the case of a logger who had lost $75,000 on his 
operations last year. Of thirteen mills operating during the 
first eight months of the present year but two showed profit, 
he affirmed. The time was thus inopportune for the Burde Bill. 

Mr. McRae (Yale) as an employer of thirty years’ standing 
held that a man could do more work in eight hours than in ten. 

Attorney-General Farris pointed out that, along with the 
Minister of Mines, he had introduced legislation to establish 
the principle of an eight-hour working day in the Province and 
that it would go on from step to step until there was a general 
eight-hour day. That legislation, he recalled, had been intro- 
duced five or six months ago and it was only by accident that 
the present session came in the same year. Certain treaty 
regulations relative to labor legislation had been created; fol- 
lowed by the labor convention at Washington, which was rati- 
fied at Paris, he stated. There were two different ways in which 
the obligations of Canada or any of the provinces of Canada 
could be carried out. The Federal Government had put the 
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matter up to the different Provinces and British Columbia was 
first, and up to date the only province which had responded and 
put legislation on the statute books. If there had been any bad 
faith it was not on the part of British Columbia, but on the part 
of the Ottawa Government. 

The principle involved in last year’s legislation was that it 
was desirable to have a general eight-hour day in Canada and 
to have it in British Columbia. If that principle was sound then, 
it was sound today, he argued. This matter was one which 
should be considered, he believed, in two ways—first, that in the 
interests of production it would be desirable to bring about a 
general eight-hour day and second that this was even more 
desirable in the interests of labor itself. 

A whole lot had been said about how industry would be 
affected by the eight-hour bill, R. H. Neelands, Labor member 
for South Vancouver, complained, but little had been said about 
its effect upon the workers. Statistics would show that in the 
lumber industry, the most important in the Province, the life of 
the worker would be extended for a period of nine years were 
the law put into effect, he declared. 


Plan Assembling Wharf at Ogden Point 


Long Unused Government Docks to be Linked up to Lumber 
Mills by Electric Railway, is Suggestion 


A new scheme for linking up the big Ogden Point piers with 
the lumber mills of the city by use of the B. C. Electric Company 
street car tracks has been endorsed by the Victoria City Council 
at the suggestion of Thomas Sorby, secretary of the Inner Harbor 
Association, who, for years, has been a leader in local port devel- 
opment. This scheme will be pressed upon Victoria’s member 
in the next House of Commons who will be asked to take it up 
with the Federal Minister of Railways, as the Ogden Point 
piers are owned by the Federal Government. 

In the first place, it is proposed that the Dominion Govern- 
ment proceed to connect the piers by a single railway line with 
the whole of the B. C. Electric system in Victoria. This would 
necessitate the re-building of several curves near the docks so 
that long freight cars could be hauled over the tracks. At the 
other end of the scheme, as it were, it is proposed that the street 
car tracks be linked up with the freight yards of the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway in the industrial area of the city, and with 
the Canadian National Railway line at a convenient point in the 
north of the city. This would place all the up-island mills as 
well as all the Victoria mills in direct communication with the 


Ogden Point piers, cars being routed over the street car tracks — 


for about two miles through the city. Thus, lumber cargoes 
could be assembled at Ogden Point for export and the $5,000,000 


docks which, since they were built, have been lying idle, would ~ 


be put to some useful purpose. 

The total cost of this whole scheme, including electrification 
of the present railway system in the Ogden Point yards, would 
be about $50,000. This plan would replace the Government’s 
original scheme to build a car-ferry slip at Point Ellice, across 
the Harbor from the docks, and operate car ferries which would 
carry cars from the docks to a Canadian National Railway ter- 
minus on the Reserve area. This proposition would cost about 


$150,000, so that the Sorby street car plan would effect a saving 
of about $100,000. 


For years now Island lumbermen have been advocating the 
use of the Ogden Point piers as an assembling wharf for lumber 
cargoes. Establishment of an assembly plant there would en- 
able the smallest mills up the Island to participate in export 
shipments. They could send small quantities of lumber to the 
assembly plant to form part of a large cargo which would wait 
for the arrival of steamers. As cargoes could be assembled in 
plenty of time ahead there would be no delay in loading. Com- 
plete loading equipment, which would speed up the departure 
of lumber-carrying vessels, would be installed. f 

The use of the piers in this way would be of the utmos 
advantage to the lumber trade of the whole Island and would 
be particularly valuable to the Victoria mills, most of which 
cannot load export orders at their own yards. The Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company is able to load lum- 
ber on schooners at its own mill docks, but the other lumber 
manufacturing plants are situated too far up the Harbor for 
this. In the past a great part of Victoria lumber for export 
has been taken to the Ogden Point docks in scows. The empty 
cars, of course, would be loaded at the docks with freight which 
had been landed there by trans-Pacific steamers and put on the 
Canadian National Railway tracks, hauled to Patricia Bay and 
then ferried to the Mainland, where they can be routed over the 
whole National system. 
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SURE! CAMERON MILL IS IN VICTORIA! 


In December issue, WESTERN LMBERMAN was made to 
say, when describing electrical equipment in the big sawmill 
of the Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, that the Cameron 
Mill is at Vancouver. That was an error of the typesetter 
and the proof-reader’s vigilant eye blinked for once and the 
error was passed along into cold type. Our humblest apolo- 
gies are due to the Cameron Lumber Company—also to Vic- 
toria for the typographical error. 


Forest Act Amendments Recently Made 


Pulp Wood Defined and Wider Classification Perfected, Which 
Will Insure Cleaner Cutting of Timber—Boom Chains Act 


Important Forest Act amendments and other legislation 
vitally affecting the lumber industry of British Columbia were 
brought down by Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, and 
passed at the Legislature’s recent session. Under the new 
amendments power is given the Government to dispose of tim- 
ber either by public auction or public tender. Until now dis- 
posal has been entirely by public tender. 

Another amendment provides that holders of certain old 
leases which carried a low rental and a low royalty and which 
have not been changed into perpetual licenses shall be given 
until March 31, 1922, to exchange leases for licenses upon pay- 
ment of one dollar per acre and will thereafter pay the present 
license fees and royalties. 

It is made clear by another amendment that a pulp license 
stands exactly in the same position as an ordinary timber license 
in case of failure to pay the prescribed fees. An extension of 
time is granted in another amendment for survey of unsurveyed 
licenses. On account of both survey and back fees being re- 
quired this year it is felt that both falling due at once is unduly 
heavy. Extension of time is therefore being given for survey. 


Pulp wood was not specifically defined as the Forest Act 
stood heretofore. To make the matter perfectly clear and 
simple of operation, pulp wood is defined in a further amend- 
ment and provision is made that all timber from pulp licenses 
used for pulp purposes will pay pulp royalty, while all timber 
cut through the saw mill will pay saw mill royalty. The Lieut- 
enant-Governor-in-Council is given power in another amend- 
‘ment to declare as pulp wood timber that is below the standard 
-of utilization for saw mill purposes and this class of timber will 
then come under pulp royalty. The advantage of this provision 
is that it will result in clean cutting, as it will enable the operator 
to cut a lot of small timber that is now left uncut. It also will 
bring in more revenue to the Government and will reduce fire- 
hazard. Provision is made for another amendement to bring 
all the scaling service into the civil service. 

Hon. Mr. Pattullo also introduced a bill which provides for 
the branding of boom chains. 
little loss has been experienced by logging companies in the past 
through the mixing and misplacement of boom chains, he ex- 
plained to the House. Booms from various camps that come to 
Vancouver and other ports are broken up for sawing, the chains 
taken there become mixed either at the mill or in the shipment 
back to the camp. Heretofore there has been no way of segra- 
gating them or taking possession even though the chains were 
later found at some other landing. 

Representation on behalf of the loggers, asking for the 
introduction of a bill to protect chains had been made to him, 
Mr. Pattullo said. The bill, as introduced, provides for a regis- 
ter of boom chain brands to be kept by the Forest Branch of 
the Lands Department. In this register any owner may register 
a brand for marking his chains. The certificate of registration 
in his name is to be taken as prima facie evidence of ownership 
of the brand. The fact that any boom chain is branded with a 
registered brand is to be taken as prima facie evidence in any 
court that the proprietor of the mark is the owner of the chains 
so branded. A penalty is to be imposed for branding chains with 
Hite than a registered brand and for mutilating or defacing 

rands. 


Island Mills Demand Direct Export Loading 


Protest Against Alleged Decision of Shipping Companies to Take 
No Cargo at Island Ports 

Complaint that the Vancouver Island lumber industry is 

the victim of discrimination by the principal transportation com- 

panies engaged in trans-Pacific trade, although it produces from 

forty to fifty per cent. of British Columbia’s export lumber, was 


- made in a strong memorial presented by Island lumbermen to 


- Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce, when 


than full cargo shipments. 


Considerable difficulty and not © 
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he visited Victoria recently. The lumbermen asked Hon. Mr. 
Stevens to use his influence to end the present conditions. 


This is the memorial presented to Mr. Stevens by J. O. Cam- 
eron, President of the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, and E. J. Palmer, of Chemainus: 


“This memorandum is presented to you by the Vancouver 
Island branch of the B. C. Lumber Manufacturers, in behalf of 
all lumber manufacturing plants on Vancouver Island and your 
co-operation is sought in our efforts to correct a most serious 
and grievous burden imposed on the lumber manufacturers here. 
The matter complained about is briefly: 


“All companies operating steamships to and from British 
Columbia ports in the foreign trade have recently announced a 
determination to refuse to take on shipments of lumber at the 
port of Victoria. Indeed, your memorialists believe that such 
shipments will only be received for loading at the port of Van- 
couver. The companies which have agreed to establish and 
maintain the foregoing rule are: Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Company, Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, Dodwell and 
Company (Blue Funnel Line), Osaka Shoshen Kaisha, Balfour 
Guthrie and Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Canadian Govern- 
ment Mercantile Marine. 

“The Vancouver Island mills have for many years past 
and up to this present time produced from forty to fifty per cent. 
of all the lumber exported overseas from this Province. If the 
transportation companies enforce this rule recently announced, 
it will result in preventing Island mills from participating in less 
The cost of barging or otherwise 
transferring lumber from Vancouver Island to the port of Van- 
couver for loading will be so great as to make it impossible for 
them to compete with other mills not so burdened, and as-a 
result the quantity of lumber which will be exported from this 
Province will be greatly reduced. 

“It has been intimated that the excuse for refusing to 
load at the port of Victoria is complaints against the longshore- 
men who do the loading and storing of the cargo. If such is 
the fact, your memorialists are prepared to meet that objection 
by undertaking to guarantee as good dispatch in loading as the 
ships are given.at Vancouver and at no greater cost per thousand. 

“You are, therefore, urged to lend your influence to prevent 
the establishment by the transportation companies of the fixed 
policy of receiving lumber shipments only at Vancouver, and 
particularly to keep Victoria open as a shipping port of lumber.” 


_ Since this memorial was presented to Mr. Stevens transport- 
ation companies mentioned in it have written to lumbermen to 
deny charges of discrimination against Vancouver Island. 


Cameron Mill May Close Again 


‘Unless business improves the Cameron Company’s big mill 
at Victoria will be closed down again after a couple months’ 
operation, J. O. Cameron, President of the company announced 
recently. 


“The operation of the mill will depend entirely upon con- 
ditions between now and the beginning of the year,’ Mr. Cam- 
eron told The Western Lumberman. “If we cannot sell our 
lumber we have got to close down and we will not hesitate to do 
so. In November we increased our stock of lumber in Victoria 
1,300,000 feet and if we cannot do better in December we will 
quit operating. There is no market for lumber now in the in- 
terior of Canada or the United States. You can sell lumber, it 
is true, but you cannot get the cost of the logs. British Columbia 
mills cut 20,000,000 feet of lumber in November more than they 
sold. At Genoa Bay our mill cut about 1,000,000 feet more than 
was sold in November.”’ 


The Cameron Company recently completed its first big ex- 
port shipment from Victoria since re-opening the mill. The 
S.S. Nebraska took eighty tons of cedar timbers, 27 inches by 
9% inches to England. It is not known here for what purpose 
these deals are to be used in the Old Country. 


The Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company, of Che- 
mainus, recently shipped a large consignment of fish boxes to 
canneries on the West Coast of the Island on board the S.S. 
Tees. The S.S. Chilkoot loaded laths for San Pedro at the 
wharves of the Chemainus mill, and the 8.S. Canadian Prospector 
loaded 300,000 feet of lumber in addition to 300,000 feet loaded 
at the Sidney Mills Ltd., and the Genoa Bay Lumber Company, 
all for Shanghai. 
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The Fifth Annual Shingle Congress | 


A Meeting of Value to the Industry, Attended by Manufacturers and Wholesalers from all Parts of the Northwest. 


The Fifth Annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, held in 
Seattle, Washington, on December 7th and 8th, marked a step 
ahead in the evolution of the industry. From the calling to 
order of the first session by E. C. Miller, the president of the 
Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to the 
final adjournment, the program was full of constructive matter. 

Robert Anderson, general manager of Anderson & Sons, 
Logan, Utah, in his paper on the shingle requirements of the 
retail trade, urged the production of the very best product pos- 
sible. Nature provides in red cedar the best roofing material 
in the world. Manufacturers owe it to themselves and to the 
public to make a 100 per cent. perfect shingle. 

In his paper on Trade Extension and Service, R. S. Whiting, 
secretary of the Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, laid stress upon advertising the red cedar shingle, parti- 
cularly as to the better grades, those above Stars and Clears. 
The Wholesaler and Merchandising was the subject under which 
E. L. Connor, Connor & Bailey, Everett, Wash., arrived at 
several interesting deductions. In his opinion the present sys- 
tem of mill selling through wholesaler will gradually change, 
the wholesaler entering the manufacturing end and the manu- 
facturer selling direct. “The transit car must be eliminated. 
Violent price fluctuations must stop.” 

Don Clark led the discussion of “The Effect of Cedar Log 
Exporting on the Shingle Industry.”’ Out of sixty replies to a 
questionnaire, twenty-eight thought the exportation of logs and 
bolts injurious to the industry. Nineteen thought it beneficial. 
Twenty-two were in favor of prohibiting the export. Five 
opposed the prohibition. Seven would limit the exportation. 
Nine voted against the limitation. 

A valuable discussion of the Cost Accounting Essentials 
of the Shingle Industry was given by L. A. Pearce, of Pearce- 
Hellums Company. The Proper Nails for Red Cedar Shingles 
was ably presented by L. T. Hays, of Seattle, Wash. Copper 
bearing steel nails carefully galvanized are the ideal nails for 
shingles. 

Norman Coleman, president of the L. L. L. L. gave a valu- 
able exposition of the conditions between the employer and 
labor. J. W. DeYoung, of DeYoung & Roald, Architects, Port- 
land, Ore., gave an interesting and valuable talk, illustrated by 
projectograph, on Shingle Architecture. L. Kraemer, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturer’s Association, pointed out the 
menace of the Anti-Shingle legislation. Shingle manufacturers 
present were given an opportunity to see for themselves how 
they do things by a moving picture of ‘‘Shingle Manufacturing 
in British Columbia.” 

The social features of the Congress were well planned and 
unusually enjoyable. 

A big feature of the meeting was the skit, ‘Selling Red 
Cedar Shingles to the Consumer.’’ The scene was the office of 
a retail lumberman. The saleman was played by J.S. Williams, 
sales manager of the Grays Harbor Shingle Company. F. H. 
Lamar, secretary-manager of the Shingle Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, of British Columbia, was the obdurate prospective pur- 
chaser. 

In the progress of the playlet it was shown how to secure 
the interest of a customer in the higher grades of shingles and 
how to sell him against the misrepresentations of the patent roof- 
ing salesman. 

That Tariff Resolution 


A resolution endorsing the proposed 50 cent shingle tariff, 
passed by the Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, at a meeting immediately following the close of 
the Fifth Annual Shingle Congress, has been very widely cir- 
culated in the press, and with it has gone the erroneous impres- 
sion that the Red Cedar Shingle Congress passed the resolution, 
which is not the case. Following is the text of the resolution: 

Whereas: In deference to British Columbia shingle manu- 
facturers in the Rite-Grade movement, the Fourth Annual Red 
Cedar Congress, a year ago, courteously tabled a resolution for 
a United States tariff on shingles, and whereas: This act of 
courtesy on the part of the Fourth Annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress has been misrepresented to the congress of the United 
States, as witnesseth the attached exhibit—a statement given 
the public press by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion under date of September 7th, 1921, and published in full 
in the Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, and other papers of Sept- 
ember 8th, 1921; and whereas: The Shingle Branch of West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in convention assembled, de- 
plores and condemns the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s wilful and malicious distortion of facts concerning the 
shingle tariff action of the Fourth Annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress; and, be it resolved: That, in view of the mis-state- 
ments published by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, discrediting the American shingle manufacturer and his 
product and his methods, in the eyes of the public and Congress, 
that the shingle manufacturers of the States of Oregon and 
Washington can no longer permit such misrepresentation to go 
unchallenged; 


Therefore, be it resolved: That the president of the Shin- 
gle Branch of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is hereby 
instructed to appoint a committee consisting of Mr. George A. 
Bergstrom, of Everett, Washington; Mr. Neil Jamison, of Ever- 
ett, Washington, and Mr. W. C. McMaster, of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, as representing the red cedar shingle industry of the United 
States, to write a brief setting forth the true position of the red 
cedar shingle industry of Oregon and Washington on the tariff 
issue; and urging the retention of the 50 cent duty of the Ford-. 
ney bill, by the Senate Committee on Finance; and, be it further 
resolved: That said brief be prepared and filed immediately 
with the Senate Committee on Finance in connection with the 
tariff legislation now pending, that a copy of said brief be sent 
to each and every member of the Senate of the United States; 
and, be it further resolved: That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the daily press in contradiction of statements pre- 
viously given the press by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which association is neither producer, consumer, nor 
buyer of shingles. 


Will Provide Better Log Transportation 


Extension of Cowichan Lake Branch of Canadian National 
Railways Will Facilitate Getting Out Island Timber 


Extension of the Canadian National Railways Cowichan. 
Lake line will be started immediately, according to word received 
in Victoria by Premier Oliver from D. B. Hanna, President of 
the C.N.R. This information was confirmed in a telegram from 
Hon. S. F. Tolmie, M. P. for Victoria. 


The National Railways’ plan is to extend the present line 
ten miles past steel’s end so as to reach the James Lumber Com- 
pany’s operations on the shores of Cowichan Lake. G. A. Bell, 
Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals, in a telegram to Judge 
McIntosh, of Nanaimo, explains that the Canadian National Rail- 
ways have for some time been considering the extension of the 
Cowichan Lake line and that arrangements are being made to 
commence laying of another ten miles immediately. ‘Clearing 
of the right-of-way will be undertaken very shortly and when 
this is completed track laying will follow,’’ Dr. Tolmie states in 
his wire from Ottawa. 


Extension of the line has been urged by Island lumber 
interests for years. At present Cowichan Lake logging con- 
cerns tow their logs down the lake to its outlet where they have 
established loading facilities. Here the logs are loaded on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway cars and shipped to booming 
points on the east cost of the Island. 


When the new extension is completed it is expected that 
some logging companies will be able to load logs at points up 
the Lake and not far from the woods. It is hoped, however, 
that the ten-mile extension is but the forerunner of further ex- 
tension into the Nitinat country to the west of Cowichan Lake 
where some of the heaviest timber stands on the island are situ- 
ated. Big logging and probably lumber manufacturing devel- 
opments unquestionably would follow such an extension. Some 
years ago the grade for the line to the head of Cowichan Lake 
was made but, during the war, track laying was suspended and 
the grade is now overgrown with small trees. It will cost con- 
siderable money to clear the grade ready for steel now. 


For a time at least the new extension will not be generally 
used for hauling out logs from the Lake. Lumber companies, 
however, will use it to bring in supplies to their camps and the 
Medina Lumber Company, on the shores of the Lake, it is ex- 
pected, will ship out lumber on the line. The Cameron Lumber 
Company will not use it for hauling logs as it already has a 
loading facilities in use in connection with the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway on the east coast of the Island. 
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Match Splint Plant an Economizer 


Utilizing green timber of any species, and of quality in- 
ferior to that required for first-class lumber, the experimental 
plant for the making of match splints installed at Nelson during 
the past year by J. D. Mantion, gives promise of developing 
an industry of great value in utilizing materials now largely 
wasted in lumbering operations. The extension of Mr. Mantion’s 
small factory in Nelson to a large plant is purely a matter of 
demand, because there is an inexhaustible supply of timber 
suitable for use and the water power resources of the Kootenays, 
yet unused, are available to produce electric power in any quan- 
tity at a minimum cost. : 

Just at present, though the plant has not proceeded past 
the experimental size, because the patent process used is a 
new one, there are financial interests closely following its pro- 
gress. One group has in hand a plan for a finishing plant to 
be located at Winnipeg to handle the splint output from Nelson 
and prepare the finished product for the market of the Cana- 
dian West. Another group of financial interests has plans in 
hand for a large plant to be installed at some industrial centre 
in New York state for making either square or round finished 
matches. Each machine turning out square matches has a capa- 
city of 20,000 per minute, while the machines for round matches 
have a 33,000 per minute capacity. “ 

Mr. Mantion, who has had many years’ practical experi- 
ence, points out the radical improvement in his process over 
other plants, which can use only high grade pine timber, and 
that has to be seasoned for twelve months. His process uses 
inferior woods, many varieties of which can be secured at low 
cost, and large quantities are but waste in ordinary lumbering 
operations. 
holds patents for taking the green timber and turning out 
matches, with the timber perfectly seasoned in 24 hours. Briefly 
the process is described as follows: 

Green timber of almost any kind—pine, hemlock, spruce, 
Douglas fir, cottonwood, etc.—is sawn into three inch planks 
which are planed down to accurate measurement. These are 
then cut into blocks the exact length of the required match. 
The blocks are fed into a splint cutter which turns out match 
sticks (known to the trade as splints) at the rate of 20,000 a 
minute. The splints pass onto a series of endless chain plates 
of perforated iron, placed one below the other, and operated 
at a very high temperature. The wood is thus synthetically 
seasoned, while all dust and chips are got rid of through the 
perforations. The dried splints are passed on automatically to 
a belt conveyor, through a paraffin bath where each splint is 
impregnated. Next step is dipping the splint, another ingenious 
conveyor handling them automatically, a secret safety compo- 
sition being used. The conveyor system then carries the match 
to the next process, where the ignition point, made any desired 
color is put on. Finally the matches are passed through another 
trimming machine and a belt conveyor carries them to the 
packing room, where one of the few hand processes, that of 
stacking them in boxes, is conducted by girl employees. 


Busy Getting Out Logs in Nicola 
According to the Merritt Herald, fourteen camps are work- 
ing, under the superintendency of Mr. A. A. Faulkner, getting 
out logs for the Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., and contracts so far 
let total twenty-three million feet. In the Coldwater and Indian 
Meadow districts eight camps are in full operation, employing 
125 men. In the old Canford mill district there are four camps, 


ng while near Princeton there are two. In all some 200 men are 
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employed, and as work proceeds that number will be increased. 
It is planned to operate these camps steadily throughout the 
winter. Up to date plenty of experienced wood help has been 
available, and weather conditions have been ideal. 

Interviewed by the Herald, Mr. H. C. Meeker, general 
manager, is quoted as saying that his company shipped 95 per 
cent. of its output in 1921 to the markets of Eastern Canada 
and the U.S. A. From close observation of market conditions 
Mr. Meeker concludes that the outlook in those markets fo: 
the coming season is promising. For that reason his company 
is preparing for a production in round figures, for the 1922 cut, 
of 30,000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Meeker also points out the 
increased purchasing power of the dollar, now 25 per cent. 
more than a year ago. 


J. D. Kennedy, superintendent of the Canadian Timber & 
Sawmills, Ltd., plant at Gerrard states that a large staff of men 
are at work putting the mill in shape, and within a month it is 
expected to have it ready to put in commission. Already some 
timber is being cut, and when plans for operation are completed 
50 men will be put to work. 


McKay & Merry, of Trail, who own the portable sawmill 
at Delagoa Bay, near Slocan City, have a crew of men in the 
woods, under R. McTaggart, getting out logs. White pine is 
the chief variety being cut. It is expected that the mill will be 
running in the course o a very few weeks. 


Mr. Hamilton’s shingle miJl at Arrowhead was destroyed 
by fire in the last days of November, nothing but the boiler 
house and the shingle storage shed being saved. Insurance 
was not stated. Up to date no definite plans for rebuilding 
have been made. 


Advocating B. C. Red Cedar Shingles 


Er oe ee As this goes to press, Mr. Fred 
| H. Lamar, secretary-manager of 
the Shingle Association of B. C. 
prepares to leave on an extended 
tour of Eastern and Western Ca- 
nada, to attend the various con- 
ventions of lumbermen in the 
month of January. On Jan. 11 
and 12, Mr. Lamar will be in 
Toronto at the gathering of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lamar will be one of 
the speakers, and he will endea- 
vor to interest the dealers in the 
work of meeting and defeating 
the repeated attacks made on the 
age-old good reputation of the 
wooden shingle. It is interesting 
to note from the programme of 
the convention that another spea- 
ker, Mr. J. A. Coderre, of the 
FRED H. LAMAR Dominion Forest Products Lab- 


oratories at McGill University, will deliver an address on shingles 
with particular reference to the proper treatment to make them 
fire resistant. 

When the Toronto convention is over, Mr. Lamar is dated 
for Ottawa for the following week, when the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association holds its annual convention, to 
which the members of the Southwestern Ontario association 
are also invited. This convention is set for Jan. 18 and 19. 
From the Dominion capital Secretary Lamar is turning back 
west to reach Winnipeg in time for the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, whose convention dates are Jan. 25, 26 and 
27, as noted in another page of this issue. In the prairie capital 
Mr. Lamar is on familiar ground, and doubly so in the good 
company of his former colleagues of the W. R. L. A., for it is 
but a short year since he was in charge of that association’s 
1920 convention arrangements. It was at that time his resig- 
nation was announced and very shortly after he listened to the 
call of the last great west and came to the coast province where 
he has been linked up with the shingle manufacturers as sec- 
retary-manager. 

The eastern trip to meet so many of the lumber dealers in 
convention is expected to be fruitful in good results for the 
B. C. cedar shingle, through placing the problems of the indus- 
try squarely before the men who sell them to the consumer. 
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Se5 TOWING BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGS &%e% 


GULF OF GEORGIA TOWING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


1199 Sixth Ave. W. Vancouver, B.C. 


(Capt. H. N. Trueman, Superintendent.) 


West Coast or Northern Towing 
Barge, Scow, Raft or Boom 


5 Tugs 22 Scows 


Phone: Bayview 806 


YOUNG & GORE TUGBOAT CO., 


LIMITED 


OPERATING THE “SEA LION” 


“LOG TOWING ONLY” 


Hinds Wharf 


SEY. 9153 


Vancouver, B.C. 


JOSEPH MAYERS 
GENERAL TOWING 


354 FRONT ST. NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Operating Tugs— 


“M. C. M.” “FEARLESS” 


Agent for 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, Limited 


Nanaimo, British Columbia 


COYLE TOWING COMPANY, LIMITED 


General Towing 


TUGS 
LE ROI, JESSIE MAC, 
ACHATES, DAUNTLESS, 
STORM KING, FAULTLESS, 
B. C. BOY, PEERLESS, 
CHIEFTAIN, WIRELESS. 


905 DOMINION BLDG. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


PHONE: SEY. 7147 


HECATE STRAITS TOWING CO., LTD. 


850 HASTINGS STREET WEST 
LONG DISTANCE TOWING A SPECIALTY 


DAVIS RAFTS—BOOMS, ETC.—HANDLED 
HARBOUR TOWING 


CABLE ADDRESS: “BELJAY” 


TUGS :—“‘Celestial Empire’ (500 H.P.) and Two Motor Tugs, 
55 and 100 H.P. 


B. L. JOHNSON, WALTON & CO. 


MANAGERS 
502-503 CREDIT-FONCIER BLDG, VANCOUVER 


P.O. Box 830 G. E. Gilley, Mgr. 


Phone 291 


Phones 15 & 16 


Monarch Towing & Trading Co. 


LIMITED 
Operating Tugs: 
“Protective” - “Flyer” - “Burrard” 


LOG TOWING 
_SCOW TOWING 


Office of 


GILLEY BROS. LIMITED 


902 Columbia St. New Westminster, B.C. 
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An Important Transportation Link of the Timber Industry 


Fror five hundred miles, extending in a north-westerly and 
south-easterly direction, runs the western coast of British 
Columbia. This coast line is indented with myriads of inlets 
and river mouths until the shore line runs into thousands of 
miles. me 

All the shores of these indentations of the coast are cov- 
ered with British Columbia’s heaviest stands of timber. The 
contour of the country is such, however, that it would be im- 
practical to get that timber out to the mills and markets were 
it not for the towboat. 

Thirty years ago in the hey-day 
of the hand-logger, when he could 
fall his timber almost into the yard 
booms of the mills, the towing 
fleet of British Columbia consisted 
of two or three little boats with 
two-man crews. 


jin British Columbia 


OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN LOG 
TOWING 


te 


The Celestial Empire. 

The Celestial Empire, owned and operated by B. L. John- 
son-Walton & Company, while not a new boat, is one of the 
latest to enter the log towing business. 

She is 120 feet over all, 21 feet beam and has 14 feet draft 
with 59 registered H.P. She carries. fuel for 25 days’ steam- 
ing, which gives her an unusual radius of activity. 

The Faultless 

_ The Faultless is one of the smaller boats of the E. J. Coyle 
& Company, Limited, fleet. The LeRoi is the top boat of the 
fleet and is one of the ablest in 
British Columbia waters. 

The Faultless is typical of a 
much larger number of the boats. 
She is 102 feet overall, 21 feet 
beam, 10.5 draft; is 145 gross ton- 
nage, 95 net tonnage and is rated 


Captain H. A. Young, of Young Tugs 2-2 eee ee ec ec eeceee teenies 126 39. nomnal H.P. 

& Gore, owners and operators of . Waluation' = 92500 BA at $ 2,000,000.00 The Coutli 
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had so much to do and we worked Feet of logs towed in 1920 ........ 1,700,000,000 Captain McNeill is one of the old- 


until it was done.’’ 


Valuation of logs towed in 1920 25,000,000.00 


est and best known tow boat men 


The Beaver and the Mermaid 
were the first of the larger boats to 
enter the log towing business. They 
were side-wheelers and burned slabs for fuel. 
sections made them extend themselves. , 

Following the advent of the Beaver and Mermaid came 
the Belle, owned by the Royal City Mill and the Etta White, 
owned by the Moodyville Mill Company. i 

The Belle was the first tug to bring down “outside” tows. 
She would handle three booms towed astern of each other. 

The Etta White was burned a few years ago near Ocean 
Falls. 


A boom of ten 


The Log Towing Fleet. 

As the lumber industry grew, other boats were added to 
the fleet, until now one hundred and twenty-six are engaged 
in the business of towing logs. Of this number some eighty- 
eight are exclusively engaged in log towing. 

At the head of the fleet stand the Sea Lion, owned by 
Young & Gore, the Commodore, owned by the British Columbia 
Mill, Tug & Barge Company, and the Le Roi, owned by E. J. 
Coyle & Company. 

In the next class come the Achates, and the Faultless, 
E. J. Coyle & Co, andthe Daring owned by the Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Company. 

The Sea Lion 

The tug Sea Lion, owned and operated by Young & Gore 
Towing Company, Limited, is the queen of the log towing fleet. 
She is 130 feet over all, 22 feet beam, 15 feet draft and 500 
1.H.P. She is driven by triple expansion engines with 12-20-32 
inch cylinders and 24-inch stroke, and carries 180 pounds of 
steam. The engines were installed by Lloyd D. Gore in 1905. 


" _ Mr. Gore is now part owner and chief engineer. 
ae 
is equipped as comfortably as an ocean liner. 


The Sea Lion has an automatic take-up towing winch and 
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on British Columbia waters. Old- 

timers will remember him as the 

skipper of the Erin, for years own- 
ed and operated by J. S. Emerson. 


The Daring 

The Daring, owned and operated by the Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Company, is a very able boat of her class and is a fine 
example of the smaller size log tower. 

She is 85 feet overall, 17.8 feet beam, 8 feet moulded 
depth, and 55 registered tons. She handles a raft of twenty 
sections and goes up to Queen Charlotte Sound and the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. She carries a crew of seven men. 

Volume of Towing Business. 

The valuation of the boats in the log towing fleet run all 
the way from $3,500.00 up to the class of the Sea Lion, which 
is held at $80,000.00. The total investment in boats and equip- 
ment for this business is in excess of $2,000,000.00. 

Tugs of the first class carry crews of twelve men, of the 
second class eight to ten men and from that down to three or 
four men for the smallest boats. About seven hundred men 
are employed in the towing of logs. 

The average wage is around $120.00 a month, making a 
total of more than $80,000 a month, or over $1,000,000 a year 
for labor. 

Tow boat operators estimate that the wage cost is 25 per 
cent. of the operating cost and that fuel is 40 per cent. In that 
case the total operating cost would be $4,000,000 for the fleet 
and the fuel cost would be $1,600,000 a year. Quite a factor 
tor British Columbia coal mines, when we consider that by 
far the larger number of the tugs burn coal. 

Commissary supplies alone cost the fleet in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000 a year. Chandlery, such as paint, lines and 
other supplies, will approximate another $200,000. And the 
above figures do not take into consideration the boom chains 
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We Are B. C. Agents for 


“ROSE CITY BRAND’ || COR DAGE 


“Raintest” and “Aquapelle”’ Waterproof 


Clothing for Loggers, comprising: Made in B.C. 
PANTS 
SHIRTS 
JACKETS WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LEGGINGS LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
HATS OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 
ETC. 
ETC. 
nes a Let us quote you on 
The most Tow Line Rope (all sizes) | 
Satisfactory 
Waterproof Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 
Working 
Garments é 

Neuen hae CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 


LIMITED 


C. H. JONES & SON, LIMITED New Westminster, B.C 


Manufacturers Pioneer Brand Canvas Goods Selling Agents 


28 Water Street J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
VANCOUVER, B.C. Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTGARTH’S PATENT CORE ROPE 


For Winding and Hauling 


ADVANTAGE OVER OLD STYLE ROPES 


It provides greater safety because it is impossible for any acid in the 
hemp core to corrode the wires in the strands. A rope with an ordinary 
core frequently appears to be in good condition on the exterior, while 
its interior is in a dangerous condition. 


As the strands cannot crush each other there is no internal friction, 
and in consequence, broken wires are reduced to the minimum. 


At a normal load there is less elongation and consequently less twist 
in the shaft than is usual with ropes constructed with ordinary cores. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wood, Vallance & Leggat, Limited 


Wholesale Hardware - Ship Chandlery - Automobile Accessories - Logging Supplies 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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furnished by the loggers and running into many thousands of 
dollars a year. 

In 1920 a billion seven hundred million feet of logs were 
towed down the coast. They approximated a value of $25,- 
000,000. 

When we consider the volume and ramifications of the 
business that is originated by the log towing branch of the 
timber industry alone, we can begin to sense the life-giving 
importance of that industry to British Columbia. 


Building the Raft. 


When the logs are dumped into the booming grounds from 
any of the various methods used to bring them from the cut- 
tings to the water, they are held in large permanent booms 
until. sufficient are gathered for towing or until market condi- 
tions justify their movement. 

If the boom is to be, say, ten swifters long, twenty-three 
boom poles, each seventy-five feet long, are fastened together 
with boom chains; a hole large enough to admit the toggle on 
one end of the chain to pass through is bored at each end of the 


Daring 


poles, a boom chain is passed through the holes in each pair of 
gpeeing ends and the toggle passed through the ring of the 
chain. 

The poles are then swung so that the twelfth pole forms 
the end of a narrow rectangle, the outer ends of which are 
kept open. The yard boom is then opened and the logs driven 
into the far end of the rectangle. When the space enclosed 
by the first pair of poles is filled a line is fastened between 
the ends of the side boom poles to hold them together, the sec- 
roo is then filled and so on until the ten sections are 

ed. 

Poles, seventy-five feet long, are then drawn across the 
boom at the end of each section and one end of each of these 
poles is chained to the boom sticks. A line is then put across 
the boom and carried to a winch on the tug, or a donkey on a 
float, and the boom is pulled tight together. Holes are then 
bored in the other ends of the poles and chains are passed 
through to the side boom sticks, fastening them closely and 
firmly together. These binding poles are called ‘“Swifters.’’ 

The last poles on each side of the boom are then drawn 
together at the outer end and chained. The boom of ten sec- 


JUST A FEW OF THE FLEET 


Sea Lion 


tions is then ready to go into the raft, if more than one boom is 
to be towed. 

In the early days of the log towing game eight or ten 
sections, or “swifters” as they were sometimes called were all 
that a boat wanted to handle. Now, however, a tug like the 
Sea Lion will bring down as many as fifty-four sections, each 
containing thirty to fifty thousand feet of logs. 

When a large flat raft is to be towed it is made up into 
three booms abreast which renders the raft more compact and 
more easily handled. 

In October, 1905, the Sea Lion brought thirty-five sections 
containing more than 2,000,000 feet of logs into Vancouver 
from the northern coast. This tow broke all previous records 
and excited a considerable amount of talk among the towboat 
men at the time. 

This record, however, has since been exceeded on several 
occasions. Fifty-four sections made into a raft of eighteen sec- 
tion booms towed three abreast is likely the practical limit of 
flat boom rafts. However, in 19138, the Dreadful, owned by the 
Fraser Mill Company and later taken over by the government 
during the war, brought down 65 sections, making the record 
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Faultless 
tow for British Columbia waters and as far as can be determined 
has not been exceeded elsewhere. 
Patented Systems of Rafting. ; 

Several devices and systems for rafting logs have been 
patented during the last quarter century. Some of them have 
been used with a degree of success. In 1903 and 1904 a system 
was successfully used along the Oregon coast at the mouth of 
the Columbia river, but as it was limited to flat booms, its use 
could not become extensive. 

During the same years several cigar shaped rafts were 
built on the Columbia river and towed to California. About 
the same time several rafts, each to contain in excess of 8,000,- 
000 feet of logs, were planned for trans-Pacific trade, but were 
not built owing to the heavy cost of construction and the hazard 
of transport without adequate insurance. 

The Davis Raft. 

The British Columbia Lumber Corporation, having suffered 
some very heavy losses of logs in tow, in 1913 sent G. G. Davis 
up to Quatsino Sound to give Mr. Davis an opportunity of prov- 
ing his assertion that he could build a raft that could be brought 
down safely. 
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A crew of men to build the raft was to have been sent to 
meet Mr. Davis and the Sea Lion. The men failed to appear. 
Captain Young and the crew of the Sea Lion turned to with 
Mr. Davis and worked six days and nights, almost without 
sleep, and built the first Davis raft. This raft was towed 
around Cape Scott and into Vancouver and was the first tow 
of logs to come from Quatsino Sound. 

Mr. Davis proceeded to secure patents on his system and 
today his raft is revolutionizing the log towing industry. 

One of the earliest of the Davis rafts was sent out with a 
tug that did not have sufficient power to hold it in a heavy 
wind. At Seymour Inlet the raft broke away from the boat 
and when the storm had gone down the tug was unable to locate 


Making Up Flat Booms 


it. During the next two months, however, it was reported 
three different times. It was reported on one _ occa- 
sion by the Captain of a Japanese boat, on another by an 
American, and on a third by a Dominion revenue boat.  Lieu- 
tenant Holiday, an officer on that vessel, made a photograph 
of the raft and it showed no signs whatever of breaking up. It 
was then in the neighborhood of the Pribloff Islands. 

The basis of the Davis raft is a web of logs built by boom- 
ing logs into a flat boom of the desired width and length. The 
logs are arranged longitudinally so that the ends are staggered. 
Then starting at the outside boom stick, a one and one-eighth 
inch galvanized steel wire cable is passed alternately over and 
under the log across the boom. Coming back the cable is re- 
versed so that each log is held firmly in position. These lines 
are woven at intervals of ten to fifteen feet and when they have 
been hauled taut by a donkey the result is an exceedingly strong 
web or mat of logs. 

Other logs are then brought alongside and by a parbuckle 
are rolled onto the web. This process is continued until about 
one-half the logs are loaded. Then additional cables are put 
across diagonally at several points. The loading then proceeds, 
piling the logs on the additional cables, this helps tighten and 
bind the entire structure together. 

When the loading is completed cables are put around the 
entire raft and tightened by the donkey and the raft is ready 
for the sea. 

This system affords the only safe method of towing hem- 
lock logs. 

Actual figures taken over a period of four months by one 
concern show a cost of construction for the Davis raft of 43 
cents per thousand. During the same period, and by the same 
concern, the cost of constructing flat booms was 27 cents per 
thousand. 

At the same time the towing rate to Port Angeles for 
flats was $3.00 per thousand as against $1.25 for Davis rafts. 

From northern points the towing time for flats runs a 
month to six weeks the trip, while eight to nine days is claimed 
for Davis rafts. The royalty charge on the Davis raft is 10 
cents per thousand. On the basis of the above figures a tow 
of 1,000,000 in flat booms to Port Angeles would cost $3,270, 
as against $1,780 in Davis rafts. 

Insurance in Transit. 

An important consideration in the towing of logs has 

been the hazard of loss through storms or other contingencies 


but down to a recent date it has been impossible to secure cov- 
erage for logs in transit. 


Recently, however, Mr. C. F. Millar, of the Seaport Agen- 
cies, Limited, succeeded in arranging with Lloyd’s, London, 
England, through Messrs. Warner, Dalton & Company, Limited, 
for coverage on logs in transit by tow. 

While the arrangement as existing at present is not the 
most desirable in every way, yet it is a great step ahead. Mr. 
Millar and Mr. Davis are working, each independently of the 
other, to secure more favorable terms in several points, and it 
is expected that a few weeks will find the insurance of logs in 
tow the customary practice. 

If logs are scaled on the booming grounds, rafted by the 
Davis method, towed by boats of the class of the Sea Lion, 
Le Roi, or Commodore, and are covered by Lloyds, they become 
a bankable asset and will reflect a reduced cost all the way up 
to the final consumer of the manufactured lumber. 


Development of Equipment. 


In the early days of log towing in British Columbia waters a 
six-inch manila hawser was used and of course the first limita- 
tion in the size of the tow was the strength of the cable. As 
the cable was fastened directly to the bitts of the tug, any jerk 
had to be taken up by the sag of the cable, its length was 600 
feet, and by the elasticity of the hawser. 

The introduction of the steel wire cable increased the tow- 
ing capacity very much but there remained many serious diffi- 
culties many of which were due to the inelasticity of the cable. 


The most recent developments in towing bring us down 
to the towing machine. This machine was designed for deep 
sea towing on the Atlantic seaboard and is known as the “‘Auto- 
matic Take-up’” machine. It consists essentially of a drum 
operated by two 12x12 inch cylinders. It is provided with a 
governing device by means of which if there is an unusually 
heavy strain in excess of the towing strain, the steam is auto- 
matically reduced so that the cable pays out. When the strain 
is relieved more steam is admitted to the cylinders and the cable 
is reeled to its former point. 

This machine is so powerful that it can reel in the towing 
cable of a large raft of logs while the tug is still making half 
speed ahead. 

Most of the tugs operating in the log towing business use 
the ordinary form of towing winch without the automatic take- 
up. The great weight of the 1,000 to 1,500 feet of cable gives 
so much sag that it acts to reduce sudden strains. z 

It may be interesting to note that when the Importer and its 
tug were caught in the recent heavy storm that, acting on the 
advice of one of the oldest captains in the log towing service, the 
master of the tug ordered one of the ship’s heaviest anchors 
hung on the center of the tow-line in order to increase the sag 
in the cable and the elasticity of the line. 


Davis Raft Ready for the Tug 


From the manila hawser towing cables have developed 
the 114-inch galvanized steel wire cable that will withstand a 
strain of more than 100,000 pounds. The demand for cables 
of this class and for other purposes in the timber industry has 
been so great that one of the most modern wire rope factories in 
the world has been established at Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, and has been busy from the day its doors were opened. 

An important development in the power plants of tugs of 
45 h.p. to 300 h.p. has been in the use of the semi-Diesel type of 
oil engine. These engines of 45 h.p. to 100 h.p. have come into 
quite common use among the newer boats. 

The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Limited, spent 
$1,200,000 in adapting the semi-Diesel engine to the needs of 
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B. C. waters before a single dollar was returned to them by 


sales. 

Many boats are now operating with this type of engine, 
and at much lower cost of fuel than for the steam engine. The 
initial cost is somewhat greater but it is claimed that the saving 
in fuel and labor more than offsets that differential. 


Navigation Aids and Refuges. 


It is stated by prominent men in the towing industry that 
while the Provincial Government receives three and a half to 
four millions of dollars annually from the timber industry in 
various fees, that not one dollar is expended in bettering the 
conditions under which the log towing companies must operate. 
This statement is repeated, not in a critical manner, but rather 
to more sharply point the importance of the towing: business 
and its needs. 

This loss is not alone to the logger but to the towing com- 
panies and to the government as well for the reason that the 
larger proportion of the logs are not scaled until they are boom- 
ed in the harbor, consequently payment, in the event of loss, 
is denied on the logs, on the towage and on the government 
fees and stumpage. 

There are several points where a relatively small expendi- 
ture would. produce results that in four or five years would be 
more than repaid in the prevention of losses. 

Captain H. N. Trueman, of the Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Company, points out that a small amount of filling between 
Trail Islands would increase the amount of refuge room there 
several times, besides adding to the safety of the point. 

On one occasion in December last there were sixteen tugs 
with log tows in behind Trail Islands at one time. Had the 
wind shifted to the eastward the boats would have had to shift 
their ground and in the new location there would not have 
been shelter for half of them. 

Captain Trueman also recommends a refuge at Point Grey. 
It would seem as if a boat rounding Point Atkinson was almost 
in the harbor, but there are nine more miles to go and if 
the tide is not at exactly the right stage the inlet cannot be made, 
then the tow must be taken across to Jericho to be protected 
from ordinary westerly winds. If the winds should then hap- 
pen to increase there is hardly a chance of saving the raft. 

It is urged that at a relatively small cost a breakwater 
could be run out nearly a half mile, providing a very large area 
of booming ground that would greatly add to the safety of the 
port. 

This improvement would also save a day’s time on prac- 
tically every raft for Fraser river and New Westminster. These 
things would all help to lower costs of operating and would 
greatly strengthen the timber industry. 

There are many points where a comparatively small amount 
of work would in a few years repay its cost many times. 


It is expected that a joint campaign by the British Columbia 


Loggers’ Association and the British Columbia Tow Boat Own- 
ers’ Association will result in bringing about some of these de- 
sired and much needed improvements. ¢ 


Some of the Men. 

It is inevitable that in the growth of a great industry like 
that of log towing must develop some outstanding characters. 
This business is no exception to the rule—we can only speak 
of some half dozen of the many strong men who have grown 
into this industry. 


CAPTAIN H. A. YOUNG 


Captain H. A. Young is con- 
sidered the dean of the tow 
boat men. We know of his 
navigating around the mouth 
of the Fraser River more than 
thirty years ago. 
_In 1907 he took command of 
the Sea Lion and was with her 
until 1916, when he and Mr. 
L. D. Gore bought into the com- 
pany owning the St. Claire and 
Superior. In 1916 they sold 
their interests in that concern 
and bought the Sea Lion, hav- 
ing formed the corporation of 
Young & Gore Towing Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Captain Young and Chief 


CAPTAIN H. A. YOUNG 


Engineer Gore have been ship- 
_ Mates for eighteen years and business partners for more than 
ea twelve years. 


WO Se 


CAPT. A. J. BJERRE 


One of the best known and 
most highly esteemed masters 
of the log towing fleet was 
Captain A. J. Bjerre. 


When the sealing schooner 
Beatrice was put into commis- 
sion Captain Bjerre went 
aboard her as shipper and 
stayed with her until the clos- 
ing of sealing operations. 

He then took the command 
of the Sea Queen carrying lum- 
ber to Japan and followed that 
trade for three years. 


Captain Bjerre then assumed command of one of the 
tugs of the Hastings Mill Company and was with them 
up to the time of his crossing the Great Water. 

Captain Bjerre left Vancouver in the Commodore 
last October and “passed over’? while on that trip. He 
was universally respected and liked by the towing fra- 
ternity and his loss is keenly felt by his fellows. 


E. J. COYLE 


Entering the shipping busi- 
ness of British Columbia more 
than fifteen years ago, Mr. E. 
J. Coyle, senior member of the 
firm of E. J. Coyle & Co., Ltd., 
has increased and added to his 
interests until today his com- 
pany stands at the head of the 
towing industry of British Col- 
umbia. 


The recent addition of the 
Peerless, Wireless, Dauntless 
and Faultless to the fleet places 
the company at the head of the 
fleet. 


Mr. Coyle’s influence has 
been to give solidity to the tow- 
ing business. 


—PHOTO BY STEFFENS & COLMER 
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CAPTAIN H. N. TRUEMAN 


Captain H. N. Trueman of 
the Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Company was one of the half 
dozen who used to operate in 
B. C. waters more than twenty 
years ago. 


One of his first commands 
was the St. Claire, way back in 
1898. In 1900 he took the Vul- 
can, then a new boat. In 1902 
he commanded the Eva. 


In 1915 Captain Trueman 
with a few associates formed 
the Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Company, owning two boats 
and six scows. Today they 
own five tugs, twenty - two 
scows, a floating dry-dock and 
repair plant. 


—PHOTO BY STEFFENS & COLMER 
CAPTAIN H. N. TRUEMAN 
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Forestry Bulletin Deals With Sitka Spruce 


Work of Laboratory at University of B. C. Is Valuable Contribution to Exact Knowledge on Properties of Timber 


Too little attention is paid in the lumber industry to the 
valuable research work being carried on constantly by the For- 
est Products Laboratory branch maintained in Vancouver under 
the direction of the Dominion Forestry Directorate. Just now 
the Dominion Branch has published the results of the work of 
testing Sitka Spruce carried on under the supervision of L. L. 
Brown, prior to his leaving the Dominion service for that of the 
province of British Columbia. The new publication is called 
“Canadian Sitka Spruce” and is numbered bulletin No. 71, in the 
records of the Forestry Branch. It will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the bibliography on Canadian forest products, and parti- 
cularly so to the large circle of those interested in the timber 
of British Columbia, for it is to this province that the study of 
Sitka Spruce more particularly applies, seeing that it is found in 
abundance in the Northern Coast areas of the province and in no 
other province of the Dominion. It is sure to be read with deep 
interest by those who are especially interested in spruce pro- 
duction. 

It may be taken that the series of tests described in Bulletin 
No. 71 was in part at least due to the prominence into which Bri- 
tish Columbia spruce came during the years of the war when the 
Imperial Munitions Board maintained the Aeroplane Spruce 


Branch in British Columbia, and under its auspices secured such: 


a record production of that wonderful timber, which so admir- 
ably proved its adaptability to the exacting demands of aero- 
plane construction. Following the activity and development of 
spruce production by the Imperial Munitions Board, the large 
industry thus established became a permanent factor in timber 
production and is still expanding on those lines. To establish 
Sitka Spruce on a commercial basis as a variety of timber with 
great range of usefulness in industry and construction, no better 
steps could have been taken than the scientific study of its 
properties in detail, as recorded in the new bulletin, whose 
only drawback is the delay which has attended its publication. 
This bulletin is uniform with that on Douglas Fir prepared by 
the Forest Products Laboratories in Canada. It may be taken 
for granted that the policy inaugurated with the Bulletin on 
Douglas Fir, and now continued with that on Sitka Spruce will 
be extended to other varieties of Canadian and especially Bri- 
tish Columbia timbers, with a view to scientific extension of 
their commercial exploitation. 


The investigations detailed were carried out in the Van- 
couver branch laboratory, small clear specimens 2 by 2 inches 
in cross section being used. Three thousand separate tests, 
with as many individual specimens of spruce were carried out, 
and the results are recorded in tabular form in the bulletin. 
Three shipments of spruce, secured at different locations in the 
province were used in the tests, the work of which covered a 
period of many months. One shipment was brought from Kings 
Station, in the Fraser Valley, 8 miles from New Westminster; 
a second brought from Thurston Harbor, southern Queen Char- 
lotte Island, and the third from Masset Inlet, Northern Queen 
Charlotte Island. The tests from the two shipments from Queen 
Charlotte Islands are so nearly alike that they can be taken as 
one when comparing them with that from the lower mainland 
in the Fraser Valley. Any differences, though slight, are in 
favor of the Thurston Harbor shipment. The comment made in 
the report is that these slight advantages might easily have 
occurred through greater care being exercised by the ranger 
who selected the trees from which the shipment was taken. One 
of the interesting comments made is that the shipment of great- 
est density was the strongest and that the other two shipments 
ranked according to their densities; also that a high percentage 
of summer-wood was associated with the strongest shipment 
and that the stronger shipments were of slower growth than the 
weaker. In other words, density, strength, summer-wood and 
slower growth are characteristics which combine in giving sup- 
eriority. 

Variation of Results 


From the results it is noted by the report, that the average 
values of more important strength functions for the trees do not 
do not vary more than approximately 30 per cent. from the 
shipment averages, but that the individual values do vary greatly 
from the average values, indicating the need of methods by 
which weak wood can be separated from the strong. The report, 
in another part, discusses a method of accomplishing this. From 
the diagrams prepared, and which accompany the report, it is 
shown that the curve showing the modulus of rupture in each 


individual tree of each shipment, closely parallels that for the 
specific gravity. This fact has been utilized as a basis for the 
density grading rules for Southern Pine, and a similar “Density 
Rule” has been adopted for Douglas Fir by some Pacific Coast 
lumbermen. It is pointed out, however, that the proportion of 
summer-wood is used as a visual index of density for both 
Southern pine and Douglas fir, but that this test could scarcely 
be applied to Sitka Spruce, as the difference between summer- 
wood and spring-wood can scarcely be distinguished on account 
of the slight color variation. This lack in color between the 
spring-wood and summer-wood of Sitka Spruce is responsible 
for the lack of ‘‘figure’”’ in that wood, the presence of which in 
Douglas fir, for example, accounts for its pleasing grain effects, 
especially when it is cut on a rotary veneer machine. 

Investigations of certain other coniferous woods have re- 
vealed the fact that their greatest strength is associated with a 
fairly definite number of rings per inch. In the case of Douglas 
Fir it is 12 to 16 rings per inch (U. 8S. Forest Service Bulletin, 
No. 88). This does not hold true in the case of Sitka Spruce, 
the report states. In this species the greatest strength seems to 
be associated with material having from 12 to 35 rings per inch, 
but almost invariably the strongest wood in a tree comes from 
that part of the tree having the greatest number of annual rings 
per inch. In the shipment from the Lower Mainland the number 
of rings per inch associated with the maximum strength is about 
12, whereas in the two shipments from the Queen Charlotte 
Islands the number of rings per inch associated with the greatest 
strength for the ten trees varied from 15 to 35. From the results 
showing how closely the strength of Sitka spruce varies with its 
density, the report indicates a method by which it may be very 
definitely sorted into different grades with respect to its strength. 
It would be a simple matter to make a specfic gravity test of each 
plank before it goes into manufacture for any special purpose, 
such as aeroplane construction where very definite strengths 
are required. All inferior material could be eliminated with 
exactitude by such a process. The weaker material—structur- 
ally—could be culled and the better grades used with a factor 
of safety according to their strengths. . 

Other interesting results are summarized in the report in a 
series of comments: The strength of Sitka Spruce increases 
from the pith to the periphery in trees of the size tested, (the 
largest tree was more than five feet in diameter) the weakest 
wood being near the centre; the strength of small clear pieces 
of Sitka Spruce increases very rapidly when dried below the 
fibre-saturation point, which is approximately 31 per cent. of 
moisture, based on the dry weight of the wood. Any increase 
of moisture above the fibre-saturation point does not influence 
the strength of the piece; by the use of curves, derived from 
the results of tests showing the relation between density and 
the various strength functions, the strength of any piece of 
clear Sitka Spruce can be very closely estimated if its density 
is known. 

An interesting characteristic of the trees in the lower main- 
land shipment was the very rapid growth, as compared with 
those from Thurston Harbor. Though approximately the same 
size as the latter they were roughly speaking only half as old. 
The number of trees in each of the three shipments tested was 
five, and the trees were cut into logs of suitable lengths before 
being shipped in to the laboratory, where they were sawn under 
careful supervision. Many details, such as marking the position 
of the points of the compass before the trees were felled, mark- 
ing the position of each section of logs before they were sawn 
up, ete., are a part of the routine work of the scientific tests, 
the results of which are embodied in the bulletin. 


Radial cement blocks of patented construction were used 
in the erection of a new smokestack for the Thurston-Flavelle 
mill at Port Moody, finished recently. The chimney is 125 feet 
high, 12 feet 6 in. at base, and 8 feet at top. Square steel rods, 
twisted, are used for reinforcing, and in the cellular construc- 
tion of the blocks an air space is provided. In making the foun- 
dation forty piles were driven to hard bearing and then cut off 
and built up with heavy concrete filling. H.S. Calder, of 714 
5th Ave., New Westminster, is the patentee and builder of the 
chimney, the first to be erected in B. C. Patent rights were 
secured last year. Since being put in commission the stack has 
increased the draft and improved the capacity of the steam 
plant. 
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Death of Sir Douglas Cameron 


By the death of Sir Douglas Colin Cameron, K.C. 
M.G., former lieutenant-governor of Manitoba and 
president of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, at 
Toronto on Nov 27th last, an outstanding figure in the 
lumber industry of Western Canada and a pioneer of 
forty years has been removed from the ever-thining 
ranks of the men who first opened up the Canadian 
West. Death took place at Toronto General Hospital, 
where Sir Douglas had been taken for an operation, 
pneumonia which followed being the direct cause. He 
was taken ill while on a business visit to the east. Lady 
Cameron accompanied by her daughter, Mrs Homer- 
Dixon of Victoria and one son, Lorne, left Vancouver 
for Toronto immediately on receipt of the news of the 
serious illness of Sir Douglas, but death intervened 
before their arrival. The funeral ceremony and burial 
took place in Winnipeg. 


The late Sir Douglas Colin Cameron, K.C.M.G. 


Born at Hawkesbury, Ont., in 1854, of Scottish-Can- 
adian parentage, Sir Douglas came west in 1880 to 
Winnipeg, where in 1883 he started in the lumber busi- 
ness. He was early attracted to the pine timber possi- 
bilities of the Lake of the Woods district on account of 
its proximity to Winnipeg and the prairies which insur- 
ed a market for lumber products. In that field he was 
a pioneer, and his firm of Cameron & Kennedy was 
incorporated as the Ontario Western Lumber Com- 
pany in 1892. Later the name was changed to the Rat 
Portage Lumber Company. After many years success- 
ful operation of mills at Kenora (formerly Rat Port- 
age) and at Winnipeg, the company of which Sir Doug- 
las was the head, established itself at the coast, pur- 
chasing a small mill on the site of the present large 
plant at Vancouver. Some years ago, at the expiry 
of his term of office as Lieutenant-Governor of Mani- 
toba, Sir Douglas came to Vancouver with his wife 
and family and has since made his home in this city. 

During his many years of active business in the 
Lake of the Woods country, Sir Douglas was for some 
time a member of the Ontario Legislature from that 
district. When he removed to Winnipeg he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for South Winnipeg in the Man- 
itoba Legislature in 1905, and in 1908 was again un- 
successful in a contest for the Winnipeg seat in the 
Dominion Parliament. He took no further part in 
political contests after that date and in 1911 was ap- 
pointed to the lieutenant-governorship of Manitoba. 
Two years later he was made Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George. The late Sir 
Douglas Cameron leaves his widow, Lady Cameron, 


_ two sons, Lorne and Leslie, of the Rat Portage Lumber 


Company, Vancouver, and one daughter, Mrs. T. F. 


Passing of a Pioneer Canadian 
Manufacturer 


Eastern despatches recorded the death, on Dec. 
11th, of John McClary, of London, pioneer manufac- 
turer, founder and head of the great concern which 
bears his name. The late Mr. McClary had attained 
the great age of 93 years, and had the distinction of 
being the oldest man in Canada in active business as 
well as the oldest active manufacturer. Up to within 
two days of his death Mr. McClary was in his usual 
good health and in his office as was his regular custom. 
A cold contracted suddenly developed other complica- 


tions which resulted fatally after a very short illness. 


Born in Ontario, Mr. John McClary came to the 
city of London in 1847, where he learned the trade of 
tinsmithing. When the California gold rush started 
he was one of the Canadians who took the fever and 
he went to the Coast, returning to London after two 
years. Since then he has been a resident of the city 
in which he built up its largest industrial enterprise, 
occupying two city blocks with the main plant and 
giving employment to 1500 persons. 


Donald McLeod Victim of Pneumonia 


In lumber circles and in the city of Vancouver gen- 
erally deep regret was felt at the sudden passing of 
Donald McLeod, for many years a member of the False 
Creek Lumber Co., Ltd., of which he was president 
until he sold out some two years ago, when he retired 
from active business. Well known when Vancouver 
was a very young city, “Dan” McLeod was a most 
pleasing personality, noted for his great kindness of 
heart as well as sterling uprightness in all his dealings. 
The last sad rites closing his career were observed on 
Saturday, Dec. 24th, a large concourse of friends pay- 
ing their last respects to his memory. The funeral 
was conducted by Rev. A. E. Mitchell, of Mount Pleas- 
ant Presbyterian Church, and the pallbearers were 
Messrs. C. L. Bennett, A. Banham, Geo. Ledingham, 
W. J. Van Dusen, F. M. Sayer and W. W. Moore, all 
of whom were close friends of the deceased. 


The late Donald McLeod was born in Bangor, 
Ont., in 1873. He came to Vancouver when he was 
20, and for a number of years was employed by the 
B. C. Electric Railway Co. In 1907 he joined Messrs. 
C. H. Carnwath and John Menzies in forming the 
False Creek Lumber Co., Ltd., when the mill they have 
since operated was established. Two years ago Mr. 
McLeod retired from the company, disposing of his 
interests. In 1897 he was married, his wife, who sur- 
vives him, being Miss Ada Ross, daughter of the late 
John Ross, of Ross & Howard. Mr. McLeod was a 
leading member of Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian Church, 
and also belonged to Cascade Lodge No. 11, A.F. & 
A.M. Mr. McLeod’s aged mother still survives, also a 
brother John D., in Owen Sound, Ont., and three sis- 
ters. 


Prominent Timber Owner Dies 


On Christmas Day, 1921, there died at the Hotel 
Vancouver, Mr. E. Leveson, well known as an investor 
in timber in this province for many years past. His 
holdings have been known to be very extensive in the 
province. Mr. Leveson had lived, with his daughter, 
Miss Ruth Leveson, at the Hotel Vancouver for the 
past ten years. Although not in robust health, having 
suffered from heart trouble for a year or more, no 
serious view of his condition was anticipated. On the 
day of his death he had been up and around, though 
more or less under the doctor’s care. The end came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Besides his daughter in 
Vancouver, the late Mr. Leveson is survived by ano- 
ther daughter and several brothers, residing in Eng- 
land. After awaiting despatches from England the 
remains were interred in Vancouver. 
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New Progressive Dry Kiln 


Description of Latest Development of This Type of Equipment 
for Lumber Mills and Factories. 


Much has been written on the relative merit of dry kilns 
operated progressively, as compared with those for compart- 
ment or “‘single charge’ operation. The most recently developed 
is a progressive kiln which overcomes the common objections 
made to progressive operation while retaining its many advan- 
tages. As will be seen from the accompanying illustration, the 
pipe coils under the tracks and automatic ventilators in the roof 
are so arranged that the lumber progresses from a low tem- 
perature and high humidity at the green end, through a gradu- 
ally increasing temperature and a corresponding lowering humi- 
dity to the dry end, where the drying process is completed, and 
these truly ideal drying conditions are brought about automatic- 
ally with the minimum consumption of steam. These same con- 
ditions can be had in compartment operation provided the kiln 
is closely watched and the temperature and humidity constantly 
regulated. The arrows indicate diagramatically the internal 
circulation, a distinctive feature of Moore’s progressive kiln. 
This circulation is produced not by the usual method of taking 
in cold air drafts, nor by a fan or other mechanical means, but 
by following the natural law that hot air rises and cold air falls. 

The green end is the cooler, and down draft is the pre- 
vailing tendency at this end—the overhead spray works in 
harmony with the natural circulation. Having more heating 
coils at the dry end causes the lighter air to rise continuously up 
through the lumber at the dry end where the most heat is 
needed. The downward movement at the green end and upward 
movement at the opposite end forms a natural, positive, mild 
but uniform longitudinal circulation within the kiln itself, which 
removes the water from the surface of the stock as fast as it 
comes from the interior, without casehardening, the excess mois- 
ture passing through the automatic ventilator valves in the roof. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. builds both the progressive and 
compartment type of kiln and manufactures equipment equally 
well suited to the individual requirements of each system. 

Before recommending the type of kiln for any location they 
make a study of the individual requirements of the customer. 
At some locations the compartment kiln is best, especially where 
the space is limited or where a plant wishes to dry small quan- 
tities of different varieties and thicknesses. 

The Moore people do not advocate harsh drying methods. 
such as extreme temperatures, super-heated steam or fast mech- 


The Moore Dry Kiln Co. is the oldest dry kiln manufacturer in 
the business and will soon reach its forty-third year. It has 
played an important part in the development of the lumber 
industry and today operates -two factories, one at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and the other at North Portland, Ore. 


AN IMPROVED SHINGLE BAND 


A patented, improved shingle band, said to save both time 
and nails is being marketed by Wires of Canada, Ltd., of Ham- 
ilton, Ont. As described by this firm the new MacPherson Shin- 
gle Band is the only band on the market having in itself a com- 
plete fastener on each end without the use of nails. They claim 
for it that it is simpler and more economical and that it is the 
only durable and efficient band on the market, and is superior 
to the old-fashioned kind. 


It is claimed for this new band that a shingle packer can 
complete the entire fastening of two bundles compared with 
one in the old way. The bands are driven into the bottom slat, 
then placed into gauge or box; the shingles are put in place and 
top slat laid on, the press brought down and the loose ends are 
driven in, making a perfect bundle. 


(Green End) 


(Courtesy Moore Dry Kiln Co.) 
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(Dry End) 


NEW PROGRESSIVE DRY KILN 
(Patented) 


The cold lumber first comes under the steam spray, which quickly heats it to the center. 


The warm, moist air makes 


plastic the wood fiber, relieves any casehardening and tends to equalize the moisture content of the stock before drying 


begins. 
ment of heating coils) and lowering humidity. 


anical circulation, claiming that such drastic methods injure the 
fiber structure of the wood and contribute to casehardening 
and degrades which follow surface drying. The company rec- 
ommends moderate temperatures, correct humidities and mild 
uniform circulation as the safe and sane course even if it re- 
quires a few hours longer to dry. They believe that quality 
should come first and this course becomes the more necessary 
as competition increases and the supply of timber diminishes. 


The lumber progresses toward the dry end through a gradually increasing temperature (produced by the arrange- 


The lumber is thus dried uniformly from center to surface without case- 
hardening or checking—retaining its natural life and strength. 


The arrows indicate the internal circulation. 


“DISSTON GIFT” 


Henry Disston & Sons have contributed a valuable addition 
to the museum of the New York State College of Forestry. The 
Disston gift consists of an exhibit of saws enclosed with glass 
panel. The exhibit is five by six feet and displays sixty types 
of saws and tools commonly used in connection with wood 


sawing and the up-keep of the tools. 
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TELEPHONES ARE ESSENTIAL 


Suitable Installations for Both Logging and Mill Operations Are 
Efficient and Easy to Maintain. 
The value of the telephone as an aid in logging operations 


is indicated by their increasing use. Most concerns now find 
that telephone communication between beach camp, headquar- 


_ ters camp, and the outlying camps is an essential that goes a 


long way to make operations successful. In a few instances we 
now find telephone lines extending to the various “sides” and 

“passing tracks.” This puts all units in constant contact with 
those responsible for administration and operation. 

For this purpose the Magneto Telephone has become stan- 
dard, principally on account of its rugged construction, the 
excellent transmission it produces even over poorly constructed 
lines, together with the small cost of maintenance. The char- 
acteristic of the magneto telephone is that in each telephone 
there is a small hand operated generator by means of which 
calls to other telephones are made. There is also required at 
each telephone a group of two or three dry cells for speech 
transmission. 

One of the most important things to timbermen operating 
telephone systems is the proper construction of lines in forests. 
Proper selection of material and the method of utilizing it is 
very important. This can only be done by a careful study of 
the ultimate requirements of all proposed lines. As the line 
becomes longer and the number of telephones increase, the 
greater must be the electrical conductivity of the wire used. A 
line ten to twelve miles in length on which six to eight telephones 
are to be placed may be constructed of No. 12 guage galvanized 
iron telephone wire, while if a longer line is to be constructed, 
say up to 100 miles, No. 9 guage wire should be used. Very 
long lines require No. 6 guage iron wire or copper, which has 
a far greater electrical conductivity than iron wire. 

The line is usually constructed on trees. Methods of ae it 
in are glass insulators on wood brackets, or split knobs. Under 
ordinary conditions the use of wood brackets in tree-line con- 
struction should be avoided. The advantage of split knob con- 
struction is that the line will give away and fall to the ground 
unbroken when subjected to unusual strain caused by wind or 
falling trees. In other words, “We build a line in the open to 
stay up, and in the forest to fall down.”’ If wood brackets are 
used the line should be tied to the insulator with No. 14 guage 
galvanized wire, which is light and will break easily. Several 
feet of slack should be allowed for each span. 

The foregoing is by no means complete in detail, but em- 
bodies a few tips which may prove helpful to those who con- 
template building lines. 


Automatic Private Exchange for Mills 


At the lumber mill we find a different problem with regard 
to telephone systems. In the city, mills are usually furnished 
with direct lines and intercommunicating telephone systems 
rented from the operating telephone company. In isolated dis- 
tricts, however, it is up to the mill to furnish its own service, 
and this brings up the question of what system will best benefit 
the organization. 

The Private Automatic Exchange provides an intercom- 
municating telephone system with other automatic services, 
where human factor of error is reduced to a minimum, and uni- 
form service is given 24 hours a day without attendant operator. 
Code Call, Night Watchman, Conference Wire, and other auto- 
matic services are embodied. The equipment consists of as many 
automatic telephones as are required, each one equipped with 
a dial by which all the various services are controlled and oper- 
ated, and a pair of wires connecting each telephone to the 
central mechanism or switchboard. An exchange of this kind 
was recently installed in the plant of the Powell River Com- 
pany, at Powell River, B. C. 

Central Battery manually operated switchboards also form 
en excellent Private Branch Exchange. In this system, battery 
for speech transmission as well as signalling apparatus is located 
at the switchboard which is equipped with lamp signals. In 
the Magneto system, which in the past has usually been installed 
in isolated mills, the switchboard is equipped with mechanical 
signals, and each telephone in the system is equipped with a 
small hand operated generator for signalling central and other 
telephones. There is also group of dry cells at each telephone 
for speech transmission. 

There is another system of intercommunicating telephones, 
generally known as “‘Inter-phones.”’ They are designed to meet 
the requirements of service from room to room. A number of 
systems have been designed especially for such use, but are not 
adapted for outside telephone use. 
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A lingering element of romance undoubtedly surrounded 
the earlier days of certain industries, but viewing “‘the good old 
days” from a modern aspect, one is inclined to think of the 
adage as a fallacy, for there are few—if any things—that the 
progress of civilization has not improved upon. Perhaps the 
most noticeable improvement through the long years has been 
that of the sanitary, hygienic, and living conditions. In the 
lumber camps we can well remember the days of the old bunk- 
house that, of a necessity—owing to the lack of modern equip- 
ment—was, to say the least, unsanitary and unfit to house 
men in cleanliness and comfort. 


MODERN STEEL DOUBLE-DECK BUNK 


(COURTESY SIMMONS LIMITED) 


Who in all the world, earns a clean, sleep-producing bed 
more that the man of the woods? It is perhaps true that in 
“the good old days” the lumberjack was indifferent to sanita- 
tion, but as his sons grew to manhood they were imbued with 
a lively respect for cleanliness by the education they had re- 
ceived, and the present generation of lumbermen are certainly 
a clean, healthy and virile body of men. Civilization has ad- 
vanced educationally, and in ratio advanced in the production 
of complements that are helpful to sanitation and clean living. 

The introduction into the lumber camps of steel bunk 
equipment has been a boon not only to employees, but to em- 
ployers. They eliminate the possibility of vermin which the old 
pole bunks more or less encouraged, are easily moved from 
place to place if necessary, and last indefinitely. 

We invariably refer to “efficient work,’ but how often is 
any thought given to “efficient sleep?’’ And yet the former is 
really impossible without the latter. When employers of skilled 
and unskilled labor thoroughly understand and appreciate the 
value and importance of sound, restful sleep, and provide suit- 
able sleeping quarters, there will be less discomfort and greater 
efficiency among their workers. Deep, sound, health-building 
sleep is necessary to the proper functioning of the brain, nerve, 
and muscle. It is vital to the health—physical and mental acti- 
vities of all men engaged in lumbering operations. 

Steel bunk units have given the woodsmen a refreshing 
bed, an efficient sleep, and make him worth that much more to 
his employers. No more practical solution of the sleeping equip- 
ment problem of our timber operators could be offered. A con- 
tented physically fit and efficient working force brings results, 
and it is a part of good business to provide the workers with the 
modern improved sleeping accommodations now obtainable. 

There are on the market bunk units made entirely of steel 
and supplied in single or double decks, complete in themselves 
—thoroughly sanitary and easily fumigated. They are prac- 
tically indestructible and easily taken down and moved. Whe- 
ther twelve or a hundred bunks are installed, additional units 
to harmonize in height and character can always be had 
promptly. 
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Continued from Page 41. 
G. G. DAVIS 


Mr. G. G. Davis is not a tow- 
boat man, but he is of interest 
and importance to the towing 
business as the inventor of the 
Davis Raft. 

Mr. Davis has, however, been 
known in the logging business 
in British Columbia for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

His work in the development 
of the raft that bears his name 
has been, and will continue to 
be, of enormous importance to 
the timber industry at large. 
Figures given in another part 
of this article will give a slight 
conception of the importance 
of that system. 

Mr. Davis is at present work- 
ing to secure Lloyd’s coverage 
on logs in transit in his rafts. 


—PHOTO BY STESFENS & COLMER 


G. G. DAVIS 


And so from out the many indentations of the coast comes 
our great timber to be towed to the busy saws of the mills before 
taking its place in the markets of the world. Sturdy boats and 
hardy men have built a great business in this step in the timber 
industry and their prosperity is the prosperity of that industry. 


PERSONALS | 


Mr. K. M. Brown, manager of the Toronto office of the 
Vancouver Lumber Company, has just returned east after a 
visit to the home office of the company. Mr. Brown is very 
optimistic as regards the eastern market for British Columbia 
lumber and shingles. The increase in business in that terri- 
tory and the bright outlook for 1922 are such that Mr. Brown 
has asked that another man be added to the sales force of his 
office. ee 

Mr. Percy Thomas, who has been assistant sales manager 
for the Vancouver Lumber Company at Vancouver, has been 
sent to join the sales force of Mr. K. M. Brown at the Toronto 
office of the company. 


Friends of Mr. C. S. Battle are much pleased to see him 
back in the harness after a prolonged session in the hospital 
followed by a severe relapse. This relapse was occasioned by 
Mr. Battle’s efforts in the affairs of the Beaver Cove Lumber 
and Pulp Company. Mr. Battle’s work in that matter will 
stand as a great accomplishment in constructive financing. 


Harold Lynum, Norwegian lumberman, who has been mak- 
ing a study of forestry and lumbering conditions in Canada and 
the U.S. for three years past, has returned to his home in Chris- 
tiana. Before leaving British Columbia Mr. Lynum expressed 
his belief that conditions here suited the methods of logging 
in vogue. What seemed to be wasteful methods were in his 
opinion necessary to the work of getting out the huge timber. 


Mr. A. H. Laurent, a shipping man from San Francisco, a 
recent visitor to British Columbia, states that enquiries for 
shipping space and for timber products from this province in- 
crease daily in California. Mr. Laurent represents the Kingsley 
Navigation Co. at San Francisco and came north in connection 
with the damage sustained by the schooner San Antonio, which 
went ashore on Roche Point. 


Mr. Chas. H. Gill, director of the Britannia Wire Rope Co., 


Ltd., who left for England shortly before Christmas, was ten- 
dered a farewell banquet by his associates in Vancouver. Mr. 
R. Gibson, president of Gibson’s Limited, and managing director 
of the Britannia Wire Rope Company, Mr. C. §S. Rolston, a 


director of the Britannia Company, Mrs. Gibson and other 
friends, were among the guests assembled. During the evening 
Mr. Gill was presented with two steamer trunks, (made in Van- 
couver) as a souvenir of his visit. Mr. Gill is closely connected 
with a number of manufacturing concerns in England which 
are identified with the Britannia Wire Rope Company, and it 
was in their interests he came to the Coast. 


Mr. Joseph Butler, a prominent timber merchant and manu- 
facturer of Auckland, N. Z., was in Vancouver a month ago 
on his way home from an extensive business trip to England. 
Commenting on conditions, he thought they were distinctly on 
the mend in the Old Country. As to New Zealand, he said 
that country would give plenty of business to B. C. lumbermen 
as long as prices were on reasonable basis. 


Market Missionary Returns 


Mr. W. J. Van Dusen, of the H. R. MacMillan Exoort 
Company, returned on Dec. 15th from a four months’ tour of 
Australia, New Zealand and Oriental markets, where he spent 
much time in close investigation of export market possibilities 
for British Columbia timber products. ‘Australia and Néw 
Zealand had not been buying for some months when I left in 
September,” said Mr. Van Dusen, when interviewed. ‘They 
are now due to replenish their stocks. Japan, which has been 
such a heavy buyer for months, is likely to reduce her imports 
for a time. Unsettled conditions in China prevent as much 
business being done as would otherwise be the case. I think 
demand from China for lumber would increase if political af- 
fairs were less uncertain.” 


Forest Branch Staff Annual Conference 


Many important subjects were discussed and a number 
of valuable suggestions made in the interests of the timber in- 
dustry at the annual conference of outside and office staffs of 
the Vancouver Forest District, held at the court house on Jan. 
6 and 4. There were present Messrs. C. P. Melrose, C. S. 
Cowan, J. H. Blake and C. Brown, of the Victoria staff and 
Major L. R. Andrews, and Messrs. R. V. Stuart, F. MacVicker, 
W. Black and C. L. Armstrong, of the Vancouver headquarters 
staff, together with the full complement of the outside staff of . 
the district, including all supervisors and rangers. Major 
Andrews, who presided, spoke of the work of the past season 
and expressed his appreciation of the improvement in efficiency 
of forest protection and management. He urged consistent 
co-operation between field and office staffs and untiring effort 
to reach the ideal they all held. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the two-day conference was a dinner at the Grosvenor 
Hotel, when Mr. M. A. Grainger, of the Timber Industries 
Council, former chief forester, spoke on Co-operation in Forest 
Protection. 


AN ECONOMICAL GRATE BAR 


A detail of equipment for shingle mills that 
will be of interest to manufacturers from the 
standpoint of both economy and efficiency has 
just been placed on the British Columbia mar- 
ket through McLean & Powell Iron Works, 
Vancouver. It is known as the McMillan Gable 
Top Grate Bar. 

Note in the illustration the gable shape at 
the ends of the bar. These bars make the 
bottom of the fire-box a series of inverted ‘“‘V’s.”’ 
It is easy to see how this manner of construc- 
tion will greatly increase the grate area and 
consequently the draft. The structure is such 
that the strength is not lessened. 

It is claimed for the McMillan Grate Bar 
that it has 35% more grate area; 35% more air 
space; burns wet fuel; is self-cleaning; in- 
creases draft, produces even draft; prevents 
blanket drafts, produces hot, clean fire; speeds 
up lagging engines. 

It costs something like a cent a pound 
more to cast these bars, but it is claimed that 
this cost is more than offset by the economies 
of operation. 

The bar shown in the illustration is de- 
signed for shingle mill waste and hogged fuel. 
Narrower openings will fit them to burn wet 
sawdust. 
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either as rent or by installments. 
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Hundreds of Homes Urgently Needed in Western Canada 


Every City and Town Faced with Shortage of Houses—Conditions Are Ripe for an Active Season This Year—General 
Opinion is that 1922 Prospects Are Excellent. Time to Start “Own Your Own Home” Campaign 


There is a general impression current in the lumber indus- 


“try that the year 1921 was an utter failure from a building 


point of view, but as a matter of fact, taking the prairie prov- 
inces as a whole, there has been far more building done than 
appears to be the case. Every city, town, village and hamlet 
is in the market for lumber, and knowing this, lumber dealers 
should make their plans accordingly, for in spite of conditions 
being somewhat unsettled at the present time there are enough 
encouraging signs of a revival of construction to warrant deal- 
ers in building material looking forward to the future with con- 
fidence. 


The main point to consider is that there is already a created 
demand—an urgent demand for homes and if, as is expected, 
next year sees a greatly augmented immigration into the Can- 
adian West the demand for homes and other buildings will be 
increased rather than diminished. 


Under present conditions it may be unreasonable to expect 
a building boom, but the fact remains that Canada is at least 
five years behind in her building program and also that last year, 
as a general thing, the construction actually done was below 
normal requirements. Thus we have highly favorable indica- 
tions pointing to a good building season this year. 


From a survey made by WESTERN LUMBERMAN it would 
seem that there is a pressing shortage of homes in each case in 
spite of large numbers of dwellings having been erected this 
past season. Further, this housing shortage appears to be grow- 
ing more acute as the weeks slip by. 


Easier Money Badly Needed 


The greatest drawback to home building is the difficulty 
of financing. Hundreds, yes, thousands of people are anxious 
to build were it possible to evolve some plan whereby they might 
pay for a home with a reasonable sum down and the balance 
The following paragraphs 
summarize the information collected by WESTERN LUMBER- 
MAN in a number of Western towns and cities. 


In each case the data comes from thoroughly responsible 
sources. It is given to show that prospects are better than for 
some years and with a number of favorable aspects such as 


lower material prices, lower labor costs and reduced freight 
rates helping to make building more attractive there is a very 


general belief that 1922 will be productive of a reasonably active 
construction season—here are the results of the survey: 


CALGARY, Alta.—A conservative estimate of the number 
of homes actually needed in this city is set at fully 500 and 
though there were a fair number built during the past season 
yet, based upon the average number of permits for several years 
past there are approximately 300 short of normal requirements. 


To some extent this condition may be accounted for by the 
high cost of materials though now that prices are on a more 
stable basis opinion is general that during 1922 the prospects 
for home building are remarkably good. Lack of some adequate 
system of financing builders is said to be the big drawback 
to a building boom and it is suggested that if some organization 
as a Second Mortgage company could be started it would go 


far to solving the housing problem. Unless the coming season 


is more active than last the influx of new population is going 
to make the situation even more complicated next fall than it is 
this. 

Edmonton Well Ahead 


‘EDMONTON, Alta.—In addition to a number of smaller 
dwellings over 200 houses were erected in this city during 1922, 


___ the average cost of which was about $4,000, and while no estim- 


are 


ate of the house shortage has been made yet it is said that the 
number of homes built have only been in about the same ratio 
to the increase in population, in consequence of which the hous- 
ing problem is just about where it was a year ago. 


Prospects, however, are reported to be very bright for the 
coming season, but, as is the case with Calgary, inabilty to fin- 
ance is going to prove perhaps the greatest detriment to the 
small builder. No abnormal conditions are expected in 1922, 
either in the way of a building boom or an extensive influx of 
new citizens, and as indications are that there will be more 
homes built during 1922 than in 1921 owing to more favorable 
conditions, this will tend to relieve the situation somewht. 


LETHBRIDGE, Alta.—At a conservative estimate thirty 
new dwellings are urgently needed at this point though eighteen 
were completed last year, which, however, did not relieve the 
situation appreciably. Prospects for the coming season are said 
to be more favorable than for a number of years past and it is 
anticipated that between now and next fall the figures of last 
year will be surpassed. 


RED DEER, Alta.—As with other cities in this province, 
Red Deer has a greater demand for modern houses than can be 
filled and in proportion to its size is just as badly off as the 
larger centres in this respect. At least twelve house are needed 
to relieve the situation, though this does not represent the 
actual number that could be absorbed. Very little building has 
been done and no estimate of construction can be obtained for 
this year. The impression seems to be that materials prices are 
still too high to make building attractive to the small investor. 


Inability to finance is given as the main reason why no more ex- 
tensive program was brought into being last season. The de- 


mand by spring, however, promises to be greater than ever and 
inability to rent a home will doubtless be productive of a fair 
amount of building. 


Saskatchewan Cities Optimistic 


MOOSE JAW, Sask.—For the first ten months of 1921 this 
city has had the most active building season since 1914. Based 
upon the actual number of permits granted the figures are: 


1914 1915 1916 Sy 1918 1919 1920 L920 
102 mt 15 8 12 44 40 59 


In spite of these figures it is said that Moose Jaw is 500 
homes short of her actual requirements, but this number is 
expected to be reduced considerably during the coming season. 
Prospects for a minor building boom are said to be ‘‘excellent”’ 
owing to the lower material prices, greater labor efficiency and 
the urgent demand for houses coupled with high rentals. The 
reductions that have taken place will stimulate building con- 
siderably it is felt. As with other points this city feels that 
some method of financing the home builder would go far toward 
solving the housing problem as many prospects are ready to 
build but lack means of raising the initial payments. 


WEYBURN, SASK.—According to the population the hous- 
ing situation is just as acute in this city as in a larger one. Fifty 
new homes are badly needed to relieve the present shortage. 
While a number were built during 1921 the actual work was 
50 per cent. below normal requirements, a condition ascribed 
to material prices. Prospects for this year are good provided 
no advances in labor or material costs come into effect. Unless 
1922 produces a fair number of new homes, the situation is going 
to be more serious next fall owing to the opening of the new 
Mental Hospital and the consequent influx of interested persons 
who will require accommodation. 
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SASKATOON, Sask.—This city is in the fortunate position 
of having a greater number of dwellings erected last season 
than for several years past. A significant fact is that the aver- 
age dwelling built last season is smaller than at any period 
since 1914 and previous thereto—this shows the influence of 
material prices upon buildings. 

For the first ten months of 1920, 219 permits were issued 
and though for the same period of 1921, 389 permits were 
granted the total amount fell off more than one million dollars. 
Thus, although there was more building done, the tendency has 
been to cut down on size, a condition which made the bungalow 
type of house popular. Figures given show that during the 
periods named as prices slowly declined during 1921 the num- 
ber of buildings increased: 


1920 1921 

No Val. per No. Val. per 

Per. Month Per. Month 
DAU aT oe 10 $ 30,425 4 $ 9,600 
BeDMIary 3. 3 3,050 6 8,000 
Esra 5 O08 a 8 6,700 19 15,050 
PA Cg | ee me ee 20 69,075 36 30.840 
IE ayn eS ph ts 53 95,950 70 78,455 
SUNG gs cae BR at 49 65,890 51 159,807 
Rag Gy pee Gs ee dt ee 18 573,750 54 90.425 
Arapust 5s Ade tie de, iS) 157300) ' SL 96,300 
Sepiember: 2:22.55. 14 28,500 44 126,859 
October =. 2 18 Host oD). D4 105,675 


High material prices in the spring, and in the late summer 
the low price of farm products, had an adverse effect. upon 
construction. Many contemplated buildings were not started 
due to these conditions. At the present time 400 new homes 
are needed in Saskatoon to relieve the congestion and to put the 
city on what might be termed a “normal” basis in this respect. 
A busy season is expected from the first days of spring, but it is 
feared that the problem of financing will be the greatest detri- 
ment owing to so many Saskatonians being more or less depend- 
ent upon revenue from farms. Unless last season’s building 
program is exceeded, the housing shortage will be much more 
acute, for many newcomers are making for the city and they 
have absorbed a goodly proportion of the new dwellings. 

REGINA, Sask.—Between 800 and 1000 houses are needed 
in this city to relieve the congestion, and this in spite of the fact 
that during the past season approximately 25 per cent. increase 
over a normal year’s building requirements were undertaken. 
It is said that very many more homes would have been built last 
year in spite of high costs had it been possible to obtain loans 
at reasonble interest rates. 

The average of 9 per cent. interest, taken in conjunction with 
material and labor costs discouraged many would-be builders 
who decided to struggle along another year as best they could. 
The difficulty of obtaining a house, however, and the lower cost 
of material are said to make the prosects exceptionally good, 
so much so, that provided money, labor and materials are reas- 
onable in prices the city confidently looks forward to exceeding 
last year’s record. 

The 1922 program of building is expected to relieve the 
housing shortage but it is doubtful whether the number of homes 
erected will be so much in excess of requirements that it will 
have a tendency to influence rents. 


Provincial Loans Helped Manitoba 


BRANDON, Man.—Construction of homes this past year 
has been below normal owing largely to the high cost of material 
though it is estimated that quite 150 new homes are needed in 
the City to relieve the present housing shortage. What the com- 
ing season holds forth is purely a matter of price, according to 
reliable authority, and though the city adopted the provincial 
housing loan plan, yet, due to price of materials only two applic- 
ations were made. The feeling appeared to be that even on long 
terms, material costs were too high to make building profitable 
either to the investor or the home owner. It is expected that 
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unless prices take a further downward step the housing situa- 
tion next year will, if anything, be aggravated for the city is 
growing and numbers of farmers are now spending their winters 
in town and they add to the shortage of dwellings. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, Man.—So far as the erection of 
dwellings is concerned Portage exceeded her normal require- 
ments this past season. More homes were erected than at any 
period for the past five years, but in spite of this there is still 
an urgent demand for fully sixty new houses. However, a 
bright spot appears to be that the coming season promises ex- 
ceptionally well. Prices of materials have been a considerable 
factor and it is felt that if they decline a trifle more there is 
every prospect of many new houses being built during 1922. 
The assurance of steady work is the factor most needed to stim- 
ulate building, we are told, rather than inability to finance. This 
latter problem is taken care of by the city being included in 
the Provincial Housing Plan, but the average working man is 
not going to build unless he is assured that his employment will 
not terminate just when his home is ready for occupancy. 

With the better prospects for business generally, it is felt 
that a fairly active season may be expected at this point. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—As in the case with other Western 
points, Winnipeg, this past year, has a greater number of per- 
mits for homes, but the gross value is down, showing that 
people are building smaller residences. There has been a con- 
siderable difference of opinion in this city as to the amount of 
building actually done, but from the permits it will be seen 
that the total value of permits issued for the first ten months 
of 1921 was greater than at any corresponding period for eight 
years, with the exception of 1914 and 1920. The figures are: 


Year Total 

gO 3 Ue Gir REE Ra Roady oe inn BA eS oe Mo os $12,565,500 
TOT ca ea Bae! See ee ie ee 1,717,650 
TONG. Ne kA 2,285,000 
VOUT ic ee ene 2,156,250 
POTS. Le alee ee a CA 1,987,750 
TONG, ccl vce isi ook ieee eee 2,489,150 
1920- this nizs a Re ee Ee a ee 8,017,000 
DODD foisate Soc. space Seen lees Calley nee ee eee 5,295,350 


This will show that the tide of building is steadily rising 
and with the favorable conditions of lower prices and lower 
wages, combined with a greater need, Winnipeg should, this 
coming season, come very close to the 1914 record. Indeed 
in the opinion of several lumbermen she will exceed that total. 

Here, again, the lower price of material and labor will 
react to advantage, as there were hundreds of people in the 
city who, at the opening of last season had decided to build 
rather than pay the prevailing high rentals, but on considera- 
tion of the price of materials decided to put their plans off for 
another year. During the period prices have undoubtedly de- 
clined very considerably and are going to offer decided en- 
couragement to builders by the time spring opens up. 


Everything Points to Active Season. 

From the foregoing it would seem that Western Canada has 
not anything like caught up with her building requirements de- 
ferred for the past five or six years due to the war, and in spite 
of some gloomy predictions we hold the belief that the amount 
of building done in the 1922 season will agreeably surprise 
even the most pessimistic dealer. _ 

Everything is in favor of an active season, homes are more 
badly needed than ever before, prices of most materials are 
down very considerably, labor is more amenable to reason and 
is not only willing to take less wages, but is putting in better 
work; freight rates are down, not as much as we hoped, but 
they are down, and lastly there is a created demand for build- 
ing material that simply needs to be transformed into action. 

The first of the year is the time to start this transforma- 
tion. Boost the ‘Own your own Home’ slogan for all it is 
worth. The entire west, from the largest city to the smallest 
hamlet, is ready to build. 
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An Appeal to the Right Kind of Lumberman 


The right type of lumberman will look toward the 31st 
Convention of the W. R. L. A., on January 25, 26 and 27, at the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, with new hope. Never was there 
a time in your business exper- 


inspiration, enthusiasm and 
courage you can get to go for- 
ward with into 1922. 

1922 will be a testing year 
for every lumberman. 

The right type of lumber- 
man will not miss our 31st and 
most important Convention 
ever held in our Association’s 
long and honorable history, be- 
cause he believes and has faith 
that by combining together 
and reasoning out the problems 
of 1922 we will overcome 
them. He will refuse to be 
snowed under by “‘conditions.”’ 


The right type of lumber- 
man will appreciate the service 
his Association has been to him 
during the past and he will 
turn to the center pages of this 
folder with a new appreciation 
of what that service may mean 


he will back it up. And he 
will show his appreciation of 
this service by his presence at 
the 31st Convention, starting 
January 25th. 


The right type of lumberman doesn’t believe in the wet 
blanket theory. And nobody is going to pin the label of a quit- 
ice his coat just because business is dull and the future diffi- 
cult. 


EF. W. RITTER, 
Sec.-Treas. Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association 


The right type of lumberman will understand why the 
slogan chosen for our 31st Convention is “Better Business Con- 
vention.” 

__ He will understand that it has been chosen not because 1922 
will be a better year than any preceding it, but it will be a better 
year for his business, individually, because by and through co- 
operation he has come out like a man and tackled the problems 
facing his industry and not stayed at home, hung out the white 
flag of a quitter and said ‘“‘What’s the use.” 

When the right type of lumberman gets together, with his 
fellows, in this spirit, he is an inspiration to himself and to his 
fellow members. He has got sand in him. And he will be on 
hand at the Convention to help start things and keep the old 
flag of his business flying. 

It is strictly up to every member of our Association to be 
present at our 3lst Convention. You will realize the truth of 
this when you, with your fellow members, get down to the prob- 
lems that confront our great industry in 1922. It is no good 
talking about “waiting for new conditions.”” We have got to 
live in the interval. And it may be that these present condi- 
tions are the new conditions we will have to live with for.some 
time to come. And the only way to do it is to buckle down to 
business and cash in on co-operative effort now. 


That is what this Convention is called for. To make capital 
out of the present—not to go dawdling around waiting for some- 
thing soft that will never come. 

The right type of lumberman will come, himself, to the 
Convention, and he will jack up every tardy member he knows 
a telling him, “Look here, it is up to us to go to the Conven- 

ion. 

You will say that we have arranged the best program for 
the benefit and entertainment of our members that we ever 
have devised, once you get here. 

We have secured the finest convention speakers on this 
Continent for this 31st Convention. They will fill you full of 
new inspiration. But that is not all. You will benefit even more 
from the free-and-easy after-luncheon, round-table business 
talks that are going to be a feature of the Convention. Nothing 
stiff or formal. Just everybody getting down to brass tacks and 
discussing ways and means to better business—practical confer- 
ences. You will get some real ideas for your business out of 


_ them, while you talk and smoke. 


Programme of Convention - W.R.L.A. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25th, 1922 


9.00 a.m.—Things for you to attend to: 

First—Be sure to register at Official Bureau and 
get Convention Badge, seventh floor, Fort Garry 
Hotel. 

Second—Be sure to leave your Convention Travel- 
ling Certificate for validation. 

Third—Be sure to secure your Orpheum Party 
Tickets before 1 p.m. 

Fourth—Be sure to secure your Party Tickets early 
for Thursday night and thus save confusion. This 
is free to lumbermen and their lady friends, even 
if they have more than one. 

Fifth—Shake hands with every one you meet and 
tell them who you are. 

10.00 a.m.—Opening Convention Address: 
Parnell of Winnipeg. 

Minutes of the 30th Annual! Convention. 

President’s Address: Theodore A. Sparks, Winni- 
peg, General Manager of the Northern Lumber 
Company, Winnipeg. 

Secretary’s Report and Financial Statement: Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Fred W. Ritter. 

Appointment of Convention Committees. 

12.30 noon—Convention Luncheon— Ballroom, seventh floor. 
Address by Andrew E. Hay, General Sales Manager 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., of Bridgeburg, Ont. 
0_.p.m.—Address by P. A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
© p.m.—Report of the Committee on Costs by the Chairman, 
Ward F. Senn, of the North American Lumber & 
Supply Company. 
5.00 p.m.—Adjournment first session. 
8.15 p.m.—Special Theatre Party, Orpheum Theatre, Fort St. 
Tickets can be secured at Registration Booth be- 
fore 1 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 26th, 1922 


10.00_a.m.—Address by Andrew E. Hay. Subject: “The Art of 
Selling.” 

11.00 a.m.—Selling helps fer 1922. ’ 

12.30 noon—Convention Luncheon—Ballroom, seventh floor. 

Report of Committee on Credits and Collections, by 

the Chairman, Roy Roberts, Collection Manager 
of the Monarch Lumber Co., Winnipeg. 

3.30 p.m.—Address by P. A. Simpkin. 

4.30 p.m.—Shareholders Meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Purchasing Agency. 

4.30 p.m.—Round Table Conference of credit men, sales man- 
agers, accountants, etc. 

5.00 p.m.—Annual business meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

5.30 p.m.—Adjournment second day session. 

9.00 p.m.—Bis Annual Party, seventh floor, Fort Garry Hotel. 
Free to all Lumbermen and their lady friends. 
Be sure and get your tickets at Official Bureau. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 27th, 1922 


10.00 a.m.—Election of Officers. Other business. 

11.00 a.m.—Reports of Resolution on round table conferences 
and other official committees. 

12.30 noon—Convention Luncheon—Ballroom, seventh floor. 

Address by W. P. Dutton, General Manager of the 

Dutton-Wall Lumber Company, Winnipeg. 

..2.00 p.m.—Unfinished business and general discussion. 

3.30 p.m.—Conference by Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers on general matters. 

4.30 p.m.—Adjournment of the Thirty-first Annual Convention. 


IMPORTANT POINTERS. READ THEM THROUGH 


First—All convention sessions will be held on the Seventh Floor 
of the Fort Garry Hotel. 

Second—tThe registration booth is located on the Seventh Floor. 
Look for the sign. Here is where you register and secure 
your official badge, admitting you into the sessions. Turn 
in your Convention Travelling Certificates with 25 cents, the 
validation fee, and secure receipt. Also, secure tickets for 
the Wednesday night theatre party at the Orpheum. The 
lower floor of the theatre has been reserved for lumbermen 
and their guests. DON’T MISS IT. 

THIRD—At 12.30 each day a luncheon will be served on the 
Seventh Floor for the delegates. Secure your tickets for 
these luncheons at the door. 

FOURTH—Don’t fail to visit the Association Building Depart- 
ment and General Activity Exhibit. Here we will show a few 
of the many services available to you, as a member of the 
Association. 

FIFTH—The exhibits on the Seventh Floor have been arranged 
to prove of interest to you, as the real building expert of 
your community. 

The Ru-Ber-Oid Board used in the partitions of these exhi- 
bits was donated by Rankin Leslie. 

SIXTH—The Big Party on Thursday night is free to all lumber- 
men and their lady friends. The Winnipeg Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association have again very kindly co-operated 
with the Association and have given their assistance in help- 
ing to make the Big Party a success. 


His Worship Mayor 


2.0 
3.3 
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Among the Wholesalers 


There has been a great deal too much of this “Hurrah Boys” 
stuff both spoken and written during the past year or so; and 
it is apt to give an altogether wrong viewpoint to our everyday 
problems. Optimism is a mighty fine thing at any time, but 
there is a big difference between false optimism and the real 
variety. Such is the impression one gathers from talking with 
Winnipeg wholesalers. There is already talk of a big building 
boom for the coming season in certain quarters, but conserva- 
tive business men do not anticipate anything abnormal in this 
direction. 

“We have got to look at facts’ stated one dealer. ‘‘While 
admitting that there is ample need of a boom yet conditions are 
not ripe for it. My personal belief is that 1922 will usher in 
the first of several seasons of increasing activity in respect to 
construction, but the main essential—the financial situation— 
absolutely precludes any idea of a boom this year.” 


Lumber dealers are looking forward to a season of greater 
activity than last owing to considerably lower prices, but money 
is still too tight to expect anything startling. This, combined 
with the break in prices of farm products is going to knock the 
“boom”’ on the head. 


One of the detriments to any great development in building 
in the Western provinces is the distinct shortage of mortgage 
money. Prior to the war, French, Dutch and English mortgage 
loan and insurance companies invested considerable sums in 
mortgages on Canadian farm and house property. The premium 
on Canadian funds, which now exists in all these countries, 
naturally makes the transfer of funds home to the investing 
company a profitable operation. It is therefore in many cases 
difficult to secure a renewal of mortgages now coming due. 


Freight Rates Still Too High 


Concerning the reduction in freight rates the general feel- 
ing among wholesalers is that while they are glad to see trans- 
portation charges headed in the right direction, yet they are 
still too high, and out of proportion to the decline in the price 
of many commodities, lumber particularly. “The lower rate 
will certainly help somewhat, and we hope that it, in combina- 
tion with other circumstances will expedite business this year 
but the cut is not enough. Considering that homes are so badly 
needed the rate should be 50 cents instead of 60 cents. Had this 
reasonable reduction been made, even if only on building mat- 
erials it would have greatly influenced construction this coming 
season,” stated one prominent wholesaler. Business prospects 
looked very favorable he considered and the Dominion should 
now be “over the crest of the hill’ so that the going should be 
easier from now. However, it remained to be seen what wages 
were going to be at the opening of the season. Heating and 
plumbing were a very considerable item in the building of a 
home and until these trades deflated both in wages and material 
to something like the same extent as lumber, there was no use 
making any guesses at future business. 


The Question of Credits 


There is considerable difference of opinion among whole- 
salers on the subject of collections and the future policy of 
credits. In most lines of business wholesalers are fairly well in 
accord on the necessity of curtailing credits to the retail trade 
from now on, but in the wholesale lumber business, as stated, 
there are several viewpoints. For instance, one firm takes the 
stand that too free credit is encouraging the dealer to treat 
his customers likewise, and if for no other reason they are taking 
the experience of the past season as a guide and revising their 
terms to the trade. 

On the other hand another firm of equal prominence, states 
that not the slightest difference will be made in their credit 
policy. The president of this company believes that the retail- 
ers are now in good shape, as they have for the last two years, 
gradually been curtailing their credits, and stocks are also down 
to a low mark, so that their obligations are not unduly high. 
Thus, as retailers have also been pushing collections hard, this 
firm considers the trade to be, on the whole, good for whatever 
they may order. These two examples perhaps represent ex- 
tremes of opinion, but taking the wholesale trade as a body there 
is little doubt that credit will be tightened up in some degree 
for the future. 


Stocks Are Light 


Both mill and retail yard stocks are light at the present 
time and so far as the retailer is concerned no great change is 
looked for until quite close to the opening of next season. 
Hitherto dealers appear to have been waiting to see whether 
any freight reduction would be forthcoming. Now that it is 
actually in effect, and lumber admittedly at a very low figure, it 
is expected that within the next few weeks ordering will gradu- 
ally be resumed with a view to getting stocks in shape for the 
spring demand. 


Who Is the Maligned Middleman? 


During the political campaign it has been our fortune to 


listen to several discussions by ‘‘soap-boxers” in the course of _ 


which the sins of that celebrated person, the ‘‘middleman,” 
have come in for much condemnation, but for some reason or 
other the political spell-binders always forgot to define who 
he actually is. 

Naturally the housing problem has occasioned much talk, 
and if we are to believe the orators the blame for a shortage of 
houses rests about equally between the Government and the 
middleman. If one were to place much faith in what is said 
were it not for the middleman lumber and building material 
would be so cheap that every man would own his own home, 
but that infamous personage stands in between, and in his grasp- 
ing, profiteering way, takes toll of every board and every shin- 
gle in its transit from the forest to the home. What we would 
like to know is, who or what is this middleman? - 

Is it the retailer? He gets his living along the chain of 
distribution that links the consumer with the producer. Is it 
the wholesaler who is also part of the same chain? Or is it 
the commission man or sales agent? The middle man is not 
any of these. He really is not a man at all, simply a series of 
costs that must be met before the goods reach the user. 


The expense that you would have to pay if you went to 
British Columbia to buy your lumber, to Eastern Canada or the 
United States for the glass and builders’ hardware, to the differ- 
ent places from whence the competent parts of a building come 
—that is the middleman, and others who want the same thing 
to help foot the bill—he is freight—he is advertising—he is 
taxes—he is wages—he is salesmen’s salaries—he is the over- 
head expense of putting the ultimate buyer in touch with the 
original seller. Obviously these expenses must be paid; when 
they represent duplication or waste, open competition usually 
corrects them. Of course if a cheaper way can be found—some 
entirely new method of distribution that would satisfactorily 
replace them and cost less—it should, and undoubtedly would 
be used. 


The lumber wholesaler has, particularly in quarters where 
the economics of distribution is little understood, come in for 
much abuse as one of the useless links in the selling chain which 
serve no purpose but to add to the final costs of lumber, but 
before placing the whole blame for high prices on him it should 
be remembered, that so far, we have not found a cheaper altern- 
ative in the marketing of forest products. That which is called 
the “middleman” represents the most economical distributive 
method used since civilization began gathering goods from the 
four corners of the earth, and in spite of the noisy howlings 
of theorists it would seem that this “middleman” will be with 
us, carrying out his necessary function, until the end of time. 


Hoover Goes to Vancouver 


Wm. H. Hoover, one of Winnipeg’s best known and most 
popular lumber wholesalers left this city on December 3rd to 
temporarily take over the position of manager for Vancouver 
office of the H. S. Galbraith Company Ltd. Mr. Hoover has been 
connected with the Winnipeg office of the Galbraith Company 
in the capacity of secretary-treasurer and sales manager for. 
the past four years, and has a wide acquaintance with all bran- 
ches of the lumber.trade in the prairie provinces. 


The Galbraith Company have for some time been exten- 


sively cultivating the Eastern market for British Columbia lum- | 


ber and during his stay in Vancouver Mr. Hoover will devote 
much of his energy to still further extending the Eastern con- 
nections of the firm. Western business will be handled as here- 
tofore from Winnipeg. 

For the time being Mr. Hoover has rented his house in 
Winnipeg and his family will visit friends in Minneapolis until 
he returns to Manitoba. 


ibticadaaaits ee 


for building? 
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Lumber Trade of Western Provinces Sitting Tight 


Too Early to Predict Course of Building Season on Prairies, Say the Dealers—Meantime Little Business Is Being 
Placed While Collections Are Being Chased In. 


“Too early to say what the Spring has in prospect,” is the 
general answer to the question—is 1922 going to be a good year 
This query has been put to both wholesale and 
retail dealers in different parts of the West, but no one will 
venture any definite statement as to prospects when Spring 
opens up. Several years ago it would have been no task at all 
to give a fairly accurate idea as to the kind of building season 
looked for but in these days of rapidly changing conditions 
three months is too far ahead to offer any predictions. Some- 
how, everything seems to hang on something else. There is a 
big “‘if’’ sandwiched in everywhere—if wages come down—if 
the mill stocks are large—if the money is easier and so on, then 
business may reasonably be expected to be good, but these “‘ifs”’ 
are the stumbling blocks, so the trade is sitting tight to see what 
turns up. 

From all accounts manufactured stocks in the hands of 
both the average mill and the average retail yard are away 
below par and a report from a reliable source says that there 
is a shortage of logs at the Coast. This reports sets out that 
there are only about 97,000,000 feet, including all kinds of logs 
in the water. For the season this is said to be the lowest figure 
for years. Fir logs have advanced slightly as have cedar, while 


hemlock took quite a jump due to increased activity in the pulp 


mills. It begins to look that whether the coming season is active 
or not lumber right now is just about at the low water mark. 
With a heavy demand, and there is no reason to think that the 
demand will not be heavier than for several years past—lumber 
will be far from showing any further price reductions. 


Other Prices Too High 


High labor costs are the big obstacle to building in the opin- 
ion of a number of prairie dealers who have written to WEST- 
ERN LUMBERMAN on the subject. Of course, it is impossible 
to say what wage scale will be fixed for the spring but, if based 
on present figures, they will undoubtedly prove a considerable 
detriment, for unless wages in the building trades come down 
to a reasonable figure by Spring any hope of making up for the 
slack season or 1921 is discounted. As an instance one dealer 
in Northern Saskatchewan refers to an article entitled ‘““Lower 
Wages as a Step to Greater Construction” which appeared in 
December issue of this journal. His account is: “It explains 
the difficulty with the lumber business better than anything else 
I have seen recently,” and adds that until this condition is rem- 
edied, 1922 is certainly not going to be a big building year. 

As a case in point the writer of the letter gives an example 
in his own business. He says: ‘‘We have before us a contract- 
or’s estimate on a plain frame building without foundation or 
anything else in it to speak of except lumber. The lumber in 
the building is approximately 10,000 feet. The contractor’s 
price is $425, or $42.50 per M. for nailing on the lumber.”’ This 
complaint is general and appears to be based upon fair and 
reasonable grounds. The lumber industry, as a whole, has 
accepted its losses and is continuing to take losses, but lumber 
is not all that goes into a building. Until other essentials come 
down in somewhat the same proportion, prairie dealers feel 
that the West is not going to see any great activity in the 
building trades. 

However, the past season may have been demonstration 
sufficient to show the officials of building trades unions that 
in their hands rests to some extent the amount of construction 
which will eventuate during the coming season. It is to be 
hoped that contractors and men will seek an early opportunity 
to get together upon this question and avoid a repetition of 
last year’s delays and useless arguments. 


Credits and Collections 


Little improvement is noted in collections taking the West- 
ern Provinces as a whole, though to be sure a number of retailers 
report that they are still managing to get settlement of out- 
standing claims. In the main, however, collections seem pretty 
much of a dead issue. There is a feeling that with the spring 
they may improve owing to many farmers, who threshed late, 


having held more or less grain waiting for better prices. If 


there is any truth in the reports that less than half the crop has 


been yet marketed it should brighten things up considerably 


within the next few months for there is little doubt that wheat 
prices will stiffen as the winter draws to a close. 

The total amount of outstanding accounts carried over from 
last fall must, in the aggregate, figure up to an enormous sum, 


but it has taught the dealers a lesson. We venture to say that a 


farmer who can “run his face” for a bill of lumber from now 
on will either have to be a persuasive talker or produce some 
mighty good evidence that he will meet his debt at maturity. 

We have heard of a number of dealers who are making 
a virtue of necessity and cheerfully accepting instalment pay- 
ments on open accounts. One in particular we have in mind 
holds that it is a mistake to crowd customers too hard. He 
found that it was often possible by diplomacy and courteous 
treatment to get money from people who are inclined to be stub- 
born and defy their creditors. In quite a number of cases cus- 
tomers would come in and pay down from $10 to $25 on a past 
due account. In accepting these instalments he made it a prac- 
tice to appear exceedingly pleased and express his gratitude at 
the favor conferred upon him by the customer. In almost every 
instance the debtor would sooner or later be back again to make 
an additional payment and in a short time the account would be 
cleaned up. 

Next Season’s Business 


Following up the newspapers, both city dailies and coun- 
try weeklies, it is interesting to try and estimate the viewpoint 
of lumber dealers who use the papers at various periods of the 
year. There seem to be three classes, the man who advertises 
all the year round, the one who takes about half space in winter 
time and finally the fellow who cuts out his advertising about 
the time the last threshing engine pulls in. 

Taking a great many of the newspapers published in the 
west we have an opportunity to follow up selling campaigns, 
and just at this present moment have in mind one line yard 
concern which is now taking larger space in all its local yards 
than at any period through the year—good publicity. it is too 
and every word directed at next season—not coal advertising 
or storm doors, but barns and houses for when the spring opens. 
This is not an isolated case by any means and it is significant of 
the viewpoint of this concern. White space, nowadays, even in 
a country weekly costs real money, and so far as this firm is 
concerned it is being used freely, although the class of adver- 
tising used precludes any idea of immediate returns for the 
money spent. 

Next season’s business, of course, is a different proposition, 
according to the way one looks at it. What might be suitable 
for the country dealer would not apply to the city yard, and vice 
versa. The impression in the smaller centres is that there is 
little use starting a campaign for a building program so far as 
houses or barns or the larger buildings are concerned, but some- 
thing might be done to good advantage from now on to encour- 
age the building of silos, chicken houses, fencing, repairs and 
so forth. In the cities, of course, home building is the line that 
dealers think might be advertised to advantage during the win- 
ter months. 


Start Something Moving 

Whether town or city, now would be a most opportune 
time to plan a campaign so that by the opening of the season 
things would be in shape to make a raid on whatever business 
was in the market. In every lumber office there is a more or 
less accurate list of prospects for building material of some 
description. The list might well be taken out and classified 
now when there is time to give it the attention it deserves. Per- 
sonal knowledge of the different persons listed would form the 
groundwork for an occasional letter to feature up the advan- 
tages of starting the building you know that a particular pros- 
pect is most interested in. Time and stationery might be profit- 
ably devoted to this end for the next two or three months for 
there is no knowing how far-reaching the results may be. 

A dealer has telling arguments at his command that he 
did not have this time last year, for the greatest argument of 
all—price—is in his favor. He can easily show that lumber is 
down something like 50 per cent. while most other building mat- 
erials have also deflated to some extent. A constant follow-up 
on a dozen or more of the likeliest prospects costs but a trifle 
and while it is not advocated that a general campaign be put 
on at this time owing to condition, yet an extensive drive on the 
pick of your prospect list will certainly produce a few inquiries 
which can be made the fore-runners of some actual business. 

If this is left until spring you will have your competitors 
to reckon with, whereas putting in spare time working on people 
who are in a position to do some building, when the season per- 
mits, is going to keep your name well before them and you have 
the inside track when the order is eventually placed. 
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Building Exposition May Be Held in Calgary 


H. H. Lincoln, Manager of Winnipeg Building Show, 
Formulating the Plans 


If present plans mature Calgary will hold a Home Builders’ 
Exposition during March, under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade and building material supply men. H. H. Lincoln, who 
managed the Winnipeg Home Builder’s Exposition last year is 
now in Calgary, and has attended several mass meetings of 
lumber and supply dealers for the purpose of fully outlining 
the plan upon which he works. If it is decided to stage an 
exposition and appoint Mr. Lincoln as manager he will remain 
in Calgary between now and the date it will be held for the 
purpose of completing all necessary arrangements. 

Discussing the need for building in Western Canada with 
Calgary dealers, Mr. Lincoln pointed out that building condi- 
tions in Canada seemed to be greatly influenced by the outlook 
in the U. S. and in dealing with the subject one must judge 
accordingly. A good season in the States was bound to have 
a beneficial effect on building in the Dominion. Lumber and 
supply dealers in the United States are all quite optimistic for 
the immediate building and expect a fairly active year. 


1921. Stop! Look! Listen! 1922. 

“Taking a chance” is at the root of most of the troubles 
and trials of present-day life and nowhere is this tendency 
more apparent than in business. The headlong race for 
success leads merchants to attempt to run before they have 
really learned to walk. At no time has this been more 
noticeable than during the past year or so. Many of the 
failures and unfortunate losses have been attributed to “‘bad 
luck” and “circumstances over which I had no control” 
when as a matter of fact the real trouble lay in poor judg- 
ment, lack of careful thinking and planning, and trying to 
go one better than the other fellow. No business man 
would dream of driving blindfold over a railroad crossing. 
Yet he will close his eyes when crossing the line of a new 
business period, ignoring the possible dangers that lie 
ahead. Safety First should be the motto of the driver 
crossing a railroad track and of the merchant entering on a 
new year of business. Just now would be a particularly 
good time to S-T-O-P. 


If ever there was a period when careful constructive 
planning and thinking were needed it is going to be during 
the next few months. The general business outlook is still 
unsettled, markets are fluctuating daily, the world still has 
its greatest problem unsolved, and withal, people are still 
looking for deflation in merchandise prices. These and 
other factors are going to influence business this year, and 
there is no use blinking at them. Facing the facts is the 
only safe and sane course to follow. There are certain con- 
ditions militating against a return to pre-war conditions. 
On the other hand there are signs and indications that 1922 
will be a year of big endeavor, but the prophet has little 
honor these days, so that before you plan very far ahead 
for 1922—L-O-O-K. 


The man who never makes a mistake is almost as bad 
as the one who makes the same error twice. The big mis- 
take the great majority of business men made, and one 
whcih started them along a difficult road was when they 
got to thinking that there was to be no end to the upward 
trend of prices. They were caught loaded up with heavy 
stocks which had to be sacrificed when the public suddenly 
put the brake upon unlimited, unlicensed spending. Mer- 
chants then had to unload at a loss and what is worse they 
had been letting credit out with both hands and were 
unable to collect. 


Now they are going to the opposite extremes by 
letting stocks run down to a point where they cannot take 
care of whatever business may arise. It is almost as great 
a mistake to have too little stock as too much. The wide- 
awake man is the one who keeps his ears open and his eyes 
peeled and watches market fluctuations, guiding himself 
accordingly. People are going to resume buying and build- 
ing as soon as they think it safe to do so. Head the warn- 
ings of the past, and don’t be afraid of the future. Steer 
clear of those who parrot “blue ruin.’’ There are better 


times ahead and not very far along the road either.— 
L-I-S-T-E-N. 


Lumber Firm’s Instructions on Fire Fighting 


Press reports dealing with destructive fires in lumber yards 
prove that even in yards where the utmost care is taken to 
guard against fire there is always the strong possibility that a 
moment’s carelessness may start one raging. Then, too, there 
is the possibility of a fire carrying from adjacent buildings as 
was the case in a Saskatchewan town recently when both yards 
were utterly destroyed. It is becoming a common practice for 
ee anen to plan means of combatting fire in the event of it 
starting. 


The Keewatin Lumber Co., Limited, of Kenora, Ont., have 
lately been paying considerable attention to fire prevention 
and fire fighting. The company have well equipped sawmills 
at Kenora and Keewatin and have recently issued an instructive 
brochure entitled “Fire Drill and Orders” for distribution among 
the employees. Speaking of the objects the Keewatin Lumber 
Co. says: 

This booklet is prepared for the use of each and every em- 
ployee of the Keewatin Lumber Company, Limited. It is ex- 
pected that each one will study it carefully. Every person 
should realize that the danger of fire is always present and be 
ever on his guard. He should consider also that if the mills 
should burn it would mean a personal loss to him by reason 
of interference with his regular employment. He should, there- 
fore, feel a personal responsibility for the safety of the plants. 

We wish to first emphasize the necessity for cleanliness. 
It is easier to keep everything in a neat and orderly condition 
than not to and we shall expect everything to be kept in its 
proper place in the future. Deposit oily waste and rags in the 
places provided, burn discarded overalls; in other words, “pick 
up’ and ‘‘clean up”’ all the time. 

What is the first thing to do when you see a fire? If the 
blaze is small and just starting, throw on pails of water or use 
a hand extinguisher; the latter always if the burning material 
is of an oily nature. If the fire is too large to be put out in this 
way, get to the engineer immediately, to sound the alarm. 

Alarm for fire day or night will be sounded by blowing 
whistle of either sawmill or planer and location will be shown 
by length of blasts, as follows: 

Fire in yard — -— - —-—-—-—-— continued about 1 min. 
Fire in Sawmill — — — — — — — — continued about 1 min. 
Fire in Planer - - continued about 1 min. 

After alarm is sounded as above, whistle will be tied down 
if fire is at night, until ordered released by Marshal or Acting 
Marshal. 

Do not lose your head. Remember that prompt action the 
first few minutes counts more, many times, than afterward. 

The following are a few general rule, which should al- 
ways be borne in mind. 

Don’t smoke on the job. 

Don’t use fire pails or hose except for fire purposes. 

Don’t set oil cans on wood. 

See that all drip pans are emptied regularly. 

Be sure that all bearings are clean. 

All windows to be closed when mill is not running. 

Be sure all barrels are full of water and pails ready. 


Remember dry sawdust is very inflammable; keep the mill | 


free from it. 
Be sure the current is turned off from a burning motor, be- 


fore applying water. 
Every employee is expected to help in case of fire. 
cuse will be accepted for failure. 


No ex- 


DENIES REPORT OF NEW YARD AT SHEHO 


Writing to Western Lumberman recently, J. W. Hamilton, 
manager of the Security Lumber Company’s branch at Regina, 
denies a press report published in a Saskatchewan paper to 
the effect that his company has opened up a new yard at Sheho, 
Sask. ‘This item is a false alarm,” states Mr. Hamilton. ‘We 
have not extended our business to that point nor are we thinking. 
of so doing, and I am at a loss to understand where the report 
originated. . 

Commenting upon the 1922 building prospects at Regina, 
Mr. Hamilton believes that the coming season will be better 
than for the past several years judging by street talk and the 
number of enquiries being received. ‘‘Houses are very scarce 
here,” he says, “‘in fact those for rent are at a premium and it 
should be a good investment to erect both houses and apartment 
blocks for rental purposes based on the present figures being 


|| 


paid for rent.” a | 
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THERE’S A REASON WHY 


MOUS HOME D BE YOON TTENMPEATIUN G 
| MOU EOUIREMENTS NOW 


YOU SHOULD 


Seen Eee: YOUR YAR DS TOG KAT 
ONCE 


BUY YOUR LUMBER 


i FEROAN Ie al So aN OMS AGw Ey, aD al AGN 


NOW 


i is the time as the year 1922 has every promise 
u of being a good year. Stocks are low with good 
| demand. Lumber will not be cheaper, that’s as- 
Faves sured. Freight rates have been adjusted, so why 
| delay? 


WIRE US YOUR ORDERS FOR B.C. LUMBER 
I AND SHINGLES 


_  INTERPROVINCIAL LUMBER 


[ COMPANY, LTD. 
British Columbia 


Vancouver 
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Business Papers A Big Factor in Re-Adjustment 


Colonel Henry Cockshutt Commends Trade Publications. Fill 


An Important Place in Business Affairs 


Speaking at the convention of the Canadian National News- 
papers and Periodicals Association, Colonel Henry Cockshutt, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario paid high tribute to the value 
of Canadian trade publications during this trying time of re- 
adjustment. Colonel Cockshutt, himself an outstanding success 
as a business man, is well qualified to speak on the different 
factors that are of importance to Canadian Industry. He said 
in part: 

“T believe that the influence of the business press will be 
one of the important factors in re-establishing business condi- 
tions in Canada on a safe and sane basis. I make a distinction 
between business newspapers and the daily press because I 


believe that your papers—the business newspapers of Canada 


—exert a greater influence than the daily press because of the 
greater confidence your readers have in them. People read the 
daily newspapers to keep abreast of the general news of the 
day. They are interested in what is happening around them 
and they read to satisfy their desire for excitement or interest 
or entertainment. What they read in the daily newspapers 
today is forgotten tomorrow. 


“But this is not the case with the business newspaper. 
Business men need the service of these papers in the conduct 
of their everyday life. I have noted that they usually have a 
business paper or two in their pocket when they go home Sat- 
urday night. I do not say that they read them on Sunday, but 
I do know that they study them carefully, and that a great 
number of your readers, will come to their business on Monday 
morning with some clipping from your paper in their pockets. 
They will say to their associates, ‘This is the situation, I can 
show it to you in this clipping.’ For that reason, gentlemen, 
I say that yours is the greater obligation, because you are 
leaders, because you are helping to build up the business fabric 
of the country. 


“You should be very careful that everything that appears 
in your columns bears the imprint of the truth. You must be 
sure that the news you give is correct beyond question, because 
there are thousands of your readers ready to set their business 
course by the news and advice you give them. 


“T am familiar with a good many of your publications, and 
I can personally attest to their high character. It is of vital 
importance that this high character should be maintained, and 
that no effort should be spared to give in your columns the 
maximum of service. 


“In these days when there is disorganization, dissension, 
disruption in all walks—business, political and religion, there 
is a great place for the business paper to bring out more com- 
plete information, to assert in making us all realize we must 
work for a common cause, the upbuilding of your country. 


“The business men of this country need your assistance. 
They are looking to you for information and advice, and are 
expecting it. On your shoulders therefore perhaps more than 
on the shoulders of any other single agency, rests the obligation 
to meet the needs of these trying days, with a sane and sound 
presentation of the case as it exists at the present time, a present- 
ation free from private bias, or the desire to serve a popular 
demand. 

“You can, and I believe will be one of the largest factors in 
helping to bring about a satisfactory readjustment of the busi- 
ness conditions of this country.” 


Visible Log Supply Reduced 


Scarcity of logs is reported by many lumber concerns and 
it is stated that there are only about 97,000,000 feet of all kinds 
of logs in the water in British Columbia. This is said to be the 
lowest figure for many years at this season. Island lumbermen 
hear that snow which fell in November after a month of rough, 
windy weather reduced the output of Mainland camps to a very 
low figure. Island mills are affected by weather conditions less 
seriously. The scarcity of cedar logs, however, is giving shingle 
mills considerable worry. Shingle manufacturers are investigat- 
ing to ascertain the quantity of cedar that is going to Japan 
in the large cant form and in logs. Approximately 10,000,000 
feet of cedar logs and cants have entered Japan during the 
first six months of the year from points on the Pacific Coast of 
America, it is reported, and the Japanese demand for red cedar 
is expected to increase steadily. 


LUMBERMAN 


Try This Letter on Your Slow Pay Customers 


“Tell him unless he comes through in five days we’ll sue 
for the money.”’ This was the invariable slogan of an old time 
lumberman whose books I kept. No compromise, no effort to 
conciliate the customer; it was his plan to let an account run 
until he badly needed cash for financing the business, then to 
send in a peremptory demand for cash, and as many of his cus- 
tomers were small contractors and builders the sudden call up- 
set their calculations, and there was constant turmoil around the 
office. 


This dealer had no method in advancing credit—any man 
was good for up to $50 if he “looked” all right. Neither was 
any definite arrangement ever made for payment. It was sim- 
ply a matter of blowing into the office, placing the order anu 
bolting out again. 


No one bothered much about collections—until the money 
was needed, and then it was pay up or go to court. We kept a 
lawyer busy on judgments and he swallowed up most of the pro- 
fits while good customers soon grew disgusted at the way they 
were treated and bought elsewhere, so, quite naturally, the yard 
finally closed down. The post mortem verdict was “too much 
money on the books and too little in the till.”’ 


Unfortunately there are many retailers who are in the 
same fix. Many of their customers are not bad pay—just a 
little slow and forgetful. They need reminding once in a while 
but they DON’T need threats of law suits. We advocate put- 
ting a warm personal note in the collection letters something 
after this style: 


Dear Friend :— 


Please tell us how to run our business successfully on the 
money owed us plus the money we spend trying to collect it. 


That is the hardest puzzle we ever tackled. If you can 
solve it for us we’ll credit your account as paid in full and 
send you anything we have in our establishment with our 
blessing. 


Your esteemed business was accepted by us and recorded 
as good as gold. We still regard it so, but bless you, now 
is the time we want the coin. 


Procrastinitis is a most insidious disease; if it affects you 
much longer we will have to put away the joy bells that 
greeted your coming into our circle, and hunt for crepe. 


Joy never kills, so you need not be afraid, friend, to 
send your remittance by return mail. 


Thanks. With the best of good wishes always. 
Very sincerely, 


Union Men Accept Contracts 


The carpenters of Ann Arbor, Michigan, belonging to the 
established unions there have recently incorporated under the 
name of the Ann Arbor Union Builders Corporation for the 
purpose of undertaking building operations and thus entering 
into active competition with the local building contractors, says 
The Survey of New York. A capital of $20,000 has been raised 
by the issuance of stock to members. Bids on construction are 
to be made on actual cost. The union builders are not a profit- 
making concern, and ask only union wages for their men. The 
constitution provides that the corporation may, upon a two- 
thirds majority vote at a special meeting called for the purpose, 
join in co-operation with any other co-operative organization. 
The corporation may not pay returns upon its stock or give its 
members any other earnings or advantages except by the pay- 
ment of 6 per cent. cumulative dividends to the stockholder, and 
wages or salaries to its employees. ‘“““The last article which re- 
lates to earning,” says The Survey, ‘“‘is said to be unique in the 
history of corporations.” 


This experiment will be watched with interest not only by 
contractors but also by building material men for they are all 
affected bp what actions the building trades unions take. As 
long as a union man belongs to a union his employer is one of 
the ‘“‘capitalists’’ whose name is anathema to.every good union- 
ist, but what we would like to know is, now that union men 
have blossomed forth into full fledged contractors, are they 
capitalists, or would they run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds by undertaking contracts though still belonging to and 
—where deemed expedient—striking with the unions? 


by 
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DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
_ Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly eRe huch ay its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


_ Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents:—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


Western Pine 


and Larch 


Our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, coupled with care in grad- 
ing assures our customers 
satisfaction. 


We always carry complete 
stocks of 


Dimension - Siding 
Ceiling - Finish 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 


We have 12,000,000 feet of 


Air Dried Lumber in our 
yards. 


Otis Staples Lumbes Co. 


LIMITED 
B. C. 


Wycliffe - - 


SALES AGENTS 


McDonald Lumber Co. 


Union Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG 


On 
on 
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FXHAUSTERS || Its a Hard Axe 


3 to Borrow 
Planing Mill &Shingle Mill 


Having equipped some of the largest 


British Columbia mills with Exhausters 


and Blow Pipe, we are ready at all times 


to place our experience before you to- 
wards the solution of YOUR problems. 


WRITE US TODAY 


JOHN K. MILLER CO, LTD. || James Smart Plant 


580 Sixth Ave. West Vancouver, B. C. BROCKVILLE CANADA 


LE 
gin 


We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 

SEYMOUR 

CIC 


2295 
<I) & 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 
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ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


66 G 6 O k” More Solid Leather to the Square 
enulne a Foot than any other Belt Made 


| D. K. McLaren, Limited 
B IN Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - 334 Cordova Street West 

194 King St. West 


Toronto - 
St. John, N.B. - 90 Germain Street 


i i ! i ii yas i 
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You don’t have to purchase your Machine Knives by guess work if you 
specify those bearing the Simonds trade mark, made by the World’s 
largest Machine Knife Makers. Whether it be a Planer, Veneer, 
Moulder or Log Knives that you require get 


IMOND 


MACHINE KNIVES 


The quality is higher and the price is right. They do better and 
smoother work, and outwear the others. Made of the finest steel, 
tempered and ground to the highest degree. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd. 


ST. JOHN, N.B. MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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THE 
Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 
WITH FLAT KNIVES 
Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GATES - - - - - ONTARIO 
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BEEEEERE RE HAA LS, 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


“(We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


TOWER eh so “VANCOUNER 
DHONE— Sey. 7169 


Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


LE 
GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER 


DIMOND fet’s 1904 
DIMOND 44> STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


° CANADA 


ANNOUNCEMENT--- 
We are the Canadian Manufacturers of 


THE “J. & C.” PORTABLE ROSSER 


The latest Rosser built. 


A Really Portable Machine, very Economical of Wood. 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


Enquiries Solicited 


THE SMITH FOUNDRY COMPANY, LTD. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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THE “MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


Vancouver 


1155 Sixth Avenue West 


Machinery 


HE 


etc. 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS 


“MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The “Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 


The “Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the “Marion.”’ 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


Depot, 


shows the ‘Marion’ 21 


After completing 


Limited 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Established 1897 


PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP ) 
TO US | Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: — 


QUARTERED OAK > 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply 3% inch thick. 


repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 
Our experience puts us in a position to give Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 


you expert advice as to what particular type 60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WoRKS, LTD. || Hay & Co. Ltd. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING a 
MONTREAL, CANADA Woodstock 7 Ontario 


Load With Speed and Ease 


An efficient loader must have power and speed under perfect control 
of engineer. 


The Washington Duplex Loader 


has a perfected throttle (Pat. Appl’d for) which operates with absolute 

ease at 200 lbs. pressure. The engineer can throw hooks and raise or 

lower logs quickly, with perfect control and without over-exertion. 
This loader will handle both long and short logs. 

The Washington Iron Works is the originator 

of the Duplex type of loader and mcre than 125 

of these efficient engines are now in oneration. 


Increase your output and de- 
crease your costs by installing Du- 
plex Loaders. 


Write for our latest engine catalog. 


WASHINGTON IRON 
WORKS 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Agents: 
Vancouver Mchy. Depot, Ltd. 
10x12 Duplex Loader built for handling the heaviest California redwood timber. VANCOUVER, B. c. { 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


Let Us Send You 
The Crucible 


ee House of Disston publishes 

a monthly magazine. Did you 
know that? This magazine, “The 
Crucible,” is published monthly—a 
magazine for lumbermen. 


It contains stories of successful 
lumbermen in all parts of the coun- 
try. It carries write-ups of interest- 
ing operations. It often has an 
article on some special phase of saw 
sharpening or repairing. There is a 
page of jokes which is the equal of 
any. 

We will send you this magazine— 
free of charge—if you would care 
for it. All you have to do is ask 
for it. Drop us a post card with 
your name and address on it and 
say, “Please put my name on the 
Crucible Maiiing List.” Do it today, 
you'll like it. 


SPEED! 


SOME FACTS ABOUT DISSTON 
HIGH-GRADE CROSS-CUT 
SAWS 


OST all Cross-cut saws look 

alike when they are finished. 

But they do not all cut alike when 
they are in use. 


More than “looks” are required 
in a Cross-cut saw to do good work. 
It is what goes into the saw when 
it is Leing made that determines its 
cutting and wearing qualities. 


And the famous Disston-made 
Steel, Disston expert workmanship 
and experience, developed through 
81 years’ experience as leaders in 
the saw-making industry, are the 
things that go 
into Disston 
Cross-cut saws 


Things not to do 
when Operating 


a Saw 


HE following is a list of 
“TDon’ts’”” for the saw opera- 
tor that are taken from the “Dis- 
ston Lumberman’s Handbook.” 
Many readers have told us that a 
list of this kind was a time-saver for 
them and we print it here, in the 
hope that it will be of value. : 


DON’T USE 

Insufficient power to maintain 
regular speed. 

Too thin a saw for the class of 
work required. 

Too few or too many teeth for 
the amount of feed carried. 

Weak or imperfect collars. 

Collars not large enough in dia- 
meter. 

Ill-fitting mandrel and pin holes. 

Uneven setting and filing. 

Points of teeth filed with a “lead” 
—not square across. 

Too little set for proper clear- 
ance. 

Too much pitch or hook of teeth. 

Irregular and shallow gullets. 

A saw out of round and conse- 
quently out of balance. 

A sprung mandrel, or allow lost 
motion in mandrel boxes. 

A carriage track neither level nor 
straight. 

A carriage not properly aligned 
with saw. 

A journal which heats. 

Guide-pins too tight or not pro- 
perly adjusted. 

Teeth which have backs too high 
for clearance. 

Any saw too long without sharp- 
ening. 


ee 
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Hard Black Ash log 14 inches in 
diameter in just 12 seconds. 


Near Stevens Point, Wisconsin, on 
September, 1920, two men using a 
Disston High-Grade Cross-Cut Saw 
cut through a Grey Elm log 18% 
inches in diameter in 15 seconds. 


We do not hold up these two ex- 
amples of fast cutting as records. 
They are just two instances that 
we know of 
and may not 
be record 


and make accomplish- 
them popular ments. But 
everywhere. they do illus- 
The follow- trate what 
ing are reports our state- 
of two per- ment that the 
form- combination 
ances of of the fa- 
Disston mous Disston 
Seg made Steel, 
hs Disston man- 

On Sep- ~ Photograph ufacturing 
tember ea Bnd methods, the 
8th, ark latest improvements 


S-. 1920, — 


-~ in Herkimer County, New York, two 


n using a Disston 6-foot High- 
ade Cross-Cut Saw cut through a 


\ 


in Cross-Cut Saw design, and Dis- 
ston workmanship (developed 
through 81 years of experience) 
means to users of Cross-Cut Saws. 


January, 1922 


One of the Reasons for Disston Quality 


ON the same day, August 23, 
1844, two boy babies were 
born. Their homes were less than 
a square apart. 
One of these boys was Hamilton 
Disston, son of Henry Disston, 
founder of the House of Disston; 


on the payroll at the same time. 
These men have had Disston quality 
impressed on them from childhood, 
until it has become their creed. 
These are the men who add stability 
to the works and maintain the high 
standard set by the founder. 


These four brothers—Harry, Charles, Willian, and George Kinxead—have 
aggregated 125 years of service for the house of Disston 


and the other was Robert H. Kin- 
kead. In 1859 the fifteen-year-old 
“Bobbie” Kinkead started to work 
for Disston. He remained with the 
firm fifty-four consecutive years. 
At the time of his death, eight years 
ago, he was foreman of the trowel 
department. 


Four of Mr. Kinkead’s sons also 
selected Disston’s as a desirable 
place to learn and ply their trade. 
They grew to manhood in the firm’s 
employ. Steady, efficient, and con- 
genial—these brothers have aggre- 
gated 125 years of service for Dis- 
ston. They are. 

Years 
William, Foreman of Band 
Saw Hammer Department 40 


Harry, Barrel Saw Depart- 
ILS Matipy eee ee ES Saree, eee 16 
Charles, Hand Saw Blocking 
Department ieee eee 35 
George, Smither in Band Saw 
Hammer Department -... 34 
AMiorore carb ete eeeee tee ten tene nee 125 
NSTI ER TS Bee Se hee 31% 


When Henry Disston was asked 
how he made such fine saws, he 
answered, ‘Good steel and honest 
work.”’ 


While ‘honest work’ covers al- 
most every element entering the 
manufactured product, other than 
the raw material, yet it may be well 
to emphasize the element of skill; 
the inherent skill of men following 
in the work of their fathers and 
their grandfathers; skill developed 
by proper training and application; 
skill reduced to a science by many 
years of practical experience. 


There is probably no other firm 
in the country that can boast of a 
larger number of long-term, skilled 
employees than the House of Dis- 
ston. The Kinkead family is only 
one of many who have chosen the 
Disston Works as a desirable place 
to work. As many as four genera- 
tions of the same family have been 


A List of What Disston Makes 
And in these Saws, Tools and 
Files is that quality found in 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 


WV Buck Saws 
»: Nnaicier Saws and Blades 


Sey Circular Saws forWood, Metal, 
a) and Slate 
Compass Saws 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
Gauges—Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames, 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
74 Ice Saws 
Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 
Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives—Circular for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete 
Knives— Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 


Mandrels 

Milling Saws for Metal Se 
Mitre-box Saws aN 
Mitre Rods 


One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 

Plumbers’ Saws 

Pruning Saws 

Re-saws 

Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
| Saw Gummers 
Saw-sets 

Saw Screws 


Segment Saws 

Shingle Saws 

Slate Saws— Circular 

Squares—Try and Mitre 

Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 

Swages 

Tools for Repairing Saws 

Tool Steel 

Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 

Veneering Saws 

Webs—Turning and Felloe 


This is o partial list. There are thousands 
of items in the complete Disston line 


Screw-slotting Saws | 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 
of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 

N. SMITH 


138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE-TIES = 3:5: 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 


Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


MODERN MARINE MACHINERY 


Automatic Steam Towing Machines. 
Ship Windlasses, Cargo and Deck 
Winches 1m Capstans, Dock Gyp- 
sie Engines, Hydraulic 


ists, etc. 
Manufactured by é 
The Corbet Foundry and Machine Co. 
Limited, Owen Sound, Canada 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
420-24 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 
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All advertisements under this department 20 cents per line or $2.80 per inch 


for each insertion. 


insertion for less than twenty-five cents. 


upon request. 


25 per cent. discount allowed on four or more insertions. No 


Rates for small display advertisements 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit 


with copy. 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed 


in care of Western Lumberman, Suite 212, Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C., or 


910 Blectric Railway Chambers, 


Winnipeg, 


Manitoba. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law 
to deliver letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his 
identity may economically do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; 
the price of the advertisement covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED 


Practical sawmill man to take active 
management of 30,000 capacity saw- 
mill proposition in southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia. Must have $10,000 or 
more to purchase interest in business. 
We own sawmill, camps and logging 
equipment, and have large source of 
mixed timber supply—very accessible 
and cheap to log—which we pay for 
as we cut it. Do not answer this add 
unless you are a practical man, have 
had experience and have the cash to 
invest, as this is a gilt-edge proposi- 
tion. Apply Box 101, Western Lum- 
berman, 212 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, 
B. C. 


RATE REDUCTIONS 


Railroad rates are coming down 
and surplus supplies are pretty well 
disposed of, as is shown by the fact 
that both steel and copper produc- 
tion is increasing, while even the 
railroads can no longer hold off. In 
fact, the railroad situation is grow- 
ing better all the time, and shrewd 
investors are gradually accumulating 
the rail stocks which have not res- 
ponded in the same degree as the 
industrial stocks. In other words, 
the statements frequently made that 
a change for the better has come 
about are now being definitely veri- 
fied. 


ALBERTA MAY HAVE PULP 
INDUSTRY 


A thorough investigation into the 
possibilities of a wood pulp industry 
in Alberta is to be made under the 
direction of the advisory scientific 
research council. The matter was 
dealt with at a meeting of the coun- 
cil, at which it was decided to go 
on with the work as soon as neces- 
sary arrangements can be made. 

Great stretches of spruce and pop- 
lar timber all over the north country 
and in the neighborhood of the west- 
ern foothills will be turned to some 
profitable account if these enquiries 
prove as successful as now expected. 
The opinions of some expert pulp 
and timber men have already been 
secured, and their belief in general 
is that this province has the makings 
of a big industry that has not yet 
been touched. 

Experiments are to be made at 
the university laboratories to see 
whether this belief is well founded 
or not. 

Raw material from the northern 
woods will be brought to Edmonton 
for trying out its pulp-making values. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The eighth annual British Indus- 
tries Fair which embraces a large 
number of the most important lines 
of British trade, will be held in Lon- 
don and Birmingham from 27th of 
February to 10 March. This is purely 
a trade fair where buyer and seller 
meet, not an exhibition. This Fair, 
whether regarded from the points of 
view of size, diversity of products 
shown or resultant business, now sur- 
passes in importance and value to 
the world’s markets any other trade 
fair of similar purpose. A visit to 
the Fair will convince overseas buy- 
ers that enormous strides have been 
made in Britain’s post war produc- 
tion. A considerable number of 
Canadian buyers are making ar- 
rangements to attend. 
1s restricted to trade buyers on invit- 
ation of the British Government and 
business is not impeded by crowds 
of sightseers. 


LABOR SITUATION CLEARING 


Outstanding declines in maverial 
have been recorded in lumber, brick 
and steel, while enameled plumbing 
fixtures have consistently refused to 
join the backward swing and remain 
practically at peak prices. Labor 
has reluctantly joined in the down- 
ward trend, but only to a slight de- 
gree. Further declines will ma- 
terialize despite the strenuous ef- 
forts of union officials to maintain 
present schedules. No one expects 
wages to return to pre-war levels, 
but rather would insist that all de- 
partments in the trade be justly paid 
in accordance with ability and ratio 
with the cost of living. It is evident 
that labor is responding to the de- 
mand that it shall render a fair day’s 
work for the wage it receives, and 
the old practices of petty strikes, 


slowing up the gang, deliberate limi- © 


tation of production, and many other 
non-productive tactics are vanishing. 
—MacLean Building Reports. 


TIMBER ALMOST EVERLASTING 


The crib foundations of Detroit’s 
original Belle Isle Bridge were found 
upon examination recently to be in 
a perfectly sound condition in spite 
of the length of time they had been 
in use. This, however, is not at all 
surprising because sound timbers 
placed under water will remain 
sound for ages. The water in which 


Admittance 


they are submerged appears to pro- 
tect the wood from decay caused by 
the attacks of fungi. Permanent 
conditions and being kept from ac- 
tion of the air account largely for 
lack of decay. 

A considerable part of the foun- 
dations of the city of Venice rest 
on piles that were driven into the 
muddy shallows of the Adriatic more 
than 1,000 years ago. The tallest 
structure of the city for many years 
was the Campanile or bell tower of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral. The first 
campanile was built in the year 900. 
The oldest known timbers that have 
been preserved under water are the 
piles discovered in 1853 in Lakes 
Constance and Neufchatel of Swit- 
zerland. Prehistoric men of the 
stone and bronze ages built their 
villages more than 2,500 years ago 
on those piles. The stumps still re- 
main in the lake bottom. 


A Vancouver journal points out 
that Japan today is the principal 
buyer of B. C. lead and spelter, of 


’ B. C. salt herring, B. C.’s biggest cus- 


tomer for lumber, her second largest 
buyer of copper, her second largest 
buyer of pulp, while China is taking 
increasing quantities of these and 
other products of the Province. 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


Toronto 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, ete. Send 
25e for Mailing Package, ete. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


bed 


A. B. PRACNA — 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 
SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash ; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and others. 
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BUY THE CAMP’S WINTER MILK SUPPLY IN POWDERED FORM 


UMBER CAMP Operators have found our powdered milk products 


DL Ti 

the ideal form of milk supply. It is the most economical milk you MILKSTOCK 
can buy. Light and compact—can be stored in any cool place—easy Behagantal Boe ee ge VeRy 
to transport, easy to use—no waste-—every last spoonful can be used— eS Se as peel eee ta Ca es 
no need for frozen milk, simply dissolve the powdered milk in water Be eg atl onas wel as, FOR 
and you have milk ready for use for any purpose. Write and we'll Beene done eee ee: 


jobber. 


gladly send you prices and samples. 


Order KLIM from your TRUMILK 

wholesale grocer or Powdered rich whole milk — con- 
i : taining the cream of rich milk. 

Milkstock and Trumilk Can be used on the table for drink- 


ing and on oatmeal, desserts, ete. 
Packed in 45-lb. and 90-lb. sealed 
drums. We sell direct to ensure 
.freshness. 


direct from us. 


| 


is pure, fresh skimmed milk—first 
pasteurized—then powdered. Used 
. in the best homes’ throughout 
Pre om -- “ Canada—for its convenience and 
quality. For camp use, buy the 
10-lb. Hotel size from your whole- 
sale grocer. | 


Manufactured by 


British Columbia Distributors: 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS, LIMITED xipKLANnD & ROSE 


Head Office: TORONTO 
St. John Montreal Winnipeg VANCOUVER 


THE McMILLAN 
Gable Top Grate Bar 


| se McMillan Gable-Top Grates 


were designed to obtain the 


SERVICE : greatest possible efficiency from EFFICIENCY 


the boilers. The engineering principle 


INCREASES DRAFT is a big deviation from the old style HAS 35% MORE 
grate bars, in as much as it gives in- GRATE AREA 
PRODUCES EVEN creased grate area, with increased HAS 35% MORE AIR 
DRAFT draft, without sacrificing the strength SPACE 


of the metal. 
PRODUCES HOT We particularly recommend these BURNS WET FUEL 


CLEAN FIRE grates for Shingle Mills—where the IS SELF CLEANING 


boilers are crowded to capacity — 
avin He ae where combustion is poor — where PREVENTS BLANKET 


there is wet fuel—and where the ma- DRAFT 
chines are continually lagging. 


See that your next set of grate bars are McMillan Grates — the patented Gable-Top Grate Bars. 
Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada 


McLean and Powell [ron Works 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Vancouver, B.C. 
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SAWS 


We have been engaged in their manufacture 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


worthy under the most strenuous conditions. 


OUR SPECIALTY—CHISEL-TOOTH SAWS, BITS and SHANKS 


R.HOE & CO. - NEW YORK 


AGENTS: 


Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., F. Parks & Co., 
Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B. C. 


and experience has taught us how to preduce saws that prove durable and trust- 
i 


lace For 


This is the P 
Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 

etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 

this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West | Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company Marion Steam Shovel Company 


—_———_~ 


Ee pil Y eee 


Head Office 
and Factory: 


Limited 


Manufacturers 


of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Piease note the initials of this Company 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


QUALITY & SERVICE 


Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 
best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this line is at your 
service. 


The Smart-Turner Machine Company 


Limited 


Hamilton - Canada 


Iilustration shows 
Horizontal Type, which 
is made in all sizes. 


Vertical Type, not 
illustrated, in sizes 114 
to 12-inch inclusive. 


CRANE 


OIL SEPARATORS 


Be 


Have large areas and ample baffle 
surfaces, affording the highest 
degree of efficiency with the sligh- 
test loss in pressure. 


sure that your oil separator is properly drained ! 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment 
and Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


CRANE 


Branches and Warehouses: Cc R A N E- B E N N ET T 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LIMITED ilnoitdd 
HAMICLON, VANCOUVER, Loarnte HEAD OFFICE & WORKS Head Office and Warehouse: 
F , F LONDON, ENGLAND 
— 1280 ST. PATRICK STREET Ny 5 
Gece aorenmmogte! MONTREAL Sales Offices: 
, MANCHESTER, BIR AM 
ST. JOHN, VICTORIA. LEEDS, GLASGOW. t 
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“Acme” 


Waterproof 
Belting 


“Extra” 
Oak Tan 
Belting 


Do You Know That 


Goodhue Leather Belting has been reduced considerably in 
price while the same high standard of quality has been main- 
tained throughout. 


If you have any belting problems send them to us and we will endeavor to 
solve them for you. 


a FLECK BROTHERS, LTD. "2" 


«4593 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. fst SEAN 


+ — GANADIANROBERT DOLL AR 
es oe. Le 


The above locomotive had been through a wreck and was received by us practically as a pile of scrap iron, and was 
completely reconditioned hy us. 


We Specialize in: 6 6 | 9 9 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS USE Ke. : : 
SAW MILL REPAIRS STEEL CASTINGS, and Avoid 
LOGGING ENGINES AND TRUCKS Costly Shut Downs | 
SPARK ARRESTERS We can supply you with any grade of Steel Casting 
BOILERS, BURNERS AND STACKS from Mild to Manganese. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


WESTERN 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 
R. G. DUN & CO. 
Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” . 


CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 


EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. 


“Shay ” Geared Locomotives 
“They Deliver the Goods”’ 


LUMBERMAN 


Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 


Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


The “Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 


Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equipment Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Representatives for British Columbia 


Se 
we y iROW WORKS 
ew ye cy 


CANADIAN WILLIAMETTE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Rogers Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


i fm A 
"CANADA’S STANDARD” 


Boilers Are Our Specialty 


Locomotive, Scotch Marine, Return Tubular, Vertical Stationary, Water Tube and 


Hot Water are some of the types manufactured. 


Quick Deliveries an Added Feature 


ULCAN |RON \VorKs [TD 


. mit oor ay 
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SS 


Ca 1210 Supplte Ss 


== 


o—O— TSS SO 


i YOU WANT TO REACH 
LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
PROFITABLE 


“bale 


TO ADVERTISE - IN THIS PAGE: 
— Write —— 


CAMP SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS OB -Taua 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA “YOU. WILL? FIND2tt 


The Western Lumberman for rates and particulars 


Burroughs Standard Calculat- 


LUMBER HARNESS 
: ing (Non-Listing) Machine 


The John Bull Line 


Made by 


The R. M. Beal Leather Co. 
Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. 
Ask for Prices 
It is the many points of Pape of the 


Burroughs Calculator that will decide 
you in its favor 


Low Price—Handsome Appearance—Col- 
umn Lock—The Locked Adding Wheel 
Feature — Improved Cancelling Short 
Handle Stroke—Easy Key Action—Weight 
11 pounds — Small Size — Compactness 
—Durability — Practicahbility —- Simple 
Construction — Fewer Parts. 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Sekt Loc Sutuies, “Steneile Straight to the Answer --- saving Time, Labor 


and Money. 
Backed by the Burroughs Reputation 
and by Burroughs Service 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada 
Limited 
119 Pender St. W., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Phone Sey. 466 


Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 
W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. 


Sent on Application 


Chicago 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools 


The Standard Tools 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


esale and Retail Hardware Merchants, 


UNION 
MADE 


The |M. T. 
LOGGERS’ BOOT 


Guaranteed to Hold Caulks and are 


Thoroughly Watertight 
Mail Orders personally attended vo 


MacLACHLAN-TAYLOR CO. 


63 Cordova Street West, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Next Door to Loggers’ Hall 
Phone Repairs Done 
Seymour 556 While You Wait 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 
BARTER COIN 
is in use; then im- 
itation isn’t pos- 
sible. Sample if 
you ask for it. 
We also make 
Time Checks, 


Stencils and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


367 W. Munroe Street - CHICAGO 
Finest Quality 

Split Maple 

Cant Hook and en TET EY 


Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 
Boom Chains 
> Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Pembroke, Ont. 
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--that will stand the “Gaff” 


ANUFACTURED specially for faithful 
duty in the Backwoods—where econ- 
omy in hauling is a great essential— 

this ‘““Bulldog’”’ logging locomotive will serve 
you well. Every consideration has been giv- 
en to the powerful work it would be expected 
to accomplish—every detail of its construc- 
tion harmonizes with what you will expect 
of it—POWER—always on the JOB. 


Weight—3'l4 Tons 
Draw Bar Pull—3,000 Lbs. 


Mill 

Machinery, 
Forgings, 6 5 
Mil isis af Write to us today for Information 


Repairs. 


Westminster lron Works, Limited 


Tenth Street New Westminster, B. C. 


--- here’s a strong --- rugged 
Logging Locomotive 


Payettes No. 2B Heavy Duty Steel 


; 
:. ° $ = EP SAREE ES RE ne ee ee 
4 > 
Saw mM il] Carriages WITH STEAM OR HAND SET WORKS 
4 Will cut your lum- 
4 ber year after year, 
4 NOTICE- EQUIPPED quickly and accur- 
f WITH OUR ately, with little or 
PAYETTES LATEST 
PAT MILL DOG 
dels, in cast iron or 
E steel. 
e : N OT E :—All our 
5 a E ee NOES Meee CArriages are 
rs . 4% equipped with Pa- 
* yette’s 1921 Latest 


Improved Patent 
Mill Dogs which 
will handle logs 
from 3” to 72” in 
hardwood or pine. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, BLUE PRINTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


P. Pay ette ee Engineers and Machinists Penetang 


iE. “Oe Prop. Ontario 


- 


no repairs. 
We also make car- 
riages, lighter mo- 
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This Machine would make Money for 
You if Installed in Your Mill 


That’s the sole object of this machine—to make money for its owner. 
How does it do it? By manufacturing lumber in a better, quicker and cheaper way. No mill is 
complete without it. No mill is showing the profits it would if this machine were installed. Let 


us tell you all about it. 


Write For Catalogue 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia | 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 


Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
Williams & Wilson, Ltd., Montreal 
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Sterous “Trouble-Proof” 


Haulup Chains 


The efficiency of your haulup depends directly on the strength and the wearing 
qualities of your log chain. Waterous Chains have more than their share of both. 
They are built of selected materials. The shop work on them is of the very best. 
They are tested and inspected before shipment. 


Next time you order—think of “Trouble Proof’—and specify “Waterous.” 


_Waterous Forged Bull Chain 


This chain is forged from the best refined 
wrought iron. It is 6 inch pitch and is 
built in seven sizes, ranging in weight from 
21% lbs. to 15 Ibs. per foot. Iron, steel and 
wood specials of various forms are sup- 
plied with this chain. It can be used on 
all size Bull Wheels and is also adapted 
for Rough Wood and Refuse Conveyors. 


Short Link and Long Link Coil Chain 


For strength and general usefulness this 
chain is hard to beat. Fifteen sizes are 
built ranging in weight from 150 lbs. to 
2,335 Ibs. per 100 feet. Only the best 
chain iron is used in its manufacture, welds 
are exceptionally long and carefully made, 
and all links are tested for size and uni- 
_ formity before leaving the shops. 


Waterous All Steel Haulup Chain 


The heaviest, largest logs can be handled 
on this chain. It is the longest lived and 
cleanest chain we build. It is 8 inch pitch 
throughout and carries a heavy cast steel 
special spaced every 6 feet. Side bars, 
centre links and connecting pins are all of 
steel, the links and bars being drilled for 
the reception of the pins. 


ye 


We also build Malleable Log Chain, Roller Haulup Chain, Chain for Pulpwood and 
for Saw Dust Conveyors. 


Any length can be supplied. 


Our list of Specials, Sprockets, Idlers and Spools is exceptionally complete. These 
are illustrated and described in our Chain Catalogue No. 108, which we will be glad 
_to supply on request. 

WRITE 


The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. 


Brantford, Canada 


/ AGENCY—Molson’ s Bank Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. BRANCH—Winnipeg, Man. 
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McCordick’s Lace Leathers 


TANNED AND RAWHIDE 


Standard for All Lumber and Planing Mills 


Why buy Imported Leather when you can buy 
MADE IN CANADA Leather that is as 
Good for less money? 


“SPECIFY McCORDICK’S” 


For Sale by all Good Belting, Mill Supply and 
Hardware Firms in the West. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining it, write 


F.C. McCORDICK  &. cetharines, One 


Haulage and 
Hoisting Ropes 


Saw Carriage 
Ropes 


Smoke Stack 
Stays 


Standard or 
Lang’s Lay 


Wire Rope Fittings 


Wire Rope Grease 


The B. Greening Wire Co., 


HAMILTON - ONTARIO 


Made in Canada 


DURABILITY 
G. W. 


PRODUCTS GIVE RESULTS 


XXXX Nickel Babbitt 


Universally known—especially adapted for — 
high speed and heavy pressure bearings 


None better for marine engine _. 
bearings, serves where others fail 


GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Grades of Babbitts, including 
Special No. 1 Railroad Babbitt for general service 


VANCOUVER - 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - 


a | 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA — 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR FEBRUARY—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER TWO 


Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. 


SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


Limited 


SELTING 
BELTING oR, PACKING 


Conveyor, Elevator, “Redstone” Sheet, Cloth In- 
Transmission sertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


HOS 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


% J | 
See Mae, Ue da ee 


564 Vates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN , Ree - rune ne 


BUY A CAR OF LUMBER 
THIS MONTH 


and help to stabilize the market. 


‘. 
_— 
Mill stocks are low — 
Prices will not be cheaper 


SO WHY DELAY? 


WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 
for 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


INTERPROVINCIAL LuMBER Co., LTpD. — 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Lethbridge Imperial 
Pembina Peerless 


Drumheller Monarch 
The Standard Domestic Coals of the West 


Hillcrest 


The High Grade Steam Coal from the Crow’s Nest Pass — 
SHIPMENT TO THE LEGITIMATE DEALER ONLY — 


DOMESTIC AND STEAM COALS FROM EVERY FIELD 


COAL SELLERS LIMITED 


Western Canada’s Largest Coal Distributors 


BRANDON + + #  ._ REGINA + # #  SASKATOON CALGARY 
121-9 Street 25 Canada Life Bldg. 213-22nd St. 904 Lancaster Bldg. 
Phone 2274 Phone 4300 Phone 4812 Phone Main 1326 


PLENTY OF CARS—Orders placed 
now shipped quickly 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Stocks in fair assortment 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


; ae 
SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 
300 Electric Railway Chambers 
H. E. DINEEN, Sales Agent. 
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Fir - 7 Western Hemloal 


Flooring _ Besides operat- sok 
Ceiling. | capacity we pos | Shiplap 
Siding ue ae ica Siding 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
Timbers up pe he Boards 


to 90 feet doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 


Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


amatco_ 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 


CREATES AN ATMOSPHERE 
OF ARTISTIC TASTE 
AT SMALL COST | 


Send 
TS beautiful natural grain is a WRITE FOR FULL 


our En uiries feature unobtainable in any 
Y q other like product. The great PARTICULARS 


to economical point in LAMATCO 
VENEER PANELS is permanency. 
The special patent cementing pro- 
Us cess employed between each ply 
renders it absolutely immune from 
the effects of moisture. There’s VANCOUVER SALES 
a grade—size—thickness for every OFFICE: 
use—its application is a simple 
effort. LAMATCO VENEER 
WALLBOARD can be finished J A M E Ss Ww 0 OD 
e with any of the popular tints, and 314 Yorkshire Building 
the best natural grain effects can VANCOUVER, B.C. 
be procured with LAMATCO’S 
3 © SPECIAL FINISH. 
Quality a Service Indespensible throughout’ the 
home interior—office alterations LAMINATED 
and portable partitions for store 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. | wwesvicare eect, 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


President: H, W. HUNTER. Vice-President : F. G. FOX. Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. Ltd. - White Rock, B.C. 


Capacity of Sawmill - 150,000 feet per day. : 
Capacity of Shingle Mill - 200,000 Shingles per day. | 


‘‘Our Manufacture is handled by experts and atrial order will convince you that we . | 
deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” | 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR PROMINENT SPECIALTY 
Sales Office: 706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg, 


R. J. Crawford Mgr. 
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_Maple Ridge bicker Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Nn 


McLaren Lumber Company 
- BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: ‘QUALITY and SERVICE’’ 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. — 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 


B.C. COAST LUMBER & SHINGLES 


We can place your order for straight or mixed cars 
of B.C. Coast Lumber and Shingle at lowest prices 


Retail Lumberman’s Purchasing Agency Limited 


Head Office—909-910 Credit Foncier Bldg., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
| REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. A. TOMPTE, 420 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg, Man. D. R. STONE, 510B 8th St. Saskatoon, Sask. 


— 
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ssociated Mills Limited 


Vancouver, |- 9 =" "be: 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Co., Ltd. Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. Timberland Lumber Co.; Ltd. 


YOU 


Have the combined Service of six Coast Mills behind your 
requirements for B. C. Lumber. That means something to you 
at this time, when broken stocks are in evidence. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. MacFarlane Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
MacFarlane Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Full Details of Material 
Requirements on 
New Construction Beker 


e 
Can be secured through MacLean Reports. Timberland 
A verified advance information service in | S 4 S 
your morning mail, containing all the in- e ~ 


formation necessary to the intelligent soli- Dimension 


citation of current and future business. 


‘WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED || Timberland Lumber Co., Limited 


212 Winch Building, 348 Main Street, New Westminster, B. C. 


Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. Mills; South Westminister 
Logging Camps: Ladysmith, Vancouver Island 
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We confidently assert that 


Golden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1%% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t forget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million feet at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated awith and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA MANITOBA SASKATCHEW AN 
T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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BRUNETTE SAW MILLS, LIMITED 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. é. 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and BOXES 


Try our Shingles—There are none better 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building | 
RED CEDAR. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
, i $ OPERATIONS: 
SHINGLES eanantipat ooh opr 
Union Bay, B. C. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
"LUMBER 


Fir—Spruce—Pine | | British Columbia Timber 


Red Cedar Shingles P Loggers of 
A wire to us, gets results Fir 
0 Cedar 
Timms, Phillips & Co., Ltd. 
Ravkshire abr . VANCOUVER Hemlock 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. 
Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, - B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


QUALITY H igh Grade Pine | SERVICE 
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MOUNTAIN _- |FIR, CEDAR, 
LUMBER PINE 


We are specially well 
equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


Careful Grading 


Prompt Shipment 


Perfect Manufacture 


WESTERN HEMLOCK 


: Special 
Daily Attention 
Capacity to 
150,000 ) Mannlac 
i ture an 
Feet | ee oe Grading 


NE, ho isos 


Our Motto: ‘Quality First” 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


Clear Fir 
Spruce and Hemlock Finish 


SEND IN YOUR ENQUIRIES 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co., Ltd. 


R tatives: CUDDY & NELSON, Cal 
beteee CHAPMAN LUMBER Caz Winnipeg VICTORIA, B.C. 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Planing Mill Douglas Fir Modern Mill. 


Modern Machi : F F Band Saw Equi t 
ey ra ad Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade "t chesug bodes 
Drying Facilities Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Marpole, B. C. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 
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SYLVESTER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Suitable for Logging Camps, Etc. 


Hand Car Engines Pumping Motor Cars 
Section or Hand Cars Engines Trailers or Push Cars 


Have your Hand Cars changed to Motor Cars. Used as Standard by 
the Railways of Canada and manufactured by 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
BO Bore LINDSAY, ONTARIO =“ cnens Bipot es, 


613 Bk. of Nore. pS solve Bldg. 
Vancouver, B. Winnipeg, Man. 


oeaetie d 


Stes 


CEDAR FIR. SPRUCE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Western Soft Pine Western Larch 


Shiplap Board 
Dimension 


Timbers Plank 


Siding Ceiling 
Flooring 


Finish Mouldings 


East Kootenay Lumber Company; Limited 
Jaffray, - B.C 


CRUISES ESTIMATES TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 
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HOME - BUILDING HAS 
SEIZED THE INTEREST 


of citizens of Western Canada within the past few months to a 
degree that has not been felt since pre-war days. With the general 
drop in prices of material and good prospects in the labor market, 
there is a daily increasing movement towards home-ownership, and preferably a new home to fit the family. 

You have now got a ‘‘case’’ and a reason for pressing business that did not obtain a few months back. Get right home 
with your advantage in co-operation with us. We can certainly provide the lumber at the price—the lowest figure for the highest 
grade—and our service is unexcelled for promptitude. 


Write, phone or wire for quotations. Immediate 
delivery in first-class conditioned dry stock. COAL. 


BIRNIE LUMBER & COAL CO., LTD. | :’tousehota purposes in lump, stove, and Nut Also Contnore 


steam, semi-anthracite, the mos yer ‘anadian steam coz 
WHOLESALE LUMBER & COAL CALGARY, ALTA e seml-anthracite, the most powerful of Canadian steam coal. 


Poles, 
Piling, 
Logs 


Fir, 
Cedar, 
Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


Main Office Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


Associated Timber Exporters 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


609 Metropolitan Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA 


The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Hemlock Lumber 


Rough Timbers, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Interior and Exterior 
Finish of all kinds including Mouldings. Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lath 


Prompt shipment of Fir timbers in all sizes and up to 100 feet in length. 


AIR DRIED CEDAR SHINGLES then‘tin dried shingles but make a better root and last much longer. 
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WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts 
eye the following points: 3 ? 
Cedar Piling RAINY RIVER : BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. ; ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 


WHITE SPRUCE LUMBER and LATH 


Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan Spruce 


Correct Grades - - - - Quick Shipment 


Manufactured by 


THE RED DEER LUMBER CO., LIMITED 
at BARROWS, MAN. 


OWNERS AND SALES AGENTS: 


UNION LUMBER Co., LIMITED 


502 Huron & Erie Building Winnipeg, Man. 


Crow’ sNest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Manager, WARDNER B.C. 
WILLIAM BARCLAY, Sales Manager, CALGARY, Alberta. 
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ENGELMANN 


Uniform 


Grades 


LUMBER 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet 


We manufacture both Eastern 
and Western Standard up 
to 12 inches wide and 
20 feet long. 


QUALITY 


SE NE OS 


The McCormack Lumber Co. 


BANK OF TORONTO BLDG. HAMILTON, CANADA 


ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


B.C. 
FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


SHIPLAP, BOARDS, 

DIMENSION, 

FLOORING, SHIPLAP, 
DIMENSION, 


TIMBERS, 
WIRE OR WRITE GIVING BEST PRICES 


BEVEL SIDING, 
SHINGLES, 
IN ALL GRADES. 


ONTARIO MARKET 


IS OPEN TO YOU THROUGH OUR WESTERN OFFICE 


WIRE OR WRITE PRICES ON: 


K. D. Rough Fir 1 x 6 Spruce Cove Siding, 


Shed Stock 13/16”"x5%” 
1 x 4 Spruce Flooring, 13/16” 2” Dimension sized 14” scant. 
x34” Hemlock or Fir 


To R. C. FARROW, Western Representative. 
Phone Sey. 2878 Vancouver, B.C. 


LARKIN LUMBER COMPANY 


TORONTO 


Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers 


Mississippi Valley Grades 


“The Spruce Supply’’ 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 


HUTTON, B. C. 


a 
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Guaran- 
teed 


Daily Capacity Superior 
100,000 Feet S pe" 4 U f = Manufacture 


(Air and Kiln Dried) 


LATH 
Stock 2,000,000 pieces 


Specialties 


Shelving, Drop Siding, 
Flooring and Ceiling 
Resawn Boards 


SERVICE 


THIS 1S THE TIME 


for figuring mail order 
and bridge bills. © Send us your 
enquiries and we will give you 
estimates which should 
enable you | 
’ : 


TO SECURE THE BUSINESS 


THE FOSS LUMBER CO. 


Established 1905 LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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tag Insure Your Logs in Tow! 
Sad WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


YOU CAN INSURE with Lloyd’s Underwriters and Co-insuring British Marine Companies at low rates, based on value 


and length of tow. For Information and rates, write or phone 


SEAPORT AGENCIES, LIMI | 


a = 
EA TED 
110 LONDON BUILDING, 626 PENDER STREET, WEST 
PHONE SEYMOUR 20-21 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 
Siding 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Westminster Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


ft 


NOW::. the time to buy lumber. Prices will undoubtedly 


be higher in the Spring when the demand comes. Send 


your enquiries to 


H. S. Galbraith Co. 


LIMITED 


706 Electric Railway Chambers, Winnipeg, Man. 


FIR, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 
SPRUCE, WESTERN PINE 


AND 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE SPECIALIZE ON WESTERN PRODUCTS 


Exclusive Representatives: 


The British Columbia Mills Timber& Trading Co. 


THE RECOGNIZED MILL OF QUALITY 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER. 


GUARANTEED #222 MILLWORK 
Start the New Year right. Send us an order-- 


DOORS - SASH - MOULDINGS 
RADFORD, WRIGHT, WILSON COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MAN. MOOSE JAW, SASK. 
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British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
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British Columbia 


Quality Lumber 


DOUGLAS FIR SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Our modern mill is situated in 

the heart of the “Green Timber,” 

one of the finest stands in Bri- 
tish Columbia. 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


The King-Farris Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Mill: Kings, B. C. Office: Newton, B. C. 


Telegrams: New Westminster, B. C. 
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“DRESSED LA ae 
Fir | Mouldings 
Cedar Shingles 
Spruce Spars and 
Hemlock Long 
Lumber Timbers 


FIR FINISH A 
SPECIALTY 


pen 


2s VESSELS LOADING AT. HASTINGS SAW MILL VANCOUVER. B.C 


Furnished on 
Short Notice 


| Our Grade and Manufacture Unsurpassed | 


The British Columbia Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


(Established 1865) 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
H. S. GALBRAITH CO., LIMITED 
706 Electric Railway Chambers, WINNIPEG 


Imperial Genuine 


AND 
Harris Heavy Pressure 


Babbitt Metals 


FOR THE LARGEST SHIPS, AND THE HEAVIEST 
WORKED LUMBER MILLS, WHERE GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS 
DESIRED, THERE ARE NO BABBITT METALS 
MADE THAT WILL COMPETE. 


TRY AND BE CONVINCED. 
HUNDREDS OF TONS IN USE. 


The Canada Metal Company, Limited 


HAMILTON MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Vancouver 


Volume 19. 


February, 1922 


No. 2 


mec tame For Close Team Work 


UST about one year ago WESTERN LUMBERMAN published 
an editorial entitled “It’s up to Labor,”’ advocating a greater 
spirit of co-operation and readiness to see the other fellow’s 

viewpoint between the various interests that comprise the build- 
ing industry. 

At that time the building trades and contractors had been 
wrangling for some time on the question of working conditions 
and wages and in spite of conferences, and at times heated 
words, the disputes ended without anything definite being done. 
Finally, after the building season was weeks old, some kind 
of a patched up truce was ar- 
ranged and work was started. 

This editorial had reference 
particularly to Winnipeg, but in 
the main the same conditions 
were general over the entire 
continent—the best part of the 
spring was wasted in scrapping 
when all should have been work- 
ing. 

Let us not repeat our mistakes 
this year. The time to strike is 
when the iron is hot. Applied to 
the building industry this means 
that in the first days of spring 
is the time to capitalize the de- 
sire of home owners to build. 
Western Canada is short many 
thousands of homes. Every city 
and municipality, has deferred 
building projects waiting for low- 
er costs. 

It is time therefore for dealers 
in building supplies of every kind 
as well as contractors and labor 
to get together and cut prices to 
the lowest possible margin in or- 
der to get business moving with ; : 
the first day of the building sea- y -* 
son. 


Lumber Dealers Interested 


When building is active ‘the 
sales of lumber are likewise brisk 
and correspondingly, when little 
or no construction is going on 
lumber sales are poor, so all 
branches of the lumber industry 
can well afford to forget real or 
imagined difficulties and organ- 
ize themselves into a “Build in 
1922” body, devoting every ener- 
gy to putting this idea over. 

We don’t get very far by blinking at facts and everyone 
knows that the different branches of the lumber industry can 
get together for the betterment of the industry as a whole and 
to their mutual profit. With a brand new building season just 
over the horizon; with a deferred building program several 
years behind schedule, no more opportune time could be found 
for the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer of lumber to first 
of all cease hurling verbal brickbats at each other, and then put 
their heads together with the single-minded definite object of 
convincing the public that lumber is not only low in price, but 
it is the oldest, most satisfactory and least understood building 
material in existence. 


Enlist Other Factors 


But the lumber industry is only one of several steps between 
= the tree and the home. If lumber men, from mill to retail yard, 
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Team Work 


cut their profits to a whisper, they are not going to get results 
unless the contractors, labor, supply men, electricians, plumbers 
and others do likewise. 

The only safe and sure fact standing out in the whole com- 
plicated situation is that Mr. Average Citizen is not going to 
build unless he can be shown that he is getting a rock bottom 
figure on his home, and this means the finished price, not the 
cost of the lumber alone. 

Building is a basic industry of this country. When it is 
prosperous all business is prosperous, so it is not alone up to 
the lumber dealer, but the finan- 
cial man, the builders’ hardware 
dealer, the architect, the con- 
tractor, the labor man, the lum- 
ber industry—everyone closely 
or remotely connected with sup- 
plying materials or means for 
building—to get together and for 
every last one of them to deter- 
mine not how small a concession, 
but how great a one he can make 
as his contribution to getting the 
wheels revolving. Already the 
first clouds are appearing upon 
the horizon. Contractors have 
signified their intention of mak- 
ing a cut in wages for spring. On 
the other hand labor is hinting at 
higher wages. 


Of course it is plain what will 
happen—both sides are bluffing 
and expecting more than they 
will take. Labor asks for higher 
wages to head off a cut, contract- 
ors talk of a cut twice as heavy 
as they would probably put into 
eS effect, both have the wrong idea. 
ef The public—who pays the shot 
—is not being considered, but the 
public is watching developments 
closely and unless satisfied that 
prices are down to bed rock, not 
on one or two or three items, but 
on everything, then we are going 
to have a repetition of 1921 sea- 
son when hundreds of projected 
buildings were held over for low- 
er costs. Financial conditions of 
course are a drawback, particu- 
larly in country districts, but 
there is a vast amount of build- 
ing ready to be undertaken this spring—provided condi- 
tions are favorable. 


This year offers sufficient reward for co-operation in 
the lumber industry to make close team-work worthy of 
every effort, and also for the lumber dealers to spare no 
pains in pulling others connected with building into line. 
And the time to start is now. From the largest city to the 
smallest town, everyone who is at all interested in promoting 
building should be getting together and laying their plans so 
that everything will be cut and dried by the time the season 
opens. 

Even though results may not prove satisfying, the man who 
makes the effort and falls short is a better man than he who 
makes no effort at all. 
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EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT ON 


The effect of fire losses among 
saw mills, planing mills and shin- 
gle mills has a very serious effect 
on the entire industry, one that is 
finally registered on the final consumer of the manufactured 
material. 


In other columns we are endeavoring to show what the 
causes if fire are and how these causes can be profitably re- 
moved or at least greatly reduced. The mill man, particularly 
he of limited capital, many times feels that the insurance rate 
is prohibitive and that he can better afford to carry his own 
insurance. 


Effect of Fire Losses on 
the Lumber Industry 


Such a man is wrong both ways. He can only afford to 
carry his own insurance in the case that he has reduced his 
fire hazard to the minimum and in that event he can get a rate 
for insurance that he can better afford to pay. The mill man 
who operates without insurance has little, if any, credit and is 
necessarily handicapped in many ways in doing business. 


Fire losses are preventable to a very large degree and it 
is in the prevention that the advantage to the mill man lies. 
There is no money in having a fire. Mills that are losing money 
and mills that are shut down are looked upon as extremely haz- 
ardous risks, not because the owners are possibly dishonest, but 
that the morale of operation is lowered, less care is taken to 
prevent fires. The result is that, perhaps in a majority of in- 
stances, when a mill burns the fire occurs just as market condi- 
tions were about to change so that a profit could have been 
made were the mill still standing. 


Fire losses also render the financing of the lumber manu- 
facturing business much more difficult than it should be. In 
fact, without insurance the only way a mill can be financed is on 
the absolute cash basis. Not only that, but mills that have a 
high degree of fire hazard are unable to get the banking accom- 
modation that they so frequently need and without which they 
often are obliged to sell their product at prices which they 
would not consider were they able to wait a few weeks. 


The smaller operator frequently blames the banks for not 
giving him accommodation. How can any sane man, responsible 
for the money of other people, lend money to a business that is 
almost certain to go up in smoke at some not far distant time? 


Perhaps the greatest troubles with the timber industry have 
been the great and sudden market changes. An extremely 
large contributary cause to those changes can be traced to this 
matter of fire losses. It is a self evident fact that no more can 
be constantly taken out of an industry than that industry pro- 
duces. It follows then that every loss in an industry must event- 
ually be absorbed in that industry. Heavy losses by fire must 
be made up at some time by heavy profits. — 


However, every time that prices go above a normal price 
based upon true conditions of supply and demand, just so often 
will consumption fall off, as soon as the present or temporary 
demand is supplied. The result can only be a sluggish market 
at low prices and so on into the old cycle again. 


It is to be hoped that some one will come forward with a 
remedy that will remove all question of fire hazard in order 
that the losses, directly in money, and indirectly in stability 
may be removed. 


The losses to labor through time lost by mill fires runs into 
an enormous amount. Many times the mill is not rebuilt, then 
all the employees have to find new positions, savings are broken 
into and frequently genuine hardship results. 


No matter how carefully fire hazards are eliminated and 
mills are guarded fires will occur, but with ordinary common 
sense judgment the fires will be reduced to a small fraction of 
the number and the result will be beneficial to everyone engaged 
in or dependent upon the timber industry. 


It is not our intention to preach, but there are certain things 
that cannot be pointed out too carefully. The mill owners may 
provide every known protection against fire loss and yet the 
second greatest hazard, in the opinion of some of the most ex- 
perienced inspectors, be not removed. 


That hazard is the morale of the men employed. One 
phase of the hazard is the disgruntled employee who holds some 
grievance against the foreman or someone else in authority. The 
most dangerous phase of this hazard is, however, the man who 
must have his “drag’’ at his cigarette. Such a person has no 
proper place among mill men. For a minute’s gratification he 
places in jeopardy the fortune of the man who feeds him and 
the means of livelihood of his fellows and their families and 
even that of his own. 

Scores of mill fires have originated from no other cause 
and the only way to stop this hazard is for every man to set 
aside any prejudice against “snitching” and get the fellow that 
breaks the rule. 

Some will say: “It is none of my business,” 

It is your business. It is the business of your wife and 
family. It is their means of existence. 

There is only one safe way and that is not to take chances. 
There is absolutely nothing to be gained by taking a chance, 
there can only be loss. 

If a man came along and stole the food that your wife and 
children were about to eat, what would you do to him if you 
caught him? Then how about the mill smoker? 


It is accepted as a fact that one should not criticize without 
they offer a remedy. It is not our intention to criticize here, 
however, we might offer a suggestion that will help along this 
line, and that is: 

Why not take some action in the lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers’ associations to create a system of inspection within 
themselves. Establish a standard and when a mill falls below 
that standard let the association do the cleaning up. Of course, 
such a proposition should have the whole hearted support of all 
the members of the association. 


At any rate we are all trying to better ourselves and the 
only way to do so is to “produce,” to “build. ” Let us wipe out 
all fire hazards and make the lumber industry attain its greatest 
possibilities to the great advantage of all. 


It may be stated as an economic 
principle that where the transporta- 
tion charges on any article or line 
of common utility become excessive 
that the consumption of that article or line falls off below the 
normal demand or requirement. It follows inevitably that sub- 
stitutes come in to a greater or lesser extent to replace those 
commodities. 

When the freight charges on such a universal line of com- 
modities as lumber and shingles become 60 to 75 per cent. of 
the price of those commodities there can remain no doubt that 
the rates on which those charges are based are excessive. 

It takes but little thought to see also, that every industry 
is linked up somewhere with every other industry. The farm- 
ing industry affects the lumber industry and vice versa. Both 
affect the transportation industry and vice versa. 

It is urged by the railway companies that the high wages 
they are forced to pay do not permit them to reduce the freight 
rates. However, the railroad employee has demanded and 
received lower prices on the farmer’s produce, he has also 
demanded and received lower prices on the lumber that builds 
his home. How then can he expect to demand and receive a 
rate of remuneration three or four times that of his fellow 
workers in another line of industry? 

It must be plainly evident that men cannot continue to 
be paid for more than they produce. We are told of one work 
train conductor that received $4,500.00 in wages in 1921. Ano- 
ther case where a young man, just a boy, in fact, received $250 
a month as trainman and was not actually employed four hours 
a day. 

There can be no doubt but that a man should be paid for 


The Freight Rate 


Question 


what he produces, but when the arbitrary rules he forces his 


fellow workers to pay him several times what he earns he is 
stiffling the entire line of industry. 

“Water seeks its level.” The same principle is true of 
prices. We build great dams to control the flood waters. It 
sometimes happens that the waters are greater than we figured 
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Fire Losses 


Freight Rates 


Smoke 


or that dam is not as strong as we planned and the result is 
disastrous. The same is true with attempted control of prices. 
We endeavor to put up rules that will control the flood waters 
of supply and demand and frequently the result is—disaster. 


It would appear that the railway companies must find a 
way to reduce their operating costs so that freight rates can be 
reduced to a point where the flow of commodities will be en- 
couraged rather than have to be forced up hill. 


The recent move to direct grain shipments to this coast 
should be a material factor in aiding the railway companies 
in making lower rates on east bound lumber and shingles. 


But if there were no return haul at all, a rate on timber 
products from the Pacific Coast to interior points that would 
double or triple the freight offered would be a more profitable 
business for the railroads than a rate that throttles the industry, 
for the reason that the overhead and maintenance would not 
be increased and it is not likely that the operating cost of a 
freight train is more than 33 1-3 per cent. 


Furthermore, the speeding up of the lumber industry speeds 
up every other branch of business and starts the flow of ma- 
chinery, mill supplies, clothing, foods and a million and two 
things coming back this way. 


There should be a readjustment of freight rates on an- 
other basis. The rate on lumber to Montreal is 90c, to Winnipeg 
60c and to Edmonton or Calgary 5714c. 


Of course it is argued that it is this end that has the 
mountain hauls. It is nevertheless true that from coast to coast 
all grades balance, and it is also true that the grades between 
here and Calgary or Edmonton nearly balance. There may 
be a little more coal used, but there is no more labor, certainly 
nothing to justify such a differential between Vancouver and 
Winnipeg and Vancouver and Calgary as 60c and 571éc. 


It would appear that it would be to the mutual advantage 
of all interests that freight tariffs be adjusted downwards to 
a point where the benefits to be derived would be equalized 
among all. 


Which should we prefer, a city 
immaculately free from smoke, but 
with streets filled with thousands 
of starving unemployed, or a dirty, 


smoky town like Pittsburg or Chicago. Not that the smoke and 
dirt is pleasant or desirable, but now is no time to trifle with 
the egg supply from the goose that lays the golden ones. 


The Smoke 
Nuisance? 


Our mills are having to meet the most difficult problems 
in order that they may keep in operation at all. Many of them 
are being operated at a positive loss. It would be the height 
pf folly to place a further burden, however light, on them at 

is time. 


If we could surround Burrard Inlet with large mills and 
factories all belching forth black smoke every working day of 
the year, we would have our streets filled with happy, pros- 
perous people and for our aesthetic recreation we could go out 
to a thousand and one delightful spots within easy distance of 
Vancouver. 


That the passing of any bylaw compelling industrial plants 
to make expensive changes in their equipment, necessary to 
eliminate the smoke nuisance would be an outrage at this time, 
was the view expressed by the general manager of one big 
lumber mill in Vancouver. In that regard he pointed out that 
this year had been one of the hardest experienced by industry 
in general and the inflicting of any such compulsory measure 
on plants at this stage would prove a great handicap to prac- 
tically all of them. 


“If we want industries we must have smoke, more or less, 
and we should realize that aspect when we aspire to become 
a manufacturing centre,” he declared. 


“In a sawmill centre like Vancouver the elmination of the 
smoke means the elmination of the payrolls,’ said Mr. Alex- 


a 


ander Woods, manager of the Rat Portage Lumber Company. 
“To my mind it would be very impracticable. We have all been 
struggling along as well as we were able during the past year 
and similar to other large plants in Vancouver, we have made 
changes in our plant and equipped our burner with the best 
screen that could be secured. Nearly all of the lumber mills 
are on the waterfront and away from dwellings, so that what- 
ever smoke comes from them does not annoy the residents. 


“TI don’t see how it will be possible to eliminate all the 
smoke and still remain an industrial centre. If such a bylaw 
were put into effect and enforced, it would mean a heavy cost 
to all plants in this city at a time when they can ill afford to 
make such expenditures.” 


This is likely one of the most 
important of the many vexatious 
questions now before the Timber 
Industry. The question is basic 


in reference to the entire industry and the effect is felt all the 
way down to the final consumer of the finished lumber. 


It is of primary importance that the prices at the originating 
sources of any commodity be stable and relatively free from 
sudden fluctuations in order that a wide market for that com- 
modity may be properly developed. How may we expect to do 
a proper export business with China or Egypt, or Australia, 
where it takes a matter of two to three months to make an ordin- 
ary transfer, when in that same space of time there may be a 
variation in the basic market of the industry of more than 25 
per cent? It would be out of the question to do a safe business 
in the export of lumber where the price fluctuations ran as high 
as 10 per cent., and yet every timber man knows how frequent 
such breaks in the log market are. 


Stability of 
Log Market 


Of course the manufacturers, who have to buy their logs, 
are going to buy them as cheaply as possible. It follows that if 
the “market” on logs is not to their satisfaction, all they have 
to do is to climb on a steamer and go up the coast and find a 
logger who is operating on a shoe string and must have money, 
and the rest is obvious. 


Again it happens that such a logger cannot be found and 
then the mill man is made to pay “through the nose” for his logs. 
The final result in either case is the same, buyers hold off for a 
cut in price, consumers postpone work waiting for a lower price. 
If the market goes up the man who has bought at the low prices 
hollers “robbers” because he has bought once at a “‘squeeze”’ 
price and is now asked to pay a living profit. 


In the export market where the business has to be done on 
a “bid and ask” basis and offers have to be confirmed and letters 
of credit and exchange, with their many fluctuations, have to be 
considered, it comes to be rather more of a gamble than a 
business. 


Where’s the trouble? Why it is with everyone in the tim- 
ber industry. It is with me. It is with you. We try to con- 
sider our particular branch of the industry from the strictly sel- 
fish standpoint. We forget that in taking advantage of the nec- 
essities of the logger that we are doing an injury to the entire 
trade, ultimately including ourselves. 


The remedy? Why it is in co-operation. True co-opera- 
tion, where the interest of every man in the trade means as much 
to you as it does to him or yours to you. Altruism? Yes, and 
and without, at least some degree of it, our troubles will con- 
tinue in the future as they have in the past. 


Take the files of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN back for 
more than eighteen years. The problems of those days are with 
us today. Can we not learn? Consider the old slogan of the 
Three Musketeers, ‘One for All and All for One,” it’s unbeat- 
able. Let us all pull together, not in individual branches but in 
the whole industry, and a constructive force will be developed 
to which there will be no end. 
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Fire Insurance and the Lumber Industry 


A Comprehensive Exposition of Fire Insurance and Fire Hazards as Affecting Saw and Shingle Mills 


By J. H. Watson, President, and Frank Monohan, Manager Finance Department, 
J. H. Watson Insurance Agencies, Limited. 


HE majority of men at pre- 
sent engaged in the Fire 
Insurance business realize its 
great importance and endea- 
vor by their conduct in all their 
dealings with the insurance 
public to establish this business 
on the plane of a profession. 

Many complaints have been 
heard of the high rates charg- 
ed by the Board Companies of 
this Province. How many peo- 
ple realize that Canada has 
the highest fire loss ratio of 
any country in the world and 
British Columbia the highest of 
any Province in Canada? 

An examination of the caus- 
es of fires has shown that over 
sixty per cent. are due to care- 
lessness in one form or another. 
I believe that this is greatly 
enhanced by the lack of know- 


although it is well known that they do occur with a certain 
regularity. During years of ordinary losses surplus and reserves 
are accumulated to be paid in years of extraordinary losses. 
This was well illustrated by Chas. L. Case, United States man- 
ager for the London Assurance Company in the testimony which 
he gave after the San Francisco fire. The company, he said, 
had remitted to its home office an average profit of $100,000.00 
a year for forty years before the San Francisco conflagration, 
but all this and more was paid out in that disaster. Thys, the 
profits of fifty years for the whole of the United States 
were swallowed up in one great conflagration in a 
single city. 

The net annual fire premiums for B. C. amount to $4,000,- 
000.00, or about $10.00 per head on a population of 400,000. 
here is a very serious conflagration in every city in every city 
in the Province of British Columbia, particularly so in the City 
of Vancouver. 

The Insurance Federation of B. C. have prepared figures 


showing liability at different points attached to companies who 
received the $4,000,000.00 in premiums referred to above. 
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dependent on the rf 
lumber industry and its vari- | 
ous branches and that indus- . 
try being conducted under | 
very hazardous conditions, +; 
it is easy to understand that | 
a lack of co-operation be- 
tween the insurance agent or 
underwriter and the lumber- 
man might explain in part 
the high loss ratio we ex- 
perience. 

Fire insurance organiza- 
tions are deeply interested 
in fire prevention and thou- 
sands of dollars are being MI 
spent annually in this prov- ts 


$100,000.00. 


possible? 


man and child on a basis of 400,000 population. 
those premiums do not protect against fire loss. 
The burning of the Brunette Mill, January 28th, 
will cause a net loss to the owners of the mill of 
not less than $200,000.00. But even more to be re- 
gretted 1s the fact that 220 men, most of them with 
families, have been thrown out'of employment for 
at least three months at a loss in wages of more than 


Is it not worth while to stop every such loss 


Yet i child should realize every 


nid time they hear the fire 
i alarm, that they are contrib- 
ss uting their small quota to 
| every fire which occurs. 


“ A plant may burn and be 
| rebuilt. It may be fully in- 
1! sured and by means of fire 
insurance and Use and Oc- 
cupancy Insurance the as- 
sured may not suffer any 
serious financial loss, but has 
mt it ever occurred to you that 
| a raw product has been de- 
a stroyed which cannot be re- 


ince and the country for that 
purpose. 

Educational campaigns are launched from time to time in 
an endeavor to bring to the attention of the insuring public the 
common practices with which they are so familiar as to over- 
iook entirely and which are responsible to a great extent for 
the heavy losses of today. 


A day is set aside each year and called “Fire Prevention 
Day.” School children are addressed on that day under the 
heading of “‘Fire Prevention in the Home.” This is an attempt 
en our part to educate the rising generation to a greater appre- 
ciation of the dangers of fire both to life and property, and to 
make the public as a whole, realize the criminal waste of prop- 
erty due to carelessness. 


Insurance companies are in the end only the trustees of 
the money they collect as a premium and this is distributed 
over time as well as area. Premiums must be collected from 
many points to pay the average losses which occur. No one 
can know where or when the next conflagration will occur, 


placed, and which has not 
fulfilled its term of useful- 
ness? Because of our good fortune in this regard we are prone 
more or less to carelessness and we do not fully appreciate the 
great natural wealth of which we are all trustees. 

To get down to cases, co-operation between lumbermen 
cf this province and the fire insurance interests will result in 
a great reduction of the criminal waste of one of our greatest 
sources of wealth. Every branch of the insurance business is 
anxious to co-operate with you, not only in reducing fire in- 
surance rates and premiums, but in conserving the product upon 
which we are all*more or less dependent for our livelihood. 
There is no necessity of going outside of the province for this 
co-operation. It is at your hand ready to be of service at a 
moment’s notice; ready to assist you in every practical way. 
By means of sound insurance financing is made easier and se- 
curity and success is guaranteed. Through the insurance agent 
you have access to an organization which is not excelled in any 
part of the North American Continent in point of service and 
efficiency. 
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MAKING RATES 


WILL outline for the benefit 

of lumbermen some features 
of fire insurance that may be of 
interest. My original plan was 
so broad as to include rates, me- 
thods used by underwriters in 
fixing them, and in addition, the 
proper wording of policies. I 
find, however, that owing to the 
lack of space as well as time, I 
can only cover the first two or 
three of the above departments. 
In later issues the subject will be 
further discussed. 

There is nothing that is so to 
the fore-front in the insurance 
business as the rate and as that 
question alone is so broad I will 
leave the subject of policy word- 
ings to some later article. 

In canvassing an assured the 
first question he asks is as to the 
rate and on offering a risk to a 
company the first question they 
ask is as to the rate, the difficulty 
always is to fix a rate that is 
equally satisfactory to both the 
parties concerned. 

The statement is often heard that companies are not able 
to show a reason for a rate by statistics relating to a particular 
class of risk that extend over a period of years, the argument 
we hear is that it should be a simple thing as all we have to do 
is ascertain what the losses have been and set the rate on that 
basis. That is altogether a false idea, the mutual companies 
levy an assessment and their rate is an assessment, or in the 
nature of an assessment, based upon past experience, but the 
rate charged by joint stock board companies is a premium which 
the assured pays in advance and for which the risk is carried 
during the term agreed upon. 

The probable occurance in the future enters into the make- 
up of our rates almost to the same extent as our past experience, 
consequently you will find that a mill may be insured at ten 
per cent., burn, be rebuilt and then be insured at a rate of three 
per cent. That rate, you will grant, is not based on past ex- 
perience, but on the future probability. 

The constant endeavor of the underwriter is to so appre- 
ciate the hazard and the constant changes that occur as to 
accurately estimate the probability of a loss and to base rates 
thereon. 

Originally all policies on all classes of risks, including dwell- 
ings, stores and factories, were issued at a flat rate. This was 
very soon found to be inequitable and improvements in the me- 
thods of rating have been effected from time to time until we 
find the highly technical schedules for rates with which we are 
working today. 

In pointing out, in a general way, the application of the 
rating schedule of today, I will endeavor to outline the points 
of interest to a fire insurance inspector, the hazards he will ask 
you to remove from your plant, and the standards of construc- 
tion recommended by underwriters, and which, if accepted by 
lumbermen in building their plants, will result in greatly reduc- 
ing insurance rates and losses in this province. 


Sawmill Plant 


Following the article to be manufactured in your plant, 
the inspector will examine the log jack or the wire rope haul 
and usually find very little fire hazard there. The machinery 
is slow moving with plenty of moisture present. He will then 
glance at the steam cylinders or kicker of the nigger to see that 
steam pipes are free from the wood and oily waste is absent. 
Steam pipes and oily waste around the carriage will be looked 
for also. The head saw is next, and may be a single, circular 
or double, one hung over the other or the heavy duty Pacific 
Coast band. Because of the amount of power consumed at this 
point and the consequent amount of work done by this machin- 
ery, it is important to have the bearings of the saw arbors run 
cool and with sufficient lubrication. In electrical mills the start- 
ing rheostat, if of the open or ventilating type will often be 
enclosed by the mill wright for safety, frequently resulting in 
a charred box and a consequent claim under the policy. 

From here the slabs are carried over automatic iron rolls to 
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x. the chain transfers and from there across to the edger or the 
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transmission machinery. Oily conditions or faulty lubrication 
are the chief hazards in this section. This applies also to the 
iron friction wheels beneath the mill floor. The edger consti- 
tutes possibly the greatest fire hazard in the mill proper and 
steam pipes, cylinders and shafting, particularly, under the mill 
floor, should be carefully examined for oily conditions and clear- 
ance. Hot boxes have a habit of developing at this point and 
barrels with pails or an approved extinguisher are useful in the 
event of incipient fires. The filing room should be, and usually 
is, separately enclosed and will be inspected for small unventil- 
ated closets or an unguarded steam pipe. The edger rolls and 
slab slasher are next in order and while some heavy work is 
required of this machinery, the chief danger is faulty lubrication 
or bearings. 

The trimmer saws and tables do not require much attention. 
It has been suggested that where these saws are operated by 
compressed air a tube should be attached to the air pipe which 
could be very easily used in clearing the mill rafters from the 
accumulated dry sawdust. The resaw and sorting table being 
slow moving machinery do not necessitate any very hazardous 
condition. 

I have attempted to outline some of the possible points 
from which a fire may originate in the building and will include 
here the construction of the standard mill building acceptable 
to the underwriter. 

It may be held that these standards are prohibitive because 
of the expense, but it must be remembered that a low insurance 
rates is a considerable saving in the long run and the probability 
of fire at a time when the lumber market is favorable will be 
greatly reduced. 

The mill building should be on solid ground and any space 
underneath should be tightly boarded up. Should not be more 
than two stories in height (filing room in roof trusses not count- 
ed a storey). First storey or basement should be at least 10 
feet high. All timber should be solid and of no less dimensions 
than the following: First storey, posts, plates and girders, 12 
by 12; floor joists 8x12. Second storey, posts and plates 10x10. 
Roof truss lower chords 10x10, upper chords 8x10, purlins 6x8. 
Roof to be covered with metal on open rafters. Floors double, 
2 inches plus 1 inch equals three inches. Building should be 
enclosed four sides, open finish throughout and thoroughly 
whitewashed inside. Machinery should not be crowded so that 
all parts of building are accessible in case of fire. 

Partitions or draft curtains should be built down from the 
peak of the roof to the horizontal stringers which will act as 
a check to overhead drafts and check the sweep of flames 
throughout the mill building. . 

The idea behind this article being to demonstrate the cause 
of insurance rates, I will pause here to emphasize the importance 
of keeping the various units of the plant entirely separate. 
This is particularly true of the power plant which should be in 
a separate building from the mill building proper and as much 
clear space as is practical should also be maintained between 
all mill buildings. Experience has taught us that each unit of 
a plant and each building in a group of buildings may be the 
cause of a fire or may originate a fire. Fires have a habit of 
spreading from one point to another, consequently the proximity 
of any one building to another adds to the fire hazard in each 
and, it naturally follows, increases the rate. With this in mind 
I will proceed to the power plant. It is true that a power house 
detached by only 12 inches is far superior to one located under 
the mill roof, especially in those cases where a suitable hydrant 
and hose is located adjacent to the separating opening. 

We usually find the power plant boilers arranged en banc 
and should be at least four feet from all walls and partitions. 
The conveyors should not enter the boiler house and pass directly 
over the boilers and dutch oven. It is highly desirable that 
this part of the plant be equipped with a standard fuel vault, 
with a storage of sawdust. If open piles of fuel are stored they 
should be separated from openings in the dutch oven by a clear 
space of four feet. An iron plate may be used as a retaining 
partition. A clear space of 12 inches is required between the 
metal stack and all woodwork, and the stack should rise at least 
thirty feet clear of the highest point of the roof and should be 
equipped with a standard spark arrester. 


Standard boiler house should be of good brick, stone, solid 
concrete or tile and coped, on solid ground. Walls to be 12 
inches thick or 8 inches thick with plaster. If of concrete, to 
be reinforced with vertical and horizontal rods. If of tile, to 
be hard, burned or porus. Wall on mill side to be blank and 
parapetted two feet above roof. Roof to be two inches by six 
inches solid on edge and covered with approved composition, or 
metal on all metal supports. Floors to be non-combustible. 
Refuse vault (if dry shavings are used) for standard (see pages 
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€ and 7). Openings in boiler house exposed within thirty feet 
by mill or other frame buildings to be protected by approved 
automatic standard tin clad fire doors, or approved automatic 
wired glass windows in metal frames. Standard boiler house to 
be located adjacent to mill without charge. 

It is impossible or impractible to use brick or tile in build- 
ing walls, the same may be constructed of two inch and six inch 
crib, if placed thirty feet clear of mill building and with parti- 
cular attention to the protection of openings. The wall opposite 
the mill should extend four feet beyond the side walls and all 
walls should extend above the mill roof. Many instances can 
be cited where this building method has saved valuable plants. 
The improperly constructed boiler house is easily the worst fire 
hazard in the woodworking plant. It has a close second, how- 
ever, in the burner, or refuse fire. If possible this should be 
separated three hundred feet from any building or lumber pile. 
Ii should posses an iron sheathed crib wall on the mill side. 
Where lack of space necessitates the placing of the refuse 
burner closer to the plant it should be of standard construction. 
The expense and power consumption of long conveyors is an 
argument in favor of the building of the standard burner, which 
should be of solid brick or iron, brick lined, resting on solid 
ground. To be not less than 20 feet higher than roof of mill 
and at least 15 feet from mill building. To be of ample size 
and capacity sufficient to consume all mill refuse made without 
crowding. 
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Filled sold with earth. 
" REFUSE VAULT 


Refuse chain conveyor may be in a wood box, but there 
must be a metal slide or chute connecting burner with conveyor 
and the return chain shall be open at least 10 feet between the 
burner and the mill. Top of burner to be provided with a double 
spark arrester, not more than 14-inch mesh. 


Finishing Department 

The chief hazard of the planing mill is the accumulation 
of dry dust. If possible this should be whitewashed throughout, 
and shavings and dry refuse should be regularly cleaned out. 
The blower system should be kept in efficient working order. 
As most of the machinery is fast moving, oily bearings should 
be rigorously avoided and if possible a liberal quantity of fire 
barrels and pails should be distributed for use in the event of 
a hot box. Oil cans should be supported by tin brackets which 
can easily be manufactured from the bottom of standard oil 
cans. 

Lumber Yard and Shipping Department 

It is of great advantage in the modern mill to have the 
lumber platforms laid flush on the ground. Unfortunately, the 
necessities of shipping and mill construction render this impos- 
sible in the great majority of cases, and these platforms are 
usually elevated from four to ten feet. As the platforms adjoin 
the mill and shipping department it is essential that they be 
suitably bulk-headed by means of a six inch wall built from the 
ground flush to the lower floor of the platform with no air 
spaces in between. These walls should extend one foot beyond 
the edge of the platform (in the manner of a roof parapet), in 
this way forming an excellent barrier. They also afford a good 
opportunity to fight the spread of fire to the lumber yard. Bulk 
heads so constructed have saved many thousands of dollars. 

In itself the lumber yard is comparatively a non-hazardous 
risk and it should be possible for the manufacturer to secure a 
very reasonable rate on his lumber. Instead of that, however, 
we find that in many cases he is paying the mill rate on all 
stock and buildings in the lumber yard, because no effort was 
made in building to maintain clear space between the lumber 
yard and plant. Often it would not mean any additional over- 
head to pile the lumber at a reasonable distance from the mill 
and secure a considerable reduction in the premium. Inspectors 
from Eastern Canada invariably remark on this condition. There 
we find that because of climatic conditions the manufacturers 
are forced to operate during a certain season and their plants 
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are silent for the balance of the year. The resultant piling of 
stock and high values make it imperative for them to secure 
a more reasonable rate of insurance and today it is seldom you 
find a lumber yard within five hundred feet of the mill in East- 
ern Canada. 

Dry Kilns 


Dry kiln fires have been very numerous and the cause has 
been given out in most instances as spontaneous combustion. 
The chemical effect of excessive heat on green lumber is not 
generally understood and the results have certainly proved dis- 
astrous. The inspector on finding a record of heat exceeding 
two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. should report any continued 
excess to the fire marshall on a continued refusal on the part 
of the mill owner to attempt to remedy the condition. An 
accumulation of chips, bark and other refuse is usually found 
underneath the pipes and as this is particularly dangerous ar- 
rangements should be made for a regular clearing out. All 
kilns should be equipped with standard steam jets which should 
consist of 1144 inch steam pipe running down centre of each 
compartment under trucks and provided with two 114 inch 
openings located one third distant from each end of the kiln. 
These openings are best formed by inserting a T in the pipe for 
first and putting an L on the end of the pipe for second. Turn 
these fittings up so that steam will be thrown up under trucks. 
Piping in each compartment must be controlled by separate 
valves located outside. 


WEEKLY FIRE DRILL, ROBERT DOLLAR MILL, VANCOUVER 


These steam jets are an invariable aid as a fire preventative 
and two should be placed in each compartment. The pipes can 
easily be attached to the main steam feeder of the dry kiln. 


Open water springlers may be purchased at a moderate 
cost and arranged under the roof of the dry kiln in the manner 
of a standard sprinkler equipment with standard pipe and valves 
outside the kiln building. Employees should be instructed in 
case of fire to operate both pieces of apparatus, shutting all 
ventilators and being sure the fire is smothered before the kiln 
doors are opened. The roof should be smooth and the eaves 
free from dirt or dust to co-operate with sparks to the detriment 
of the insurance companies and the assured alike. 

The standard dry kiln, if of solid brick, concrete or tile, 
should be on solid ground. Walls should be 12 inches thick or 8 
inches thick with plaster. If of concrete, to be reinforced with 
vertical and horizontal rods. If of tile, to be hard, burned or 
porus. Wall on mill side should be parapetted two feet above 
roof. Roof of 2x6 on edge covered with approved composition, 
metal or tar and gravel. Floor to be non-combustible. No 
attic. Partitions of 8 inches brick, solid concrete or tile. Ven- 
tilators to be of same materials as walls and to be provided 
with dampers. Loading and unloading sheds to have metal 
or approved composition roofs. Doors to be solid two inch 
covered inside and out with double lock jointed tin and well 
hung on metal supports. All steam piping to be on metal 
supports arranged so as to allow access underneath for romoval 
of rubbish, etc., and in no case must piping be within two inches 
of woodwork. Windows to be located in walls at hot end of 
kiln, near foot for thermometer. 

Above dry kiln, if side wall exposes mill, may be located 
fifty feet from same or if doors expose mill may be located 75 
feet from same with no exposure charge to the mill. 

The frame dry kiln should be on solid ground. Walls to 
be 2x6, 3x6 or 6x6, laid flat. Roof of 2x6 solid or edge covered 
with approved composition, metal or tar and gravel. Floor to 
be non-combustible. No attic. Partitions same thickness as 
walls. Ventilators to be same thickness as walls and to be 
provided with dampers. Loading and unloading sheds to have 
metal or approved composition roofs. All steam piping to be on 
metal supports arranged so as to allow access underneath for 
removal of rubbish, etc., and in no case must be within two 
inches of woodwork. Windows to be located in wall at hot end 
of kiln, near roof for thermometer. Doors, wood, to be not less 
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than two inches solid. The frame dry kiln should be one hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the mill to avoid exposure charge. 


Waterworks 


This is a very important feature of the plant insofar as the 
rate makeup is concerned. Mills located in the city are served 
from the city mains. In some cases an additional protective 
system is installed in the shape of a fire pump station and water 
system. This fire pump should be of standard approved make, 
capacity five hundred to one thousand gallons, according to 
the size of the plant, and should be capable of exerting a 
requisite pressure at the hydrant. The main should be six inches 
in diameter, running completely around the mill and yard in 
the so-called circulating system. Shut off valves should be locat- 
ed in the centre of the main and on either side of the pumps and 
should be locked open. In the event of a break in the hydrants 
or main or the burning of a hose connection at any point, this 
will enable the engineer to send the pressure around in the 
other direction and in this way furnish practically a complete 
supply to the remaining hydrants. The steam supply leading 
from the power house to the fire pump should be buried under- 
ground to save it from falling timbers and as a protection of 
possible frost damage. 


The gravity main, where such is obtainable, should be 
brought into the same circulating main by a T joint with suit- 
able valve connections. This main, at least 8 inches in diameter, 
should show a pressure of 150 pounds at the point of entry. 
The reservoirs, if wooden gravity tanks, should have a capacity 
of twenty-five to fifty thousand imperial gallons and the bottom 
of the tank should be at least twenty-five feet above the highest 
roof. If the mains are built of woodpipes they should be under- 
ground at all points to prevent freezing or physical damage. 
The hydrants should be enclosed in wood boxes with sawdust 
or some approved frost resistant. These hydrants should be 
distributed through the mill yard at different strategic points 
and should be thirty to forty feet clear of the buildings to allow 
access to firemen when it is impossible to get in or close to the 
plant. In addition, there should be lines with cut-off valves 
branching from the main to supply a suitable number of hydrants 
in the different buildings of the plant. 


The general condition of the mill as a whole is taken as a 
fair indication of the efficiency of the building and of its value 
as a producing plant. As good workmen use clean sharp tools, 
so the modern progressive sawmill plant will carry with it an 
air of cleanliness and prosperity that can be readily recognized. 

The electrical hazard should be care fully guarded. Lamps 
should be enclosed in guards and wiring well spread and car- 


Suggest Wage Cut to Stimulate Building 


ARIOUS plans and suggestions were considered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange with a 
view to stimulating building this season. 

That costs were the primary consideration was generally 
admitted, and in order to bring down the price so that construc- 
tion would be more attractive to the public, a number of sug- 
gestions were heard. One was that the working hours of the 
building trades unions be lengthened. 


The season being so short in the prairie provinces, the build- 
ers propose that the working hours be at least nine each day 
from May to November, reduced to seven during the slack 
season. 


Wages Discussed. 


Commenting upon wages in his report, the secretary of the 
exchange stated that the general public had not realized that 
the prices of basic building materials such as steel and lumber 
are now down to pre-war figures at the points of production; 
the same is true of other commodities used, namely, glass, linseed 
oil, bricks, etc. Other materials have also declined in price 
but not to the same extent due primarily to present freight 
rates and labor costs. 


In view of this decline in material prices it was stated that 
wages in all branches must be reduced along with the prices 
of commodities, and in much nearer balance with the prices of 
basic farm products in the world’s markets, than exists at pre- 
sent, before business in general can get back to normal. 


The question of wages to be paid local craftsmen in the 
building industry for the coming year was referred to a com- 
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ried in protected localities. Fuse boxes should be kept closed 
and with a suitable supply of standard fuses on hand. 


Owing to the rapid spread of fires in woodworkers a stand 
pipe or hydrant and hose loses most of its efficiency unless the 
hose is properly coiled with nosel and hydrants attached. In 
addition to good watchman’s service, it is necessary to have one 
or more clean up men constantly on duty, keeping the mill 
clear of dust, spark and dry refuse and cleaning oily bearings. 
The saving in rate effected by a clean and tidy plant will go far 
for paying salaries of such employees. 


REMAINS OF THE BRUNETTE MILL 


A MOMENT'S FORGETFULNESS—A MOMENT’S CARELESSNESS AND IN AN HOUR 
THIS IS ALL THAT REMAINS OF A MILL THAT GAVE EMPLOYMENT TO TWO 
HUNDRED MEN 


In conclusion I might state that the underwriters are at 
all times willing to co-operate to the best of their ability with 
mill owners, whether it.is the building of a plant or the improve- 
ment of existing conditions, and if I have not succeeded in illus- 
trating to you clearly what it is they desire, or if I have not 
covered the ground fully enough, I feel sure that they will be 
able and willing to be of service. 


mittee composed of representatives of every craft, which is to 
convene immediately for the purpose of concluding a fair reduc- 
tion, uniform of all trades, having due regard to seasonable con- 
ditions, scarcity of artisans in certain crafts, and the reductions 
in wages made last year. 


Seasonal Hour Schedule. 


“The general contractors’ section reported that they had 
already held two meetings on this subject and had unanimously 
concluded that a fair wage for bricklayers and masons for the 
year was 90 cents per hour; that in their opinion the wages in 
all other crafts of the industry should be reduced in similar 
proportion and having particular regard to the number of days 
ordinarily worked in a year. This represents a reduction of 
approximately 22 per cent. and would make the wages of car- 
penters 70 cents and common labor 35 cents per hour. 


The meeting was unanimous in feeling that something defi- 
nite and startling would have to come about and quickly, in 
order to convince the public that every branch of the building 
industry was striving to bring prices back to pre-war levels as 
quickly as possible. Labor, by accepting the new schedules in 
respect to hours and wages for this season, could do more than 
anything else to hasten a return of prosperity. 


So convinced is the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange of the 
necessity of labor deflating to a parity with material prices 
that it was said that unless previously received and if labor 
shows a willingness to bear its just proportion of reduction, 
otherwise they positively will refuse to be a party to the con- 
tinuation of present wage schedules in the building trades, and 
will postpone operations until hardship shall have enforced a 
return to sanity.” 
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New Association of Shingle Manufacturers 


Several Representative Shingle Manufacturing Concerns 
Organize New Corporation 


N event of considerable importance to the shin- 
gle industry, and one which should have a bene- 
ficial effect upon its present unsatisfactory 

condition, has recently taken place in British 
Columbia. This is the incorporation by a number of 
men, prominent as manufacturers in the province, of a 
company known as the British Columbia Consolidated 
Shingle Manufacturers Limited. The moving spirits 
in the enterprise are Mr. W. F. Huntting and Mr. C. 
E. Merritt, of the Huntting-Merritt Lumber Company, 
Mr. Robert McNair, of the Robert McNair Shingle 
Company, Mr. Norman Whittall, of Brooks-Bidlake & 
Whittall Limited, Mr. James Black of the Hastings 
Shingle Mill, and Mr. E. S. Sanders, of the Vancouver 
Lumber Company. 

The Company created by these gentlemen has an 
authorized capital of $600,000, divided into $600 
shares, its objects being to act as a sales company for 
any affiliated mill. 

Relations between the Company and the mills are 
established by an agreement, which has been prepared 
and already executed by several mills. Under the 
agreement the mill pledges itself for a period of fifteen 
years to give the Company the exclusive sale of its 
manufactured product; to obey the Company’s direc- 
tions in regard to the quality and grade of shingles 
manufactured, and to cease operations at the Com- 
pany’s request. By this method of co-operation it is 
hoped to avoid the frequent feature of the industry— 
that of mills running and producing at an actual loss. 
It is also hoped to prevent the opposite evil—that of 
the price, by market manipulation and speculation, 
being forced up to a ridiculous point. This has hap- 
pened in the past, and, while it may have produced a 
condition of artificial prosperity for the moment, it has 
resulted and must always result, when reaction sets in, 
to the disadvantage of the mills. The present inten- 
tion is that the new company will, by being able to fix 
and maintain a price for a period of time, remove 
these features of the trade. What is aimed at is a 
reasonable margin of profit. 

A feature of the agreement which is of import- 
ance is that the prices of shingles sold by the Company 
are averaged by its auditors once a month. When 
the average price of each grade is known, the Com- 
pany then adjusts the prices previously paid to the 
mill, the result being that every mill will, in the end, 
receive the same price for its shingles as its neighbor. 

Underweights are dealt with under the agreement 
by the Company making to the mill an advance based 
upon a fifty cent rate of freight at the time the shingles 
are shipped, the balance being payable to the mill at 
the end of each month. A monthly average is struck 
upon all shipments, the final destination of which the 
company know, and a final adjustment made with the 
mills when the average rate of freight is known. 

Every mill entering into the agreement is required 
to subscribe for one share in the Company for every 
machine operated by it at the time, and undertakes 
in the agreement not to operate further machines 
without subscribing for an additional share for each 
machine. Financial arrangements have been made 
by the promoters which will permit any mill unable 
to pay cash on subscribing for its shares, to pay for 
them by the deduction of five cents a thousand from 
the price of every thousand shingles shipped, and the 
mill will be entitled to vote its shares from the time it 
enters into the agreement and subscribes for them. 

The capital is divided into two classes of shares, 
“A” and “B.” They rank equally in all respects, ex- 
cept that “B” shares do not confer any right to vote 


upon the holder. The object is to prevent control of 
the Company being obtained by any particular group, 
and a further precaution is that, while every corpora- 
tion or individual is compelled to hold one ‘‘A”’ share 
for every shingle machine operated, the Directors are 
precluded by the articles from alloting more. In the 
event of any shareholder desiring to dispose of his 
interest, his shares must be offered by the directors to 
the shareholders in proportion to their existing hold- 
ings. It is, therefore, impossible for any shareholder 
to acquire more than his intiial interest in the company 
without all the shareholders having an identical op- 
portunity. 

The company is primarily intended to operate for 
the benefit of the industry as a whole, and therefore it 
is not wished that the shareholders should receive 
more than a fair return on the money invested, so the 
payment of a cash dividend is limited under the articles 
to 10 per cent. 

The Company’s affairs will be managed by a board 
of nine directors. 


Provision is made in the agreement for the crea- 


tion and maintenance of an Advisory Board to assist 
the directors in carrying out their duties, and each mill 
has the right to nominate one person upon such board. 

The commissions payable to the Company are lib- 
eral. Out of the proceeds the company will maintain 
the grade of all shingles by means of an efficient in- 
spection force, and will, to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, advertise red cedar shingles in an endeavour to 
remove the erroneous ideas regarding their use and 
value, which have been communicated to the public 
by rival industries for many years. 

Finally the agreement is terminable both by com- 
pany and mill at the end of three years, upon giving 
three months’ previous notice in writing, and there- 
after, throughout the fifteen years, at the end of each 
successive period of three years. 

The above are the outlines of the scheme which 
it is thought can only have a beneficial result upon the 
industry. It is obvious that any mill which links its 
fortune with the company will obtain considerable 
benefits. It is also obvious that the maintenance of 
one large sales organization must be far cheaper than 
the maintenance of many. 

The company should very shortly make its influ- 
ence felt and should be able to prevent appreciably 
the tremendous fluctuation in prices, which is one of 
the worst evils the industry is suffering from, and it 
should ultimately be able, by restricting at proper 
times the output of shingles, to insure the mills a profit 
when running. 


SHINGLE ASSOCIATION OF B. C. HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Shingle Association of 
British Columbia was held February 7th. More than 
eighty per cent. of the industry in the Province was 
represented. 

Mr. J. A. Edgecumbe, of Edgecumbe, Newham & 
Company, was elected president. Robert McNair was 
elected vice-president, and the last year’s executive 


board of fifteen members was re-elected. Fred Lamar 


was also re-elected as secretary. 

Following the meeting in the afternoon, the associa- 
tion gathered at a banquet in the evening, when they 
were addressed by Mr. E. C. Miller, of the Gray’s Har- 
bor Shingle Company, on “Merchandising of Cedar 
Shingles.” 

A complete review of 1921 was given showing that 
2,000,000 shingles were manufactured in British Col- 
umbia of all grades in the past year. 
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The WESTERN LUMBERMAN acis as a universal link coupling up the many branches 
of the timber industry. 

The stronger and better the acquaintance and friendship between the various depart- 
ments of the industry, the stronger will the industry stand as a whole. 

To help promote that end the WESTERN LUMBERMAN will publish each month an 
intimate sketch of one or more of the moving figures in our great industry. 


NORMAN A. ENGLISH 


Mr. English tried to tell us that we should select an older man in the business 
for this presentation but we over-rode him as we have no objections to youth. 

In Arcadia, Wisconsin, on a blustery winter December day of 1890, Norman 
A. English made a sudden gasp for breath and started on his earthly career. 

Making the usual nuisance of himself, he went through the grade schools, 
Arcadia High School and finally graduated from the Unwwersity of Wisconsin, 
with the degree of A. B. | 

He then entered on the study of law and was admitted to practice in the. 
state of Wisconsin. 

During his high school and college summer holidays he came out to the 
coast and worked in the camps owned by is uncle, Mr. E. G. English. Mr. E. 
G. English told Norman that he wanted him to go into the timber business 
with him and take up the reins when he (E. G. Fnglish) was ready to lay them 
down. 

When the United States entered the war he volunteered and served with 
the U.S. army until the spring of 1919. 

Meanwhile Mr. E. G. English had arrived at a point where he began to call 
to Norman A. to “hurry up.” As soon as he secured his discharge from the army 
he came to British Columbia and entered on the management of his-uncle’s busi- 
ness. He moved the office of the Nimpkish Timber down to Vancouver and 
today 1s handling one of the largest logging operations in B. C. in a highly suc- 
cessful manner. 

' Mr. English considers the law as one of the best possible educations for a 
business career, but as a profession not to be thought of in the same breath with 
the timber industry. 

It is men of the type of Mr. Norman A. English who are helping make the 
timber industry the greatest industry of British Columbia. 


—PHOTO BY STEFFEN & COLMER 


NORMAN A. ENGLISH 


Fred Lamarr, secretary-manager of the B. C. Shingle 
Agency, made a strong presentation of the red cedar shingle, 
pointing out its vast superiority to any patent shingle of any- 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION CANADIAN 
LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


Marked by unusual attendance, enthusiasm and interest, 
the fourteenth annual convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association was held at Toronto on January 11th and 12th. 


The officers elected for the 
coming year were: 


President, A. E. Clark (Ed- 
ward Clark & Sons), Toronto; 
first vice-president, J. Fraser 
Gregory, (Murray & Gregory), 
St. John, N.B.; second vice- 
president, Angus McLean (The 
Bathurst Co.), Bathurst, N.B.; 
secretary, Frank Hawkins, Ot- 
tawa; treasurer, R. G. Camer- 
on, Ottawa. 


Directors for the coming 
three years—for Ontario, A. 
E. Clark, Toronto; W. E. Big- 
wood, Toronto; Gordon E. Ed- 
wards, Ottawa; for Quebec, 
W. Gerard Power, Quebec 
City; for Maritime Provinces, 
Angus McLean, Bathurst, N.B.; 
United States directors, Spen- 
cer Kellogg, Utica, N.Y., and 
R. E. Stocking, New York City. 


A large portion of the session was devoted to traffic mat- 
ters. The lumbermen feel very keenly that in the matter of 
present freight rates, both by land and water, a great injustice is 
being done the lumber industry. Steps were taken to make a 
strong campaign to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of 
these matters. 


_ An extremely strong protest was made against the proposed 
anti-shingle roof legislation. It was shown that unfair and 
‘ misleading statements were being made by patent roofing people. 


iy 
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A. E. CLARK 


PRESIDENT CANADIAN LUMBERMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 


where near equal cost. 
The convention was closed with a banquet which the pres- 
ence of the ladies helped to make a memorable event. 


C. W. JOHNSON ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT DUNCAN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


The Duncan Lumber Company announces the election of 
Mr. C. W. Johnson, formerly of the Chas. W. Johnson Lumber 
Company, Seattle, Washington, as vice-president of this com- 
pany, in general charge of our operations, effective February 
1, 1922. They also announce the recent election of Mr. C. D. 
McCoy, formerly sales manager, as vice-president in charge of 
eastern sales with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., (McCormick 
Bldg.) 


BRUNETTE MILLS BURN WITH HEAVY LOSS 


Fire, starting somewhere in the boiler-house, it is supposed, 
completely gutted the Brunette Mills at Sapperton on the even- 
ing of January 28th. The loss is estimated as reaching $500,- 
000, with about $185,000 insurance. 220 men are thrown out 
of employment, and it will be at least ninety days before re- 
building can start. : 


Prompt co-operation by the government dredge and the 
river boat Senator Jensen, with the full fire department of West- 
minster, prevented the fire from taking the dry-kilns, box fac- 
tory and yards. 


The Brunette mills were established in the late 70’s through 
the agency of the English sappers and miners who founded the 
town of Sapperton. The plant has been in operation continu- 
ously since that time and has been greatly extended from time 
to time. The major stock is owned by the firms of Thurston & 
Flavelle, of Port Moody, and Peers & Anderson, of Vancouver. 
The plant had a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Back to Normal 
BY THE LATTER PART OF THE YEAR 


MR. F. R. PENDLETON, 
PRESIDENT BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER AND- SHINGLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATION 


“I have so frequently guessed wrong as to the con- 
ditions that I have some qualms at placing myself on 
record. However, I will state that I believe that for 
the next six months the markets will be very quiet, 
but that we will likely pull along through and in the 
latter part of the year get back to normal. 

“We do not want a boom market under any circum- 
stances because that kind of a market always kills off 
consumption. 

“Another bad influence is foolish optimism. Op- 
timism that is founded on reason is all right, but the 
other kind is a pernicious influence. 

“We have never had a good year in the lumber 
business when the farmers were suffering. The 
prosperity of the farmer is the foundation of the 
British Columbia lumber trade. 

“The Japanese export business has slacked off. The 
California trade is none too strong. The export busi- 
ness last year was abnormal; we can hardly look for 
as good conditions as then. The Atlantic seaboard 
trade offers one of our best opportunities for develop- 
ment of new trade. 

“One thing is essential and that is that there be no 
yaise of prices, at least not to any marked extent. 
Vormal prices should be maintained and the produc- 
tion cost decreased. 

“There is undoubtedly a great need for many thou- 
and new houses, but it is idle to expect any marked 
building activity until cost of other building commodi- 
ties come down 

“We are still being held up on prices of some lines 
of machinery and milling supplies. There has been 
little if any reduction on those lines. Just last week 
I was asked $20,000 for a logging locomotive that 
Ag years ago I could have bought for less than 
$10,000. 


The move of shipping companies to provide east- 


ern seaboard terminals on the same plan as the Minne- 
ota transfer will doubtless be a considerable help in 
this year’s market.” 
F. R. PENDLETON, 
President British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Association 


Should Be More Stable 


SAID OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


MR. GOODWIN G. JOHNSON, 


PRESIDENT BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS' ASSOCIATION 


T would be much better if logging costs could be 
Pine down and logs remain a little lower, 

enabling us to reach a wider market. I mean 
by this that the lumber industry on the coast should 
be a more stable business. 


With from 60 to 70 per cent. of the logging camps 
in the province again in operation and the possibility 
that before long the remaining camps will also be 
running at full blast, conditions in the logging indus- 
iry of British Columbia have taken a decided turn for 
the better. 


“A short time ago a very small percentage of the 
logging camps were operating and indications were 
not wanting, it was stated, pointing to the closing 
down of the industry entirely. Since then, however, 
the price of logs has stiffened, following increased 
demand generally and the brightening of the outlook 
for the industry. This demand, it is said, has come 
not only from the domestic market but also for ex- 
port. 


“The demand for logs is good and that has en- 
abled from sixty to seventy per cent. of the camps 
to re-open. When weather conditions permit the 
remainder of the camps will open and the industry 
will be working at its full strength. But for the 
unfavorable weather of the past weeks all the camps. 
would have been operating by now.” 


GOODWIN G. JOHNSON, 


President British Columbia Loggers’ Association. 
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More Uniformity in Sizes 


A NEED THAT MUST BE APPARENT TO 
ALL IN LUMBER BUSINESS 


MR. ARTHUR K. LEITCH 


PRESIDENT MOUNTAIN LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEN considering the question of a standa- 
ard system of grading lumber it becomes 


evident that more uniformity of sizes is of 


primary importance. To secure this end our Asso- 
ciation 1s making an earnest effort to secure the co- 
operation of all manufacturers of, and dealers in lum- 


ber throughout Canada.” 


“Any step toward standardization will help to 
eliminate waste and thereby lower cost of production 


at the mills, at the same time saving a great deal of 


expense and trouble to the dealer.” 


“As to the future, this is certain, as there is a year 
of deflation behind us, we must be a year nearer 
normality. Freight rates are a serious question and 
must be adjusted downward until the natural flow of 


lumber business can go east.” 


“When the above adjustments have been made we 
can begin to expect a rapid move toward good 


business.” 


Ai eiUk KOLEITCH, 


President Rocky Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Work! Study! Plan! 


ADVISES PRESIDENT DUTTON. 


WM. P. DUTTON 


THE UNANIMOUS CHOICE OF MORE THAN 
FOUR HUNDRED DELEGATES TO HEAD THE 
W.R.L.A. DURING 1922, 


OU ask me for a ‘message’ to the retail lum- 
bermen of the West. I can think of none 
fitting at this time than to ‘Study the Funda- 
mentals of your business; Work, and Watch Your 
Step. Our business requires a careful study along 
fundamental lines. The profit for this service is legi- 
timate and honest, but with this profit lumber dealers 
must assume the obligation of knowing their business 
and the giving of their best to those who employ 
them.” 

“For an industry to give of its best, it must study 
itself, and devote itself to preserving its strengh and 
eliminating its weaknesses. Attention to detail is all- 
important, but certain fundamental adjustments may 
be necessary before satisfactory results can be obtain- 
cd, however closely the details may be administered. 
Therefore the need of the study of the fundamentals 
of your business.” 

“The injunction to ‘Watch Your Step, has to do 
with the details of your individual businesses. Dis- 
appointing collections have left many with high out- 
standing accounts on their books, and correspondingly 
high accounts payable to banks or wholesalers. Cur- 
tail credits to a minimum. Forget all sales except 
cash sales. Then 1922 fall collections will enable you 
to resume your business on a proper foundation. 

“Watch Your Step.” Secure the accounts which 
will not be paid until fall. Spend a few dollars in 
land searches—you will learn things that may surprise 
you.” 

“W ork—don't lay down on the job. You may not 
think there is money in the country—but there is. 
Frugal men have saved money and will build when 
they decide the time is ripe. That time is now, and - 
you can conscientiously tell them so—DO IT. 

“Work to sell at least one silo this year. Think 
silos; study silos; talk silos; enthusiasm and work 
will sell silos. Join with the Association in putting 
over its silo campaign.” 


WILLIAM P. DUTTON, 
President W.R.L.A. 
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Extensive Mill Improvements 


XTENSIVE improvements which the Canadian Puget 

Sound Lumber and Timber Company is making in its big 

mill on the waterfront of Victoria are expected to increase 
the capacity of the plant from 125,000 feet a day to 170,000 feet. 
As this goes to press workmen are still busy effecting the pro- 
gramme of alterations decided upon by heads of the Company 
and it is anticipated that the machinery will be turning about 
the middle of February. No definite date for the re-opening 
of the mill has been set yet, however. The mill was closed down 
early in December. 


The most important piece of machinery to be added to the 
mill’s equipment under present plans is a Yates horizontal re- 
saw, manufactured in Hamilton. No other cutting machinery 
will be installed but much of the present equipment will be re- 
arranged so as to increase the efficiency of the whole mill very 
materially. The shut-down has been seized by the Company as 
an opportunity to overhaul the plant after two years of almost 
continuous operation. 


New loading equipment will be installed during the present 
shut down. This will take the form of an automatic carrying 
device which will convey lumber from the yards to the mill 
docks and thence into scows or the holds of ships. The Can- 
adian Puget Sound Mill is particularly advantageously placed 
in connection with loading, as large ships can tie up at its docks 
and load cargoes. 


The changes which are being carried out as this is writ- 
ten will cost between $25,000 and $30,000. 


During the shut-down the Company is employing as many 
of its 250 employees as possible in effecting the installation of 
new machinery and the re-arrangement of old. When the mil! 
recommences operations the number of its employees will be 
considerably increased, it is expected. 


The Canadian Puget Sound mill already is rated among 
the heaviest producers in British Columbia. In 1921 it ran a 
close second on Vancouver Island to the Victoria Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company’s big plant at Chemainus. Unlike 
most of the other mills of the Province, the C. P. S. mill has 
been operating almost continuously for |the ,last two years. 
While rail trade has been very light during the past few months 
and practically no shipments have been made since last October, 
the Company has been successful in building up a considerable 
export business. The mill has shipped large quantities of Jap- 
anese squares to the Orient and the Australian market also has 
absorbed a certain volume of business. 


John D. Kissinger, energetic manager of the mill, is ex- 
pecting 1922 to be a big year for the lumber business on Van- 
couver Island. That is why his company is enlarging the capa- 
city of its plant—so that it may share to the fullest possible ex- 
tent in the lumber activity of the year. 


While the mill is closed down now the company’s big retail 
business is continuing as usual, as there is a large stock of lum- 
ber on hand. 


The Australian ship, Waikawa, loaded laths and lumber for 
the Australian market at the wharves of the Victoria Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company’s mill at Chemainus recently. The 
motorship, Chile, recently took a cargo of lumber and 6,500 
cedar logs, approximately one million feet, to Japan. The Com- 
pany’s mill closed for a short time recently for repairs. 
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Cowichan Lake District Active 


APIDLY increasing logging activity in the Cowichan Lake 
R district of Vancouver Island indicates that this section will 

be on the most important lumbering and logging centres 
of Vancouver Island this year. The last few weeks have wit- 
nessed a marked revival of logging all over the district and 
the plans of several of the larger companies indicate that 
operations will increase during the next twelve months. A 
growing stream of logging trains will be operated by the Es- 
guimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company to carry the products 
of the rich Cowichan Lake forests to tide water. A short time 
ago the railway company announced that it would operate two 
logging trains daily from Cowichan Lake to the east coast of 
the Island and this number prabably will be increased to three 
in the spring, such is the growth of logging in this district. 


Lumbering developments around Cowichan Lake and the 
surrounding country have been due to a large extent to the 
initiative of the James Logging Company, of which J. James 
is the head, the Cowichan Sawmills Ltd., of which C. C. Yount 
is managing director and the Cameron lumber interests. The 
Cowichan Sawmills has taken over the interests of the Medina 


Lumber Company, Ltd., and is operating that company’s mill 


at Cottonwood, on the shores of Cowichan Lake. 


Along the shores of Cottonwood River the James Logging 
Company have lately constructed a railway line and, two miles 
from the lake shore, have built a model logging camp where 
120 men are now at work. The James Company is logging 
on the timber limits of the Empire Lumber Company. From 
now on the James Company will operate four sides at its camp. 
Fifty men will be employed to operate each side, the overhead 
system of logging being used. Two of these sides are operating 
as this is written and the other two probably will be in operation 
by the time this appears in print. The first three sides are 
cperating on the north side of Cowichan Lake adjacent to 
Cottonwood River and the fourth will be on the south side of 
the lake where a camp is being established now. 


During the coming spring the James Company intends to 
push its railway up Cottonwood River another two and a half 
miles, making a total of some five miles of line. The company 
announces also that it will lay six miles of steel up Shaw Creek 
and ten miles up Nixon Creek in order that logging activities 
there may be undertaken as soon as possible. 


When the company has completed these big developments 
the handling of the large output of the several camps will be 
a formidable transportation problem. In preparation for hand- 
ling the output of the camps the company at present is com- 
pleting a wharf at Crofton, where logs will be dumped into 
the sea for booming. This wharf is just north of an old wharf 
and is a great improvement over its predecessor. It is 1,600 
feet in length and is built on creosoted piling which will with- 
stand the activities of toredoes. North of this wharf stands 
the 1,000-foot wharf of the Osborne Bay Timber producers. 


Under present conditions the company has to dump logs 
into Cowichan Lake and load them on Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway cars at the foot of the lake. They are then carried 
to Crofton and boomed. Mr. Yount recently announced, how- 
ever, that he had received a definite promise from the Canadian 
National Railways that within sixty days the C.N.R. up-Island 
line will be built in to the mill on Cottonwood River. This 


extension of the C.N.R. line presages a further extension west- _ 


ward. 


The mill on Cottonwood River recently commenced to cut 
ties for this extension. ‘When the extension has been com- 
pleted the line will connect with the James Company’s logging 
railway, one and a half miles west of the mill. 


The capacity of the Medina Lumber Company’s mill at 
present is 30,000 feet a day, but this is being largely increased. 
Ihumber produced by the mill is transported by barge to the 
foot of the lake for transportation on the Esquimalt and Nanai- 
mo Railway system. A considerable community is growing up 
around the mill and the laying of a road to. connect it with the 
settlements at thé south end of the lake is becoming a possibi- 
lity. In the woods white men only are employed. 


C. Boyd, one of the leading loggers in the Cowichan Lake 
section, has gone to Eastern Canada to make arrangements for 
logging at the north end of the lake so that developments there 
are expected. : 


The Hemmingsen camps are now shipping their own booms 
down the lake and have cut considerable hemlock of late. 
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Victoria Smoke Nuisance (?) 


NCE more Victoria sawmills face the possibility of being 
() closed down by the peanut policies of certain members of 

the City Council who are out to eliminate the so-called 
“smoke nuisance.” It is declared that sawmills belch forth 
smoke and sometimes sawdust particles upon the districts near- 
by. Some of the city fathers have investigated the matter and 
have heard the complaints of people living in the sawmill dis- 
trict. As the matter stands at the time of writing the City 
Council plans to interview sawmill owners and ask them to 
repair mill burners as it is claimed that defective burners are 
the cause of the “‘nuisance.”’ 


This is not the first time that Victoria mills have been 
subjected to a veritable barrage of criticism from the civic 
authorities. In fact, the city went so far as to prosecute and 
fine one mill after the mill owners, at great expense, had brought 
expert testimony to prove that they had done everything human- 
ly possible and had installed the best known equipment to 
prevent the escape of charred particles from their burners. 
Finally it came to a show-down a year or so ago. The mill 
owners made it plain that they must be allowed to operate as 
they were doing—that is, taking all precautions possible—or 
else they would close down for good. Just as the matter was 
reaching a crisis a slump hit the lumber industry and milling 
operations were greatly curtailed. With unemployment serious 
in Victoria, the city decided not to make conditions worse by 
closing down other mills. 


Since then the lumbermen have not been worried by short- 
sighted municipal politicians, but with the election of a brand 
new business men’s Council at the beginning of this year, people 
living near the mills decided that the time was ripe for another 
attempt to curb the “nuisance.” A committee of the Council, 
as stated, investigated the matter, but as most of the aldermen 
are business men themselves and realize the importance of 
fostering industry, it is not likely any action which might serious- 
ly interfere with the mill’s operations will be taken. ‘The 
“antis,”’ however, declare that the city must be made safe for 
home owners and they are determined to curb the escape of 
offensive fumes from sawmill burners. 


McCarter Shingle Company Rebuilds 


HE McCarter Shingle Company has started to re-build its 
plant was gutted by fire late last year. The new mili will 
shingle mill on the waterfront of Victoria. The former 

be in operation early in March, P. E. McCarter, one of the heads 
of the company announced when work commenced. It will re- 
quire only six weeks to complete the new building, it is expected. 


Building permits covering the construction of the new mill 
provide for a building to cost $5,000, to be of frame and cor- 
rugated iron construction and to have two storeys. In addition 
to the money to be spent on the actual building, however, the 
Company will purchase new machinery, fire having ruined most 
of the old equipment. Three shingle machines will be installed 
and will give the mill a capacity of 220,000 shingles every 
twenty-four hour day—approximately the capacity of the old 
mill. The work of re-building the mill is being done by the 
McCarter Company itself. 


The McCarter mill has been one of the busiest plants on 
the Island during the last year or so and has been pressed con- 
tinually to keep up with its orders for various markets. 


“Building of the new mill will be pressed to completion 
just as soon as possible,’’ Mr. McCarter stated. “Our desire is 
to resume operations without the delay of a minute more than 
is absolutely necessary. Within two months the machinery 
should be turning again, we expect.” 


Representatives of the Canadian National Railways visited 
Vancouver Island recently to investigate the possibilities of the 
country through which the up-Island branch of the Canadian 
National Railways, when completed, will pass. They looked 
into the prospects of the Barclay Sound district and the adja- 
cent country with a view to ascertaining the volume of freight 
which these districts can be expected to produce. Completion 
of the up-Island line is of vital interest to the lumber business 
of the Island as the opening up of the West Coast country by 
rail communication undoubtedly would give rise to the develop- 
ment of big lumbering enterprises among the rich timber 
_ growths of the Coast. 
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“Douglas Fir’ Now Official Name 


A S a result of the efforts of F. C. Wade, K.C., Agent-General 


for British Columbia in London, the name of “Douglas 

Fir’ will be used in future by the British Admiralty in place 
of the name “Oregon Pine” in dealing with timber orders. Mr. 
Wade pointed out to the Imperial authorities that the United 
States Forest Service itself had adopted the name “Douglas 
Fir’ to describe the fir timber of the Pacific Coast. He sug- 
gested that it was inconsistent for the Admiralty to retain the 
American name instead of using the name derived from the man 
who had first classified Pacific Coast timber properly—the emi- 
nent British botanist, David Douglas. 


Mr. Jenkins, director of navy contractors, further informs 
Mr. Wade that a recent contract to supply the British Navy 
with Douglas fir timber was awarded to a contractor who under- 
took that the material should be the product of British Col- 
umbia and should be shipped if possible in a Canadian bottom. 


“You may be sure,” he adds in a letter to Mr. Wade, “‘that 
we shall accord a preference to the product of the Dominion in 
any future contracts.”’ 


This information was received at the Parliament Build- 
ings recently by the Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, who 
has been conducting a persistent fight to secure preferential 
treatment for British Columbia Douglar Fir and to abolish the 
name “Oregon Pine.” Mr. Pattullo himself took these mat- 
ters up with the Imperial authorities when he visited Britain 
last year, and was able to tell the Legislature at its fall session 
that his efforts were meeting with success. The Minister’s De- 
partment is continually carrying on an educational work to 
show the value of British Columbia products and has done much 
to put British Columbia timber on the overseas trade map. The 
decision of the British Admiralty to grant preference to British 
Columbia timber products is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant objectives gained by this educational campaign. 


Chief Forester Enthusiastic 


Z. CAVERHILL, Chief Forester of British Columbia, re- 
|B the educational work of the Lumber Trade Extension De- 
* turned from Eastern Canada recently enthusiastic about 
partment and convinced that during 1922 there will be a gen- 
erally-increased demand for British Columbia lumber in eastern 
markets. Mr. Caverhill stated on his return to Victoria that, 
in his opinion, the lumber trade had reached its lowest ebb and 
from now on marked improvement may be expected. 


While in the east Mr. Caverhill represented British Col- 
umbia at three important gatherings—the annual meeting of 
the Forest Engineers of Quebec, at Quebec; the meeting of the 
Canadian and American Society of Forest Engineers, at To- 
ronto, and the annual gathering of Provincial Foresters at To- 
ronto. At these meetings many phases of forest conservation 
and utilization were discussed. At the meeting of the Canadian 
and American Society of Forest Engineers Mr. Caverhill read 
a paper on “The Forest Problems of British Columbia,” in which 
he gave the organization a clear-cut idea of the work which 
the provincial forestry service is doing in this province and the 
difficulties which it is overcoming. 


While in Toronto the Chief Forester investigated the trade 
extension work which the Toronto office of the Trade Extension 
Department is carrying on under the direction of L. Brown, for- 
merly a member of the Forest Branch here. This work, which 
is chiefly of an educational nature, is for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention of eastern lumber buyers the qualities of 
British Columbia woods, especially Douglas fir. It has proved 
of great importance in stimulating the demand for lumber from 
British Columbia, Mr. Caverhill states. 


Throughout the east, he added, there is a marked feeling of 
optimism and confidence that the coming year will see increased 
expansion in the lumber business. 


The Mayo Lumber Company, which operates a mill on 
the Cowichan Lake branch of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way, has purchased the machinery of the Frondeg Lumber 
Company, which formerly operated a mill near Cobble Hill and 
which became bankrupt recently. Involved court proceedings 
centred around the finances of the company and its cutting 
rights to timber on the Hughes estate. 
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Premier Lumber Company Appeals 


HE appeal of the Premier Lumber Company vs. the Grand 

Trunk Pacific Railway Company was argued in the Appeal 

Court in Victoria recently and judgment on the case was 
reserved. The appeal was from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Macdonald, and deals with a paragraph in the bill of lading 
form of the G. T. P. Railway which, it was held by the trial 
judge, absolved the defendants from responsibility in connection 
with the conversion of fire cars of lumber to the wrong assignee, 
the cars being delivered to the U. S. Lumber and Box Company, 
of Minnesota, instead of to the real assignee, the Nickerson 
Company of Minnesota. 

E. C. Mayers, acting for the appellants, explained that five 
ears of lumber were shipped from Prince Rupert on the G. T. P. 
Railway to Minnesota and that the appellants held the bills 
of lading. In the course of some time the cars had been deliv- 
ered to the U. S. Lumber and Box Company at the request of 
that concern, without any bills of lading, which were still in 
the hands of the appellants, who were awaiting payment from 
the Nickerson Company before mailing the bills. 

Mr. Mayers explained that the shipment followed a move- 
ment of some 250 cars in a similar way. The railway, he said, 
had received no instructions to deliver the goods to the U. S. 
Lumber and Box Company, or to anyone without proof in the 
form of the bills of lading and the cars were actually addressed 
to the Nickerson firm, he declared. Correspondence was laid 
before the court to support these claims. 

A. Alexander, for the respondents, urged that the para- 
graph in the bill of lading dealing with responsibilities and 
similar matters absolved the railway from any blame in the 
matter. 


Victoria Wants Road to Port Renfrew 


FFORTS to open up the richly-timbered country around 
Port Renfrew, on the West Coast of Vancouver Island, are 
being made by the Victoria Chamber of Commerce, which 

has appointed a committee of leading business men to press the 
project. This committee at present is concentrating on the 
building of a road into the Port Renfrew country to link it up 
with the other highways of the Island. If such a road were 
built, it is declared, settlement and lumbering activity would 
follow. One plan is to connect Port Renfrew with the Jordan 
River highway and an alternative scheme, involving the build- 
ing of a road from Cowichan Lake up Robinson River and down 
Harrison Creek valley to the San Juan country, is being inves- 
tigated. Letters have been sent by the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee to Premier Oliver, the Minister of Public Works, 
and all the members of the Legislature, asking them to endorse 
the general principle of the project. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Company, of Genoa Bay, Van- 
couver Island, has lately completed extensive repairs to its 
mill wharves and has extended them to facilitate the loading 
of lumber on ships for overseas shipment. Shipments have been 
made from the mill to Australia, China and San Pedro recently. 
These shipments were of dimension lumber and lath. 


The Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company, of 
Chemainus, Vancouver Island, during a recent shut-down for 
repairs, installed a new screen in the mill burner. 


The Bainbridge Lumber Company’s mill at Bainbridge, 
near Port Alberni, Vancouver Island, is operating again with 
60 new men at work. The planing mill is the only portion of 
the plant which has been operating steadily since last summer. 
Export business to be handled through Vancouver will keep the 
mill busy for a considerable period. 


Heavy storms which swept the Pacific Coast early this year 
caused considerable losses to logging companies which were 
unfortunate enough to have booms of logs in the open sea when 
the gales broke. Reports of booms being broken by the force of 
the weather and many points have been received in Victoria. 
Among the islands of the Gulf of Georgia the damage was 
heaviest. 

The McGregor Logging Company has resumed operations 
at its camp near Crofton, Vancouver Island. A new plank 
road to connect the camp with the booming grounds at Crofton 
was laid recently. 
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Comox Logging Camps Re-opening 


BOUT 300 men are starting to work this week in the log- 

ging camps operated by the Comox Logging & Railroad 

Co., according to word from Nanaimo. The camps are 
located about fifty-five miles from Wellington and 125 miles 
northwest of Victoria. Work has been slack there for some 
time past, but indications point to a brisk season that will mean 
animation in the building industry also. 


Some of the men have been near the spot in expectation 
of starting on their job. Others, it is said are going from 
Victoria, while still others from the unemployed ranks of Van- 
couver have made their way to that point. Reports stated 
today and it is expected the camps will be working in full 
swing before the end of this week. 


The Alberni Pacific Lumber Company’s saw mill at Port 
Alberni was closed down for two weeks around Christmas for 
the annual overhauling. 


Ask Postal Authorities to Enforce 
Regulations 


Abuse of the postal regulations with respect to 
second class mail matter by publications sending out 
papers and magazines under the cheap rate to sub- 
scribers who have not paid up, was one of the topics 
of discussion at a conference of representatives of 
weekly newspapers of the four western provinces held 
at Regina, January 6. 

A resolution was passed calling upon the postal 
authorities to strictly enforce the regulations in this 
respect. The conference was called to discuss ways 
and means towards the solution of the problem of the 
publishers of country weeklies. 

—From “PRINTER AND PUBLISHER,” January Issue. 


The WESTERN LUMBERMAN mails copies of its 
publication only to its legitimate subscribers and its 
advertisers, and does not depend upon free distribu- 
tion to raise its circulation to a reasonable number. 


Eighth Annual British Industries Fair 


IAT many Canadian buyers will visit the eighth annual 

British Industries Fair, to be held in London and Bir- 

mingham from 27th February to 10th March, was the 
statement made in an interview by the British Trade Com- 
missioner in this district. Buyers believe that the market is 
more stable and that a renewal of their overseas purchasing 
visits is due. This fair is Britain’s annual display of her 
manufactures and industries and the trade buyers’ opportunity 
of selecting goods for the ensuing season’s trade. 


Since its inception in 1915 the British Industries Fair has 
grown until it is today the most important national trade fair 
in the world. In fact, one of the great difficulties with which 
the organizers (The British Government Department of Over- 
seas Trade) have had to contend has been the lack of adequate 
buildings, for the Fair has grown to such an extent that it has 
been no easy matter to adhere to the policy of housing each 
section under one roof. To those who are familiar with the con- 
tinental fairs which are held in innumerable separate buildings 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of a city, the ad- 
vantages of such an arrangement will be obvious. For the 1922 
Fair it has fortunately been possible to secure enough additional 
accommodation both in London and Birmingham to provide not 
only for the annual growth of the Fair, but also to find room for 
the great industries: which have hitherto been exhibited at Glas- 
gow. Textiles, however, will not be included in the 1922 Fair. 


A very large number of industries will be represented at 
the Fair and a descriptive pamphlet containing a list of such 
will be mailed to intending visitors, together with a com- 
plimentary admission card, on application to the British Trade 
Commissioners in Canada. Their addresses are: 248 St. James 


Street, Montreal; 260 Confederation Life Building, Toronto; 


and 610 Electrical Railway Chambers, Winnipeg. 
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LUMBER REFLECTIONS From EASTERN CANADA 


By G. B. Van Blaricom 


One of a series of articles exclusive to and written especially for the WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


conventions and conferences 
rather than markets and mar- 
keting. The inventories have just 
been concluded and retailers are 
squaring themselves and _ looking 
around to find where they are at. 


There is every confidence that busi- 
ness is going to be good in the house- 
building line, particularly in the 
larger cities where, the need for 
more dwellings is still acute. Tak- 
ing Toronto as an example, many 
manifestations of a building revival 
are already visible. During Janu- 
ary building permits represented a 
value of $1,100,000, compared with 
$568,000 in the same month last 
year. These figures do not include 
some large-scale office construction 
which is being planned. 


JP convent has been a month of 


G. B. VAN BLARICOM 


Well known lumber authority who 
will supply the readers of ‘“West- 
ern Lumberman” with valuable 
articles on the trend of the lim- 
bering industries in the Hast and 
in the Dominion as a whole. 


The writer took a walk around several parts of the city the 
other day and never saw so many cellar excavations going on 
as early in the year. Apparently many investors and home- 
seekers, who have been holding back in the expectation of a 
rapid recession in prices have, at last, come to the conclusion 
that values have about struck bottom, and if they are going 
to do anything in the way of having that domicile of their own, 
they had better fall in, for delays are dangerous. 


So far as the demand for B. C. forest products is concerned, 
there is little new to report except that many inquiries are being 
received, and the mixed car trade has been fairly good. Where 
some bargains have been offered by certain mills, there has been 
a disposition for buyers to speculate a little bit in rough clears, 
casing, base, flooring and ceiling and take aboard the consign- 
ment. 


Respecting the Ontario and eastern trade, this is reported 
spotty. Some wholesalers are supremely confident and others 
are disposed to be just a trifle doubtful about this so-called 
hasty return to normalcy. They believe that liquidation and 
deflation are a little longer in process than some of the ardent 
ones can see, and that industrial and financial recovery are not 
kere yet. On the other hand, there are no pessimists, and the 
harshest thing that can be said against any representatives of 
the trade is that they are adopting an attitude of “watchful 
waiting.” 


Lumbermen generally feel that the present freight rates 
are an imposition and a barnacle on the ship of progress. With 
60 to 70 per cent. of the carrying charges going to the railway 
for haulage, there is little wonder that the trade in all depart- 
ments is kicking and kicking strenuously. This matter was 
brought up at the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion in Toronto, and at the Ontario Retailers’ meeting in Ottawa. 
Both these gatherings were splendidly attended and enthusiastic 
in spirit. Strong resolutions were passed on the subject of re- 
storing freight rates to what they were previous to September 


20th, 1920. Hon. F. B. Carvel, chairman of the Railway Board, 
has promised to give the eastern men a special hearing. They 
will present their case at a sitting in Ottawa on Wiergeln W/S lay Up 


Sargant, traffic manager of the C. L. A., has many evidences of 
incongruities in through and local rates, which may keep the 
transportation companies busy explaining or defending. 


Another matter which has come up is in regard to ocean 
freight rates. These are from two to three times higher from 
the ports of Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax than they 
were before the war, and. yet Eastern Canada is supposed to 
compete, in the British Isles, with the forest products of Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and other countries. It is felt that the present 
ocean charges are out of all proportion to the general readjust- 
ment of conditions, and the Traffic Department of the C. L. A. 
is going to get after a solution. 


i! Of equal interest to lumbermen and shingle manufacturers 


= in the west is news of what B. C. visitors to the east do when 


they travel in this direction. Fred H. Lamar, secretary of the 


British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, was a 
welcome visitor in Toronto during the C.L.A. meet, and at 
Ottawa he created an equally favorable impression. Mr. 
Lamar stands up heartily for his product—B. C. Shingles—is 
enthusiastic and cheerful, and warmly thanked the retailers of 
Ontario for their goodwill and staunch support of B. C. edge- 
grain shingles. He showed conclusively that unjust attacks 
had been made against the shingle regarding its inflammability. 
Statistics disproved many, if not all, the allegations of the under- 
writers who would seek by legislation to prevent this popular, 
economical and durable roof covering being used on roofs of 
any new buildings to be erected nearer than 50 feet to an exist- 
ing structure, and would apply the same regulations to distance 
in regard to all cases of extensive repairs. More misleading 
and unfounded statements have been made against shingles than 
against any politician, eastern or western, during the late cam- 
paign, and Mr. Lamar, in taking up the cudgels for the B. C. 
product, found cordial endorsation. He also gained the interest 
of scores of Ontario dealers at Ottawa by putting on a moving 
picture exhibit. This afforded many distributors of shingles 
an opportunity to gain some knowledge of their manufacture, 
the extent of the industry, the amount invested, develop- 
ment, etc. 


To show that Ontario retailers do not have any sympathy 
with the anti-shingle campaign, one of the resolutions was that 
the members of the legislative committee be instructed to take 
whatever steps they consider necessary in order to oppose any 
anti-shingle legislation. No measure was ever carried more 
whole-heartedly. 


Another thing which is of concern to westerners is that the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association for some has been 
considering the subject of forming a mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciation, contending that present rates are too high and out of 
all proportion to the hazard, protective facilities of eastern 
yards, etc. 


L. L. Brown, B. C. Lumber Commissioner, is exceptionally 
busy these days getting located in his new office quarters at 51 
Yonge St., right in the heart of Toronto’s busiest district. 
Greatly added facilities for the display of B. C. products will be 
afforded, and several rooms will be finished and furnished in 
western woods. The complete house, furniture, etc., being 
“done”’ in a real western way, will afford a striking example 
of the uses to which these products can be put. For the past 
couple of years while No. 1 Adelaide St. East has been central 
and afforded some little idea of B. C. woods, the accommodation 
has been altogether too cramped, and as a result of Mr. Brown’s 
missionary trip to the west, he has secured liberal contributions 
for putting coast products on the map. He also attended the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association convention in Ot- 
tawa, and told the dispensers of roofing material and other 
building requisites of the quality of the well-manufactured, 
edge-grain B. C. shingles, the need of employing proper nails 
in laying, etc. 


Another item which may interest westerners is that Hugh 
A. Rose, of Rose-McLaurin Limited, who was the first salaried 
salesman of B. C. fir in the eastern provinces and had a long 
uphill fight to overcome the prejudice against and to increase 
the knowledge of this wood, has been elected director of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of Toronto. Kenneth 
M. Brown, eastern sales manager of the Vancouver Lumber Co., 
is also another of the five directors. The recognition of west- 
ern men by their elevation to the executive of such an important 
body as the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is a tribute 
not only to the representatives themselves, but also to the B. C. 
industry. All the other western boys are also active and look- 
ing forward to a good spring trade in western woods. 
Business may be a little slow in developing, but it is felt that it 
is coming just the same. 


At the last meeting of the Council of the British Empire 
Producers’ Organization the large number of enquiries received 
from Canadian firms anxious to develop their export trade in 
the Empire Overseas was commented upon, and the Council re- 
solved to develop this side of the organization’s work on a larger 
scale. 
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Lumber Freight Rates Must be Reduced 


The Unanimous Demand of Lumber Manufacturers and Merchants Made in Three Conventions 


N no uncertain terms the demand for lower rates to the Prai- 
rie markets for British Columbia lumber has gone forth from 
the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ 

Association, the Rocky Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Western Retain Lumbermen’s Association. 


Statements have been made and facts shown to prove that 
while the selling price of building lumber has been reduced 60 
per cent. since 1920, and in which reduction a cut of 40 per cent. 
in wages has been made, the freight rates to the prairies remain 
60 per cent. higher and to Ontario points 70 per cent. higher 
than they were previous to September, 1920. 


It is maintained by the railroads that the high rates of 
wages they are obliged to pay renders it impossible for them 
to reduce the lumber tariff. On the other hand it is held that 
it is unfair for labor in one industry to demand and be paid a 
scale of wage that throttles another industry. 


It is stated that when a buyer on the prairies pays $1.00 for 
a piece of lumber, he gets 30c to 40c worth of lumber at retail 
prices and the balance is railroad haul. He can buy pine from 
Texas at lower prices than British Columbia lumber. 


The farmers of British Columbia in convention at Vancou- 
ver, also voiced their demand for a reduction in freight rates 
en farm produce. 


Premier Norris, of Manitoba, has moved in the Legislature 
a resolution urging that the Railway Commission give effect to 
the application before it from the Province for an adjustment of 
freight tariffs. 


Resolutions of B. C. L. & S. M. A. 


Following are the resolutions adopted by the British Colum- 
bia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, in their 
annual meeting held at Vancouver, British Columbia, January 
20th, 1922: 


Whereas, the lumber industry of British Columbia has in 
an endeavour to reduce the cost of construction, lowered their 
selling prices until today prices of general building lumber are 
sixty per cent. below prices maintaining in September, 1920, 
practically every expense entering into the cost of manufactur- 
ing lumber, having contributed to the reduced cost amongst 
others, our employees wages have been reduced since 1920, by 
en average of forty per cent., thereby bearing the greatest por- 
tion of this reduction, and 


Whereas, the delivered wholesale cost of lumber to the 
retail dealer in Canada is made up on the cost at the mills in 
British Columbia, plus the railroad freight charges, and 


Whereas, the present freight charges to Northwest markets 
amount to about sixty per cent. of the whole cost to the retail 
dealer delivered on cars at prairie points, and in the case of 
shipments to Ontario and further East, seventy per cent., and 
more of the total cost, and 


Whereas, in the opinion of this industry, it is felt impera- 
tive that these facts be brought before the railroads, retail lum- 
ber dealers, and consumers of lumber, and 


Whereas, the lumber industry being the basic industry of 
the Province of British Columbia, not only those directly en- 
gaged in the industry, but practically all other lines of endeavor 
are affected by its operation, and 


_ Whereas, the lumber industry is practically stifled, there 
being at present a curtailment, amounting to about seventy per 
cent. of the capacity of production, and 


W hereas, the present high freight rates are prohibitive, and 
is the principal reason for this stagnation of the lumber industry 
in the Province, and 

Whereas, in our opinion the railroads have not done their 
part in reducing the cost of lumber to the consumer by lowering 
freight rates sufficiently ; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved that the British Columbia Lumber 
& Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, in annual meeting, assem- 
bied, do hereby protest against the present exorbitant freight 
rates, and urge that the rates which were in effect prior to 
September, 1920, be immediately restored, and 


Be it Further Resolved that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all organized Boards of Trade in this Province, 
and the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, with request 
that they give same their approval and endorsement, and copies 
be also sent to the railroads interested. 


Rocky Mountain Lumber Association Resolutions 


At the annual convention of the Rocky Mountain Lumber 
Convention held at Calgary, January 23-24-25, the following 
resolutions were adopted after a somewhat heated arraignment 
of the railway companies: 

Whereas, the present excessive freight rates are hamper- 
ing the movement of lumber and greatly increasing the cost of 
lumber to the consumer, thereby discouraging the consumption 
of same; : 

And, whereas the present freight rates are out of all pro- 
portion to the mill value of common lumber, representing ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the mill value on shipments of lum- 
ber from the mountain districts to Prairie points, and over 125 
per cent. of same on shipments to Eastern Canada; 

And, whereas, unemployment is rife throughout Canada, 
extending to railroad employees in common with those engaged 
in other industries, and the need for increased industrial activ- 
ities is paramount at the present time; 


And, whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, lower freight 
rates on lumber are most essential to create a revival of trade 
and industry throughout this country; 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Rocky Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in general meetin gassembled, do 
hereby urge the transportation companies of Canada to co-op- 
erate in stimulating a revival of trade and industry by restor- 
ing lumber freight rates at least to the level of those in effect 
prior to September, 1920.” 


Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers of B. C. 
Hold Annual Meeting 


T the annual meeting of the British Columbia Lumber and 

Shingle Manufacturers’ Association held at Vancouver, B. 

C., on January 20th, the question of freight rates was given a 
thorough thrashing out. 


It was stated that the coast mills are operating at only 70 
per cent. of their capacity, and this due in large part to the 
stiffling of the industry by the excessive freight rates. 


Stringent resolutions were passed urging the reduction of 
the rates to a point equal to those prevailing in 1920. Copies 
of these resolutions have been sent to all organized boards of 
trade and lumbermen’s organizations in the west, asking their 
endorsement. 


The retiring president, Mr. J. O. Cameron, of Victoria, re- 
viewed conditions during the past year and made a stirring 
address on the necessities of the lumber trade for 1922, pointing 
out the fact that the lumbermen must stabilize the cost of 
production, cost of logs and marketing costs, including freights, 
in order to make any success in 1922. He stated that any lum- 
berman who came out even at the end of the last year did well 
and promised them a repetition of 1921’s hard work, unless 
they took steps at once to see that they had some profit for 
their labors. . 


The following officers for 1922 were elected at the meeting: 


President, Mr. F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co., Red 
Gap, B.C.; vice-president, Mr. A. Flavelle, Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co., Port Moody, B. C., and Mr. J. A. Hendry, B. C. 
Mills Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver B. C.; directors, Mr. J. 
O. Cameron, Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria, B. C., Mr. J. D. 
McCormack, Canadian Western Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
Mr. A. R. Macfarlane, J. Hanbury & Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
Mr. P. Roe, Eburne Sawmills, Ltd., Marpole, B. C., Mr. E. J. 
Palmer, Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, 
B. C., Mr. W. W. Harvey, Dominion Creosoting Co., Vancouver, 
B. C.; secretary-treasurer, Mr. R. H. H. Alexander. 
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Rocky Mountain Lumber Manufacturers 
Association Holds Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the Hotel Palliser, 
Calgary, Alberta, on January 23-24-25. There was a 

good and representative attendance and a valuable and success- 
ful meeting was held. 


Freight rates and the question of grading and sorting of 
lumber and the problem of standardization were the principal 
subjects of discussion. 


It was decided to adopt and use the grading rule now in 
use by the Western Pine Manufacturers Association. As regards 
the standardization matter no decision was arrived at further 
than that an effort will be made to co-operate with the Eastern 
manufacturers with a view of standardiziog throughout the 
country. 


Resolutions were adopted urging the railway companies to 
' co-operate in stimulating the revival of trade by a downward 
readjustment of rates to the basis in effect prior to September, 
T9220. 


Arthur K. Leitch, manager of the East Kootenay Lumber 
Company, of Jaffray, B.C., was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the association. Harry Burns, of the McLaren Lumber 
Company, of Blairmore, was unanimously re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. I. R. Poole was in the same manner returned as secretary. 


ANNUAL MEETING BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the British Columbia Loggers’ 
Association, held on the evening of January 20, it was developed 
that while about 70% of the camps were operating, only about 
20% of them were operating to capacity. 


The great need for stabilization and co-operation was dwelt © 


upon. The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President, G. G. Johnson, Capilano Timber Company; vice- 
president, S. G. Smith, Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd.; direc- 
tors, G. G. Abernethy, Abernethy and Lougheed Logging Co.; 
A. J. Anderson, International Timber Co.; F.S. Buck, Deep Cove 
Logging Co.; G. P. Challenger, Grassy Bay Timber Co.; N. A. 
English, Nimpkish Timber Co.; Robert Filberg, Comox Logging 
and Railway Co.; George Moore, Merritt and Ring Lumber Co.; 
J. A. Smith, Smith Dollar Timber Co.; L. H. Weber, Brooks, 
Seanlon & O’Brien, and P. A. Wilson, Wilson, Brady, Ltd. 


HUNGRY FOR INFORMATION ABOUT SHINGLES 


That is about the condition that Fred H. Lamar, secretary- 
manager of the Shingle Agency of British Columbia, found on 
his recent trip to the eastern markets. 


The underlying object of Mr. Lamar’s trip was to demon- 
strate to the retail dealers that the manufacturers of red cedar 
shingles were really interested in the dealer. ‘The retailer is 
the spearhead of the shingle business. It is the point whre the 
final contact is made with the consumer and the retailer can 
make or break the manufacturer.” 


As a result of Mr. Lamar’s work at various conventions the 
Ontario Anti-wooden Shingle Act will not be presented. The 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association will submit the matter to 
the results of a five year test. Mr. J. Grove Smith, Dominion 
Fire Commissioner, was much interested and surprised to learn 
of the superiority of the edge grain shingle over the flat grained. 
It appears that the present opposition to the wooden shingle 
comes from the poor roofs made fifteen or twenty years ago be- 
fore our modern system of cutting and grading was practiced. 


Real eagerness for knowledge of the present day red cedar 
shingle was displayed at every point visited by Mr. Lamar and 
it is very largely a case now of just having to “‘show them.” 


Chicago, Jan. 27.—Station-masters of Chicago have de- 
clared war upon the farewell kiss in railway stations. Chicago 
will now without doubt lose its popularity as a place for the 

_ holding of lumbermen’s conventions. 
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The Logging Situation as Seen by One of the 
Largest Operators 


ROM a logging standpoint there is much improvement in 
the conditions over a year ago. At the first of last year 
the stocks of logs were considerably above normal, parti- 

cularly Hemlock logs. Mills were closing down or curtailing 
their output, due to lack of business. Log prices were dropping 
and logging costs were still high. Many of the logging operat- 
ors were caught with heavy stocks of logs on hand under these 
most unfavorable conditions. These logs were all produced at 
a high logging cost. Ruin seemed imminent to many of the log- 
ging operators. It was clearly seen the latter part of 1919 that 
it was fallacy to continue operating with stocks increasing, prices 
dropping and operating costs high. At this time most of the 
operators closed down their operation. This curtailment was 
forced upon them as it was almost impossible to market an out- 
put and the logging costs were, in some instances, higher than 
the prices one could receive for his product. This curtailment 
had the effect of reducing the log stocks. 


Until along about March or April log stocks, with the ex- 
ception of hemlock, became fairly normal. Hemlock stocks 
were still abnormally high and the hemlock logs suffered the 
greatest depreciation in price. Even though there was the pos- 
sibility of overstocking a weak market, many of the logging 
operators started their camps on a small scale. Their bacon 
was saved, so to speak, by the increase in export business, which 
enabled the mills to resume operations on a larger scale than 
anticipated. Even though the sawmills were operating below 
normal, they were able to consume a little more than the cur- 
tailed production of the logging camps, consequently the stocks 
continued to reduce. Since September, weather conditions have 
had much to do with the curtailment of logging, otherwise no 
doubt we would now be faced with an overstocked log supply, 
while as a matter of fact the supply of logs at present is well 
below normal and there are still a few months ahead of us of un- 
certain weather which will prevent a big log production. 


Some of the operating costs have come down considerably 
during the year, particularly labor and supplies. Transporta- 
tion and some of the hardware costs are still high, as a matter 
of fact transportation, including towing, is still at the high 
figure, and these are costs which constitute a considerable por- 
tion of the cost of a logging operation. With the low prices pre- 
vailing on logs during the greater period of 1921 and the depre- 
ciation in inventory values, coupled with many of the logging 
costs still remaining at a high point, very few of the logging 
operators made a profit during the year 1921. 

With log stocks low and forced curtailment due to weather 


conditions prices in fir and cedar have advanced considerably 
and have advanced perhaps to a point where the logging oper- 
ator can make money, even though some of his operating costs 
are high. However, a high price on logs is not conducive to 
creating a market. It would be much better if logging costs 
could be brought down and logs remain a little lower, enabling 
us to reach a wider market. I mean by this that the lumber 
industry on the Coast should be on a more stable business. It 
is not good for the industry to at one time have prices so low 
that everyone is losing money and at another time prices so high 
that we drive the market from us. The operator would be more 
content if he could receive a fair return for his stumpage and a 
profit consistent with the risk attached to a logging operation. 


Reports indicate that, generally speaking, the demand on 
the lumber market is steadily recovering. Of late there is a 
falling off of export business and an improvement in rail busi- 
ness. However, the demand has still far to go before it reaches 
normal. Judging from reports production is still thirty per 
cent. below normal. 


Shingle Mill Suit 


The appeal of Madden versus The MacLaren Shingle: Mills 
was heard in the appeal court at Victoria, Chief Justice Mac- 
donald presiding. 


The action was for damages for alleged deceit, the plaintiff 
alleging that he had been induced to purchase the shingle mill 
of the defendants-respondents on the representations of an 
agent of that company. The mill is situated on the North Van- 
couver shore of Burrard Inlet, and it was alleged that plaintiff 
was told by the agent that an agreement existed between that 
municipality and the defendant to carry a certain sewer to a 
point beyond the mills. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE.—This department will be run for matters that are of direct interest to the superintendents, foremen, engineers and commissary 
departments of logging operations. Every man in such a position is invited and urged to help us make this one of the most valuable features of this 


paper. 


British Columbia logging operations are becoming more complex every year. Each operation has its individual problems. The solution of these 


problems are of great interest to yourself and to your fellow operators. The WESTERN LUMBERMAN desires to be a clearing house for the interchange 
of information which will make for greater efficiency and increase production. Address all communications to Editor, Western Lumberman, 106 Winch 


Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


‘WT is very difficult to point out any outstanding feature of: 

I superintendent of the Vancouver Lumber Company, Lim- 

the saw mill business,” was the reply that Mr. T. C. Baird, 

ited, made in answer to your request that he tell us some of 

the problems that he had had to solve. ‘Every mill man knows 
all that we do,” he continued. 


“Yes, he knows it, but does 
he realize it?”’ was our reply. 
“Tf he realized it wouldn’t he 
avail himself of the know- 
ledge?’”’ And in response Mr. 
Baird has given us some valu- 
able information in the hope 
that some will be benefitted 
thereby. 


Mr. Baird’s idea, or prin- 
ciple is that the yarding of 
lumber properly begins when 
the log is at the head saw. In 
other words, every cut put in- 
to the log should be done with 
the object in view of manufac- 
turing to the limit the sizes 
“wanted” by the market. 


Every log contains lumber of 
a certain potential value, but 
the difference between the po- 
tential value and the value 
actually obtained depends en- 
tirely upon the amount of in- 
telligent effort and co-opera- 
tion controlling the manufac- 
ture. To obtain this co-opera- 
tive effort it is very essential 
that every man directly connected with the breaking down of a 
log should have a clear copy of every order to be cut, also a 
“stock” order for the control of the side cut showing desirable 
widths, lengths and thicknesses.” 


T. C. BAIRD 


YARD SUPERINTENDENT, VANCOUVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


“Care is also taken that each of these men is thoroughly 
posted on undesirable items with a view of keeping the quantity 
of these sizes down to a minimum. Close check is kept on the 
progress made in cutting the different orders and on any orders 
hanging fire the cause is promptly investigated and remedied.” 


“Once the lumber is sawn it is handled promptly to dry- 
kilns, yard or market; every effort being made to make each 
day’s operation as complete as possible. The piling is kept 
right up to the minute and the piles covered, tallied and dated 
immediately on completion. 


“In one respect the practice of the Vancouver Lumber 
Company is quite different from that of most yards; in these 
yards all the lumber to be manufactured goes direct to the dry 
kiln before it is manufactured. As it comes out of the dry-kiln 
it is cooled as it stands and is then piled in the storage sheds 
where every dimension of every kind of lumber has its parti- 
cular section. When the order comes in for a certain item of 
manufactured lumber it is sent through the planing mill and is 
shipped fresh and bright. Of course if a quantity is wanted 
in excess of that in the rough storage it is sent to the mill directly 
from the dry-kiln. 


“All pieces rejected by the pilers, on account of grade or 
mismanufacture, are taken care of by a grader and helper who 
continuously cover the yard with a hand truck, marking and 
placing each piece for re-sawing, trimming or edging necessary 
to make it perfect stock. By this means we clean up as we 
go and so preserve these pieces from the deterioration which 
naturally follow if allowed to lie around any length of 
ime. 


“We operate with practically an all white crew, a large per- 
centage of whom served their country in the great war. : 

“We make a practice of giving every man around the plant 
an idea of the end to which he is working, thereby creating in 
him an intelligent interest in his work and at the same time 
enhancing the value of his services to the firm and his own 
earning power. 

“Incidentally all openings of a better nature are filled from 
the company’s employees. As a matter of fact, every man with- 
cut exception holding any position with the firm, outside of the 
book-keepers, has risen from the ranks. 

“While we make no pretention of being paragons of per- 
fection, we have by painstaking effort built up an organization 
of which we are justly proud.” 

Mr. Baird hasn’t told us that, noticing that the men used 
to hunt about to find some corner that was a bit sheltered and 
warm in which to eat their luncheon, he had a large room built 
in the truss space of one of the storage buildings and this room 
is well lighted and heated and furnished with tables and chairs 
and hot and cold water. Papers and magazines are also 
brought in for the men, so that the lunch time can be one of 
proper rest and comfort. 


And that’s the way T. C. Baird, superintendent of the Van- 
couver Lumber Company Limited, has worked out some of his 
problems. 


Jack Brown, superintendent of the Huntting-Merritt Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, is a proud man these days, and rightly 
so. He designed and had entire charge of construction of the 
new shingle mill that has just started running. 


The use of British Columbia Douglas fir for barrels and 
containers in place of ash, oak and gum woods is being advo- 
catedd by Frank L. Sweeney, British Columbia lumber mer- 
chant, who has spent the last five months in travelling through 
Eastern Canada and United States, where he demonstrated 
advantages to be obtained from the use of Douglas fir. 


Timber in the United States is being consumed four times 
as rapidly as it is being grown, W. B. Greeley, chief of the 
forest service, told the house agricultural committee at Wash- 
ington, in urging federal legislation- designed to conserve the 
country’s forests. Mr. Greeley emphasized that 61 per cent. 
of the timber left in the United States is west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The Gilroy McKay Lumber Company, of Port Alberni, is 
considering operating a mill at Horne Lake, where they have 
some fine timber limits, and Mr. G. L. Ralston has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the site on behalf of the lumber company. 


Thurston-Flavelle Contemplated Improvements 


In installing a new gang saw at the Port Moody mill of 
Thurston-Flavelle, Limited, it became necessary to purchase 
some new power plant machinery. The opportunity offered of 
securing a Goldie-McCullough cross compound engine, direct 
connected to generator. The company availed themselves of 
this opportunity although at present only about 200 k.w. of the 
electrical energy will be used. The original installation will 
not exceed twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Later this output of electrical energy will probably be ex- 
panded and likely the planing mill electrified, but that will not _ 
be during the current year. The contemplated plan, however, 
will not be an individual motor for each machine, but rather a 
motor for a group of machines, which they consider to be a 
cheaper and more satisfactory form of installation. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—Saw, shingle and planing mill men have their individual problems. 
filers, head-sawyers, foremen and engineers all have to work out some difficulty at some time or another. 
department at their service for the exchange of ideas and experiences which tend towards greater mill efficiency. 


Each mill presents different ones. Superintendents, saw- 
The WESTERN LUMBERMAN places this 


Make use of it. Tell us something 


you know. Ask us about something you don’t know. Adress all communications to Editor, The Western Lumberman, 106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


Timber Company’s operation, has to do is to land the 

logs in the waters of Burrard Inlet at a lower cost and 
with less loss of timber than anybody else could do it. After 
that the real operation of logging begins, at least that’s the way 
the swivel chair chap looks at it. 


A LL L. C. Rogers, who is superintendent of the Capilano 


Nevertheless, Rogers doesn’t seem to be greatly worried 
about it. Of course there are times when things become some- 
what annoying, as for instance 
when a landslide comes down 
at 2.30 a.m. and he wakes up 
in the middle of the bunkhouse 
floor, trying to figure out what 
has happened... Or again when 
a flood comes down the can- 
yon, raising at the rate of three 
and a half feet an hour and 
carries off three or four build- 
ings and buries the blacksmith 
shop and a car or two of rails 
and other material (some of 
which haven’t been found yet), 
it does give rise to a slight 
peevishness. Or if, from some 
unknown cause, one of the din- 
ing cars bursts into flames 
about 10.30 at night, and is 
totally consumed besides scor- 
ching up the kitchen, one can 
be excused for feeling a bit 
irritated. Of course, when you 
are lucky enough to have a 
cook like Frank Lacoomb, who 
within an hour and a half after 
the fire starts has his crew at 
work cooking breakfast again, 
it makes it quite easy for the “supe.’’ But outside of a few trif- 
ling annoyances like the above the superintendent’s job is a bed 
of roses. Of course, some roses have more thorns than others. 


L. C. ROGERS 


SUPERINTENDENT CAPILANO TIMBER 
COMPANY 


The changes in methods of logging are moving so rapidly 
that it keeps a man busy keeping track of them. A very few 
years ago the high-lead system came into being and for a time 
revolutionized things. Then comes along the sky-line system, 
and Mr. Rogers says that he believes that within five years prac- 
tically all logging operations will come to use some form of that 
system. 


He is using this system on a setting where the timber goes 
75 per cent. cedar and has to come in up to 2,000 feet. A Mc- 
Farlane engine is used but the system has been worked out by 
Mr. Rogers and the engineers of the company. With it the 
largest logs can be brought in and landed without the slightest 
damage. This is a feature in handling cedar that all logging 
men will appreciate. 


The greatest difficulty to be overcome was in changing the 
tail-hold. A first it would take anywhere from two hours to a 
half a day to change the hold. The other day a change was 
made in sixteen minutes, a half an hour is quite the ordinary 
time. The usual move now is about forty feet. Using the short 
moves the sky-line is always directly over the logs, this saves 
logs, lines and time, all of which spell money. 


The matter of wire cables is a most important one in this 
system. One 114-inch cable was bought that was used 10 days 
and discarded, the cost was $4 per thousand feet of logs. 
Another cable 2,000 ft. in length was bought. After running 
some months an engineer from a cable manufacturer came out 
and spent three days on the job, he then offered to make a cable 
for them that would be the equal of that in operation. 2500 feet 
of the new cable was ordered and is on the ground, but the old 


_ one is yet in service after a year of hauling logs over the rockiest 


roughest country imaginable. But the first cable still lies along 
the railroad track, a $2,000 experiment. 

The spar tree that Mr. Rogers is working the sky-line from 
is 196 feet high and is 30 inches across the top and is a fallen 
tree that was raised by Nick Nickson, Mr. Rogers’ No. 1 foreman. 

From time to time Mr. Rogers makes a trip to some other 
logging operation and frequently he comes back with an idea that 
he can use to cut down some item of cost or to increase the 
efficiency of some operation. He went down to Buckley, Wash- 
ington. When he came back he installed a little feature on the 
choker fastenings. It works like this; ordinarily the haul-in, 
haul-back and chokers, all fasten to a ring suspended from the 
carriage that runs on the sky-line. When the chokers get back 
to the logs they have usually flopped around so that they have 
become tangled and it takes five to fifteen minutes to untangle 
them. 

When it is considered that two logs have been brought in in 
two minutes and that a round trip is made in anywhere from ten 
to twenty minutes, it can be understood that a loss of five to 
fifteen minutes is a serious matter. The end of the haul-in and 
one choker is fastened to a swivel joint, then comes a four-foot 
joint or piece of 114-inch cable with an eye in each end, to the 
other end of this joint is fastened the haul-back and the other 
choker. The result is that when the chokers are hauled back 
they swing four feet apart and never tangle; the saving is a very 
considerable item running into several dollars a day. 

“Our commissary costs are figured to the pepper in your 
food,” Mr. Rogers explained in speaking of camp expenditures. 

“The can openers in these camps have all been thrown 
away.” That was a statement made by Mr. Rogers in reference 
to the matter of fresh fruits and vegetables. ‘‘We do not believe 
in paying the commissary money for tin cans,” he added. 

In the camps under Mr. Rogers’ direction there is a tele- 
phone to every donkey and to every cookhouse in each camp. 
Many times it has happened that some accident has happened, 
some piece of machinery broken down. By means of this tele- 
phone system he is almost immediately in contact with the trou- 
ble. Learning what is needed he can telephone to Vancouver or 
to any other necessary point and make arrangements that have 
saved days of time and hundreds of dollars. 

We asked Mr. Rogers why a certain thing could not be done 
in a certain way. ‘You are just a week ahead of us,’ was the 
reply. “That is the next experiment that we are going to make.” 
And then he went further by saying, “one of the nice things 
about our company is that they will let a man go ahead and try 
out his ideas.”’ 


Forest Rangers Discuss Fire Prevention 


HE Forest Rangers and Fire Wardens of the Vancouver 
District held a two-day conference at the court house in 
Vancouver on January 4th and 5th. About fifty at- 

tended and a number of interesting papers were read and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. R. V. Stewart dealt with the subject ‘‘The Forest Pro- 
tection Problem in British Columbia.’ This matter was after 
wards discussed by several. Major C. S. Cowan, head of the 
department’s operation branch, stated that while many fires 
were causedd by pleasure campers, the most expensive fires 
were caused by the loggers themselves. / 

Mr. W. R. Flumerfelt discussed the subject of “Educating 
the Public in Forest Protection.” It was suggested that well 
painted and permanent signs be erected in prominent places. 

Major L. R. Andrews, district forester, gave a short address 
on the filing methods in use in the Forester’s office in Van- 
couver. 

“Accurate records of costs of logging operations are abso- 
lutely necessary to the successful carrying out of the industry,” 
was the statement of E. R. Robson, of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 
Ltd., loggers. Mr. Robson gave details of how logging costs 
were worked out so that a company could be assured of a fair 
profit on its output. 
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SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


Air Cooled Refuse Burner 
Disposal of Refuse One of the Greatest Fire Hazards 


HE question of the proper disposal of refuse from sawmills 

and shingle mills is, as one insurance man puts it, a 

‘“‘burning”’ question. The air cooled burner shown in the 

illustration and as built by the Walsh Construction Company, 

Vancouver, British Columbia, solves many of the most important 
points of that question in a highly satisfactory manner. 


How it is Built 


The superstructure of the Air Cooled Burner consists of a 
framework of structural steel and iron pipe, so designed as to 
provide the maximum of strength with the minimum of weight, 
and an outside covering, or shell, of medium weight steel plates 
riveted together and securely -attached to framework. The 
lower part of the structure is conical in form, the upper part 
cylindrical. 


The foundation con- 
sists of a concrete wall, 
or curb, eight to twelve 
inche,s in thickness 
about two feet in height 
above level of grates, 
and extending entirely 
around base of burner. 
Extending outward 
from this wall are pilas- 
ters, spaced about six : \/ 

‘t, which act as Sa 
feet apart, ch act a ES 
+ \ 


a reinforcement for the f 
r \ 


wall, support the up- oe 
rights of the superstruc- 
ture and create a uni- 
form space for the ad- 
mission of air between 
the wall and the outside 
shell of the superstruc- 
ture. 


\ 


Grates are placed in center of the burner floor, the area 
and arrangement being governed by the amount and character 
of the refuse to be consumed. Tunnels are provided to supply 
air under the grates and to facilitate the removal of ashes. ° 


How it is Cooled 


The air cooling, which is the essential feature of this burner, 
is brought about by the conical shape of the lower part of the 
structure, and the admission of air in uniform quantities at all 
points around the base. The burner is of sufficient size at the 
hase so that it is impossible for refuse to come in contact with 
the wall, and as the cone shape conforms to the natural shape 
of the pile of burning refuse, a uniform space for the circulation 
of air is maintained between the fire and the burner wall. The 
heat generated by the fire causes the air in the burner to rise 
and pass out the top, this is replaced by air drawn in through 
the opening around the base which, in turn, becomes heated and 
rises. The wall of the burner being conical, the air flows 
upward against the wall, creating a circulating air cushion be- 
tween the fire and the wall. This continuous upward flow of 
air, automatically regulated by the intensity of the fire, prevents 
the burner wall from becoming overheated, and being indepen- 
dent of the air supply under the grates, it absorbs and carries 
away a great portion of the heat generated by the fire. 


Tests were recently made on an Air Cooled Burner, 50 
feet in diameter at the base, which was consuming the refuse 
from a mill cutting over 100,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
. tests were made with an Electric Pyrometer which was guar- 
anteed to register within two per cent. of absolute accuracy, 
and the highest temperature shown at any point on the burner 
shell was 380 degrees Fahrenheit. As steel withstands 1000 


WALSH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY AIR COOLED BURNER 


degrees without weakening, it can be readily seen that there 
can be no deteriorating effect on the burner from this cause. 


Comparative Cost of Construction 


As no part of the Air Cooled Burner is subjected to intense 
heat, neither heavy brick walls nor thick steel plates are re- 
quired, consequently much less material is used in its construc- 
tion than can be used in any other type of burner, and an 
ample factor of safety is still maintained against any contin- 
gency. The superstructure being much lighter than that of 
any other type of burner, no extremely heavy nor expensive 
foundation is required. 


Under normal conditions the air cooled burner can be in- 
stalled for 75 to 85 per cent. of the cost of an all brick burner; 
50 to 60 per cent. of the cost of a brick lined steel-jacket burner, 
and 25 to 35 per cent. of the cost of a water jacket burner. 


_ These comparisons are not made with burners of the same dia- 


meter as the air cooled burner, but with sizes of each type that 
will consume the same amount of refuse at the difference in 
cost named. 


Comparative Cost of 
Maintenance 


The heavy cost of 
miantenance in the old- 
er type of burners, 
caused by the necessity 
of renewing fire-brick 
linings , spark arrester 
screens and grates 
which have been de- 
stroyed by the intense 
heat, is entirely elimin- 
ated in the air cooled 
burner for the reason 
that no fire-brick lining 
is used, the spark ar- 
rester screen never be- 
comes red hot and there 
is ample air circulation 
under the grates. 


Cutter Head Grinding 


BULLETIN on grinding cutter heads, showing how fast 

feeds, constant operation and large production, insuring 

a greater margin of profit in addition to increasing capa- 

city for handling a larger output are possible, is now ready for 

distribution to the trade by the 8. A. Woods Machine Company, 
of Boston, Mass. 

This bulletin is picturized and shows clearly how to do a 
number of things on a cutter head grinder that are not under- 
stood by all millmen—such as grinding clearance bevel on ordi- 
nary carbon knives while in place in the standard square head; 
grinding thin high-speed knives in place in the round head; 
grinding the cutting or so-called back bevel used for hardwood 
planing on the ordinary carbon knives in the standard square 
head, etc. 


This illustrated bulletin, free for the asking, shows how 
to eliminate lost time in the mill and grinding room, improve 
the finish, minimize manufacturing costs and simplify the work 
of the men in the mill. 


It is understood that Winch and Bains are preparing to 
commence logging operations on the Edgson estate near Maple 
Bay, Vancouver Island, and will commence getting out timber 
when logging equipment arrives on these limits. 


Among companies organized in the lumber industries, re- 
ceiving charters at the begining of the year are: Victor Lumber 
Co., Ltd., Victoria, capital stock, $35,000; Green Lake Timber 
Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, capital $40,000; Portable Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Merritt, capital $15.000. 
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AN AERIAL CONVEYOR FOR SHINGLE 


WING to the rugged contour of the country the transporta- 
tion of shingle bolts from the cutting to the mill is fre- 
quently a big problem. Many different methods have 

been used ranging from the old skid road to the flume. But 
the cost in all is a big item. 


On a cedar show near Coquitlam an aerial tramway was 
installed that solved, in a satisfactory manner, problems that 
nie seemed almost impossible of surmounting, at a reasonable 
cost. 


This system was designed by H. B. Marriam, of Brown & 
Marriam, engineers at 1007 Dominion Building, Vancouver, B.C. 


The length of the line was three quarters of a mile over 
extremely rough country. A total fall of 900 feet was made in 
that distance. 


A novel feature of the system is that it operates by its own 
power. Not only that, but it also hauls the supplies back to 
the camp and still develops enough additional power to run an 
electric plant. 


The installation consists of a return cable aerial tram with 
two wheel trucks, carrying a cage, to hold the shingle bolts, 
and operating on the cable with an endless haulback. 


An automatic grip locks the cage to the haulback and the 
weight of the loaded cages descending operates the system. A 
powerful brake acting on the haulback gives perfect control 
as to speed, and start and stop. 


A cage being loaded with shingle bolts it is pushed along 
the loading track to where the operating cable engages the 
grip, it then swings off on its downward journey. 


Arriving at the lower treminal the cage automatically de- 
taches itself from the haulback or traction cable, runs along a 
track to a dumping platform, usually built sloping to the car 
to be loaded, where it is dumped either automatically or manu- 
ally. 


The empty cage is then pushed on around to where it again 
automatically grips the traction cable and returns to the upper. 
terminal. If supplies are to go up to the camp they are loaded 
on the cage before pushing off. 


In the installation referred to above all framework and 
towers were constructed from rough timber cut on the ground. 


Before the installation of this system the operation had 
been hauling 33 cords of bolts a day by teams over a skid road 
at a cost of 64c a cord. 


When the aerial system was installed the production was 
increased to 70 cords a day at a cost of 20c a cord, this counting 
labor, interest, depreciation, etc. The saving of 44c a cord 
would cover the cost of installation in eighteen months. If the 
cost of constructing skid roads were considered the equalization 


of installation cost would be attained at a much less time. 


These lines can be operated over the most difficult and 
percipitous country. Spans of half a mile are practical, making 


ee 


The steepest grades can be safely negotiated as the loads 
are securely locked to the traction rope during the entire jour- 
ney. 


This system affords an inexpensive and most efficient means 
of reaching many fine stands of cedar that under the present 
conditions are inaccessable. There are also many operations 
already at work where this system would reduce the cost and 
increase the production very materially. 


Saw Mill Chains 


N interesting departure in the matter of saw mill 
chains is being operated by the Walsh Construction 
Company of Vancouver. 

Instead of having to order a 
special chain several weeks in 
advance of the time needed it 
is now only necessary to spe- 
cify the standard units and 
length of chain needed and 12 
to 24 hours will see it ready 
for delivery. 

The Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, of Vancouver, B. C., 
manufacture and catalogue a 
very large line of chain links 
or units and a great number of 
attachments covering practi- 
cally every conceivable pur- 
pose for which a link chain can 
be used to advantage about a 
saw or shingle mill. 

An extremely large stock of 
these standard links and at- 
tachments is carried in stock 
at the Vancouver plant of the 
Walsh Construction Company. 

When a chain of a certain 
specification is ordered the 
various parts are counted out 
and put through the riveting 
machine which makes it up. 
As the chain is riveted it falls 
into a tank of oil. It is then 
taken out of the oil, drained 
and rolled for shipment. 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 
“Thanking you for the practical help your Journal is 
giving to the trade in general and wishing you every success, 
I am, 
Yours very truly, T. C. BAIRD, 
Yard Supt., Vancouver Lumber Co. Ltd. 
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Among the Wholesale 


HOLESALERS in the prairie districts are not causing a 

great deal of overtime work for the receiving tellers 
of the various banks these days, but taking them as a whole 
they are doing quite a good deal of banking of another variety 
——that is, banking upon the prospects of 1922. 

This does not mean that they are lifting up their voices 
in enthusiastic greeting of this year as a “boom” period in the 
lumber industry, but they do think that 1922 should definitely 
and decidedly see the opening up of an increasing demand for 
lumber products of every kind. It would be futile for any 
wholesaler, or any other merchant for that matter, to claim that 
this year was going to be a wonder from a business point of 
view, all the facts argue against this, but the general outlook 
they say is encouraging. 


Getting Ready for Eventualitiles 


Conversing with wholesalers they back their belief in a 
growing volume of business by pointing to the great number of 
influential business men who have, since the first of the year, 
reviewed the happenings during 1921 and forecasted events 
tor the present year. 

With scarcely an exception bankers, financiers, manufac- 
turers and others who have their fingers on the pulse of big 
business, express a hopeful view of the immediate future. 

Such leaders in the commercial world warn against ex- 
pecting a rush of business, in fact they state that any undue 
activity would be abnormal and unwelcome, but they do say 
that indications generally are all pointing to a safe, converva- 
tive resumption of business. 

For one thing these leaders in the business world say that 
confidence has very largely replaced the uncertainty of last 
year on every side. 


Prices and Demands. 


Even with business men who have little or no direct con- 
nection with building material of any description, there is a 
universal admission that construction, as a basic industry must 
be fairly active before other lines of trade develop, and they 
point out that the demand for lumber products is broadening, 
due to the continually growing demand and the general belief 
that prices have touched bottom. 

There is bound to be a constantly increasing call for lum- 
ber which may start almost any time, this is due to two im- 
portant factors, one is, that production has been steadily falling 
off for some time, while on the other hand the need for build- 
ings of every description has not slackened, instead has steadily 
been growing. 

A favorable indication it is pointed out is the greatly aug- 
mented number of enquiries being received by wholesalers from 
retail yards and while few of these enquiries are for large 
quantities, yet their total is a good sign. As might be sup- 
posed the city dealers are looking for the earliest quickening of 
business, and it would appear that practically all of the larger 
centres are counting upon a nice volume of business. To the 
present retailers have done very little actual buying, this being 
probably due to the belief that prices may decline still more. 

However, it is stated that lumber cannot decline much 
further, if at all. Wholesalers give as their opinion, based on 
existing prospects, that prices will hold practically stationary 
throughout the year, save perhaps there may be a slight increase 
if a fair amount of building is started early in the season, but 
even so this is expected to be only of a temporary nature. 


Farm Business May Improve. 


In many quarters retailers anticipate very little business 
from farm trade due to the low prices of all farm products. 
Commenting upon this one Winnipeg wholesaler said that the 
country dealers may be surprised as grain men state that cereal 
prices will be higher before next May, this belief being based 
on the fact that by then the Argentine crop will have been 
marketed and Europe will then be obliged to look to Canada for 
wheat. This will have a favorable influence upon prices and 
naturally the farmers will be better able to take up delayed 
building programs. 

Careful analysis by retailers of probable requirements is 
advised by wholesalers who state that there isa low stock in the 
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hands of the manufacturers, while retail stocks on the whole 
are below normal. This condition will hinder trade in the event 
of an early demand coming into being and so it was said that 
retail dealers would do well to seriously consider their possible 
pee and not leave buying until they actually had orders 
on hand. 


The prospective demand from big lumber users such as the 
railroads, the cities and industrial firms will more than take 
care of present production and the retail dealer who proposed 
buying at least a fair share of his estimated spring requirements 
in the hope of price recessions, was wilfully blinding himself to 
his own best interests. 


U. S. National Safety Council. 


OW many persons are engaged in preventing accidents and 

promoting good health in the lumbering industry? Al- 

though it is known that this industry has made great 
strides in safety work in the past few years and accomplished 
great things, there is nothing to show how many men and wo- 
men have been responsible for this work in the industry as a 
whole. The National Safety Council is now taking a census 
which when completed will reveal how many safety workers 
there are, who they are, and where they are located. This 
census will include all the persons engaged in safety work as 
well. The result of the census will show how the lumbering 
industry compares with the other industries in respect to the 
number of persons it has engaged in safety and health work. 
It will give a good indication of how extensive the safety and 
health activities of lumbering companies all over the country 
are. This is the first time that any attempt has ever been made 
to list the thousands of people who are now professionally 
engaged in the safety movement. The census includes not only 
members and employees of members of the National Safety 
Council, but all persons engaged in safety and industrial health 
activities regardless of whether they are connected with the 
Council in any way or not. 


Every reader of this publication who is professionally en- 
gaged in industrial or public accident prevention or industrial 
health work—whether he is devoting all or only part of his 
time to accident prevention—is urged to assist in the taking of 
this census by sending to the National Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, his name and the other data request- 
ed in the Council’s census form which is reproduced on this 
page. 


Form Which All Safety Workers are Requested to Fill in and 
Send to the National Safety Council, 168 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Name 
Company or Organization 
City 
Nature of Company’s business 
Is Safety your Principal Work?. 222) 32) eee 

Please check other activities you engage in: 

Fire Protection 
Health and sanitation 
W orkmen’s compensation ‘and .claimsi:2.. 22 2 eee 


General executive (such as manager or superintendent) ............- : 


Engineering’ (other than safety)! 2... 
Legal 
Insurance 
Welfare coc ce a et cere 
Educational 2:82 eee jy date ah ee eee aes ake ae 
Industrial relations). 2c2- 5a ee we ee 
How long have you been in your present position? _..............2.......- 
Technical or other. special education ?*.4).2.23.2-.-. ea eee 


It would seem advisable for as many as have the time and 
desire to assist in Public Safety work to send in the above ques- 
tionaire. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The head office of the Hugh C. MacLean Western Lim- 
ited, moved on the 27th of January from the Electric Railway 
Chambers to their old quarters, 302 Travellers Building, Win- 
nipeg. 
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An Analysis of the Lumber Market 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE EXISTING CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


CONSIDERABLE degree of uncertainty as to the export 

market has developed during the past three or four weeks. 
; The demand for Japanese squares has fallen to a low point 
and many of the exporters in this class of trade profess to be at 
a loss as to the cause. 


Nevertheless, one of the largest factors in this particular 
line states that the slackening is due simply to the congestion 
~ of the Japanese ports. The squares and logs have to be taken 
into the interior to the mills for resawing and manufacturing. 
The storage capacity of the ports is small, the cars on the Jap- 
anese railroads are short, only twenty feet long, with the result 
that the facilities for handling are soon absorbed. 

There seems to be a firm opinion that the best outlook for 
new markets for British Columbia lumber is to be found in the 
Atlantic seaboard trade for reshipment throughout the east and 
as far west as the points where the freight rates equalize. With 
500,000,000 feet going to those points and California from Ore- 
gon and Washington in 1921 and only some 14,000,000 to 
16,000,000 from British Columbia, it would appear that that 
market would offer the most attractions to the export trade. 

The demand from California is fair and doubtless will come 
up to 1921, without the citrus crops have been almost totally 
destroyed by frost. Eight and nine years ago the frosts prac- 
tically stopped things in California for several months. Since 
then, however, the industrial development has been so great, 
with that of the moving picture industry, that there is little 
jikelihood of there being any serious effects other than locally. 


Lumber S.S. Freight Rate Weak. 


During the past month the steamship freight rate has been 
weak and falling. The rate of $14.50 has replaced that of 
$16.50 on Jap squares to common Oriental ports. There has 
even gone forward one distress shipment of 400,000 feet of baby 
squares that was taken at $7.50. 

Many operators in the export trade feel that the lack 
of activity in the Japanese line is due to this freight rate situa- 
tion. Buying in this line is usually at a standstill in January 
and the delay may be prolonged, even unto March, as the Jap- 
anese are not likely to overlook any influence by which they can 
bear the market. It has gone out over the coast that they are 
predicting a rate of $12.50 on squares before April 1st. 

The best opinion seems to be that this market for 1922 will 
fully equal that of 1921. Japan has asked for samples of fir, 
hemlock and cedar as a preliminary to placing orders for 
4,000,000 feet for ties for the Japanese government railways. 


1921 Export Trade Shows Increase Over 1920 


Out of a total scale of 1,700,000,000 feet of lumber pro- 
duced in British Columbia in 1921, there was exported to for- 
eign countries as water-borne freight 188,733,299 feet. Those 
figures constitute eleven per cent. of the total. Five years ago 
the total export of British Columbia was only four per cent. of 
the total. 


The destination of these exports may be interesting. They 
were as follows: 


LA) RHE TO eS ae ee eee ee Dib ahd, 920 
Une. ag eS ees een ee 41,944,011 
“EWC Aes Se eee) meee een ees 8,566,400 
[OL SLVR TC RS ere ee eee 447,344 
line lignae ena Sree hh ce ee 9,429,403 
ESS GUA so ee aie Bo oa ere 52,447,160 
Ven GEO aI een 4,553,603 
roman ZANT EEO) ate ee eee 2,931,969 
Sav days Ga EVCh (Kye 494,078 
Sout America,-cast Coast ....-..---..---.---- 33,096 
South America, west coast..-...........--.---- 1,284,730 
United Kingdom and Continent............ 13,592,002 
oece Tighe. Sie as 20,668 
“Sic Oye Se a 5,431,054 
(= 4 490" - eS ee ee 1,055,580 
Pune NSlAWGS: .-~--<.--------2----<--<------ 103,225 
SE ATICISCO, DAY) <22--22---c-c--e eee sew aeeee 2,320,819 
San Pedro Bay (Los Angeles) -.........-- 10,003,586 
Galioruta (unclassified) 2:...-....-..-<.--- 7,798,084 


188,733,299 


With 89 per cent. of the total British Columbia cut to be 
absorbed in the domestic markets the conditions of those outlets 
will continue to be of much the greatest importance. As long 
as such is the condition the question of freight tariffs will be 
also of the utmost importance. The situation has become so 
acute regarding this matter that all the organizations of lum- 
bermen, shinglemen and loggers have passed drastic resolu- 
tions demanding a heavy downward revision of the freight rates 
on lumber, particularly as affecting the prairie points. It is 
claimed that the transportation charges on lumber to those 
points amount to 60 or 70 per cent. of the price of the lumber, 
with the result that the industry is stifled. 


As the Prairie Market Appears. 


While the reports as to business conditions in the prairie 
country are very depressing, there are views expressed by com- 
petent authorities that give a brighter side. One of the best 
known operators in this province states it as his personal know- 
ledge that the prairie yards are down to the piling sticks. One 
line of yards that cut stocks to “the limit” for the 1920 inven- 
tory, in the 1921 inventory showed less than 20 per cent. of the 
RYPAVP 


Another line yard concern that normally: buys fifty cars the 
last four months of the year did not buy a single car of lumber 
but shipped from yard to yard to make sorts for their orders. 
In the larger towns there will undoubtedly be considerable 
activity, particularly if immigration moves freely, in order to do 
any business it will be necessary to do a very satisfactory 
amount of buying. So our authority believes that 1922 on the 
prairies will be at least as good as 1921. 


As the East Looks from the West 


Regardless of the high freight differential and adverse 
business conditions, several of the large mills are finding a very 
satisfactory outlet in the eastern Canadian market. Some 
have added to their eastern sales-force in order that they may 
take better care of the trade offered. 


Some specifications have been received for sorts in the 
rough. A few inquiries have been received for log-run taking 
up to No. 1. Most of the orders are, however, for the regular 
“quarter scant” specification. As the eastern business of sev- 
eral large B. C. concerns has shown a handsome yearly increase 
during the past five years and the opening 1922 orders are com- 
ing in better than before the outlook of those concerns is quite 
optimistic. 


From the Loggers. 


The market on fir logs is fairly steady at $12.00, $17.00 and 
$24.00, and is being obtained. However, the weather condi- 
tions have been such that there is a real shortage of logs in the 
Vancouver market. Some booms are coming in but the No. 2’s 
and No. 3’s predominate. As the specifications for foreign or- 
ders call heavily for No. 1’s the general tendency of the market 
is upwards. 


Cedar logs, 10% and upwards No. 1, are strong at $20.00 
and $22.00. This figure is, however, likely the peak of the 
cedar market, and it would seem due for a falling off to a more 
normal figure. 


The General Expectation. 


The general expectation among the trade at large in Van- 
couver, B. C., seems to be that things will move along about as 
they are now, with a gradual loosening up of hampering con- 
ditions until the year will end with a considerable improve- 
ment over 1921. Wages in other lines of building materials will 
likely seek a normal level, freight rates will probably take a 
decided drop and with world conditions gradually straightening 
about, the entire fabric of the timber industries will become 
stabilized and bettered. 


The mill of the Hammond Cedar Company, Ltd., is under- 
going its annual “Saturday night.” During the overhaul sev- 
eral machines will be replaced with new and the whole mill 
will be generally tuned up. 
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—======) [TH more than 400 lumbermen from all 
= sections of the prairie provinces in at- 
tendance, the thirty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association opened under favor- 
able conditions. No sign of the reported 
[i 4 pessimistic feeling was in evidence; to 
the contrary, every man present was filled with a de- 
termination to make a special bid for business during 
1922. even if conditions generally were not as favor- 
able as they might be. 
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The general opinion among the delegates was 
that this Annual Parliament of the retail lumber deal- 
ers of the West was bigger and better than ever from 
every point of view. President Theo. A. Sparks and 
Secretary Fred Ritter received a flood of sincere con- 


gratulations upon the quality of the program. 


The addresses were well calculated in their sub- 
jects to inspire the delegates to put forth their best 
efforts this year while in the belief that all work and 
no play is not good for any man, the business sessions 
were made short and snappy and an excellent pro- 
gram of entertainment provided for the visitor. 


Morning Session, January 25th 


Right on the stroke of 10 a.m. President Sparks 
took the chair and announced the convention was in 
session. In a féw words he introduced the Deputy 
Mayor who officially welcomed the delegates to Win- 
nipeg, and on behalf of the city wished them success 
in their deliberations. 


President’s Address 


Mr. Sparks has the happy knack of condensing 
a year’s business is a short space without failing to 
make clear all essentials, and his address this year was 
no exception to the rule. 
He dealt fully and 
frankly with the situa- 
tion as it actually is, but 
through his whole 
speech a vein of optim- 
ism, though he warned 
his hearers in advance 
to. “go canny’ _ and 
watch their expenses, as 
while he believed that a 
brighter day is dawn- 
ing, yet it did not war- 
rant any excess of blind 


optimism. The ad- 
dress as rendered fol- 
lows: 


In rising to exercise 
the distinguished privil- 
ege of again calling to 
order an Annual Con- 
vention of Retail Lum- 
bermen, I do so with a 
deep consciousness of 
the seriousness of the 
times through which we 
are passing, and the 
need of careful study of the means to be devised for 
the correction of that condition, particularly as ap- 
plied to our own business. This situation has led our 
Executive to designate this a “Better Business” Con- 
vention, meaning thereby not necessarily bigger busi- 
ness, but rather business along safer and better lines. 


SPARKS 


ING TWO TERMS AS 
MR. SPARKS 

N HEN HE ROSE TO 
THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


ACKNOWLEDGE 


Credits and Collections, and Cost of Doing Business 


In compliance with the mandate which was given 
at our last convention, a report will be made at this 
one on “Credits and Collections,” as well as on the 
“Cost of Doing Business.” In this connection. I strong- 
ly feel that knowledge of our business, and the ability 
to intelligently manage it, is going to be infinitely of 
more importance in the testing time through which 
all industries are passing at the present time, than it 


“Better Business” is Keynote: 


Intensive Selling Suggested as Means of Increasing 
mended---President Sparks Sees Encouraging Si/) 


By WILFRID R. KELL, Editoji 


has been in the past. Unquestionably the next few 
years will see many changes in ours as well as in other 
businesses as a direct result of the survival of the fittest, 
which will apply as it has never done before during 
the life of the industry. As to whether your business 
is absorbed by others by virtue of necessity, or even 
suffers a worse fate, is going to depend largely upon 
your exact knowledge possessed of it, and the more 
careful analysis being made of the cost of conducting 
it, with the consequent stoppage of waste in its opera- 
tion. An executive or owner who does not acquaint 
himself with the vital statistics of his own business 
and their meaning and adopt suitable action thereto, 
will as surely fall by the wayside and revert to the 
army of the unemployed, as any local yard manager 
who has in the past got by with only a passing know- 
ledge of his business, during a period when that know- 
ledge was not so necessary to conduct it, and who now 
disdains the need of improving it. Consequently, I 
trust that you will all freely participate in the discus- 
sion of these subjects when they are brought before 
the Convention, in order that the maximum result may 
be derived from the exchange of ideas. The success 
of this feature, and in fact of the whole Convention 
which is built around it, depends upon the extent of 
your individual participation. 


Railway Rates 


Needless to say, the very nature of our business 
demands as a basis of its success the easy movement 
of lumber to the ultimate consumer. The discussion 
arising at last year’s convention clearly demonstrated 
that the lumberman was the last to raise and the first 
to reduce his prices, irrespective of original costs, and 
return to normalcy in our portion, at least, of the ma- 
terials entering into the construction of a home, is 
prevented only by the heavy increase in freight rates 
on lumber since 1914. You, gentlemen, are handling 
one of the three basic necessities of life—food, shelter 
and clothing—and it is highly important for the life 
of the nation that a return to normalcy, particularly 
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or Canadian Industry---Splendid Addresses are 


Section, Western Lumberman 


Reduction of Yards 


As pointed out last year, one of the ills of the 
retail lumber business was the excessive duplication 
of yards, and it is with no little satisfaction I view the 
fact that during the past year 46 yards have been 
eliminated along these lines, and in bringing forcibly 
home the natural remedy of inducing the lumberman 
themselves to correct their own errors in the overlap- 
ping of yards, thus increasing the cost of lumber to the 
ultimate consumer; the curtailment of business wit- 
nessed last year has undoubtedly its bright side. If 
this lesson is still more fully appreciated in the imme- 
diate future, rather than at a time when further delay 
and consequent loss is appreciated, it may be that 1921 
has been a blessing in disguise to the Prairie lumber- 
men. 


Coal Department 


During the past year repeated requests by various 
members have been made to your Executive to establish 
a coal department within the Association, or, at least, 
to undertake certain functions with a view to the cor- 
rection of certain evils as they exist in that industry. 
During the fifteen years I have continually attended 
the W. R. L. A. Conventions, and the nine years I have 
been on the Board, I have almost as often heard coal 
association and control of weights, etc., discussed, but 
I believe there has been no time more ripe, for the 
Association, as a decidedly going organization, to take 
hold of the matter, and even if an inspector were ap- 
pointed from it to check the tonnage, it could be made 
self-supporting by a nominal charge per bill of lading, 
and save thousands of dollars to our members, who 
handle coal. 


1921 Association Achievement 


Keeping in view the special circumstances under 
which the Association operated last year, I would par- 
ticularly refer to your Secretary’s report, which follows 
this morning, as one covering the stewardship of your 

{ 


Board, whom you so signally honored last year with 
re-election in its entirety, and in which report I take 
pardonable pride, on behalf of that board, and its 
secretary. Personally, I wish to go on record at this 
time, by way of appreciation of the loyal and whole- 
hearted co-operation of the board in making it one 
of the most effective I have ever been privileged to 
sit upon. 


Association Support 


There is another matter which I hesitate to men- 
tion, in view of the loyal support given your Associa- 
tion in the past, by the prairie lumber dealers, namely 
the necessity for their continued support in the year 
we are just entering. The centralizing influence of 
your Association is to my mind, of far greater impor- 
tance at the present time than ever before. While I 
have every confidence in the members of the industry 
maintaining that support, I feel it would be a positive 
calamnity to ourselves, in the face of restricted busi- 
ness, if the membership were not maintained, through 
any false desire to economize. 


A word as to the future before closing. While I 
believe it is dangerous at any time to prophecy, still, 
signs are accumulating of a rift in the clouds, the re- 
adjustment of the exchange situation, the betterment 
of the bond market, the gradual sealing down of price 
values, and the evidences of an ushering in a saner 
desire to produce economically in all industries, are 
all encouraging indications. Furthermore, it is a con- 
sistent law of business that all depressions first affect 
the basic industries, including agriculture, in which we 
are most vitally interested, and that when re-action 
does occur those basic industries are found to be the 
first to feel its effect. Our National debt, great as it is, 
is less than half of what it was at the time of Con- 
federation, in comparison to the annual national trade, 
and it would be a bold person who did not look to the 
future with confidence in the case of a country which 
was successful in financing within itself the stupendous 
borrowings of its government in its time of need. 


Secretary’s Report 


Following the discussion on the President’s ad- 
dress, Secretary Ritter arose to present his report. 
Usually the secretary of a big organization has a some- 
what thankless task in this respect as it is of necessity 
somewhat voluminous and is always presented at a 
time when the delegates are beginning to look to their 
watches preparing for the lunch recess. 


Ritter, however, told the delegates bluntly that he 
was not going to take up their time with any flights 
of oratory, though he dealt with the finances and vari- 
ous activities of the Association, yet he made every 
word count. The report is here reproduced in full: 


In submitting my annual report, I believe I am 
quite safe in saying that during the past year your 
Association has enjoyed one of the most successful 
years of its entire career. Even in the face of unex- 
pected, disappointing and most peculiar conditions, we 
have carried on stronger and with more determination 
than ever, with the result that today I am able to 
present to you a financial statement and a report of 
our last year’s activities, of which none of us need be 
ashamed. 


Finances 


Ous financial statement shows the Association’s 
finances to be in excellent shape. We are able to show 
a surplus of $14,476.89, with current assets amounting 
to $6,021.84, as against liabilities of only $439.51, 
which the amount of cash in the bank alone is sufficient 
to cover. It might be interesting to our members to 
know that during 1921 we paid out very close to $45,- 
000 for various activities, as a direct benefit to our 
members. This means that for every dollar of dues 
which we have received, we have been able to offer 
our members three dollars’ worth of service. This 
is a comparison of which, I think, very few associa- 
tion of similar nature can boast. 
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Membership 

During 1921 we gained 20 new members, and I might add 
that most of these new members sent in their application un- 
solicited. We can still add a great many more to this list, if 
our members will co-operate with us to the extent of trying to 
see any non-members and take time to explain our various activi- 
ties, so they can see for themselves the help and value the 
Association could be to them in the operation of their business. 
Now, while we show an increase in our new members, our mem- 
bership has suffered somewhat during the past year owing to 
there being quite a few yards amalgamated or closed, and al- 
though we, no doubt, will continue to lose through further amal- 
gamations, nevertheless, we feel quite certain that we will gain 
further new members this year, which will be at least offset 
by any that we may lost through these amalgamations. 


Building Department 


Our Building Department has just closed the second best 
year of its existence, as far as preparing special plans and stock 
plans is concerned. We, however, show a deficit in this depart- 
ment of $1,715.33, which probably needs some explanation. In 
previous years the Building Department has always received a 
certain amount of credit for work done in preparing our plan 
books. This year, not getting out a new Plan Book has depriv- 
ed this department of this revenue and although the profit from 
the sales of the training course and other activities has been 
diverted to the credit of this department, we still show the above 
mentioned deficit. Also, owing to the more elaborate nature of 
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make use of this folder right now, which we feel sure will be 
of great value in spreading the silo gospel over Western Canada. 


Prairie Lumbermen 


I will just deal briefly with ‘‘The Prairie Lumberman,” 
because I believe it is able to speak for itself. Financially, it 
has paid its way. We hope that the thought and work we 
have put into this publication of yours has not been in vain. 
We have aimed to make this journal one that would be of value 
and assistance to the men in the country points who are running 
your business, and with it we have accomplished this one thing, 
we will then feel that we have really done something worth 
while. I wish, also, to express our appreciation and thanks to 
those who have so kindly furnished us with articles from time to 
time, and also to our advertisers for their co-operation and loyal 
support. As to the future of “The Prairie Lumberman,” all 
T can say is that our aim is to make it the best publication of 
its nature on the North American continent, which we realize 
can only be accomplished by having its reading columns contain 
up-to-date, practicable and common-sense material. 


1922 Plan Book 


While a resolution was brought in at our last Convention 
recommending that your directors get out a new Plan Book for 
1922, it was the opinion of the executive later on that this 
proposal should be further dealt with at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of our directors. At this meetin, which was held in Winni- 
peg on July 29th, this matter was carefully gone into and it was 
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work we have been called upon to prepare, it has been abso- 
lutely necessary for us to maintain a more experienced and 
efficient staff in this department, which has, naturally, increas- 
ed our operating expenses. Our special orders for the past 
year totalled 589, Eee with 536 in 1920. Our stock-plans 

supplied, totalled 522, compared with 374 in 1920. In the face 
of this supposed-to-be “off year,” we are able to show this record 
for our Building Department, which seems conclusive proof that 
our members are appreciating more and more the value and 
importance of this department to their business. 


Training Course 


We have featured our Training Course very extensively the 
past year, with very great success, and I am pleased to report 
that in Canada alone, we sold 139 courses. 

Furthermore, acting under instructions from our directors, 
we put on a short, snappy advertising campaign of this course 
in some of the leading lumber journals in the United States. 
We started this campaign on the 25th of October and up to the 
end of the year, we received 221 requests for our Training 
Course prospectus from men engaged in the lumber business in 
the United States, and we have actually sold 43 courses, all 
of which has been directly traced to our advertising. This 
makes a total of 182 courses sold during 1921, or nearly twice 
as many as we sold during 1920. 


Silo Folder 


We prepared a very attractive two-colored silo folder which 
we were a little late in getting ready for distribution to be of 
much value last spring. However, we trust our members will 


the unanimous opinion of your directors that the proposal for 
a 1922 Plan Book be abandoned. 


Advertising Cut Book 


Acting upon a recommendation brought in at last year’s 
convention, your Association prepared and published an Adver- 
tising Cut Book, which contained a variety of 75 sample adver- 
tising cuts. This book was sent out to every member free of 
charge and cuts were supplied at a trifle above cost. This 
proved to be a successful activity which is borne out by the 
fact that we supplied our members with nearly 500 cuts since 
the book was published. I would strongly urge our members 
to make more use of this service which I feel sure, if systematic- 
ally put into effect, will eae a big asset to you in your local 
newspaper advertising. 


Association Letterhead 


We next prepared an Association advertising letterhead 
and had a small quantity printed, sample of which was sent out 
to every member. So successful was this activity that we not 
only sold the original twenty thousand we had printed, but 
have since sold an additional twenty thousand. We intend now 
working on a new letterhead along the same idea, which will 
be submitted to you as soon as we have same completed. 


Other Activities 
President Sparks gave a great deal of his personal attention 
and time in the matter of the Manitoba Income Tax, and it is 
felt that a great deal of time will have to be devoted to this 
matter especially during the present meeting of the Legislative 
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Assembly. We are keeping in close touch with the situation and 
can assure our members that their interests will receive our 
careful attention when this is dealt with. 


We also filed application for a reduction in demurrage 
charges, which was recently considered by the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, with a result of a reduction being made in 
the scale of these charges, effective December 5th, 1921. 


: We have filed application with the Canadian Freight Asso- 
ciation requesting that the mnimum weight on brick in carload 
lots be reduced from 56,000 pounds to the original minimum 
weight of 40,000, and we are to receive a hearing on this on the 
3rd of February. 


We also made application with the North West Commercial 
Travellers’ Association, for a new hearing concerning the grant- 
ing of Commercial Certificates to our travelling superintendents. 
A committee met with their executive on January 7th and made 
a very strong appeal for re-instatement, but I am sorry to advise 
that our request was not granted. 


In conelusion, I wish to make acknowledgement to the mem- 
bers of our board of directors and our executive committee of 
the Association for the hearty co-operation given throughout the 
past year. Your officers and directors have given much time 
and energy to Association matters, and you are greatly indebted 
to them. Above all, your President has given much of his 
thought and time to the Association affairs. It would be diffi- 
cult to find another Association executive who has given as 
much of whole-hearted interest and enthusiasm to the activities 
of this organization, as has President Sparks. Many individual 
members have also whole-heartedly co-operated. To them, as 
well as the membership at large, and also to the exceedingly 
loyal and efficient staff, acknowledgement is hereby made. 


Outstanding Features of Luncheon 
One of the large dining rooms at the Fort Garry was filled 


to overflowing and the entertainment provided was of such a 
nature that the guests—in some cases—actually forgot to eat. 


' Community singing, led by the Kiwanis quartette, was a big 


event and many old songs, masquerading under new words, 
came to the fore. A feature of the luncheon was the address by 


‘Andrew E. Hay, general sales manager of Pratt & Lambert, 


Ontario. 


Mr. Hay made a plea for better practice of the essentials 
of life, and introduced several amusing stories to point his dis- 
course. There were certain essential laws in life and if we 
would make a success of any calling their laws must be under- 
stood and practiced. Hard work, and the ability and willing- 
ness to serve, combined with perserverence and knowledge of 
the merchandise and the customer were all included in the 
essential laws which lead to success and they should be studied 
more today than ever, for times were changing and merchants 
had to put forth every effort to make sales. 


Above all laws, Mr. Hay set forth that of SERVICE, which 
he remarked was ‘‘the way to the treasure chamber of the tem- 


ple of commerce.”’ 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 


The speaker of the afternoon, Parson P. A. Simkin, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, chose as his subject, “The Better Organization 
of Business—Why?”’ The good sound business psychology of 
a cheerful smile instead of a forbidding frown during a time 
of business depression was emphasized, but the speaker was 
emphatic in his warning against false optimism. Pointing out 
the folly of a “business is fine’ slogan when everyone knows 
that it is nothing of the kind. He told the story of the man who 
made a practice of telling people that he found business better 
than ever. One day a business man of the town placed a big 
order without giving the cheerful optimist a chance at it. On 
being remonstrated with this man excused himself by stating 
that the optimist had always claimed he found business fine so 
he thought this one order was not necessary and had placed it 
with another firm which ‘‘seemed to need it more than you do.”’ 


During this transition period the remedy rests in quiet 
waiting and studying the fundamentals of the business and fit- 
ting each part so that as a whole it will run smoothly when 
commerce gets back to its regular speed. 


In the olden days when the Hudson’s Bay Company were the 
pioneers of this country, business was a romance, but romance 
in business today is dead. It is the ability to serve the public 


that should be the inducement. 


_the world’s market. 
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“Business,” said Parson Simkin, “is not a machine to grind 
out wealth, it is the effort of society to serve itself in the creation 
and distribution of that which society must have to live and find 
comfort and hapiness.”’ 


“It is the most tremendous thing in the social and material 
fabric of our modern civilization. It is in the realm of human 
well-being the greatest material factor. Upon one side it modu- 
lates congresses and parliaments and their policies; on the other 
it creates those marvellous business and industrial organizations, 
the mines, mills, factories, packing-houses, ranches, orchards, 
power plants and railroads that but for business and human need 
could not be.”’ 


“It is the magician of our time, that scales mountains, and 
bridges rivers, clears jungles and masters oceans, cleaving con- 
tinents even that business may go on.” 


The next fifty years will see a development in Canada which 
will open up greater opportunities than any section of the world 
has yet seen, the speaker stated, and it rested with the founda- 
tions which were laid today to a large extent what kind of a 
nation Canada would become, but it must be based upon ‘‘Self- 
lessness instead of ‘Selfishness.’ 


We must strive, not to see how many millionaires we can 
make from our efforts, but how many millions we can make 
happier by business as a whole. 


Proper Organization Important 


Parson Simkin was insistent upon the need of organization ~ 
both as a unit of business and through the industry as a whole. 
He said that every business must be organized because some 
already are. Then, too, only in fine organization can there be 
intelligent production. I do not mean by fine organization the 
overdone efficiency bunk that has de-humanized so many busi- 
nesses and that is expensive hocus-pocus. I mean first, the or- 
ganizatoin of your own concern in such fashion that you are 
getting the best out of every board, every man, every machine, 
every turn of the wheel, and that the honesty of your own 
hearts is marked on the product you send out to the market. 
Secondly, you must find the organization of the scattered plants 
in such fashion that you shall find mutual help, instruction and 
protection. You ask Why? Your bankers are organized, so 
are your railroads, your steamship lines, your buying clientele, 
Of course the last is least organized. For 
that tough customer, old supply and demand has his main hang- 
out in the world market to impress one with the truth that you 
can get but so much for so much, and that you just can’t get 
something for nothing. He has a place in every market in the 
world, and if you are to meet his exact science, you must be 
organized. Unless you do organize, who is to fight your battles? 
Who is to guard your interest? 


You must have an organization that shall be a big brother 
to everyone of you. It must be a disseminator of method that 
shall help in the conduct of every single yard to seek. 


Remember the war is over, the speaker urged, and get down 
to work organizing your own business by hard, constructive 
labor with a definite system in view. First cut expenses where- 
ever they can safely be cut, and when necessary do it with 
pruning. shears rather than a pair of manicure scissors. Take 
up the slack, so as to come down to the price people will pay 
and at the same time leave you a fair margin of profit. 


A business organization such as the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association can be a most valuable aid in this direction 
in furnishing ideas, and such an organization be built upon the 
stable foundation of trust;ma nly and honorable understanding; 
a spirit of dogged and hearty honesty. 


Select your best, shrewdest, livest, most constructive head. 
That is not needed to be said to you, for I congratulate you on 
the big, brainy, hustling secretary you have in Mr. Ritter. When 
your secretary, who is your captain is chosen, play the game. 
Stick, support the line. Don’t whine and cuss and quit at the 
first thing that doesn’t run your way. Not only married life 
and world politics are an unending series of compromises, but 
all life and all business are also. The organization is working 
tor both you and all the others. Play the game. 


The speaker particularly recommended paying close atten- 
tion to the sales. For instance Woolworth’s—one of the greatest 
businesses in the world built upon a tremendous volume of nickle, 
dime and fifteen-cent sales. He recommended a ‘‘Kindergarten 
Lumber Yard” where school boys could buy boards for toys and 
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other things they learned to make in manual training classes. 
One lumber dealer he knew sold $3,700 worth of short lengths 
and odds and ends in one year in this way. 


“Get right with the people of Canada,’’ Parson Simkins 
urged. “‘The average man has grown to consider everyone con- 
nected with the lumber industry as a sort of ‘robber baron’ and 
it is up to every man to correct this false impression in every 
possible way. Be fair with the people, get a fair return for 
your goods, give them quality merchandise and show you are 
dependable in every way and with all there must be the spirit 
of service. The business that will not set real service, in quality, 
honesty and economy of production won’t live, that’s all. On 
the basis of what we can profitably contribute to humanity we 
must build. 


”? 


Concluding his address amid a storm of enthusiastic ap- 
plause Parson Simkin asked the delegates to remember that 
their organization was working with them and forthem always. 


“For your own home and business, for your men and your- 
selves, for this Canada that must go out and contend for busi- 
ness, organize, trust each other and let your product go to roof 
a world where at every fireside there shall burn the conscious- 
ness of brotherhood.” 


W. P. Dutton’s Address 


The address of Mr. Dutton, scheduled for Friday was set 
forward and took up the remainder of Wednesday afternoon’s 
session. 

Mr. Dutton’s address will appear in complete form in the 
March issue. 


Thursday Morning Session 


Immediately after the session opened Mr. Andrew E. Hay 
delivered his second address on “‘The Art of Selling.”’ Modern 
business, said Mr. Hay, was divided into four main divisions. 
These were Executive, Financial, Buying or Manufacturing and 
Selling. 

Of these he considered the sales end the most important, 
as no matter how efficient the other divisions may be, unless the 
sales were in sufficient volume the business must languish. The 
purpose of every business, great or small, and of every indi- 
vidual, was selling. 

Also every individual connected with a firm had it in his 
power to affect the sales. The problem of all business was to 
get merchandise from where it was to which it shuld be. Sales- 
manship, said Mr. Hay, “was the greatest game in the world, 
and it required the best in every man.” 


A close study and understanding of human nature was 
essential, for the salesman had to meet every class of person in 
his vocation, and upon his ability to “size up” a prospect depend- 
ed the results he obtained. 

Too many merchants failed to get over a sale because they 
confined their plan to selling the goods instead of first selling 
the idea. The speaker instanced the importance of “selling the 
idea” in the lumber business. A dealer may talk for ever trying 
to sell a silo or implement shed for instance, but unless he had 
first sold the prospect the idea of that article he stood a very 
poor chance of actually selling the merchandise. 


In starting out to sell anything the salesman had three 
cardinal points to keep in mind and upon his understanding of 
these rested his success. These points were a close knowledge 
of 


The Man Himself. The Goods. The Customer. 


His ability to grasp these points and to apply his knowledge 
in the best way meant the difference between making a sale and 
losing one. To prove this he mentioned that he had often put 
out a man in a certain territory only to call him in again because 
of his non-success, while a second salesman would carry all 
before him in covering the same ground. 


This applied with equal force in selling on the read or in 


the lumber yard. 
Mental Power Needed 


The mind was the controlling influence. Some minds were 
iikened to solid concrete which could only be dented with a 
heavy blow, while others again were like a phonograph record, 
which was sensitive to every note and recorded it for future 
use—in selling it was the man who could remember and put 
into force what he had previously learned who was the brilliant 
salesman. : 
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Stating that modern business is wholly a matter of confi- 
dence, the speaker urged the delegates to seek to establish con- 
fidence above everything else, quooting cases from his own 
experience, to show the confidence in a firm must never by 
word or deed be abused, for it was the basis of all success. 
““Whatever we are in ability we must always be men of reliabi- 
lity,” he said. 


“Represent, but never misrepresent,” was another of Mr. 
Hay’s pointed phrases. Anyone can get business but the big 
difficulty nowadays was to hold it in face of keen competition. 


“Success is a Circle,’”’ Says Mr. Hay 


Satisfaction is the basis of all Confidence, and Confi- 
dence is the basis of all Satisfaction—so Successful Selling 
goes in an Endless Circle. 


Touching upon the requisites of the salesman, whether be- 
hind the counter or on the road, Mr. Hay said that he must have 
certain highly developed qualifications which, according to the 
measure in which he possessed them marked him as a salesman 
or as an order taker. 


.Will Power.—A strong determination to put across a deal 
was an important factor. To go in to a prospect with the firm 
determination to get an order before leaving was half the battle. 


Enthusiasm.—Another highly necessary faculty was genu- 
ine enthusiam in his goods. This must be of a nature to envelop 
the other fellow sufficiently for him to also become enthused 
on the possibilities in the merchandise. 


Study of Goods.—‘“‘No salesman,” said Mr. Hay, “could sell 
goods unless he knew them inside and out and was able to over- 
come any criticism of the quality.” ‘Knowledge,’ he stated, 
“actually increased the quality of merchandise.”’ An illustra- 
tion in his own experience was when he was on the road. .One 
of the men from the factory made a trip with him and explained 
the finer points of the goods so that afterwards he more than 
doubled his sales. 


Only by actually throwing a true picture of the merchan- 
dise into the prospect’s mind could an irresistable desire be 
awakened, and it was this desire which was the first big step 
forward in making the sale. 


Mr. Hay’s Definition of Salesmanship 


The Power to persuade people to Purchase goods at a 
profit to the person selling them. 


The whole aim and object of all selling, concluded Mr. Hay 
was to so sell and serve a customer that he was completely 
satisfied and could be depended upon to place his future busi- 
ness with the seller, for it was not the first or second sale which 
iead to real profits, but, instead, the year-after-year-steady-cus- 
tomer whose confidence in the house or person he bought from 
was unchanging and unchangeable. 


Selling Helps for 1922 


Following the address of Mr. Hay, President Sparks ini- 
tiated the discussion of selling helps, and called upon Secretary 
Ritter to explain the program outlined for 1922. 


The secretary briefly explained that the $25,000 Selling 


Campaign had, after careful consideration, been placed in abey- 
ance. In the early fall everything was in readiness to launch it, 
but the sudden change in crop prospects combined with the 
fall in the price of grain had caused a change in the plans, and 
in the opinion of the directors it would be better to postpone it 
for a more favorable period. . 


However, it was stated that the entire campaign was in 
such shape that it could be put over any time on thirty days 
notice. Until condition warranted the campaign being staged 
a booklet had been prepared which would prove of immense 
help to dealers in getting out real selling copy for newspapers 
and circulars. 

The Silo Campaign 


A series of attractive folders was also being prepared for 


a twelve months’ silo campaign and layouts of the complete — 
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campaign were shown. This was to be educational in its 
nature, the object being to sell the silo idea to the farmers of 
the west. 


Some discussion on this series of folders followed. Several 
delegates enquired if the firm name would be imprinted, but 
it was shown that being largely educational the using of 
any particular name on the folders would detract from their 
value. 


Explaining the nature of the folders Secretary Ritter stated 
that each would present the advantages of the silo from a dif- 
ferent angle, while two of them would be devoted to suitable 
crops for ensilage, as there was no use talking silos unless the 
dealer could also show how sunflowers or some similar fodder 
crop could be profitably grown. 


Cost of Campaign 


It was suggested that 50,000 mailing pieces be sent out 
every month for twelve months. The plan was to select 50 
names of the best prospects in each district. The association 
would weed out duplications. Five dollars a year, plus postage, 
from each member using the campaign, it was estimated, would 
be the only cost, but it was bound to be productive of excellent 
results, particularly as the railroads, bankers ond other influen- 
tial bodies were working along similar lines by means of posters 
and other advertising, while the farm papers were devoting a 
Jot of space to silos so that the dealer who linked up with this 
campaign was bound to get returns far outweighing his small 
investment. 


After all points had been explained the convention en- 
dorsed the association’s idea of co-operative advertising while 
the secretary was instructed to take up the matter of a silo 
campaign with individual members. 


Millions of Dollars Outstanding 


Immediately following the Thursday luncheon the com- 
mittee of three consisting of Roy Roberts, F. C. Cave and A. 
Sykes, presented the report on Credits and Collections which 
presented an almost unbelievable state of affairs. The report 
is of so great interest to all lumber dealers that it is given ver- 
bation. 


Report of Committee on Credits and 
Collections 


At the time your committee commenced its work, we 
thought that by obtaining certain percentages and figures from 
our members, that we could set our case before you in a more 
concrete manner. However, owing to the fact that the figures 
we did receive indicated that the book-keeping systems of the 
different companies were evidently not the same, the figures 
were not really arrived at in the same manner. Also from the 
fact that we received these figures from a very small percentage 
of our members, we were unable to use them to any advantage 
in arriving at our conclusions. We are, however, making these 
figures a part of this report inasmuch as they may be useful in 
future investigations of the Association. We wish to thank 
those members who went to the trouble of compiling the figures 
for showing on interest in the Association and a desire to do 
what they could to assist. We also wish to suggest to the mem- 
bers who did not show the same spirit that your Association is 
just what you make it. 


We did receive some figures, however, which may be of in- 
terest to you and which are really the cause of this Committee 
being appointed. We received the amounts outstanding at 967 
yards on August 31, 1921. Using these figures as a basis, we 
are safe in stating that the retail lumber dealers of the three 
Prairie Provinces are carrying the enormous total of $26,000,- 
000 on their books. This means that the average outstanding 
per yard is $16,000. If we take the average sales for a yard 
to be $20,000, although we believe the correct figures would be 
nearer $16,000, we find that while we are selling $20,000 worth 
of goods, we are carrying 75 per cent. of that amount on our 
A system of this kind may be good banking, but it is 
certainly not the best kind of merchandising. Are you bankers 
or are you merchants? 


It is not the intention of the Committee to attempt to prove 
or disprove the need of credit. That the need exists is 
proved by the business policy of all Western Canadian 


_ lumber dealers. 


A . 


The primal reason for the retail lumber yard is the demand 


. og the consumer for the products which we sell, and it is 
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supposed that the reason individuals enter the lumber trade is 
tor gain. With these two reasons clearly in view, we have con- 
sidered the matter of credits and credit business. 


During the past fifteen years the experience of the trade 
has shown that credit business has been most profitable and it 
is doubtful whether any Company would resort to a cash policy if 
such were possible as by so doing they would fear a limited 
turnover and consequently an increased percentage of yard 
operating cost which would mean no profits. 


The slogan that “he profits most who serves best’’ applies 
equally well to the lumber trade and the committee believe that 
the service that is required by the customer, in addition to the 
technical knowledge of the best. uses of lumber and lumber 
products, is a reasonable credit policy—a policy designed as 
an accommodation until a specified date—a credit account 
based on our judgment of his ability to pay. 


The business practice of Western Canada for the past fif- 
teen or twenty years has been to sell on time and on the strength 
cf prospects. The farmer, having been educated to this policy, 
looks for such accommodation and feels entitled to it. More- 
over, the greed for sales from lumber dealers and other indus- 
tries has, in many instances, caused indiscreet credit based en- 
lirely on a general impression of the customer’s standing. Six 
or seven years ago we all felt satisfied that if the crop failed our 
accounts were safe and payment would come from a loan on the 
homestead or pre-emption. Today the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent. The world wide extravagance has caused farm lands 
to become more heavily encumbered in comparison with the 
resources of the farmer than ever before. The cost of the auto, 
its upkeep, and last, but not least, the more extravagant plea- 
sures that the car leads the farmer into, all make his living ex- 
penses too high in proportion to his income and this, in turn, 
makes the selling of lumber and collecting of accounts the more 
hazardous. During the past few years we have been co- 
gamblers with the men who bought land and more land at extra- 
vagant prices. The disastrous few months through which we 
have just passed have proven to us that we were playing a game, 
that could not be beaten in a great many cases. The drop in 
the value of farm products has made it almost impossible for 
these high priced farm lands to be paid for, unless some one 
discovers a new system of agriculture. If the land cannot be 
paid for, or if there is only a small surplus after the land pay- 
ment and expenses are paid, where are we going to come in in 
the future? Not only the man who has unpaid land contracts, 
but the man whom we consider to be in good shape has accumu- 
lated a bunch of debts for high priced goods, and will have to 
pay for them in low priced commodities, and this will be a slow 
process. As the farmer prospers, so does every one and until he 
gets on his feet again the need for the careful extending of credit 
is imperative, and a discussion of credits therefore at this time 
is most timely. 

On the other hand competing lines of industry are making 
it necessary for the yard manager to become a better salesman. 
He has to sell his trade, create and stimulate a demand for bet- 
ter buildings and this, in competition with the automobile agent 
and other industries, is no easy task. We believe that in order 
to combat outside competition successfully a reasonable credit 
policy is distinctly advantageous. Where we have erred in the 
past has not been in giving credit, but in not obtaining the facts 
necessary to enable us to exercise good judgment as to whether 
the customer will be able to pay and whether his prospects are 
likely to materialize. 


Though the country is badly in debt, we are still in business 
and it is necessary that the lumber dealers of Western Canada 
put forth every effort to divert as much of the farmers’ income 
as possible into our trade channel. The committee are unani- 
mous that not by eliminating but by regulating credit business 
our best interests can be served, and it is their hope that the 
suggestions herein contained will be given the most thoughtful 
consideration by the individual dealer and the executives of 
large companies, in order that there may be a certain standard- 
ization of credit methods. Unless a definite understanding can 
be arrived at among the lumber dealers themselves as to the 
best way to regulate credit business, there will be continual fric- 
tion which will lead not to better methods, but to a continuance 
of the methods, which in these dull times, have proved unsatis- 
factory. 

We believe the farmers will be quite prepared to give us 
just as much information as they will give their banker if they 
know it is a general requirement of the trade. The committee 
believe that credit business is essential to the welfare of the 
lumber trade in the West and that-our best interests will be 
served by following a clearly defined policy for regulating same. 
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This does not mean that we must get together over every 
credit sale that comes up, but that we will simply use common 
sense. We must keep in mind all the time that there is no 
profit in a sale unless the cash follows it, and we must not take 
on the business simply because we feel that our opposition will 
do so, if we turn it down.. 

How will we know whether a customer is entitled to credit 
and has something besides good intentions with which to pay for 
the material purchased. In the first place we should know our 
man, his ability and his character. In the second place we 
should know his assets and liabilities. If we know these two 
things, and follow our own good judgment, we will not go far 
wrong. <A great many bad credits are extended because we do 
not follow our own judgment. Knowledge of the customer must 
be obtained by each one in his own way, but knowledge of his 
financial standing must come from the customer himself. 

The only concrete means we have of getting this informa- 
tion is the financial statement. Your committee is satisfied that 
these statements, signed by each customer can be obtained 
before the credit is granted, without loss of good business to 
anyone, provided all dealers will insist on them. We realize 
that the judgment of the dealers in regard to each statement 
may not be the same, but believe the differences in judgment 
will equalize themselves. We understand that certain com- 
panies have made a practice for some time of insisting on these 
statements and that they have put their credits on a much 
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sounder basis than they have ever been before. The state- 
ment itself is not a preventative of all ills, but is a basis from 
which to form your judgment and for further investigation. 
The figures given on it should be verified and the necessary 
land and other searches made. In this connection, your com- 
mittee was asked to offer some suggestion regarding the eco- 
nomical procuring of land searches. On making a superficial 
investigation, we found that it was impossible to make arrange- 
ments with the Land Titles Office in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan. We think, however, that arrangements could be made 
with solicitors or others at registration points to make these 
searches at a fee of 25 cents or maybe less provided enough 
yards used the service. We are under the impression, how- 
ever, that this would not work out satisfactorily owing to the 
fact that at times the searchers would be swamped and we 
would not get the fast service necessary. 

We have educated our trade to do business in the slip shod 
manner in which we have been doing it and there is no reason 
to think that we cannot educate them to do business right. 

The first step in accomplishing this is to make them realize 
that when they ask for credit they are asking for an accommo- 
dation, and that unless their financial standing warrants the 
accommodation they cannot have it. It is a very common occur- 
rence for every yard in a town or a district to have bad accounts 
owing by the same men, and to avoid this it has been suggested 
that a system of exchanging credit information should be ad- 
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opted. Systems of this kind have been quite common among the 
retail merchants in the larger cities and have been satisfactory. 
The builders supply houses of Winnipeg had one in force for 
several years and we understand it was extremely satisfactory. 
We also understand that some of our members have given it a 
trial at several points and are quite willing to put it in force 
over their entire line. 

We believe that after we have decided to extend the credit 
we should obtain a signed contract from the customer setting 
forth the exact terms on which the sale is made. We should 
make it impossible for any dispute to arise as to price or the 
time for payment, and the agreement should then be followed to 
see that it was kept. 

Many a slow account and in some cases losses have been 
made simply because we did not insist on the creditor keeping 
his agreement to pay at a certain time. Our carelessness and 
in fact the carelessness of practically every one doing business 
in the West has brought us to the point where a due date means 
practically nothing. This fault has been as common among the 
individual dealers as it has been with the agents of the larger 
companies and it would be a great benefit to every one if we 
would all adopt a system of making our customers keep their 
promises. It has been suggested that we were too easy and 
that we should force settlement more often then we do in order 
to keep the good man from taking pleasure trips and speculating 
on our money. There is no doubt but what a large number of 
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accounts remain unpaid simply because the debtor feels satisfied 
that we wont make our bluff good, and in the majority of cases 
he is right. 

The aforementioned need of credit cannot be claimed for 
twelve months in the year. The capital investments that are 
entered into in the way of houses and barns and permanent 
buildings are contracted for between Spring and Fall. In this 
country, where so much of the trade is dependent for settlement 
solely upon the returns of the crop or the sale of cattle and also 
where the building season is comparatively short, is is reasonable 
to expect a demand for credit during the building season only. 

With the optimism that is always prevalent in the spring, 
the lumber salesman should be drumming up trade and, if cir- 
cumstances warrant, make use of the credit policy of his com- 
pany to induce the erection of farm buildings. Moreover, ex- 
perience teaches that many a man of good standing who has 
goods and land that are not encumbered, seeks credit for jag 
trade during the summer when he has little or no source of 
revenue. There are many arguments for and against such busi- 
ness being put on the books and we are all aware that to finance 
that man is the business of the bank, yet we are glad to get his 
trade and wait our time until the crop is harvested. 

When Fall comes the situation changes completely. Prac- 
tically every lumberman at that time forgets sales and thinks 
of collections. Few men are considering building houses and 
barns after October 1st and by November 1st the whole thought 
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is how much money is coming in. We are in business to serve 
the needs of the communities, but there is no need of credit 
when capital investments are not being made and when con- 
ditions are such that a man can liquidate sufficient assets to 
pay for his incidental expense. 


The committee are satisfied that our best interests would 
be served if we would adopt a policy each year of absolute cash 
trading from November list to March Ist. 


Note particularly the word “Absolute.”’ If you put a latch 
on the door you cannot open it without knowing it. If the 
door is ajar, it may be pushed open imperceptibly. There is all 
the difference in the world between absolute cash trading and 
going on a cash basis. If one Company allows leeway to its 
yard manager, it merely means the same old credit policy with 
perhaps a little more restraint. 


From November to March even the contractor in town can, 
without injury or inconvenience, pay for his requirements be- 
cause there is the money in circulation and he can conduct his 
business at such a time for cash the same as the lumber dealer. 
The farmer may not have marketed his wheat but he can either 
get an advance from the bank or bring in a load with which to 
pay his running expenses during these months. 


There is a great deal of benefit to be derived by all lumber 
companies in going on an absolute cash basis during the four 
months of winter, thus enabling the yard manager to put all 
his time on collections. There is always a lot to be done in 
either collections or securing accounts and this work, with most 
of us, has run well into the following year. The results 
achieved have not been as satisfactory as desired and when 
springtime comes the claims of many years were in an unsatis- 
factory condition and we could not give our undivided attention 
to the new year’s business. 


_ The committee believe that a policy of absolute cash trad- 
jing during the months mentioned would not work to the 
detriment of the trade nor be influenced by the depredations of 
other industries. - 


- We should like to call your attention to the fact that it is 
not in any sense an interference with any concern’s way of doing 
business that we make this suggestion, because competition will 
be conducted on the basis of the slackest credit policy which is 
put into force. By that we mean that if one company deter- 
mines to have a lax credit policy, that company’s competitors 
will continue the battle on their own ground. Doubtless your 
experience will tell you that the conduct of your business is 
almost entirely a matter of education. Educate the farmer to 
give a financial statement and sign an agreement and he will 
do so willingly. Likewise, educate the farmer to pay cash for 
four months in the year, if he wants any lumber, and he will 
pay cash for his lumber as a matter of course. Educate our- 
selves to trust our competitor with our credit information and 
we will soon wonder why we had not always done it. Educate 
ourselves to follow our own judgment and we will have dollars 
take the place of a bunch of figures in our ledger. 


; Your committee has arrived at the following conclusions, 
which they submit to you in the hope that they will be consum- 
ated by a definite understanding between all dealers: 


(1). That, though the country is more heavily in- 
debted than at any time heretofore, a uniform credit policy 
is required to serve the interests of the country. 


(2). That absolute cash trading should be adopted 
from November 1st to March 1st in each year as same would 
not prejudice the interests of the communities and would 
facilitate collections. 


(3). That, as the figures obtained by the Association 
prove the average outstanding per yard is $16,000.00 and 
that the estimated turnover per yard during 1921 was not 
more than $16,000.00, a restricted credit policy must be 
adopted. 


(4). That uniform regulations are essential to the 
best interests of the trade in order to eliminate destructive 
competition in the matter of credit. 


(5). That the use of financial statements is absolutely 
necessary in order that the lumber yard manager may be in 
receipt of sufficient knowledge of the facts to exercise good 
judgment:in the extension of credit. 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


With a second of Parson Simkin’s snappy addresses in pros- 
_ pect the delegates needed little urging to take their places on 
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time. He chose for his subject “Toward Morning—A Business 
Outlook.” 


This address was full of pointed allusions and appropriate 
anecdotes and offered a fund of sound business advice to which 
great attention was appreciatively paid by a large gathering. 
He said that he had heard that morning one of the members say 
he would quit his advertising. He realized that it was hard to 
meet expenses nowadays. The one thing they should not do, 
said the Parson, was to cut off their association dues, for such 
action would stamp them as thinking of qualifying for the 
jackass class. They could not save money by cutting off their 
advertising, but in that connection they must stop using their 
heads as hat racks. They must make every issue of the paper 
in which they advertised tell an intelligent story of their adver- 
tisements; an intelligent story of a silo, a hen house or a pretty 
room. Let the man who read that paper read something that 
would interest him and would tell him something of the goods 
the advertiser had to sell, read something in which brains were 
mixed with business. The new keynote of business today was 
simplicity. It was not the high cost of living that they found 
hard, but the cost of high living. What would be the use of 
Canada and its mighty banks, even if it had a population seven 
or eight times as great as it possessed, if its business life was 
not founded on integrity, and integrity which had been the 
glory of Canada, of the United States and of Great Britain. 


The Parson’s Pointed Paragraphs 
The world is not bankrupt, but only disorganized. 
* * * 
Don’t let your head be only a hat rack. 
* * x 


Be a prophet, not a pessimist. 
* * * 

Lumber is used in a cradle and a coffin. 
* * * 

Keep moving—you are not a tree. 
* * * 

Use your brains as well as your tognue. 
* * * 


A lie in business is a lability. 


Cheery Forecast of Conditions 


The speaker told his hearers of conversations he had 
recently with authoritative business experts in the United States 
and all had spoken in optimistic terms of the coming revival of 
trade. All had agreed that before the end of 1922 they would 
find business conditions much better than they had been in 1921. 
The shades of night were being dissipated. The Northern Lights 
were glowing with promise even in the grey shadows, and they 
would have the chance to get out of the year 1922 whatever 
they put into it by their gumption, their service and their energy. 


One day had passed since the war, and now it was evening 
again, said the Parson. The night was passing and he was 
glad to be a prophet of the morning, a morning which in its 
possibilities to human life should be the most remarkable through 
which the world had ever passed. Despite the horrors of the 
war, its consequences had been even more disastrous in their 
disorganization of human life, but a new dawn was breaking 
and there would arise a new day of business life—a Jubilate 
Deo. 


Take a World Vision 


The light was breaking in the east, enabling them to see 
what the yesterday really was. They could not run factories on 
$15 coal and they could not run their crops to market at the 
present cost. There must be a change so that business could be 
carried on on the stable basis, so they must be prepared for 
that which was coming on the morrow. Every business man 
must take a world vision. None could afford to be provincial 
in his outlook. 


During the afternoon there were held the annual share- 
holders’ meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency, 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, and a round table conference of credit men, 
sales managers, superintendents and accountants. 


Visitors Address Delegates 


A feature of the closing session was a series of brief ad- 
dresses delivered by lumber manufacturers and officials from 
British Columbia. In introducing them, President Dutton com- 
mented upon the distance the visitors had travelled in order to 
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attend the convention. He then called upon each of the visitors 
to say a few words, the president at the same time assuring 
them of the pleasure he had in welcoming them to the con- 
vention. 


Mr. George B. Cross, representing the British Columbia 
Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, said that this 
was a time to be up and doing, but urged the need of caution. 
He was surprised to learn of what tremendous sums the prairie 
dealers carried as credit accounts. He also commented upon 
the freight rates, stating that they were a detriment to the lum- 
ber industry. Business had been slow at the Coast, but he 
looked for the next few months to show a considerable improve- 
ment. 


A. K. Leitch, President of the Mountain Lumber Manufac- 
turer’s Association spoke at some length on the general busi- 
ness outlook, also adding his condemnation to the question of 
freight rates. 


I. R. Poole, Secretary of the Mountain Lumber Manufac- 
turer’s Association spoke on the splendid attendance and spirit 
shown by the delegates in spite of adverse circumstances. He 
urged continued and active interest in the affairs of the organ- 
ization, for as a secretary himself, he knew how trying a task 
it was for the officials unless they had the wholehearted co- 
operation of all members. 


Mr. Howard, Spruce Manufacturers Association briefly ad- 
dressed the convention on the need for eliminating suspicion 
and distrust between different branches of the lumber industry. 
He urged interchange of ideas as a means of developing a 
mutual sympathy with the problems of each branch of the lum- 
ber business. As was the case with Mr. Cross, he also spoke 
on the need of an increased population as a means of enabling 
us to meet our national problems. 

Manu- 


Fred Lamar, representing the B. C. Shingle 


facturers Association dealt with the shingle industry, and out- 
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lined a vigorous campaign his 
association was putting forth 
to popularize the wooden shin- 
gle and to offset the effect of 
the anti-shingle legislation. He 
urged the need of enlisting the 
dealer’s co-operation by pro- 
viding him with a good supply 
of real selling helps. 

Illustrating, by means of co- 
lored charts, the production 
cost of shingles, he showed 
that log costs and freight ate 
up 75 per cent. of the manu- 
facturing costs and both these 
factors were out of the control 
of manufacturers so that under 
present conditions § shingles 
were being produced at a loss 
of 20 cents per thousand. 

He had brought 1,200 feet 
of film to illustrate the manu- 
facture of shingles, but owing 
to fire restriction laws was un- 
able to show the film. 


Ty pie eed 


FRED LAMAR 


SECRETARY-MANAGER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SHINGLE ASSOCIATION 


Address of A. K. Leitch 


A brief review of conditions during the past year would 
doubtless be of interest to this gathering. The year 1921 was a 
most unfortunate one in the lumber industry, in fact, during 
the past eighteen months or so the lumber industry had gone 
through a period of falling prices and inactive demand, the 
worst it has experienced for years past. The deflation of lum- 
ber prices which was well under way during the latter part of 
1920 continued throughout the year just closed, the average 
return during the year dropping about $10 per thousand, being 
a decline of over 30 per cent. 


We have just concluded a very successful meeting at Cal- 
gary. Many questions of importance were discussed and acted 
upon. Probably the most important matter dealt with was 
that of revising our system of grading and sorting lumber. 
After going thoroughly into the question it was decided that 
more uniform grades applicable to all markets could be ob- 
tained by adopting and using the grading and finished sizes 
now in use by the Western Pine Manufacturers Association. To 
effectively establish the new grades and launch same on a proper 
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footing our association has arranged to establish a mill inspec- 
tion service and as a result of same we hope to effect an im- 
provement over the old methods and we feel that this will go 
a long way towards minimizing complaints. While the question 
of grading rules was being discussed, that of standardization 
of sizes was also considered, the need of more uniformity in 
the finished sizes of lumber must be apparent to all engaged 
in the industry and an effort will be made to secure the co- 
operation of manufacturers and dealers in lumber throughout 
Canada to attain this end. We feel that anything we can do 
towards standardizing finished sizes of lumber would tend to 
eliminate waste and thereby lower the cost of production at 
the mills and at the same time effect a great saving in expense 
and trouble to the retail dealer through doing away with the 
necessity of carrying in stock so many different sizes of lumber. 


Another question taken up at our meeting was that of 
lumber freight rates. The question of freight rates is probably 
the most important one before the public at the present time 
and after very careful consideration of this subject the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 


Whereas, the present freight rates are seriously hamper- 
ing the movement of lumber and greatly increasing cost of 
lumber to the consumer, thereby discouraging the consumption 
of same; 


And whereas, the present freight rates are out of all pro- 
portion to the mill value of common lumber, representing ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the mill value on shipments of 
lumber from the mountain district to prairie points and over 
125 per cent. of same on shipments to Eastern Canada; 


And whereas, unemployment is rife throughout Canada 
extending to railroad employees in common with other indus- 
tries, and the need for increased industrial activity is paramount 
at the present time; 

And whereas, in the opinion of this meeting lower freight 
rates on lumber are most essential to create a revival of trade 


and industry throughout the country. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that the Mountain Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association in general meeting assembled do hereby 


urge the transportation companies of Canada to co-operate in_ 


stimulating a revival of trade and industry by restoring lumber 
freight rates at least to the level of rates in effect prior to 
September, 1920. 


Copies of this resolution were given to the press and will 
be forwarded to all railways interested. We realize that the 
railway companies have their own troubles during this period 
of readjustment, yet it is only right they should bear their 
share of the deflation which has taken and is continuing to take 
place in other lines of industry. 


Outlook 


As to the future it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for anyone to predict with any degree of accuracy just what 
the year 1922 holds for the lumber industry. We do know that 
a year of deflation is behind us and that we are at least a year 
nearer to more stabilized conditions in all lines of business. 
There has been no over-production of lumber during the past 
year as sales from the principal producing centres have been 
in excess of the curtailed production. 


In the mountain district production during 1921 amounted 
to approximately 200,000,000 feet, being some 85,000,000 feet 
less than for the previous year. Our shipments were about on 
par with the production so that there is no material changes 
in the amount of stock on hand as compared with one year ago. 


It might interest you to know that our volume of business 
with Eastern Canada during the past year amounted to 35,000,- 
000 feet., being an increase of 30 per cent. over the previous 
year. Sales on the prairie market amount to 54 per cent. of 
the whole, a great contrast to the p ercentage formerly absorbed 
by this market. In 1917 the three provinces purchased over 91 
per cent. of the total shipment from the mountain mills, so that 
during the past four years shipments to the prairie market have 
declined 37 per cent. We do not hope for much improvement 
in demand from Prairie provinces during the first six months 


of this year, but present indications lead us to believe that there 


are excellent prospects to greatly increase our business in the 
United States and Eastern Canadian markets. A great deal 
of educational work in the interests of our products has been 
done in these markets, particularly that of Eastern Canada, 


during the past few years and we are now beginning to reap — 3 


the benefits of this work. 
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We do not anticipate that the mill price of lumber will 
be any lower than it is at the present time. Lumber is now 
sold at less than the cost of production or replacement value, 
and it should be quite apparent to anyone that this condition 
cannot continue indefinitely. Cost of production has been de- 
creased by lower wages and some reduction in the cost of 
supplies, but a great many conditions which enter into the cost 
of producing lumber and over which the manufacturers have 
no control make it impossible for production costs to stabilize 
at a level much lower than at present. Some of the conditions 
we refer to are: First, the present high taxes unknown a few 
years ago are with us to stay. Second, the supply of raw ma- 
terial is each year getting further away for transportation faci- 
lities and more inaccessible, and third, the increased labor cost, 
the result of a higher standard of living among labor generally. 

I note that you have had some very important matters 
under discussion at this convention. One that is probably the 
most vital at the present time is that of collections and credits. 
It would seem to me that while collections must be pressed 
very strongly that they should not be pressed to the point where 
they will drive the settler off the land. To my mind the great 
need of the country at the present time is to try and give the 
settler a chance to come back. 

Credits should be arranged to sufficient extent to allow 
of the putting in and taking off of crop, but the old idea of 
indiscriminate credits for expansion should be discontinued. 

It seems to be the opinion of a great many leading public 
men of the day that the only real solution of our problems is 
more population of the right kind. I think as heartily endorsing 
any same and energetic campaign by the Government, or any 
public body in the country that has for its object the bringing 
into the country more and more of the right class of people 
as settlers. 

In conclusion I wish to again say that I appreciate the op- 
portunity of being with you today and hope that when we meet 
again next year we will be able to look back to the year 1922 
as being a great improvement over the year just closed. 


Friday Morning Session 


The election of officers for the ensuing year, together with 
closing odds and ends of unfinished business occupied practically 
the entire morning session. Following the usual custom while 
the president and vice-president were being elected by the con- 
vention, a nominating committee was selecting the nine directors, 
all of whom were elected when the names were brought in. 


Officers for 1922: 


PRESIDENT 
W. P. Dutton, Winnipeg, Man. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. Skov, High River, Alberta. 


DIRECTORS 
R. Fletcher, Hanna, Alta. 
J. A. Sutherland, Camrose, Al- 
berta. 
F. E. Sine, Calgary, Alta. 
H. G. Molstad, Domremy, Sask. 
A. G. Sanborn, Avonlea, Sask. 
J. Rutley, Regina, Sask. 
Donald Konantz, Winnipeg, 
J. H. McKaig, Portage la Prai- 
rie, Man. 
L. Northrop, Winnipeg, Man. 


R. SKOV, 


HIGH RIVER, ALTA. 
REAPPOINTED VICEPRESIDENT OF W.R.L.A. 
FOR ANOTHER TERM 


In accepting office President Dutton paid high tribute to 
the sterling qualities of the retiring president, Theodore A. 
Sparks, who had well and faithfully served the Association 
through two of the most trying and strenuous years of its his- 
tory. He said that Mr. Sparks had set a standard of unselfish 
devotion in every way that would warrant the deep gratitude 
of every member of the organization. 

What the new president had to say was heartily subscribed 
to by many men who had hitherto taken no activepart in the 
proceedings. From different parts of the hall delegates stood 
up and feelingly expressed their personal appreciation of the 


man who had done so much for the retail lumber trade of 


_ Western Canada. 
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Lower Freight Rates Advocated by the 
Convention 


The most important resolution passed by the delegates at 
the 31st Annual Convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association at Winnipeg was that urging lower freight rates on 
all farm products, lumber and coal. 


During the prolonged discussion upon this important matter, 
every angle that the subject had upon general business con- 
ditions was aired and it ended in the following resolution being 
passed: 

1. Whereas the farmers and general public of the Western 
Provinces are suffering depressed conditions, aggravated by 
heavy cost of marketing everything produced or raised on the 
farms and the high cost of bringing in all of the commodities 
required to carry on farming, and 

2. Whereas, the price of commodities produced or raised 
in the Prairie Provinces are down to pre-war prices, and 

3. Whereas, the present excessive freight rates are ham- 
pering the revival of business and creating unemployment, and 

4. Whereas, the freight rates on lumber are 50 per cent. 
higher than pre-war rates while the prices of all commodities 
raised in the Prairie Provinces are down to pre-war prices. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in convention assembled request and urge 
that the railway companies of Canada be required to reduce 
freight tariffs on all farm products and coal, and restore lumber 
freight rates to at least those 
in effect prior to September, 
1920. Further, be it resolved 
that copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the railway com- 
panies, Hon. McKenzie King, 
Hon. D.. AeCrerarishon. Ar: 
thur Meighe nand the chair- 
man of the Railway Commis- 
sion. 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
Have Good Year 


“Just ordinary routine busi- 
ness was transacted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company,” stated the 
secretary, Allan Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart says that the 
company had a very good year, 
more than $1,630,000 of addi- 
tional insurance having been 
written during 1921. 

The only change in the offi- 
cials of the company being that 
G. F. Robertson was appointed 
to the directorate. 


ALLAN M. STEWART, 
SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN 
LUMBERMEN,S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

VOLUME OF NEW BUSINESS. 


RETAIL 


WHO REPORTS A SPLENDID 


Displays of Building Materials 


A number of very fine booths devoted to the display of 
almost every imaginable building material were a feature of 
the convention hall. 

Northern Lumber Co. had an exhibit which attracted uni- 
versal comment. ‘‘From Tree to Home’”’ was its title, the huge 
letters being cut out of pictures of forest scenes. A miniature 
train was shown discharging logs into a lake, these then being 
boomed and towed to the model saw mill. From there miniature 
piles showed the method of stacking the lumber and its process 
through the planing mill. Another miniature train then trans- 
ported the lumber past a painted background descriptive of 
mountain and prairie scenery to the model lumber yard, com- 
plete as to sheds, fences, office, ete. Thence was shown the 
lumber being sold to a farmer who hauled it to a model farm, 
showing fields, large barn, modern hog pens and other buildings. 

A fine large house was in the course of construction show- 
ing the studding and rafters while right close to it was the 
farmer’s first home—a model of log shack complete to scale 
and detail. 
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Clare Bros. Western displayed furnaces of varied types and 
plans showing methods of heating different classes of buildings. 
Cross sections showed how the installations were made in both 
new and old houses. 


Ruber-Oil Co. Ltd. A large model barn was the feature 
of this display, both sides and roof being covered with the firm’s 
products. Rolls of roofing and patent shingles stained in dif- 
ferent colors with a wide range of advertising material attracted 
many visitors. This firm maintained a service bureau with a 
stenographer available where delegates may write their letters 
or have phone calls left for them. 


D. J. Ladd & Co. had a fine display of roofing, patent 
shingles, sheathings, etc. A feature of the display was a cross 
section of a roof showing how the patent shingles handled by 
the firm would, because of the construction, lie flat to the roof 
without curling or buckling. 


Canadian Insulation Comrany. An interesting display was 
shown by this firm. Various kinds of the insulated sheathing 
manufactured by them were shown in actual use both as siding 
or for lath and plaster construction. As souvenirs they were 
giving square and round slabs of the product which were to 
be used as table mats on which to place hot dishes. 


DISPLAY FEATURES, ETC. 


Vancouver Lumber Company showed Western Hemlock 
made up into many varieties of lumber products such as panels, 
flooring and siding. A very fine display of panel work, stained 
in a variety of colosr, was a big feature of this booth, the treat- 
ment of the wood bringing out the beautiful grain effects of the 
hemlock. 


B. C. Red Cedar Shingles made a very fine showing. The 
correct method of applying both roof and wall shingles was 
demonstrated as was the wide range of beautiful effects which 
could be obtained by different colored stains. Several different 
sizes of shingles were shown, including the 24-inch shingle. 


Beaver Board was used in another booth to demonstrate 
the wide range of uses to which this well known product could 
be put in finishing and panelling work. All kinds of painted 
and stained panels were shown as well as the method of appli- 
cation. Some very fine advertising material covering Beaver 
Board and other products of the company were distributed to 
interested lumber dealers. 


Alsip Brick, Tile & Lumber Co. Ltd., made a feature of 
brick and hollow tile construction. Cross section of tiles were 
used to show the method of applying stucco finish. The tiles 
having a patent corrugated surface upon which the stucco keyed. 
A very handsome brick fireplace was another admired feature. 
This being erected in the “tapestry effect’”’ showing vari-colored 
bricks. The products of this firm are Winnipeg manufacture. 


Winnipeg Brick Co. Ltd. This exhibit included brick and 
tile of many varieties and for different purposes. The main 
feature was a cross section of a wall and chimney showing the 
latest method. 


Silo Exhibits. Silos took the lead as exhibits at the con- 
vention, a number being shown, all of which attracted much 


attention, the merits of the different models shown being freely 
discussed while the men in charge of each model were kept 
busy answering questions and demonstrating the good points of 
their several silos. Included in this class of exhibit were the 


Otis Staples freeze-proof crib silo, the hollow wall silo, and the 
Tecktoins. 
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W.L. R. A. Display. One large alcove was used by the 
association to feature the great variety of advertising and sales 
aids the officials are continually getting out for their members. 
Examples of direct and newspaper advertising methods were 
explained while layouts of the proposed big advertising cam- 
paign were featured as was also the newest selling and the 
twelve-month silo campaign. 


One special attraction was a large card reproduction of 
the next folder which will be issued and which featured plans 
and ideas for the home carpenter to enable him to make simple 
conveniences such as gates, feed troughs, etc. 


Laminated Material Co. Ltd. New to the west, the splendid 
display of veneer shown by this firm attracted much favorable 
comment. The whole interior of the booth was panelled in 
Lamateo with each panel showing a different color treatment, 
demonstrating not only its suitability for various descriptions of 
fine panel work, but also showing the wide variety of finish the 
material would take. 


The beautiful grain effects that the process can evolve from 
the lowly cottonwood together with the low prices for this 
veneer promises fair to make Lamateo one of the favored ma- 
terials for high class panel work. 


Conditions at Prairie Yards 


Discussing business prospects with the lumbermen from all 
sections of the prairie provinces who had assembled at the con- 
vention one cannot help but be impressed with their cheerful 
outlook upon what many of them consider to be a somewhat 
unpromising outlook. Few, if any, complaints were heard as 
to hard times, though many admitted that the prospects for 
a great deal of activity with the opening the building season 
were remote. 


In general the city dealers and those of the smaller towns 
looked upon the outlook from a different viewpoint which was 
quite natural. 


City dealers are looking forward to a very fair business 
right from the start and according to how prespects shape up 
by the early summer so will business improve or decline. 


Need for Houses 
City lumber dealers take the attitude that throughout the 
west the need for houses is growing more acute each month, 
while the considerably lower prices of practically every building 
material will also help to stimulate construction. 


The labor factor, they consider, will not be such a detriment 
as was the case a year ago, as labor will undoubtedly see the 
folly of holding against the tendency for lower prices. In every 
case well informed lumbermen considered that by the time the 
season opened the unions would have come to some equitable. 
understanding. So far as actual houses or barns are concerned 
there will be nothing doing this year at all. 


To offset this, however, the country dealers are linking up 


strongly with the campaign to sell silos. Judging by present 
indications silos are going to be pushed as never before and 
the prospects appear good for this class of business. 


Repair work and what ought to be classed as “small sales” 


are going to receive much attention too. The association is 
strongly advocating vigorous efforts along this line and is pre- 
paring some exceptionally good advertising matter to assist the 
good work along. 


Taking Up the Slack 
One could not fail to be. impressed by the earnestness dis- 
played by every delegate in their efforts to solve the problems 
confronting the lumber industry as represented by the prairie 
retail dealers. This year particularly the wide difference be- 
tween operating costs and income must be remedied in- some 
way and various solutions were advanced to this end. 


In the main these narrowed down to reducing the over- 
whelming balance of credit to cash sales, which if done auto- 
matically eliminates the big problem of collections and increases 
the turnover. 


One of the speakers went into this subject at length. He 
said in effect that one of two things must be done—either make 
bigger profits on existing volumes or so increase the volume 
without adding to expenses that the net return to the retailer 
gave him would be more commensurate with his work and in- 
vestment. 


farming methods on the prairie. 
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“But,” he added, “‘the public is looking for lower prices 
which forbids any thought of raising our prices, so the only way 
out is to create more business and pare our expenses to the 
bone.” é 


A Universal Problem 


Therein lies the difficulty with every line of business today. 
Curtailed buying power without corresponding curtailment of 


_ operating expense is the universal question and the retail lumber 


dealer is worse off in this respect than any line of business. 


The general store, for instance—a fifty-dollar sale to a 
customer at one time is an occasion for rejoicing. A similar 
sale by a lumber dealer is too small to comment upon. Further, 
his proportion of cash business to credit is away below that of 
most other lines. So it follows he has to watch his credits more 
closely. A strictly cash business may, and indeed is, worked to 
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advantage in individual cases, but as a general policy is imprac- 
tical to say the least, so that the main solution lies in turnover, 
and realizing this the delegates were strong in their condemna- 
tion of anything which tended to make building costs prohibitive. 


For this reason present freight rates were soundly scored 
both by the retailers and also by the representatives of Coast 
manufacturers. The lumber industry in all branches is firmly 
united on this question and we judge that the Government will 
have an interesting time unless some early effort is made to 
bring rates down. 


The need for a sound constructive and productive immgra- 
tion policy was also a subject which met the approval of every 
delegate as well as representative manufacturers. 


Man after man stood up and endorsed the need for a selec- 
tive immigration policy as the means for meeting many of our 
most pressing troubles. Lumber dealers are particularly inter- 
ested in the peopling of our wide prairie spaces for they are the 
advance guard of the home builder and every new settler means 
a new prospect for building material, if one wishes to consider 
immigration from a purely mercenary point of view. 


Endorse Mixed Farming 


A subject that received great attention was that of better 
Dealers have grown away 
from the idea that how the farmer farms is none of their affair 
—it is—vitally so, for upon the prosperity of the farmer hangs 
the prosperity of the lumber dealer. This past year as definite 
and concrete evidence. 


Eevry retailer was strongly urged to go back home and 
devote some of his time to weaning the farmers away from the 


one crop plan of farming by advocating mixed farming. They 
_ not only owed this to their own business as a means of creating 


iter demand for building material but they also owed it to 
farmers and to Canada as a nation. 
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We predict that this year, even though it may eventually 
prove somewhat disappointing from a business point of view, 
will become rich in its future possibilities by showing the lum- 
bermen of the west that upon them rests a responsibility which 
they cannot afford to shirk. 


Entertainment Features 


What is classed as the best program yet originated by the 
Western Lumbermen’s Association for the entertainment of the 
delegates was a feature of the 31st Annual Convention. 


Much credit is due to Fred Ritter whose untiring efforts 
had much to do with the fund of pleasure visiting lumbermen 
had while in Winnipeg. 


The theatre program was evidently chosen with care, for 
in the songs, allusions and sketches it applied with force to the 
lumber business. Almost the entire main floor of the Orpheum 
Theatre was filled by the delegates and their friends. 


The crowning achievement, however, was the party and 
ball at the Fort Garry Hotel on Thursday evening, under the 
auspices of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, the planing 
mill operators and the W. R. L. A. A record attendance was 
noted and more than 800 guests were present. Dancing started 
at 9 p.m. in the ballroom, but owing to the huge attendance, 
another hall on the same floor had to be used to enable those 
present room to dance. An excellent light supper was served 
between 11 p.m. and midnight. Immediately after supper paper 
caps, streamers, horns, rattles, etc., were distributed to the 
dancers, which added much to the jollity of the evening. The 
two orchestras in attendance rendered excellent programs of 
music. It has been the custom of the lumbermen to stage a ball 
at each annual convention, but this year surpassed all others, 
both for attendance and brilliancy. The party broke up shortly 
after 2a.m. Everyone was loud in their praises of the arrange- 
ments created for their efforts and pleasure. Much credit is due 
Fred Ritter, whose untiring efforts had much to do with making 
the evening one long to be remembered. 


Reasonable Amount of Stocking Up Must Be 
Done by Prairie Yards 


We take pleasure in being permitted to quote from Mr. 
Aird Flavelle, of Thurston-Flavelle, Limited: 


“There is always some business, no matter how relatively 
hard conditions may be. Information from our correspondents 
and salesmen in the Prairie Provinces, while not indicating a 
large volume of business for the coming year, does indicate that 
stocks are at a very low ebb. While practically everyone 
thought stocks had been cut at the end of 1920, for inventory 
purposes, to the absolute minimum, yet we understand that in 
many cases very radical reductions from the 1920 minimum have 
been effected for the 1921 inventory. This indicates that, small 
as were the purchases in 1921, the yards actually sold the con- 
sumers more than their purchases. We can still expect, there- 
fore, at least the same amount of purchasing of lumber at the 
mills even though retail sales are considerably lower than last 
year. 


“On the other hand, to maintain last year’s retail volume, 
considerably greater purchases will probably have to be made 
from the mills, and many of our retail friends advise us that 
they expect at least as large a volume of retail trade on the 
whole for 1922 as in 1921. While, therefore, we do not look 
for any large volume of business for the early months of the 
year, we believe a reasonable amount of stocking up must be 
done by the prairie yards in order to continue to do business at 
all with a reasonably sustained volume of purchasing through- 
out the balance of the year. 


“The demand for Cedar Bevel Siding from the American 
side continues active and the Thurston-Flavelle mills are operat- 
ing at full capacity, endeavoring to accumulate a stock of Cedar 
Bevel Siding to meet the normal spring demand, which always 
exceeds current cutting capacity.” 


A late report from Pender Harbor states that all the log- 
ging camps up the inlet have been obliged to close on account 
of the heavy snows and cold weather. 
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A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES OF THE NEW HUNTTING-MERRITT LUMBER COMPANY LTD. SHINGLE MILL 


NGLE SAWING FLOOR, 4. VIEW SHOWING BREAKDOWN BOX AND SAFETY 6. VIEW IN CUT-OFF ROOM SHOWING 2 CHAIN 
SWITCHES FOR FIVE SHINGLE MACHINES. SPLITTERS AND 2 KNEE BOLTERS. ' 


5. BREAK DOWN BOX AND SAFETY SWITCHES 8. OVERHEAD STEAM AXE SPLITTER “AND 86” 
USED WITH AUTO STARTERS ON LOG DECK. SWING CUT-OFF. 


7. FILING ROOM, : oe S, BOILER FUEL CHUTES. 


TWIN ENGINE DRIVING 
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PANORAMA OF MILL AND BURNER FROM LOG SLIP 


The Latest Word in Shingle Mills 


The New Huntting-Merritt Lumber Company Shingle Mill, Said to Be the Most Modern in the World. 


Troy, so has the new shingle mill of the Huntting-Merritt 

Lumber Company, Limited, risen from the ashes of the fire 

that last August laid the old mill in charred and twisted 
ruins. As this goes to press the saws are again beginning to cut 
“Kameo” red cedar shingles, “the world’s greatest roofing.” 


tro as the fabled Phoenix rose from the ashes of ancient 


In the language of today this mill is the “‘most recent utter- 
ance” in shingle mill construction. From the log-slip to the 
loading platform, new devices have been introduced to increase 
efficiency and safety and reduce costs. An entire new type of 


shingle machine has been designed for this installation. New 
features in electrical equipment have been applied. New de- 
vices or adadptations of old ones have been worked out. And 


now the motors are buzzing and the saws roaring in the most 
modern shingle mill in the world. 


This mill was completely designed, planned and built by 
Superintendent Jack Brown. “Efficiency”? was the prime mo- 
tive behind every installation and the numerous labor-saving 
devices found throughout the mill demonstrate completely that 
this objective was fully attained. The continuity of operation 
from the time the cedar log reaches the slip until the manu- 
factured shingle arrives at the car siding, reflects the initiative, 
study and application put behind the construction of this mil! 
even to the minutest details, by Superintendent Brown. 


In the rebuilding of the mill the Walsh Construction did 
the tearing down of the ruins, built the frame, and put on the 
corrugated iron. They also removed the old machinery installed 
all the pipes and sprinkler systems. The dry kilns, which 
were not damaged by the fire, were previously built by this com- 
pany. The same is true of the refuse burner. The later is a 
Walsh Air-Cooled Refuse Burner. 


The Canadian Westinghouse Company furnished the gen- 
erator and switchboard and motors, and installed the generator 
and switchboard. 


_ The Canadian Sumner Iron Works designed and built the 
shingle machines, which are of an entirely new type. They 
also installed the complete mill machinery. 


The pumps were furnished by the Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse Company. 


The boilers were built by the Vulcan Iron Works of Van- 
couver, B. C. The Detrick arches over which the boilers are 
hung were designed by Lewis & Watts, of Seattle, Washington. 


_____ John K. Miller & Company installed the blower and blower 


system. 


Sydney Darnborough drew the specifications for the wiring 
and designed a device which will be described elsewhere. 

With no apparent lost motion in any department of the mill, 
Superintendent Brown has exercised keen judgment in con- 
junction with each installation, aiming for increased produc- 
tion at minimum cost. Every piece of machinery fulfils its 
function to the fullest degree. 


Features of the Building 


Several new features have been embodied in the new build- 
ing; one important one is that there is a roof window over every 
shingle machine. There is ready access to the mill from both 
ends as well as from the back. The interior of the whole mill 
can be travelled without going outside the building. A 
special design of roof trussing is followed. An unique system of 
trussing is practiced in the interlocking trusses between the main 
sawing room and the cut-off room and filing room. In addition 
to these special features the entire construction is made specially 
heavy throughout. 

The Log Slip. 


Let us go out to the log-slip and start through the mill. The 
outer end of the chute is hinged back about 30 feet. If anything 
goes wrong with the sprocket or chain, or if something gets into 
the chain that has to be removed, the outer end can be lifted in 
a few minutes by a hoisting device, so that the work can be done 
conveniently and without loss of time. 


The cedar logs are brought to the foot of the log-slip where 
they engage with the dogs on the massive endless chain that 
pulls them into the mill. Should the log not lay right for the 
saw the overhead canting gear easily turns it to the position 
wanted. 


An 86 inch swing cut-off saw, driven by a 75 h.p. motor, cuts 
into the log; if the saw does not go through the log, a steam axe, 
operated by a piston in a steam cylinder (see cut No. 8), comes 
down and splits off the block as far as sawn. Then another cut 
is made, and so on. As the block falls from the log it stands on 
end on a set of conveyor chains in the floor (see cut No. 6), as 
it moves along the log deck, the block is brought into contact 
with a splitting saw. As it arrives at the end of this eonveyor 
a workman with a picaroon swings it onto a conveyor moving 
at right angles to the first. As it passes along on this it is brought 
into contact, if necessary, with another splitting saw, and then 
arrives at the knee bolters (see cut No. 6). In the old mill 
it took ten men inside the mill where the work will now be 
done with three. 


From the knee bolters the bolts are taken on another con- 
veyor and distributed to the shingle machines at a speed suffi- 
cient to supply each of the fourteen machines with the blocks 
ready for the sawyer. 
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DETRICK FLAT SUSPENDED ARCHES 
Detrick Flat Arches for Dutch Ovens or extended furnace tops are designed for burning hog fuel (or sawmill waste). 


Low initial cost and maintenance, greater furnace volume and better combustion, are a few of the advantages. - They 
are of permanent construction. 


Representing 
Schutte & Koerting Co. Republic Flow Meters Co. Farnsworth Company Monarch Soot Remover Co. 
M. H. Detrick Co. The Hagan Corporation Marion Foundry Corp. Jenkins Machine Co. 


Designers, Contractors, Surveys and Reports. 


WE SPECIALIZE ON BOILER AND FURNACE WORK 
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Constructed for Service 


THE NEW SHINGLE MILL OF 


THE HUNTTING-MERRITT LUMBER CO. LTD., MARPOLE, B.C. 


IS FITTED THROUGHOUT WITH 


“SUMNER” EQUIPMENT 


Canadian Sumner Iron Works, Ltd. 


1214 PENDER EAST VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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The sawyer does his work and the shingles fall to the rack 
of the packers, or weavers as they are known. As a bundle is 
completed it is put on a Matthews gravity conveyor and rolls to 
the live conveyor that takes it to the truck on which it is to be 
loaded to go into the dry kiln. From the dry kiln the trucks 
emerge from the side opposite to that which they entered and 
are brought to the Sumner automatic repacker. From there 
they are raised by a live conveyor so that the gravity conveyors 
will land them in the car. As a car is loaded a cable hauls it 
out of the way and spots another empty. And so they go on 
through the channels of trade until they finally bring up on the 
roof of some happy home, made more happy by “‘Kameo”’ B. C. 
red cedar shingles. 

Let us go back a bit in our story. We have told it briefly 


as the layman would see it, now let the technical men tell it. 


Another feature of the log-slip is the idler spool, provided 
to take care of slack in chain—spool is flanged—26in. diameter 
in drum; 14-in. wide and grooved for 114x8 in. in long link 
chain, all operating on a 5 7-16 shaft turned to 4 15-16 in., the 
bearings to prevent end flay. 

The log-slip has been specially designed both for strength 
and speed, and operates through a “Cone” Clutch Pulley of 
unique design and positive in its freedom from slip. This pulley 
is mounted on a 211-16 shaft, transmitting through a pair of 
bevel and a double series of spur gears to the main sprocket, 
with inserted teeth, running on a 5d 7-8 shaft. The bevel gears 
and first set of spur gears operate in a solid yoke, and the 
sprocket likewise in a solid yoke. 

A notable feature in the design of all of the machinery 
where friction drives are required, is the elimination of the 
old style of “spur friction” with its attendant slip and expensive 
maintenance, and the substitution therefore of the latest design 
of Sumner Cone Clutch with its positive circular contact and 


absolute elimination of slip. 


The entire surface of the log-slip is covered with 14-inch 
bar iron. At the upper end it is slightly contracted so that the 
logs will be firmly held for the cut-off saw. 


Steam Log-Stop 


The log-stop is steam operated from a double acting 6in. x 
8in. cylinder, equipped with the very latest design of Sumner 
valves, having four choker screws for steam and exhaust ad- 
justment whereby any desired cushion can be maintained and 
the speed of stroke varied to suit the required operation. The 
cylinder is self draining, and automatic stops are provided for 
cutting 16in. or 18in. blocks. 


Overhead Steam Axe Splitter 


An overhead steam splitter with 8in. x 86in. cylinder and 
cast steel axe head with taper on one side only, for splitting the 
blocks off the ends of the larger logs hangs immediately over 
the sawn block, and by one stroke, instantaneously splits the 
block. This is a new departure in shingle mill equipment and a 
valuable feature in facilitating speed on the log deck by dis- 
pensing with the old method of splitting by means of wedges 
and sledges and the maximum of labor involved. 


Canting Gear 


To supplement the work of the axe splitter a canting gear 
has been designed with special cone friction drives for lifting 
and reverse, with double gearing, operating a 5in. x 34in. drum. 


Swing Cut-Off 


_ The swing cut-off, which has a 9 foot stroke, has been de- 
signed for speed and elimination of belt slip. The arbor is a 
solid forging carrying a 24in. x 17in. solid web pulley mounted 
im a solid cast steel yoke. All frictions have an extra wide face 
to give added contact when feeding into and out of the cut. 
Provision for adjustment of the “lead” in the saw is found in 
the overhead swing brackets. 


Chain Splitters 


The standard method of steam splitter has been superseded 
by two sets of continuous chain splitters. The design and ar- 
rangement in both sets being identical. 

4-10 tooth No. 102 sprockets mounted on a 37-16 head 
shaft operate the chains over corresponding idlers—the head 
and tail shafts being 21ft. apart; the sprockets having extended 
hubs, giving positive centers on the chains of 15 in. 

These chains are operated by individual Sumner reversible 


_ self contained drives direct connected each to a 3 h.p. Westing- 


house motor. 


The blocks are tripped by the sawyer with the automatic 
eam log-stop on to the first set of splitter chains, and are 
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halved through the first saw, and passing on reach the second 
set of chains, which are travelling at right angles to the first 
set and passing through the second saw the blocks are quar- 
tered, and pass from there to the block conveyor to be dis- 
tributed through the mill. The splitter arbors are solid forg- 
ings 2 15-16 with collar forged on, carrying a 66in. saw and 
direct connected by a flexible coupling to a 35 h.p. 720 r.p.m. 
Canadian Westinghouse motor. The boxes carrying the arbor 
have been specially designed for the purpose, having unique oil 
rings operating through and from a receptacle which supplies 
a combination of ring-oiling and splash. The four lines of chain 
on each splitter facilitate equilibrium. 


Knee Bolters 


One each Sumner standard, right hand and left hand knee 
bolter has been provided; the 2 7-16 arbor carrying a 52in. saw 
mounted on a C.I. Frame and direct connected through a 


JACK EROWN 
SUPERINTENDENT HUNTTING-MERRITT LUMBER COMPANY 
WHO DESIGNED AND BUILT THE NEW MILL. 


fiexible coupling to a 30 h.p. 900 r.p.m. Canadian Westinghouse 
motor, the whole being built into the mill framework. The 
tables have been specially designed with special openings by Mr. 
Brown, the Superintendent, to facilitate all refuse and cuttings 
finding quick and unobstructed passage to the refuse conveyor. 


Conveyor Drives 


Were all specially designed for this mill by the Canadian 
Sumner Iron Works. All conveyors have individual unit droves. 


Splitter Drives 


Were specially designed for the purpose and have bevel 
gears to suit with reversible cone frictions and operated by a 3 
h.p. motor, the whole being self contained and mounted on a 
solid C. I. frame, transmission to the chains being by means of 
2 in. pitch x 1 1-8 roller chain. 


All Long Conveyors 


Each operated by No. 2 Sumner double geared reduction 
drives and direct connected to 714 h.p. 1,200 r.p.m. Canadian 
Westinghouse motors, and having a gear reduction of 53.5 to 1 
and each having one heavy cast iron frame or bed with shaft 
and motor bearings cast on. 

The first set of gears have machine cut teeth and operate 
in oil in an oil tight gear case rigidly secured to the main frame. 

The second set of gears are of unusually heavy design and 
are protected by a sheet and angle iron guard, the whole only 
occupying a space of 6ft. 8in. x 2ft. lin. overall. 


The Short Conveyors 

_ Each operated by No. 1 Sumner double geared reduction 
drive, and as similarly described for long conveyors and with 
similar gear reduction, but designed for and operated by 5 h.p. 
1,200 r.p.m. Canadian-Westinghouse motor. Space occupied 5 
tial ain toa Atte Sin. 

_All transmission from drives is by means of Whitney roller 
chain 1 1-8in. wide x 2in. pitch operating on steel sprockets. 
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Shingle Machines 


Fourteen latest design Sumner Improved Standard Shingle 
Machines, having 24 in. carriage and double adjustment on the 
carriage frame to take up lead in the saw, latest style of Patent 
Set Works and Grainer Attachment for either Single or Double 
Butting and Huntington patent ratchets, and all covered by 
Canadian Patent No. 112561. The main arbor is mounted in a 
solid C. I. yoke, and the whole structure is protected from dust 
and debris by a cast iron housing. The carriage frame is mount- 
ed on a full cabinet base and the remaining stools being so de- 
signed that a full bearing is given on the complete base. All 
main bearings are of the Bison type, giving the maximum effi- 
ciency in lubrication. The main saw is direct connected through 
a flexible coupling to a 20 h.p. 1,800 r.p.m. Canadian West- 
inghouse motor and likewise the clipper saw is a 3 h.p. 1,800 
r.p.m. Canadian Westinghouse motor, both suitably mounted 
on rigid outboard brackets. 

The auto starters are conveniently connected on unique 
brackets, giving the maximum of rigidity and are the arrange- 
ment and design of Superintendent Brown. 

The steel chutes which run the shingles from the machines 
to the packers are also a special design of his. 

At the far end of the saw room sets a double 80 Western 
shingle mill blower direct connected to a 40 h.p. Westinghouse 
motor. This blower takes 2,000 cubic feet of air each minute 
from behind each of the fourteen shingle machines; 28,000 cubic 
feet of air a minute—dquite a young hurricane. This not alone 
drives off the sawdust but takes at least 90% of the fine dust 
so that it never comes in contact with the operator. The ad- 
vantages to the health of the sawyers cannot be over estimated. 
In addition it is a great reduction in fire hazard. 

The discharge from the blowers is carried in 150 feet of 314 
foot galvanized pipe that has a cyclone which separates the 
air from the dust. 

In the conveyor boxing under each of the shingle machines 
there is a trap that swings so that the waste from the machines 
remains in view in order that the superintendent can tell at a 
glance whether or not any of the sawyers are wasting timber. 

Another device which makes for the convenience and 
safety of the employees is the overhead saw-walk. This saw- 
walk is at the level of the log deck and runs the entire length 
of the battery of shingle machinery. Opposite each machine 
there is a cross-over to the machine. No climbing about to get 
from machine to machine or to get to the electrical controls. 


Filing Room 


The filing room is the last word in filing machinery, being 
equipped throughout with the very latest Sumner Automatic 
Gummers—2 for shingle saws, 1 for clipper saw, and 1 for swing 
cut-off saw, all operated by 10 h.p. 1,200 r.p.m. Canadian West- 
inghouse motor, belt driven. 


The regrinder is manufactured by Letson and Burpee. 


Electrical Equipment 


All of the electrical apparatus, including generating equip- 
ment and all motors, was furnished by the Canadian Westing- 
house Company, Limited. Electrical power is generated by 
plant shown on the page of cuts. 

Generating equipment consists of a ‘“‘Westinghouse”’ 500 
KVA, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 480 volt generator, direct connected to 
a 620 h.p. Sumner Iron Works 16in. x 20in. 200 r.p.m. balanced 
slide valve, non-condensing twin engine, built by the Sumner 
Iron Works, Everett, Wash. A 30 K.W. 125 volt Interpole 
belted exciter is used, and a Westinghouse automatic voltage 
ieee maintains a uniform voltage under all conditions of 
oad. 

A total of 44 type “HS” squirrel cage induction motors are 
installed, of which only two are belted—1-75 h.p. motor driving 
the log haul and cut-off saw, and 1-10 hp motor driving the 
filing room machinery. All the rest of the motors are direct 
connected to their drives by means of leather-link flexible 
couplings. All motors 714 h.p. and larger are equipped with 
type “K-1” auto starters, having no-voltage release and over- 
load relays. 

The black marine slate switchboard shown in illustration 
consists of generator and exciter panel, three feeder panels, and 
a lighting panel. 

The feeder panels take care of five feeder circuits, with 
provision for one additional circuit which may be added to take 
care of future extensions to the mill. Each feeder circuit is 
provided with an automatic oil circuit breaker and an ammeter. 
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By this arrangement each group of motors in the mill is under 
the direct control of the operating engineer in the power house, 
and this arrangement has the further distinct advantage of pro- 
viding automatic protection by means of the automatic oil cir- 
cuit breaker on each circuit. 


Breakdown Boxes 


Inside the mill the above five main feeders are terminted 
in breakdown boxes (Fig. No. 4). The purpose of these break- 
down boxes is to enable the main cables to be split up (i.e. 
broken down in size) into the smaller wires for the individual 
motor circuits. The principal advantage of this method of ter- 
minating the main cables is that it avoids soldered joints and 
tap-offs in the wiring, thus avoiding a possible source of trouble. 


Safety Switches 


By referring to Fig. No. 5 it will be notedd that each break- 
down box has a group of externally operated safety switches, — 
either immediately underneath or adjacent to it. These serve 
two purposes. In the first place, the National Electric Code re- 
quires “‘Wherever change in size of wire occurs, the smaller 
wire shall be protected by a set of fuses,’ and as each safety 
switch is fused, this meets the requirements. In the second 
place, should any individual motor or auto starter in the group 
require attention, cleaning or repairs, its circuit can readily be 
made “dead” or safe by opening the particular switch control- 
ling it. In this way no interruption is caused to the other motors 
of the same group. 


Motor Wiring 


The motor circuit wiring has been arranged with a total ab- 
sence of exposed wire. The wiring specifications provided in | 
detail for conduit terminal boxes at both auto starters and mo- 


_ tors, so that the fire hazard due to exposed wiring and conse- 


quent lodging of sawdust and shavings was reduced to 4 min- 
imum. These terminal boxes consist of heavy steel boxes 
screwed to the metal framework and fitted with dustproof — 
covers. 


Forty-two of the motors are direct connected, which en- 
ables this arrangement to be used on the motor wiring with 
the rigid connection. In the case of the two motors which drive 
by means of belt, and motor is consequently on a sliding base, 
this safety wiring feature is met by having a four-inch length of 
flexible conduit at the terminal box. 


Wiring Economy 


While the element of first cost of the wiring was given very 
careful consideration, the features of “safety first,’’ convenience 
of control, and permanence of construction were the three prin- 
ciples which were closely adhered to and carried out carefully . 
in every detail. By this means, the ultimate cost of operation 
and maintenance over a period of years will be reduced to a 
minimum. All copper wires and cables were calculated and in- | 
stalled of ample size to prevent any possibility of heating or un- | 
due voltage drop. 

The installation costs were kept to a minimum by locating 
the breakdown boxes centrally with respect to the five motor 
groups. In this case a very economical arrangement was de- 
cided upon by Mr. John Brown, the mill superintendent. The 
14 shingle machines were divided into three groups, the three 
breakdown boxes with their safety switches being located on 
the saw-walk which runs the entire length of the mill, In this 
location all switches are in full view at all times and the 
wiring runs are as short and economical as possible. Provision 
was also made for extension to take care of five ‘additional 
machines. 


Another safety feature is that each switch has stencilled 
on its face in large white numbers or letters the name or num- 
ber of the motor which it controls. This is a feature which 
proves of great value in case of any accident, as the right switch 
can readily be found and the operator has no excuse for making 
a mistake and pulling the wrong switch. 

Aside from.the three main feeders which take care of the 
three groups of shingle machines, one main feeder controls a 
group of motors consisting of the log haul and cut-off saw motor, 
two splitter saw motors, and two knee bolter motors. 

The fifth main feeder takes care of all conveyor motors. 

The lighting panel controls a 20 KW, 125 volt, high speed ~ 
vertical steam engine lighting set and six lighting circuits. These 
lighting circuits, in addition to the mill lighting circuits, take 
care of the offices, yards, and all outbuildings. 
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When the general plans for the mill were sufficiently far 
advanced, but long before machinery erection was commenced, 
it was decided to prepare a set of wiring plans and also a pro- 
perly drawn up wiring specification. By doing this at that early 
date, several purposes were served, principally as follows :— 

1. The bids from contractors to install the wiring were uni- 
form in that all contractors were figuring on exactly 
the same class of work. 

2. All arguments and disputes with inspection authorities 
were avoided as the plans and specifications were offi- 
cially approved beforehand. 

3. The apparatus, safety switches, auto starters, etc., were 
arranged in the wiring plan to avoid any confliction 
as regards physical location with the mechanical 
equipment of the miil. 


The wiring plans and specifications were prepared by Mr. 
Sidney Darnbrough, Electrical Engineer, Standard Bank Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B. C. 


The task of interpreting and transforming into physical 
operation the ideas of the owners, the consulting engineer, and 
tne Provincial Inspection Department with regard to the wiring 
and control of all power and lighting equipment was entrusted 
to the Jarvis Electric Company, Limited, Wiring Contractors of 
Vancouver, B. C. The Jarvis Electric Company officials are 
justly proud of their share in this model installation, and speak 
in the highest praise of the splendid specifications prepared by 
Mr. Darnbrough. 


On each shingle machine the shingle saw is driven by a 20 
h.p. 1,800 r.p.m. Westinghouse type “HS” motor, and a 3 h.p. 
1,800 r.p.m. type ““HS” motor drives the clipper saw, a flexible 
coupling being used in each case. One type “K-1” auto starter 
with no voltage release and overload relay is used, which starts 
both motors at the same time. 


P The auto starter for each machine is mounted on angle iron 

frame, arranged with cross pieces and braces to give an ex- 
tremely rigid support. The starter is located at the right-hand 
side of each machine in such a position that it is out of the way 
of, but easily accessible to, the operator. 


The Saws. 


All the saws for this mill were manufactured and furnished 
by the Aetna Saw Works Limited, of Granville Island, Van- 
couver, B. C. This includes the monster 86-inch swing cut-off 
“AM which saws the blocks from the logs as they come up the 
slip. 

The Boiler House 


Here is the special pride of Superintendent Brown. The 
boiler setting was made by driving 150 piles about 18 inches 
center to center. Then 24 inches of concrete was laid on these 
piles. On this were erected the brick walls for the Detrick 
arches and the columns for the support of the boilers. 

All boiler equipment and regrinder excepted, the entire 
machinery in the mill is the manufacture of the Canadian Sum- 
ner Iron Works, with the exception of the engine and _ filing 
machinery which are the product of their Everett plant. 

All machinery was designed by them, subject always to the 
embodiment of ideas and requirements of Mr. Brown when any 
design was worked out to suit him. 

Mr. T. B. Sumner, President of the Vancouver concern, 
and General Manager of the Everett plant, made weekly visits 
to Vancouver in advisory work and inspecting progress, with the 
results shown. 

The boilers are three 72 inch by 18 foot horizontal return 
tubular boilers of 158 h.p. each, carrying a working pressure of 
160 lbs. of steam. 

They are suspended from 24 inch steel I beam girders, car- 
ried on steel columns that are entirely independent of the brick- 
work. This brickwork is 26 inches thick, and is provided with 
buck-stays by which any necessary adjustment may be made. 
This setting of the boiler does away with any likelihood of 
cracks and greatly increases the life of the setting. 

Separate smoke-stacks are provided for each boiler to 
. facilitate the draft. The stacks are suspended from the roof 
trusses so that no weight comes on the settings. 

The Dutch ovens are fed by special chutes from the refuse 
conveyor. These chutes are opened or closed by a slide operated 
by a rack and pinion driven by an endless haul-chain. When 
they are closed the refuse continues to pass along to the refuse 
burner. (See cut No. 9.) 

: The rack and pinion cut-off of the fuel chutes is another 
idea of Superintendent Brown‘s. All three boilers can be fed 


_ at a time or any of them closed off, when the refuse passes on to- 


a the burner. 


- 
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The Detrick Arch 


The Detrick arch is a flat suspended arch. It consists of a 
center-grooved tile hung from cast iron hangers. Each tile 
hangs like a pendulum. These hangers are suspended from 
structural steel beams which span the furnace and rests on the 
side walls. With this construction the arch bars are hung from 
the steel cross beams and the tile are hung from the arch bars. 
These two points of flexibility make it possible to swing the en- 
tire mass of tile 114in. to 2in. laterally before the tile are 
grouted in place. 


NO. 1 DETRICK ARCH. 


Expansion and contraction are provided for by allowing a 
space at each side which is packed with loose, dry asbestos. 
This is shown in illustration No. 1. 


The apron wall is supported by a shelf casting, independent 
of the end tile. Any end tile can be removed without taking 
down the apron wall. One shelf casting is keyed to the end of 
each arch bar, so that any one casting can be removed without 
disturbing the apron wall. Each row of tile is furnished with 
one or more repair tile which can be removed from the top of 
the furnace and in case of repair having to be done without 
removing more than three or four tile. Therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to disturb the arch proper when repair is necessary. The 
defective part is practically all that needs to be removed. 


An arch is the roof of the furnace. The flat, suspended 
arch facilitates proper ignition and combustion better than any 
type of arch. There are two reasons for this, one is the fact 
that the arch can be designed and set to meet the requirements; 
the other is the flat surface provided by this type of arch allows 
the fuel in the furnace to burn more uniformly over the entire 
width. It also provides for a more uniform distribution of gases 
to the boiler and reduces maintenance cost. 


The design and setting of the flat arch as applied to Dutch 
ovens or extended furnaces for both horizontal and vertical type 
boilers can be adjusted to any width or length. However, to 
obtain the best results each setting must be given individual at- 
tention by combustion engineers. 


. The boilers are also equipped with the Detrick rear com- 
bustion arches used at the rear of the boiler. They consist of 
the center grooved tile suspended from I beams. The I beams 
rest on the side walls so that all thrust on the rear wall of the 
boiler setting is eliminated. The rear wall will not buckle when 
the boiler expands. This arch is put in place with an expan- 
sion space to take up any expansion of the boiler and lasts in- 
defiinitely. The head room required for the installation of the 
arch is only 11 inches. 


The Pumps 


The pumps are of course a part of the boiler house equip- 
ment, and were installed as follows:—8x5x12 duplex outside 
packed steam pump, built for working pressure 200 lbs. per 
square inch, equipped with Tobin bronze piston rods, cast brass 
water plungers, brass lined plunger glands, bronze throat bush- 
ings, piston rods, stuffing boxes and glands water end also being 
of brass. The capacity of this pump varies of course according 
to the speed which it is run, but assuming piston speed 80 feet 
per minute, the normal capacity would be 163 U.S. gallons per 
minute. They were built by the Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co. 


This pump is very suitable for hard constant service and 
will handle water carrying considerable sediment with safety. 
The ordinary piston pattern pump on the other hand under the 
same conditions would wear considerably in the cylinders, caus- 
ing loss of capacity. Another advantage with the outside centre 
packed pump is that in the case of any leakage in the plunger 
packing, it can be detected as the leakage appears on the out- 
side of the pump, whereas in the case of the piston pattern pump 
the leakage is concealed. 


And so out of disaster has risen anew one of British Colum- 
bia’s premier enterprises. Good wishes go with it. Bumpers 
to its success. 


or 
w 


PERSONALS | 


A. R. Macfarlane, manager and secretary-treasurer of John 
Hanbury & Company, Ltd., has recently returned from an ex- 
tensive eastern trip. 

Mr. Macfarlane’s impressions are that generally the eastern 
trade is looking for a kind of “bread and butter” year, perhaps 
a little ““cake’”’ with the possibility also of not too much “butter.” 

Around Montreal conditions seemed very quiet. One ray 
of light there, however, seemed to be the fact that old country 
stock appeared to be broken. Orders were coming in for odd 
sizes, indicating that re-stock orders might develop to a con- 
siderable volume of business. 

Ontario, particularly around Toronto, was somewhat optim- 
istic. Housing facilities are short and considerable building is 
forecasted, about Windsor is this especially true. Dealers and 
salesmen are showing a disposition to get out and really hustle to 
stimulate business instead of waiting until the order is handed 
them. 


Henry Schaake, 55 years old, chief owner and manager of 
the Schaake Co., Ltd., manufacturers of machinery, at Granville 
Island, Vancouver, died recently at his home, 131 Third street, 
New Westminster, after a period of failing health stretching 
over three and one-half years. He is survived by a widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. Albert Chappelle, 2232 Burns Street, Vancou- 
ver, and Mrs. Thos. Smith, 67 Lee Block, Vancouver; and one 
son, Henry Howard Smith, of San Francisco, Calif.; and two 
grandchildren, Vivian Chappelle and Clifford Schaake. In ad- 
dition to being a member of the Masonic order, Mr. Schaake 
belonged to the Royal City Board of Trade, the New Westmin- 
ster Club, the Benevolent Protective Order of Elks and the 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia. 


W. C. Stripp, of the firm of Dollar, Stripp and Dollar, re- 
cently joined the ranks of the benedicts, marrying Miss A. L. 
Larsen, a prominent society girl of Tacoma. Mr. Stripp was 
formerly acting manager of the Canadian Trading Company of 
Vancouver. 


The McFarland Lumber Co., lumber wholesalers, have re- 
cently moved their headquarters from Lethbridge, Alta., to 522 
Burns Bldg., Calgary. 


Mr. R. W. Abernethy, the well known mill man of the 
Eburne sawmills, passed away at his home in Marpole recently 
at the age of 60. During the last few months he suffered two 
bereavements that he felt very keenly. A few weeks ago his 
wife was laid in her last resting place, and about eight months 
ago, his mother, who had been residing with him, passed away 
and he took her remains east for interment. Since then he has 
never been well. Mr. Abernethy was a prominent member of 
the Marpole Presbyterian church. The deceased leaves a son, 
George, who is on the West Coast of Vancouver Island, and a 
daughter, Jean, who is a teacher in Magee school. 


At the meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at Toronto, January 27, 1922, Hugh A. Rose, of Rose- 
McLaurin, Ltd., who was one of the pioneer salesmen of western 
products a decade or so ago, and K. M. Brown, eastern manager 
of sales for the Vancouver Lumber Company, Ltd., were elected 
directors for 1922. This makes two western men on a board 
of five. 


Returning only a month ago from Port Perry, where he at- 
tended the funeral of his father, Mr. Schell, of the Straits 
Lumber Company, is on his way back there. He has been sum- 
moned to the bedside of his mother, who is critically ill, having 
been overcome with grief since her husband’s death. 


The L. G. Delamater Lumber Company, Limited, whose 
head offices have been located in Edmonton, Alberta, have 
moved their headquarters to 606 Bank of Nova Scotia Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. This company has done an extensive whole- 
sale business operating especially in white interior spruce. In 
their new field they will handle a complete line of coast lumber 
and will specialize in soft white Northern spruce and hemlock. 
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J. D. McArthur & Co., Ltd. have purchased extensive tim- 
ber limits on Mud Creek, near Prince George, and have an- 
nounced that they intend to build a mill of 60,000 feet daily 
capacity in the near future. 


A recent despatch from Prince Rupert, which stated that 
several changes had been made in the personnel of the staff of 
Pacific Mills Limited at Vancouver and Ocean Falls, the follow- 
ing official statement has been issued from the offices of the 
company: 

“Mr. A. H. Morrill, Vancouver office manager for the com- 
pany, has tendered his resignation, to take effect March 1, and 
Mr. L. S. Burdon, at present mill manager at Ocean Falls, is 
being transferred to Vancouver to assume the position formerly 
occupied by Mr. Morrill. Mr. Mulkey, who has been account- 
ant at Ocean Falls, will succeed Mr. Burdon as resident man- 
ager. Mr. Burdon has been at Ocean Falls for six years, since 
the plant was first started, and his departure will be generally 
regretted. 


MR. DONALD MUNRO, P.L.I.B. INSPECTOR DIES 


Many persons engaged in the Lumber Industry on the Coast 
will regret to learn of the death, by accident, of Mr. Donald 
Munro, P.L.I.B. Inspector. 


Mr. Munro was probably the oldest tallyman on the Pacific 
Coast, having been engaged continuously on foreign shipments 
since the inception of the Bureau nineteen years ago. 


For the last ten years he had been engaged at the Vancouver 
Lumber Co’s. mill, and it was while tallying an Australian ship- 
ment from that mill that he was caught in a timber slide and 
fatally injured. 

He was an ardent worker in the interests of the “Woodmen of 
the World” Society, and at the time of his death he held office 
as Secretary of the Local Branch. 

r. Munro was a man greatly respected by all with whom he 
canie in contact at his work, and deep sorrow is felt at his tragic 
end. 


ARTHUR B. COWAN, OF GALT, ONTARIO, PASSES 
AWAY 


Arthur Burnet Cowan of 74 West Main street, Galt, Ont., 
passed away on January 5th. The late Mr. Cowan was born at 
“Clochmhor’”’ farm on the Hespeler road and was in his 75th year. 
He was one of the chief factors in the upbuilding of the machin- 
ery firm of Cowan and Company, having travelled for the firm 
for about 40 years, and was known from coast to coast. 

Mr. Cowan took a deep interest in politics and was well 
acquainted with many of the leading politicians in Ottawa. 

Deceased retired from active work about four years ago. He 
was an adherent of Knox Presbyterian church. 

The late Mr. Cowan was a bachelor and is survived by two 
brothers, William and James Laing, ond one sister, Miss Mar- 
garet, all of Galt. 


ANDREW OPSAL, HEAD OF STEEL COMPANY 
AT VANCOUVER PASSES 


A well-known figure in the Pacific Coast lumbering trade for 
the past thirty-five years, Mr. Andrew Opsal, 750 Fifteenth ave. 
east, passed away on Friday in his sixty-fourth year. A native 
of Sweden, Mr. Opsal went to Portland, Ore., in 1887, where he 
was engaged in the manufacture of logging equipment for a 
number of years. In 1908 he came to Vancouver. and established 
the Opsal Steel Company Limited, of which concern he was pre- 
sident. He was a member of the Vancouver Lodge No. 1 B. P. 
O. E., under whose auspices the funeral was held on January 23 
at 2 p.m. He is survived by his wife and two sons, Edward and 


Edwin. 


One of the largest booms ever seen on the coast, and re- 
quiring the service of two government towboats, the Masset 
and the Moresby, was brought into Pender Harbor in Janu- 
ary, on its way to Anacortes, Wash. This boom, which was 
cut at Swanson Bay, B. C., contained 3,000,000 feet of cedar 
wood, and had a depth under water of twenty-four feet. 


The shingle mill owned by Mills Bros., of Langley Prairie, 
B. C., was totally destroyed by fire January 17. The loss was 
reported as about $4,500, partly covered by insurance. ‘The 
machinery was badly damaged and will need replacing. Mills 


Bros. state that they will begin rebuilding as soon as the fire © 


loss is adjusted. 


/ 
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SHORT LENGTHS 


Anent the recent freight rate reductions on U. S. railways 
for lumber from Pacific Coast terminals to eastern points, des- 
patches from Washington announce that charges have been 
made in the Senate against a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that he had “used his good offices to obtain a 
decrease of 16 per cent. on lumber from the west and central 
west and opposed a reduction in lumber rates in the south.” 
Superfluous to say it was a southern senator who made the 
charges. xs, Se sere ict 

A valuable contribution to the Forest section of the Museum 
at Point Grey which the University of B. C. has begun, com- 
prises specimens of the different varieties of timber trees which 
are being cut by the Capilano Timber Company, in its operation 
in the Capilano Valley, North Vancouver. Full-sized cross- 
zections from the trunks of each variety of tree, taken at various 
points from stump to top, are included. Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Rogers of the Capilano Timber Co. directed the preparation of 
the specimens. ee 

Mr. H. R. MacMillan in addressing the foreign trade bureau 
of the Vancouver Board of Trade on “Some Essentials in Ex- 
porting” recently, said in his opinion Vancouver possessed the 
required essentials in a marked degree. Proper location where 
facilities for development were available was the prime require- 
ment which the port of Vancouver had. He outlined some of 
the points which individual exporters must faithfully observe 
in conducting any foreign trade. 


The Macdonald Lumber Company, Stonewall, Manitoba, 
who bought the old established lumber yard from Isaac Riley, 
have disposed of their interest to the North American Lumber 
and Supply Co., Ltd., who have installed C. R. Coburn as their 
manager. 


Vancouver city settled a damage case out of court with a 
logger named Alex. Munro in whose behalf suit had been en- 
tered. Almost a year ago a fire truck struck Munro as he was 
walking on the sidewalk of a city street. The driver of the 
truck swerved onto the sidewalk to avoid striking a B. C. Elec- 
tric car, and Munro was badly hurt as a result. The amount 
paid was $3,500. 


Ottawa despatches recently announced that a drop in lum- 
ber prices of two to ten dollars a thousand had been made 
there, principally affecting manufacturers’ prices to wholesalers, 
and covering practically all grades of pine. Pine siding, shorts 
and dressing stocks showed the greatest reduction. Light trad- 
ing is given as the reason for the drop. 


T. Matsunaga, a Japanese, of the Sunrise Lumber Co., 


_ South Gabriola, was on the 10th of January fined $75 and $25 


in default distress and in default of full distress three months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of sawing a quantity of saw logs 
before the same had been scaled in accordance with the re- 
guirements of the Forest Act. The accused pleaded guilty. 


The first shipment of forest seed from B. C. timber trees 
to be used im the reforestation scheme in Great Britain has been 
sent out from the seed extraction plant at New Westminster, 
installed last fall by the Dominion Forest Service. This first 
shipment consisted of 1,500 pounds of Douglas fir seed and 
1,500 pounds of Sitka spruce seed. A large amount of cones 
were collected during the fall, and the plant at New West- 
minster has been operating steadily in drying these and extract- 
ing the seed. A description of the process was given in WEST- 
ERN LUMBERMAN some months ago. It is expected that 
several tons of seed in all, will be shipped to the British Forest 
authorities in England from the plant. 

Among new companies organized in recent weeks, and 
receiving charter from the registrar of joint stock companies is 
the Valdez Logging Co., Ltd., with capital stock of $25,000 anu 
its head office in Vancouver. 


Anderson Timber Co., is having a logging trestle and dump 
constructed at Loughboro Inlet, the location of its present log- 
ging operations. Work is commencing at one on this new instal- 


Douglas Fir Superior for Car Framing 


The need for educational propaganda regarding the vari- 
ous uses for which British Columbia timber has superior quali- 
fications was well shown in the results of the experiments con- 
ducted in the Forest Products Laboratories at McGill University, 
Montreal, under the joint supervision of Commisioner L. L. 
Brown and the Canadian National Railways. 

Mr. Brown had asserted that Douglas fir was the better 
timber for car framing than the red oak that they were using. 

A series of tests was made and it was proven conclusively 
that the Douglas fir was far stronger and much better adapted 
for the purpose. 


WHAT JUNK! 


Washington, Dec. 30.—Charges that ‘a Canadian lobby” 
in Washington has been “conducting an insidious propaganda” 
against any duty on lumber and shingles were made today 
before the Senate finance committee by Robert B. Allen, of 
Seattle, representing the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr. Allen said he had been informed that Can- 
adian shingle makers had been assessed a total of $47,000 to 
defray expenses of the tariff fight. He added that he had 
seen no evidence of the use of this money until the “propaganda” 
from Washington, which he described as “‘insidious even as that 
produced in Germany during the war.” 

F. H. Lamar, secretary of the British Columbia Shingle 
Agency, stated that the above report was a deliberate false- 
hood. 

“If we had $47,000 to spend on anything of that nature 
we would not have attempted to buy up the United States 
Senate, but would have used the money for an advertising 
campaign that would have offset the tariff,’ said Mr. Lamar. 

“It is true we have retained counsel at Washington, but 
that is only for the purpose of keeping in touch with the vari- 
ous moves of the protective tariff party, but as to conducting 
an insidious campaign, there is nothing to such foolish state- 
ments,” continued Mr. Lamar. 

It is to be regretted by Canadians as well as by Ameri- 
cans that any man would publicly express such ‘‘junk’”’ with- 
out having provided proof of his statements. Mr. Allen should 
be required by the British Columbia Shingle Agency to either 
prove his statements or publicly retract them. 


U. S. “WAR” SPRUCE MILL AT PORT ANGELES TO BE 
COMPLETED 


Completion of the United States government sawmill at 
Port Angeles, and the Olympic Peninsula Railway, which pro- 
ject was begun as a war-time measure, is assured at an early 
date, by E. S. Grammer, president of the Admiralty Logging 
Company and the Puget Mill Company. 


To Salvage Timber. 

Many men will be given employment at the mill and in 
the woods. A large amount of timber in the national forest 
blown down in the hurricane which swept over the peninsula a 
year ago will be salvaged. 

The railway cost the U. 8S. government $4,000,000 and the 
reproduction cost now is estimated at $2,700,000 to $3,000,000. 

The mill, which cost the government $1,200,000 and was 


90 per cent. complete when the armistice was signed, could be 


reproduced at present for $900,000, it is estimated. Consider- 
able machinery and equipment for the mill is stored at Van- 
couver, Wash., and will be taken to Port Angeles. 


Electrically Driven. 

The plant has a capacity of 400,000 feet in an eight-hour 
shift. It is electrically driven and of the double band variety. 
It is reported the mill can be completed in four months. This 
property was the last of the government’s major properties for 
spruce production during the war. There is a thirty-six mile 


_ lation, the contractors being McDonald, Watson & Withers. 


_* is estimated at $10,000. 
) 2. e : 


portion of the road laid with rails, and considerable grade in 
addition not laid with steel. 
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The steamer Naples Maru is in port and is loading lumber at 


Dollarton for delivery in the Orient. Johnson Walton & Com- 
pany are handling the boat at this port. 


The Blue Funnel steamer took out a shipment of dressed 
spruce for Glasgow, one of several consignments from the Mc- 
Elroy Lumber Company. 


The Mitsui freighter Meiten Maru is posted to arrive here 
the end of January to load lumber and logs for Japan. 


The United American freighter Panaman is in port loading 
2.500 tons of bulk grain, 250 tons of flour, 1000 tons of lead and 
250,000 feet of lumber for United Kingdom ports. Inbound the 
Panaman brought no cargo. 


The steamer City of Vancouver is loading at the Victoria 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s mills. She is taking a 
cargo of Jap squares and cedar logs for Japan. 


The steamer Edgar Luckenbach left Port Alice in January 
for New York via ae Francisco, with 2500 tons of pulp taken 
at the whalen Pulp and Paper Plant for delivery on the Atlantic 
side. Another Luckenbach boat is due here February 10 from 
New York to load copper and shingles. About 10,000,000 shin- 
gles will go aboard this boat for Charlestown and New York. 


Captain R. L. Morton, marine superintendent for the com- 
pany, has returned from Bellingham, where he went in connec- 
tion with the loading of the sailing ship James Dollar. This 
was formerly a German vessel. She will load 2,700,000 feet of 


lumber for the Orient. 


The Vancouver tug Dauntless, owned by E. J. Coyle & Co., 
which went ashore on the rocks of Broughton Channel a few 
days ago, has slipped off the reef and gone down in 120 feet of 
water. This will add many difficulties to the task of the Van- 
couver Dredging & Salvage Company, which sent an outfit to 


the wreck. 


The Canadian Shipping Co. outfit is returning to Chemainus 
from Vancouver. It is going to set up its saws in Horseshoe Bay 
again and cut cedar logs for export. The V.L. & M. Co. pile- 
driver has been driving piles for the booms to be anchored to 


in the neighborhood. 


Shipments fer January included a barge load of 500,000 
feet of lumber taken by the tug Vigilant to Tacoma. 


The Blue Funnel freighter Talthybius, discharged. about 
1500 tons of general Oriental cargo at Vancouver, and took out- 
bound 1,500,000 feet of lumber, 1600 tons of box shooks and 
1000 tons general for ports in China and Japan. 


The Isthmian Line SS. Knoxville City, Captain Matthews, 
sailed with practically a full British Columbia cargo. She loed- 
ed pulp at Port Alice and her Vancouver freight consisted of 
2,000,000 feet of lumber, 5,000,000 shingles, 700 tons of copper. 


Coolcha, Captain Maland, loaded 750,000 feet of 
The Empire Shipping Co. is the agent. 


M. S. 
lumber for San Pedro. 


The Latin-America line will have the steamer Remus in port 
to load for South American ports. Lumber and general will 
make up the cargo. Johnson, Walton & Company are agents. 


The Tomiura Maru passed out to sea in January for the 
Orient. This vessel loaded at Chemainus and Genoa Bay, arriv- 
ing at the island mills from Portland and Puget Sound twelve 
days ago. She carried away a big lumber cargo, including 500,- 
000 for Australia. 


The steamer West Jappa of the Pacific Steamship fleet 
loaded wheat and cedar logs for Japan. This is one of the 
steamers that limits its westbound trip to ports of Japan, and by 
making a quick turn-around makes the service pay. 
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The motorship Coolcha of the Ocean Motorship Line loaded 
750,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. This was the second 
cargo shipped to that port by special boat during January. 


The freighter Canadian Skirmisher cleared for Australia 
with a cargo consisting of about 4,000,000 ft. of lumber and 
some general. Another lumber carrier, the barkentine Kath- 
erine Mackall, which has been on berth at Hastings Mills for 
several weeks, is expected to leave port shortly. She is posted 
to sail on Wednesday. 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha steamer Alabama Maru loaded 
in January 2500 tons of herring, 200,000 feet of lumber and 500 
tons of pulp for ports in Japan. 


To take on a cargo of lumber for Japan, the steamer Yosh- 
ida Maru Number One is due in port the end of this month. Her 
only ports will be Seattle and Vancouver for call this trip. The 
Dominion Shipping Company is agent. ; 


The sea tug Celestial Empire the last week in January tow- 
ed the barquentine Katherine Mackall to Swiftsure lighthouse 
where she was cast loose and sailed for South Africa with a 
cargo of lumber. 


The Japanese freighter Thames Maru, to the order of 
Walker Ross of Seattle, has loaded 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
here and sailed Saturday for the Orient. This boat was handled 
here by the Dominion Shipping Co. 


Olaf Hanson, manager of the Hanson Tie & Timber Co., of 
Smithers, states that he has secured a contract from Eastern 
Canada to ship 300,000 feet of cedar poles. The work is to be 
commenced at once. This will keep the firm busy for four or 
five months, and will provide work for the settlers along the 
railway between Terrace and Hazelton. The poles are to be 
used for bridge and hydro-electric work. The cutting of ties in 
the interior has been completed and they are now being hauled 
out over the snow. The work will be finished by April. 


Fifty thousand feet of dressed spruce lumber was shipped 
aboard the Blue Funnel Line freighter Memnon from here by 
the McElroy Lumber Company, Ltd., during January, consigned 
to F. A. Lightbody, Glasgow. 


The Provincial Lumber Company, Ltd., suing Griffith R. 
Hughes on a promissory note made by the Frondeg Lumber Co., 
of which he was a partner, succeeded before Mr. Justice Murphy 


in establishing their claim. His Lordship held that the date of | 


Hughes’ insolvency was fixed at Sept. 30, 1920, and that his 
partnership in the Frondeg Company was in full force to that 
date. Hence, all monies due him under the partnership prior 
to that date were liable and he gave judgment accordingly. 


The C.G.M.M Ltd., is defendant in a suit started at Van- 
couver by C. Gardner Johnson, for $4,367, claimed commission 
for arranging ocean freight space for the shipment of ties sent 
to Alexandria, Egypt, in April last. Plaintiff claims he was 
asked to arrange the space and did so, the rate to be $29 per 
thousand on which he was to receive 2 per cent. commission. 
The C.G.M.M. made a new arrangement with the shippers, the 
Canada Overseas Trading Co., Ltd., and both concerns refuse 
to pay the commission. 


Four times the original amount of a claim for timber des- 
troyed by a fire alleged to have been started on the P.G.E. right 
of way has long since gone in law costs over the case, which has 
been dragging in the courts since 1919. H. L. Macdonald 
brought suit against the provincially owned P. G. E. Railway 
for $3,000 for alleged burning of timber limits along the right 
of way of the railway, 21 miles from Squamish. The claim was 
that a bonfire had been started by workmen disposing of rubbish 
on prada 2 of way. The costs in the case to date exceed 
$12,000. 
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en THE MCMILLAN Has 38% More 


Air Space 

Self Cleaning B t 
Gable Top Grate Bar urea Exel 

Has 35% More Produces Hot, 

Grate Area. We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the Clean Fire. 

boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 

there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 


Actual cutting results have made the SIMONDS 
INSERTED TOOTH SAW the most popular 
saw on the market. It is an economical saw that 
cuts fast. Due to its clearance and construction 
the SIMONDS point eliminates binding in the 
cut. SIMONDS is the right saw for your use. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd. 


“THE SAW MAKERS”, MONTREAL, QUE. 
ST. JOHN, N.B. - - VANCOUVER, B.C. 


THE 


Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - - ONTARIO 
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Keep Trade in the Proper Channels 


Two Authorative Opinions Regarding the Lumber Situation 


TERRY & GORDON, LIMITED 
Toronto, Canada 


Editor Western Lumberman, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear Sir:— 

Your circular letter addressed to our Vancouver office, has 
been forwarwed to us here for reply. 

In your letter you ask for the opinion of lumbermen in an- 
swer to a number of stated questions, which we will answer from 
our point of view. You may take these opinions for what they 
are worth. 

1. As to whether the lumber industry of Western Canada 
has benefitted in any way from the difficulties through which 
it has passed in the last year and a half. We would say, that 
experience should always help, providing it does not kill, or 
damage an industry beyond repair. We should also say that 
this experience should have taught the lumber industry all over 
the country that what goes up must come down; also, the higher 
a commodity goes up in price, the farther it has to drop, and 
that stabilization of prices is a condition to be ardently desired. 

2. This question might be answered in the same way. 

3. The question of the effect of continued competition at 
unprofitably low prices can have only one answer; that is, the 
failure of the competitors. The lumbermen of Eastern Canada 
might be cited as an example of what can be done. A year 
ago spruce logs cost $18 to $20 on the banks of the river. Today 
they are being delivered at from $5 to $6 per M feet. Men 
are being paid $1 per day and board, and one man is as good 
this year as at least two were last year. In other words, they 
are getting back to real production. In our opinion all branch- 
es of the lumber business are being forced to work and work 
hard for every dollar they are going to make in the immediate 
future at least. 

4. The best suggestion that we know of in regard to the 
stabilization of prices, as well as the best advice in regard to 
production, can best be obtained by the confinement of trade to 
proper channels. Again would we point out the example of 
the Eastern Canadian lumber manufacturer, who as a rule 
markets his lumber through a reliable wholesaler whom he 
makes responsible not only for giving him proper advice (coupl- 
ed with his own judgment), but upon whom he leans for finan- 
cial help in time of need. 

The Eastern lumber manufacturer has tried selling direct 
to the consumer or the retailer, with unsatisfactory results to 
himself and to the trade generally, and has found in practically 
all cases that this system of marketing is unwise and extremely 
expensive in the end. 

The Western lumber manufacturer, particularly, is from 
our point of view frequently ground between the mill-stones of 
the logging companies on the one hand and the insatiable con- 
sumer or retailer on the other, who have no other interest than 
the grinding of prices down to unprofitable levels. 

British Columbia lumber is occupying a prominent place in 
the Eastern Canadian market, and, if properly handled, will not 
only increase in prominence, but will become increasingly re- 
munerative to the producers, but we scarcely know of any com- 
modity which has been knocked about from pillar to post as 
the handling of British Columbia lumber in the Eastern Can- 
adian market has been, largely on account of the manufacturers 
cutting across regular trade channels and selling direct to con- 
sumers as far as they possibly can.This practice has resulted in 
the “short-circuiting” of regular currents of trade with conse- 
quent aisaeey to the manufacturer in particular, and the trade 
in general. 

5. We think, that generally speaking, the prices of lum- 
ber have reached bottom and while we may not look for in- 
creased prices during the next twelve months, we may hope- 
fully look forward to an increased demand, which is always 
the forerunner of better prices. 

6. In regard to the export lumber trade. Here again we 
would point out the advisability of disposing of the product of 

3ritish Columbia mills through proper trade channels. 
Very truly yours, 
TERRY & GORDON, LIMITED, 


Per A. E. Gordon. 


MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Nelson, British Columbia. 


Editor Western Lumberman, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Sir:— 
“T duly received your recent letter and have delayed reply 


thereto as I did not have the figures you requested covering 
operations for the past year. 


“Returns from our mills are not yet complete but I have 
made an estimate which will be fairly accurate. Figures for 
the past year compared with 1920 are as follows: 


1921 1920 

Million feet Million feet 
Production: <2 eos 230 325 
hipomients). 2.) uae hee ae ree 220 247 
stocks: atxend of year. 2a 175 165 


“Sales to Eastern Canada show a substantial increase over 
1920, both as to volume and percentage of the total, while ship- 
ments to the Northwest and United States fell off considerably. 

“Conditions in the Northwest during the past year are 
doubtless well known to you so I will not refer to same here. 

“Northwest demand continues light. Movement to Eastern 
Canada fair, principally upper grades. No large increase in 
Eastern business can be expected for bulk of our production, 
namely, common lumber, until such time as transportation costs 
have come down in keeping with the mill value of lumber. 

“Log cut this winter will be below normal, and lumber 
production during 1922 promises to be no greater if as great 
as during the past year. Volume of production will, however, 
depend entirely upon future demand. 

I trust that the above information may be of some value 
to you.” 

Yours very truly, 
I. R. POOLE, Secretary. 


~ INSURANCE FOR LOGS IN TRANSIT BY TOW 


The Seaport Agencies, Mr. C. F. Millar, president, an- 
nounce the return of Mr. E. C. Scott, manager of the Log Insur- 
ance department, from an extended visit to London, England. 
While there Mr. Scott completed the arrangement for the full 
coverage of logs in transit by tow. Under the new arrange- 
ments the logs can be insured for any tow between Prince 
Rupert and Olympia, Washington. 

The new rates are based on a percentage of the coverage. 
They provide lower rates for shorter tows, for flat booms, Davis 
rafts and for cribs. Partial loss is paid on flat booms and 
cribs. A discount is also offered for volume of business. 

Under these conditions a logger’s timber becomes an asset 
at his booming ground instead of being a liability until it is tied 
up at the point of delivery. 


COURTESY vs. TACT 


In one of his talks about B. C. Red Cedar Shingles, on his 
recent trip east, Fred Lamar spoke of treating a certain type of 
customer with ‘courtesy and tact.’”’ Someone asked him to 
distinguish between the two words, so Fred said he would do 
so in the words of a colored plumber who had been asked th 
same question. 

Rastus had been telephoned to come and fix the plumbing 
in the bathroom of an old customer. He said: “I went down to 
the house and rang th’ bell; as no one comes an’ I thinks they 
knows I’se comin’, I goes right in and up stairs and opens the 


bathroom door an‘ there’s the lady o’ th’ house right in th’. 


bathtub. I’se jest shuts the door quick an‘ says ’cuse me, 
MISTER.” Now, that ‘’Scuse me,” that’s courtesy, but that 
“MISTER,” that’s tact.” 


The steamer Bessie Dollar limped into Esquimalt on Feb- 
ruary 14 after losing her deckload and being severely knocked 
about some 1200 miles at sea. 
her own power. The repairs will take several weeks. 


She was able to get back under © 
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DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
IPMENT 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 


Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Western Pine 


and Larch 


Our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, coupled with care in grad- 
ing assures 
satisfaction. 


our customers 


We always carry complete 
stocks of 


Dimension - Siding 
Ceiling - Finish 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 


We have 12,000,000 feet of 


Air Dried Lumber in our 
yards. 


Otis Reales Lambes Co. 


LIMITED 
B. C. 


Wycliffe - - 


SALES AGENTS 


McDonald Lumber Co. 


Union Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG 
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A REAL MONEY MAKER 


Low production costs take their start in your Boiler room. A modern, high grade, 
efficient Boiler cuts down fuel costs and operating costs. We build the kind of Boilers 
that make money for you. Our designs are modern. Our workmanship un- 
surpassed. We build all types and our prices are invitingly low at this time. 


ENGINEERING AND MACHINE WORKS OF CANADA 


LIMITED 
KELLY-POWELL, LIMITED, AGENTS AT WINNIPEG 


ST. CATHERINES, ONTARIO GORMAN’S LIMITED, AGENTS AT EDMONTON, CALGARY AND VANCOUVER 
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We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 
SEYMOUR 
Fy FD 
o i LIMTTED 
229 & 
IOBaY WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 
ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


66 ° 99 More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt ane 


| T D. K. McLaren, Limited 
BE IN G> Montreal - : - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - 334 Cordova Street West 


Toronto - - 194 King St. West 
St. John, N.B. - 90 Germain Street 


A survey of the largest and fastest running mills will show that 
y Disston Circular Saws and Band Saws predominate. 


Saws made by Disston workmen and Disston methods stand up 
to the work and run true to speed. 


Each swaging and filing during the entire life of the saw finds 
the same quality of steel that the saw possesses when new. No 
matter what your requirements—whether they be for log sawing, 
factory work, or metal cutting—you’ll find a Disston that is 
exactly right for your particular needs. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, LIMITED 
TORONTO - CANADA 


iN Branch - Vancouver, B.C. 
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Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. 
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For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. \ Ie 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent | Re . — 
G slit Rea 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods | Co., Hamilton TOWER BLD 


N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes = , 
are —s_— |_y 9) Supply House 
Strong a es Columbia 


Mi, 
GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER ° CANADA 


Established 1904 


DIMOND > STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


ANNOUNCEMENT--- 
We are the Canadian Manufacturers of 


THE “J. & C.” PORTABLE ROSSER 


The latest Rosser built. : 


A Really Portable Machine, very Economical of Wood. 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


Enquiries Solicited 


THE SMITH FOUNDRY COMPANY, LTD. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 
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McCordick’s Lace Leathers QUALITY & SERVICE 


TANNED AND RAWHIDE 
Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 


best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this line is at your 
service. 


HOCKEY LACES 


For Lumbermen’s, Miners’ 
and Prospectors’ Boots 


Strong, tough laces of any length re- os 
quired that will stand up under the phaiieg 
hardest wear and tear. Ask for Mc- 
Cordick’s and see that you get them, 
for there are no others “just as good.” 


The Smart-Turner Machine Company 


Limited 


F.C. McCORDICK  &. catherines, one Hamilton - Canada 
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PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


ONE SURE WAY OF REDUCING LOGGING COSTS IS TO INSTALL THE 


DUPLEX LOADER 


We are the originators of the Duplex Loader and over 130 Washington Duplex Loaders are Vancouver Mchy. Depot, Ltd. 


now in operation, all giving satisfaction. 


Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 4 inch and 5 ply % inch thick. 
Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock - Ontario 


Displaces old loading methods 


[nexcelled for handling both 
short and long logs. 


Power as wanted. 
Less skill required in handling. 
Fase and speed of operation. 


Xtra logs every day and more 
profits. 


WASHINGTON IRON 
WORKS 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Agents: 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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i Cutting Yarding Costs with a j 
i 
| 


_ Hall Gas Donkey 


ll AT SEYMOUR INLET 


"I BELLHAM & WELLDE PUT IN A BOOM OF 250 M CEDAR OF THE CLASS OF 
| TIMBER ILLUSTRATED 


DIAMETER 9 FT. LENGTH 16 FT. 


Sims Martin Co. | 


i INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 


Phone Douglas 2742 


1221-1225 Alberni St. Vancouver, B.C. 


The 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


SS eS = 
MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


FOR SALE 


a large quantity of Second- 
He 1d R ub yber and Leather Belting in 
a nd plys up to 24 inches in 
ith, whi -~h we can sell at mterest- 
ces. Send us your requirements. 
N. SMITH 


BELTING 


sizes 


138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 


BALE-TIES 


For 
BALING 
PULP 

Also other Wire Products 


Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., 
Hamilton, Canada 


The Ltd. 


Office and Works: 


MODERN MARINE MACHINERY 


Steam Towing Machines. 
Cargo and Deck 
eam Capstans, Dock Gyp- 
ring Engines, Hydraulic 
lists, etc. 
Manufactured by 

The Corbet Poundry and Machine Co. 
Limited, Owen Sound, Canada 


Automatic 


indlasses, 


: 
Freight He 


FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
ee properties we are offer- 

ng for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 
TIMBER 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 


420-24 Yancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


~ 


F ROSITIONS. WANTED: 
3 BUSINESS: “OPPORTUNITIES~* ane 
Se ASE SLIT RPS AERIS 


H ELP. WANTE 


All adver tisements under this department 20 cents per line or $2.80 per inch 


for each insertion. 


upon request. 


25 per cent. discount allowed on four or more insertions. No 
insertion for less than twenty-five cents. 


Rates for small display advertisements 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit 


with copy. 
in care of Western Lumberman, 
910 Electric Railway Chambers, 


Winnipeg, 
Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law - 


Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed 
Suite 106, Winch Building, Vancouver, B.C., or 


Manitoba. 


to deliver letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his 
identity may economically do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; 
the price of the advertisement covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


WANTED 


Practical sawmill man to take active 
management of 30,000 capacity saw- 
mill proposition in ‘southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia. Must have $10,000 or 
more to purchase interest in business. 
We own sawmill, camps and logging 
equipment, and have large source of 
mixed timber supply—very accessible 
and cheap to log—which we pay for 
as we cut it. Do not answer this add 
unless you are a practical man, have 
had experience and have the cash to 
invest, as this is a gilt-edge proposi- 
tion. Apply Box 101, Western Lum- 
berman, 212 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, 
BC; 


TIMBER FOR SALE 


“We own nearly one billion feet of 
pine and Douglar fir in Douglas 
County, Oregon, that we are offer- 
ing for immediate sale at One Dol- 
lar per thousand net to us. If in- 
terested inquire of N. Emerson, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
who will give full information and 
show the timber in a general way to 
reliable parties. Neenah-Oregon 
Land Co., Neenah, Wisconsin.” 


JUDGMENT RESERVED 
LUMBER DEAL CASE 


Mr. Justice McCarthy recently 
reserved judgment in an action by 
Peter McFadden against the Whitlock 
Lumber Company, Limited. 

Plaintiff, who is a miner. working 
at Drumheller, sued defendant for 
damages for trespass, conversion of 
lumber and breach of contract. 
Plaintiff ordered lumber for the erec- 
tion of a house from the defendant 
company, two loads of which were 
delivered. Afterjhav ing made deliv- 
ery of these two loads the defendant 
company declined to furnish more 
unless security for payment thereof 
were given. The defendant alleged 
that it was agreed that the lumber 
already delivered shoul be taken back. 
Plaintiff denied this. One load only 
was taken back. 

The plaintiff claimed damages for 
trespass committed in the moving of 
the lumber and the conversion of the 
same. He also claimed general dam- 
ages for breach of contract to supply 
the lumber and special damages, be- 
ing the loss of prospective profits 
from a boarding house in which he 
intended to carry on. The plaintiff 
and wife gave evidence. The man- 
ager, the secretary and teamster of 
the defendant company and L. Cador 
gave evidence for the defendant. 
After hearing argument judgment 
was reserved. 


BURGLARS FIRE 
PRINCE ALBERT YARD 


The office of the Sturgeon Lake 
Lumber Company, at Prince Albert, 
Sask., was entered by burglars dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays but the 
thieves did not succeed in securing 
any booty. 

A valiant attempt had been made 
to open the safe in the office but 
without success, and no doubt as a 
mark of their disappointment and dis- 
approval the thieves set fire to the 
office buildings. Damage from this 
cause is estimated to be about $1,090. 


Shurly-Dietrich Co., Ltd., Galt, 
Ont., staged a saw tooth guessing 
contest at the Made-in-Galt Exposi- 
tion, held recently in that city. They 
showed a coil of %-inch band saw 
blade and offered a number of prizes 
for those who came nearest guessing 
the exact number of teeth. The cor- 
rect figure was 22,012. The prize- 
winning guess was 22,016, the second 
prize was won by 22,001, and the 
third 22,000. This contest aroused 
a considerable amount of interest and 
was the means of getting $75.00 for 
the Galt Hospital. The guesses sub- 
mitted ranged all the way from 456 
to 45,000,000. 


The Regina Sash & Door Factory, 
Regina, Sask., have been refused per- 
mission by the city council to erect 
a new plant on a site owned by the 
company at Athol and South Railway 
Streets. This was in deference to 
protests from ratepayers who claim- 
ed that the presence of a factory in 
this district would lower property 
values. 
templation and if negotiations are 
successful, the new plant of the Re- 
gina S ash & Door Factory may be 
located in Block, 318 immediately 
south of the C.P.R. tracks. 


CEMENT ASSOCIATION BASES 
MEMBERSHIP ON QUALITY 
OF PRODUCT 


At the final session of the annual 
meeting of the Portland Cement 
Association, which was held recently 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, the 
Association’s Constitution and _ by- 
by-laws were amended so as to make 
membership in the Association “con- 
tingent upon member’s product meet- 


A new site is under con-. 
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ing the standard specifications for 
Portland Cement adopted by the 
United States Government and the 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials.”” 

Engineers, architects and contrac- 
tors are familiar with the high stand- 
ard of specifications governing ce- 
ment manufacture and will herald 
this action as the greatest advance 
step ever taken by the industry. 

Along with other scientific-educa- 
tional-research activities, the Port- 
land Cement Association is distin- 
guished for its co-operative work with 
technical societies. This has been in 
the nature of contributing to the im- 
provement of building materials, 
methods and standards in general, 
among these being building codes, but 
the Association has particularly been 
active in keeping standard require- 
ments for Portland Cement on a high 
plane and in insuring its proper use 
by the consuming public. 


Fred Butterfield,r.r.e.,8.c.L.s. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 


314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


Gp Frew bi 

<a°44 Log Stamps 

lace Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 


93 Church St. Toronto 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs; Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25c for Mailing Package, ete. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


a B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash ; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 

hours), and others. | 
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MILK 


for the lumber camp __ F oREEP bry 


Order Klim from your 


wholesale grocer and 
Milkstock and Trumilk 
direct from our near- 
est branch. 


OWDERED MILK has proved an 
P ideal form of milk supply for the 


lumber camp. You can give the 


men all the milk and cream they want 


—at very little cost. It is easy to KLIM is pure, fresh skim- MILKSTOCK is powder- TRUMILK is powdered 
med milk—first pasteur- ¢d skimmed milk — very rich whole milk—con- 

transport—easy to use—always sweet : good and economical for ae, : 
ized, then powdered. all cooking uses. Has taining the cream of rich 

and fresh—never freezes. Use it in Used in the best homes’ the fresh flavor of new milk. Can be used on 


throughout Canada—for skimmed milk and can be the table for drinking 


; : used for the table as 
its convenience and qual- well as for soups, pud- 


every way ordinary milk or cream is aictsh SNCAS TS 
> ») 


used. Why not write now for sam- ity. For camp use, buy dings, gravies, etc. Pack- etc. Packed in 45-lb. 
itn the 10-lb.. Hotel size ed in 50-lb. and 100-lb. and 90-Ib. sealed drums. 

ples and prices? f Thar drums. Order direct W ai : 
rom your wholesale gro- fy5m us or from your e se lrect to ensure 


jobber. freshness. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED ‘°°? morneu 


B. C. Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, Vancouver 


THE “MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS | 


HE “MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The ‘“‘Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 
etc. 


The “Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph shows the “Marion” 21 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. After completing 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the ‘‘Marion.”’ 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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“Extra” 
Oak Tan 
Belting 


Waterproof 
Belting 


——————————— sss 
————S ee 


BELTING CEMENT 


“ACME” WATERPROOF CEMENT | “EXTRA” (Not Waterproof) CEMENT 


THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED COLD. THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED HOT 


OUR CEMENT IS STOCKED IN PINT, QUART AND GALLON TINS, WHICH ARE AIR TIGHT. 


cages FLECK BROTHERS, LTD. 2" 


«4593 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. A. 5. RU 


This is the Place me : 
Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 
etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 


this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. : 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company Marion Steam Shovel Company 
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PIPE BENDS 
ARE THE STANDARD 


No2 
\ SINGLE OFFSET 
|S QUARTER BEND 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping 
Equipment and Distributors of pipe, 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
1280 ST. PATRICK STREET 


MONTREAL 


Branches and Warehouses: CRANE-B ENNETT 


HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, Limited 


WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY. : 
HAMILTON, VANCOUVER, LONDON, Hea ONDON, ENGLAND] 


: Sales Offices: Sales Offices: 


QUEBEC, SHERBROOKE, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHANs 
ST. JOHN, VICTORIA. LEEDS, GLASGOW. 
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Logging Equipment 


the choice of the logger 
because of its Unequalled 
Service. 


Price is a second con- 
sideration but also im- 
portant. 


Large turnover and small 
expenses enable us to sell 
at prices much lower than 
those of inferior goods. 


Quality - Value - Service 


“High Lead”’ 
No. 214-36x5 


Opsal Steel Company 


Limited 
formerly known as 


COLUMBIA BLOCK & TOOL CO. 
Dufferin & Quebec Sts. 


J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Head once,, Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 
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SAWS 


We have been engaged in their manufacture 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


and experience has taught us how to produce saws that prove durable and trust- 
worthy under the most strenuous conditions. 


OUR SPECIALTY—CHISEL-TOOTH SAWS, BITS and SHANKS 
R.HOE&CO. - NEWYORK 


AGENTS: 
Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., F. Parks & Co., 
Winnipeg, Man. Cranbrook, B. C. 


a oe > ~GANADIANROBERTDOLL AR - 
Eas : Co. Le. ; 


A}, 
ae 
¢ ~ * ice 

i : snot a 
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The above locomotive had been through a wreck and was received by us practically as a pile of scrap iron, and was 
completely reco Be Te er 


We Specialize in: 6 6 ® 9. 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS USE WV. E WwW. 


SAW MILL REPAIRS STEEL CASTINGS, and Avoid 
LOGGING ENGINES AND TRUCKS Costly Shut Downs _ : 
SPARK ARRESTERS We can supply you with any grade of Steel Casting 
BOILERS, BURNERS AND STACKS from Mild to Manganese. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. MS: is 
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Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. Canadian Government 
Beto stoaesd tage oer Merchant Marine Limited 


CANADIAN BRANCHES 


Offices in Western Provinces: e e 
nity Way ants st ni Monthly Freight Service to 


| Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge Australia and New Zealand 
SASKATCHEWAN one 6 - 
Mensa iRenina’ 0) Saskatoon Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 


EASTERN OFFICES Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 
Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa : , 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto For rates and information apply to 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


Tr ee ee bi as sickest Re Loe : — 


“Shay” Geared Locomotives 
‘“‘They Deliver the Goods’”’ 


The ‘‘Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 


Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co. 


Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
Representatives for British Columbia 


CANADIAN WILLIAMETTE COMPANY, LIMITED Vimeon eral C. 


\iee STANDARD” 
Gs bw Ws «8 


ner vt, Boilers Are Our Specialty 


ah Z r Locomotive, Scotch Marine, Return Tubular, Vertical Stationary, Water Tube and 
Mg | ! Dror es ac Hot Water are some of the types manufactured. 
VANCOUVER RC | 6 ff ose! 
i : / 
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Quick Deliveries an Added Feature 


ULCAN 


MEAD OFFICE 


VANCOUVER BC. 
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iB YOU WANT TO REACH THE CAMP SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
LUMBERING INDUSTRY IN: BRITISH COLUMBIA YOU WILL FIND IT 
TO ADVERTISE IN THIS PAGE. 

—=' Write —— 
The Western Lumberman for rates and particulars 


PROFITABLE 


UNION 
MADE 


Burroughs Standard Calculat- 


LUMBER HARNESS 
ing (Non-Listing) Machine 


The John Bull Line 


The I. T. 
LOGGERS’ BOOT 


Guaranteed to Hold Caulks and avis 


Made by 
Thoroughly Watertight 


The R. M. Beal Leather Co. 


Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. 


Ask for Prices 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 
W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. 


Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Chicago 


_ 
is the many points. of superiority of the 
Burroughs Calculator that will decide 

you in its favor 
Low Price—Handsome Appearance—Col- 
umn Lock—The Locked Adding Wheel 
Feature — Improved Cancelling Short 
Handle Stroke—Easy Key Action—Weight 
11 pounds — Small Size — Compactness 
—Durability — Practicability — Simple 
Construction — Fewer Parts. 


Straight to the Answer --- saving Time, Labor 
and Money. 


Backed by the Burroughs Reputation 
and by Burroughs Service 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada 
Limited 
119 Pender St. W., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Phone Sey. 466 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools 


The Standard Tools 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


and Price 
Domi 


Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants, 


Mail Orders personally attended to 


MacLACHLAN-TAYLOR CO. 


63 Cordova Street West, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Next Door to Loggers’ Hall 
Phone Repairs Done 
Seymour 556 While You Wait 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 
BARTER COIN 
is in use; then im- 
itation isn’t pos- 
sible. Sample if 
you ask for it. 
We also make 
Time Checks, 


Stencils and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


367 W. Munroe Street - CHICAGO 


Finest Quality 
Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 
Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


—— 


Boom Chains - 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Pembroke, Ont. 
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€ Logging Locomotive 


for Millmen who 
Study economizing 
in hauling 


HIS powerful rugged LOCOMOTIVE | 
is built expressly for duty among 
the tall timbers. 


The two great fundamentals in its construc- 
tion are POWER and ECONOMY. Its 
average cost for power and renewal of parts 
is from $15.00 to $20.00 per month. If you | 
*: ras are anxious for a good paying solution to | 

ek LT your hauling problems—WRITE TO US and 
MILL MACHINERY CNS ad ape FORGINGS  8¢l the facts—they are worth knowing. 

ALL KINDS OF REPAIRS 


Westminster lron Works, Limited 


Tenth Street NEW WESTMINSTER British Columbia 


Payette’s No. 2B Heavy Duty Steel 


Sawmill Carriages WITH STEAM OR HAND SET WORKS 


Will cut your lum- 
ber year after year, 
quickly and accur- 
ately, with little or 
no repairs. 


NOTICE- EQUIPPED 
WITH OUR 
PAYETTES LATEST 
PAT MILL DOG 
We also make car- 
riages, lighter mo- 
dels, in cast iron or 


steel. 


N OT E :—All our | 
carriages are 
equipped with Pa- : 
yette’s 1921 Latest 
Improved Patent 
Mill Dogs which 
will handle logs 
from 3” to 72” in 
hardwood or pine. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, BLUE PRINTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


i P ay @ tt e C O., Engineers and Machinists P ec n eC t a n g 


A Pt «ca Proprietor. ONTARIO 
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The Horizontal Band Re-Saw 


NE great feature of the Horizontal Resaw is its adaptabil- 

ity to all classes of work. It can be used in a tie mill 

for producing lumber from the slabs that are left when 

a small log is cut in a tie, it can be used in the ordinary lum- 

ber mill for working up the slabs that are produced in the 

ordinary course of manufacture, or it can be used in a mill, 

cutting very small logs which can be split on the head rig and 
worked up into lumber on the resaw. 

The advantages of a resaw over the ordinary log carriage 


Orillia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 
Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


in producing lumber from small logs, are that the feed is 
continuous in one direction so that there is no loss of time such 
as takes place on the reverse run of a carriage, neither is 
there a loss of power such as when a heavy carriage has to be 
reversed. A resaw operator does not have to have the same 
skill as the head sawyer in a mill and no dogging arrange- 
ment is required on a resaw since the slabs are handled face 
down, which automatically tends to the production of accur- 
ate lumber. 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
Williams & Wilson, Ltd., Montreal 


L 
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| A Super Re-Saw 


For years we have recognized the faults of the horizontal re-saw, 
such as the excessive space taken up in the mill—the necessity of 
raising or lowering the bed, or the saw blade itself in order to change 
the thickness of cut—the difficulty of separating the slab from the 
lumber at the rear of the machine, and the advisability of having 
every slab inspected by the sawyer before being passed through the 
machine. But until recently we have never been able to perfect a 
vertical re-saw which would meet in every way the high standard of 
excellence which every machine bearing the name of WATEROUS 
must possess.. We are at last, however, able to 
- offer to the Sawmill Men of Canada, a machine 
that not only overcomes the above faults, but one 
which combines all the advantages of the hori- 
zontal and vertical re-saws. 


Here is a machine which will positively cut 


— 


MOLSON’S BANK BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


LUMBERMA-'N 


straight slabs and half logs regardless of irregularities in material. 
The bed consists of four fluted rolls which are adjustable and which 
take the place of the planed table. 

There are two press rolls. The first swings on a vertical shaft in a 
frame which presses firmly against the feed rolls, bent to the saw in 
a stream actuated saw tooth roll. These two rolls are so arranged 
as to automatically take care of all variations in the size and shape 
of the slabs. The swinging arm roller mounts any slabs immediately 
and the pressure of the oscillating cylinder aligns the slabs against 
the first two feed rolls, swinging the tail of the 
slab immediately in the line of the saw cut, this 
taking place before the saw enters the cut. 


This arrangement prevents the usual thick or thin 
or scooped ends that are so common in all re-saws 
carrying the single press rolls and feed rolls. 


WESTERN 


COR DAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 


Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 


LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Selling Agents 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


Haulage and 
Hoisting Ropes 


Saw Carriage 
Ropes 


Smoke Stack 
Stays 


Standard or 
Lang’s Lay 


Wire Rope Fittings 


Wire Rope Grease 


The B. Greening Wire Co., 


HAMILTON - ONTARIO 


LUMBERMAN 


ee 


WESTERN SMELTING & REF 


‘Nin 


aa 


fie 


Made in Canada 


DURABILITY 
G. W. 


PRODUCTS GIVE RESULTS 


XXXX Nickel Babbitt 


high speed and heavy pressure bearings 


None better for marine engine 
bearings, serves where others fail 


GREAT WESTERN | 


SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


Manufacturers of-All Grades of Babbitts, including 
Special No. 1 Railroad Babbitt for general service 


VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA — 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS; MINN. , 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA | 
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“HAMILTON” 
LOG CARRIAGES 


Above cut shows one of our No. 2 HEAD BLOCK CARRIAGES with knee opening 40” from 
saw line. Note the sturdy compact lines of this carriage, built for heavy but accurate service with 
weight properly distributed, and the dogs set low on the knees to insure gripping of the smallest 
logs. 

We make these Carriages with pine or oak frames any length—having cast iron, or steel cast 
head blocks—with knee opening of 33”; 40”, and 54”, and equipped with any number of head 
blocks of any spacing required. Hand or Steam Set may be used, and carriages are designed for 
either steam or rope feed. They are built of the best materials obtainable for fast and accurate 
cutting, are equipped with NEW DESIGN AXLE RECEDING WORKS and have carriage wheels 
14”, 16” or 18” diameter. We have installed hundreds of these carriages in Mills from Coast to 
Coast, and we guarantee them in material, workmanship, and design to equal any on the market 
today, and to give thorough satisfaction wherever used. 


OUR CARRIAGE CATALOGUE IS YOURS UPON REQUEST 


Consult us for any of your saw mill needs, and you will have a Plant looking after your inter- 
ests that has been in the Sawmill Machinery game for over sixty-five years. 


William Hamilton Company, Limited 


Agents: J. L. Neilson & Co., Winnipeg, Man. Peterborough, Ont. 
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ATKINS 


AWS 


STERLING 
QUALITY 


MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS ‘wun SAW 
QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Crow’sNest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B.C. 


HERE ARE FACTS ABOUT 


amatco 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 


the ideal 


Send Veneer Wallboard 


Here is a point of para- 
mount importance which ap- 
plies to Lamatco Cottonwood 
Veneer panels. They are 
entirely free from resin and 
pitch. This genuine Veneer 
Wallboard grain can never 
shrink in, or stand out. For 
this reason we chose genuine 
cottonwood as a faultless 
lumber product for the man- 
ufacturing of Lamatco Ven- 
eer Wallboard because it 
presents a surface which 
cannot be equalled for the 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


Service 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


Quality - 


Vancouver Sales Office: 


JAMES WOOD 


314 Yorkshire Building 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CoO., 
LIMITED 


Factory: 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


application of fine enamels, 
flat wall paints, kalsomine, 
or any up-to-date method of 
finishing. Wall paper can 
also be applied without the 
usual coat of size. 


Lamatco Veneer Wall- 
board is threatening the po- 
pularity of Plaster—because 
of its adaptibility to any 
method of finishing — its 
beautiful natural grain, and 
the fact that moisture or 
fluctuations in temperature 
have no effect upon it. 


f 


Send for Samples 


G British Columbia Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. 


Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
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a Insure Your Logs in Tow! 
WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


YOU CAN INSURE with Lloyd’s Underwriters and Co-insuring British Marine Companies at low rates, based on value 
and length of tow. For Information and rates, write or phone 


SEAPORT ACENCIES, LIMITED 


110 LONDON BUILDING, 626 PENDER STREET, WEST 
PHONE SEYMOUR 20-21 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


‘Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 
Siding 
‘QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Westminster Mill 


Company 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


McLaren Lumber Company 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: “QUALITY and SERVICE’’ 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


RADFORD | 
GUARANTEED #22 MILLWORK 
=z 
It is time to look your stocks over and fill in where | 
necessary. Try us for anything in the Millwork line. 
We can—and will—satisfy you with quality and price. 


RADFORD, WRIGHT, WILSON COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MAN. MOOSE JAW, SASK. 
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There’sa New Hopein the Air | 
Let us Make it a Reality! 


As “inner moods are more than external circumstances” it may also be 
said that 1922 will be largely what you make it. As the new Spring 
advances every day brings its own assurance that the worst is buried with the past and the best is about to dawn. 

The mood for building is about to seize every house-sparrow, and every home builder who can finance it is surely thinking of a habitation he 
can call his own. Are you ready to meet and to encourage any disposition of the kind in your territory? We offer you the peak point in 
quality and service in every description of B. C. Lumber. 


Write, phone or wire for quotations. We can ship immediately—all 
first-class conditioned dry stock. 


COAL 


socio agente tor int 9 at Esaner oot wx ov emo PY NIC Lumber & Coal Co. 


needs, in lump, stove and nut. Also Canmore Steam Semi-anthracite, the most 
powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. LIMITED 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Requirements on 
New Construction 


Can be secured through MacLean Reports. 
A verified advance information service in 
your morning mail, containing all the in- 
formation necessary to the intelligent soli- 
citation of current and future business. 


Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED ‘ ‘ Apt. 
Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


212 Winch Buildi i 
inch Building, 348 oe Seb Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


S ruce Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts 
? ? 


eo the following points: e 
Cedar Piling RAINY RIVER) : BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS Ontario Minn. | ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD | WILLIAMS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


Full Details of Material 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 
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We confidently assert that 


|Golden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t forget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million feet at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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ENGELMANN ,_ |@g , WHITE. a 


Grades 


Daily Capacity Superior 
100,000 Feet Manufacture 


LUMBER (Air and Kiln Dried) LATH 


Mountain Lumber 


Stock 1 k 2,000,000 pi 
ock 10,000,000 Feet Manuf acturers Stoce pieces 
— or S e e 
pa fhhe ape ecialties 
We manufacture both Eastern Mississippi Valley Grades P 


Shelving, Drop Siding, 
Flooring and Ceiling 


and Western Standard up 
to 12 inches wide and 


20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards 
U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 
pQUALTTY a bs C: SERVICE 


The McCormack LumberCo . 


BANK OF TORONTO BLDG. HAMILTON, CANADA 


ARE IN THE MARKET FOR G ie 5s a prospect the Goods 


BAG help Sales. Let us have your 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR mixed orders to put your stock 
SHIPLAP, BOARDS, BEVEL SIDIN in shape for SPRING BUSINESS. 
FLOORING, ee IN ALL GRADES. 


TIMBERS, DIMENSION, 
WIRE OR WRITE GIVING BEST PRICES 


ONTARIO MARKET 


IS OPEN TO YOU THROUGH OUR WESTERN OFFICE 


WIRE OR WRITE PRICES ON: 


K. D. Rough Fir 1 x 6 Spruce Cove Siding, 
Shed Stock 13 /16”"x5%” 


1 x 4 Spruce Flooring, 13/16” 2” Dimension sized 44” scant. 


2 Pi. THE FOSS LUMBER CO 
To R. C. FARROW, Western Representative. © 


1001 Dominion Bldg. Phone Sey. 2878 Vancouver, B.C. » Established 1905 , LIMITED 


LARKIN LUMBER COMPANY Winnipeg, Man. 


TORONTO 


| Lethbridge Imperial 
Pembina Peerless 


Drumheller Monarch 
The Standard Domestic Coals of the West 


Hillcrest 


The High Grade Steam Coal from the Crow’s Nest Pass 
SHIPMENT TO THE LEGITIMATE DEALER ONLY 


DOMESTIC AND STEAM COALS FROM EVERY FIELD 


COAL SELLERS LIMITED 


Western Canada’s pees Coal Distributors 
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25 Canada Life Bldg. jj  213-22nd St. j 904 Lancaste 
Phones A5810, 5819 Phone 2274 Phone 43800 Phone 4312 Phone Main 1326 


PLENTY OF CARS—Orders placed 
now shipped quickly 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Stocks in fair assortment 


Shevlin-Clarke ye Limited 


ort Frances, Ontario 


ip ie 
SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, =a 
300 Electric Railway Chamber 
H. E. DINEEN, Sales Agent. 
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Vv 
A FREE Book — 


FiUdnnU UN THCANH ANTAL | ae : <a at f | Lc acc A 
| \ Mil a 
that explains how to use Concrete for the making 
of Walks, Foundations, Barn Floors and other 
features of the farm that call for clean, dry, sani- 
tary conditions. If you know a farmer that has 
not read this book, let us have his name. 
If you are not selling as much Canada Cement as you think you 
should, write us and obtain the co-operation of our Service De- 
partment. We aim to help our Dealers in every possible way 
—and invite correspondence on whatever problems you may 
meet in the selling of “Canada” Cement. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 


2200 HERALD BUILDING MONTREAL 


Sales Offices at 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 
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MOUNTAIN Se FIR, CEDAR, 


Careful Grading f oe We are specially well 
Prompt Shipment = equipped to handle 


Perfect Manufacture ae _ : Mixed Car Orders 


i ORR 
eee Sa 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


) : Bloedel, Stewart & 
a Welch Ltd. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
LU MBER HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building | 


RED CEDAR VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SHINGLES SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


- 1020 White Building Myrtle Point, B.C. 
Union Bay, B. C. 


Fir—Spruce—Pine | | British Columbia Timber 


Red Cedar Shingles Loggers of 
|| Fir 
ee Cedar 

aga ee te Hemlock 


A wire to us, gets results 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, - B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


QUALITY High Grade Pine SERVICE 
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Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 


EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mer. 


When purchasing camp 
supplies do you figure 


QAAAAA AL | = Baa aaLS, 


on milk? 


M ILK is an item the men appreciate. It 

makes the meal complete. It gives the 
cook a chance to make real soup, gravies, pud- 
dings, tastier bread and griddle cakes. 


ELECT 
i: 


TOWER Bree acess ™ VANCOUVER 
HOKE SEY. ai Be 


Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


You can give your men this comfort by 
ordering our powdered milk products. In 
powder form, milk never freezes or sours. 
Easy to carry, ship or store. Always ready for 
use—for table or cooking. No waste. 


Powdered milk in camp costs less than 
fresh milk in the city and a great deal less than 
milk in any other form. It has the added 
feature of being more economical and conven- 
ient. Write us for comparative costs, and we 
will show you how you can save many many 
dollars on your milk supply. 


“TRUMILK” “MILKSTOCK” 


—powdered rich whole milk— —powdered skimmed milk — 
very good and economical for 
all cooking uses. Has the fresh 
milk. Can be used on the table flavor of new skimmed milk and 
can be used for the table as 
well as for soups, puddings, 
desserts, etc. Packed in 45 lb. gravies, ete. Packed in 50 lb. 
and 100 lb. drums. Order di- 
rect from us or from your 
well direct to ensure freshness. jobber. 


containing the cream of rich 


for drinking and on oatmeal 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply 36 inch thick. | 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


and 90 lb. sealed drums. We 


—is pure, fresh skimmed milk 
first pasteurized—then pow- 
dered. Used in the best homes 


throughout Canada — for its 
convenience and quality. For 
camp use, buy the 10 Ib. Hotel PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 
size from your’ wholesale 


grocer. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS Limited 


10-12 St. Patrick Street, TORONTO 
ST. JOHN MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
B. C. Distributors—Kirkland & Rose, Vancouver. 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock 2 Ontario 
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“PERFECT” 
<TONCAN> 


oF METAS o* 


From Factory to Fill - A Unit! 


OT the least of the advantages of Pedlar’s Culverts is the fact that no assembly is required at the 
fill except when larger lengths than 40 feet are required. They are unloaded from the flat car, 
re-loaded on wagon or truck, hauled to the job, and rolled right into the trench. This ease of 

haulage and installation is a great saver of time and labor. 


We also manufacture Steelcrate, Metal 
Lath, Rib Fabric, Floor Tyle, Metal 
Roofing and Siding, etc. 


WRITE FOR CULVERT BOOKLET—‘W. L.” 


THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 
(Hstablished 1861) 
80 Lombard Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
608 Tegler Bldg. 318 Homer Street 


CALGARY: 17 Union Bank Bldg. 


Easy to Haul—EKasy to Instal 
Diameters: 8 to 84 inches. 
Lengths up to 40 feet 


=F) 


Imperial Genuine 


AND 
Harris Heavy Pressure 


Babbitt Metals 


FOR THE LARGEST SHIPS, AND THE HEAVIEST 
WORKED LUMBER MILLS, WHERE GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS 
DESIRED, THERE ARE NO BABBITT METALS 
MADE THAT WILL COMPETE. 


DOUBLE SERVICE 


LESS PRICE 


Order your Requirements from our nearest Factory. 


The Canada Metal Company, Limited 


- HAMILTON MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


4 
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Associated Mills Limited | 


Vancouver,.;-27 oe 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Co., Ltd. Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


YOU 


Have the combined Service of six Coast Mills behind your 
requirements for B. C. Lumber. That means something to you 
at this time, when broken stocks are in evidence. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. MacFarlane Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
MacFarlane Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR. 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


CELAGAR A? 
BEVEL SIDING 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT: 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security umber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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'||Dry Hemlock} — 
ee 


Since a1003 | | 


that is paid! 


~ “CIRCULATION IS LIFE”--reflected only, in a trade paper, by 
the number of interested readers. A periodical is no stronger 
than its number of PAID Subscribers. 


CIRCULATION 


THE READING COLUMNS of any trade paper alone governs 
to an unlimited extent the steady interest of the subscriber. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CIRCULATION that is worthy of the 
consideration of the advertiser and that is a PAID circulation. 


THE JOURNAL THAT INTERESTS READERS and wins them 
to the extent of their remaining Subscribers year in and year 
out for nineteen years, is worthy of your consideration. 


1903—A QUALITY PAID CIRCULATION—1922 


106 WINCH BLDG., VANCOUVER 
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Established 


DIMOND 


pivonD 4° STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT.--- 
We are the Canadian Manufacturers of 


THE “J. & C.” PORTABLE ROSSER 


The latest Rosser built. 


A Really Portable Machine, very Economical of Wood. 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


Enquiries Solicited 


THE SMITH FOUNDRY COMPANY, LTD. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


} and Factory: 


MARCH, 1922 


J.C. McLarenBeltingCo. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 


Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


Head Office 


CRANE 
OIL SEPARATORS 


Have large areas and ample baffle 
surfaces, affording the highest 
degree of efficiency with the sligh- 
test loss in pressure. 


Be sure that your oil separator is properly drained! 


Iilustration shows 
Horizontal Type, which 
is made in all sizes. 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment 
and Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


CRANE 


Vertical Type, not Branches and Warehouses: LIM ITED CRANE-BENNETT 
illustrated, in sizes 114 ALIFAX, (OTTAWA, TORONTO, Limited 
’ 2 iNnires, EC AL CAT HEAD OFFICE & WORKS Hone MOON ENGURES 
, 


1280 ST. PATRICK STREET 
MONTREAL 


to 12-inch inclusive. 


Sales Offic Offices: 
QUEBEC, SHERBROOKE, 
ST. JOHN, VICTORIA. 


fales Offices: 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAMs 
LEEDS, GLASGOW. 


hia 


wd 
el 
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to cope with the heavy demand of cooking many meals and with- 


standing the hard wear of the lumber camps. 


A Range especially constructed 


with body of 14 gauge steel plate and top of extra heavy cast iron. 
Large oven and heavy copper reservoir. 


BURNS COAL OR WOOD—MADE IN THREE SIZES 


M°‘Clarys 
Head Office and Factories: London, Ont. 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


The “ALGOMA” 
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SYLVESTER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Suitable for Logging Camps, Etc. 


Hand Car Engines Pumping Motor Cars 
Section or Hand Cars Engines - Trailers or Push Cars 


Have your Hand Cars changed to Motor Cars. Used as Standard by 
the Railways of Canada and manufactured by 


SxS MANUFACTURING CoO. LTD. 


B.C. R tati innip ives: 
of Repgenantatinee LINDSAY, ONTARIO =—_Wgibes, Reprepentativess 
b13 Bk. of Nowa! Scotia Bldg. 85 Wat st 


Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 


CEDAR FIR. SPRUCE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Sure Service 


Prompt Shipment 


Planing Mill Douglas F ir _ Modern Mill 


2 : : Band Saw Equipment 
Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade throurhout 


Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Modern Machinery 
and 
Drying Facilities 


Marpole, B. C. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 


CRUISES ESTIMATES TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 


R. MacMillan Export Co. 


nee LIMGED — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S LEADING LUMBER EXPORTERS 


VANCOUVER, B. C., 
CANADA 


Our Specialties 


(ae 


DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine) 


SILVER SPRUCE 
CREOSOTED RAILWAY SLEEPERS 
GREEN RAILWAY SLEEPERS 
CEDAR LOGS AND SAWN LUMBER 
WESTERN HEMLOCK 
WESTERN PINE 
BOX SHOOKS 


H. R. MacMILLAN EXPORT CO., LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS: “HARMAG,” VANCOUVER 


USE ANY CODE 


AGENTS UNITED KINGDOM AND EUROPE 
CANUSA TRADING CO., LTD., 101 Salisbury House, London, E.C. 2, England 


ie 
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Sales Medium for Export Output of Lumber Mills of British Columbia 


LOADING PORTS 


Vancouver, B.C. Victoria Chemainus 
Genoa Bay Nanoose Bay Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Principal Products: 


Cem 
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rR TIMBERS 


HEAVY AND LONG CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL OUR SPECIALTY 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


<6 
EXPORTABLE CEDAR 
& HEMLOCK LOGS @& 


Seeetand limber Company 


LIMITED 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 
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British Colu 


(senoa Bay Lumber Co. ieee 

: J. 0. CAMERON GEORGE PAGE 

5 President Superintendent + 
GENOA BAY, B.C., CANADA 

: MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES ! 
: FIR TIMBERS WITH UNEXCELLED FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURING AND SHIP- 

: PING, THIS MILL IS IN A POSITION TO GIVE MAXIMUM SERVICE ON CEILING 

: FIR FLOORING EXPORT SHIPMENTS. FINISH 

: DIMENSION THE PLANT IS SITUATED ON A LAND LOCKED HARBOUR THIRTY- 

i EIGHT MILES NORTH OF VICTORIA. THE HARBOUR HAS AMPLE ROOM CROSS-ARMS 

: LATH AND WATER AT LOADING DOCK FOR VESSELS DRAWING UP TO THIRTY- 

SHINGLES TWO-FEET. MOULDINGS 

: TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: VICTORIA, B. C. 


PHOTO OF YARDS SHOWING 5.5. CANADIAN RAIDER LOADING LUMBER FOR AUSTRALIA 


D. O. CAMERON 
Sec.-Treas. 


Cameron Lumber Co. Limited 


VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 


J. O. CAMERON 


Manufacturers of 


KIR - CRDAK - sneer 


SATE ATLY | 


BOX SHOOKS SHINGLES CROSS ARMS 


Orders for Export Especially Sought. Rail and Water Shipments. 
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Rat Portage Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CAPACITY OF MILL, 225,000 FEET DAILY 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
oP R-U-C-E 
HEMLOCK 


@ WE SPECIALIZE IN EXPORT ORDERS TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


a 
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q MERCHANTABLE AND CLEAR LUMBER IN ALL 
SIZES. 


¢ FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISH. 


€ PROMPT SHIPMENT OF HEAVY TIMBERS. 
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The RAT PORTAGE LUMBER Co., Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Victoria Lumber & Mfg Co. 


LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER 


FOR SHIPMENT BY CAR OR CARGO 
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Sales Representatives: 


H. S. PERKINS LBR CO. STOUT & McNEIL R. G. CHESBRO 
Calgary, Alta. Winnipeg, Man. Toronto, Ont. 
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VICTORIA LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LIMITED 


CHEMAINUS : - - - - - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Sidney Mills Limited 


SIDNEY, B.C. 


MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR AND HEMLOCK LUMBER, LATH, 
MOULDINGS, CEDAR SHINGLES, BOX SHOOKS, 
BEVEL SIDINGS AND TIMBERS 


RAIL AND CARGO SHIPMENTS 


SELLING AGENTS: 


McElroy Lumber Company Limited 


Cable Address: “MACLUMBCO” VICTORIA, B. C., CANADA 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER, LATH, MOULDINGS, SHINGLES, HEMLOCK AND CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING, BUNGALOW SIDING AND CAR MATERIAL 


EXPORTERS OF 
DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE, RAILWAY SLEEPERS, BOX SHOOKS, ETC. 


ONTARIO REPRESENTATIVES UNITED KINGDOM PRAIRIE REPRESENTATIVES 


H. TURNBULL J. L. NEVISON REPRESENTATIVE WATSON LUMBER CO. W. A. McINTYRE 
North Brock Street 43 Adelaide St. E. F. A. LIGHTBODY ane ete 
Sarnia, Ont. Toronto, Ont. 8 Gordon Street Z 


i Man. Saskatoo Sask. 
L.D. Tel. 205 Tel. Main 477 Glasgow, Scotland. pe inntper, Sou 8 My 
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Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 3 ( ets Ne CARGO AND 
WEST COAST HEMLOCK | & _d{/|\RS ORS RAIL 
RED CEDAR s/he YY SHIPMENTS 


“BIG CHIEF” BRAND 


Forest P romurets 
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VIEW OF VANCOUVER MILL 
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E MILLS AT: HEAD OFFICE: 
: FALSE CREEK, VANCOUVER, B.C. . CONNAUGHT BRIDGE 
: ROCHE POINT, BURRARD INLET, B.C. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Increased Capacity For 


Export Shipments 


Douglas Fir - Spruce - Western Hemlock 


Recent alterations in our mill has increased our 
capacity to 175,000 feet per day. This factor 
enables us to give a still better service on Export 
and Rail Shipments. 


WHARFAGE FACILITIES TO ACCOMMODATE 
SHIPS UP TO 25 FEET DRAWING CAPACITY. 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES ENABLE US TO 
CUT TIMBERS UP TO 80 FEET IN LENGTH. 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co.Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, SASH AND DOORS 


: EXPORTERS OF 


DOORS AND BOX SHOOKS 


Victona has 


BOX 363 
Cable Address: “Lemon” 


Correspondence Solicited 


Rough and Dressed 
FIR 
CEDAR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 
Fir Finish a Specialty 
LATH 
PICKETS 
MOULDINGS 
SHINGLES 
SPARS AND 
LONG TIMBERS 
Furnished on Short 
Notice 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
MILLS 
TIMBER & 
TRADING 
C0. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 
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Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. S. GALBRAITH CO., LIMITED 


706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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“DAVID ROBERTSON 
epee! ESTABLISHED 1888 GEORGE R. HACKETT 


General Manager 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 


Ene ca. ean MITED 


OFFICE AND MILLS 


FALSE CREEK VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SPECIALIZING IN WATERBORNE SHIPMENTS 


View of Our Plant on False Creek, Showing Facilities for Water Shipment. 


LUMBER DOORS SHINGLES 


With improved loading and storing facilities, we are now 
giving special attention to waterborne shipments for 
export, including California specifications and shipments 
to Atlantic ports by water. 


SAWMILL CAPACITY FACTORY CAPACITY 
100,000 FEET 9 HOURS 200 DOORS PER DAY 


TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET RAILROAD TIES GREEN CLEARS 
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J. HANBURY & CO. 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, LATH, MOULDINGS 


VANCOUVER, CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS. & EXPORTERS 


SASH AND DOORS, BOX SHOOKS 
| BIG TIMBERS 
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W ITH modern equipment and excellent shipping facilities, we are 
enabled to meet your exact requirements in a most satisfactory 
manner, whether it be an order for Factory Material, Clear 


Lumber or Big Timbers. Years of experience and careful supervision 


of our stock ensure 
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| British Columbia 


Quality Lumber 


SPRUCE 
CEDAR 


Mill: Kings, B. C. 


Our modern mill is situated in 

the heart of the “Green Timber,” 

one of the finest stands in Bri- 
tish Columbia. 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


The King-Farris Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Office: Newton, B. C. 


Telegrams: New Westminster, B. C. 
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: DOUGLAS FIR SITKA SPRUCE | 
: The general utility wood; for ANY purpose from Excellent for general building purposes, high 
ij heavy construction work to interior finish. The strong- class interior finish, cabinet work, boxes, tubs, etc. 
i est wood known for its weight. Tasteless and odorless. 
2 WESTERN HEMLOCK WESTERN RED CEDAR 
a Suitable for under water, heavy construction Unsurpassed for beam and panel work and other 
| work, general building purposes, interior finish, boxes, similar purposes, where beauty, lightness and durabi- 
| etc. lity are more desirable than strength. 
| e e 
| Douglas Fir for Railway Uses: 

PILING: TIES: 

Creosoted Douglas Fir piling successfully resists on : 
{spbdotitaGiedtanaledeeay. Large quantities of creosoted Douglas Fir sleep- 


ers are in service in India, Egypt, the United Kingdom, 
etc., where they are giving excellent service, success- 
fully resisting white ants and decay. 


BRIDGE AND BUILDING MATERIAL: 
Douglas Fir is used for these purposes on the 
majority of the railroads in United States and Canada. 


By American Railway bridge engineering it is recognized as one of the two strongest soft woods in the world. 


RAILWAY CAR CONSTRUCTION: 


Douglas Fir is especially valuable in this field. For car sills its great strength and stiffness, together with 
the fact that it can be obtained in long lengths free from material defects, places it in premier position. 

For flooring or decking its strength and resistance to wear make it of value. 

For the heavier framing it has been demonstrated that it is superior in sireuniy and durability even to 
Red Oak. 

The ease with which Douglas Fir takes and holds paint, its freedom from warp and twist and its extreme 
durability explain its use by the majority of American Railways for car siding and roofing. 
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CHIEF FORESTER B. C. LUMBER COMMISSIONER ‘AGENT GENERAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Victoria, B. C. 51 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 1-3 Regent Street, London. S.W. 1, England 
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VANCOUVER HARBOR FROM BURRARD INLET 


Beritish Columbia Eacilities for 
Lumber Export 


of the export to foreign countries there are several points 


r’ considering British Columbia lumber from the standpoint 
to be taken under advisement, the amount and character of 


timber, its accessibility, logging and transportation facilities, 


milling facilities, wharfage facilities, shipping facilities and fin- 
ancial facilities. To consider these various points let us take 
them up in their order, briefly. 

The amount and character of timber is the first. The total 
Stand of timber in British Columbia is held to be at 366,000,000,- 
000 board feet, including piling, poles, pulpwood and timber of 
all kinds available. Of this amount 136,535 million board feet 
is in the interior and 229,765 million board feet is on the coast. 


The timber in the coast area is that to be considered in the 


export trade and is distributed as to kinds as follows: 


_ Kind Million B.F. 
Buenos hed Cedar, -..-2:.-222---2---2286+--22-2422--- 59,949 
ig Le ESS evene ee eee) oe Sk eer een 63,400 
Maruce (All species) -........-.---..-------------2---- 14.165 
Mmectormetemlock ......:.....-22----..-ls---52----02-2-- 51,948 
Memereeite(balsam) .-.......----.--------2--0.<-------- 19,115 
MTOIGICE ING 7 _._.....----2-.--2225s000c--eeenenetes 68 
(CN re 4,056 
Berend Wihite Pine .............4..--2-..:2-2.6.-01250 1,083 
GS A ee 516 


A glance at the above figures shows the large amount of the 
most desirable kinds of timber for export purposes; and with 
proper methods of reafforestation many times our present ex- 
port trade may be furnished and yet the forests be perpetuated. 


As to accessibility, this timber is distributed along a coast 
line of more than 250 miles that is so indented with great 
inlets or canals that it makes a coast line of thousands of miles 
with deep tide-water facilities. At the same time the outer of 
these waters are so protected that the logs may be rafted with 
a high degree of safety into the mills that cut the timber for 
export. The cost of this transportation is relatively small. The 
cost will run from $1.25 a thousand feet to $3.50 a thousand 
according to the kind of raft built, length of tow, etc. 


There is probably less rail haul, on the average, in B. C. 
lumbering than in any other section| The twelve months sea- 
son in this country is another important factor. The investment 
factor is only one-half here what it would be in a six months’ 


country. - 


The mills bidding for export trade have a combined capa- 
ity of 2,570,000 board feet per day, this capacity can be doubl- 
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ed by working two shifts. Many of these mills were built for 
the export trade only and are equipped with the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of lumber that is to 
be had. 


The production costs have been reduced to a point where 
they are now only 50 per cent. of the peak of 1920, and are on 
a par with the cost of 1917. 


As to wharfage facilities, many of the mills can load large 
cargo steamers right at their own docks, others on salt water, 
but not on a deep harbor, can load on to scows and bring them 
alongside the ships and load at as low a cost as from the wharf 
nearly. The proposed assembly wharf, which is discussed at 
full length elsewhere in this issue should materially aid in the 
development of the export trade in lumber. 


The shipping facilities of British Columbia are unexcelled. 
The harbors of Prince Rupert, Victoria and Vancouver could 
shelter an enormous commerce. The entrances to these harbors 
are all unobstructed deep water approaches and the harbors 
themselves are perfect as to shelter, depth of water and other 
essentials of good harborage. 


The fact that the ports of British Columbia, and we have 
a half dozen, any one of which might cause a world war were 
they assailable by ambitious nations, are twelve months ports 
is a further important consideration. 


As to the ships themselves, the Canadian Robert Dollar 
Lines, the Canadian Pacific $.S. Company’s lines and the Can- 
adian Merchant Marine Lines in addition to the many other 
companies that either operate out of or make this a port of call, 
afford a service that affords the greatest opportunities for carry- 
ing on the export lumber trade. 


The service of the Canadian Government Merchant Mar- 
ine is a most important feature in the shipping facilities of 
British Columbia ports. The monthly services to practically 
every foreign lumber market of the world by these great new 
8,000 ton steamships are of inestimable value to the export 
lumber trade. The vessels of this line are operated for the 
benefit of British Columbia trade on a preferential basis over any 
other line. 

The banks of the province are so lined up with those of the 
Dominion that the financial facilities are practically unlimited 
for business that is carried on a proper sound basis. 


It would then appear that British Columbia is ideally situ- 
ated in‘every respect to compete for and carry on an export 
lumber trade. 
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Export Saw Mills of British Columbia 


“4 \ZERE are thirty-six of the principal saw mills of British 
Columbia that are equipped to handle export business. 
Thirty-one of these mills are members of the Associated 

Timber Exporters’ Association. One of the companies, the B. 

C. Mills, Timber & Trading Company, Ltd., having been among 

the first, if not the first, to build a mill expressly for the export 

trade and being firmly established in their own fields, did not 

come into the association. The Canadian Robt. Dollar Co., B. 

C. Mills, Timber & Trading Co., Alberni Pacific Lbr. Co., and 

B. C. Fir & Cedar Co. also have not joined the association. 

It is manifestly impractical to describe all these mills in 
detail, so we will take up two of the more typical ones and show 
their complete equipment. 


The J. Hanbury & Company, Ltd., Mill. 


The Hanbury mill is located on False Creek, Vancouver. It 
was built something over fifteen years ago and was designed to 
cut for the rail or Prairie trade. A year ago it became evident 
that it was unsafe to depend on that business alone, and so the 
mill has been practically rebuilt so that today it stands equip- 
ped to cut with the utmost efficiency for either the domestic 
or foreign trade. 


The take-away from the edger drives off the same drive as the 
edger so the speed of the take-away is always the same as that 
of the edger, so doing away with any tendency of side crawl or 
slip, making wavy edges on the timber. ; 


Under the arrangement of the old mill the head was faster 
than the tail end of the mill and there were places where the 
efficiency was restricted by cramped space. By changing the 
gang to the other side of the carriage run its cut is increased 
from 20 feet to 30 feet and at the same time the operation is 
speeded up quite a good deal. 

A 40 foot Sumner Air-Lift Trimmer has also been added. 


The old 8-inch edger has been installed, as has been the 
resaw, in such a position that lumber to be remanufactured can 
be sent from the sorting table direct to either the edger or the 
resaw. If it is sent to the edger first it returns by the resaw and 
vice versa. This greatly facilitates the handling from the sort- 
ing table, and is accomplished by a double-deck conveyor system. 

A new building has been constructed for the housing of the 
8-inch edger, resaw and transfer system. In the new work 


10 x 10 timbers have been used instead of 8 x 8 ft., making for 
jonger life and greater stability. 


J. HANBURY & COMPANY LTD. MILL ON FALSE CREEK, VANCOUVER 


This mill was the first to do away with the jack-ladder for 
bringing the logs into the mill. The system used here consists 
of twin steam engines operating drums from which depend 
steel cables, the loops of which run down into a pit in the water 
into which the logs are brought. The other end of the cable 
is fastened at the level of the log deck. A log is poled into the 
slings, or loops, and the engines started, the drums take up the 
cable and the logs simply roll over and over as they are raised 
in the slings; as they arrive at the level of the log deck they roll 
off onto the skids ready for the saw carriage. The slings used 
in this process are what loggers understand as “‘parbuckles.”’ 


A 500 H.P. Corliss engine has been added to the power 
plant, which has in addition an Allis-Chambers turbine en- 
gine direct connected to 500 K.W. generator. A new Schuette- 
Koerting multi-jet condensor has also been added. The fly 
wheel on the new engine is 36 inches face and 16 feet in dia- 
meter. The power plant now has a capacity of 1200 H.P. and 
can be driven up to 1400 H.P. 

The head saw is a 16-inch by 9 foot Allis-Chambers Double 
Cutting Band Saw. The logs are handled by a “nigger” and 
automatic spotters are used. In rebuilding the capacity of the 
mill has been increased from 34 foot cuts to 44. 


A new 12 inch Sumner edger has replaced the old 8 inch 


machine. A new feature for B.C. mills is the feed of this edger. 
Twin steam engines drive the feed. A valve is set so that cut- 
ting 2 inch stock the feed runs, say, 200 feet per minute. If 


some 6 or 8 inch stock comes along it naturally takes longer 
to make the cut, the valve then acts automatically, slowing 


down the speed to the proper point for the size lumber going 
through. 


The advantage of this system of feed over the “Slippery” 
motor feed is in the fact that the old feed is controlled by hand, 


a workman having to govern the speed by a rheostat, while the 
new operation plan is entirely automatic once the valve is set. 


The Hanbury mill also operates a large sash and door fac- 
tory and a box department. The total capacity of the new 
mill will be in excess of 125,000 feet per day, the employees 
number over 200. The changes made in the mill will cut down 
the number of employees in that plant by five or six men and it 

The rebuilding was done entirely under the direction of 
James Kay, superintendent, and he has reason to be proud of his 
job. 

In 1907 Mr. A: R. Macfar- 
lane came to British Columbia 
from Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where he had been connected 
with the Twin City Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. He entered the 
lumber industry on Vancou- 
ver Island where he operated 
a sawmill. 


In 1911 he became associat- 
ed with J. Hanbury & Com- 
pany, Limited, as treasurer. In 
1916 he was appointed as gen- 
eral manager of the company. 
He is also at the present time 
the secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

It is largely due to Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s initiative that the 
extensive improvements which 
have just been completed on 
the mill were undertaken dur- 
ing the slack times of the past 
year. It is Mr. Macfarlane’s 
idea to be ready for the mar- 
ket to the fullest degree, when 
it arrives. 


A. R. MACFARLANE 4 
GENERAL MANAGER AND SECRETARY-TREAS. 
' J. HANBURY & Co., LTD. he 


is expected that the production will be speeded up materially. — 
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The Alberni Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Alberni Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Port Alberni, 
B. C., and was established in 1916. It is capitalized at $3,000,- 
000. They are manufacturers of fir lumber and have a capa- 
city of 125,000 feet per day. They employ 120 men. 


The Alberta Lumber Co. Ltd. 


_ The Alberta Lumber Co. Ltd., located at Vancouver, B. C., 
was established in 1903. It is capitalized at $600,000. They 
are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce and hemloek and rough 
lumber, and have a capacity of 120,000 feet per day. Produce 
finish and dimensions up to 70 feet. They employ 150 men in 
their mill and 25 in the woods. The shipping point is Van- 
couver. 


The B. C. Fir & Cedar Co. Ltd. 


The B. C. Fir & Cedar Co. Ltd., located at Vancouver, B. 
C., was established in 1910. Capitalized at $250,000. They are 
manufacturers of fir, spruce and cedar lumber and finish, and 
have a capacity of 60,000 feet per day. Produce timber up to 
80 feet. They employ 95 men. 


B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co. 


B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Co. is located at Vancouver 
and was established in 1865. They are manufacturers of fir, 
spruce, cedar and hemlock lumber and finish, and have a capa- 
city of 225,000 feet per day. They employ 1,000 men. 


The Cameron Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Cameron Lumber Co. Ltd., is located at Victoria and 
was established in 1907. It is capitalized at $300,000. They 
are manufacturers of fir’ cedar, spruce, hemlock, rough lum- 
ber, finish, dimensions, boxes, ties, cross arms, and has a capa- 
city of 150 M. per day. Shingles, 25 M. per day.They employ 
225 men at the mill. Their shipping point is at Victoria: 


The Campbell River Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Campbell River Lumber Co. Ltd., is located at White 
Rock, B. C. It was established in 1906. It is capitalized at 
$500,000. They are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, and 
lumber, and has a capacity of 150,000 feet per day. Shingles, 
250,000 feet per day. They employ 150 men at the mill and 
een in the woods. The shipping point is at White Rock, 


The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. Ltd. 


The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Co. Ltd. is 
located at Victoria. They were incorporated in 1919 and cap- 
italized at $2,850,000. They are manufacturers of fir, spruce 
and hemlock, lumber and lath. It has a capacity of 150,000 
feet per day. They employ 250 men. 


The Canadian Robert Dollar Co. Ltd. 


The Canadian Robert Dollar Co. Ltd. is located at Van- 
couver. It was established in 1917 and is capitalized at $2,- 
000,000. They are manufacturers of fir, lumber and lath, fin- 
ish and timbers. It has a capacity of 125,000 feet per day. It 
employs 140 men at the mill and office and 60 men in woods. 


The Canadian Western Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Canadian Western Lumber Co. Ltd., is located at 
Fraser Mills, B. C. It was established in 1908 and is capital- 
ized at $15,500,000. They are manufacturers of fir, spruce, 
cedar, hemlock and pine lumber, capacity 500,000 feet per 
day. Lath, moulding, finish, sash, doors, cooperage, poles, 
posts, veneer; cedar shingles, 15 machines, 350,000 feet; doors, 
1,000; veneer, 25,000 feet per day; boxes, 20,000 feet per day. 
They employ 900 men. 


The Cedar Cove Sash & Door Co. Ltd. 


The Cedar Cove Sash & Door Co. Ltd. is located at Van- 
couver. It was established in 1908. It has a capitalization of 
$50,000. They are manufacturers of lumber, sash, door and 
cabinet work, 25,000 feet per day; shingles, 75,000 feet per 


day. It employs 50 men. 
| en nS : 
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The Dimension Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Dimension Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at New West- 
minster. It was established in 1920. It is capitalized at $25,- 
000. They are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, 
rough lumber, 84S Dimension, up to 12 x 20; poles, posts and 
ties, 30,000 feet per day. They employ 30 men at the mill, 
a in the woods. The shipping point is Heaton’s Spur, Sul- 
ivan) bp 1G: : 


The Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Ltd. 


The Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Ltd. is located at Van- 
couver. It was established in 1908, and capitalized at $500,- 
600. They are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, 
rough lumber and finish, also ties. 100,000 feet per day. They 
employ 140 men. The shipping point is Dominion Mills (B. 


C.E.R.). It is associated with Elk Bay Timber Co. 


SECTIONS OF FIR LOG CUT AT CANADIAN ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY CAMP AT 
PORT MOODY, B.C. AND SHIPPED TO KOBE, JAPAN, ON S. S. “‘“GRACE DOLLAR" 
SEPTEMBER, 1921. THE DIAMETER WAS 9 FT. THE TREE FROM WHICH THE 
SECTION WAS CUT CONTAINED 41'000 FEET. MR. MAHLGREN, KOBE MANAGER 
FOR THE COMPANY, IS STANDING SECOND FROM THE RIGHT IN THE PICTURE. 


The Eburne Sawmills, Ltd. 


The Eburne Sawmills Ltd. is located at Marpole, B. C. It 
was established in 1909, and capitalized at $256,300. They are 
manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock, lumber, finish and 
dimension, 80,000 feet per day. They employ 130 men at the 
mill. The shipping point is at Marpole, B.C.E.R. The selling 
agents are Associated Mills Ltd., for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


The False Creek Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The False Creek Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vancouver. 
It was established in 1906 and capitalized at $150,000. They 
are manufacturers of rough and finished fir lumber, 60,000 feet 
per day. Dimension up to 85 feet. They employ 100 men. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Victoria. It 
was established in 1913. It is capitalized at $500,000.They are 
manufacturers of fir, cedar, hemlock, rough lumber, and finish. 
Dimensions up to 36 x 36. Ties, 125,000 feet per day; shingles, 
1 machine, 55,000 feet per day. Employs 160 men at the mill. 
The shipping point is Genoa Bay, V. I. It is associated with 
Genoa Logging Co. Ltd. 


The Harbour Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Harbour Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vancouver. It 
was established in 1918 and capitalized at $75,000. They are 
manufacturers of fir, cedar lumber, 60,000 feet per day, finish, 


dimensions up to 86 x 36, sash and doors. It employs 130 men 
at the mill. The shipping point is Vancouver. 
The King Farris Lumber Co. 

The King Farris Lumber Co. is located at Newton. They 

are manufacturers of dimension fir lumber and finish. They 


have a capacity of 50,000 feet per day. They employ 50 men. 
The shipping point is King’s Station (B.C.E.R.) 
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The Lemon, Gonnason Co. Ltd. 


The Lemon, Gonnason Co. Ltd. is located at Victoria, B. C. 
They were established in 1891 and capitalized at $150,000. 
They are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce and hemlock lum- 
ber. They have a capacity of 30,000 ft. per day and employ 
125 men. 


The Maple Ridge Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. is located at Port 
Haney. They were established in 1916. They are manufac- 
turers of rough and dressed lumber. Their capacity is 45,000 
ft. per day. They employ 45 men, and their shipping point is 
Port Haney. 


The Moore-Whittington Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Moore-Whittington Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vic- 
toria, B. C. It was established in 1896 and capitalized at $50,- 
000. It manufactures cedar, fir, spruce and hemlock lumber, 
finish, sash and doors, ties. It has a capacity of 40,000 ft. per 
day and employs 75 men. 


The New Ladysmith Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The New Ladysmith Lumber Co. Ltd., is located at Na- 
naimo, B. C. It was established in 1900 and is capitalized at 
$500,000. It is a manufacturer of fir, cedar, pine, rough lum- 
ber, finish, dimensions, sash and doors, ties. It has a capacity 
of 50,000 ft. per day, employs 100 men in the mill and 45 in 
the woods. The shipping point is East Wellington, B.C. 
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The Shawnigan Lake Lbr. Co. Ltd. 


The Shawnigan Lake Lbr. Co. Ltd. is located at Vic- 
toria, B. C. It was established in 1890 and is capitalized at 
$72,000. It manufactures fir and cedar rough and dressed 
lumber dimensions, lath, moulding and poles. It has a capa- 
city of 60,000 ft. per day, employs 80 men in the mill and 65 
in the woods. The shipping point is Shawnigan Lake. 


The Sidney Mills Ltd. 


Sidney Mills Ltd. is located at Sidney, B. C. They were 
established in 1917. They are capitalized at $200,000. They 
are manufacturers of fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock lumber. Ca- 
pacity 100,000 ft. per day. They employ 150 men. 


The Smith Hutchinson Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The Smith Hutchinson Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Brad- 
ner, B. C. They are manufacturers of lumber, and have a 


capacity of 35,000 feet per day. 
mill and 30 in the woods. 


They employ 38 men in the 
The shipping point is Brander, B.C. 


The South Shore Lumber Co. Ltd. 


The South Shore Lumber Co., Ltd. is located at Vancou- 
ver. It was established in 1907, capitalized at $36,000. It 
manufactures fir, cedar, spruce, hemlock lumber and _ finish. 
It has a capacity of 60,000 ft. per day and employs 75 men. 


The Straits Lumber Co. 


The Straits Lumber Co. is located at Vancouver Island. I¢ 
was established in 1916, and is capitalized at $1,000,000. They 


VANCOUVER LUMBER COMPANY’S MILL, AT VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The Newlands Sawmills Ltd. 


The Newlands Sawmills Ltd. was established in 1920 and 
capitalized at $14,000. It is a manufacturer of fir, spruce, 
rough lumber, finish, dimensions up to 16 x 16, ties; capacity 
25,000 ft. per day. - It employs 20 men. The shipping point 
is Newlands, B. C. (G. T. P.) 


The North Arm Lbr. Co. Ltd. 


The North Arm Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vancouver. 
It was established in 1919 and has a capitalization of $20,000. 
It is a manufacturer of lumber. It has a capacity of 50,000 
ft. per day and employs 49 men. 


The Rat Portage Lumber Co. Ltd. 
The Rat Portage Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vancou- 


manufacture fir lumber. 
employing 100 men. 


The Timberland Lumber Company, Ltd. 
The Timberland Lumber Company, Ltd., was established — 


Westminster. 
A. G. Kidd, secretary; Alex. T. Robson, sales-manager. 
manufacture fir cedar and pine lumber of dimensions up to 
24”x24”x110’ also ties. The mill capacity is 100,000 a day, em-— 
ploying 200 men. 


J. G. Robson is president and managing director; — 


The Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd. 


The Vancouver Lumber Co. Ltd. is located at Vancouver. 
It was established in 1911, and is capitalized at $3,000,000. 


The capacity is 100,000 ft. per day, © 
The shipping point is Red Gap, B.C. a 


in 1909 and capitalized for $1,250,000, with head office at New — 7 | 
They © | 


he 
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ver. It was established in 1903. It manufactures fir, spruce, 
hemlock lumber, lath and finish. It has a capacity of 200,000 
ft. per day, employs 350 men in the mill and 150 in the woods. 


It manufactures fir, cedar, spruce lumber, lath and finish. | [ 
Dimensions up to 90 ft. Capacity 200,000 ft. per day. It a 
employs 250 men. ae | 


: 


The Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 


The Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. is located at Van- 
couver. It was established in 1888, and has a capitalization 
of $250,000. It manufactures fir, hemlock, cedar, lumber and 
Jath, sash and doors and larch wood fittings. It has a capa- 
city of 100,000 ft. per day and employs 150 men. 


Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


The Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. is lo- 
cated at Chemainus. It was established in 1889. It manu- 
factures fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce lumber. It has a capa- 
city of 200,000 ft. per day. Employs 350 men in the mill an 
180 men in the woods. a 
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Description, Strength, Durability and 
Uses. of the Principal B.C. ‘Timber. 


| HE Forests in British Columbia are predom- 
H} inantly coniferous. Deciduous trees form 


to any extent, except for fuel. Broad-leaf 
maple, alder and aspen are, perhaps, the 
only other deciduous species of any com- 
mercial value. Notwithstanding the wide 
range of climatic and physiographic con- 
ditions, which produce very distinct types in different parts of 
the province, the number of tree species is comparatively small, 
about 22 coniferous and 26 deciduous species. The trees of 
commercial value include sixteen conifers and one deciduous 
tree, the cottonwood. 


Much confusion has resulted from the use of different bot- 
anical and common names for the same species. The nomencla- 
ture followed in this article is that used by the Dominion For- 
estry Branch and is in accordance with the rules laid down by 
the Botanical Congress, Vienna, 1905. Trade names are fre- 
quently coined with the object of facilitating the sale of the 
manufactured products. Such names as hemlock-spruce and 
Alaska pine have been given to the western hemlock in an 
attempt to dissociate it from its inferior eastern relative. The 
various species of the genus Abies, though they are true firs, are 
known as larch in British Columbia, and as balsam in eastern 
Canada. Since the name fir is so generally attributed to Doug- 
las fir, it has been thought advisable to refer to the species of 
Abies generally as balsam. Western yellow pine, known vari- 
ously as yellow pine, white pine, bull pine and western soft pine 
in the different regions in which it grows. The last name is a 
recent British Columbia coinage. It appears to be meeting 
with some success in the trade, but, as yet, is too limited in use 
to replace the widely accepted name, western yellow pine. 


Douglas Fir 


This species has been called by Botanists Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia (Lam)-Britton, and Pseudotsuga Douglassi (Carr), and it 
has even been assigned to the genera Abies and Pinus by some of 
the early botanists. A great variety of common names is at- 
tached to it. In the export trade of the Pacific states it was, 
until recently, known as Oregon pine. It is now officially 
known as Douglas fir. Two varieties, yellow fir and red fir, 
are sometimes recognized. The former is the product of the 
most favorable sites, and is characterized by a yellowish, flakey 
bark, but slightly furrowed. The wood of the yellow fir is 
lighter and softer than that of the red fir, owing to the fact 
that the summer-wood rings are not so prominent. 


Douglas fir is the best known and, undoubtedly, the most 
important forest tree in the province. Though confined to the 
southern half of the province, it forms approximately 22 per 
cent. of the total stand of saw material. On the coast it com- 
prises nearly 30 per cent., and in the interior a little over 9 per 
cent. In all, there is estimated to be 63,400 million feet stand- 
ing in the province. 


s With the exception of the giant sequoias and redwoods of 
California the Douglas fir is the largest tree on the Pacific coast. 


It ordinarily attains a height of from 175 to 200 feet, and a dia- © 


meter of from 3 to 6 feet. Not infrequently, trees up to 250 
feet in height and from 6 to 9 feet in diameter are seen. Ow- 
ing to its intolerance of shade, the lower branches soon die and 
drop off, leaving one-half to two-thirds of the bole clear and a 
large percentage of the wood free of knots. 


_ The rate of growth of the fir varies greatly with the en- 
vironment. On the coast it has reached 80 feet in height and 13 
to 14 inches in diameter in 50 years. In the drier regions of 
the interior it may only attain 14 feet in height and 3 to 4 
inches in diameter in the same time. 


In the virgin forests on the coast, where fir predominates, 
the stands usually run from 20,000 b.f. to 50,000 b.f. per acre, 
though frequently, on the better sites, the yield exceeds 100,000 


, bf. per acre; one instance being recorded where 5,000,000 b.f. 


Ye 
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but a smail proportion of the stand, and” 
black cottonwood is the only species used 


was cut from 10 acres. Single mature trees ordinarily contain 
from 2,000 to 5,000 b.f. but, sometimes, exceed 10,000 b.f. In 
the mountains, the fir stands usually run from 5,000 to 15,000 
b.f. per acre, though in some of the more moist valleys stands 
are found almost equal to those on the coast. In the interior 
oes the individual fir trees usually contain from 500 to 


The tests made by the U.S. Forest Service show that Doug- 
las fir is the strongest wood, for its weight, in the United States. 
The large sizes which can be cut from these huge trees render 
it especially valuable for ship-building and heavy construction. 
Its green weight is about 3,300 pounds per 1,000 b.f., but when 
the lumber is kiln dried, as it usually is before shipping by rail, 
it weighs about 2,500 pounds per 1,000 b.f. The sapwood is 
usually not over two inches wide. The heartwood varies in 
color from reddish to yellowish. The wood from the center of 
old trees, from second growth, or from trees growing under un- 
favorable climatic conditions, is likely to be coarse grained and 
reddish in color. On the coast, however, a large proportion of 
the wood is clear, fine-grained and light yellow in color. 


In the building trades it is a most valuable wood, being used 
for beams, joists, heavy flooring, in mill construction, siding and 
for all general purposes. Owing to its hardness it is used ex- 
tensively for flooring, for which purpose it is cut edge-grained. 
For interior finish, it is recognized as perhaps the most beautiful 
of our Canadian woods. On account of the distinct alternating 
rings of spring and summer woods, it presents, when cut tan- 
gentially, a most attractive grain, rivalling quarter-sawn oak in 
beauty. Douglas fir hardens with age, and, when polished, has 
a mar-resisting surface which renders it especially useful and 
attractive for doors, panels, beams and other interior wood- 
work. It takes stain well, and can, therefore, be given a var- 
iety of finishes. 


Western Red Cedar 


The botanical name, Thuya Gigantea, has also been applied 
to this species, on account of its size. Among the common 
names applied to it are giant arborvitae, giant cedar, canoe 
cedar, shinglewood, Pacific red cedar and Lobb’s arborvitae (in 
cultivation in England). Since it is the only true cedar in 
British Columbia, it is locally known simply as either cedar or 
red cedar. The latter name is used to distinguish it from yellow 
cypress, which is often called yellow cedar. 


Western red cedar has enhanced greatly in commercial im- 
portance in the last few years, and, since British Columbia pos- 
sesses such a vast store—about 60 billion feet—it forms a most 
valuable part of the forest wealth of the province. The cedars, 
as a class, possess exceptional durability when exposed to the 
weather. On this account they are suitable for a number of 
purposes for which no other American wood, with the possible 
exception of cypress, can be satisfactorily used. The available 
supply of red cedar is fast becoming depleted in the United 
States and eastern Canada, with the result that the demand for 
British Columbia red cedar is increasing, and is likely to con- 
tinue to increase, as time goes on. 


Giant cedar is a name well merited by this tree, for it fre- 
quently attains a height of over 175 feet, and a basal diameter 
of over 10 feet. The ordinary size, which is at present being 
cut on the coast, is from 3 to 8 feet in diameter, and from 100 
to 150 feet in height. Unlike the fir, its trunk quickly tapers, 
so that the diameter at the upper end of the first 32 foot log 
seldom exceeds three feet. The lumber content of a cedar tree 
is, therefore, from one-third to one-fourth less than a fir of the 
same diameter at breast height. In the young trees the taper 
is not so pronounced, since they usually grow in fairly dense 
stands, forming excellent long slender poles. The older trees 
are usually hollow in the center. This defect is particularly 
common in the mountain region, and makes it very difficult to 
estimate the merchantable contents of standing cedar. 


It seldom grows in pure stands, but is usually associated 
with Douglas fir, hemlock, balsam or spruce. In one excep- 
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Shaggy of bark and sinews mighty, 
Peer of all our forest timber, 


Grown to stand the mightiest shock. 
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tional area of a few acres the writer has estimated the stand 
of cedar to exceed 150 M b.f. per acre; but, on ordinary good 
sites, where it is predominant, it yields, as a rule, between 20 
and 60 M. b.f. per acre. 


The wood is light, soft and not strong. It varies from a 
dark reddish-brown to a lighter straw color. The sapwood is 
usually not more than two inches wide and is very light in color. 
The cedar is usually very straight-grained, and it splits so read- 


- ily that it is used largely by the Indians and woodsmen to make 


split boards or shingles, called “shakes,” with which to construct 
their houses. The Indians also make their famous dug-out can- 
oes of cedar. War canoes, up to 60 feet in dength with 8 foot 
beam, are hewn out of single trees. 


Cedar is not strong enough to make good dimension lum- 
ber; and, though it can be given a beautiful finish and has an 
attractive grain, it is too soft for inside finish where subject to 
much wear. Owing to its weather-resisting qualities, and its 
freedom from warping, shrinking, checking or splitting, it is 
essentially an outside wood. For siding and exterior finish it is 
unsurpassed, and it is also satisfactory for sash and door stock. 
It will take and hold paint better than almost any other wood. 
Its light weight when dry gives it a considerable advantage 
over the heavier woods in the matter of freight rates and enables 
it to be shipped by rail to the eastern markets. 


There is, perhaps, no other British Columbia wood in which 
quality makes such a difference in value as in cedar. Not being 
suitable for dimension purposes, the lumber is required almost 
exclusively for exposed woodwork, where clear, sound material 
is required. Cedar logs of the poorer quality are to a large 
extent used in the manufacture of shingles, where defects can 
more readily be avoided. British Columbia red cedar shingles 
have won a reputation for quality which is continent-wide, and, 
as a result, the market for them is steadily increasing. In this 
connection it is significant that British Columbia shingles sell 
in the United States at a premium of from 10 cents to 50 cents, 
averaging 25 to 30 cents per thousand, over the current prices 
of American shingles of similar dimensions. The large sizes, 
straight grain and freedom from knots, coupled with its resist- 
ance to decay, are most valuable qualities for shingle manu- 
facture. Many examples of the long life of red cedar shingles 
have been recorded. The Indian potlach houses were nearly 
all made of cedar shakes. On San Juan island, the roof of a 
house, built in 1856, is still intact. Near Tacoma, Wash., the 
roof of a house which was laid with sawed red cedar shingles 
over 30 years ago, is still in perfect condition. 


The resistance to decay is demonstrated in the woods. Old 
cedar windfalls, that fell centuries before Columbus discovered 
America are still sound, except for the sapwood, though an- 
other generation of forests has grown to maturity on top of 
them. Though, on account of the thinness of the bark, it is 
very easily killed by fire, cedar sustains perhaps less damage, 
commercially, from fire than any other coast species. This is 
due to the fact that the wood in the fire-killed trees, whether 
standing or down, remains sound for many years. Cedar 
lumber or shingles should not be kiln-dried too quickly, since 
the high temperatures incident to quick drying will break down 
the structure of the wood. tI is claimed that, except for the 
saving effected in freight charges it would be better not to kiln- 
dry the shingles at all. A considerable proportion of the shin- 
gles have, up to the present, been cut from ‘bolts’ 52 inches 
long and about a foot in diameter. These bolts are, to a large 
extent, secured from material which has been left standing or 
on the ground after logging. The tall stumps cut by the log- 
gers are frequently used to advantage for this purpose. In 
some cases, the logs are split up into bolts in the woods, but 
unless this method is necessitated by difficulties of logging or 
transportation, it is a wasteful method of exploitation. The 
shingle mills are, however, getting their material in increasing 
amounts from logs, from which shingles can be cut with less 
waste than from bolts. 


Spruce 


There are four species of spruce in British Columbia—Sitka 
spruce, Engelmann spruce, white spruce and black spruce. 
There is estimated to be over 73 billion feet of spruce in the 
province, which represents nearly 21 per cent. of the total stand. 
On the coast, there is 14 billion feet, which is practically all 
Sitka spruce; in the interior there is approximately 59 billion 


feet, all but about 3 billion feet of which is Engelmann spruce, 
_ and the remainder white and black spruce. 
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Sitka Spruce 


This species is also known as tideland spruce, Menzies 
spruce and western spruce. It is confined to the Pacific coast, 
from Alaska to Northern California, seldom extending more 
than fifty miles back from salt water. Though it is reported 
to have an altitudinal range of from sea level to 5,000 feet, it 
is seldom found in commercial sizes about 1,000 feet elevation 
in British Columbia, and is usually confined to the valley bot- 
toms. 


Though Sitka spruce is one of the most valuable trees in the 
province, it is, unfortunately, not very abundant. Less than 
seven per cent. of the merchantable stand on the coast is Sitka 
spruce, most of which is to be found in the northern coastal 
region, extending from about the head of Vancouver island to 
Portland canal, and including Queen Charlotte islands. 


Sitka spruce is one of the largest trees on the coast, at- 
taining a diameter of from 8 to 12 feet and a height of from 
160 to 180 feet. Ordinarily it is from three to six feet in dia- 
meter, and 100 to 125 feet high. When grown in fairly dense 
stands the trunk is usually clear for from 40 to 80 feet, and it 
tapers very little till the branches are reached. Single trees 
contain from 8,000 to 10,000 b.f. and occasionally as much as 
15,000 b.f. It seldom occurs in pure stands, but, in mixture 
with hemlock and balsam or with cottonwood, it frequently runs 
from 40 to 60 M. per acre. Unless grown in fairly dense stands, 
it does not shed its lower limbs very readily and, for this reason, 
Sitka spruce, especially from the more exposed situations of the 
northern coast, does not yield such a high percentage of clear 
lumber as some of the other coastal species. Usually, however, 
one side of the trunk is clear, and, owing to the large sizes, a 
very superior grade of lumber can be cut. The wood is lighter 
and softer than fir, and enjoys a preference in some parts of the 
prairie market where the trade is accustomed to the use of 
spruce. On account of its lightness, strength and evenness of 
grain it is used for sounding boards for musical instruments. 
The demand for spruce lumber usually greatly exceeds the 
supply. The pulp industry provides a ready market for spruce 
since it is considered the best wood for the manufacture of pa- 
per. An enormous demand developed for clear lumber of this 
species for airplane construction during the war. 


Western Hemlock 


On account of the somewhat unenviable reputation of 
eastern hemlock lumber, attempts have been made to give the 
western species a distinct name, and Alaska pine is the most 
prevalent of these pseudonyms.. 


Since the superior quality of western hemlcok has become 
generally recognized, and since, even the eastern species is no 
longr scorned, the need for an alias is no longer felt. The name 
Tsuga mertensiana, which rightly belongs to the mountain hem- 
lock, has been applied to this species. 


Western hemlock is one of the most important species in 
British Columbia in regard to both production and available 
supply. There is estimated to be 52 million feet on the cvuast 
24 per cent. of the merchantable stand, in the interior about 9 
per cent., and a little over 18 per cent. of the total stand of the 
province. The establishment of pulp mills on the coast has 
given great impetus to the exploitation of hemlock. 


Western hemlock is, perhaps, the most shade-enduring spe- 
cies on the Pacific coast. It reproduces abundantly in dense 
shade, and the seedlings struggle along for many years under 
the main stand, in a suppressed, but healthy condition. Hem- 
lock is seldom found in pure stands, but is usually mixed with 
either fir, cedar or spruce, where it occupies a subordinate place 
in the stand; or with balsam and cedar, where it is usually 
predominant. The hemlock grows to a height of from.125 to 
160 feet and a diameter of from 2 to 5 feet. As a rule, how- 
ever, it does not exceed 3 feet in diameter. When grown in a 
fairly dense stand, it produces a long, clean bole, with very 
little taper, and from 50 to 70 feet clear of limbs. The bark 
is usually from 114 to 114 inches thick, hard and deeply fur- 
rowed. In spite of the early prejudice against the use of 
hemlock for lumber, it is rapidly becoming recognized as one 
of the finest Canadian woods for general construction or finish- 
ing purposes. It is very light colored, almost white, and the 
grain, though not so distinct as that of fir, is straight and very 
attractive. It is hard and strong, takes an excellent stain and 
polish, and is entirely free from pitch. Though not so strong 
as fir, it is suitable for all but the heaviest construction work. 
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It does not split so readily as fir and holds the nails very much 
better. For use in contact with the soil it does not give such 
long service as fir; but, after preservative treatment, it is said 
to be as good, if not superior, for such purposes as railway 
ties. It is useful for underwater purposes, such as piling. For 
flooring, panelling, doors and other interior woodwork it almost 
equals fir. Though, when drying, more inclined to warp than 
fir, it is much superior to the eastern hemlock in this regard. 


As a pulpwood, it is perhaps the most important species 
in the province. It can be successfully reduced by either the 
mechanical or sulphite processes, but the soda process does not 
appear to be suitable for this wood. By the sulphite process 
an average of about 1,050 pounds of air-dry pulp can be pro- 
duced from a cord of wood, which is slightly more than can 
be secured from Sitka spruce or balsam. 


Specifications for Fir Lumber 


The tendency of specifications for Douglas fir in structural 
sizes is toward too great severity. The efforts to secure high 
grade material generally result in throwing out much material 
of high structural merit. The specifications adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materials and the American Rail- 
way and Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association in 
a slightly modified form appear to be the most effective yet 
devised. In framing specifications, in addition to the points 
already brought out, the following general conclusions are of 
interest: 

(a). Sound knots one inch or less in diameter which do 
not cause a marked disturbance in the grain should not be re- 
garded as defects in structural timber. 


(b). Sound knots larger than one inch in diameter should 
not be regarded as defects when they occur on the vertical 
faces and at a distance from the edge equal to at least one- 
fourth the height of the piece. 

(c). Knots and cross grains which interrupt the continu- 
ity of the grain within two inches of the edge should not be 
allowed except in the lowest grade. 


(d). Diagonal grain, due to sawing, that has a slant 


_ greater than one inch in 45 should not be allowed in the higher 


grades. 

Douglas fir dimension stock seasons rapidly on the Pacific 
Coast between April and October; in three months the loss of 
weight in 8x16 pieces is approximately 40 pounds out of a pos- 
sible 60 pounds. During the subsequent rainy season timbers 
cease to lose weight, but during the second summer they reach 
a thoroughly air-dry condition. 

Average rate of growth, has little significance in grading 
structural timber. 


The defects encountered in green Douglas fir lumber may 


be classified as pitch seams and shakes, cross grain and knots. 
Practically these defects are the basis of all grading rules, and 
their number and character largely determine the use to which 
the product of the sawmill is put. Material which is free from 
them is usually manufactured into finish, flooring, and other 
high grade products, in which the appearance of the wood is 
of prime importance. Also, it is generally believed that, aside 
from their effect on the appearance of the wood, these defects 
influence greatly the strength and other mechanical properties 
of the timber in which they occur. 


It is reasonable to suppose, however, that large pitch pock- 
ets or pitch seams, which cause a decided derangment in the 
grain of the specimen, will prove detrimental to its strength. 
In green Douglas fir timbers shakes are seldom apparent. This 
is due in part to the fact that they seldom become evident until 
the wood is partially seasoned. The presence of shakes near the 
neutral axis of the beam, that is, about midway between the 
top and bottom faces, may seriously influence the strength of 
the speciment by decreasing its resistance to horizontal shear. 
The fact that none of the green sills failed in horizontal shear 
indicates the absence of such shakes in the specimens tested. 


Spiral Grain 


In Douglas fir, as well as in other species, the fibres com- 
posing each year’s growth in some trees are arranged spirally 
instead of vertically. The reason for this is not definitely known. 
The danger of a spiral grain as a defect depends largely on 
what might be termed the pitch of the spiral. Its presence 1s 
not generally noticeable from a casual inspection of the piece, 
as it does not show in what is commonly spoken of as the visible 
“srain of the wood. This is because the prominent “grain’’ in 


softwood lumber is in reality a sectional view of the annual 
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rings cut longitudinally, and since the annual rings are not dis- 
torted by spiral grain the appearance is not changed thereby. 
A careful inspection, however, of the medullary rays, particu- 
larly on the tangential or bastard section, will invariably reveal 
spiral grain, since the rays necessarily incline with the spiral 
direction of the fibers around the trunk. Spiral grain may readi- 
ly be detected also by splitting a small piece radially. 


Knots frequently cause a considerable disturbance of the 
grain and such disturbances are also called cross grain. They 
seriously affect the strength of a beam when they occur so near 
the edge as to interrupt the continuity of the grain on the edge. 


The effect of knots on the strength of timber is largely 
dependent on their position, size and number, and on the con- 
dition of the wood around them, but a study of their general 
position to the results of the tests and to the failures warrants 
certain deductions that may prove of help in framing grading 
rules and specifications. 

Grading rules and specifications for structural timbers are, 
primarily, for the purpose of classifying them on the basis of 
strength and durability. Engineers until recently, however, 
have given very little consideration to specifications for such 
timber. A few years ago it was possible to secure the highest 
grade material at a very moderate cost, and early specifications 
almost invariably called for material free from such defects as 
might even be suspected of impairing its strength and durability. 
In addition to the general requirements in the various specifica- 
tions, such as “strong good, timber,” etc., are specific ones with 
regard to quantity of sapwood permitted; sawing; grain; knots, 
size, position and number; checks, shakes and pitch pockets. 


The sapwood specifications are inserted to secure material 
having the desired durability. They are readily complied with 
in Douglas fir, since the trees have a comparatively small 
amount of sapwood and practically all structural timbers are 
cut from that portion of the tree nearest the heart. 


Attention has been called to the effect of diagonal grain, 
due to the sawing, is a serious defect, and there is ample justi- 
fication for guarding against it in specifications and grading 
rules. The results of the tests indicate that a slant in the grain 
as great as 1 inch in 45 inches can be permitted without seriosly 
affecting the strength of the timber, but if the diagonal grain is 
much more pronounced than this, the timber, if heavily loaded, 
may fail suddenly in cross-grain tension some time before the 
compression strength of wood is developed. 


The specifications regarding grain are of two general char- 
acters, those dealing with the straightness of the grain and those 
dealing with the rate of growth indicated by the number of 
rings per inch. Any waving or crossing of the grain, such as 
is generally caused by knots, may prove a serious defect if the 
disturbance breaks the continuity of the grain near the edges 
of the timber. When, however, the continuity of the grain 
within one or two inches of the edge is not disturbed, wavy or 
cross grain has little significance as a defect in structural timber. 


The average rate of growth is also of little importance in 
grading structural timber, no apparent relation existing between 
it and the mechanical properties of the timber. The significant 
factors with respect to knots are their size, position and the 
condition of the wood around them. In a general way the 
results of the tests also show that a large number of knots is 
almost invariably indicative of a poor quality of wood. 


Douglas fir is manufactured into almost every form known 
to the sawmill operator, and much round or hewed timber is 
used which never passes through a sawmill. A list of such 
forms and uses would represent many industries. and would 
include piling and poles, mine timbers, railway ties, and bridge 
and trestle timber, timbers for car construction, practically all 
kinds of lumber for houses, material for the furniture maker and 
boat builder, special products for cooperage, tanks, paving 
blocks, boxes and pulpwood, fuel and a long line of miscellaneous 
commodities including wood for distillation. 


Piling is extensively employed in harbor improvement work 
and in preparing foundations in soft ground for bridges, trestles 
and other heavy structures. The long, straight, slightly taper- 
ing trunk of Douglas fir fits it for this use, and it is strong, resl- 
lient and fairly durable. It has no important competitor as a 
pile timber in the western part of the United States, and is used 
almost exclusively for marine and railroad work on the Pacific 
Coast. The wood is sufficiently hard to penetrate readily most 
soils, and it acts well under the hammer. It is occasionally 
necessary to band the tops of piles to precent brooming and 
splitting, but bands are used only where hard subsoils must be 
penetrated. 
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Like chiseled pillars of the gods, 


Stately and grand their mighty columns rise, 


Springing out of earthly sods 


T'o hide their heads mn azure skies. 
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Untreated Douglas fir piling is fairly durable, though its 
durability will vary, of course, according to the place where 
it is used. West of the Cascade Mountains, in trestle construc- 
tion, the average life of the untreated pile is about 8 years; east 
of the Cascades, when not affected by alkali, it is expected to 
last 10 years; but an alkaline soil or situation may cut its period 
of usefulness to 6 years. The first indications of decay in un- 
treated fir piling are usually seen about 3 inches below the 
ground line or just under the cap. When the piling is to be 


~ ereosoted it is best to wind 6 or 8 feet of the top of the pile with 


15 or 20 turns of telegraph wire, and to put on a ring to lessen 
its tendency to spilt and shatter under the impact of the hammer. 


The sapwood contains most of the preservative, and if this 
is split in driving the effect of the treatment is in part nullified. 
In driving creosote piles the best results are obtained with a 
steam instead of a drop hammer, as there is less likelihood of 
shattering the stick and thereby opening seams through the 
casing of treated wood to the untreated interior. 


Untreated piling lasts from 3 years to 6 years on the Cali- 
fornia coast. The teredo and others marine borers attack it, 
as they do nearly all timbers exposed in salt water. On Puget 
Sound, piling has been destroyed by marine borers in six months. 
When intended for permanent work, fir piling should always be 
treated with a preservative to repel marine borers, or it should 
be protected in some other way against their attacks. Creo- 
soted Douglas fir piling has remained sound for 20 years in salt 
water on the Pacific Coast. Fir piles find wide use as far east 
as the Mississippi River. A set of standard specifications for 
fir piling follows, in order to show the requirements for this use. 


Piles must be straight with not more than one inch devia- 
tion per ten-foot length of pile from a true line drawn from 
butt to tip; for instance, a pile 60 feet long can deviate 7 inches 
from a straight line drawn from butt to tip. 


They must be stripped of bark and be not less than 9 inches 
at the tip or small end. At the butt they must be not less than 
13 inches nor more than 17 inches in diameter. They must be 
sound, free from large knots, wind shakes, felling checks, rot, 
or other defects. All limbs and knots must be cut flush. All 
piling is subject to inspection at point of delivery. Railroad and 
telegraph companies use a limited number of Douglas fir poles 
in regions where this timber is cut. Usually the poles are 
logged from forest land where clean cutting is practised, but 
occasionally second growth stands are logged for poles alone. 
The young tree’s long, tapering trunk gives it an admirable form 
for this use. but it cannot compete with the abundant and more 
durable western red cedar, and to that fact is due the limited 
use of Douglas fir for poles in regions where the cedar may be 
had. Its use for poles is restricted chiefly to county telephone 
and telegraph lines for carrying block-signal wires, in regions 
where the cedar is more difficult to obtain. As the supply of 
cedar poles diminishes, and a satisfactory butt preservative treat- 
ment is developed for Douglas fir, it may be substituted for 
cedar. Large and attractive sawed poles of fir are in use on 
many electric car lines in cities where utility and handsome 
appearance are combined. Some of the street car lines in the 
Ee nity of Washington, D.C., are equipped with Douglas fir 
poles. 


Douglas fir is used as a mine timber, both in the square and 
round forms, in the western part of the United States. Squared 
mine timbers of Douglas fir also go to Pennsylvania and to for- 
eign countries. It is frequently preferred to all other available 
species, because of its durability, strength, and because of the 
desirable sizes in which it may be obtained. Where a supply 
of this timber is at hand, it also goes largely into temporary 
work, such as lagging, sills, posts and caps. When it cannot 
be conveniently procured, substitutes are frequently found in 
lodgepole pine and western yellow pine. 


In the square form, Douglas fir has no competitor for shaft 
and tunnel timbers in regions where it is plentiful. Few of 
the large western mines use any other wood for that purpose, 
especially in permanent work. Its particular and most common 
use in the square form is for caps, sills and posts in tunnels, 
and for square sets in stopes. 


The round form of mining timber seems to be most common 
in Colorado, where the local species of Douglas fir, commonly 
called “red spruce” is used. Even in this region the coast fir 
is preferred for permanent work. In the southwestern section 
of the country, where western yellow pine is the prevailing 
local species, mine operators think that Douglas fir is much 
better, and they bring the square forms sometimes from a dis- 


_ tance of more than 1,000 miles. 
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Both square and round timber of Douglas fir are in some 
cases treated when used in permanent mine work. The treat- 
ment generally consists in impregnating the wood with creo- 
sote, but carbolineum and zinc chloride have been used. Round 
timbers are easily treated, because the soft sapwood readily 
absorbs the fluids. The wood should be peeled clean of bark 
before treatment. In the square form, the impregnating of 
Douglas fir with preservative fluids has never been entirely 
successful, because the density of the heartwood hinders the 
penetration of the preservative. Of late years, however, con- 
siderable progress has been made in developing a successful 
treatment of Douglas fir heartwood by the boiling process, fol- 
lowed by pressure. When treated with zine chloride, a 3 per 
cent. solution is generally used. The timber is first steamed 
for the purpose of seasoning, and is then impregnated with the 
solution. When carbolineum is used, the timber is merely dipped 
in a tank containing the heated preservative. 


Ties of Douglas fir are both sawed and hewed, though 
three-fourths are sawed. Much of the inferior timber in log- 
ging operations is worked into ties. Those which are sawed 
are made both from second growth and from mature trees. 
About two-thirds of the ties supplied by the forests of the west- 
ern part of the United States are of Douglas fir, the remaining 
one-third consisting chiefly of western yellow pine, lodgepole 
pine, redwood and western hemlock. Practically all the large 
sawmills in Washington and Oregon cut fir ties to order, and 
some small mills cut little or nothing else. It is customary to 
saw ties from a large portion of low-grade material obtained 
in the usual milling operations. Douglas fir generally yields 
about 25 per cent. of high-grade lumber and the remaining 75 
per cent. must be worked into lower grade lumber, dimension 
products, timbers and ties. Though the season in which the 
trees are cut probably influences the durability of the wood, no 
consideration is given to this element by the tie makers. A 
set of standard specifications which shows the requirements of 
Douglas fir ties follows: 


Specifications For Sawed Ties 


Ties must be sawed out of red or yellow fir, and must be 7 
inches thick, 9 inches wide, and 8 feet long. They must be 
sawed out of sound, straight, live timber, and must be free 
from bark, splits, shakes, cross grain, loose or decayed knots, 
strength or durability. A variation of 1 inch over in length, 
pitch seams, or any other imperfections which may impair their 
one-half inch over in thickness, and 2 inches over in width will 
be permitted. All ties which do not come up to the require- 
ments of the above rule are to be termed “‘culls’” and will not 
be accepted. 


Preservative Treatment 


Several railroad companies and a number of private com- 
panies operating in the Northwest have devoted much attention 
in recent years to the treatment of Douglas fir ties, both with 
creosote and zinc chloride. A large portion of the ties now 
going into the tracks receive such treatment. The sapwood is 
easily impregnated with preservative fluids, but the heart, be- 
cause of the density of the summerwood, is probably harder 
to treat in a satisfactory manner than other softwood species. 
Fairly good results are obtained by the pressure and boiling 
method, which has been recently developed. It is believed 
that the time is not distant when all Douglas fir ties will be 
treated with preservatives. The wood resists rail cutting moder- 
ately well, but it is customary to use a steel tie plate under the 
rail, and this insures a mechanical life equal to the physical 
life of the ties. Untreated Douglas fir ties last about six years 
on the west slope of the Cascades in Washington and Oregon. 
The use of Douglas fir ties rose from 3,633,276 in 1905 to 14,- 
524,266 in 1907, and the next year fell to 7,986,950. The 
decline was due to a falling off in railroad construction. 


Lumber Seasoning 


Rough Douglas fir lumber, consisting of boards and dimen- 
sion, is either air seasoned in the yards or is shipped green. 
It is seldom kiln-dried at the coast mills. During the summer 
about 90 days is required in the Pacific Northwest to give a 
fair seasoning to common 1-inch lumber properly piled. Dimen- 
sion lumber is usually shipped green, but occasionally it is 
air-dried for a short time before shipment. 


Distribution 


The distribution of Douglas fir lumber is practically world 
wide, though the largest part of it is used in the United States. 
Most of the common 1-inch stuff is consumed locally for con- 
crete forms for sheathing and rough structural purposes, or, 
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when shipped, is sold in the Plains States east of the Rocky 
Mountains and adjacent regions. The distribution of dimension 
material does not differ greatly from that of common lumber, 
except that a considerable quantity is shipped to China, Japan 
and the Phillipine Islands and elsewhere. The large size tim- 
bers, however, go all over the world. The Orient depends large- 
ly upon them for heavy construction, as does the entire western 
part of the United States. Much of the massive timbering 
required by the Panama Canal is of this wood, and large ship- 
ments go regularly to Australian and Japanese ports, where 
they are resawed into various building forms. Europe affords 
a market, as do the Atlantic Coast States, for many cargoes of 
Douglas fir timbers that compete successfully with the yellow 
pines of the South. Douglas fir lumber is very widely dis- 
tributed in all the countries of the Orient, in most European 
countries, South Africa, South America and the South Sea Is- 
lands. Large amounts of it are sold in the central and eastern 
parts of the United States through retail yards. 


Bridge and Trestle Timbers 


Probably the Pacific Coast railroads use more Douglas fir 
than is consumed by any other single industry. Bridge and 
trestle timbers of the wood compare favorably in their struc- 
tural merits with those from any other American species. They 
are light and strong, fairly resilient and durable, and can be 
had in any desired size or specifications. In trestles, fir is used 
in the round form for piling, and in dimension sizes for posts, 
caps, sills, ties, girts and braces. 


Car Material 

Douglas fir car sills are used in the construction and repair 
of freight and passenger cars throughout the United States. 
Their strength, elasticity, durability and the east with which 
the wood may be worked make them preferable to all others. 
The wood is much employed in car building for purposes other 
than sills. In fact, it is used for nearly all purposes, except 
for draft-rigging supports, which are of oak or maple. It is 
employed for siding, framing, flooring, roofing and many other 
parts of passenger cars. Though the interior finish of cars is 
generally of hardwood, Douglas fir has been given place in 
some dining and private cars, because of the beauty of its grain. 


House Construction Material 


For house construction Douglas fir is manufactured in all 
forms of dimension stock, and is used particularly for general 
building and construction purposes. Its strength and compara- 
tive lightness fit it to joists, floor beams, rafters and other tim- 
bers which must carry loads. Occasionally entire buildings are 
constructed of it, and in some parts of the Pacific States it is 
practically the only common lumber used. The largest con- 
sumption is in Washington, California, Oregon, Utah, Idaho 
and Colorado, as well as British Columbia. 


Flooring 
The comparative hardness of the wood fits it for flooring, 
and it meets a large demand. Douglas fir edge-grain flooring 
is often considered superior to that made from any other Amer- 
ican softwood, and it is used on the Pacific Coast to the ex- 
clusion of nearly all others. In residences and high-priced build- 
ings, hardwood floors sometimes take precedence over Douglas 


oe Beveled Siding 

Fir comes in direct ocmpetition with Sitka spruce and west- 
ern red cedar in the manufacture of beveled siding, and it 
usually yields place to them where they may be conveniently 


had. 
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In the Northwest, where the merits of Douglas fir are best 
known, the wood has recently gained an important place for 
finish. Clean lumber, sawed flat grain, shows pleasing figures, 
and the contrast between the spring and summer wood has been 
considered as attractive as the grain of quarter-sawed oak. It 
takes stain well, and, by staining, the beauty of the grain may 
be more strongly brought out, and a number of costly woods 
can be successfully imitated. Fir finish has been widely ad- 
vertised, and the demand for it in the Eastern States, the Middle 
Western States and in the Upper Mississippi Valley is rapidly 
increasing. Its chief use is for door and window casing, base- 


boards, and all kinds of panelwork. Practically all of the finish 


is used by the building trades, and the largest use naturally 
is near the points of production, though it is in great demand 
in southern California and in Hawaii. 
Sashes and Doors 
The best grades of ‘‘yellow fir’ lumber are used for sash 


and door work, and for this purpose it competes in the North- 
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west with spruce and western red cedar. Even in other parts 
of the country, its strength and cheapness and the ease with 
which it is finished give it an advantage which has enabled 
it to displace’ other woods to a large extent, and factories in 
the Northwest are competing with white pine and southern 
yellow pine for sash, frame and door work. In products of this 
kind, as in others, the wood’s adaptability to staining adds 
greatly to its appearance and value. 


Douglas fir is made into rotary cut veneer, which goes 
chiefly into the manufacture of door panels.. The logs intended 
for veneer are steamed about three days to soften the wood and 
make it easier to cut. 


Furniture Material 


The use of Douglas fir in furniture making in the West 
follows pretty closely the use of yellow pine for similar pur- 
poses in the South and East. Many factories in the large cities 
of the Northwest use the fir in large amounts, though local 
hardwoods and those shipped from the East are also used. The 
fir is manufactured, for the most part, into the cheaper grades 
of furniture such as couches, kitchen cabinets, low-grade tables, 
bedroom washstands, dresses, chiffoniers, ,;wardrobes, mirror 
frames, chairs, sideboards, and pews and other church furni- 
ture. Not only can it be stained to resemble many other woods, 
but it is sometimes stamped to simulate quarter-sawed oak, and 
is thus seen in furniture and other woodwork. If it is to be 
stained or stamped, it is thoroughly air-dried or kiln-dried to 
“kill” the pitch, which is one of its most objectionable features 


rniture. © oat i 
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The recent popularity of the so-alled “Mission” or “Hand: 
craft” furniture has opened a new field for the use of this wood, 
Chairs, tables and buffets in this style are now manufactured 
from Douglas fir, and they compare in beauty with the same 
class of furniture made from chestnut and the more expensive 
oaks. Cooperage 

Tight and slack cooperage are made from Douglas fir on 
the Pacific Coast, though little of the wood is put to this use 
outside of the region where the timber grows. Some cooperage 
plants employ fir almost exclusively. The slack barrels are 
provided with elm hoops imported from the East, and the tight 
barrels with metal hoops. The tight packages can be used as 
containers for all liquids except those that contain alcohol, and 
serve for the shipping of oil, vinegar, fish, pickles and meat. 
In some cases the barrels are coated inside with paraffin, in 
order that the wood may not impart its taste to the contained 
foodstuffs. Coopers like the wood for barrels because ‘it is 
cheap, strong, durable and nearly impervious to water. 


Tanks 


-Tanks of nearly all descriptions and sizes are made of this 
wood. Tank stock is regularly listed by the lumber companies 
which saw Douglas fir, and it finds ready sale in the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 


Conduits 

The manufacture of conduits and water pipes is near akin 
to cooperage. Staves are largely used in the construction of 
conduits, and high-grade Douglas fir supplies great quantities. 
Such staves are made from flat-grained lumber, with the wood 
as nearly of uniform growth as may be had. They are made 
in such shape as to give the finished conduit a cylindrical form, 
and its different parts are so closely fitted as to make it water- 
proof. When the pipe is 24 inches in diameter it is constructed 
from staves of special pattern, with grooved edges. Such pipes 
are built up at the factory, and are wound from end to end 
with mild steel wire, after which the exterior is covered with 
an asphalt-and-tar mixture for preservative purposes. The 
thickness of the staves and the pitch of the wire reinforcement 
varies according to the pressure under which the pipe is to be 
used. Conduits larger than 24 inches are set together at the 
place where they are to be used. Such pipes are always con- 
tinuous, the staves being so placed as to break the joints. In 
large conduits the staves are usually 6 inches wide, with beveled 
edges, and are curved to conform to the diameter of the pipe. 
When the staves have been set in place, the pipe is drawn tight 
with steel bands and bolts, and all the joints are closed. Con- 
duits thus constructed form important parts in the water systems 
of many western towns and cities, and are widely used for 
manufacturing plants, irrigation works, hydraulic mining, dredge 
work, oil pipes, wire conduits, for steam pipe casing, and for 
various other purposes. Douglas fir pipes of this kind are used 
not only in the Pacific Coast States, but also in the Eastern and 
Middle States, in British Columbia and Alaska. 
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Paving Blocks 


Paving blocks of Douglas fir, when given preservative 
treatment, are rapidly coming into use in municipal improve- 
ments. The wood’s hardness and the comparative ease with 
which the blocks may be treated with creosote make it compare 
favorably with other paving woods. The blocks wear slowly 
under heavy traffic, are nearly noiseless, furnish fair toe hold 
to horses, are resilient, and are practically impervious to water. 
It is important, however, that they be thoroughly impregnated 
with preservatives. 

Boxes 


Douglas fir lumber is not extensively employed in box mak- 
ing. There is a convenient and abundant supply of the better 
Sitka spruce and western hemlock, which do not split so readily 
in nailing. 

Pulp 

Several large paper mills operate in the Douglas fir region, 
and to a limited extent they make pulp of this wood, but gen- 
erally combine it with other woods. Much more spruce, hem- 
lock, white fir, and cottonwood pulp is manufactured, however. 
The density of the summerwood of Douglas fir, and the difficulty 
in bleaching the pulp, make it impracticable to manufacture the 
finer grades of paper from it, though mixed with black cotton- 
wood it makes good wrapping paper. It may be reduced by 
either the mechanical or the soda process. 


Fuel 


The mills of the Pacific Coast which cut Douglas fir pro- 
duce four-tenths of a cord of slabwood for each 1,000 feet of 
lumber manufactured. The slabs which go for fuel are gener- 
ally run through a slasher which cuts them in 4-foot lengths. 
Many mills still operate burners, where slabs and mill trim- 
mings are disposed of, but a large number sell their slabs for 
fuel to manufacturing industries and to private residences. 


Miscellaneous - 


Douglas fir has many miscellaneous uses, and these show 
the firmness of the wood for various purposes. It is excellent 
for certain classes of turnery, where strength is required, not- 
ably for porch and portico columns. It is put to some use for 
broom handles, ladder rungs, and balusters. Makers of agri- 
cultural implements draw upon it for many purposes. In fanning 
mills and threshing machinery it is used for the frames, hoppers, 
sieve frames, seed boxes, chutes, drawers and fans. It is often 
used for rakes and tedders, and for barn, mill, warehouse and 
harvest machinery, and in carriage and wagon making and 
repairing. It is employed in the construction of organs, and 
for portable houses it has no superior. It goes into saddle trees 
and crosspieces for pack-saddles, porch and lawn swings and 
settees. 

Western Hemlock Uses 


Western Hemlock is well suited for all but the heaviest 
construction work, while it is also manufactured into the com- 
mon forms of lumber and used for the same purposes as Douglas 
fir. It is suitable for inside joists, scantling, lath, siding, flooring 
and ceiling, and is especially adapted for uses which require 
ease of working, a handsome finish or lightness combined with 
a large degree of strength. 


It is also widely used in the manufacture of boxes, barrels, 
sash and door stock, fixtures, turned, stock, wainscot and panels. 


There is a steadily growing demand for the product of the 
British Columbia box manufacturers, who make excellent use 
of western Wemlock. Large quantities are being shipped to 
Eastern Canada and also abroad, particularly to the United 
Kingdom. 


The wood shows a very handsome figuring when sawn 
slash-grain, can easily be stained or painted and takes a high 
polish. When cut edge-grain, Western Hemlock makes an ex- 
cellent flooring material. On account of its uniform texture it 
finishes smoothly and wears evenly. 


Large quantities of Hemlock are made into pulp and paper 
yearly in British Columbia, while the bark, though thinner than 
that of the Eastern species, is exceedingly rich in tannic acid. 


Western Red Cedar Uses 


It was from the Red Cedar that the Indian of the Pacific 
Coast hollowed out his war-canoes, split the planks for his 
lodges, and carved his historic totem poles, and the quality he 
found in it make it the great shingle and siding wood of the 
North American Continent. 
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It is also invaluable for porch railings, columns, or posts, 
porch roof and decking or for exterior trim such as cornices, 
and for the construction of lattices, pergolas, arbors and sum- 
mer houses. Varying weather conditions have no effect what- 
ever on Western Red Cedar. 


Western Red Cedar is more widely used for poles than any 
other wood without preservative treatment, because of its great 
durability in contact with damp soil and in all weathers. 


Cabinetmakers find it useful for many purposes—the backs 
and sides of drawers, shelves, boxes and partitions; while its 
excellent working qualities make it an ideal wood for all kinds 
of mouldings, trim, and interior finish. In its natural color it 
somewhat resembles mahogany, although of course, it is much 
softer and lighter. It has a distinctive silky finish and can be 
used very effectively in beam ceiling work. The wood has a 
light aroma, pleasing and permanent, but it is quite free from 
pitch. Its odor is distasteful to moths, so that it is invaluable 
for moth-proof clothes chests, closets, etc. 


Sitka Spruce Uses 


While not suitable for heavy structural work, it is well 
adapted for many building uses, such as in the making of large 
doors for garages, freight sheds and similar structures, and for 
framing, shelving, sheathing, and sub-flooring, where such qua- 
lities as ease of working and painting or light weight and ability 
to take aud hold nails are essential. It is also unequalled for 
car stock. 


It also makes excellent core stock for veneered articles, 
drawer bottoms, and panels, while its strength, lightness and 
lack of taste and odor make it particularly valuable in the 
manufacture of boxes and cooperage, especially where food- 
stuffs are to be encased. 


Its long, straight grain and fibre, fine texture, and its re- 
sonant quality when cut in thin boards especially fit it for use 
in the manufacture of piano sounding boards and stringed in- 
struments. 


Sitka Spruce is unequalled for aeroplane construction, and 
during the war British Columbia provided in ten months enough 
of it to construct 20,000 aeroplanes. The greater part of this 
material was logged on the Queen Charlotte Islands, where 
Sitka Spruce is found at its best. 


Some British Columbia 
Timber 


SEVEN SECTIONS FIR LOGS 100 PER CENT. NUMBER 1'S 


The logs shown above were cut by the Nimpkish Timber 
Company and were rafted down and sold to the Vancouver 
Lumber Company, Limited. There were seven sections in the 
boom which was made up of 203 fir logs only. The raft scaled 
574,264 feet B.M. Number One in grade, an average of 2828 
feet per log. 


This raft was designated as follows: Government Raft 
B-102; our raft 29; Scale & Royalty 35208. This is the best 
raft ever sent down by the Nimpkish Timber Company, but Mr. 
Norman A. English, secretary-treasurer of the company, states 
that they will have several more of similar quality during the 
summer. 
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The Future of British Columbia 
Export Markets 


By the Honorable T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, Province of British Columbia 


HAT the Lumber Indus- 
try needs more than 
anything else is stable 

market conditions. 


The Province has abundance 
of raw material, and excellent 
facilities for logging and man- 
ufacturing. The handicap has 
been the restricted and varying 
demands from the markets 
that we, in the past, have been 
supplying. 

“It seemed very evident,” 
said the Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
“that only with a large foreign 
trade could we hope for a sta- 
ble market; that the foreign 
market should consume not 
less than 25 per cent. of our 
annual cut if we were to have 
stable conditions in the Indus- 
try.” 

In 1916 we shipped abroad 43,000,000 feet, less than 32 
per cent. of our total annual cut. This has increased until in 
1921 our offshore shipments were 188,000,000, or over 10 per 


HON. T. D. PATTULLO 


MINISTER OF LANDS, PROVINCE OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


- eent. of the total annual cut for the Province, and 20 per cent. 


of the logs scaled west of the Cascades after deducting for the 
quantities going to the pulp plants, shingle mills, and for export 
trade. 


Still more encouraging results are shown in a comparison 
of the figures of offshore shipments from British Columbia, with 
the entire Douglas Fir region including Washington and Oregon. 
In 1916 we contributed 3.1 per cent. of the offshore shipments 
in this region. In 1920, 8.65 per cent., and in 1921, 9.6 per cent. 
During the year just closed the export from British Columbbia 
increased 2914 per cent. From Washington 9.5 per cent., while 
Oregon showed a loss. These figures, I believe, show conclu- 
sively that British Columbia is gradually assuming its proper 
place in the lumber exports on the Pacific Coast, and I yet 
believe that a day will come when we will be shipping in excess 
of 25 per cent. of our production, and that such shipments will 
do a great deal to improve conditions surrounding the lumber- 
ing industry in this province. 


The amounts of lumber exported and the growth of this 
trade in the various markets are of interest: 


Lumber Exported, 1919, 1920 and 1921 


Destination 1919 1920 1921 
Ft. B.M. Ft. B.M. Ft. B.M. 

Mee _..------.------- 8,515,600 32,218,155 27,275,928 
meme aland ...->........2--.2 *--1------------- 4,159,099 4,553,603 
mamooeemerica _........-..-..-- 1,551,574 5 baa, l02 1,317,825 
Clits 2. 17,183,480 14,911,232 41,944,011 
ee 4,675,730 5,990,266 52,447,160 
eeand Continent ........ 65,381,100 61,217,805 13,592,562 
BMA TIIGa.-.-..........-....- ~ 5,044,672 fpaaOrooi 299",969 
India and St. Stlmts. ........ 475,088 5,619,747 8,429,403 
genre sraAtes ........-.--..-4.--- 5,259,346 4,162,845 25,553,548 
Philip. and Hawaiin Ils..... 785,720 2,996,123 1,158,805 
Mies indies and Cuba .......--------------- 1,479,950 20,668 
he EG Ca 941,422 
0 1 He 9 7. eee 
I 

Gio... 108,872,266 146,624,269 188,733,299 


This result has been achieved through co-operation in the 
matter of Trade Extension, to which the Department has given 
The organization of the Lumber Ex- 
port Association, and the work of the various export companies 


, in the foreign field now give foreign buyers, who previously in 


their dealings had to go, through communication with B. C. 
firms, and there is only the question of competitive price to 
consider. 


The Department, however, believes that yet further work 
can be accomplished through co-operative Trade Extension, and 
while the actual soliciting of orders is a question which must be 
left to the people having goods to sell, the education of the for- 
eign consumer in the use of B. C. wood products is a field which 
should be thoroughly investigated. 


At the present time Europe is being supplied only with high 
grades. Lower grades are shipped from Scandinavia at a very 
low rate. France has agreed to accept part of her reparation 
in kind and England appears ready to take the same step. This 
means that Germany will supply a large part of the timber 
requirements if not from her own forest, then purchased from 
Russia, where the mark is of much greater value than in Amer- 
ica. On the other hand at the present moment the Trans- 
pacific trade offers a wide opportunity. Japan has an annual 
consumption of 2,250,000,000 cubic feet, of which only a limited 
proportion is procurable from her own forests. During 1921, 
438,000,000 board feet was purchased on the Pacific coast of 
America, of which British Columbia supplied 52,400,000 feet. 
That we can supply still further this demand is unquestionable 
especially when we consider that we are nearer Japan than 
American ports. 


China with her 400,000,000 people just awakening to 
Western civilization is bound to demand ever increasing quan- 
tities of wood products. 


In spite of the growth of substitutes, the consumption of 
wood products increases as civilization advances, thus in Eng- 
land the per capita consumption in 1850 was 314 cubic feet per 
annum and is now 11 cubic feet, of which she imports 90 per 
cent. China, on a basis of 14 this consumption, would give a 
potential market of 20,000,000,000 board feet per year. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, with their growth in populations, also 
offer increasing demands and in these markets the major por- 
tion of the log can be utilized. The Pacific Market seems to 
offer a wide opening to our timber industry and every facility 
should be used in pushing sales in that direction. 


American Lumbermen Visit Victoria 


IXTY-NINE American lumbermen, members of the North- 
east Lumber Dealers’ Association, visited Victoria recently 
in the course of a tour through the Western States. 


“This is no joy outing, though we combine some pleasure 
with the round of business,’’ W. M. Patterson, treasurer of the 
Association, and a lumberman from Penn-Yan, New York, ex- 
plained. ‘‘We are looking into the characteristics of seventeen 
different kinds of timbers which we handle and three different 
kinds of shingles,’ he added. 


Mr. Patterson went on to explain the question of scant di- 
mensions, which he said was causing a great deal of trouble 
between lumbermen on the two coasts of the United States. 
“We do not ask something for nothing, but for that measure 
which we order,” he declared. “It will eventually force stan- 
dardization of lumber sizes throughout the continent.”’ 


The Northwest Lumber Dealers’ Association is an expan- 
sion of the New York State Lumber Dealers’ Association. - The 
visitors who came to Victoria, leaving New York State had trav- 
elled by way of Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Spokane and 
Seattle and returned by Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Phoenix, New Orleans and Memphis. The southern 
states are being visited so that the lumbermen can look into 
the southern pine and cypress situation. Later attention will 
be given to hardwoods. 


While in Victoria for a few hours the party was enter- 
tained by local lumbermen who showed them over the city. 
The visit to Victoria was made so that the lumbermen might 
examine specimens of British Columbia woods in the parliament 
buildings. 
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BOOMING GROUNDS, MYRTLE POINT OPERATION BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH, LIMITED 


The Myrtle Point Operation of Bloedel- 
Stewart and Welch 


gineering problems are greatly increased and it becomes 
of interest to know how the larger concerns are solving 
those problems. 


The firm of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Limited, have been 
for some years one of the largest operators in the logging busi- 
ness and their Myrtle Bay operation is one of the most repre- 
sentative along the coast. 


This operation is located at Haslam and Duck Lakes, is 
three miles east of Powell River and nine to ten miles from the 
booming grounds on the coast. At the present rate of cutting 
and with the present holdings the operation will continue six to 
eight years. The timber will run nearly 70 per cent Douglas 
fir and practically 30 per cent. cedar, there being but very little 
hemlock in the show. 


\ S our timber operations become more extensive the engin- 


LOGGING TRAIN AT BOOMING GROUND, MYRTLE POINT 


One hundred and sixty men are now employed and are 
icing about 200,000 feet day. Another camp is being 
opened that will employ about forty men and will raise the pro- 
‘tion to 225,000 to 250,000 feet a day. 

sien hig fe lead or main operation is operated by two units, 
each consisting of a 12x14 inch, high speed, Williamette yarder, 
with a 914x10 Williamette duplex loader. 
boiler supplies steam for both yarder and loader. 
Each unit is mounted on a steel swivel truck skidding car. 
In fact phe aS in the camp is on wheels, including the don- 
keys, and in the event of a fire can be moved out of the danger 
within an nak 


prod 


nor rt ip 
One 


TYPICAL BIG TIMBER LOGGING OPERATION 


Another camp is located north on Haslam Lake and is 
operated with a short railway dumping into the lake and tow- 
ing to the Haslam Lake loading works where the logs are 
loaded on the cars for salt water. This loading is done by the 
McLean loading boom. 


Yet another show is operated with two donkeys; a 11x11 
Washington yarder in the woods yarding and a second 11x11 
Washington yarder mounted on a float in Haslam lake with an 
“A” frame acting as head spar. These logs are handled from 
the yarder to the lake by the skyline method. 


LOADING LOGS—SPAR TREE—SKY LINE OPERATION 
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BOOMING GROUNDS, MYRTLE POINT OPERATION BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH, LIM!TED 


The railway equipment on the main line from the lakes to 


_the booming grounds consists of a 100-ton Baldwin locomotive, 


a 45-ton geared Shay switch engine and an 80-ton Montreal loco- 
raotive used for construction and emergencies. 


The logging cars are the Seattle Car & Foundry Com- 
pany’s connected logging trucks, fully air-equipped. 


At the booming grounds there is a donkey mounted on a 
float by which the top swifters are put into place and drawn 
tight. 


All boring of boom sticks and swifters is done by compress- 
ed air machines. 


PALACE CAR LOGGING CAMP, MYRTLE POINT OPERATION OF 
BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH, LIMITED 


At the booming grounds the logs are all sorted and the 
culls are removed. These culls are sawed into firewood and 
this is used to supply the camp donkeys, the locomotives and all 
fuel purposes on the operation. There is not a foot of mer- 
chantable timber used to make firewood. 


The old type of logging camp is here only a tradition. The 
bright, clean, well-painted camp cars are equipped with single 
steel bunks and good mattresses. The old blanket roll with 
its horde of hungry inhabitants is known only by its absence. 
Clean, warm blankets are furnished by the company. Clean 
flannelette sheets are changed weekly. 


Electric lights illuminate the camp. The operation main- 
tains a well equipped laundry which does the work for the 
men at a nominal cost. 


As for the cuisine—the best the markets afford, cooked by 
the highest class cooks and served to the repletion of every man 
on the job. 


A well equipped modern machine shop is maintained. It 
has a light lathe, a heavy lathe, shaper, air-hammer, power 


hack-saw and drill press. A hydraulic wheel press is also pro- 
vided in the equipment. 

The Union Bay operation of 
this Company has two units, 
one operated with a 70-ton 
Shay locomotive, the other 
with a 50-ton Climax. This 
operation employs one hun- 
dred and fifty men and pro- 
duces an average of 200,000 
feet a day. 

The men who are respon- 

sible for these operations are 
Floyd Byles at Myrtle Point, 
and K. B. Fraser at Union Bay. 
Of them Mr. S. G. Smith, the 


general manager, says that 
there are none better in the 
woods. 

Mr. S. G. Smith, general 


manager for Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch, Limited, was the 
four years preceding the war, 
woods foreman and _ superin- 
tendent for this company. In 
1917 he went overseas as Cap- 
tain of Engineers in the United 
States Army. 

Following his discharge in 
1919, Mr. Smith went to the 
Pacific Mills at Ocean Falls as 
assistant manager. 

When the death of Mr. F. C. Riley, general manager of 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, Limited, occurred in February, 1921, 
Mr. Smith was elected general manager of that concern. 

The energy and ability of Mr. Smith is making itself felt 
in the development of the operations of his company, and he is 
looked upon as one of the real forces in the logging business. 


—-PHOTO BY STEFFEN & COLMER 
MR. S. G. SMITH 


CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION GROWING 


The annual convention of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion was held at Toronto in January. The increased at- 
tendance and large number of new members show a gratifying 
growth of the association. 

Dan McLachlin, of Arnprior, Ont., was elected president. 
Robert Black, of Ottawa, was elected manager. 

Hon. E. C. Drury, Premier of Ontario, gave an able and 
valuable address on “What the Province is doing and intends 
to do in the way of conservation and reforestration.” 

Mr. Edward Beck, manager Canadian Puly and Paper Asso- 
ciation, gave an interesting paper on “‘A Canadian Observer in 
Scandinavia.” Mr. Archibald Mitchell gave an interesting ac- 
count of the tree planting campaign in the west. Mr. Arthur 
H. Richardson gave a constructive lantern lecture on the re- 
afforestation of the waste lands of the province. 
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Marine Insurance for Lumber Exports 


N most contracts of sale and purchase there are four essen- 
tial documents, the Invoice, Bill of Lading, Bill of Exchange, 
and the Policy of Marine Insurance. Each has its use, but 

perhaps that which needs most consideration after a contract 
has been executed is that containing the terms of insurance— 
the policy; and of all the foregoing documents perhaps the 
terms of a policy of insurance are the least understood and 
often lead to serious disputes and unexpected loss. The Stan- 
dard (it might be described as the skeleton) printed form of 
policy, called Lloyds’ form, contains the main provisions of the 
marine insurance contract: 


A. Who may be the assured. 
C. Commencement and expiry of the risk. 


D. The risks which the insurer or underwriter under- 
takes. 

It is hardly too much to say that by long established prac- 
tice and case law every word in the foregoing described stan- 
dard policy has an accepted meaning. The utmost good faith 
between the assured and the insurance company is an out- 
standing feature of all insurance contracts; misrepresentation 
may be as effective in relieving the insurance company of lia- 
bility when the assured is entirely innocent, as when guilty of 
intentional misrepresentation. The onus is upon the assured to 
ascertain essential facts and to communicate them to the in- 
surance company. Ignorance of what he should know is no 
answer. But it is not necessary to communicate that which is 
common knowledge. The insurance company is presumed to 
have such knowledge. 


Seaworthiness. 


At the commencement of the voyage it is an implied war- 
wanty that the ship is seaworthy, notwithstanding that the 
shipper of merchandise has no control in the making of the ship 
seaworthy. This implied warranty applies to a policy on mer- 
chandise equally with a policy on the ship herself, and if not 
complied with the insurance contract ,is invalid. To guard 
against the risk of invalidity of a policy on merchandise owing 
to the unseaworthiness of the vessel at the commencement of 
the voyage a clause is frequently inserted in the policy with the 
consent of the insurance company, to the effect that the sea- 
worthiness of the vessel is admitted. 


Except by special agreement, which can be provided for 
(a) the risk on merchandise does not attach under a policy of 
marine insurance until the merchandise is actually loaded on 
the ship. A wharfinger’s receipt that he has received the mer- 
chandise for shipment would not for example, enable the as- 
sured to recover for loss by fire whilst in shed or on the wharf 
alongside the ship awaiting shipment. (b) The risk ceases on 
arrival of the ship at the destination described in the policy as 
soon as the merchandise be discharged. 


Voyage 


Great care must be taken to properly describe the voyage 
which the ship is to undertake. Unless otherwise provided for 
in the policy, she must go by the usually most direct route. If 
she is to make calls at various ports, then these calls must be 


permitted by the terms of the insurance policy or otherwise 
there would be no liability in case of loss. 

The Bill of Lading, however, usually makes ample provision 
for prosecuting the voyage in any way which may suit the owner 
or charterer of the ship, including calls at various ports, names 
or otherwise. It is, therefore, the part of wisdom to request 
the insurance company to insert a clause in the policy ‘‘with 
all liberties as per bill of lading” and a further clause to pro- 
vide that “deviation from the described voyage is permitted.”’ 


Vessel’s Name. 


The vessel named in the policy is that by which the mer- 


chandise must be carried. But unknown to the shipper the 
merchandise may be dispatched by some other vessel and the 
policy of insurance therefore would not attach. A clause should 
therefore be added permitting the merchandise to be shipped 
by any other steamer at a rate of premium to be arranged. 
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Amount of Insurance and Value 


According to established law and practice a policy may 
be either valued or unvalued. <A valued policy is one which 
specifies the agreed value of the subject-matter insured. In 
the absence of fraud the value agreed upon and inserted in the 
policy is as between the insurer and assured, conclusive of the 
insurable value of the subject intended to be insured and this 
is so whether the loss is total or partial. An unvalued policy 
is one which does not specify the value of the subject-matter 
insured, but subject to the limit of the sum insured, leaves the 
insurable value to be ascertained. In the case, therefore, of an 
unvalued policy the insurable value would be the prime cost 
of the property insured plus the expense incidental to shipping 
and the charges of insurance upon the whole. The main prin- 
ciple governing all insurance is “indemnity against loss and 
damage.” In the case of an unvalued policy when the insur- 
able value would be as above described and assuming the mar- 
ket to have advanced since shipment it would be apparent that 
on arrival at destination the value of the merchandise will be 
in excess of the amount insured. It would therefore only be 
following the Dictates of Prudence, when insuring merchandise, 
to insure for a sum in excess of the prime cost by adding 10 or 
20 per cent. to cover contingencies; to insure for the sum so 
ascertained and instruct the insurance company to value the 
policy for this amount. Illustration: Prime cost of merchan- 
dise, $100.00, add 20%, making a total sum to be insured of 
$120.00, valued at $120.00. In the event that the merchandise 
arrived at the destination in a damaged condition, the percent- 
age of damage, whatever it was ascertained to be, would then 
be applied to the valued insurance of $120.00. 


Whilst dealing with this subject of valued or unvalued poli- 
cies it is well to direct attention of merchants to the need for 
watching fluctuation in the market during the time that his 
merchandise are on the sea. If here should be a material rise 
in prices after shipment and before arrival of the merchandise, 
he should obtain further insurance to cover increased value in 
excess of the insurance already existing on his property. Pro- 
vision is made in the Standard policy above referred to for this 
additional insurance when the ship is at sea by printed words 
as follows: ‘Lost or not lost.”” This means that when the in- 
surance company accepts insurance on merchandise on a vessel 
at sea that the insurance company will pay loss under such 
policy even though the damage may have resulted before the 
insurance was affected, always, provided, of course, that the 
merchant was not aware that the damage had occurred. 


Conditions of Insurance 


Excluding specific cases and of merchandise insured on the 
deck of a steamer, insurance may be affected “‘with particular 
average” or “free of particular average” which means that the 
insurance company when insuring to cover risk of particular 
average will pay for damage resulting from one of the perils 
insured against which are enumerated in the body of the Stan- 
dard forms of policy. If the merchandise be insured “free of 
particula raverage’”’ without any qualifying words, then sup- 
posing merchandise arrived damaged by sea water to any ex- 
tent less than 100 per cent. there would be no recovery from the 
insurance company. If, however, the clause should read as fol- 
lows: “Free of particular average unless the vessel be straded, 
sunk, burnt, on fire, or in collision,” and one or more of these 
contingencies occurred, then if merchandise arrived at destina- 
tion damaged by one of the perils insured against outlined in the 
main body of the standard policy, then no matter whether the 
damage arose from stranding, or sinking, or burning or collision 
of the vessel, the insurance company would be liable for the 
loss. In a very large class of merchandise the rate of premium 
to include “particular average damage” is not excessive and 
again prudence suggests that it would be wise for the merchant 
to pay the increased rate. Theft of merchandise is not one of 
the risks accepted by the insurance company in the regular 
standard or Lloyd’s form of policy, therefore when the merchant 
desires to protect himself against theft, he must request the 
insurance company to include this risk by a special clause in- 
serted in the policy and an extra premium will probably be 
charged. / 
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Abandonment of Merchandise 


It not infrequently happens that when merchandise arrive 
at their destinations in a badly damaged condition the consignee 
refuses to accept delivery and asks the insurance company to 
pay him the insured amount and take the merchandise, such 
attitude on the part of the consignee is not legal and cannot be 
enforced against the insurance company. In the event that 
merchandise arrive at their destination in a damaged condition, 
the proper course is for the consignee to notify the insurance 
company’s representative who is usually named in the policy of 
insurance, when steps are taken to hold a survey and ascertain 
the extent of the damage. When this is arrived at the per- 
centage of such damage is applied to the total amount of in- 
surance when the policy is a valued one this sum is the measure 
_ of the insurance company’s liability. The percentage of damage 
is arrived at by comparison not between the sum insured and 
the damaged value of the merchandise, but between the sound 
arrived value of the merchandise and its damaged value. In- 
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cluded in the perils against enumerated in the standord or Lloyds 
form of policy are ““General average and salvage losses.” Here 
it may be useful to illustrate the difference between a general 
average loss and a particular average loss. A general average 
loss would include loss arising by the act of the captain in order- 
ing the jettison of a part of the cargo in heavy weather. Parti- 
cular average losses are confined to the result of the happening 
of one of the perils insured against as for example, damage from 
sea water getting into the cargo during heavy weather. 


Where Should a Claim Under a Policy of Insurance Be Payable 


In the case of a Cif contract the policy should be made 
payable at the destination of the merchandise as distinguished 
from the shipping port where the policy is usually issued. This 
is an important feature sometimes overlooked with the result 
that quite probably after the amount of a claim has been ascer- 
tained the payment of it might be delayed until all the papers 
had been dispatched to the place where the policy was issued. 


British Columbia a Lumber Exporter 


To consider the Export Lumber Trade of British Columbia, 
we must go back to the day in 1865 when a sailing vessel named 
the Kent, anchored off Coal Harbor, in what is now a portion 
of Vancouver Harbor. She had on board the engines, boilers 
and a large portion of the machinery for the Hastings Mill 
which was the first mill to be built for the export trade ex- 
clusively. The promoter of the Hastings Mill project was Cap- 
tain Stamp who was the builder of the first sawmill in British 
territory on the Pacific Coast. 


For more than a half a century the fires of the refuse burn- 
ers of the Hastings Mill were never out, in fact they were 
looked to by the sea-faring men as a beacon light for many 
years. 


From this beginning has grown a mighty commerce. The 
trade has met with reverses. Cataclysmic changes in world 
affairs have swung the direction of this business, but it has 
always continued. As has been recited elswhere in these col- 
umns, the facilities of the timber industry in British Columbia 
are unsurpassed for the export trade, quality of timber, accessi- 
sai mills for manufacturing, transportation facilities—all are 

ere. 


In 1914, Mr. H. R. MacMillan, Chief Forester of the Prov- 
ince was appointed by Sir George Foster as Special Trade Com- 
missioner to visit these markets with a view to securing informa- 


tion that would enable the manufacturers of lumber to stabilize 
the trade. 


Mr. MacMillan’s mission was a successful one to a degree, 
but the war coming as it did while he was yet on his tour upset 
all conditions. It is not our purpose to try and follow the events 
that have been so frequently rehearsed. It will suffice to state 
that on April 1st, 1919, the Associated Timber Exporters of Brit- 
ish Columbia were chartered as a selling organization for the 
export trade of the province 


By far the larger number of export mills are members of 
this association, and all their export business is handled through 
the Association The Association has been a material factor in 
exploiting new markets for B C timber and has been a very 
strong influence to stabilize the price conditions 


The following table of uses for wood will serve to give 
an idea as to the far reaching possibilities of export trade in this 
commodity. 


In the Pulp & Paper Industry there are a large number of 
products from wood that form a very important consideration 
both from the domestic and export viewpoint. 


Other stands of timber are becoming depleted so rapidly 
that with the great number of uses for wood that extends into 
every part of the world the export demand in that commodity 
must increase at a very great rate. 


WOOD USED AS SUCH 
SE 


| 


Rough 


| | 
Rough Saw Manuf’ctrs Rough 


Lumber 
Structural Timbers 


Firewood 
Cross-Ties 
Mine Timbers 
Poles 

Piling 

Ferce Rails 


Shingles 

Latliers 

Outside Finish 

Boxes and Crates 

Barrels 

Ship and Boat 
Timbers 

Tariks and Silos 

Veneer 

Excelsio1 

Wood Paving Blocks 

Water Pipe 

Wood Flour 

Wood Wool 


Handles 


Patterns 


Specially Manufactured 
Sash and Doors 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Flooring and Inside Finish 
Agricultural Implements 
Vehicles and Supplies 

Railway Cars 

Musical & Scientific Instruments 
Coffins and Caskets 


Woodenware 


| 
By-Products 


| 
Logging Waste Sawmill Waste Manuf’trs Waste 


Slabs 
Edgings 
Trimmings 
Sawdust 
Bark 

Culls 


Tops 
Stumps 
Branches 
Cull Logs 
Leaves 
Twigs 
Roots 


Seasioning Waste 
Shaping Waste 
Sawdust 

Sezings Culls 


Laundry Appliances 
Machine Construction 
Refrigerators 


Sporting goods 

Matches and Toothpicks 
Pulleys and Conveyors 

Toys and Novelties 

Trunks and Valises 

Dowels and Pegs 

Shuttles, Spools and Bobbins 


Plumbers’ 
Brushes 


Woodwork 


Picture Frames and Mouldings 
Shade and Map Rollers 

Bungs and Faucets 

Sewing Machines 

Tobacco Boxes 

Boot and Shoe Findings 
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a SEE AE ec oeeee neu sean MORN ea 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
a : 


| | 
SULPHATE PROCESS SODA PROCESS 


or 
bo 


| | 
GROUNDWOOD PROCESS SULPHITE PROCESS 


| | | | | | 
_ Sulphite Pulp Waste Sulphite Liquor Kraft Paper Sulphate Pulp Spent Liquor Soda Pulp° Spent Liquor 


| | | | | | | 


Newspaper Print Print Paper Binders Wrapping Paper Wrapping Paper Rosin Oil Book Paper Methyl Alcohol 
Wall Board Hanging Paper Wrapping Paper Tannins Paper Twine Writing Paper ‘Turpentine Litho Paper Acetone 


Groundwood Pulp — 


Fibreware Wrapping Paper Writing Paper Ethyl Alcohol Ropes Book Paper Rosin Soap Writing Paper Higher Oils 
Pie Plates Book Paper Book Paper Cattle Food Bagging Methyl Alcohol Blotting Paper 
Container Board Bag Paper Fuel Carpets Acetone 
Liners Tissue Paper Distillation Cloth Oxalic Acid 
Posters Towelling Products Belting Higher Oils 
Wax Paper Fertiliser Conduit 
Greaseproof Mordants Imitation Leather 
Paper 
Imitation 
Parchment 
Plastics 


Vulcanized Fibre 
Surgical Cotton 
Viscose 

Gun Cotton 
Cellulose Acetate 
Filter Mass 
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The following table gives the amounts of wood products water borne to foreign points from 1914 to 1921, inclusive: 


a 


1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 _ 1921 

Waostraliape 2-255 ek nee re 5,913,020 2,152,657 16,309,307 6,434,145 8,515,600 32,218,155 27,275,928 | 
Mews Wenlants se oe. ee 640,577 286,421 122,984 55,960) White eee 4,159,099 4,553,603 | 
South Americal. <5) 510 Weer, 301,499 627,418 2,616,652 2,464,121 1,151,574 5,523,102 1,317,825 
Ghana c ro. ene te Pee 2 3,425,953 3,055,045 1,672,871 17,024,936 17,183,430 14,911,232 41,790,238 
Sapam C ii hMeee OF Miia) AS erie 1,583,437 3,042,690 1,590,246 19,803,355 4,675,730 5,990,266 52,400,933 
South Sea Islands ........20.2020--0---------- 1,395,058 991,308 1,610,715 25640640 te aah ree aah) ee ee 942,422 
United Kingdom and Continent -....- 38,112,299 19,801,629 13,447,936 31,275,399 65,381,100 61,217,805 13,592,562 
Ateietie mie a ee Peale Peto 5,329,042 10,114,885 5,022,828 6,434,299 5,044,672 1,330,582 .- 5. | 
Adasicat eo ett oot 2 Shs ee ee eee B,DG4, 654 0 SNe a TA A es Ce a ee 3 | 
AUSSI pack bo hoe ce es a ee eee 89,816) -), 2k EE Ds EST Oe Ee | ne ¢ 
Gabor) oot. Fo5.-t ete ee ts T3738, 93815 nota terre alas as eee 2.018, 16S 7 eee ee ae eee ee 20,122,489 | 
Tria oe hd a eh OE her 1/529, 014) 5.) coke eee pee eee 5,383,268 8,429,403 | 
United. States. 0 ee ke ec eee 5,259,346 4,162,845 5,431,054 | 
Manila, oe ee ee ane ay eee ee re 785,726 2,996,123 103,225 Z 
Straits Settlement. 002 )/'WiN Ska RE BE NO Ue PEE UREN es lea mt eee 475,088 234/479) G1) or | 
1) £9. ¢ (C1: ee ee eee Eee ee ano ans ss of Wi att eoeteoasecs! |S eenpdecoddocecosce A O15 )44'4.. 19 ieee | 
Cuba. and “West Indies 1.2-..2::ts02-00)  / eee ee eee ee 1,479,950 20,668 ; 
Hawatian Islands) 22-)..-222ct.cccccc5 6 ssdcbbecdpscsk SR ee eer ee ee 1,055,580 

in 2h cg A 8,566,400 


Egypt 


Many things are still necessary to facilitate the lumber 
export business of British Columbia. Facilities for the smaller 
mills and those not on deep salt water, to assemble cargoes. 
Certain conditions must be stabilized so that the exporters can 
make firm offers and accept offers without the element of pure 
chance that so frequently exists. Labor in some lines that help 


Forest Fires Burn 70,000,000 Feet in 1921 


EARLY 70,000,000 feet of timber was burned by forest 
fires in British Columbia in 1921, according to figures just 
issued by Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands. The 
number of forest fires fought during the summer of 1921 was 


1,330, an increase of 6 per cent. over 1920, accordin Y; | 

Pattullo’s figures. The ares burned over a elses of 145,800 less campers have caused 308 or 23.2 per cent. of the total fires. | 
acres, killing a total of 68,076,110 feet, board measure, of which The remainder were caused by railroad trains, lightning and in- 
39,500,000 feet is salvable. The net stumpage loss is valued dustrial operations in the order named. ( 
at $73,000. Slash destroyed during the year amounted to 74,800 acres, : 
_ About three quarters of all fires were extinguished by pro- compared with 53,500 acres in 1920. During the year over i) 
vincial fire fighters before they had grown to ten acres, the Min- 1,200 miles of trail were cleared and constructed. : 
% 


ister’s statement shows. Thus, of the 1,330 fires fought, 554, or 
41.6 per cent., were extinguished before they reached a quar- 
ter of an acre, 436 or 32.8 per cent. before they reached ten 
acres. 

Further figures show that 1,160, or 80 per cent. of the fires 
were extinguished before they had done damage to the ex- 
tena of $100,134, or ten per cent., before they had $1,000 
worth of damage, and only two per cent. exceeded $1,000 
damage. 


supply the logging and timber industry must readjust itself to 
the same basis as the timber men. 

But these things will all come as the necessity becomes 
real. The progress of evolution cannot be stayed any more 
than can the sun in the heavens, so it is inevitable that the 
timber industry of British Columbia is destined to be one of the 
GREAT industries of the world. 


The total cost of fire fighting was $98,500, as compared 
with $257,126 in 1920, Mr. Pattullo announces. The average 
cost per fire is thus $74 as compared with $205 in 1920, and 


$139 in 1919. 


Campers are still chiefly responsible for fire outbreaks in- 


the forests of the province, Mr. Pattullo’s statement adds. Care- 


‘ 


Five new lumber companies were incorporated in British 
Columbia in one week recently. They are: Punjab Lumber and 
Shingle Co., Ltd., $50,000, Vancouver; Deerholme Lumber Co., 


Ltd., $10,000, Duncan; Squamish Pole and Pile Co., Ltd., $10,-— 


000, Vancouver; E. C. Philips Lumber Co., Ltd., $75,000, Bur- 
naby. ; 


/ 
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Lumber Business 


Starts “Come Back” 


By Special Correspondent 


ANCOUVER Island’s great lumber industry has started to 
\ “come back.” The export trade is the reason. Huge 
orders from Japan and the possibility of opening up other 
big markets overseas should make 1922 the greatest year in 
the history of the Island’s export trade. A couple of months 
ago lumbermen looked forward to the year with gloom, but the 
growth of the export trade has changed all that. There is a 
new spirit of optimism and confidence everywhere in the trade 
and the export business is back of it all. These changed con- 
ditions are easily apparent in the big sawmills and in the woods 
where new logging camps are opening up and old ones resuming 
operations—and the basis of all new activity is the demand for 
Island lumber from across the seas. 


The Japanese trade, of course, is the big factor now. All 
the big export mills are cutting for this market and some of 
them are sending almost all of their lumber over the Pacific. 
Japan has entered the lumber market with a vengeance and, 
lumbermen believe, will come to British Columbia more than 
ever now that American railroad lines have been ordered to 
cancel their advantageous business connections with Japanese 
shipping companies. In fact, in the average tidewater mill on 
the Island today the logs are turned into big squares for Japan, 


the side lumber being shipped to the duller markets on this 


Continent. 


But far-sighted lumbermen realize that they cannot depend 
upon Japan to buy at her present rate indefinitely. Japan is 
a big market and will continue to be, they admit, but if the 
output of British Columbia mills, and particularly Vancouver 
Island mills, is to be profitably absorbed, other markets must 
be developed in preparation for the day when Japanese de- 
mands decline somewhat. Australia, China, South. America, 
India, South Africa—these offer rich markets for the Island’s 
lumber, but they must be opened up by competent agents. 
Lumber consumers in these countries must be educated to the 
uses of B. C. woods just as buyers in eastern Canada were edu- 
cated. They cannot be expected to know any more about our 
forest products than we know about their timber resources. 
oe trade must be sought. It will not develop of its own ac- 
cord. 


This is the advice of lumbermen who realize the importance 
of the water-borne lumber business. For it is clear now that 
the export market must absorb from thirty to forty per cent. 
of the output of Island mills if these mills are to continue to 
operate. It is likewise clear that the export trade should ab- 
sorb fifty per cent. of the output of the big mills or more if 
business is going to be really profitable this year. That is what 
the big lumber companies are figuring on. In fact right now 
several mills are selling large quantities of dimension lumber 
at an actual loss in order to cut squares for Japanese consump- 
tion. They have to cut the squares to keep operating and they 
prefer to sell the side lumber cut in the process at a loss rather 
than allowing it to pile up in their yards. The export business 


-is the thing that counts with theh present prices prevailing on 


this continent. 


But it is hoped that even the North American market, or 
rather the North American price, will improve soon. Growing 
enquiries from all parts of America indicate a growing demand. 
The prices are not right yet, but that, lumbermen believe, will 
follow as the demand increases. From the Atlantic seaboard 
come many enquiries for water-borne Island lumber and some 
mills are cutting for that market now. The Sidney Mills, Ltd., 
shipping to the eastern coast of the United States, and the 
Cameron Lumber Co., of Victoria, are getting a cargo ready 
for the same destination. But the prices in this market are such 
that it would be impossible to produce lumber for the return 
offered were it not for the export trade to Japan. That is, the 
mills send the surplus lumber manufactured in the production 
of Japanese squares to the Atlantic, even if they do lose money 


on these shipments. It prevents the accumulation of lumber 


- 


which, lying in the lumber yards, would cut down profits made 
by Japanese shipments. 


In addition, enquiries for lumber more numerous than for 
many months past, are being received from the middle West- 
erin States. It is hoped, therefore, that the markets of this 
continent will improve to such an extent that the present acti- 
vity in Island sawmills will continue even if Japanese orders 
do not keep up to their present standard, for it is true that the 
“come back” of the industry is based almost entirely upon the 
Japanese trade. 


On the other hand the Australian market is disappointing. 
Business conditions in Australia are such that export to that 
market are difficult. Australia needs lumber, but is finding 
difficulty in financing purchases here. But the arrival of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine ‘freighter Canadian 
Scottish at Victoria and Vancouver to load a cargo of lumber 
for Australia—500,000 feet of it cut by the Cameron Lumber 
Company, of Victoria—presages other shipments. Orders are 
also being received from China and California, but these mar- 
kets, along with India, South America and South Africa re- 
quire vigorous development. 


Island mills have started this year at a pace which would 
make 1922 the biggest export year on record. Whether this 
pace is maintained or increased will depend, of course, upon 
the markets but the larger companies are preparing for in- 
creased business by speeding up operations in the logging camps. 
From all parts of the Island come reports of new camps opening 
up and old ones taking on larger crews. And every big sawmill 
is operating except that of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
and Timber Company, in Victoria, which is closed for repairs 
and will open shortly. 


Lumber exports from British Columbia last year set a new 
high record, according to figures just issued by Hon. T. D. Pat- 
tullo, Minister of Lands, and last year was the Island’s best 
export period in history in spite of the depression in the lumber 
business. The total export from British Columbia was 188 mil- 
lion feet, an increase of 42 million feet for the year and a new 
high record. Unfortunately provincial government records do 
not segregate Vancouver Island from the Mainland, but the 
cut and export figures of the various big exporting mills show 
that the Island is supplying somthing between one-third and 
one-half of the total export of the province. Last year’s export 
from the Island was cut down greatly by the idleness of several 
of the big tidewater mills for months on end, but unofficial 
figures, compiled from the cut of the seven big exporting mills 
place the overseas shipment at about 80,000,000 feet. Pro- 
bably about one-third of this went to Japan. This early in 
the year it is impossible to forecast the cut of 1922, but at the 
present rate it will be a big step ahead of that of 1921, because, 
unless there is a big drop in overseas demand, all the mills will 
operate and operate at capacity. 


The Japanese market, as stated, already has started the 
Island lumber business far on its way back to normalcy, but 
a new factor, which should increase the Japanese trade still 
further, has just developed. This is the recent order of the 
United States Shipping Board requiring the complete cancel- 
lation by July 1st next of all contracts between Japanese steam- 
ship lines and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and the 
Great Northern Railway companies, concerning preferential 
rates. This order undoubtedly opens up big possibilities for 
British Columbia’s trade with the Orient and particularly her 
lumber trade, Island lumbermen believe. 


The purpose of the Shipping Board’s order, of course, is 
the diversion of the carrying trade between the United States 
and the Orient from Japanese to American ships. But it is 
quite clear that if the preferential conditions now existing are 
abandoned it will be impossible for Japanese ocean transporta- 
tion companies to compete with American vessels in the face 
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of American shipping laws which prohibit foreign companies 
from giving through bills of lading, and practically compel them 
to absorb the American railroad rates. It is only logical to 
expect that the Japanese importers and shippers, as a result of 
this new ruling, will transfer as much of their present trade 
with the United States as possible to countries which do not 
discriminate against Japanese shipping. 


Now this will certainly help British Columbia business, es- 
pecially the lumber business. Japan consumes about 1,100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber a year. Recently the Japanese Govern- 
ment enacted a law which prohibits the cutting of more than 
200,000,000 feet of Japanese timber over a number of years, 
the object being the preservation of the Japanese timber sup- 
plies. This means that Japan must import 900,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year. Already fifty per cent. of British Columbia’s 
lumber exports go to Japan and this percentage is being in- 
creased by the recent boom in the Japanese trade. Should the 
Japanese importers reply to the Shipping Board’s order by con- 
fining their lumber purchases from now on to British Columbia 
they will absorb what amounts to more than one-half the pre- 
sent lumber output of the Province, leading lumbermen believe. 


This expectation is not confined to Vancouver Island lum- 
bermen. It is shared in the United States, according to word 
which has reached the Island. Seattle business men and rail- 
road heads believe that the Shipping Board’s order will be the 
means of diverting large volumes of business from Puget Sound 
north to British Columbia ports. Macey Nicholson, Western 
General Manager of the Milwaukee line, is quoted as saying: 
“IT believe the result of cancelling the arrangements with the 
Japanese steamship lines will result in diverting traffic from 
Seattle. The Japanese probably will be under a handicap, if 
I understand the policy of the Government. It appears to be 
the purpose of the order to give American-owned ships a pref- 
erence in rates and if that is done it probably will divert trade 
to other ports. The Japanese can’t sell to us and buy from us 
if they operate under too much disadvantage.” 


The British Columbia Government was not slow to realize 
the significance of the Shipping Board’s order. Shortly after 
it was issued Premier Hon. John Oliver placed before Premier 
Mackenzie King the proposal that the Federal Minister of Rail- 
ways should immediately take up the question of entering into 
a contract for preferential rates between the Canadian National 
Railways and Japanese steamship lines playing across the Paci- 
fic. Under this scheme, the Premier points out, all freight for 
Eastern Canada, United States or Western Europe, carried across 
the Pacific by Japanese liners, would be placed on the Canadian 
National Railways. Mr. Oliver adds that after July 1 the 
Japanese shipping lines will almost certainly be forced to enter 
a contract with some railway line across the North American 
continent for preferential rates or lose the bulk of their busi- 
ness, which consists of freight to and from the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


Project for Assembly Depot Revives 


Announcement of the Shipping Board’s order and the real- 
ization of its significance as well as the recent large Japanese 
orders have put new life into the movement to convert the 
Federal Government’s big Ogden Point Docks in Victoria into 
a lumber assembly depot where lumber cargoes could be as- 
sembled for shipment overseas. 


“If the consequences of the order issued by the United 
States Shipping Board in their relation to the lumber trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan are as they might reasonably 
be expected to be, the Canadian Government should at once 
put the Ogden Point docks in condition for shipping lumber 
from this Island, thereby helping this big movement to yield 
some return,” the Victoria Daily Times, one of the oldest Liberal 
newspapers in Western Canada, declared in a recent issue and 
in this it reflects the general opinion of business men and parti- 
cularly lumbermen all over the Island. 


Creation of a lumber assembly depot at the Ogden Point 
piers would make every mill on the up-Island railway lines an 


export mill. At present the overseas lumber trade is of necessity 
practically confined to tidewater mills which possess proper 
docking facilities. Besides, it requires the output of several of 
the smaller mills to make a cargo for a lumber-carrying vessel, 
or at least a sufficient quantity of lumber to justify her docking 


on the Island except at the wharves of one of the big mills. But 
if the output of a number of the smaller mills in the interior 
of the Island could be assembled at a point such at the Ogden 
Point, shipments from the smaller mills could together make 
up a cargo for the largest vessel. 
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The Ogden Point Piers could be fitted out as a lumber 
assembly at relatively small cost, lumbermen believe. In fact, 
the only problem to be solved is the connection of the docks 
with the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway system, which taps 
most of the up-Island forest landds and serves a majority of © 
mills. The newest and apparently the most practicable scheme 
for linking the docks up with the railway system is the use of 
the street car tracks through the centre of the city. It would 
be an inexpensive operation to link up the Esquimalt and Na- 
naimo line with the street car tracks and to run the latter out 
on the docks. If this were done every mill which at present 
ships on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo line could send lumber 
to the docks ready for overseas shipment without the slightest 
difficulty. Such mills as those owned by the Shawnigan Lake 
Lumber Company, at Shawnigan Lake, the Mayo Lumber Com- 
pany and the Hillcrest Lumber Company, on the Cowichan Lake 
branch of the E. and N. line, the McLay Lumber Company at 
Cobble Hill and the Bainbridge Lumber Company outside Port 
Alberni, on the West Coast, all could utilize the lumber assem- 
bly depot and could thus share largely in the export trade. 


The new plan to link the Ogden Point piers up with the E. 
and N. system might not benefit some of the Victoria mills 
directly as far as overseas shipment is concerned. These plants 
would continue to send lumber to the docks in scows as they do 
at present. All the Victoria mills have shared occasionally in 
export orders, particularly in the huge British Government order 
placed with British Columbia mills several years ago, but the 
Cameron Lumber Company and the Canadian Puget Sound Lum- 


ber and Timber Company are the only two concerns which — 


consider overseas export as a really big part of their business. 
The latter mill possess docking facilities which permit ships to 
load lumber direct from the yards. The Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany, situated further up the Inner Harbor, uses scows to send 
lumber over to Ogden Point and, since reopening late last year 
has been cutting almost entirely ‘for export in this way. When 
other Victoria mills, such those of the Moore-Whittington Lum- 
ber Company, James Leigh and Sons and the Lemon Gonnason 
Lumber Company, have contributed to export shipments they, 
too, have sent their lumber to the Outer Docks by scow. 


Use of the docks for lumber assembly purposes is under 
consideration at Ottawa now and will be pressed by Island 
members of Parliament at the present session of the House of 
Commons. 


How It Is Done 


If you want to see how the boom in export business is 
affecting the lumber business, go out in the woods where the 
big trees are beginning to topple over as in the halcyon days a 
couple of years ago. From the Comox district in the north, 
down to the Duncan district in the south, logging is reviving 
and it is altogether as a result of growing water-borne exports 
to the Orient. 


Some of the most recent logging developments which reflect 
the generally improved conditions in the woods are: 


The Island Logging Company, a branch of the Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company, is starting logging 
on the Cowichan Lake branch of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company. Buildings are being constructed and equip- 
ment installed. More than two hundred men will be employed 
in these operations by the end of May. 


The Hemmingsen camps at Cowichan Lake have been re- 
opened to supply logs to the Victoria Lumber and Manufactur- 
ing Company at Chemainus. About 100 men are being em- 
ployed in these camps. Logs are towed down Cowichan Lake, 
loaded on Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway cars at the head of 
Cowichan River and taken to Chemainus. 


The Genoa Bay Logging Company, a concern formed by 
the Cameron interests to supply logs to its Victoria and Genoa 
Bay mills, is operating again at full capacity on Cowichan Lake. 


The James Logging Company, also at Cowichan Lake, is 
employing 200 now and, besides shipping logs, is operating a 
small mill. It is chiefly to serve the needs of this company 
that the Federal Government, according to an announcement 
made before the last Federal election intends to extend the 
Island sction of the Canadian National Railways some ten miles. 
If this extension is carried out the company will be able to 
ship its lumber direct from its mill instead of loading them on 
the E. and N. line at the bottom of the Lake. 


In fact, by June, about 1500 men should be seas in 
camps tributary to the Cowichan Lake line alone, it is expected. 
In addition, the mills in this section also are active, among those 
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‘that have re-opened being the Mayo Lumber Company, at Saht- 


lam and the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Company further south 
at Shawnigan Lake. 

Developments in the logging industry at Cowichan Lake 
have been reflected in increased railway operations to serve 
these logging camps. Two logging trains are being operated 
daily from Cowichan Lake out to the main line and it is likely 
that a third will be added shortly. 


As recorded in the WESTERN LUMBERMAN in previous 


issues, logging started to boom up at the north end of the Island 


some time ago and reports of increasing activity there to serve 
the export trade are still being received. 


Not “Out of the Woods” 


“We are not out of the woods yet, but we are gradually get- 
ting there and the export business is the secret of the improved 
conditions.” 

This was the answer of J. O. Cameron, President of the 
Cameron and Genoa Bay Lumber Companies and one of the 
foremost of Island lumbermen, when asked what he thought 
of the lumber outlook. 


“Business is not on a normal basis yet, but the fact that 
the mills are operating shows that conditions have improved,” 
he added. “The great difficulty is the price of lumber—prices 
which make the boundary between profitable operation and 
actual loss very narrow. But the fact that lumber companies— 
at least, that is our experience—are receiving more enquiries 
for lumber for markets both overseas and on this continent is 
a hopeful sign even if the prices are not yet. satisfactory. 
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expense on account of the lack of port facilities at Genoa Bay. 
On one occasion when a California buyer sent a scow to Genoa 
Bay for loading it was necessary to go to endless trouble to 
secure permission for the loaded scow to leave the Bay and 
the lumber company was forced to pay $370 demurrage on the 
transaction. 


The company bases its claim particularly on the fact that 
the Genoa Bay mill is the largest overseas shipper on the Island. 
The mill, in fact, is primarily an export plant and during the 
last few years has sent no less than sixty-one per cent of its 
total output to overseas markets. In 1921 nineteen ships loaded 
at the mill 11,379,735 feet of lumber. In addition to this the 
company sent large quantities of lumber by scow for loading 
at other points such as Vancouver, Victoria and Chemainus— 
a movement necessitated largely by lack of port facilities at 
Genoa Bay. Shipments in this way amounted to 5,123,259 feet, 
so that the total water-borne export from Genoa Bay in 1921 
was 16,503,194 feet, this amount being valued at $433,372. 
This is a big increase over the export of 1920, when 12,337,495 
feet were. sent overseas. The fact that this smaller quantity 
of lumber was valued at $444,694—$11,322 more than the larger 
shipment of 1921—is an interesting commentary on the drop 
in lumber prices and shows some of the difficulties with which 
lumbermen are struggling. 


The Genoa Bay mill is a constant shipper by rail and last 
year supplied 4,859,000 feet to markets on this continent as well 
as 2,840,000 feet to the purely domestic market. 


The beginning of this year has been the Genoa Bay Com- 
pany maintaining its pace. About one million feet of lumber 


S.S. CANADIAN RAIDER LOADING LUMBER AT GENOA BAY 


“The export trade undoubtedly is the big factor in the 
lumber situation today,’ Mr. Cameron declared. ‘‘The export 
market must take from thirty to forty per cent. of the output 
of our mills if we are to operate at all, but we figure on sending 
fifty per cent. of our output to overseas markets this year any- 
way. If things go well the proportion will be much larger than 
this. Last year was the Island’s best export year, although, as 
in the case of our own Genoa Bay mill, the value of the larger 
quantity of lumber exported was less than that of the smaller 
quantity exported in the previous year. At the present rate, 
this year will be a bigger one still for the export business.” 


Make Genoa Bay a Port 


While most mills want only markets to boost their export 
business the Genoa Bay Lumber Company, which is controlled 
by the Cameron interests, feels that it has a legitimate griev- 


‘ance against an obstacle which seriously hinders export from 


its mill at Genoa Bay. Although the Genoa Bay mill is the 
largest shipper to overseas on the Island, its owners claim, 
Genoa Bay is not a port, and vessels can take cargoes from 
there only with the utmost difficulty and after disposing of 
miles of red tape. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Company has urged the Govern- 
ment to make Genoa Bay a port as it has done in the case of 
Chemainus and Sidney, also on the east coast of Vancouver 
Island. All the company asks is that the Government appoint 
a port officer who could authorize ships to clear from Genoa 
Bay without the necessity of getting special permission all the 
way from Ottawa. The company has suggested that one of its 
own employees be appointed to this position so that the Gov- 
ernment would be put to no extra expense. 


During the last few months the company has experienced 
a great deal of inconvenience and been forced to go to heavy 


a month is being shipped overseas from the plant, this going 
almost entirely to the Japanese market. A small amount has 
been shipped to Australia also. In January the actual overseas 
shipment was 1,305,532 feet and the February figures, which 
are not available as this is written, are expected to be about 
the same. 


The Cameron Lumber Company’s Mill 


HE Cameron Lumber Company’s mill on the Inner Harbor, 
Victoria, since it re-opened late last year, has been cutting 
almost entirely for the Japanese market. The mill, 

which has a capacity of about $125,000 feet a day, is one of the 
best known on the Island, and is equipped with the most mod- 
ern machinery. Closed down during a great part of the year, 
the mill cut only about 5,000,000 feet last year, but if all. goes 
well it will be one of the biggest producers on the Island in 
1922. With a spur of the Canadian National railways running 
right into the mill yards, the plant is primarily equipped for the 
rail trade, in which it was chiefly engaged before closing last 
year. By using scows, however, it can send lumber to the 
Ogden Point wharves at the other side of the harbor, and there 
load it on vessels for any overseas market. It was the demand 
for lumber overseas, particularly from Japan, which caused 
the company to re-open the plant late in 1921 and recently it 
loaded a cargo for Australia. 

If present conditions continue the mill will be one of the big 
exporters this year. Operating ‘this plant and also its big 
export mill at Genoa Bay, the Cameron ‘Company probably wiil 
send more lumber overseas than any other firm on the Island 
this year. It is likely the company’s combined shipments over- 
seas from both mills will total an amount about as large as that 
of any in British Columbia. 
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Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company 


J] HEN lumber export is mentioned on Vancouver Island 
one thinks first of all about the mill of the Victoria Lum- 
ber & Mfg. Company, at Chemainus, on the east coast 

of the Island—the largest producer on the Island and one 
of the biggest export plants on the Coast. This celebrated plant 
cuts about a million feet a week or well over 150,000 feet a 
day when working at top speed. In 1920 it manufactured 52,- 
000,000 feet, but last year, when conditions were not so good, 
this output was cut down to 43,000,000 feet, which is still far 
ahead of the next largest producer. Of this, something over 
one half was shipped overseas and this year has seen the export 
business from Chemainus more active still. 


The big mill is now cutting for the Japanese market where 
the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company—or, as it is 
better known, the V. L. M. Co.—has large orders. In fact, 
the raid of Japanese buyers on the lumber output of British 
Columbia mills greatly stimulated work at Chemainus and caused 
the Company to speed up logging operations at Cowichan Lake 
where M. Hemmingsen, the well-known logging contractor, has 
re-opened his camps to cut for the busy export firm. In the 
course of the week during which this was written seventy-seven 
cars of logs were brought from the Lake to Chemainus. Seven- 
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equipped for the export business. Ships of large tonnage can 
easily dock at the mill, although it stands far up the harbor, 
and take lumber directly from the yards. To facilitate this 
loading the Company is now installing an automatic carrying 
device which will convey timbers and lumber from the saws 
to the docks with great rapidity. 


Before closing down the mill for repairs the company dis- 
patched a number of cargoes overseas and to California. Tim- 
bers for Japan were cut in large quantities also. When the 
plant was taken over by the present Company, which is a very 
wide-awake Wisconsin firm, the largest part of the output was 
consumed by American markets, where the firm had extensive 
retail connections, but, as is the case with other Island mills, 
the overseas market has become more and more important fol- 
lowing the softening of markets on this continent. Although 
the plant has been closed for some weeks last year, it was the 
second largest producer on the Island with some 35,000,000 feet. 


That the Puget Sound Company expects this to be a good 
year is evidenced by the opening up of its camps on the Cowi- 
chan Lake branch of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway line 
and by its plans for improving its mill. When it completes 
changes in the plant it will be able to cut up to 175,000 a day 
and probably will be doing so by the time this appears in print. 


Almost exactly half of the lumber cut last year by the 
Straits Lumber Company at Red Gap, on the East Coast of Van- 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS VICTORIA LUMBER AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S MILL 


AT CHEMAINUS, VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
PALMER'S MILL, FOR THE VETERAN HEAD OF THE COMPANY HAS BEEN RUNNING THE PLANT SO LONG THAT HE IS A FAMILIAR 
ON THE ISLAND. 


ANYWAY, THE CHEMAINUS MILL FOR MANY YEARS HAS LED ISLAND PLANTS IN PRODUCTION, CUTTING 41,000,000 FEET LAST YEAR. 


POSSIBLY IT IS BETTER KNOWN AS E. J. 
FIGURE TO NEARLY EVERYONE 


THIS 


HUGE CUT IS DIVIDED BETWEEN NORTH AMERICAN AND OVERSEAS MARKETS, BUT THE V. AND L. COMPANY IS PRIMARILY AN EXPORT CONCERN, AND ONE OF THE 
BIG ONES ON THE, PACIFIC COAST, TOO. 


teen cars of lumber were shipped to eastern points on this Con- 
tinent, and the “Canadian Inventor” is loading for the Orient. 
In other words, things are booming at Chemainus. 


The Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company is the 
name of the Chemainus firm, but, mostly, people on the Island 
talk about ‘‘Palmer’s Mill. E. J. Palmer, the veteran head of 
the Company and one of British Columbia’s oldest and. most 
respected lumbermen, has been running the Chemainus mill 
so long his name seems to be as well known as that of his firm. 
Fat years and lean years are all the same to “E. J.’”’ whose re- 
tirement has been announced half a dozen times during the 
last few years, but who is still as much on the job as ever. Mr. 
Palmer drives down to Victoria for the week-ends to chase a golf 
ball around, but the beginning of the week always sees him 
back at Chemainus, supervising operations. 


Mr. Palmer, with the foresight which has made his busi- 
ness one of the most successful on the Coast, perceived years 
ago that the export trade must absorb more and more of the 
Island’s lumber output as time went on and as production in- 
creased. For that reason the mill was completely equipped for 
the export trade. The largest lumber-carrying vessel has no 
difficulty docking at the mill wharves and taking on cargo. Che- 
mainus is a port so that there is no difficulty about clearing 
vessels bound for any part of the world. During the last six 
months few weeks have passed without seeing some vessel tied 
up at the mill for loading, chiefly for Japan. 


A heavy producer for overseas markets is the mill of the 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company, in Vic- 
toria, with its daily cut of 135,000 feet, and were it in operation 
now it would be largely increasing the total export cut of the 
Island. The Company closed down late last year, however, in 
order to effect repairs which will increase the capacity of the 
mill and the plant is still idle as this is written. Announcement 
of the re-opening date, however, is expected at any minute. 


The “C.P.” mill, as it is familiarly called on the Island, 
is the only plant of the many on Victoria Harbor which is fully 


couver Island, north of Nanaimo, was shipped overseas. During 
1921 the Company’s mill was in operation nine and a half 
months and in this time sawed 27,000,000 feet, or just under 
3,000,000 feet a month. Of this 13,450,000 feet was shipped 
overseas in ships which docked at the company’s wharves, so 
that the mill is an export plant of the first magnitude. Most 
of the overseas shipments were made during the latter half of 
the year when the export business began to revive. 


The Company started 1922 with big orders for overseas 
taken last year and these have kept the plant rushing at capacity. 
One steamer, the Yoshida Maru, took 1,000,000 feet late in Feb- 
ruary to Japan and another Japanese boat is due as this is 
written for another big cargo. Besides loading occasional big 
cargoes alone, the Company has been sending parcel lots in 
boats partially loaded by other mills and these shipments ag- 
gregate a large total. Such shipments are for the most part 
for Japan as is the case with all Island export mills. 


If business continues as at present the Straits mill will be 
operating full time this year. In fact, the operators expect to 
cut better than 35,000,000 feet this year, a large proportion 
of it, of course, for the consumption of overseas markets. 


Japan is taking huge quantities of lumber now, but she 
cannot be counted upon to continue her present buying indefin- 
itely. Other markets must be opened up and the only way to 
open them up is to send representatives to China, AustraHa and 
India to get the business. 


This is the opinion of G. H. Walton, President of the Sid- 
ney Mills Ltd., of: Sidney, one of the most efficient and active 
plants on the Island. ““‘We have got to go out and develop 
our markets, because Japan must in the end be surfeited with 
lumber at the present rate,’’ Mr. Walton, who is one of the 
most highly esteemed of Island lumbermen, told a representative 
of The WESTERN LUMBERMAN. “The only way to get the 
business we need in China, Australia and India is to go after it 
personally. British Columbia mills must have representatives 
in these markets to develop them to their fullest extent. At 


% 
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present we are doing almost nothing to open up these huge 
markets and, unless we act quicly, we shall suffer as a result. 


“In my view the Japanese market has been developed now 
almost to its limit. Japan is buying all the lumber she can pay 
for and use right now. The orders which are being filled all 
along the Coast today will about fill Japan’s demand and after 
that we shall have to look around for other markets. Australia, 
India, South America, South Africa—these offer big opportu- 


nities for the British Columbia lumberman, but it is certain that 


we will not get orders from these places unless we work for 
them. We can’t expect to sit back and have orders come to us. 


“WE ARE POUNDING AWAY EVERY DAY AND EXPECT TO CUT BETTER THAN 


35,000,000 FEET THIS YEAR,"’ 
MANAGER OF THE STRAITS LUMBER COMPANY'S MILL, ON THE EAST COAST OF 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, WHICH IS SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. THE 
COMPANY SHIPPED OVER 13,000,000 FEET OVERSEAS LAST YEAR, OR ABOUT 
FIFTY PER CENT. OF ITS TOTAL OUTPUT, AND IS RUSHING NOW TO KEEP UP 
WITH ITS CARGO ORDERS. 


IS THE CHEERING MESSAGE FROM E. W. HASKELL, 


“Tt is claimed that Japan can be educated to take more 
side lumber instead of squares. This, I believe, would not be 
to the advantage of British mills because the Japanese square 
is the most satisfactory and profitable form of timber a mill 
can cut. Continued export of these squares is our best plan, to 
my way of thinking. 


“As for the other markets we should develop, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the lumbermen of this Province must 
send representatives to the countries from which they expect 
to secure orders. This plan, in its early stages at least, would 
have to be. backed by financial assistance from the Government. 
Nor is any one lumber company large enough to send a repre- 
sentative of its own to foreign countries to open up markets. 
The price of lumber and the profit to be made by shipments to 
these markets is not large enough to justify such an expenditure, 
but mills co-operating in the matter, and backed by the Gov- 
ernment, could do so. 


“But if the mills manage to send representatives to open 
up these foreign markets they must send the right men and, 
what is more, the lumbermen themselves must have the right 
to dismiss any man who proves unsatisfactory. In other words, 
it must be an effort on the part of the mill operators themselves. 
And it should be an immediate effort because we cannot depend 
upon the little Japanese islands to take our output indefinitely. 
The situation today is such that the Japanese market alone is 
making it profitable for the larger mills to operate, but if we 
could develop the markets I mention we would be in a stable 
position and would have just enough lumber to supply the 
North American market comfortably. 


“The great point we have to remember is that lumber con- 
sumers in Australia, India and South America are not familiar 
with the value and advantages of British Columbia woods. They 
don’t understand our timber products any more than the aver- 
age person in British Columbia knows about teak woods and 
other products from these countries under the Equator. Why, 
even in Eastern Canada they did not know that our lumber 
products were as good and better than the timber products of 
the southern States until they were deucated on the subject. 
Then they started to buy British Columbia woods. The same 
process of education is needed in these foreign markets. . 


And Mr. Walton ought to know something about export 
markets by now. He is cutting for them all the time. Turning 
out from 95,000 to 100,000 feet a day, his mill is shipping a 
daily average of 45,000 feet to overseas markets, practically 
all to Japan. Ships dock at Sidney with ease, but occasionally 
the Company conveys the lumber by scow to other points such 


_ as Chemainus for loading partial cargoes. 
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Since Mr. Walton took hold of the mill a few years ago 
he has caused a veritble transformation by the installation of 
new equipment in every department and a general speeding-up 
process. This vigorous policy of expansion has made the mill 
one of the big lumber plants of the Island. Market conditions 
last year had the plant closed for a great part of the time, but 
this year its cut will rank among the highest on the Island. 
The changes Mr. Walton has brought about have caused the 
mill to be recognized as one of the most efficient plants in the 
Province for its size. That the energetic head of the Company 
sees further than the end of his nose is evidenced by the views 
expressed in the foregoing paragraphs. 


The great forest giants of Vancouver Island’s richly tim- 
bered West Coast reach the overseas markets of the world by 
way of the Alberni Pacific Lumber Company’s mill on the water- 
front at Alberni—a plant built primarily for the export trade. 
situate on the Alberni Canal and protected from the force of the 
Pacific, the mill docks can take care of any lumber-carrying 
ship that is likely to come along and they have been coming 
pretty regularly during the last few years. The Company closed 
its mill for a long period last year but re-opened in the summer. 
Since then, with minor halts for repairs, it has been cutting 
steadily for the export market. Last year the Company filled 
a number of orders for South America and later started in on 
Japanese orders. On account of the long shut-down, last year 
was a light one for the Company, as far as the total cut was 
concerned. About 10,000,000 feet were turned out and more 
than half of this was loaded for export at the mill wharves. The 
remainder was shipped on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo and C. 
P. R. systems to markets on this continent. The Company gets 
its own logs from rich limits inland from the mill for the Alberni 
country contains some of the finest stands in the world and is 
famous for its huge firs. 


Insurance on Logs in Transit by Tow 


The How and Why of Marine Insurance for the Up-Coast 
Loggers 


EVERAL attempts have been made to secure coverage for 

logs in transit by tow but for various reasons have failed. 

Recently, however, arrangements have been completed 
whereby satisfactory and equitable coverage can be secured 
on rafts in tow. This has been largely due to the efforts of 
Mr. E. E. Scott, of the Seaboard Agencies. Mr. Scott suffered 
a heavy loss through the loss of a raft himself. When he was 
overseas with the Canadian forces he met a friend who is a 
member of Lloyd’s and from conversations with him conceived 
the idea of securing insurance against loss by such means. He 
arranged with his friend to take the matter up with Lloyd’s with 
the result that when he returned to British Columbia he had full 
authority to write. 


At first a flat rate was tried, but it was soon found that 
various difficulties presented themselves which called for the 
grading of rates. Among these difficulties were (1) The dan- 
gers of the waters through which the tow would have to pass. 
(2) To make allowances for the value of the logs to be in- 
sured. (38) To differentiate between buyers and loggers, 
necessary owing to the fact that a logger insuring to the full 
market value would be insuring not only his outlay but his full 
expectation of profit as well. 


Another, and as experience soon showed, one of the most 
important points was to take into account the power of the tug 
which was to be employed in towing, and to see that the captain 
was both experienced in B. C. waters and responsible. It was 
also found desirable to obtain an undertaking from the tug- 
boat owners and operators that they would instruct their cap- 
tains only to start out with a tow in favorable weather condi- 
tions, and also that they would inspect the tow that they were 
to take, and not take it unless it was well put together. A con- 
dition of the insurance now is that tug, captain and owner 
should be acceptable to the insurers. A further condition is 
that tows should be brought by approved towing routes. We 
believe that it is no exaggeration to say that 25 per cent. of the 
losses incurred are directly attributable to a tug of insufficient 
horse power to properly handle the boom allotted to it being 
employed. It may be quite all right in calm or even ordinarily 
rough weather, but given a really heavy sea and it is a case of 
the boom towing the tug. 


A further objection to the flat rate tried was that the as- 
sured be he buyer or logger naturally objected, when, having 
secured a short safe tow he had to pay at the same rate as a 
competitor who had a long dangerous one. 
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After long consultation between themselves and with help, 
which is gratefully acknowledged, from towing concerns, buy- 
ers, operators, towboat owners, insurance agents, etc., the pre- 
sent rates were arrived at. These were forwarded to Lloydsd 
for approval which was duly received. They are based on 90 
per cent. of the invoice value in the case of buyers and the 
premium is calculated on a percentage ot this 90 per cent., such 
percentage being arrived at after taking into consideration the 
value of the logs and the length and danger of the tow. 


For loggers the rates are based on 75 per cent. of the mar- 
ket value of the logs, which really means that the logger is cov- 
ered up approximately to his full outlay, the balance uninsured 
being roughly his expected profit. 


Boom sticks and swifters are insured, but chains, towing 
bills etc., are not computed in the values and are not insured. 


The insurance commences when the tug has the logs under 
way and ceases with the throwing off of the hawser at the port 
of destination. 


All losses are adjusted and paid through the office of 
Lloyd’s Vancouver agent. Lloyds are of course, too weil 
known for there to be any doubt as to the adjustment facilities 
and payment of claims. 


There is a franchise of 10 per cent. per Swifter and 3 per 
cent boom, which simply means that losses under these amounts 
are not payable, but should a heavier loss occur the whole 
amount of the loss is payable. 

The insurance agents also have authority to grant special 
rates should they consider that circumstances warrant same. 
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_ The insurance is placed 60 per cent. with Lloyd’s Under- 
writers and the balance with co-insuring British Marine Com- 
panies. 


With regard to rates for flat booms these range from one 
per cent. to four per cent. and insurance can be obtained all the 
way from Seymour Inlet in the North to as far South as Puget 
Sound points. 


Rates on Davis rafts (of approved type) extend from 
Prince Rupert to Olympia, whilst in summer insurance is ex- 
tended to include the Queen Charlotte Islands and the West 
Coast of Vancouver Island. The summer season is taken from 
ae Re to September 15th. Rates are from 114 per cent. up- 
wardsd. 


The underwriters ask both loggers and buyers and all those 
connected in any way with the logging game for their co-opera- 
tion and to give them at least a trial. It is only through ob- 
taining volume that a reduction in rate can be obtained, and the 
insurance retained in force. It is in these respects precisely the 
same as other insurance experience. Take insurance on mills 
for example. An insurance company has a line on two or three 
mills only. One burns up. The loss utterly swamps the prem- 
iums received; but should the Company have lines on several 
hundred mills the volume of premiums received enables the 
company to pay the loss and still have a margin. 


If they receive sufficient volume the rates will automatically 
reduce themselves. In any case they are now working on a new 
schedule of rates based on the same considerations as those 
taken into account by the towing companies in arriving at their 
charges. When this schedule is completed we believe that it 
will satisfy everyone, both on account of the lowness of the rates 
and the fact that they are all equitable. 


Thirty Years After 


SIXTEEN OX TEAM SKIDDING LOGS THIRTY YEARS AGO 


If you look closely at the picture above you will see a 
ditch at the extreme left hand end. That same ditch is yet in 
existence at the left hand side of the mill buildings shown in 
the picture below. This is the mill of the Timberland Lumber 
Company and is the place where they turn out timbers, dressed 
four sides, 24 inches by 24 inches and one hundred and ten feet 
long. It is located directly across the Fraser River from the 
“Royal” city of New Westminster. 


MILL OF TIMBERLAND I,UMBER COMPANY SHOWING LOADING FACILITIES ON THE FRASER RIVER 


Looking from the picture of the ox team skidding logs in 
the upper picture to the modern saw mill in the lower it would 
seem as if a great time must have passed, yet only thirty years 
separates them. And this is only one of the many hundreds of 
similar changes in the province of British Columbia and our 
development is only just started at that. 


A rule 4 ¥ 
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Beme sispects of the FHinancial Side 
of Foreign Trade 


By Mr. C. K. Highmoor, Manager Foreign Exchange Department, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Vancouver, B. C. 


S time goes on it becomes more and more evident that the 

prosperity of a country depends to a very large extent 

upon the successful operation of its trade with foreign 
countries and this fact has never been so much emphasized as 
during the last few years, on which the war has created such a 
marked effect. The future of Canada as a whole is contingent 
upon a gradual increase in her foreign trade and the acceptance 
of the opportunities presenting themselves through the huge 
demand for raw materials and manufactured goods, which is 
the natural outcome of the destruction, wholesale waste and in- 
terference in industry of the recent conflict. Latest published 
statistics show a great increase in our exports in many lines and 
in this extension the lumber trade is receiving its share, but 
our export figures are still comparatively small and the lumber 
resources of Western Canada particularly can well withstand a 
very much larger output for many years to come without ex- 
cessive depletion. Pacific Coast lumber is now being shipped 
to many parts of the globe and is both well and favourably 
known wherever it is used, but we cannot depend altogether on 
the quality of the goods to increase our trade. Careful atten- 
tion to the financial side of the business will both further the 
interests of our customers in the importing country and tend to 
enhance the favourable impression already created. It is, 
therefore, interesting to consider briefly the procedure usually 
followed in the handling of these forign shipments, for which 
through course of time, a smooth and efficient system has been 
developed. 


Our geographical position opens to us markets in many 
parts of the world and our products are so well known insuch 
far distant places as Egypt and other parts of Africa, India, the 
Straits Settlements, Europe and Australasia, as well as the 
West Coast of South America, the Atlantic Seaboard and the 
Orient, that it is hardly necessary to point out that these differ- 
ent markets are accustomed to provide for payment in different 
ways, and through different financial centres, but before touch- 
ing on the question of bills of exchange and ultimate collection 
of payment for goods exported, it is necessary to consider 
briefly the way these markets usually finance their importations 
and to outline a few essentials which must be borne in mind 
when contracting for delivery to each particular country. 


The United Kingdom, one of our largest customers, almost 
invariably finance through London and while the buyer there 
may occasionally ask for quotations in Canadian dollars, he pre- 
fers to receive quotations in sterling. He may be satisfied with 
a quotation F.O.B. steamer Vancouver, in Canadian dollars, 
which is reasonably simple to furnish, but on the other hand he 
may insist upon receiving a rate C.I.F. & E. port of destination, 
which would require a more carefully considered rate. C.I.F. 
quotations always look more attractive to the buyer as they are 
expressed in terms with which he is familiar and save him un- 
necessary calculation. Under such a quotation the seller is 
expected to contract for delivery of specified goods within a 
specified time, the seller taking the risk of fluctuation in ex- 
change for the time taken to obtain shipping documents, which 
enable him to receive payment of the dollar equivalent from his 
local bankers. In arriving at this quotation the seller must use 
a conversion rate which he considers to be reasonably safe for 
the period of preparation of his shipment, but, at the same time 
must not be too far off the market, as the result might be the 
loss of the sale. He could, and often does, protect himself 
against a fall in the exchange in such a case by selling for for- 
ward delivery, for which there is often ‘a market, and he 
thus reduces his risk to the few days required to close the deal 
with his customer overseas by telegraph. It may be that his 
customer would be willing to divide this risk with him, which 
is sometimes the case, and they then decide on a fixed rate of 
exchange for conversion purposes. When such a contract has 
been completed the seller will immediately reserve his shipping 
space, load his goods aboard the vessel, obtain his shipping 
documents and then, but not until then, is in a position to pre- 
pare his draft or bill of exchange on the buyer in the United 
Kingdom. His bill of lading made out to his own order and en- 
dorsed is turned over to the bank who purchases his draft at the 
rate then current and the draft and documents are immediately 


forwarded through the bank to the United Kingdom, where 
they are presented to the buyer and his acceptance procured 
upon examination of the documents. The draft and documents 
are held by the bank until the arrival of the goods or until final 
payment is arranged. This is what is called a decumentary 
payment or a commercial bill and is usually drawn for from 
thirty to sixty days’ sight, although it may be for an even longer 
period. This term begins on the date of acceptance of the draft, 
allowing for sufficient time for the goods to reach their des- 
tination, but the bill may be taken up under rebate at any time 
if desired. If the buyer arranges with his bankers for a letter 
of credit to be established, or in other words, gives his bankers 
a satisfactory guarantee that payment of the draft will be made 
at due date, his bankers immediately so advise the seller, either 
direct or through their agents at point of shipment and under 
the terms of the credit the bill of exchange would then be drawn 
directly on the bank, not on the buyer, but otherwise the trans- 
action would be similar in every respect, except that the lia- 
bility of the drawer of the draft would be considerably reduced. 
The bill of exchange has, however, the additional advantage of 
having the acceptance of the bank instead of the buyer and as 
such could be readily disposed of in the money market at cur- 
rent rates of interest, this advantage procuring for it at the 
time of original negotiation a slightly higher rate of exchange. 


Countries such as New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
Egypt and even India to some extent, are accustomed to ar- 
range their financing through the London market and the pro- 
cedure to be followed is very similar, except of course, that 
the quotations must allow for certain extra charges. For in- 
stance, in Australia at the present time there is a premium on 
United States funds which has existed in Canada for the last 
few years, and unless the contract is based on the understand- 
ing that reimbursement will be provided in London by a letter 
of credit allowing for drafts at a stipulated term, the assum- 
ption would be that the quotation, if in sterling, called for reim- 
bursement by means of a sight draft on Australia in sterling 
at the current rate for Australian funds in Canada. Before 
entering into contracts with such countries it is therefore, usual 
to come to some agreement of a common ground for conversion 
purposes, which is usually drafts on London under letter of 
credit. Settlement for shipments to Australia and New Zeal- 
and in any event is ultimately arranged by the Australasian 
bankers through London. and unless reimbursement is provided 
through London in the first place, as above described, the ques- 
tion of interest immediately arises, which is of no small account 
as can readily be seen by the distance separating the three coun- 
tries. : 


Business with Egypt, Africa and India, unless handled in 
Canadian dollars on a F.O.B. basis, is almost entirely confined 
to London, which is their most accessible financial market, the 
fluctuations between rupees and Canadian dollars in the last 
mentioned case being such at the present time as to almost pre- 
clude our doing business with them except on a wide margin. 


Our trade with the Orient and South America is, however, 
almost entirely handled on the dollar basis, quotations for the 
most part, in so far as lumber is concerned, being exchanged. in 
United States funds, despite the fact that their currency is dif- 
ferent. It is the custom for the buyer in those countries to 
pay the interest on bills of exchange drawn on them, although 
this is not invariably so, but in any event the distance is much 
less and the amount involved of less concern. A large part of 
the shipments to Japan is covered by guarantee of payment, 
established through the Japanese banks, and although payment 
can be obtained in Canada at the time of shipment, the bills of 
exchange are to be drawn on the buyers at terms varying from 
thirty days’ sight to ninety days’ sight. This stipulation, how- 
ever, in no way affects the exporter here and does not penalize 
him as regards interest loss. These letters of credit from the 
Orient are often not confirmed letters of credit and although 
providing means whereby immediate payment may be received 
at time of shipment from Canada, do not relieve the drawer 
of liability in the event of the draft being later dishonoured. 
Between firms of good standing, however, they form a half-way 
house between discounting of drafts and negotiating under con- 
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firmed letters of credit, which is a convenience to trade. Bills 
of exchange so drawn bear a clause reading as follows: ‘‘Pay- 
able at the collecting bank’s demand rate of exchange on Can- 
ada (or New York) at due date,” and if it is the intention that 
all charges should be collected the following is added “together 
with interest atc a2: per cent. per annum from date of this 
bill to estimated due date of return remittance in Canada (or 
New York) together with all collection charges.” 


It is not possible at this time to go further into the more 
minute details of the facilities of letters of credit, nor to give 
a fuller explanation of the differences existing in the different 
forms of letters of credit, but it is well to note that the effect 
of legal decisions during the last few years has been to empha- 
size the importance of the shipper in every case complying 
absolutely with all the terms stipulated in his letter of credit, 
even though they may appear to be very exacting, as any irre- 
gularities have a tendency to have the bills dishonoured upon 
presentation to the bank in the financial. centre through whom 
the letter of credit is issued. If upon receipt of advice of par- 
ticulars of the letters of credit, the conditions are not entirely 
satisfactory, or made in such a way that the shipper cannot 
comply, the safest course is to immediately get in touch with 
the buyer and have the difficulties removed. It is also advis- 
able to make a practice of having the shipping documents 
handed over to the bank as soon as possible after the goods 
have been loaded on board, in order that every effort may be 
made to have at least one set of the documents forwarded by 
the first available mail so that the goods may be promptly re- 
leased when received upon the wharf at the port of discharge. 


Time and experience tend to emphasize the desirability of 
operating under letter of credit wherever possible, as this 
method fully satisfies all requirements, is most beneficial to all 
concerned, is really the most economical way and affords the 
greatest protection to buyers and sellers alike. 


The chief difference that a domestic lumber broker finds 
upon entering the foreign field is in the matter of finances due 
to the variety of monetary systems of the importing countries 
and to a lesser degree to the time during which the shipments 
are in transit. Obviously additional capital is required for the 
extended period of time for which the goods are under way and 
this is a feature which both buyer and seller naturally wish to 
avoid, as it curtails their operations to within the limited scope 
of their liquid capital. This part of the transaction is usually 
cared for by the banks, who in the interests of foreign trade 
fill in the gap between buyer and seller, thus enabling both 
parties to engage in new business. In return for this assistance 
it is only natural that the banks who make the advances should 
desire to protect themselves from loss by requiring absolute 
control of the goods until the advance is liquidated, and the 
importance of this is confirmed when we consider that they do 
not in any way share in the profits derived from the sale but 
only receive reasonable remuneration for their outlay. Nego- 
tiable shipping documents conveying right and title to the goods 
must therefore be temporarily transferred into their hands to be 
in turn handed over to the buyer upon completion of satisfactory 
financial arrangements. 


It is impossible to give more than a few cursory remarks 
in this short article concerning the technicalities of a proper set 
of shipping documents and only the more salient features can 
be touched upon. Shipping documents usually consist of bills 
of lading, commercial and consular invoices, insurance policies, 
certificates of inspection, and also in some cases a certificate of 
origin. Of these documents the most important is the bill of 
lading, which represents the actual goods and which is issued 
by the ship master or his agent at the time the goods are re- 
ceived on board his steamer. This document is the shipper’s 
receipt for the goods represented and specified therein and 
through ancient practice is usually prepared in separate parts, 
each of which contains the well known clause: “the master hath 
affirmed to two (or more) bills of lading all of like tenor and 
date, one of which being accomplished the others shall be void.” 
The bill of lading states in effect that, subject to certain condi- 
tions, the goods will be carried to a certain port and will be 
delivered there upon surrender of one negotiable copy of the 
bill of lading properly receipted or endorsed by the rightful par- 
ties. The wording of the documents comprises the name of the 
shipper, the name of the person to whom the goods are con- 
signed and the person to whom the usual shipping notice should 
be sent upon arrival of the ship at the port of discharge. The 
name of the consignee is of all these the most important as his 
endorsement to the bill is essential before the goods can be 
released, and in actual practice in order to make them readily 
negotiable, bills of lading usually read to the order of the 
shipper and are endorsed by him. At the port of destination 
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the ship owner is bound to deliver the goods upon presentation 
of the first negotiable part of the bill of lading, and it is, there- 
fore very necessary that the entire set of negotiable copies be 
handed over to the bank before the latter are in a position to 
state that they have full control of the goods or to advance 
money thereon. 


The goods must also be properly and adequately insured 
so that in the event of partial or total loss or damage the 
owner, whoever he may be, may be in a position to recover at 
least to the extent of his interest. To fully provide for this 
risk it is customary to insure for 10 per cent. above the invoice 
value, including freight, the latter, if prepaid, not being recov- 
erable in the event of the goods being lost or damaged in transit. 
Evidence of insurance by way of negotiable policies or certi- 
ficates in duplicate will be required by the banks and care should 
be taken to see that the insurance is complete in every respect, 
detailed description of relative goods and steamers being 
stated. It is not sufficient to merely cover a certain kind of 
goods by a certain steamship line, but the actual markings as 
appearing on the bill of lading should be mentioned. If the 
latter allows any latitude as regards ship or route, this should 
be fully covered in the insurance. 


Invoices should also be made out at least in duplicate to 
conform with the requirements of the buyer and also the gov- 
ernment regulations of the country importing the goods and 
should give full particulars of the shipment including name of 
shipper, vessel, consignee, port of destination, marks, detaiis 
of merchandise, detailed price and total value. Too often these 
requirements are not sufficiently attended to, resulting in much 
inconvenience and trouble to the consignee, as in some countries 
the release of the goods cannot be secured without proper in- 
voices being produced, unless a deposit of a substantial amount 
is made with the consular authorities. The certificates of ori- 
gin and certificates of inspection should be obtained where 
called for from the Consular Agents and Inspection Bureau, and 
included with the other document. 


The Indestructibility 


CUTTING SHINGLE BOLTS FROM A TREE THAT FELL MORE THAN A THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO 


The sawyer in the picture is cutting shingle bolts from a 
red cedar which must have fallen more than a thousand years 
previously. This is borne out by the fact that the three large 
stumps in the illustration that had grown entirely over the fallen — 
tree were, according to the diameter and rings of growth, more 
than that age. 


No more severe test could be devised for timber than to 
let it lie on the ground exposed to the elements. A good part 
of this tree was apparently as sound as the day it fell. 


CAMP IS OPENED . 


The Abernethy Lougheed Logging Company Limited, of 
Haney, recommenced operations in the logging of timber lot — 
“W”’ recently, when about 50 men went into camp. This limit, 
lying along the northern boundary of Maple Ridge municipal- 
ity, is said to comprise some of the finest timber on the coast. 
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The Atlantic Seaboard Trade 


Possibilities of Development, Requirements, 
Extent of Fields 


HE developments of the last two years in water borne 
trade have indicated great possibilities in the Atlantic 
Seaboard as a market for British Columbia lumber. The 

difference in freight rates between rail and water is so great 

that lumber can be shipped inland a considerable distance 
from the Atlantic coast before the rates are equalized. 
There are other possibilities that have not as yet been 
touched. The Erie Barge canal affords a means six months in 
the year of reaching clear to Great Lakes points by water borne 
freight entirely. Cargoes shipped to New Orleans can be re- 
shipped by steamer up the entire Mississippi Valley, as well as 
the Missouri, Arkansas and Ohio Valleys. Of course, it may 
be several years before some of these possibilities can be real- 
ized, but with southern timber becoming depleted as rapidly as 
it is, it will not be long until the superior quality of B. C. Forest 
Products will create a demand for them as against inferior ma- 


terial. 


The rapidity with which this trade is susceptible of being 
developed is indicated by the following figures showing the 
exports to the United States the last four years. 


1918 1919 1920 1921 

Bean a er ere oars yy tae Ne few rt vecdecaasacee Goll; GS oyyiy s- ote = 2-22: 
PUBETINICEECO@ OAS eter. fot t eres |) (eh soot eos 2,996,123 5,431,054 
Phillipine Is. & Hawaiian Is. ......2...00 | -.-..----------- 1,244,879 1,158,805 
Wimated) (States. -.2.-::3..---. 4,035,723 GOA SHOT) Diet Where Aree Bee Wy a aia See ooo 
SeRMEL EAGT SG Ores eeeee rey nese tac tee es eth co | leh of oe hae dl 2,320,819 
Sanebearon@uos,) Angeles)) \.sj2.22-21.2. 0 ---. eis 2,077,765 10,003,586 
Cpllatareretes (UG Rael Ee ISCHIA 6 |) ee ee 7,798,084 

(Noize eae ae Ace eae 7,158,968 26,712,348 


The figures for 1920 and 1921 are the most enlightening as 
they show the beginning of the trade from B. C. to the Atlantic 
seaboard in the States. The shipments to the U. S. in 1918 
and 1919 were probably all to California points. Starting in 
1920, with less than three million feet, the next year nearly dou- 
ble the amount was shipped to the Atlantic coast by water. 


But the most important point is the fact that during the 
year 1921 Oregon and Washington shipped forty times as much 


THIS IS NOT AN ORDER 


NEW YORK ENQUIRY NO. 400. SAWMILLS: 


lumber to the same points, or nearly 206,000,000 feet. An- 
other point is that the B. C. shipments to California during the 
same time were nearly four times as great as to the Atlantic 
coast. It is then evident that the possibilities of B. C. lumber 
business on the Atlantic seaboard have only been touched. 


One thing that has to be considered by the mills expect- 
ing to do a business with the Atlantic coast is the different 
size specification. If the mills cut only the regular B. C. size 
for dimension they will not be in a position to consider orders 
from the Atlantic to come out of stock as those specifications 
are practically for one-quarter scant or about one-eighth larger 
than the B. C. size. 

If British Columbia is going to bid for business in outside 
markets she must base her offerings on what those markets 
want or demand. With the stands of timber in the sections 
which afford the strongest competition becoming more and 
more depleted, such competition will be greatly lessened; but 
B. C. conditions are also changing and it is much easier to meet 
a slight difference in specifications as to size than to force 
the B. C. size on these markets. 


The principal demand from the Atlantic is for 2 x 3 and 
2 x 4 No. 1 common, or select common, and up to 12 inches in 
the rough and 16 and 18 feet or more in length. The demand 
is for the longer lengths for the reason that a great quantity of 
short lengths dimension come in from Maine, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, also from the yellow pine districts. 


A considerable amount of high grade clear fir decking is 
shipped rough and green. This is remanufactured. 


The California requirements are found quite a bit easier in 
that they will take up to 25 per cent. of No. 2 and a good deal 
of short lengths, but that will not “get by’’ on the Atlantic 
coast. California also takes up to 15 per cent. hemlock, which 
is a decided advantage to the average mill. However, as the 


_ stands of timber in other sections become less or are reduced 


in quality or accessibility British Columbia hemlock will come 
into its own. And as a matter of fact for dimension and some 
kinds of finish as well, it is well the equal of any of the timber 
on the market. 


Below we show some typical specifications from the At- 
lantic coast. The tables numbered File 274-13, and also 14 and 
4 are copies of the inquiries. The one numbered 400 is the 
query sent to the sawmills asking for their quotations. 


February 13th, 1922. 


Please quote price from stock on the following: 
No. 1 Common Fir Dimension S4S 44-inch. Scant for Accumulation and Shipment as soon as convenient to mills. 


WP) aie 14 ft. aie 18 ft. 
PB. NO a el 5,000 5,000 30,000 30,000 
2 Se CALS) rere seen ene masa = ae 5,000 15,000 15,000 
2) 572: SC ae ey ee aes ee ee 20,000 20,000 20,000 15,000 
Po) SNS" 5S ee 8s See 20,000 20,000 20,000 15,000 
7) 9.08 WAR 12 AER, S88 eee 5,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 
BESS gh Naty BS Aor se ee 5,000 5,000 10,000 5,000 
5: SCH" 4 eaeeeea Beene 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
ERIN ey os an ee as 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,000 
7S A OE ee ee ee 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
21 Se CLE AE Bee reer 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 

INQUIRY NO. 4 
Part “A.”— 


No. 2 Clear and Better Dry Fir. 
Could use 15 per cent. Select Common Droppings that accumulate 
at 
10,00 per M less 
1,000 M. ft. 2x6—8 ft. average 15 ft. long 
1,500 M. ft. 2x6—8 ft. average 15 ft. long 
40 M. ft. 2x8—8 ft. to 22 ft. average 15 ft. long worked Standard Silo 
except one edge that to our pattern (O.G.) Quote in rough also 
40 M. ft. 2x8—8 ft. to 22 ft. ditto. 


20 ft. eeG. 24 ft. ZOE tb. 28) ite SOM tte 
SDD s ely asweee see cetah ie UNE Res 4 at at Mids oe Nectar Se lh Os Soe 5 eee ese 
15,000 10,000 10,000 2,500 2,500 2,500 
10,000 7,500 7,500 5,000 5,000 5,000 
15,000 7,500 7,500 5,000 5,000 5,000 
10,000 10,000 10,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
5,000 5,000 FAO OMe ents ee Ais deca ty ebro 
5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 2,500 2,500 
7,500 7,500 5,000 2,500 2,500 2,500 
5,000 2,500 PE 0,0" SF ree A ERE RM AD TS ee Pe ea Bee 
10,000 5,000 5,000 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Very truly yours, Lumber Company. 
Part “B”’— 


Fir or Hemlock Standard Flooring or car Siding. 
20 M. ft. 1x6x3 ft. 6 in. 50 M. ft. 1x6x4 ft. 30 M. ft. 1x6x4 ft. 6 in. 
70M. ft. 1x6x4 ft. 60 M. ft. 1x5x5 ft. 20 M. ft. 1x6x6 ft. 
50 M. ft. 1x6x7 ft. 10 M. ft. 1x6x8 ft. 5 M.ft. 1x6x10 ft. 
Part “C”— 
10 M. ft. 1x6x17 in. (or multiples) 60M. ft. 1x6x22 in. 
would prefer to have last item worded on edge square, so 
quote us both ways. 
20M. ft. 1x6x17 in. (or multiples) 10 M. ft. 
72 M.ft. 1x6x22 in. (or multiples) 14 M. ft. 


1x5x17 in. 
1x5x22 in. 


If you cannot conform to the shipment required or furnish the entire amount quote on what you can and state when you can ship, advising the 


we , grade, i.e., workmanship, dryness, whether kiln dried or air dried, and advise if you are accustomed to manufacturing Silo Staves. 
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FILE 274—13. 


2 Million feet more or less. 
F.O.S. Vessel Vancouver. 


FIR & SPRUCE. 
May Loading. 


No. 1 Common Fir Rough. 


8-in. x 8-in.—50 M. ft. TS tor ez) Lt: 
8-in. x 10-in.—50 M. 18 to 32. 
25 M. 18 to 32: 
10-in. x 10-in.—40 M. 18 to 32. 
20 M. 32 to 34. 
40 M. 36 to 40. 
10-in. x 12-in.—75 M. H8 to 82" 
75 M. 33 to 35. 
50 M. 35 to 40. 
12-in. x 12-in.—225 M. 18 to 32. 
150 M. 338) 180) 335). 
150 M. 36 to 40. 
75 M. 41 to 45. 
12-in. x 14-in.—75 M. 18 to 32. 
50 M. 33 to 3d. 
50 M. 36 to 40. 
25 M. 41 to 465. 
14-in. x 14-in.—50 M. 18 to 32. 
ole SomtOmODs 
50 M. 36 to 40. 
25M. 41 to 50. 
16-in. x 16 in.—10 M. 18 to 32. 
15 M. 33 to 35. 
15 M. 36 to 40. 
10 M. 41 to 50. 
16-in. x 18 in.—20 M. 24 to 32. 
30 M. 33 to 35. 
30M. 36 to 40. 
20M. 41 to 50. 
18-in. x 18-in.—10 M. 24 to) a2: 
15 M. 33 to 35. 
15 M. 36 to 40. 
15 M. 41 to 50. 
18-in. x 20-in.—10 M. 24 to 30. 
20M. 31 to 34. 
10 M. 36 to 45. 


No. 1 & 2 Clear Kiln or Air Dried Fir before shipment and in the 
rough, to be loaded under deck: 


100 M’ 1. x 6-in. to 12-in. x 10 to 16 or 18 it. 
100 M’ 5/4x 6-in. to 12-in. x 10 to 16 or 18 ft. 
150 M’ 6/4x 6-in. to 12-in. x 10 to 16 or 18 ft. 
150 M’ 8/4x 6-in. to 12-in. x 10 to 16 or 18 ft. 


No. 1 Common Fir in the Rough: 


200 M. 2x8-in. 10 in. and 12-in., 18 to 26 ft. assorted widths & lengths. 

200 M. 3x8-in., 10-in. and 12-in., 18 to 32 ft. assorted widths & lengths. 

Close grained, pacril knotted SPRUCE or a good No. 1 COMMON grade: 

100 to 200 M.’ 2x6-in., 8-in., 10-in. & 12-in. x 16 to 24 ft. assorted widths. 

100 M.’ a6 an. 8-in., 10-in. x 16 in. to 24 ft. assorted widths and 
lengths. 

50 M.’ 4x4-in. and 4x6-in. x 16 to 24 ft. assorted widths and lengths. 


All material requires to be sawn full sizes both thickness and width, and 
to be evenly and well manufactured. 


The above quantities are approximate, but will be about what would 
probably constitute the cargo. 


INQUIRY NO. 17 
No. 1 Common Douglas Fir, Rough. 
40,000 ft. 3 x 8—16 to 28 ft. 


40,000 ft. 3 x10— + 
40,000 ft. 3 x12— 24 
40,000 ft. 4 x 6— 


40,000 ft. 6 x 8— ty 
Total, 200,000 ft. 


At present there are two large distributing plants for 
northwest lumber on the Atlantic coast. One is owned by A. 
C. Dutton Lumber Company and is located on the Hudson river, 
at Poughkeepsie, New York. The other is owned by the Wey- 
erhauser Timber Company and is located at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The following description of the Baltimore yard will 
serve to give an idea of the need as well as the value of sim- 
ilar plants. ; 
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Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


Tacoma, Washington 


Feb. 20th, 1922. 
Western Lumberman, 


212 Winch Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter Feb. 17th asks for some information as to 
our wholesale distributing yard on the Atlantic coast. Un- 
fortunately I have no pictures to send you of this plant. 


The idea of the plant is to distribute by car shipments 
West Coast lumber to such points along the Atlantic Coast 
as can be reached by rail. The yard is within the cor- 
porate limits of the City of Baltimore and served by all of 
the railways out of Baltimore, including the B. & O., the 
Pennsylvania and Western Maryland.d The property con- 
sists of approximately 80 acres of level ground, with 1100 
feet frontage on the Bay. 

We have a dock built out in the water 600 ft. in length, 
alongside of which ships can discharge cargoes. Along- 
side of the dock we have an abundance of water and have 
constructed around certain parts of it what would corres- 
pond to a long pond around a saw mill. Our larger tim- 
bers from 10 x 10 up are unloaded from the ship into the 
water and we have a capacity to hold in the water afloat 
about 2,000,000 feet of timbers. As these timbers are 
wanted or at such times as we may want to put them in 
pile in stock, they are taken out of the water in a similar 
manner to the way logs are conveyed from the water to 
a saw mill, namelyfl the regular log haul slip which lands 
the timbers on a large timber platform where they are 
sorted as to sizes and as to length. Alongside of this tim- 
ber platform we have a small saw mill which enables us to 
resaw timbers to any size the trade may demand. All other 
shipments than large timbers are discharged from the ves- 
sel direct on to live rolls which run the full length of the 
pier, the lumber being conveyed rapidly to what we call 
our sorting shed which is similar to the ordinary equip- 
ment which goes in saw mills where lumber is distributed 
over sorting chains and where each variety, grade and size 
is separated and put up in packages, the transaction being 
quite similar to the method of taking care of lumber from 
any saw mill. 


These packages are all uniform size and are trans- 
ferred on a small car to our storage sheds. These sheds 
are four in number, 700 ft. long, 70 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
high. In each shed there is an overhead crane which picks 
up the package off of the small yard car and places it in 
pile. All lumber, except timbers, being dry this stock is 
bulked down and it is the idea that the entire stock, other 
than large timbers, will always be under shed and not sub- 
ject to the deterioration of exposure to sun, rain and storms 
generally. 


As the lumber is loaded out, a large crane picks up the 
package and places it on a small car which is easily handled 
to the sidetrack where the loading occurs, the loading all 
being under roof. 


Under favorable condidtions it is our hope that we will 
be able to unload lumber from vessels at the rate of from 
750,000 to 1,000,000 feet per day if necessary. 


The yard will have ample room for handling what- 
ever the trade may demand, but realizing that the time is 
hardly opportune for a very wided spread distribution of 
West Coast products to the interior, we are not anticipating 
anything unusually large in our first year’s operation, pos- 
sibly not more than 50,000,000 feet, but hope to see busi- 
ness continue to grow as the receding pine production 
makes room for a wider distribution of Pacific Coast woods. 
This plant at Baltimore is the only one we have on ne At- 
lantic Coast. 

Yours very truly, 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY. 
Geo. S. Long. 


As the B. C. mills become more iamalige with the require- — 
ments of these markets and as facilities for handling on the 
Atlantic side are provided the trade will undoubtedly grow 
with great strides. ‘ 


_ supply of Douglas fir. 
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Export Markets and ‘Their Growth 


By H. R. McMillan, President of the H. R. McMillan Export Company, Ltd. 


HE lumber export trade from B. C. has grown more ra- 
pidly during the past decade than the greatest optimist 


could have expected. This growth was interrupted by 
the first few years of the war, but it is possible that the rapid 
expansion of the lumber export trade from this province, caused 
by large imports by the United Kingdom in the year following 
the war, has had some effect on the permanent increase in vol- 
ume of our export shipments. 


The exact growth for this most interesting period of the de- 
velopment of British Columbia’s lumber export trade is worth 
noting, and it is suggested that any person who is particularly 
interested in this trade, as everybody in British Columbia should 
be, should give a moment or two to the table attached hereto, 
which shows the exports of each year from 1911 to 1921. 


Annual Lumber Exports from British Columbia, 1911 to 1920. 


Year Quantity | Percentage 
1911 49,964 M. 

Pot 51,511 M. 5% Increase 
1913 47,380 M. 5% Decrease 
1914 33,190 M. 34% Decrease 
1915 56,700 M. 13% Increase 
1916 40,111 M. 20% Decrease 
LOLT 44,010 M. 12% Decrease 
1918 88,068 M. 76% Increase 
1919 108,389 M. 116% Increase 
1920 146,623 M. 194% Increase 
1921 188,700 M. 277% Increase 


There are two very important causes for the great increase 
of the volume of lumber exports from British Columbia at the 
present time, as compared with ten years ago. The first, and 
probably the most important, is that the importing countries of 
the world have in recent years been importing more lumber 
than ever before. It is well known that the Pacific Coast of this 
continent constitutes the chief and practically the only ready 
Therefore, any increase in the world’s 
buying trade is immediately reflected in the increased exports 
from this coast. 


With reference to the comparative statement attached 
hereto for the export of timber from the Pacific Coast for the 
years 1911 to 1921, this shows that before the war there was a 
very important regular increase in off-shore shipments of Doug- 
las fir. During the war, owing to prohibitive freight rates, 
greatly increased prices of lumber, and to the halting of in- 
vestment of all kinds in construction work, Douglas fir ex- 
ports decreased. Since the war, however, the lower c.i-f. 
prices of lumber, and renewal of development work in the buy- 
ing countries to which a very large proportion of our timber 
is shipped, has led to an increase in the volume of export ship- 
ments. 


It will be gratifying to every lumberman in British Colum- 
bia to see that British Columbia has secured more than her 
share of the increased export of Douglas fir from this coast. 
The situation stands that for the last two years, not only have 
we been shipping our product to a growing market, but we have, 
based upon our performance before the war, been able to se- 
cure considerably more than our share of the growth in this 
market. 


There are several very good reasons for the rapid strides 
this province has made in recent years in securing a larger 
share of the very much needed export lumber business. Prob- 
ably the most important reason is that we now have working 
from B. C. ports a very much larger lumber-carrying fleet than 


_ ever before, the most important portion of which is operated by 
__ the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Without taking 


h (gee 


Timber Exports, 1911 and 1920, from Douglas Fir Region to 
each of Chief Importing Countries. 


1911 Cent. 1920 Per 
Couneny, Quantity | Per | Quantity | Cent 

U.K. and Continent .2.... 29,7123 5 146,368 | 19 
CIN A -aTe aoe ne anne 52,422 10 136,667 18 
South Americar i220 ee 116,824 21 110,190 14 
PANIStT a ane see oe tate eee ee 187,264 aii) 106,111 13 
SATAN Se eemey Ae eet cake hage PAS. BL 11,810 5 18,p00 10 
Hawaiian Islands .............. 51,068 9 59,690 8 
AtlantiCwG Gastit a sees. 9,813 ZA 49,706 6 
VISES ITICTEG hy ee ape IS Lhe ee at hee mane 19,680 3 
Airica, (Hey pt,..6tC.)2 4.5. 17,298 4 19,423 3 
Phillipine islands <2). 19,000 4 10,392 il 
New Zealand crf 8. 2e ts 2 8,953 2 7,414 1 
LEG URN ORR ne Ce Ee 5,128 1 9,567 1 
Gentral America’ «230.2: 45921 i 7,007 1 
PNAS Keeley secre enw Sina NN 5,001 il 9155 il 
INVOXIC OMNES hers Rearend. 12,959 3 4,154 1 
536,183 | 100 774,660 | 100 


any sides in the argument concerning government ownership, 
we cannot overlook, when discussing the lumber export trade, 
that the chief basis for this trade from B. C. is the regular lines 
operated by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine to New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, China, India and California, and 
that the operation of 17 cargo steamers in the above trade, 
making altogether 90 to 110 sailings per year, and depending 
upon B. C. sawmills for fully 80 per cent. of their outward 
cargo, constitutes a permanent nucleus upon which a regular 
trade has been built up, and can be maintained. 


The export lumber trade from British Columbia has been 
very greatly assisted by the formation and management of the 
Associated Timber Exporters. This organization has enabled 
the sawmills to unite their strength in taking on large orders, or 
orders calling for rapid delivery, or orders which are difficult 
because of a preponderance of one or another specification. 
Such orders would have been very difficult to have placed 
amongst the mills for satisfactory delivery had some organized 
co-operation not existed such as that furnished by the Associat- 
ed Timber Exporters. 


Timber Exports from Douglas Fir Regions Each Year 
1911 to 1920 


Percentage 
: Increase or 
Year Quantity, Decrease 
Feet B.M. From 
1911 
1911 536,189’ 
1912 SOM Age 11% Increase 
1913 688,659’ 28% Increase 
1914 617,467’ 15% Increase 
1915 506,882’ 5% Decrease 
1916 443,123’ 17% Decrease 
1917 423,173’ 21% Decrease 
1918 362,245’ 32% Decrease 
LOLO 513,322’ 4% Decrease 
1920 774,667’ 44% Increase 
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Buying markets which were inclined to believe that sup- 
plies of timber could not regularly be secured from British 
Columbia, for the reason that there were not sufficient sailings 
from our loading ports to guarantee a continuous supply, have 
now come to realize that steamer sailings from here are not 
only as frequent as from any other important Douglas fir region, 
but that the prospects of a Canadian owned fleet, which can 
be depended upon to operate from Canadian ports, practically 
guarantees a future continuous supply. 


It is difficult to say what are the future prospects of the 
trade so far as can be seen at present. The prospects during 
the next two or three months are not very encouraging. The 
large volume of buying which has been evident during the past 
four months means simply that all our important customers are 
pretty well loaded up, and sellers in the export lumber trade, as 
well as in any other trade, realize that when their customers 
are loaded up, they must wait for some time before supplies are 
liquidated to the extent where importers are tempted to operate 
again. 

The export of timber depends upon healthy conditions in 
the buying markets. Any reader looking over the list of the 
chief buying markets, given in the statement attached hereto, 
can form a pretty clear idea of general prospects. 


The U. K. and continent, which appears at the head of the 
list because of its very large importations during 1920, is now 
quite an important buyer but not likely to resume the head of 
the list. It will be noted upon a review of the list that our 
chief customers are countries which are upon the threshold 
of their development. This is the most promising feature of the 
lumber export business. We should feel further encouragea 
by the fact that Douglas fir has no real competition in any of 


these countries, and that any development or increase in popu- 
lation in any of these countries would lead immediately to an 
increase in the importation of Douglas fir.. 
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If we care to go a little further into the future, we are en- 
titled to feel a little more encouraged over the fact that several 
of these countries, notably Japan, Australia and New Zealand, 
are still using considerable quantities of their native woods, but 
the areas of native woods are limited, and the way in which 
these native forests are cut over, will render inevitable that 
regardless of the growth of the country during the next 20 
years, they will be using at the end of that 20 years a larger 
proportion of imported wood than they are at the present time. 


It is probable that in the export lumber trade we are en- 
tering upon a more competitive period. Fortunately, during 
the past three or four years, many of the mills supplying this 
trade have become more conversant with the requirements of 
the export trade, but have also trained their organizations more 
carefully concerning the manufacture and grades required by 
foreign buyers. 


There are more mills on the Pacific Coast willing to supply 
Douglas fir for export than there are buyers. It is almost nec- 
essary to give the foreign buyer what he wants, and under the 
competitive conditions governing this trade, it becomes even 
more necessary to fill foreign requirements carefully. There- 
fore, when cutting export orders it becomes imperative that spe- 
cifications should be filled exactly and that the manufacture 
should be fully up to the requirements of “H”’ list. Occasional 
or frequent omissions from specification, which result in some 
buyer a few thousand miles away discovering when he receives 
his shipment that certain items are short-shipped, will ruin 
the trade. Furthermore, mismanufactured lumber will render 
it impossible to keep the trade we have. 


These two important features of the lumber export trade 
are not being mentioned for the reason that they are more likely 
to occur in British Columbia than anywhere else, but for the 
reason that now we have secured a very important trade, it is 
expected that we are going to have to fight to retain it, and 
the most important advantage we have in thefight is the repu- 
tation we have for delivering what we sell. 


The Prize Winning All Shingle House 


Sia gees « 
Se eee omen 


HOUSE OF PENFIELD TOMPKINS, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK. 
WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN “‘ALL-SHINGLED HOME’’ COMPETITION 


HE popularity and use of the Western red cedar shingle 

all over the United States and Canada has been demon- 

strated in the all-shingle house competition recently held 
by the Rite-Grade Shingle Manufacturers, the awards for which 
have been announced by Donald Clark, secretary-manager of 
the Rite-Grade Shingle Association. 

In order to stimulate the “own your own home” move- 
ment and to co-operate with the nation-wide efforts to solve 
the house shortage problem, the shingle manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest offered twelve cash prizes aggregating $1,000 
for photographs and plans of the best designed all-shingle 
houses. Entries were received from almost all parts of the 
United States and Canada and a wide variety of houses, cottages 
and bungalows were shown. 


The first prize of $250 went to H. A. Magoon, of Minnea- 
polis, Minn., who submitted the photograph and plans of the 
house of Penfield Tompkins, 15 Laurel Place, New Rochelle, 
New York. The compactness and convenience of the interior 
arrangement of this house, together with the unusual and 


eae lines of its exterior, were the factors which led to its 
choice. 

A considerable number of the British Columbia Shingle 
Manufacturers have been substantial subscribers to the Rite- 
Grade campaign for the past four or five years. 


A RELIC OF OLD DAYS 

General J. W. Stewart is being sued in the supreme court 
by James Christie, a veteran timber cruiser and explorer, who 
claims a one-tenth interest in 32 timber limits in the Fort George 
district. Some time ago, after having paid $35,000 in fees, Gen- 
eral Stewart let the leases lapse, concluding that they were not 
commercially worth holding. 

According to Christie, the late Duncan Ross, M.P. for Co- 
mox-Atlin, engaged him to go north in 1907 and cruise for tim- 
ber along the projected line of the G.T.P. 

“Ross told me that ‘Jack’ Stewart was the principal. I was 
given Stewart’s cheque for $500 and an order on the Hudson’s 
Bay Company signed by Stewart for $1,000 worth of supplies,” 
said Christie, who told of making his way in to Quesnel by stage, 
and thence travelling north by canoe to Fort George and the 
Clearwater River district. 

General Stewart says he does not know Christie in the deal 
and that after the death of Mr. Ross he let the limits drop, as 
he considered they were not worth paying fees upon. Christie 
puts a value of over $100,000 on the limits and asserts that 
General Stewart is an assign of the late Duncan Ross, and as 
such liable to carry out the agreement to give him one-tenth of 
the limits staked. 

Messrs. J. A. McInnes and C. 8S. Armour are appearing for 
Christie, and Messrs. Douglas Armour, K.C., and Bruce Boyd for 
General Stewart. The action is before Mr. Justice Clement. 


INSPECT SAWMILL BURNER 


A committee of aldermen of Victoria made a visit of in- 
spection to the plant of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & 
Timber Company recently for the purpose of investigating the 
alleged cinder nuisance caused by the mill refuse burner. The 
aldermen were shown around the mill by Manager John D. 
Kissinger. Recently the council was informed that unless pro- 
secutions of the mill under the Smoke Nuisance By-Law ceased 


the mill would not reopen. Ai e 


> 
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V7ewe on the Lumber Export Trade 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills, Limited 
Manufacturers Pacific Coast Lumber, Shingles & Doors 
Vancouver, B. C., March Ist, 1922. 


The Western Lumberman, 
106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I have for acknowledgement your letter of February 27th, 
-asking for my views respecting the export of lumber from this 
province. In reply I will deal with the export of lumber from 
this province not only to foreign overseas markets, but also to 
East Coast United States ports and California, as they all affect 
our lumber situation in a similar way. 


The figures recently received from the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, in Seattle, covering exports from the Coast 
producing section of B. C. for the past year, are very gratifying, 
showing as they do a considerable increase over any previous 
year. This increase has undoubtedly been brought about largely 
through the medium of the Associated Timber Exporters of B.C. 
and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, both of which 
made possible the export of lumber by a great many mills who 
before the war were unable to participate in export business. 


With reference to the Japanese market, the report of the 
P. L. I. B. covering shipments of lumber to Japan from Wash- 
ington and Oregon shows .an increase in Japan’s consumption 
during the year 1921 of approximately 1000%, which, from 
information available was brought about largely by the large 
building program carried on in Japan, using imported lumber 
in place of their previous primitive methods of building dwell- 
ings. 

At the present time some lumber is still moving to Japan, 
but on account of the congestion of stock in this market there 
is a considerable falling off in the actual sales, but the falling 
off in sales from here does not naturally mean the falling off in 
consumption of lumber in Japan as there is always a large stock 
being carried on hand, and with the recent reduction in ocean 
freights it is not surprising that orders have not been so plentiful 
from this market. All export shippers on the Pacific Coast, 
however, are confident that Japan will continue to use an in- 
creasing quantity of Douglas Fir timber, shipments during the 
past year having demonstrated the many uses to which our 
woods are being utilized, including also large quantities of red 
cedar lumber and logs. 


As China is one of our largest potential markets owing to 
its immense population and close proximity, but a market which 
has only consumed a fraction of the lumber on a per capita 
basis that Japan has consumed during the last year, now that 
ocean freights are down to a minimum and the price of lumber 
f.o.b. mill is at such a low level it is more than possible that 
China will also use increasing quantities of Douglas fir lumber. 
This business is most desirable as they take 50 per cent. common 
lumber and all in various sizes and random lengths. 


The markets in Australia and New Zealand during the past 
year have not taken a normal amount of lumber, which no doubt 
is being caused by the financial situation in these countries. 
British Columbia undoubtedly will get a good share of any Aus- 
tralian or New Zealand business which might be placed in 
Douglas fir as soon as conditions improve there. 


As far as the United Kingdom trade is concerned, it is a 
question if we can figure on the movement of very much lumber 
into this market owing to the close proximity of Scandanavian 
producers. British Columbia has shipped during the last few 
years large quantities of railway ties to the United Kingdom, but 
recent information received is to the effect that these ties can 
now be purchased from nearby countries at prices that it is 
impossible for us to compete with. 


In carrying on export business to foreign countries during 
the past few years one of the greatest obstacles from a pro- 
ducer’s standpoint has been the accumulation of side lumber 
in 1 and 2-inch stock while cutting merchantable lumber for 
the various export markets, thus throwing onto our market 
greater quantities of common lumber than the market would 
usually absorb. When the Middle West trade was good we, of 
course, could always ship our common lumber to these markets 
in considerable qautities, but the fact that the rail lumber mar- 


_ ket was seasonal to a considerable extent often brought about © 


increases in the stocks carried of shiplap, boards and dimension, 
while at the same time the export business might be good, but on 
account of the large percentage of common lumber that could 
not be exported the mills could not run to full capacity in order 
to take care of export business offering. 


During the past six months, however, due to the vast am- 
ount of tonnage available on this coast, heavy shipments of 
lumber have been made through the Panama Canal to the At- 
lantic Seaboard, destined to such ports as Baltimore, New York 
and Boston. Recently rates on lumber from the Pacific Coast 
to the Atlantic ports have been reduced from $18.00 to $13.50, 
making it now possible to put into the Atlantic Seaboard mar- 
kets by water such items as shiplap and short dimension, which 
previously were supplied entirely in yellow pine. 


Last year over two hundred million feet were shipped from 
the Pacific Coast through the Panama Canal and leading manu- 
facturers in Washington and Oregon predict that this year ship- 
ments from the Pacific Coast through the Canal will increase 
to probably five hundred million feet. The stock that this 
market takes is practically all common side lumber. 


With reference to the California market, as it is conceded 
that California is the greatest lumber consuming state in the 
union it is interesting to note from the report of lumber ship- 
ments last year that shipments of Douglas fir from the Pacific 
Coast leading ports totalled nine hundred and seventy-eight mil- 
lion feet and of this quantity less than twenty million was ship- 
ped from British Columbia. Practically no lumber was shipped 
into California markets prior to June of last year, but since that 
time considerable lumber has gone into this market and un- 
doubtedly considerable movement will take place this year, as 
shipment of lumber to the Atlantic Coast from American ports 
such as Portland, Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor will un- 
doubtedly make the California market available for producers 
farther north just as soon as the spring building season opens 
in California. 

This market also is a heavy consumer of fir lath and heavy 
shipments will no doubt be made from B. C. during the current 
year. In addition to random rough and sized common stock this 
market also uses considerable green clears in one and two-inch 
stock and with plenty of tonnage available B. C. should share 
in any business when the building season is well under way, 
as this market has used more Douglas fir in 1920 and 1921 than 
the total production of fir lumber in B. C. during these years. 

Viewing the export situation as a whole at the present time 


it would appear that a greater portion of the log can be shipped 
by water than at any time in the history of the lumber industry 
and with the cost of producing lumber reduced to a minimum, 
and providing that logs are available at reasonable prices, the 
mills should be able to operate steadily and make 1922 a record 
year for the volume of lumber moved by water to foreign coun- 
tries. 
Yours very truly, 


GEO. R. HACKETT. 


Campbell River Lumber Company, Ltd. 


White Rock, B. C., March 3, 1922. 
The Western Lumberman, 
106 Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of the 27th ult., re my views con- 
cerning export business, I suppose you mean both foreign and 
domestic export or water business, and will reply accordingly. 

The export business, both domestic and foreign, has been 


the life of our Pacific Coast Mills for the last eight months. If 
it had not been for this business our saw mills would have been 
closed, throwing thousands of men out of employment, as a 
close-down of the saw mills would effect the employees of both 
the mills and log camps. If this statement is true it necessarily 
follows: That every man, woman and child in the Province of 
British Columbia should lend every effort they possibly can to- 
wards the perpetuating and increasing of our export business. 


I appreciate what the Western Lumberman is doing in the 
way of trade development and wish you continued success. 


Yours very truly, 
H. W. HUNTER. 
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Cameron Lumber Company, Limited 


Lumber Manufacturers and Dealers 
Victoria, B. C., March Ist, 1922. 
“Western Lumberman,”’ 
Vancouver, B. C. 
To the Editor: 


In response to your request for my views on the subject of 
export lumber trade from the standpoint of a British Columbia 
manufacturer, I can only reply very briefly. 

In the first place, I would say that I am expecting our 
export market to expand greatly in the current year, and year 
by year thereafter, for many years, until the maximum produc- 
tion of our mills has been reached. 

We have records of export shipments, by water, to coun- 
tries other than the United States during 1921 of one hundred 
and sixty-two million feet. The shipments from the States of 
Washington and Oregon for the same period were five hundred 
and forty million feet. I can see nothing in the way of increasing 
the export shipments from B. C. to a total, at least, one-half 
those from Washington and Oregon. This proportion should 
be attained within the next two years, and the relative quantity 
from B. C. should constantly increase year by year. There is 
no question but that the peak of the production of lumber by 
the waterfront mills in both Washington and Oregon has been 
reached, but that is not true to British Columbia. Approxim- 
ately ten per cent. of the production of the mills in British 
Columbia, west of the Mountains, was sold export during 1921. 
This makes a record for the total quantity shipped as well as 
the percentage of production. 

It is generally considered by lumbermen on the Coast that 
the export business offers the best direction for expansion. And 
such will continue to be the case until there is a very substantial 
increase of population in the three great agricultural provinces, 
which are dependent on British Columbia forests for their lum- 
ber. 

The greatest increase in our export business will be the 
countries bordering on the Pacific, and it is in those countries 
where our efforts to enlarge our markets will realize the greatest 
results. I confidently expect to see a larger export business 
done in 1922 than during 1921, and in 1923 I predict that the 
increase wi:l be still greater. 

Yours very truly, 


J. O. CAMERON. 


Ladner Lumber, Limited 
Ladner, March 3, 1922. 
Western Lumberman, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gentlemen: 


In reply to yours of the 28th ult. We consider the con- 
struction of an Assembly Wharf at or near Vancouver one of 
the greatest essentials for the benefit of the entire industry. 


Wishing you every success in any move for the accomplish- 
ment of this. We are, 


Yours truly, 
O. A. MURPHY, Manager. 


R. P. Shannon Lumber Co. 
Vancouver, B. C., March 2, 1922. 


Messrs. Western Lumberman, 

106 Winch Building, City. 
Dear Sirs: 

Answering your favour of the 1st inst., regarding an assem- 
bly wharf for lumber at Vancouver, beg to say that we would 
favour this, provided such wharf was furnished with facilities 
for the handling of lumber so that it could compete with similar 
wharves located at Pacific Coast ports in the United States. 


Yours very truly, 
WESTERN HEMLOCK MILLS, LIMITED. 
Per R. P. Shannon. 


The Assembly Wharf From Different Angeles 
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The Timberland Lumber Company, Limited 
New Westminster, B. C., Feb. 28th, 1922. 
Western Lumberman, . 
106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Sirs: 
In answer to your inquiry of the 27th inst., relative to our 


views of the future of the export lumber business here, would 
suggest the following as an opinion for publication: 

With the fast depletion of standing timber and the con- 
sequent smaller production of lumber in other parts of the 
North American Continent, British Columbia, Oregon and 
Washington are now getting started on what would appear to 
be an ever-increasing demand for their product, both in the 
general world markets, and the Atlantic Coast market via the 
Panama. 


Yours respectfully, 


THE TIMBERLAND LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd., 
J. G. Robson, President and Man.-Director 


The King-Farris Lumber Company Limited 
Newton, B. C., March 2nd, 1922. 


The Western Lumberman, 
Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C. 
Gentlemen: 


Answering your favor of the 27th ultimo, requesting ex- 
pression of opinion on the export trade of British Columbia for 
your next issue, we beg to advise you that we are such small’ 
enbpers of export that we would not care to be quoted in this 
regard. 


We think this a matter on which opinions from the tide- 
water mills would be much more valuable. 
Thanking you, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
THE KING-FARRIS LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 
B. M. FARRIS, Secretary. 


Beaver River Lumber Company, Ltd. 


New Westminster, B. C., March 3, 1922. 


Western Lumberman, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Gentlemen: 


We had the pleasure of giving our views to one of the 
Trade Journals on the proposed Assembling Wharf at Van- 
couver about 12 months ago and thought it was to yourselves, 
but propably it was not. To our idea the Wharf would un- 
doubtedly be of great assistance to mills situated away from 
Tidewater, especially to the smaller mills that have little or no 
piling space for very much extra lumber. There are times ~ 
when a mill hesitates to accept an order for water shipment — 
that amounts to more than three or four carloads owing to the 
impossibility of loading and getting the entire order away in — 
time for the vessel and also without having to incur demur- — 
rage and other like charges. An assembly wharf would prob- 
ably overcome a lot of these difficulties and for a mill like ours 
or the Dimension Lumber Co. Ltd., at Sullivan, would undoubt- 
edly be of very great assistance. 

Yours truly, 
BEAVER RIVER LUMBER CO. LTD. 


R. GREEN. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


The Composite Timber Scene on our front cover this 


issue was furnished us through the courtesy of Leonard 
Frank, THE COMMERCIAL PHOTO COMPANY. 


British Columbia 


© . . * 
| ES a very fair business is looked for and an energetic campaign is 
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The Timberland Lumber Company Limited 
New Westminster, B. C., March 3rd, 1922. 


Western Lumbermen, 
106 Winch Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 1st inst. relative to our 
views on the proposed Lumber Assembling Wharf in Vancou- 
ver, and, while we are most emphatic that all possible encour- 
agement and assistance should be given the development of the 
lumber industry here, both for the sake of the lumbermen and 
for the sake of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
we would like to go on record that an Assembling Wharf in 
Vancouver only would not serve the entire lumbering districts, 
and that it will be necessary to have a similar wharf on the 
Fraser River and somewhere on Vancouver Island. 

We understand that only 23 per cent. of the lumber export- 
ed from British Colummbia last year was manufactured in Van- 
couver. 

Yours very truly, 
THE TIMBERLAND LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
J. G. ROBSON, President and Man.-Director. 
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The King-Farris Lumber Company Limited 
Newton, B. C., March 2nd, 1922. 


The Western Lumberman, 
Winch Building, Vancouver, B. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Answering your favor of the 28th ult., we would not care 
to express any opinion on the proposed Assembling Wharf in 
Vancouver. We are so much nearer Westminster, that we are 
lending what influence we have towards dredging the Fraser 
River and establishing docks at that point, as this would be 
much more advantageous to us. 


It is our idea that the Assembling Wharf in Vancouver 
would undoubtedly serve some mills in the vicinity of Van- 
couver, but we cannot see where it would be any particular 
advantage to mills located along the Fraser Valley. 

Yours very truly, 
THE KING-FARRIS LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


B. M. FARRIS, Secretary. 


T would be an impossibility to find a word or phrase that 
would begin to give an idea of the condition of the lumber 
markets of British Columbia at the present time. In the first 

place there are five distinct fields comprising those markets, then 
in each of those fields conditions are not alone different, but 
they respond to different influences. Mills that are equipped to 
fill the requirements of one of these fields may be entirely out 
of line with any of the others. Education and standardization 
are the two words that show the direct lines along which the 
industry must work, with the added one of stabilization. 

The local field is the first to consider as it is the nearest at 
hand. Many of the smaller mills find their market right at 
home. There is a good deal of real activity in this market, the 
demand is strong but the competition is keen and prices are 
reflecting this condition. Nevertheless, the business is desir- 
able as it helps move the common grades that tend to accumulate 
as the result of the business of the other markets. No. 1 com- 
mon is active at $17.00 and No. 2 common is in demand at 
$11.00 to $12.00. 


In the Prairies the conditions are not at all gratifying. The 
yards have reached the end of their ability to extend credit 
and it is now the general opinion that there can be no marked 
improvement until there is a good crop. A few sorting cars are 
being ordered and shipped and the numbers of these have 
perceptibly increased during the past two weeks. 


The feeling of the trade is well reflected in a statement 
made by J. W. Langs, President of the Dominion Lumber Sales 
Ltd., in the office of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN a few days 
ago: 

“During the first fifteen days of March business has picked 
up considerably, and with the advent of Spring the demand is 
increasing perceptibly, although there does not seem to be any 
general strengthening of prices. There seems to be some diffi- 
culty in obtaining prompt shipment of timbers for rail delivery. 


“Shingle orders for XXX and XXXXX are plentiful, al- 
though there is a disparity in prices, it having come to my notice 
that a large mill is out to the trade in Ontario with a $5.05 
price on XXX, whereas wholesalers have been endeavoring to 
obtain $5.23. 


“The outlook for fair business in both lumber and shin- 
gles is promising in certain sections of the U. S. and Canada.” 


The situation in the Eastern Canada field may be reflected 
in the following: “Not brisk but prospects good,” as given by 
‘one of the larger shippers to this district. The feeling gener- 
ally is optimistic and the building permits are far in excess of 
last year, however, the prices may be designated as ‘sloppy.’ ”’ 


Nevertheless, the business of last year in this territory was 
such and the outlook a short time in the future is also such that 
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Lumber Markets 


being made for B. C. lumber sales in this section by several large 
concerns. 


As to the States business the conditions may be shortly ex- 
pressed, California dead and the Atlantic seaboard very light. 
It would not seem that British Columbia mills were getting all 
the business from the States that they should as mills of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association report for the week end- 
ing March 11 manufactures of more than 80 million feet for the 
week and shipments of over 76 million. Thirty per cent. of 
the week’s new business was for future delivery by rail and 
torty-four per cent. of the week’s shipment moved by water. 


As there is a freight differential in favor of B. C. lumber 
to American ports we should get a great deal more of this 
business than we are at present. 


As to the overseas business Japan is still buying but in 
a lessened degree, and it may be that the point of saturation is 
not far distant, although that will undoubtedly prove to be a 
fairly steady market in that country. One gratifying thing 
about the Japan business is the amount of hemlock squares 
that they are now taking, this is in the form, principally, of 
12 x 12 and larger squares. The price is firm at around $20. 


There will continue to be rather heavy shipments of cedar 
squares to Japan to fill the futures that have been booked. 


There is a considerable enquiry from other foreign mar- 
kets but nothing of a definite character. The attitude seems 
to be one of endeavoring to be ready for the break of better 
conditions when they do come. 


The Log Market 


At present the market on logs is very firm and mill men 
claim it at a level that is not warranted by lumber market con- 
ditions. The logger takes the view that the price is not too 
high if he is to make a profit, claiming that he is reducing 
his assets as he cuts his timber. The mill man comes back with 
the rebuttal that when the logger has cut his present holdings 
he can buy others, and so it goes. 


It is a fact that there is at present a decided shortage of 
logs due to the bad weather of the past three or four months. 
It is to be hoped that the market will not become flooded as a 
result of all the camps starting top production at once as that 
would mean shutting down of the camps again. Maill operators 
who cut their own timber appear to be able to take the market 
over the operators who have to buy logs in the open market. 
That would indicate that there might be some foundation for the 
contention of the mill men as to prices of logs. 


At the time of going to press Vancouver prices on fir logs 
are $10, $16, $24, cedar logs base around $20 and very firm 
due not so much as to the demand as to the scarcity. 
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Lumber 


Showing the Advantages and Economies to the 
Export Trade 


By SAMUEL McCLAY, of Vancouver Board of Harbor 


Commissioners 


LUMBER Assembly and Distributing Wharf is a place 

where lumber of all sorts is assembled, segregated, stored 

and shipped. In order that all this may be done economi- 
cally and efficiently the wharf itself must be equipped with 
machinery which will enable the commodity to be handled 
with a minimum expenditure of time and labor. 


If the wharf is to function properly it should be built ad- 
jacent to an extensive stacking area because in the first place, 
large shipments will have to be accumulated and separated into 
the numerous grades, and secondly, the wharf must be able to 
receive the product from the mills as quick as they desire to 
send it and to hold it until they desire to ship it. Then, too, 
there should be good rail connections with adequate trackage 
and other provisions for loading and unloading of cars. These 
are all operations which require space and make it an essential 
attribute of a good wharf. 


A large amount of lumber will go to the wharf by water. 
In this case the lumber will be handled by the travelling cranes 


Assembly 
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which will take it from the scows and stack it on the wharf or 
in the adjacent storage area. 


Tacoma has provided a lumber wharf, equipped with a 
Colby Crane which has handled 450 M. F.B.M. of lumber in 7 
hours, taking the lumber from the piles to ships tackle and keep- 
ing five hatches of a large liner busy. In five months this one 
machine has carried 60,000,000 F.B.M. of lumber, working two 
and sometimes three shifts. It takes the lumber from the barges 
and railroad cars to the stacks and assembling cargo at the 
ship’s tackle. The crane at present has a 20 foot gauge track 
800 feet long, the clear height under the portal is 22 feet so 
that railroad cars, switching engines, etc., can pass under the 
portal while the crane is in operation. It has a reach of 90 
feet from the centre of the track to the end of the boom. The 
capacity of the crane at maximum reach is 10,000 pounds, and it 
will hoist this load at the rate of 100 feet per minute. The 
boom revolves in either direction in a complete circle, and ex- 
tends 36 feet over the side of the wharf. This enables it to 
load or discharge from the ship’s hatch to handle material to 
or from lighters alongside the wharf. The average cost of 
handling lumber with this crane is 12 cents per M. F.B.M. toge- 
ther with a saving to a 10,000 ton ship of two or three days’ 
loading time. So successful has this machine been in the port 
of Tacoma that they are enlarging the present wharf some 400 
feet and have placed a contract for another crane. 


The advantages of an assembling wharf are almost too evi- 
dent to need explanation. Under nominal conditions the fol- 


BIRDS’-EYE VIEW OF VANCOUVER HARBOR AND VICINITY 


1 Mount Garibaldi. 12. The Lions. 

2 “To Fort George.” 13. Britannia Mines. 

3 Squamish. 14. Mount Grouse. 

4 Pulp Mills. 15. West Vancouver. 

5. Mount Ellsmere. 16. Capilano Canyon. 

6. Mount Wrottesley. 17. North Vancouver. 

7 Bowen Island. 18. Lynn Valley and Seymour Canyon. 
8. Point Atkinson. 19. Wigwam Inn. 

9. Whytecliffffe (Horseshoe Bay). 20. North Arm, Burrard Inlet. 
10. North Shore Marine Drive. 21. Coquitlam Lake and River. 
11. Black Mountain. 22. City of Coquitlam. 


23. Colony Farm. 34.. Ferry to Ladner. 

24. Port Moody. 35. Pacific Highway to Seattle and South. 
25. Fraser Mills. 36. Crescent Beach. 

26. New Westminster. 37. Ocean Park. 

27. City of Vancouver. 38. White Rock. 

2s. Stanley Fark. 39. To Chilliwack and Fraser Valley. 
29. Marine Drive. 40. To Alaska and Prince Rupert. 

30. Point Gre 41. To nanaimo. 

31. Marpole (Eburne). 42. To Victoria. 

32. Steveston 43. To Honolulu, Australia and Orient. 
33. Lulu island. 44. To Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco. 
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lowing rates would be a fair charge on lumber assembled for 
export by a lumber wharf. 


Per M. 
eGR) Re ee NE ate a S. -L5 
aINOCeT CINE Chae ce ea ee tee os aides Syeda 15 
UY i [in ey eye 7 IIE TS ps ee .10 
Handlinse ex scow. or car to shed ..../..-..-.--.:-.-- “15 
Handling to ship or car from shed ...............- al 


Storage insurance for 90 days at 10 per M. 


TST TA TON CIEL GD ccd = ape ee a eal 30 
Making a total for handling charges, insur- 
ance and 90 days’ storage of ............ $1.00 


as against present handling charges for loading only of approx- 
imately $1.25 per M. B.F.M. In addition to this reduction in 
the cost of handling, it has many benefits for the mills and people 
generally. 

It will enable the small mills on Burrard Inlet and in the 
Fraser Valley to enter the export trade. These plants at pre- 
sent lack the necessary room and the necessary finances to en- 
ter the offshore business. However, under this system they 
can save their export sizes, ship them in by car or scow to the 
wharf where the lumber would be scaled and graded and a re- 
ceipt issued. This receipt, which would be similar to a ware- 
house receipt, could be taken to the bank and there used as col- 
lateral. 
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Local Coastwise, B. C. points 13,726,045 F.B.M. 
Foreign Coastwise, U. 8S. points 29,598,000 F.B.M. 
BYE) tS eke ae Aen: SAAS MEE ek SN. ee 136,524,164 F.B.M. 


Grand Total Lumber exported in 1921 _.__...... 179,848,209 F.B.M. 

Exports of cedar shingles, box shooks, doors, etc. 

Cedar shingles, 18,136 tons (approx. wght.) making a total of - 
181,360,000 cedar shingles exported. 


Oe SIO OlaSes se ee ed ss eee tae 14,215 tons measurement 
WOORSH SASMES CLC ia x21 ee ad ecu 3,983 tons measurement 
Cottonwood, veneer panels ,..................- 663 tons measurement 


Surely a volume of business such as this will support a fa- 
cility that conservatively estimated will cut the present handling 
charges in half. 

The mills themselves are behind the idea for out of 225 
B. C. sawmills who were asked if they were in favor of this 
wharf in Vancouver approximately two-thirds replied that they 
were. 

A point that has caused considerable discussion in our lo- 
cal project has been a suitable site. I have tried to point out 
above that one of the primary requisites to a well ordered wharf 
is an abundance of space. This is necessary for any wharf and 


becomes increasingly so if we are to provide for expansion. The 
overhead charges must be kept as low as possible and this means 
that the wharf must be situated on comparatively cheap pro- 
perty. 


SKETCH OF IDEAL PLAN FOR LUMBER ASSEMBLING WHARF, SHOWING RAILWAY SIDINGS, STORAGE SHEDS AND 
STACKING AREAS, ALSO LOADING CRANES AND SHIPS LOADING. 


Then too, a drying shed, which is the necessary complement 
| to a wharf of this description as has been proved by the Ham- 
| mond Lumber Company of Portland, will greatly reduce the 
| weight of lumber in about 90 days. This will effect a great 
_ Saving in underweights, if any of the lumber is car shipped and 
_ if exported by vessel will assure the purchaser that the lumber 
_ will arrive in good condition, not as some of the green lumber, 
as shipped today, arrives, mildewed and warped. 


| Then, too, this will provide a concentrated supply of ex- 

port lumber. Prospective buyers, with a minimum of trouble, 
will be able to ascertain the quantity of each grade available 
for immediate delivery. 


A very pertinent question in regard to this project is— 
what is the demand for this port facility? The answer seems 
to lie very decidedly in the affirmative. Vancouver is a lumber 
port, surrounded with saw-mills whose total cut is at least 
2,000,000 B.F.M. per day. 


The total amount of logs and lumber entering the harbour 
in the year 1921 was 531,203,382 feet B.M. In the same year 
Vancouver exported as follows— 


Graph Showing Increase by Years in 


This has been amply proved in Milwaukee and Ottawa, 
where lumber industry grew up in the centre of these cities and 
then found that overhead charges due to the increased value of 
the land, compelled them to move their plants. 

Taking everything into consideration I am-of the opinion 
that the only logical permanent site is at Port Moody. 

Here one can obtain all the acreage necessary, it is the 
nearest point on Vancouver tidewater to all the railways from 
the south, and the cost of the land would be comparatively 
small. 

Lumber is one of the largest of our natural products, one of 
our greatest assets. The only solution of our present national 
indebtedness lies in the marketing of our assets. Foreign com- 
merce is the goal of the nations of today, burdened as they are 
with war-time debts. Our natural resources must be. turned 
into money, in order that our debit balance in foreign countries 
may be extinguished. 

So we should make every effort to facilitate the export of 
lumber. And it seems to me that nothing we can do will aid 
the manufacturers and exporters of this product more than the 
establishment of an economic and efficient means of assembling 
and distributing lumber—an assembly wharf. 


Overseas Shipments of B. C. Lumber 
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How Canada’s Timber Limits are Cruised - 
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By P. L. Lyford, Clark & Lyford, Forest Engineers, Vancouver, B. C. 


OST lumbermen, or persons interested in timber, under- 
stand that a ‘“‘timber cruiser’ is one who estimates the 
quantity and quality of logs or lumber contained in stand- 

ing trees. He is also expected to advise as to topography, log- 
ging conditions, and anything else his employer may require 
to know, which has a bearing on the ability of the tract under 
consideration to produce logs profitably. 


No doubt the earliest logger was somewhat of a timber 
cruiser, but he would not have known himself by that name. 
It was at a much later day, when the timber “looker” went 
out on long trips with a map for a chart and a compass as the 
most indispensable part of his equipment for roaming the track- 
less forest that someone likened him to a mariner who, similarly, 
find his way on the pathless sea, that the term “cruiser” was 
applied to him. It was an apt compari- 
son, and the term ‘“‘stuck.” 


The quantity of standing timber is 
usually expressed in board feet, accord- 
ing to the log rule used in the locality 
concerned. There are some exceptions 
to this, notably the pulpwood regions of 
the Eastern United States and Canada, 
where the cord is largely used as a unit 
of measurement. The cord is also used 
on the Pacific Coast for measuring cedar 
bolts for shingles. Theoretically the log 
rule gives the number of board feet that 
that the logs will produce in the form of 
sawn lumber. In practice, this is rarely 
the case, because of imperfections in log 
rules, errors in allowance for defects, or 
curved, crooked, or broken logs. How- 
ever, the cruiser must report in board 
feet, and it is obvious that his results 
will always be somewhat less than exact. 


In the early days, (and even now, to 
some extent), the timber cruiser fre- 
quently estimated comparatively small 
areas by eye, simply wandering through 
the tract more or less systematically, and 
making up his mind by comparison with 
similar tracts with which he was already 
familiar that this one would run so many 
thousand feet to the acre, and multiply- 
ing this by the number of acres in the tract to get the total stand 
of timber. Usually, however, in recent years, practically all 
cruisers make an estimate of the individual trees on ‘a certain 
proportion of the area, to furnish averages for applying to the 
whole area. 


The details of procedure for most cruisers in determining 
the scale of a tree is somewhat as follows: Estimate the thick- 
ness of the bark, and determine the diameter of the butt of the 
first log inside the bark. (This is not so easy to do on the 
Pacific Coast, where the bark varies from a half inch on small 
spruce trees to as much as a foot, in some cases, on large 
Douglas fir trees). Calipers or diameter tape may be used to 
measure diameter outside the bark. Next, the taper of the tree 
is estimated so that the diameter inside the bark at the end 
of the first log may be determined. (To get at the number of 
board feet in a log, it is necessary to know the length of the 
log and the diameter inside the bark at the small end). This 
is repeated for each log until the top of the merchantable length 
is reached. A few inches extra must be allowed for the length 
of each log in order to provide for full even lengths of lumber 
when the log is sawed. Now the measurement for each log 
having been determined, it remains only to read the scale in 
feet for each log from the log rule table and add the logs to- 
gether to get the scale of logs in the whole tree. The tree 
has, in the meantime, been scanned for signs of defect, or out- 
ward indications calling for a reduction in the scale. When 
such suitable deduction has been made, the final result should 
be close to the actual lumber content of the tree. This, how- 
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ever, is a slow process, and not many cruisers take time to do | 
the work so thoroughly. After the eye has become trained to © 


sizes and lengths, a somewhat prolonged glance at a tree en- 
ables the cruiser to make up his mind as to the scale of the 
logs, and the amount for the tree is put down in round numbers. 
Many cruisers also not the percentage of grades, either of logs 
or lumber. 


Trees are tallied in this way, over certain areas, either in 
the form of strips or sample plats. The trees are tallied on a 


strip by following a straight compass line, and including all q 


the trees for 33 feet (144 chain) on both sides of the line, so 
that a one-chain wide sample of the stand is obtained, and 


when this has been done for a distance of ten chains, the trees 
The @ 


on one acre have been tallied as to board feet contents. 
average stand for a number of acres is 


obtained in this way, and when a certain 
proportion of a “forty” or a quarter-sec- 


tion, or a square-mile section has been 
covered, the average is applied to the 
whole area. 
thod is adopted, the sample plots are 


located at regular intervals on the cruise 
lines. 
factory, however, 
widely used. 


Methods of Field Work Differ 


ties of timber, to a fairly elaborate map 


companied by a written report. Meth-— 
ods of field work and form of presenting 
results vary widely, according to the per-— 
sonal experience, character, and ability 

of the individual cruiser. 


The demands of timber owners, lum- 
bermen, and loggers have led many 


rather a wide margin. Often a man 
who has timber to sell, is, of course, 
eager to see as high a cruise as possible 
on his timber land. On the other hand, a lumberman who wants 
a report on timber which he intends to buy and operate, de- 
mands a considerable margin of safety and consequently thinks 


most highly of the cruiser who turns in a figure well below what 


he will cut off the tract when he operates. This has resulted 
in an uncertainty among timberman and investors es to the 


When the sample plot me- a | 
generally taken in 14-acre circles, and 


The strip method is more satis- 
and is much more 


The results of the work of the tim- 
ber cruiser range from simple columns 
of figures gviing the kinds and quanti- — 


with elevations marked, and cruise fig- 
ures recorded directly on the map, ac- © 


cruisers into the habit of working on 


i 


_ 


i- 


- 


> 


validity of cruise reports in general, because of extreme varia- 


tions in reports on the same tract, due to variability in stand- 


ards and methods. 


What the cruising profession has lacked is engineering 
They # 


training, with its resulting standardization of methods. 
forest engineer, who is the modern timber cruiser, has brought 


his technical training to bear on the problem, and expanded 


the “timber cruise’ into a “forest survey.’”’ The chief points 
of difference between the two are that the forest survey in- 
cludes topographic (contour) maps, based on a series of sys- 
tematically located compass lines, and a more extensive use 
of measurements as a basis for determining volume in board 


feet. The Employment of Volume Tables — 

The first necessitates the establishment of base lines, care- 
fully chained and leveled, and marked at five or ten-chain 
intervals for cruise lines for this important work. The cruise 
lines are run from one base line to the other at whatever inter- 


vals have been decided on, usually ten chains apart. For smaller | f 


areas and patchy timber a closer spacing is obviously desirable. 


Likewise for large areas with extensive uniform timber types, — 
Complete record is taken of all — 


wider spacing may be used. 
stream crossings, rock outcrops, elevations, etc., and the timb 
is tallied for 33 feet (14 chain) on each side of the line. 
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volume table is made up from 
a large number of measure- 


always be actually measured 


If the spacing of cruise lines is 10 chains apart, the paral- 
lel cruise lines (on which a complete tally of timber and other 
data are taken) will, of course, occupy 10 per cent. of the 
tract. Where the spacing is 5 chains, 20 per cent. of the tract 
is covered. For any but very small areas, a 20 per cent. cruise 
is sufficiently accurate even for high-priced stumpage. 


The second brings in the use of “volume tables.’”” A vol- 
ume table for any kind of timber, Douglas Fir, for example, 
is a table that gives the average scale for Douglas fir trees ac- 
cording to diameter breast-high, (i.e. 444 feet above ground) 


- outside the bark, and merchantable length. Thus, from a vol- 


ume table prepared by the United States Forest Service, one 


ean read that a fir 36 inches in diameter, and having a log 


length of 170 feet, contains on 
the average, 2020 feet if scaled 
with the Scribner Rule. The 


ments of trees of all sizes, tak- 
ing the diameter breast-high 
outside the bark (which can 


and, therefore, does not need 
to be astimated) and the scale 
of the whole tree by logs, ac- 
cording to the log rule. Of 
course, these measurements are 
taken from felled trees, and 
the scale of the trees 36 inches 
in diameter breast-high, for 
instance, is averaged, so that 
one volume figure is obtained 
that will apply to all trees of 
that species 36 inches in dia- 
meter, and within a certain 
range of merchantable height. 


Keep Tally on the Species 


In using a volume table it 
will be borne in mind that its 
figures are average figures, and 
that local measurements must 
always be taken on each tract 
so as to determine whether the 
timber on the particular area 
cruised will scale better or 
poorer than the average shown 
by the table, and how much 
better or poorer. 


From 80 to 95 per cent. of 
all sound trees of any species 
Within any type of stand fall 
within a normal range of varia- 
tion as to form of bole, and the 
relationship between base diameter and average volume can 
readily be determined by taper measurements on a compara- 
tively small number of trees within each type, in conjunction 
with volume tables based on taper measurements of large num- 
bers of trees. The base diameters of these sound, normal trees 
are tallied as measurements, giving an impersonal volume con- 
trol of the sound timber. Allowances for abnormal form and 
visible defect are tallied by trees as opinions. Allowances for 
unseen defect, breakage in falling, and other shortage, are 
made by types, or other subdivisions, rather than by trees. 


Resume of the Results Presented 


The form in which the results of the cruise, or forest survey 
are presented, is an important consideration. A topographic 
map, with contours, and timber types distinctly outlined, is 
most essential. This furnishes a bird’s-eye-view of all condi- 
tions of interest to an owner, operator, or prospective purch- 
aser. The cruise figures may be put directly on the map, or 
tabulated separately by units of area. A separate cruise sheet 
or sheets furnish a compact summary of kinds, quantities and 
sizes of timber. A written report covers all points not graph- 
ically shown on the maps and cruise sheets, including a dis- 
cussion of logging conditions, markets, etc. The whole is cal- 
culated to give the following results: 


1. A reliable basis for valuation. 
at ig: _A basis for an effective plan of operation. 


ae 


IT IS IMPORTANT IN CRUISING THAT TREES LIKE THESE BE 
PROPERLY ESTIMATED AS TO CONTENTS 
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3. The best possible location of roads, camps, and other 
improvements. 


4. A reduction in loss from windfalls and normal decay. 
The felling areas can be adjusted with reference to the need 
of promptly cutting damaged or overmature timber. 


5. The preservation of knowledge relating to the pro- 
perty. Without a survey system, much information may depart 
with those who happen to possess it. 


6. Reduction in loss incident to change of management 
in an operating company. An adequate forest survey provides 
a new manager with a mass of essential knowledge ready for 


his use. The cost is not the least im- 


portant point in connection 
with forest surveys and cruis- 
ing, though it has been left 
until the last. The charge for 
a complete showing as outlined 
above, rarely exceeds 2 cents 
per thousand feet, and usually 
is nearer one cent. 


ORDER LUMBER FOR 
STEWART RIVER BOATS 


Victoria firms are supplying 
lumber material and all equip- 
ment necessary for the con- 
struction of three vessels which 
will be built in the spring and 
early summer for service on 
the Stewart river, according to 
an announcement recently by 
W. D. Gordon, superintendent 
of the river division of the 
White Pass and Yukon, who 
was in Vancouver recently. C. 
J. Rogers, purchasing agent of 
the company, is also in the city 
making arrangements for the 
shipping of this material to the 
far north. 


The Furness-Prince Line 
steamship Eastern Prince, now 
in port discharging, goes to 
Seattle to commence loading 
the largest cargo of lumber 
for the Far East ever sent out 
of Puget Sound. She will take 
750,000 ft. at Seattle, 3,500.- 
000 ft. at Tacoma, and 1,500,- 
000 ft. at other Puget Sound 
ports. Five million ft. for a sin- 
gle cargo is said to be the re- 
cord so far from Puget Sound. 


CUT FIVE MILLION FEET OF SPRUCE LAST YEAR 


At Georgetown, seventeen miles north of Prince Rupert, on 
Big Bay, the Big Bay Lumber Company is operating the oldest 
sawmill in Northern British Columbia. H. R. McMillan, of 
Vancouver, and George McAfee, of Georgetown, are the share- 
holders in this mill, which is the only one on the district that 
through the recent depression in the lumber business in the 
north continued to operate steadily and is still going strong. 
A very successful season is just now being wound up, and the 
outlook for the future is very promising, according to the local 
manager, Mr. McAfee, who was interviewed recently. 


“We had a very busy summer last year and turned out 
about five million feet of spruce lumber,” said Mr. McAfee. 
“Ninety carloads, about 1,800,000 feet, of clear spruce were 
shipped to the foreign and outside markets of England, France, 
Australia, United States and Eastern Canada. 

“This spruce lumber is similar to white pine and it is being 
used in the east wherever it can be obtained instead of white 
pine, for it sells at half the price and serves the same purpose. 
The building trades of Vancouver and the prairies use it instead 
of fir when they can get it, for it is softer, is more easily worked 
and is tougher. The fish packing business in Prince Rupert uses 
it exclusively and our mill has been largely supplying the de- 
mand. Prince Rupert, right in the centre of the spruce conutry, 
is the only place that I know of where the building trade does 
not use it in preference to fir; and we could supply it at the 
same price as is paid for fir and a better building material would 
be provided.”’ 
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Transportation of British Columbia Lumber to the Markets of 
the World 


The marketing. of lumber by foreign export is quite a dif- 
ferent matter from that of the domestic marketing. The usual 
practices are for the wholesalers to take the entire output of a 
mill and resell it or it may be that some of the cut is sold 
locally and the balance to such points in the country or just 
over the border that may be available. This is not a lengthy 
or complicated process, but the export trade is quite another 
matter. 


On the eastern coast the 
deal as the unit of measure, 
space or 1980 square feet 1-inch thick, but in the British Col- 
umbia trade the standard unit is the board foot that is used 
entirely. 

The first step after an export order is received or a firm 
offer is made for shipment at a certain time is to ascertain what 
space is available and the rate. If the order has been definite- 
ly placed a contract is made for the space, otherwise an option 
is taken on the space covering the time the order may be in 
abeyance. This contract specifies when the lumber is to be 
loaded and whether the loading is to be done from scows or the 
ship is to go to the mill. 


When the lumber is loaded and the freight prepaid (ac- 
cording to present custom) bills of lading are forwarded by 
the steamship agent to the shipper and he mails them to the 
consignee as his authority to take charge of the shipment on its 
arrival. 

The Canadian Government Merchant Marine Limited is 
one of the greatest assets to the export branch of the lumber- 
ing industry on the Pacific Coast. Statistics show that prior to 
the inauguration of the various services, the export lumber 
market from British Columbia was slightly half of that which 
was later developed by having ships. to handle. 


“standard”’ is still used a good 


At the present time they are operating fifteen (15) ships 
in the following services, monthly sailings to China, Japan, New 
Zealand, Australia; two months service to India, Straits Settle- 
ments, and occasional sailings to South Africa, in addition to 
regular ten days’ service between Vancouver, Island ports, San 
Pedro and San Francisco. 


In the year 1920 the total export of lumber from British 
Columbia to China was 14,911,000; 1921, with our vessels in 
this service, we handled 31,000,000 feet of lumber. 


In 1919 the total export of lumber from British Columbia 
to Australia was a little over 7,000,000 feet, after these ves- 
sels entered this trade it was 28,401,000 feet. 


In 1921 these vessels handled 28,250,000 feet. 


In 1919 total export to India around 2,000,000 feet, 1920, 
with our vessels then in this service, 9,567,000. In. 1921 we 
handled 8,566,400 feet. 


In addition to the sailings as shown above, they had sent 
two ships carrying 8,566,400 feet of lumber and ties for Egypt- 


it consists of 165 cubic feet of: 


a 
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ian government to Egypt, and it is needless to say without theses 
vessels available this business would have been placed on the | 
American side. 


In addition to this, they have had a sailing to South Africa, | 
handling approximately 3,000,000 feet of lumber for there. | 


They have also had two sailings to Atlantic Coast, handling | 
4,266,000 feet. To San Pedro and San Francisco they handled ' 
last year in the California service 7,276,000 feet of lumber. | 
This makes a total of lumber carried in all by their vessels of — 
89,200,000, which, after taking into consideration that the to- 
tal export of lumber from British Columbia for 1921 was only 
over 161,000,000, it can readily be seen that the vessels of this 
fleet play a very important part in assisting the lumber industry 
on this coast and province. 


~~Before the inauguration of the C.G.M.M. services, the vari- ; 
ous export mills found it very hard and costly to scow their 
lumber for the convenience of the few ships that were calling | 
at Vancouver to load same, but with the C.G.M.M. vessels call- | 
ing at the larger mills for cargo, there is no doubt a great 
saving in this connection. 


Another feature worthy of mention is the fact that alig| 
other private steamship lines operating will call at American | 
ports or any other port which offers the highest rate of freight, 
or which ever suits their convenience. This is not so with the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, as the management — 
have always tried to load vessels in British Columbia with Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber, co-operating with the mills and shippers — 
as far as possible and always giving Canadian exporters first 
consideration on any space available at all times. 


The Canadian Government Merchant Marine Ltd. has — 
twelve (12) vesisels, 8,400-ton deadweight type; three (3) ves- ' 
sels 4,000-ton deadweight type; one (1) vessel 2,500-ton dead- 
weight type. 


The usual way of booking lumber is so much per thousand 
feet board measure, with a penalty over 40 ft. in length. 


Other regular lines operating out of Vancouver besides — 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are: Canadian 
Robert Dollar Co., Canadian Pacific Ocean Service, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osak Shosen Kaisha, Blue Funnel, Canadian 
Australasian Royal Mail Line, Furness Withy Line, Harrison © 
direct Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet. 


The lumbermen have recently voiced the sentiment at one 
of their meetings that the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine is absolutely essential to further export lumber indus- | 
try on this coast, otherwise when shipping conditions change 
and tramp vessels are able to obtain cargo elsewhere, they will 
not call at British Columbia for lumber, which means that the — 
lumber industry would be limited to trade conditions else- 
where. With the Canadian Government Merchant Marine Lim- — 
ited operating as they have in the past two years, the lumbermen — 
are assured that there will be a means of transporting their lum- — 
ber to meet competition in other markets, regardless of condi- © 
tions or time; also helps to keep freight rates within the reach 
of both exporter and buyer. 


4 
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B.C. Shingles: on 


Senate Committee Decides All Finished Lumber to be Exempt from Duty. 


RITISH COLUMBIA shingles are placed on the free list in 

the new United States tariff bill by the Senate finance com- 
mittee which is working on the measure, according to advices 
received here from Washington by the Shingle Association of 
British Columbia. 


The house bill had a duty of 50 cents on shingles. With 
this exception the provisions of the bill are retained and all fin- 
ished lumber will go into the United States free. 


Although this is only the first step in the big fight against 
a duty being placed on British Columbia lumber and shingles 
entering the United States, as the bill must go before the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, yet the lumbr intrests of B. 
C. were much pleased. 


Free List. in Uae 


The fight started about a year and a half ago and has 
been continued ever since the first effort was made by the lum- ~ 
ber and shingle interests of the western states to prevent Can- { | 
adian lumbr competing in the United States markets. 


The Washington government has not been very friendly in- — 
clined towards the western states lumber concerns recently, 
however, aS Was evidenced by the action for investigation of 
charges against the Western Pine Association and the West — 
Coast Lumber Association of restraint of trade and fixed prices. — 


To the shingle trade of British Columbia alone the au 


per thousand on 2,000,000,000 shingles or 1,000,000 a veut in 
duty alone. Last year this province shipped about 2,000,000,- — 
oO ennetes to the United States, or 85 per cent. of the ent || 
stoc ee 
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Western Lumber In Eastern Canada 


By G. B. VAN BLARICOM, of the Toronto Staff. 


HE future is always interesting and it is the speculative 
which enchains the imgaination and lures men on in the 
pursuit of pleasure or prosperity. Sometimes anticipa- 

tions are not realized, but the lumberman, like every other true- 
hearted individual, plays the game and hopes for better results 
on the morrow. 

There have been a number of ups and downs in the market 
during the past month, particularly so far as western woods are 
concerned. It is rather difficult to present a clear vision of con- 
ditions as they are and are likely to develop during the next 
month. One thing is certain and that is, there is a disposition 
on the part of many retailers and large contractors of public 
works to hold back in placing orders in expectation of a sub- 
stantial reduction in freight rates at the hearing which will 
come up early this month in Ottawa. : 

At the time of writing it is not possible to tell just how mat- 
ters will eventuate, but all interests, wholesale, manufacturing 
and retail, are hoping for a measure of relief. A great deal 
hinges upon the building situation, and the outlook is consider- 
ed very fair so far as the large towns and cities in the East 
are concerned, but, in the rural districts, it is not likely that 
much will be doing beyond ordinary repairs as the farmer con- 
siders he is receiving too low prices for his products and live 
stock to enter upon any large expenditures—at any rate until 
another bountiful crop is assured. 


The actual increase in eastern cities for the last quarter in 
the way of building permits is over $6,000,000, or a 39 per cent. 
increase compared with the year’s betterment of 6 2-3 per cent. 
The improvement of the last quarter is a most encouraging ele- 
ment. The trend toward lower costs of construction continues, 
and this should prove an incentive to renewed activity. Many 
persons are now firmly convinced that if they are going to build 
at all, now is the time. The preponderance of opinion seems 
to be that any further delays will be dangerous. There are 
encouraging signs, such as the strengthening of the prices for 
wheat and other agricultural products, the ascension in the 
value of the Canadian dollar and the higher rates for sterling. 
These all help to create sentiment which will encourage the ex- 
tension of activities and operations of those who are hesitant. 


The lumber trade in Eastern Canada looks for a good 
building year when spring opens up. While this has been a- 
comparatively open winter, still there is about two feet of frost 
in the ground owing to the absence of a blanket of snow, and 
this has prevented early excavation. Plans will assume more 
definite shape later in the month. 


As to what he thought of the situation generally and whe- 
ther prices of B. C. forest products would advance materialiy, 
a leading representative of a British Columbia mill, in conversa- 
tion with your correspondent, said— 


“As nearly as I can see it, we are not yet out of the trans- 
ition period. Our advance in civilization and our progress in 
industry has been due to the fact that we have become highly 
specialized. Each individual group depends upon the balance 
to consume its products and whenever all of these groups are in 
proper alignment, that is, whenever costs, selling prices, and 
distribution of employment is reciprocal, we have what we may 
call a normal market, but when costs, selling prices, and dis- 
tribution of labor are thrown out of line, prices in one group are 
higher than in others and the purchasing power of those re- 
maining groups is below its normal level. It is a law of eco- 
nomics that to again attain normality this situation must be 
remedied. While we have made good progress toward re- 
covery I do not see that we are yet around the Horn, as the 
buying power of agricultural communities is not more than 65 
per cent. of normal, if we consider normal 100 per cent. on the 
prices of remaining groups. It is absolute certainty that this 
condition must be remedied to a great extent before we are 
away to a new start. In addition to this the drop in prices in 
other individual industries has been varied and the right pro- 
portions are not yet established.” 

One dealer complains of the non-delivery by western mills 
of half a million feet of .20-foot lengths S48, but has received 
word that most of the mills surface their stock SIS1E before 
piling, and this piled stock would not be run S458 on account of 
size. Nearly all the mills are already short on long lengths, as 
the Americans have recently taken quite a lot of Coast standard 


lengths. é 


Michigan hemlock is still coming into the eastern market 
to quite an extent. While the grade is low, yet it is not so much 
inferoir to the average run of Ontario merchantable but what 
the dealers can use it for framing purposes. Eastern men say 
they are up against a rather perplexing proposition in attempt- 
ing to talk quality to big buyers of to-day, as old man price is 
still sitting in the driver’s seat, to use the expression of one 
salesman. 

Eastern hemlock is retailing in Toronto around $36.00 to 
$38.00, and in some points in western Ontario the values are 
above this. It is stated that dealers can get no more money for 
fir, and when they are figuring on bills to submit estimates, 
they will naturally put in the lowest priced stock they can get 
away with so that no fir or hemlock dimension from the west is 
moving in any large quantities. Ontario hemlock is holding firm 
with little straight No. 1 to be had, and mill stocks are becom- 
ing quite shattered in both widths and lengths. Until the Michi- 
gan situation improves and also Ontario jack pine, it is be- 
lieved that the market for dimensions from the west will neces- 
sarily be curtailed. 


An encouraging feature in the whole situation is that there 
is a lot of native buying in local stocks since the first of the 
year, and puyers have not been averse to picking up bargains. 
Some of the eastern purchasers are afraid of the western market 
in uppers on account of some late signs of weakness, but West- 
ern representatives aver that any weakness is confined to items 
that are in slack demand in this market at any time. It is re- 
ported that some eastern standard dimension has recently been 
sold far below the regular value. 


Shingles are in fair demand and the requisitions will in- 
crease toward spring. The price is inclined to be firm. 


In the East things are still in a somewhat disturbed condi- 
tion and business has not opened up as rapidly as was expected, 
the cold weather during February no doubt having a deterrent 
effect. Spruce and hemlock are holding their own, but mer- 
chantable spruce is weak and mill culls in pine are also off. 
This, of course, interferes with the sale of No. 2 boards. 


Advices received in the East at the time of writing are to 
the effect that prices are strengthening on certain lines of Coast 
stock, dimension going up about $1.50, casing and base $7.00 
and interior finish $7.75, with a slight elevation on boards and 
shiplap. There is quite a scarcity of uppers owing to the ex- 
port trade taking so much of the product of the log and also 
owe to a demand for the better quality lumber across the 

order. 


The mixed car business in Ontario is fairly active although 
orders are often bunched. There will be a lull for a week or © 
ten days and then the business will come in with a rush, to be 
followed by another period of quietude. Retail dealers are, 
however, quite prepared to listen to anything like a bargain, and 
a few snaps have been gathered in. In mountain stock there is 
a good deal selling in the line of quarter scant, larch and fir 
dimension for building purposes, and one Ontario retailer is re- 
ported to have bought up 400,000 feet. Mountain pine is also 
moving in fair volume with shop grades scarce and high in price. 


The market on timbers is holding its own and large con- 
tracts were recently called for in connection with the work on 
the Welland Canal. The small mills being closed down on ac- 
count of the severe weather in B. C., some eastern men have 
found that shipments of timbers have been rather hard to get. 

So far as future prices are concerned, whether the pro- 
jected advances will hold or not, is problematical. Some repre- 
sentatives say they have as yet had no word from their mills as 
to the adoption of the new lists, and opinion regarding the es- 
tablishment of higher price levels is conflicting. 


A much clearer view of the whole lumber situation, both 
from the eastern standpoint and also in the attitude of the 
buyer toward British Columbia stocks, can be presented in the 
next month or two as, at present, the issue is largely overshot 
with many things that do not permit clarity of vision. Among 
these are the probable reduction in freight rates, the question 
of the adjustment of wages with labor in larger centres, the 
inauguration of building operations, whether there will be an 
early spring, the resumption of industrial activity and the num- 
ber of orders which will fall into the hands of large woodwork- 
ing consumers, such as automobile plants, gramophone and 
piano factories and furniture industries. 
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THE EDITORIAL (VPrEW rote 


The truth of the following editor- 
ial, published in the Vancouver Sun, 
is so evident and the matter is of 
such vital importance to British 
Columbia that we reproduce it verbatim below. 


“Every railway in the United States is filing schedules 
of reduced freight rates in frantic effort to get basic prod- 
ucts moving again. . . People have to buy basic products; 
but enforced buying can be, and always is, held down to 
the minimum of necessity. There is no money for any- 
body in handling the commercial minimum of necessity. 


Profits are only earned on the increased volume of 
trade due to free public buying once the public realizes 
that generous value is being given for the price asked. 


The difference between prosperity and depression in 
any line of business is the difference in volume of trade 
between sales to willing buyers, on the basis of fair values 
in which there is public confidence, and sales to unwilling 
buyers reduced to the minimum of necessity because of a 
seller’s desire to grab the last dollar. 


Substitute the word shipments for sales, and you can 
apply the same truth to all railway traffic. Prosperity 
comes with public confidence in values given for tariffs 
based on services rendered; and depression is an inevitable 
result of grabbing the last dollar. Some traffic can be 
moved against the public will, but it can only be the mini- 
mum of necessity. An example of this is definitely shown 
by the minimum lumber trade to the prairie provinces. 


The commercial heresy of a defenceless public has 
undermined volume of commerce, and has brought unem- 
ployment and depression. The improvement of business 
can only come through a revival of movement of basic pro- 
ducts; it will then spread upward through all lines of trade. 


The imperative necessity of today is for sane rail rates 
on coal, lumber, wheat, feed and livestock; without discrim- 
ination between eastbound and westbound; so that labor 
can be employed and volume of trade restored. There is 
no other remedy; there is no other policy practicable; and 
there is no profit in strangling business hoping to grab the 
last dollar, because that last dollar is always eaten up by 
trade decrease before you can get your hands on it.” 


The Last 
Dollar 


There is only one answer to this 
problem, in the final analysis, and 
that is production. Men cannot be 
paid continuously for more than 
they produce. That is quite evident, because there will be 
nothing with which to pay them. Then, if a white man will 
not produce as much as he demands as a wage and a brown 
man will, why, the brown man is going to get the work. 

No white man likes to employ a brown one instead of his 
own kind. But it is too often the case that the white man whom 
he would like to employ, makes it necessary for him to employ 
a brown one instead and that just because the white one won’t 
produce what he can. 


The prime essential for any good work is the “idea,” the 
“thought.” A man produces just “what he thinks.” If he 
thinks ‘“‘discontent,” and that the boss is abusing him and not 
paying enough, his work will show the results of that thinking 
in quality and quantity. But let him get the boss’s view of 
the business, don’t say “Oh, he’s a robber, etc.,“ but learn of 
some of the things that he has to worry him and the load that 
he may be carrying in order that he can keep the men at work, 
and you will find in many cases that you wouldn’t trade places, 
even, with the boss. 

We heard a man who employs over 200 men reply a few 
days ago to a stockholder who had asked about ddividends. 
His reply was a laugh at the idea of dividends at this time. 
But five minutes afterwards when it was a question of wait- 
ing another day before the mill started and the loss to the com- 
pany was spoken of he said “d n the loss to the com- 
pany. It is these men who have been out of work for three 
months that I’m thinking about.” 


Take the boss for your friend. 


The Hindoo 
and Jap 


Help him, give him your 


best, it is what he’s paying you for. Don’t steal from him. 
You will find that an employer worthy the name figures that 
the higher wages he CAN pay the more money he makes. You 
will also find with such a boss that there is no room or place 
for the Hindoo or Jap. 


An additional argument for a sys- 
tem of grain marketing that will 
secure a more equitable price of 
wheat is forcibly presented in the 
recent advances in the price of that grain. 

The present price of No. 1 Northern at this writing repre- 
sents a decided advance on the lowest level for December, which 
was $1.02. The advance is world-wide and is said to be due 
to disappointing returns from the wheat crops of Australia and 
the Argentine. 

Due to this Western farmers who are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to hold their grain will now stand to make 
a little money, and having it, will be in a far better position not 
only to pay their spring needs, but what is of equal importance, 
will probably be able to take care of past due obligations. 


This will relieve the situation right along the line, as there 
is no indication that grain prices will recede—to the contrary, 
if anything will go still higher. Dollar and a half wheat is a 
strong possibility. 2 

The unfortunate part of it all is that so many farmers were, 
by force of circumstances, obliged to sell at the low price level. 
They will not view with equinamity this gain in prices, for every 
cent wheat rises now means a greater loss to those who were 
unable to hold their grain. 

The additional wealth available if the price is maintained 
or if it advances still more will have a splendid effect on con- 
ditions throughout the West. 


The Silver 
Lining 


A dealer who is a good executive 
should be able to arrange his work- 
ing schedule so that it will not call 
for hurly-burly confusion-and nerve- 
racking strain. Once in a while, to be sure, it may be necessary 
to speed up. But the greater the speed the calmer the need. 
Worry in business is anxiety and concern gone to seed. The 
wise retailer will spend his strength making things right, not 
in weeping because they are wrong. 


To reach out for what we cannot pay for is childish. To 
imagine that possessions will make us happy while we are being 
dunned and chased for the money for them is stupid. Better 
a bowl of bread and milk in a cottage than a banquet to one’s 
friends and an arrest afterwards for passing a bogus cheque. 


Debt is assuming responsibilities which we cannot :dis- 
charge, but accepting a business obligation which good judg- 
ment declares is warranted is a different matter. A large part 
of the world’s business is done on credit, but credit is not neces- 
sarily debt in the real sense of the word. Debts which cannot 
be met are haunting spectors which drive people to far lengths. 
The logical and self-respecting thing to do is to avoid debt and 
worry and the trouble which both bring. 


People will often yield to a custom which they cannot 
afford, or go to an expense which they know in their own hearts 
is not warranted, because they have not the courage to stand 
up and be conspicuous by doing something different, or perhaps 
they fear that competitors will judge that they are not pros- 
perous, or rumors will be started which will injure their credit. 


Assuming Business 
Obligations 


It is quite the proper fashion, 
when we think there’s something 
the matter with us to seek for a 
“goat” in the immediate neighbor- 
hood on which to lay the blame. 
look within ourselves for that source of discontent, or trouble 
as it may be, and will correct what we find there that is not 
constructive, we will discover that the troubles have flown. 


The real difficulty is to be honest with ourselves and 
really try to correct the fault that is in us. 


The Source 
of Our Troubles 


We. know that if we will only ’ 
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mict Us lake Stock of Ourselves’ 


A paper delivered before the 31st Annual Convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
. ‘Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
By W. P. DUTTON, President W.R.L.A., Winnipeg, Man. 


HERE are few winds which do not blow good to 
somebody, and if the present widespread depres- 
sion will last long enough, and be severe enough 
to induce the controlling factors in the western 
retail lumber business to take stock of the business 
in general, with a view to discovering and rem- 
edying its defects and shortcomings, then the 

present situation may, after all, be a blessing in disguise. 


The doldrums in which our business finds itself 153 of course, 
not peculiar to our business only. The condition is universal— 
an epidemic, if you will; but even though the acute attack 
which lays me low may be an epidemic, yet as I lie in bed suffer- 
ing, it is not unnatural for me to take stock of my physical condi- 
tion and to consider whether or not I have allowed myself to get 
fat and flabby, whether I take exercise enough, and whether I do 
not overeat and oversmoke and neglect myself in general. 


While the retail lumber business on the prairies is lying on 
its back with an attack of this epidemic of depression, it might 
be fruitful for it to review its recent history and to frankly 
consider whether its physical condition is all that it ought to be. 


To those of you who are old enough to do so, I ask that you 
hark back to twenty years ago. Western Canada had just 
awakened; great things were in the air. American land men, 
having exhausted the untilled railroad lands of the American 
Northwest, discovered an untouched empire across the Canadian 
border. The advance tide of a great immigration movement 
had arrived. The day of the 


merchants, the restaurant men and others who proposed doitg 
business in the new town. 


At places where rumor said that a railroad divisional point 
would be located, the excitement was intensified. The towns 
had not yet been finally surveyed, so temporary shelters only 
were possible, and everybody was a “squatter.’’ Very soon 
new settlers began to arrive, with freight cars filled with live- 
stock, furniture, implements, provisions and children. These 
people had to have lumber also. Often when the first construc- 
tion train arrived, settlers who had preceded the railroad would 
be on hand to carry away badly-needed lumber, sash, tar paper, 
roofing and shingles. At larger places a half dozen lumber 
yards scattered around on the prairie would soon be doing a 
land office business. Everybody had more business than he 
could take care of; the pressing problem was to get the lumber 
in—not to sell it. People kept coming; the town was finally 
surveyed, and the permanent buildings began to go up; the 
lumber yards erected their own improvements; business was 
heavy, margins were large, turnover was rapid, lines of rail- 
roads were followed by line yard concerns. Every twelve miles 
was one or more lumber yards, and often at the siding between 
a yard would be established. 


Such scenes as that above described were duplicated with- 
out number throughout the three prairie provinces from 1900 
to 1912. It was a decade of great expansion and of great 
expansion and of great prosperity. The demand for local and 
provincial improvements was enormous. Everybody was op- 
timistic. The newcomer, al- 


Canadian West had dawned. 
At that time one single rail- 
road track connected Winni- 
peg with Vancouver. At Re- 
gina a branch line ran north to 
Prince Albert; at Calgary a 
similar line ran north to Ed- 
monton. With the exception 
of a line running from Winni- 
peg to Dauphin, and two or 
three short connecting branch- 
es in Manitoba, this was all. 


If the country was to be set- 


THE GREAT PERIOD 


Two Transcontinental Lines Built—A Net-work of Railway 


Feeders Built—Money Flowed into Canada Like Water. 
Such Were Conditions from 1900 to 1912. . 


most to a man, considered him- 
self as a temporary resident, to 
pick up the easy money while 
the picking was good. He 
favored the spending of pub- 
lic funds whether the expend- 
iture was wise or unwise. The 
attitude of the Provincial and 
Dominion authorities encour- 
aged spending the money first 
and considering the advisabil- 
ity afterwards. Millions of 


OF DEVELOPMENT 


tled up, railroads had to be 
built; and during the next ten years they certainly were built— 
to excess. A glance at the map will show what was done in 
railroad building during that decade—two transcontinental lines 
and a network of railroads throughout the West—from Winni- 
peg to the Coast and from the United States border to Peace 
River and Hudson’s Bay. 


For a period of several years immigration came, but at the 
end of the decade indications were apparent that the flood had 
been reached and the tide was ebbing. Great open areas were 
still unpopulated; the country was not filled up. The wide- 
spread railways had caused immigration to spread thinly over a 
great area. Land companies and private speculators acquired 
comparatively large holdings, which were mainly selected and 
retarded development. 


Meanwhile money flowed into Western Canada like water 
—from Eastern Canada, from England and Scotland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany and the United States. The immi- 
grant from the Western States brought millions into Western 
Canada, which he distributed to the land men, lumbermen, im- 
plement men and others. 


The necessary improvements incidental to the opening of 
this great area were stupendous. Along all these lines of rail- 
road, a town was established every twelve miles. How many of 
us can ever forget the scenes that took place as the steel ad- 
vanced across the virgin prairies of the great West. Towns 
sprang up like mushrooms—over night. Loaded freight cars 
cluttered the temporary side tracks further back and were then 
rushed forward by the construction company as soon as the steel 
was down. On the first construction train came the car-loads of 


le 4 om lumber to provide temporary shelter for the new banks, the new 


dollars were thrown into pro- 
ne jects in which the millions 
lost. Unprincipled promoters fleeced old country investors 
with worthless bonds and stocks. Speculation in worthless 
lots in more worthless towns was a true indication of the ex- 
cesses which had seized upon the get-rich-quick population of 
our new West. 


Everybody knew that the bubble was bound to burst, and 
it did burst, but the noise of the explosion was drowned almost 
completely by the explosion of German guns battering down 
the walls of Belgium forts in August, 1914. For seven years 
now, our local affairs of Western Canada have been swept along 
in the flood of world affairs. The world calamity was an eco- 
nomic godsend to Western Canada. Our industries revived, the 
prices of our agricultural products soared to unknown heights 
prices of all commodities advanced, the manufacturer, whole. 
saler and retailer made excessive paper profits on the constant 
advance in value of the goods on their shelves. In the lumber 
business our turnover doubled in dollars, because of the increase 
In prices; our actual footage turnover also increased and our 
percentage of profit became larger, due to advancing prices; 


with the result that we, along with all the rest, made large 
profits. 


We got into slipshod ways. The difficulty of getting lum- 
ber made it necessary for us to carry large stocks, which be- 
came badly assorted. The doubled prices resulted in doubled 
outstanding. This practically meant that the farmer (our 
principal customer) owed us twice as much money. as he would 
have normally. Except in the cases of wealthy companies, this 
meant in turn that we, as an industry, were obliged to finance 
the large and expensive stocks and the doubled outstanding by 
increased obligations to the banks or through wholesalers or 
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manufacturers who, in turn, had to use their banks tor such 
accommodation. The banks, in order to carry this necessary 
load, looked to the Government for money. Paper was turned 
into money; our currency became depreciated, which resulted 
in still higher prices and an aggravation of the condition. 

Then suddenly the war came to an end, but the momentum 
seems to have carried the business world along for over a year 
—prices mounting higher each day and month, until finally 
the peak was reached early in 1920, and the business world be- 
gan the descent into the valley into which it finds itself today. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to whether we 
in Western Canada have reached the bottom of the valley or 
not. If we knew what “normal” is for Western Canada we 
could better judge the future. Have we had any “normal”’ 
business conditions in the last twenty years? During the first 
decade we were certainly abnormally stimulated by the open- 
ing up of the country, with the railroad building, new towns and 
cities, thousands of immigrants, speculation and unlimited 
money. Had it not been for the war, we might today be able 
to judge what the normal prosperity of Western Canada is like. 
However much faith we may have, I feel that none of us can 
confidently say that Western Canada has yet had an opportun- 
ity of proving by actual results to what degree she can prosper 
without artificial stimulation, created by new money brought in 
by substantial immigration or otherwise. 

The cost of maintenance of public activities and improve- 
ments throughout the Dominion and particularly in the West, 
is extremely large, due to the great area and the expense of 
making and then maintaining local improvements. Unprejud- 
iced authorities say that for a period of thirty years Canadians 
must expect to contribute through taxation to the carrying of 
the Canadian National Railways—which means a burden in 
two ways. First, by direct contributions through taxation; and 
second, by the natural tendency or necessity of maintaining 
high freight rates, so as to make the carrying loss as least bur- 
densome as possible. To the 
West, with its great distances 
and long freight hauls to the 
ocean ports, from which its 
bulky and heavy _ products 
have to be shipped to the ex- 
port market, the question of 
freight rates is of vital im- 
portance. They, in them- 
selves, can almost determine 
the progress which the west- 
ern farmer can make. 


Now let us turn for a mo- 
ment to the individual farmer 
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of Western Canada during the last twenty years cannot prop- 
erly be taken as a criterion of the experiences of the years to 
come, since during the first ten years business activity was 
stimulated by the development of the West and the establish- 
ment of new communities and towns, which will not be re- 
peated; and during the last ten years the business activity was 
again stimulated by war conditions. A further conclusion is 
that since the opening of the West, abnormal conditions have 
not permitted the country to prove whether or not it is capable 
of decided economic advancement, and that it is not extravagant 
to say that there is a possibility (if not a probability) that the 
advancement during the next decade may- be disappointing to 
those who are looking forward to a business activity even ap- 
proximating the average business of the last twenty years. 

Let us now turn our attention to certain phases on our own 
business—the business of distributing, through what are known 
as retail lumber yards, various building materials—lumber 
mainly, but also sash doors, mill work, wall boards, building 
papers, patent roofings, cement, lime and plaster, brick, posts 
and often wood and coal, wire fencing, paint, builders’ hardware, 
nails, insulating materials, and any lines closely associated to 
the building trade which the dealer thinks it will pay him to 
handle. The lumber yard in Western Canada is to a great ex- 
tent the “building material store,’ which Jack Dionne, of the 
Gulf Coast Lumberman, so enthusiastically holds aloft as the 
ideal. 

The handling of these various lines outside of lumber has 
been brought about mainly by the fact that in small centres the 
lumber dealer was the only logical merchant to supply the 
demands; but a certain pressure was exerted also by the need 
for a sufficient amount of business, or “‘turnover’’ as it is called, 
to pay expenses. This was the reason that prompted the lum- 
ber dealer to include in his merchandise papers and roofings, 
paints, wire fencing, builders’ hardware, nails, etc., which were 
also carried by the hardware dealer. The need for profit, 
through increased turnover, in- 
duced the handling of these 
and other lines—to a degree 
accomplishing the object of at- 
Pane larger or adequate pro- 

S. 

At the present time the busi- 
ness is largely in the hands of 
“line yard,’”’ concerns who 
maintain chains of lumber 
yards, called a “line of yards” 
operated locally by represen- 
tatives called “yard agents” or 
“yard managers,’ who are di- 


of the West. As a whole he 
has had a number of years during which he should have made 
considerable progress. I wish there were some way of deter- 
mining just how the average farmer stands today compared 
with five years ago. Of course certain men (the same as cer- 
tain districts) are better off and some are worse; but take the 
general average, has the farmer made any noticeable advance 
in the last five years of high prices? Has he noticeably im- 
proved his holdings? Is he any more free from debt?’ As a 
matter of fact, you who are in a business which deals perhaps 
more exclusively with the farmer than any other seller of mer- 
chandise—what is your opinion? Could you unequivocally say 
that the man was mistaken who asserted that the farmer, as a 
class, owed more money today than he did five years ago, and 
was slipping down hill; that, notwithstanding closer attention to 
credits and harder work on collections, money was each year 
more difficult to collect? I am quite sure I could not off-hand 
deny such an assertion, for I don’t know. I do know, however, 
that what improvement (if any) has taken place, it has not been 
a striking one. Remember, this lack of natural progress has 
been during a period when the farmer is supposed to have been 
almost universally prosperous. How about the next five or ten 
years? Are prices of farm products going to be high enough 
to leave a fair margin after taking care of the excessive freights, 
excessive taxes, high prices of what he has to buy, and all the 
other handicaps suffered by our Western farming people? 
Isn’t it true that the next few years are going for the first time 
to determine for us whether the West has within itself the eco- 
nomic factors or conditions necessary to steadily advance in 
material wealth. Suppose economic pressure along with the 
handicaps creates a condition where the West can merely live 
and replace the natural wastage—what sort of reaction will that 
have on our business? It is not a waste of time to consider such 
matters as these. 

From the rehearsal of facts given, I believe the following 
conclusions can be drawn: namely, that the business experience 


rected by the main office and 
personally visited and overseen by yard superintendents repre- 
senting the company. With certain exceptions, where such a 
policy is impracticable owing to local competitive conditions, the 
prices on merchandise are set by the company through prepared 
lists, and certain discounts are allowed for cash, usually five 
per cent. A great majority of the lumber yards are under this 
kind of management. A strong effort is made by these line 
yard concerns to maintain the list prices sent out from the main 
offices, and the effort is fairly successful in the case of small 
sales, known as “wagon load business.” On larger sales, how- 
ever, such as bills for houses, barns, etc., competition is keen, 
and eager agents devise means to “cut the list,” as they call it, 
by substitution of lower grades of lumber or by actual reduction 
in prices. 

The frequency with which this is done depends very large- 
ly upon the policy of the company for which they are working. 
Each company realizes the inevitable disaster which accom- 
panies a price cutting war, but the business is run on a close 
margin of net profit (after paying expenses of yard manage- 
ment and head office expense), and there is always present a 
temptation “to wink the other eye” at any irregularities which 
may appear to have resulted in a completed sale. Through 
the difficulty of following detail in a large line of yards, it may 
also easily happen that the irregularity may never be discovered 
unless attention is forcibly attracted to it. 

Not knowing the average percentage of profit in other re- 
tail businesses, such as groceries, hardware, shoes, general 
store goods, etc., 1 am unable to compare it to the percentage of 
profit of the retail lumber yard. In almost all retail lines of 
merchandise, the volume of business in the average Western 
Canadian town or village is extremely small, and the percent- 
age of profit which has to be added to the cost, in order to pay 
expenses and losses and leave anything for net profit is, as the 
railroad men say, about “all the traffic will bear.” In this par- 


ticular, I regret to give it as my opinion that the retail lumber _ 
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business is no different than other retail lines.. Our retail lum- 
ber prices are high—too high; our margin of profit is too great 
—considering the distributing service which we give and the 
cost of such service. If such is the case, one not conversant with 
our business would conclude that our profits must be unreas- 
onably large, and so general is the conviction that lumber con- 
cerns make high net profits in the business (especially the large 
lines of yards)—-so general is this conviction that I imagine it 
would be impossible to convince the general public that the net 
profits from the business are woefully insufficient. This is 
because that, notwithstanding a margin of profit which I think 
most of us consider quite too large, the actual net profit in 
dollars is, as I say, surprisingly small. 

The average layman would smile to hear the assertion that 
lumber concerns in Western Canada are not making anywhere 
near the gross profit which they should, but the truth of the 
assertion is directly reflected in the lumbermen’s business and 
in the manner in which they carry on their business. To this 
lack of sufficient gross profit is to be attributed a great many, 
if not all, of the shortcomings of the retail lumber industry as 
carried on in Western Canada. 

I am free to confess that I have well-developed convictions 
on the question of retail lumber yard present-day management, 
and I assure you that I welcome this opportunity to express a 
few of my sentiments along that line to a gathering of retail 
lumber yard present-day management, and I assure you that I 
welcome this opportunity to express a few of my sentiments 
along that line to a gathering of retail lumbermen, and espe- 
cially to those at the head of the line yard companies. In ex- 
pressing myself, I think the subject deserves plain words and 
fearless expression, and I might, in a general way, cover the 
whole field by saying that I consider that our business, as a 
whole, is run at loose ends on a hit and miss policy, which, if 
followed by almost any other line of business, would bring swift 
and sure disaster. 

I feel that I am correct in 
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I say that we ought to know at least monthly what most of us 
know only yearly, and that is how much, if any, money we have 
made or lost, and gentlemen, we can know this, easily and at 
small expense, if we only will. And then we should know at 
least monthly what percentage of profit we are making on our 
sales, and which products we are handling are making sufficient 
percentage of profit and which an insufficient percentage, to 
take care of all expenses. How many of us can tell from our 
records how much money we made on cement last year? How 
much did our cement, cost us laid down in our various yards, or 
in all our yards put together—-and how much did the yards 
sell it for? If we knew that we would know our percentage 
of profit on cement and other items, and from that in a few 
minutes time we could figure our total gross profit on all our 
sales. How much did all the lumber we put in our yards cost 
us per 1,000, and how much did we sell it for? And shingles, 
plaster, lime, and wall board? What were our sales in wall 
board—do we know that? How many thousand shingles did 
our yards sell, and for how much average per 1,000? Are not 
these details of our business which must be known before we 
can say that we are efficiently running our business? Success 
may have come in the past, to be sure, on the “guess”? system— 
but how about the future. A normal uncertain future which 
we cannot gauge? Have our companies not succeeded in spite 
of the handicap? Can they go om succeeding with the handi- 
cap—that is the question we must answer. 

Let us take stock of some of our shortcomings. During this 
Convention we are to hear a lot about our “credit policies.” 
Well, I suppose some of us have had credit policies. If that 
is what you want to call them. Some of us adopted years ago 
the policy of granting universal credit—to whom ever asked 
it, for whatever amount was asked for—and then to collect all 
that could be collected as fast as it could be collected without 
injuring our sales. Experience showed that, on the average, 
year in and year out, yard for yard, the final collections were 
sufficient to pay expenses and 


saying that we have in the 
past run the business on what 
might be called the “guess sys- 
We “guess” at our per- 
centage of profit, we “guess” 
at our cost of doing business; 
we “guess” on our credits; we 
“‘suess’” on the assortment and 
amount of stocks in our yards; 
we “guess” at the speed of our 
turnover; we ‘guess’ at the 
percentage of discounts we j[ 
give; we “guess” at whether [f 


THE “GUESS SYSTEM” VS. THE 
“KNOW SYSTEM” 


“Do We Know Our Costs? 
Extend Justified? Dowt Sell Him If He Cannot Pay. 


leave a margin of net profit. 
This seemed to justify the so- 


called “policy.” Scientific? 
NO. Businesslike? NO. Cred- 
itable? NO. Slipshod? YES. 


Hit and miss? YES. Demoral- 
izing to seller and buyer alike, 
and decidedly dangerous. And 
let me tell you, gentlemen — 
that is the way we have been 
extending our credits right up 
to the present time. Sell the 
man. Sell him—then get the 


Are The Credits That We 


we are losing or making mon- 
ey—until the end of our year; and bless your heart there are 
dozens of men operating lumber yards today who are even 
guessing on the amount of their sales. Our business is car- 
ried on on “guesses’”—never correct guesses—always wrong, 
because never accurate. We eall it “I should judge,” or “I 
should estimate’’; in only a few of the easily get-at-able statis- 
tics do we know what we are talking about. 

Not so very long ago I was talking with a moderate-sized 
manufacturer. He was telling me.about his cost system. Every 
week he has laid before him a statement showing to a fraction 


-of a cent the cost of each part which goes to make up his prod- 


uct. A perpetual inventory of parts and finished machines is 
kept daily and weekly. He knows how much money his 
concern has made or lost in the week previous. Then I told 
him how inadequate was this information which we have in our 
business day by day, or month by month, and remarked that I 
questioned whether a single concern in Western Canada of any 
size knew from actual figures whether or not they were making 
any money until the end of the year came and they wrote off 
their books. His answer was, “If we attempted to carry on 
business like that we would not last over night.” 

Some of us are fairly well satisfied with our accounting, if 
we can tell first, the amount of our total sales (lumber, shin- 
gles, lath, wall boards, sash, doors, mill work, cement, plaster, 
lime, coal and Lord knows what, all bulked in together), to be 
able to tell at the end of each month the total amount of these 
sales, and know, second, what percentage of these sales were 
cash sales and what percentage credit sales; and third, what 
our collections have been on credit sales; and fourth, what our 
total outstanding is at the end of each month; and fifth, what 
our total month’s expenses have been. As a matter of fact, 
that is about as far as our information goes, isn’t it? Amount 
of sales, amount of discount and collection on outstandings and 
expense. Now, what information ought we to have in order to 
properly guide our business? I wonder if I am over-stating if 
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money when and how you can. 
Am I really exaggerating when I say that this has been prac- 
tically almost the universal policy adopted, not only by us lum- 
ber dealers, but by the western mercantile business generally; 
resulting in credit piled on credit, debt piled on debt—a sway: 
ing, trembling, threatening tower of debt—built upon the anti- 
cipated productive power of the Western farmer. Our Com- 
mittee on Credits will tell you how many millions of dollars 
war, on August 31st, owing to the lumber dealers of these three 
sparsely settled provinces by the farmer. Add to this ‘tre- 
mendous figure the millions to the general store man. Then 
the millions to the hardware man, and the millions to the im- 
plement man, and the banks, and the mortgage companies, and 
it is not idle to ask, taken as a whole, is the Western farmer 
solvent today? Then contemplate, if you will, the millions in 
turn owed by the store man, the hardware man, lumberman 
and all the rest to their bankers and to their wholesalers. A 
little storekeeper with a foreign name fails. To look at his 
store you would hesitate to loan him over a few hundred dol- 
lars. Representative of the creditors goes out, rakes up as | 
good a statement as he can from the meagre books, and finds 
the wholesale concerns of Winnipeg have granted $82,000.00 
credit to that man, with other creditors’ claims of over $50,- 
000.00 additional, past due for months—business houses appar- 
ently trusting and giving credit on the “law of averages’— 
cane on their business on a policy, “sell him, and trust to 
uck.”’ 

Well, gentlemen, in boom times and in war times, when a 
half a man ought to make money, that may have got by, but 
many a storekeeper and wholesaler and manufacturer is today 
fighting for his very life because he was forced by competition 
to adopt this policy fraught with disaster. He could either do 
as did the others, or he could get out of business. I have know- 
ledge of men who did go out of business, and left the country 
pile ge to so violate their sense of conservative business 
methods. 
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The proper carrying on of our business in a community 
where long-time credits has become the rule rather than the 
exception, demands unquestionably that we should know the 
credit rating of a customer before we encourage him to build or 
solicit his business and before we sell him—instead of doing 
all three of these things and then investigating his credit 
standing when he fails to pay the account after he has har- 
vested and sold his crop. A methodical policy of gathering 
information which can be used as a basis of credit rating when 
needed, can be carried on with little effort, until finally daea 
would be on hand which would banish a large percentage of our 
collection difficulties. Systematic searches on the Land Titles 
office; statements by the agent on every new name as it goes 
on the books; signed statements by the customer himself when 
he asks for an extension of time, and a record of items appear- 
ing in Duns or Bradstreets—these are sources of information 
which could be kept on file for the use of the yard agent and his 
successors. A credit rating on every man in the district could 
be obtained, and kept up-to-date at nominal cost, if the mer- 
chants in the smaller towns would only combine to either do 
the work themselves or to hire a man to do it for them. An 
exchange of book account balances every so often, or at the 
end of the collection period, between lumbermen themselves, or 
among all merchants, would be extremely valuable. If we, as 
a whole, do not do these things—so easily done, and so valu- 
able to our business—can we resent an implication that we are 
quite a ways short of 100 per 
cent. perfect in this particular? 


I wish briefly to refer to the 
men upon whom the line yards 
place practically all of the re- 
sponsibility for making their 
companies a success—the man 
who is expected to be a jack- 
of-all-trades — and master of 
all of them—the yard man- 
ager. When you stop to think 
of what that man has to be, 
and what he has to doa, and 
what responsibilities he has to 
bear, you wonder how a line 
yard company can possibly af- 
ford to pay the salaries which 
these men must have to get. 
An expert in lumber grades, 
lumber uses and values, grade 
for grade and wood for wood; 
an embryo architect who can 
draw plans, take off a bill of 
quantities and make estimates; 
a practical builder who can 
give sound advice on building 
construction and methods, and 
‘who can answer a thousand 
questions about the character 
and use of all building mater- 
ials; an accountant who can, 
without error, keep the many records and make out the many 
reports necessary for the head office; a practical salesman who 
can make and keep friends, sell the same goods for more money 
against his unprincipled competitor; a banker (for some of us 
are more bankers than we are lumbermen) who can grant 
credits intelligently, without anything to go by except intuition; 
a collector who must be the superior of the implement com- 
pany’s expert, who does nothing else the year round; a diplo- 
mat who can first induce a man to buy, and then file a lien on 
his land and threaten to close him out if he doesn’t pay—and 
still keep him a friend and customer; a leader in his commun- 
ity of high moral standing—a Mr. Pep and not a Mr. Pip. Be- 
hold the paragon: The Line Yard Local Manager! Why, he 
is cheap at half the money, and who knows, perhaps, that is 
why there are so few of him. 

How do we hire and stall this man, who is to carry in his 
hands the destiny of the business which he takes over? Does 
he come to the head office of the company and there go through 
a short, but intensive, schooling in preparation for an import- 
ant, difficult and responsible job? Not to my knowledge he 
doesn’t. Does he comprehend the qualifications necessary to 
make him a manager competent to fill the position he is assum- 
ing? Does he say to himself: “Well, it’s a pretty big job, and 
it takes a good man to fill it. ll have to work and study hard 
to keep it”? I unhesitatingly say ““No”’—that he does not com- 
prehend the qualifications necessary, and he probably never has 


buildings, with a yell. 


“Pish!” and “Pshaw!” 


curl up im their beds. 


LOOKING BETTER! 


Watt Mason 


All around me men are building bungalows in which to 
dwell, and the painters brisk are gilding, graining, staining, 
wildly well; and I see the glaziers glazing, and behold the 
braziers brazing, and the carpenters are rmsing still more 
Everywhere I hear. the hammer, 
everywhere I hear the saw, and the workmen's joyous 
clamor fills with happiness my craw; for the dead old days 
are ended, and my ample beard I rended, while I muttered 
Oh, the dead old days are finished 
—may they never amble back!—when our wads were so 
diminished that we couldnt build a shack; and the land- 
lords, profiteering, came like shearers to the shearing, trucu- 
lent and domineering, to remove our little stack. Now we 
build our little shanties, build our near three-cornered sheds, 
and our grandmas and our aunties will have roofs above 
their heads; and they'll plant sweet peas and lilies, and ma- 
terials for chilis, and the renthogs have the willies as they 
Oh, the better days are coming when 
the building booms begin, and the plumbers they are plumb- 
img, and the tinners gayly tin; every gent will have his cot- 
tage where the flies succumb to swattage, where he'll eat 
lus humble pottage—and the renthog’s growing thin! 
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and never will see the head office. If he is a stranger, he is 
hired by the superintendent as “the best man he can get,” or on 
his recommendation from the last company he worked for. If 
he is promoted from a second man’s job, it is because he knows 
the company’s reports and may develop into a “good man.” | 
What, may I ask, is the real basis upon which he is engaged? 
I should say “personality.” In our way of doing business, if 
he has a good personality, and will take with the trade, he can 
probably get by. Much as we desire all the qualifications I 
have enumerated, we do not really expect him to be a salesman 
at all, nor de we expect him to be an embryo architect, or a 
contractor or banker or lawyer. If he can master the books 
and, through his personality, can draw trade, and thus keep 
up or increase the sales—and is honest—that is about all we 
really demand. 

Experience has shown that, if we expect more, we are liable 
to be disappointed. And why? Because yard managers are 
not born but made, and because in this world you cannot get 
something for nothing. You get what you pay for, and on a 
turnover of $16,000.00 a year you simply cannot afford to hire 
the class of man capable of fulfillng the demands you make 
upon him. Like you, I know a lot of men who do to a great 
degree fulfil the demands; and when they do they are under- 
paid. A lot of those men are at this Convention, and that is the 
reason they are here. But back out there on the prairies are 
hundreds of good, steady, loyal, hardworking men who have 
never been educated in their 
business, and who, at the start, 
were neglected by their com- 
panies in not having been im- 
pressed with the fact that their 
business demands all-round bu- 
siness men, better business men 
than are required to carry on 
the branch bank, and with a 
special training far more exact- 
ing than that required of the 
local storekeeper. Instead of 
realizing this fact, hundreds of 
them look upon the job as re- 
quiring no training, no parti- 
cular judgment, no initiative, 
and no enthusiasm. A great 
many of them are temporarily 
unfit for the strenuous nervous 
activity of mind and body ne- 
cessary to fill what should be 
the necessary requirements. 
Others who may have the in- 
herent qualities have never had 
their abilities developed by 
proper instruction, education 
or intelligent direction. 

Water does not run up hill. 
It will never rise higher than 
its source, and the source, in 
: our case, is the local manager. 
Given superior local agents with a poorly organized head office, 
and results will be more satisfactory than where there is a 
superior head office organization with poor agents. Try as’ 
you will, you cannot put your policies into operation with men 
who do not recognize the importance of these policies, nor the 
necessity of following them. In their hands rest the destiny of 
your business. 

Time will not permit going into other phases of our busi- 
ness which deserve special mention. Each and every one of 
these matters are sufficiently important to warrant in them- 
selves as much time as we are now. devoting to them all. But I 
have specifically mentioned what I consider to be the three out- 
standing defects which need serious consideration. Ist: The 
practically non-existence of complete, comprehensive records 
which will, as we go along, week by week and month by month, 
indicate our average costs, average selling prices, our gross pro- 
fit, our cost, and finally, our net profit (if any), and how they are 
made up. 2nd: The woeful lack of intelligent granting of 
credits, due (a) to the non-existence of a recognizable credit 
policy, and (b) to the failure of acquiring the information 
necessary for proper granting of credit before, instead of after, 
the credit has been allowed. 3rd: The need of improving the 
personal and general efficiency of local managers, by setting up 
higher standards as a basis, and by careful tuition in the details 
of yard management. . 

Now there is not much use in criticism such as this, unless 
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it is followed by some sort of attempt to find remedies; and re- 
medies can be prescribed only if we discover causes. When I 
was a boy, they used to attack symptoms with a vengeance. If 
we had a fever, out came the aconite bottle, and by retarding 
the heart action or (something or other the fever was abated. 
In the present day they are not so much concerned with the 
fever itself as they are with what caused it. You may be able 
to drive the inflammatory rheumatism from your shoulder to 
your knee, and from your knee to the small of your back, but 
that method does not seem to get the real results you are after. 
The up-to-date diagnosticain gives you the twice over, and dis- 
covers the source of the trouble as pus pockets at the roots of 
your teeth. Your teeth are drawn and your rheumatism dis- 
appears. I believe that the retail lumber business in Western 
Canada has pus pockets at the roots of its teeth. 


The man with a single lumber yard to his credit is a figure 
in his town. He is one of the substantial business men. A 
concern that has twenty lumber yards in as many towns, is 
looked upon as a big concern, whose management must neces- 
sarily be pretty high class, and it follows that companies with 
lines of fifty and seventy-five and a hundred yards in as many 
towns, must be models of efficiency, with a system of gathering 
detailed information on its business which almost reduces the 
management to a scientific machine. 


There are other chain stores besides ours—Woolworth’s 5, 
10 and 15 cent stores, the United Cigar Stores, Liggetts’ Drug 
Stores, Childs’ Restaurants. Wouldn’t it be interesting to com- 
pare the systems by which these concerns keep track of their 


costs and percentages of profits and turnovers with our systems? - 


Very few of us know to any degree the amount of education 
given by the National Cash Register Co. to its salesmen and 
representatives. How does it compare with ours? These con- 
cerns seem to be able to go to the expense of obtaining and 
keeping records, following broad education policies touching 
employees, and all make satisfactory profits on comparatively 
small margins. If they can run their business on sound, pro- 
gressive and scientific lines, why must we run ours on slip-shod 
lines? If there is no real, honest-to-God reason, then it must 
be laid at the doors of our general managers’ offices. I am a 
general manager, and I don’t relish seeing the infant laid in 
front of my door. But, gentlemen, if it belongs to me, I am 
prepared to take it in. If it belongs to the general managers 
of other and larger companies, then I want them to take it in. 


'I have examined rather carefully into this question of parentage, 


and have to my own satisfaction determined who is father of 
the brat. That parent is an outstanding officer in the army of 
unemployed. He works only half time, and then loafs on the 
job, and his name is General Turnover. General Turnover—an 
individual with a big name, but weak, anaemic, tottering and 
unstable, when he should be robust and hearty, able and fit to 
support the responsibilities he has to bear—for upon him, and 
him alone, rests the success of our entire business. 


I assert that our shortcomings are directly traceable in 
every instance to our weak turnover—our small business. If 
it is not this, what is it? Time and again have I, and each of 
you have, racked our brains to try to discover a means of 
increasing our diminishing profits. I have looked at prices to 
see if we couldn’t push them a jot or so higher and found it 
impossible. I have sought to reduce what we call “overhead,” 
and have done so at the cost of discarding records and service 
helps and publicity or educational features of our business, which 
our twenty yards ought easily to be able to maintain without a 
particle of effort. I have even turned to our salaries account 
and faced the necessity of deciding whether or not to reduce 
the salaries of men already underpaid. I am free to make these 
admissions without hesitancy, because I know that my experience 
has been the common experience of all, and furthermore because 


the yards of our company have been fortunately situated in a 


district where the crop conditions have been more satisfactory 
during the last year or two than the average. I feel sure that 
if our friend General Turnover has been weak on the job in our 
districts, he must have been blind and staggering in other less 
fortunate districts. 


- Our expenses of carrying on business is not large—they 
are ridiculously small—in dollars and cents, but the percentage 
of our expense to sales is ridiculous. You have to have at least 
one man in a yard, don’t you. Taxes and insurance are fixed 
and inevitable. In our office at the present time we have four 
men and a stenographer to attend to the details of our twenty 
yards. One man and one-fourth of a stenographer to every five 
yards. Overhead excessive? Not by a jug-full—not high 
enough to enable us to carry on. Our gross percentage of profit 


is away up; but, glory be, how swiftly it does disappear when 
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we begin to lop off: 1st, the percentage of cash discounts; 2nd, 
the percentage of yard expense; 3rd, the percentage of head 
office expense; 4th, the percentage of allowance for doubtful 
debts; 5th, the percentage of deterioration of plants; and 6th, 
the percentage to cover loss, shrinkage and deterioration of 
stock. Take these away from that large percentage of gross 
profits, and the margin left is so small that a very small decrease 
in sales will wipe it out entirely. We examine our prices, our 
salaries, the quantity of our stocks, every avenue of our busi- 
ness for the reason and the remedy, except the only one which 
makes such a condition possible. Percentage all up in the air 
due to only one thing—small turnover. 


I hope our Committee on Credits and Collections will not 
resent my saying that I understand it will report that it places 
the average yard’s business in Western Canada at $16,000.00. 
I would have made a rough guess at a lower figure, but I do 
not hesitate to assert that an industry which plasters a poor 
and sparsely settled country of struggling farmers and home- 
steaders with sixteen hundred lumber yards, doing an average 
of only $16,000.00 per year business, is laying itself open to 
justified criticism, and to the charge it is not properly doing 
justice either to itself, or its individual members, or to the needs 
of the new country and the hardworking people who are strug- 
gling to build it up. 


If you double those sales and reduce the number of yards 
by half, I still contend that a $32,000.00 average is insufficient 
to enable you to handle your business on the margin for which 
it should be handled, and to increase your efficiency and, there- 
fore, your expenses as they should be increased. Think what 
a saving it would be to eliminate one half of the yards in West- 
ern Canada—eight hundred of the most inefficient yard man- 
agers released for more suitable work, and a portion of them 
turned into second men. Eight hundred plants scrapped and 
eight hundred stocks of lumber dispensed with. One half the 
number of yards reporting to your head offices—a saving in 
investment, in expense, instocks, and the placing of our busi- 
ness on a new basis, upon which we could and would build up 
a solid, substantial business structure along conservative and 
businesslike lines. 


A $16,000.00 business is so busily engaged fighting for its 
very life that it cannot devote itself to anything else. The loss 
of a $2,000.00 bill is a loss of 1214% of its total business, and 
may be the means of showing a loss for the yard at the end of 
the year. Is it not this condition that is responsible for the 
taking a chance on questionable business and granting ques- 
tionable credit? If we don’t extend the questionable credit, the 
yard goes under from sheer lack of sufficient sales—that is 
certain. We will take a chance on the credit as against the 
other certainty of disaster. 


If, upon a reduction of yards or an increase in business, 
prices remain unaffected, there is only one natural consequence; 
that is, the establishment of yards by other companies or indi- 
viduals, thus defeating any improvement. I have in mind a 
recent case where at considerable expense, a four-yard town 
was reduced to two yards, and within a month a new yard was 
established. Had the new lumber dealer felt that the lower 
prices would result from the elimination of the two old yards 
he would have hesitated going in. 


There is one certain way of reducing the number of yards, 
and that is the arbitrary establishment of lower prices. Lower 
prices will starve them to death, but the average man does not 
like to attempt suicide. His attempt might be successful. 


Now, gentlement, my rehearsal of the symptoms may be 
all wrong; my diagnosis of symptoms and their underlying cause 
may be all wrong; and my remedies may be all wrong as well. 
Yet I cannot help feeling that the uncertain future which I first 
touched upon makes this a most opportune time for us to look 
at ourselves and our business through uncolored glasses. Per- 
sonally, I believe that our business habits are bad,-and I believe 
that, with competitive conditions and volume of business as 
they are, our business habits must stay bad. For fifteen years 
I have attended conventions like this, and heard discourses and 
reports on credits and credit policies, and for fifteen years I 
have seen conditions grow worse instead of better. I have seen 
collections become more and more difficult to make as year 
succeeded year. I have had general managers of large line 
yards tell me that they simply could not afford to keep the 
records necessary to enable them to follow their business week 
by week and month by month as they should be followed. I 
have seen service departments, inexpensive though they were 
established and then abandoned because of the expense. I 
have heard it said that a successful attempt to increase business 
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beyond a certain limit was only inviting competition. I have 
heard it admitted, time and again, that yard salaries were not 
high enough to adequately pay men as good as we ought to 
have, and I believe I have the almost universal sanction of lum- 
dealers when I say that our prices are too high. 


One great towering obstacle obstructs the path toward 
lower prices, better credits, easier collections, business records, 
less fierce competition and, finally, adequate profits. This ob- 
stacle is the number of our yards. Relentless price competition 
ean forcibly remove the obstacle, but that is the “survival of 
the fittest’? way—the trial by combat. Granting that I have 
been to a degree correct, does it not seem as though there might 
be some other immediate solution? The nations of the world, 
in this year of 1922, seem to have discovered that huge though 
the task appeared and distant as the prospect of solution seemed, 
yet an honest effort on the part of earnest men has resulted in 
the scrapping of navies worth hundreds of millions of dollars 
and a long step toward lasting peace. 

Is it an idle dream to suggest that there are hundreds of 
lumber yards in Western Canada now ready for the scrap heap? 
Why not have a concerted effort to put them where they belong? 
Is there not a Harding somewhere to call a conference on this 
question? Is there not a United States among our line yard 
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systems who can say, “We will scrap 33 1-3% of our yards if 
if you will do the same?”’ This accomplished—l1st, down comes 
capital investment one-third, down comes operating expenses 
one-third, down comes investment in stocks, outstanding and 
bank indebtedness; down comes margin of profit; 2nd, up goes 
net profit, carrying with it the passibility of adequate credit 


information, complete cost sheets, proper records of profits and - 


from whence derived, and better business and yard manage- 
ment; 3rd, away go rotten credits, the nightmare of annual 
collections and the menace of unprofitable business. Are we 
not big enough to do such a thing? Are we not far-seeing 
enough to realize, if not the urgent necessities, then let us say 
the unquestioned advantages to ourselves, our companies and 
to the debt-ridden farmer of our western prairies. 


I have never been willing to admit that I am a pessimist— 
nor do I want to be an optimist, if optimism means stupidity and 
blindness. A reliable diagnostician starts his diagnosis with no 
preconceived opinions and no prejudices. If he finds things 
out of joint, he admits them. Why have an examination if the 
result is pre-determined? In taking stock of ourselves, I have 
been moved by no consideration as to anything, except the truth 
as I see it. With this truth laid before you as I see it, I leave it 
to your contemplation and consideration. 


MR. AND MRS. GORDON KONANTZ 


VICTORIA LUMBER MAN IS ELECTED AS TRUSTEE OF 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION AT 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Business Restrictions and High Freight Rates Blamed for 
Decreased Production. 


A. C. Dixon, selected to represent the Williamette Vallev 
of the board of trustees, was elected president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization, attended by more than 100 lumbermen from Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia, held at Seattle in Feb- 
ruary. Robert B. Allen was selected as secretary-manager. 
Elected to the board of trustees were J. O. Cameron, British 
Columbia; F. H. Jackson, Bellingham; H. W. Stuchell, Ever- 
ett; R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle; Ernest Dolge, Tacoma; Thorpe 
Babcock, Gray’s Harbor; W. C. Yeomans, Centralia; W. S. 
Cram, Willapa Harbor; C. M. Clark, Portland; C. H. Watzek, 
Lower Columbia, and Philipp Buehner, Coca Bay. 


Speakers at the convention declared business restrictions, 
following over expansion during the period of post-war infla- 
tion, plus the highest freight rates in the history of the indus- 
try, had decreased lumber production 38 per cent. in the region 
west of the Cascades during 1921. They also declared that 
despite the present lassitude in the lumber market every indica- 
tion points to its reaching a point where lumbermen can “see 
over the top.” 


NOW A BENEDICT 


S OME day, somewhere, it happens to the 

best of men, and it has happened to 
Gordon Konantz, sales manager for the 
North American Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany, Winnipeg. 


He was married on Saturday, February 
llth, to Miss Margaret Rogers, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Rogers, of Winni- 
peg. The photograph shows the bride 
and groom just prior to leaving for Cali- 
fornia where they spent their honeymoon. 


In wishing long life and prosperity to 
Mr. and Mrs. Konantz, ‘‘Western Lumber- 
man” congratulates Mrs. Konantz on hav- 
ing chosen a ‘regular fellow’ for her life 
partner. 


The delegates agreed that greater markets for Pacific 
Northwest lumber must be developed if the industry is to become 
more stable. 


Timber Council Has Successful and Active Year 


-\ HE Timber Industries Council of British Columbia held 
its annual meeting on March 6th, in the council office, 
and elected officers for the ensuing year. The officers are 

as follows: President, E. W. Hamber; directors, F. R. Pendleton, 
G. G. Johnson, A. K. Leitch, N. R. Lang, J. A. Edgecumbe, M. 
S. Logan, P. D. Roe, D. A. Wilson, R. McNair, A. F. Sutherland, 
C. McNab and M. A. Grainger. © 


The Timber Industries Council, embracing all departments 
of the timber industry of this province, by its strong represen- 
tation of presidents of the various logging, sawmill, shingle- 
mill, pulp plants and legislative departments, has reported a 
very successful year. 


Numerous issues arising that affect all timber concerns were- 


dealt with, and the rights of the industry protected, that would 
otherwise have been left to chance, and heavy losses might have 
followed. 


Centralizing the activities of the lumber industry where all 
branches are concerned has been of vast importance, especially 
where legislation was necessary to bring about results that 
would benefit the industry and protect the forests from deple- 
tion. 
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WHOIS!’ WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER 


JAMES OSCAR CAMERON 
James Oscar Cameron, B.A., L.L.B.—that is what Who’s Who calls him, 
but plain “J. O.” is the name he goes by among lumbermen and business men 
generally along the Pacific Coast from San Diego to Nome—J. O., lawyer, pro- 
moter of public utilities, shipbuilder, logger lumberman and booster—probably 
the best known business man on Vancouver Island. 


J. O. is president of two of the foremost lumber plants in British Columbia 


and a lot of other things, but going back to the start of Mis career we find him 


in another guise altogether. Born in Sparta, Tenn., in 1867, and educated at 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn., he was cut out for the law. Later on, 
in 1890, he was called to the Tennessee Bar and, moving to New Mexico in the 
the same year, was called to the Bar of that State also. He practised law in 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, for ten years, but “I never could be satisfied with just 
writing briefs,’ Mr. Cameron explains. 


No, arguing cases before juries wasn’t his idea of living at all. He quickly 
interested himself in a number of business propositions and finally decided to 
electrify the city in which he was practicing. 


With the energy and daring that have marked his business life ever since, 
he bought up the electrical, waterworks and telephone franchises of the town— 
all these had been operated by gasoline and steam before--and proceeded to 
install a plant to generate electricity by water power. This necessitated installing 
an expensive dam and a lot of other trouble, but he carried the scheme through— 


_one of the first schemes of its kind in New Mexico. He 1s still interested in 


the public utilities company, as a matter of fact. While in New Mexico he was 
made a member of the Board of Regents of the Roswell Military Institute, of 
Roswell, and a member of the New Mexico Council. 


Along in 1906, however, he dceided to move on and came to Victoria. The 
following year he settled down there. He soon became interested in a concern 
known as the Graham Lumber Company, which was formed to take over the 
Taylor Paterson Mill Company, owners of a sawmill on Victoria Harbor. It 
wasn't long, however, before Mr. Cameron and his brother, D. O. Cameron, had 
bought out the Graham Lumber Company and were in the lumber business for 
themselves. That saw the end of J. O.’s legal career for he found that operatiny 
a big sawmill required about twelve hours a day. Acquiring the plant in 1907, 
the Camerons have operated it ever since. 


After five years at the helm of the Cameron Lumber Company, J. O. became 
interested in a mill at Genoa Bay, which had been the subject of considerable 


litigation. Anyway, he and Mis associates acquired the whole works at Genoa , 


Bay at the end of 1912 and, spending $200,000 improving the mill, made it one 
of the foremost export concerns in British Columbia. 


Then came the War and the scarcity of ships to carry lumber. J. O. had 
been trained for the law but he proved pretty well founded for, organizing the 
Cameron Genoa Mills Shipbuilding Ltd., at the end of 1916 he turned out six 
wooden vessels from yards in Victoria and then sold out to a fiutm which built 
a number of vessels for the Imperial Mumitions Board. The Genoa Bay mill sup- 
plied the lumber and timbers for these craft when the Camerons were in charge 
of the shipbuilding operations and afterwards. 


Meanwhile, in the fall of 1916, a disastrous fire swept the Cameron Lumber 
Company's mill on Victoria Harbor.. It did not harm the sawmill proper, but 
burned up the box factory and planing mill and made operations impossible. J. 
O. started right in to re-build, however, and improved his plant tremendously 
before re-opening early in 1918. But he was not idle just on account of a fire. 
He had leased the Puget Sound mill and operated it for three years, getting out 
munition boxes for use at the front. 


All this time J. O. had been one of Victoria’s best boosters and, as president 
of the Board of Trade, had done a great deal to keep things going during the dark 
war years. He also organized the Cameron Investment Company to take care of 
the other business affairs and he still retains presidency of the Cameron and 
Genoa Bay Lumber Companies. His latest enterprise is the Genoa Bay Logging 
Company, which is cutting logs at Cowichan Lake for use at Genoa Bay. One 
wonders what he will organize and “put over” next. 
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The Western Lumberman acts as 
a universal link coupling up the 
many branches of the timber in- 
dustry. 


The stronger and better the ac- 
quaintance and friendship between 
the various departments of the in- 
dustry, the stronger will the indus 
try stand as a whole. 


To help promote that end the 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN will 
publish each month an _ intimate 
sketch of one or more of the mov- 
img figures in our great industry. 
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Cash and Carry in the Lumber Yard 


Edmonton Lumberman Institutes ‘‘Groceteria” Method of Sell- 
ing Building Material—Cash and Carry Reduces Work 
And Expense And Increases Business. 
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everlasting worry of a credit business and the expense in con- 
nection with keeping a credit man, solicitor’s fees and other in- 
cidentals that go with a credit business. 

“We also wished to get away from the uncontrollable ex- 
pense of free delivery, especially in a city like Edmonton, which 
is spread over twenty or thirty square miles. It was the faith 


O eliminate at a stroke 
two of the greatest 
problems of the retail 

lumber dealer is no mean 
achievement, but in addition 
to note an immediate in- 
crease in the volume of sales 
by reason of the better ser- 
vice and lower prices offered 
to customers is a feat that is 
well worthy of mention. 
This, however, is just 
what H. B. Armitage of the 
H. B. Armitage Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, has 
done. Mr. Armitage wiped 
out credit, both good and 
bad; solved his annual pro- 
blem of how to collect for 
the merchandise he sold, 
perhaps months later; did 
away with his costly deliv- 
ery system; cut down his 
office staff; was able to low- 
er his prices and in general 
has his business in such 
shape that he exercises full 
control of his own affairs 
and knows exactly where he 
is at any time—to quote his 
own words: “I am now able 
to sleep at night instead of 
worrying how to get in my 
overdue accounts, and it is 
simply due to the fact that I 
now run my own business 
instead of it running me.”’ 


One does not need to be 
very old to remember the 
laugh that greeted the opti- 
mistic spirit who first an- 
ounced his intention of open- 
ing a grocery store on what 
he termed the _ groceteria 
plan under which people 
would serve themselves, pay 
cash for what they bought 
and carry their purchase 
home. 

The groceteria plan of 
selling eatables is now so 
common that it is generally 
accepted purely as a matter 
of course. It worked, and 
the success it met with gave 
Mr. Armitage the idea of 
trying out the same plan in 
his own business. 


How the Idea Originated 


Like many other success- 
ful business men, he con- 
ceived an idea and had suf- 
success or failure of his bu- 
ficient faith in it to risk the 
siness on its being practical. 


Now, after almost a year, his faith has been justified and 
the cash and carry plan of selling lumber is an accomplished 
fact, so much so that when asked if he would care to go back 
to the old method of selling, Mr. Armitage emphatically re- 
marked, “under no circumstances that I know of at the present 


time.”’ 
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we had that the lumber business could be run an a cash and 


a Three Happy Faces 
--and a HOME 


ONTENTMENT is man’s reward when 


he owns his home. It may have meant a struggle 
of years, but once acquired he assumes a feeling that the world is all right. This 
feeling is contagious and it spreads to his wife and children. 


Ss 
Own Your Own Home 


ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 
YOU provide ckar title anda few hundred - 


Own Your Own Garage 
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CASH WITH 
ORDER 
IT ENABLES US 
TO SELL FOR 
LESS. 


CARTAGE 
ARRANGED AT 
MINIMUM COST 
TO ANY PART 

OF CITY 


|Cash and Carry 
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Let him tell his own story: 


ce always felt that the lumber business could be handled 
on a cash basis just as easily as any other business and deter- 
First of all our reasons were to avoid the 


minted to try it out. 


‘BUILDERS LOOK! ||... 


THE TYPE OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING USED BY THE H. B. 
ARMITAGE LUMBER COMPANY IN POPULARIZING THE “CASH 
CARRY" PLAN OF SELLING LUMBER. 


in our selling prices. 


carry basis that first gave us 
the idea of selling this way. 

“The new plan was insti- 
tuted in April, 1921, ample 
time to give it a thorough 
tryout and it has proven en- 
tirely successful for not only 
has it reduced the work and 
worry of a credit business to 
a minimum, but it has also 
made a great difference in 
our office expense. One man 
can now take care of the 
same volume of sales that 
formerly required three to 
handle. This means that a 
bookkeeper and a collector 
have been eliminated — a 
considerable item in them- 
selves.” 


In a groceteria a customer 
can buy and carry home a 
few eatables, but in a “lum- 
berteria” it would be a her- 
culean feat to purchase a 
bill of lumber and carry it 
away, so the next question 
asked Mr. Armitage was 
“how the deliveries were ar- 
ranged?” Here is the me- 
thod: 


“We do not make any free 
deliveries, but for a mini- 
mum charge will arrange to 
deliver goods to any part of 
the city. We have the ser- 
vice of a dozen cartage com- 
panies at our disposal at all 
times, and can have one 
truck or a dozen going at 
once at exactly the same 
cost per thousand for hand- 
ling. In stormy days or holi- 
days, there is no overhead 
expense for teams and 
trucks. In four months our 
cartage has averaged within 


‘one per cent. of the same 


amount of our sales.” 


Means Lower Prices 


Asked if this system of 
selling building material 
made it possible to quote 
lower prices to the consum- 
er, Mr. Armitage said it 
made a worthwhile differ- 


ence because building ma-- 


terials can be safely handled 


on a smaller margin of profit © 


when a firm in conducting a 
cash and carry business 
than any other system he 
knew of. 
this was always controllable 
and the management knew 


exactly where they were at any time. 

All sales are for cash, and as Mr. Armitage say, “to be 
consistent we always buy for cash and take the best cash dis- 
counts on our purchases, which naturally makes a difference 


Knowing or Guessing . 


In explaining various phases of his business Mr. Armitage 
stated that the plan of selling lumber on a cash and carry basis 
seemed to have caught the public fancy right from the start. — 
Asked how payment for a large order was arranged, he stated 


The reason for ~ 
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that in a case where a full bill of material is sold to a customer 
to be taken delivery of as required for the construction of a 
building, probably stretching over a period of sixty days, “We 
get a good substantial deposit when the goods are sold, and the 
balance from time to time as the rest of the bill is delivered. 
Usually a bill under $200 is paid in full at the time the order 
is given and larger amounts as deliveries are made.” 


A Mutual Trust 

Mr. Armitage, as a man who has spent many years of his 
life in the retail lumber business, is thoroughly familiar with 
the problems of the dealer, and is convinced that his plan is the 
only way to offset the many difficulties the retail lumberman 
has to contend with. He says that ‘“‘the difference between a 
free delivery business and the cash and carry system is just 
the difference between knowing where you are each night and 
not knowing. In business there are two trusts, (1) when you 
sell a man on credit and trust him and (2) when a customer pays 
with order he trusts you. All it requires to get the money 
with the order instead of putting it upon the books is a little 
sand and backbone. The man who is building today should 
have the money in the bank before he starts. If he has it he 
cannot make it work any harder for him than by paying for 
his building material as he gets it.” 


Operates Sash and Door Factory 
Mr. Armitage stated his carver in the lumber business with 
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T. A. Cuddy of Minnedosa, where he obtained his first ex- 
perience. Thence he went to Medicine Hat as agent for the 
Revelstoke Sawmill Company. Then in 1912 to Edmonton, 
where he took charge of the Alberta Lumber Company’s three 
city yards as secretary and manager. From there to Camrose 
in 1916 as secretary and general manager of the Manning-Suth- 
erland Lumber Company operating fifteen yards. 


In 1919 he opened three yards of his own north of Edmon- 
ton, at Bon Accord, Legal and Clyde, and in the spring of 1921 
sold them to the Alberta Lumber Company and opened his 
present business which is on the site of that company’s old 
factory. 


In connection with the present business he operates a small 
factory just large enough to take care of the requirements of 
his retail business. The output of the mill is confined to frames, 
water tanks and odd sash and doors. 


A company organized to build and partially finance small 
cottages is another of Mr. Armitage’s successful ideas. He 
finds that the capital ordinarily tied up on the books can now 
be left free for other purposes and it is used to finance the Cot- 
tage Construction Company. Small dwellings are erected and 
sold for a payment down, the balance being spread over a 
period up to five years, like rent. This company drafts all its 
own plans and sells guaranteed bills of material to complete 
any kind of a building. 


CAMPERS, LOGGERS AND FIRES 


By “FORESTER” 


T is a well known fact that there is a huge difference be- 
tween the sense of sight and the sense of observation. This 
is doubly true when, with the coming of the summer season, 

and the exodus of campers from the towns and cities to the 
woods, the daily papers print columns of details about this or 
that particular forest fire which wiped out a certain village or 
town, or mill; but the sense of observation has not recorded the 
fact in a manner sufficiently impressive to lead to a decrease 
in the number of forest fires set by campers. 


During the past few years dozens of communities through- 
out Canada have been burned because someone was careless 
with his camp fire; it is not so lang ago since the cities of Fernie 
and Michel were destroyed that residents of the province do not 
remember the horror of the reports as they trickled through to 
an anxiously waiting public. It is such episodes that register 
- amental picture of the human destruction, but economic waste 
is also a factor that must be considered, although in the tense- 
ness of the moment, such loss is relegated to the background. 
When the stocktaking time arrives, books must be balanced, 
and we must put down on the debit side of the ledger, along 
with the actual loss in human lives, wasted human effort, the 
several avocations which have been denied to the worker (be- 
cause the means of manufacturing had been burned) the loss 
of the raw forest material. 


The camper is responsible for more fires than any other 
single human cause, but too often it is because a real lack of 
woodsmanship and lack of observation is a contributory cause 
to his carelessness. The logger has no such excuse. He knows 
the danger of fire, he has the biggest stake at risk, he knows 
that a fire, once it has got hold of a bad slash area, under 
favorable fire conditions, is practically impossible to stop, and 
yet we have, year after year, a loss of logging equipment, 
camps, donkeys and felled-and-bucked material, that mounts 
into the several hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, 
because of the “take a chance’”’ attitude that is, perhaps, the 
very result of following a hazardous occupation. Is it worth 
the risk? The fact that practically every side of the lumber 
industry, from logging to the “line-yard,’”’ reckons, as part of 
their cost, the carrying charges of the insurance companies, 
shows that it is not, and therefore the financial risk is “‘covered.” 
But in the woods, when the cry of “get the logs out’? becomes 
insistant, the repairing of a spark arrestor, the daily testing of 
_ pumps used for fire suppression purposes, or the clearing around 
donkey engines, is neglected too often, and the risk is not 
“covered” by the care that should go with every logging opera- 
tion, in the matter of fire protection. 


Asa matter of comparison, the putting of the logging crew, 


from foreman to “whistle punk” on a fire costs more in one day, 
than the whole time spent during the season in keeping fire 
fighting equipment up to standard. This does not include the 
loss of logs, stumpage equipment and loss due to shut down of 
operations to fight fire, but straight time only. Then, why the 
take a chance attitude? It is hard to analyze the psychology 
of any particular line of action, particularly when such action 
is taken in the face of the fact that all records show that it is 
wrong, but perhaps, as noted above, the very nature of the 
logging industry invites the taking of chances with market con- 
ditions, with nature and with life itself, and the clearing away 
of slash along the right-of-way, or the falling of a snag within 
two hundred feet of a working donkey engine seems too small 
to take cognizance of. Is this not where the danger comes in? 
It is too small to take notice of, and yet, if the idea is carried 
out, a spark might be too small to take notice of, but it is just 
a couple of seasons ago, when a fire burned out one operator, 
costing him four camps, five donkeys and several million feet 
of felled and bucked logs, and this fire started from a spark that 
was too small to take notice of. 


This loss is a real one; it means the logs that were burned 
have destroyed the growth of centuries, it means that the don- 
keys and camps will not pay a return on the money invested in 
them, because of their destruction, it means that the power of 
putting men to work is taken away, even if only temporarily, 
and it means, most of all, that the mechanism of an industry is 
wiped out, and wiped out needlessly. 


There are enough chances that are inherent in the average 
logging operation to be taken without taking a chance on fire. 
It is a very small premium to pay on a big risk, if by following 
out the precautions that are shouted from the housetops each 
year, an operation is made as safe as is humanly possible, from 
fire. 

Is it good business to leave a risk uncovered? 


Let the conduct of your logging operation each summer 
answer this question. 


It Is Archibald K. Leitch 


In the last issue of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN we 
printed the name of the president of the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association as Arthur K. Leitch. It should have 
been Archibald K. Leitch. We make the correction with our 
apologies and state that it was just a case of a new man on 
the job. 
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News of British Columbia Camps and Mills 


Special to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN By Our Own Correspondents. 


The Sorby Scheme Advocated 

HE Sorby scheme for linking the Ogden Point piers of 

Victoria up with the industrial section and particularly 

the sawmills of the city was endorsed by the Victoria 
Inner Harbor Association at its annual meeting recently, and 
will be pressed at Ottawa by the city’s representative in the 
House of Commons during the forthcoming session of Parlia. 
ment. The resolution passed by the Inner Harbor Association 
urges “upon the Canadian National Railways and the B. C. 
Electric Railway the importance of arranging a connection be- 
tween the Ogden Point Docks and the B. C. Electric Railway 
on St. Lawrence Street and connecting up with the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway on Government Street, at the corner of 
Discovery, and the C.N.R. system on Alpha Street with a view 
to opening up the timber and other resources tributary to these 
systems and promoting the export trade of home products and, 
at the same time, developing a source of revenue for the Ogden 
Point Docks.” 

The main feature of this scheme, said J. O. Cameron, 
Chairman of the Association and President of the Cameron 
Lumber Company, was that it would permit the passage of cars 
from one railroad to another, facilitating shipping in that res- 
pect. He believed that this would become of greater importance 
with every year, particularly to the lumber mills of the Island. 
Mills situated inland at present are cut off from export business 
through Victoria and are doing their business through’ Van- 
couver, sending lumber over by ferry, he explained. He could 
not say that these companies would ship by way of Ogden Point 
were the Sorby scheme given effect, but it was reasonable to 
expect that they would do so, as it would be more advantageous 
for them. 


“We ought to press to have this plan carried out,’ Mr. 
Cameron declared. “It is the only feasible method that has 
been suggested.” 


Seattle, Mr. Cameron pointed out, is bonded to the extent 
of millions of dollars for wharfage which is not paying its way 
yet, but which is drawing commerce to that port. Seattle’s lead 
was one that Victoria must follow, unless Victoria is satisfied 
to become a third-rate port. 


Thomas Sorby, Secretary of the Inner Harbor Association 
and author of the new dock connection scheme, explained that 
his proposal provides for the linking of the rails at Ogden Point 
to the B. C. Electric Railway tracks, which lie 1,200 feet away, 
and the installation of new curves on the street car line to accom- 
modate freight cars and the connecting of the street car tracks 
with the Esquimalt and Nanaimo tracks at Discovery Street and 
with the Canadian National line at Alpha Street, on the out- 
skirts of the city. The whole proposal calls for the outlay of 
between $43,000 and $45,000 and would give all mills standing 
away from tidewater a chance to enter the export business. 


When the Federal Government installed the big docks at 
Ogden Point the plan was to run ferries from the Point to a 
terminus of the Canadian National on the Reserve across the 
Inner Harbor. This scheme, Mr. Sorby declared, would cost 


$150,000 and would benefit the Canadian National Railways 
only. 

It was declared by other members who had investigated the 
ferry scheme that the ferry scheme would be impracticable 
and far too expensive and that it would not help the mills much 
in their efforts to secure export facilities. 


What the attitude of the Federal administration is towards 
these matters, of course, remains to be seen. It is thought, 
however, that the Government will wish to make some use of 
the Ogden Point Piers which have been idle since their installa- 
tion except for the time which a shipbuilding company used 
them for an outfitting plant. The fact that the Sorby scheme 
would be inexpensive and would link the docks up with the 
whole of the Island lumber industry, it is thought, will appeal 
to the Ottawa authorities. ; 


Anticipating a big year in the lumber business, Vancouver 
Island logging companies have speeded up operations in many 
districts until logging today appears more active than it has 
been for many months past. 


The Comox district is the scene of renewed activity, the 
Comox Logging Company having resumed operations following 
a shut-down before Christmas. Two camps are being opened 
near Oyster Bay and about 300 men are to be employed. The 
I. T. Logging Company also will re-commence operations, it is 
understood. 


_ The Merrill Ring and Moore Company, of Duncan Bay, 
will shortly be working three sides at its camps and will employ 
a larger crew than formerly. The Red Portage Company, it 
is understood, will start work shortly at its camp at Menzies 
Bay, where Lamb Brothers also are putting logs into the water. 
The Seymour Logging Company recently shifted their opera- 
tions for their old location and are working a full crew again. 
The Hage logging camp at Elk Bay plans to increase its output 
largely in the near future, as contracts for logging a big stretch 
to the south of the present operations have been secured. The 
Pidcock Brothers resumed work at Deep Water Bay recently 
and will continue to operate there for five months after which 
they will log near the southern end of the Seymour Narrows. 


Two well known loggers, Messrs. Hogen and O’Brien, have 
secured timber limits near the waterline just south of Campbell 
River, and have commenced logging operations, while the Mc- 
Donald and Murphy Logging Company has commenced felling 
timber in this district. Logs from this camp will be boomed at 
Gowlland Harbor as in previous years. 


It is reported from Campbell River that preparations are 
going forward for the installation of a portable sawmill at the 
mouth of the River. This mill, it is stated, will have an out- 
put of about 40,000 feet a day. Settlers in the district expect 
that this mill will speed up building around Campbell River. 


Unfortunately, however, these developments in logging 
have not been reflected so far in corresponding activity in the 
lumber mills. In fact, most of the smaller mills today are 
closed down, while the larger plants, while operating, are 
inclined to be pessimistic about the outlook. As this is written 
all Victoria mills but that of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
and Timber Company and James Leigh and Sons are cutting, 
but the Cameron Lumber Company’s big plant has not been 
turning out a very big volume of lumber. The mill was closed 
for a short time recently but re-opened when new log supplies 
arrived. The Canadian Puget Sound mill has been closed for 
weeks while extensive repairing and remodelling has been car- 
ried on, and at present it is not clear when the plant will be 
operating again. Market conditions do not encourage a mill to 
re-open at this time, lumbermen declare. 


The Shawnigan Lake Lumber Company has re-opened its 
mill at Shawnigan Lake, and the Victoria Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Company, of Chemainus, as usual, is working full 
blast. The Genoa Bay Lumber Company’s mill at Genoa Bay, 
which is owned by the Cameron interests, has been cutting for 
export, but has piled up large quantities of lumber in its yards. 
At Nanoose the Straits Lumber Company is working now and 


over on the West Coast the Bainbridge and Alberni Pacific 
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Lumber Companies are cutting. All along the main line of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, however, the smaller mills 
which sprang up during the big lumber boom of a couple of 
years ago, areclosed now. All the plants on the Cowichan Lake 
branch of the line—a territory which was becoming one of the 
most important lumber-producing sections of the Island—are 
idle. At Cowichan Lake itself the James Logging Company is 
operating a small mill besides its logging camps. The company 
expects to ship its lumber out on the Canadian National Railway 
line when it is extended some ten miles past its present ter- 
minus. : 


Fire recently destroyed the machine shops of the Comox 
Logging Co. at Headquarters, near Courtenay. The shop 
equipment, with lathes and other modern machinery, was valued 
at about $50,000. The shops looked after all the logging equip- 
ment used in the extensive logging operations in the district 
where between 300 and 400 men are employed in the woods. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. By the time that Company 
employees realized the situation the flames were well under 
way and could not be stopped. A logging locomotive was 
standing in the shops at the time, but at the time of writing 
it has not been ascertained whether it was seriously damaged 
or not. J. Norton, the night watchman, who discovered the 
fire, was badly burned when he opened the machine shop 
doors. While the fire will cause the Comox Logging Company 
heavy loss and great inconvenience in carrying on its opera- 
tions, it will not. interfere greatly with the progress of log- 
ging, it is expected. 


Waterborne lumber shipments from British Columbia to 
foreign countries last year aggregated 188,733,299 feet out of 
a total scale of all wood and lumber products of 1,790,000,000 
feet, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, announced recently. 
In 1920 the total export was 146,624,000 feet, and in 1919 
108,872,000 feet. 


In other words, British Columbia’s lumber exports to for- 
eign countries last year included under the head of water borne 
shipments came to 11 per cent. of the total scale of all wood 
products. Five years ago, when Mr. Pattullo took over the De- 
partment of Lands, the exports were only four per cent. of the 
total. 

“We have got to keep on increasing our waterborne exports 
until they are up to twenty-five per cent. of the total, Mr. Pat- 
tullo declared in giving out these figures. 


According to returns compiled by the Forest Branch of the 
Lands Department the lumber industry had an active year in 
1921 in spite of falling prices and a quiet home market. During 
the year 1,790,000,000 feet board measure of all grades was 
scale and reported to the Forest Branch as compared with 
2,046,000,000 during 1920. While this is a drop of 1214 per 
cent., Mr. Pattullo points out, it must be remembered that 1920 
Was a record year, with the industry exerting every effort to 
increase production. The previous high year was 1918, when 

_ the scale was 1,761,000,000 feet or slightly less than 1921. 


_ “The timber industry has been, during the year, one of the 
big factors in our industrial life and in providing work and 
markets,” Mr. Pattullo declared. ‘Considerable credit is due 
to those who, in spite of the adverse conditions, kept their log- 
Eyes camps and mills open and achieved such a record for the 

rovince.”’ 


The Gilroy Lumber Company, of Port Alberni, Vancou- 
ver Island, is considering operating a mill at Horne Lake, near 
Alberni, where the company owns a fine stand of timber. A 
representative of the Company recently visited Horne Lake and 
investigated the milling possibilities there. 


It is reported that the Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing 
Company, of Chemainus, is about to start logging operations 
opposite the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Station at Cow- 
ichan Lake. The Company has been securing supplies of logs 
from Cowichan Lake camps for years now. 


Hemmingsen’s logging camp, on Cowichan Lake, has re- 
sumed operations after a shut-down of some weeks. 


Heavy gales broke up booms of logs being towed in the 
Gulf of Georgia recently. Large quantities of logs were scat- 
_ tered about on islands in the Gulf. 


‘proper size to meet the larger specifications. 
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“Representatives of various industries consulted in respect 
to the present industrial situation in British Columbia feel con- 
fident that after the period of the next three months the general 
improvement in business conditions will be sufficiently pro- 
dnounce to favorably affect many of the weaker industries that 
come through that period,” Major D. B. Martyn, Deputy Min- 
ister of Industries, declared recently, after investigating the 
industrial situation. ‘‘The renewed activity in lumbering and 
shingles has reacted favorably on other industries,’ he added. 
“The Department of Industries is still interested in fifty-nine 
industries in the province, the majority of them operating in 
spite of the industrial depression that has extended over a period 
of the last two years.” 


The Pacific Crating Company, of Sidney Island, near Van- 
couver Island, recently resumed operations after several months 
of idleness. The Company, of which J. L. Skene is the head, 
manufactures large quantities of crating which is used in vari- 
ous parts of Canada and the United States. The crating fac- 
tory operates in the same building as the Sidney Island Brick 
and Tile Company. 


That the efforts of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine to increase lumber exports from Vancouver Island are 
meeting with success is shown by the announcement that the 
steel freighter, Canadian Scottish, has been listed to go on berth 
at Victoria to load 500,000 feet of lumber for Australia. She 
will load her cargo from scows at the Ogden Point Piers. The 
half million feet of Island lumber to be loaded on the Gov- 
ernment freighter here will be taken as a deck load. The ship 
probably will have left with her cargo by the time thhis ap- 
pears in print. 


William Turnbull, Lumber Commissioner for British Col- 
ummbia, who has been in Europe for the last eight months, 
has been appointed secretary to F. C. Wade, K.C., Agent-Gen- 
eral for British Columbia, in London. Mr. Turnbull will hold 
his present position only temporarily and a permanent appoint- 
ment will be made late this year. Mr. Turnbull went to Lon- 
don with Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, last summer 
to increase the overseas markets for British Columbia lumber 
in Britain and Egypt. 


With the growth of demand for cedar in Japan, Island mills 
are giving more and more attention to the manufacture of Jap 
squares. The demand for cedar in Japan, in fact, has increased 
to such an extent that mills are finding difficulty in supplying 
all the requirements. It is not easy to secure cedar logs of the 
Shingle men de- 
clare that the export of cedar logs in large quantities is holding 
up the price of shingles to such an extent that shingles cannot 
be put in the market at prices that are attractive to the trade. 
Considerable amounts of cedar are going down to Puget Sound 
at present also. It is true that most of the logs which are be- 
ing exported are of the No. 2 class, but the shingle manufactur- 
ers believe that the general market is being affected. 


Island lumbermen learned the other day of enquiries from 
Egypt for large quantities of railway ties and of a large tie 
order from India. News of an enquiry for 300,000,000 feet 
of ties for Brazil also was received, as was word of enquiries 
for ties from China. 


James Leigh and Sons, pioneer lumber firm of Victoria, will 
resume control of their sawmill in Victoria Harbor shortly when 
the Duncan Lumber Company’s lease of the plant expires. The 
Duncan Lumber Company has been operating the mill for some 
time past cutting lumber for the export market. At the time 
of writing the mill is idle, but it will be re-opened in the course 
of the next few weeks by the Leigh interests. While the plant 
was being operated by the Duncan Lumber Company the Leigh 
Company operated the sash and door factory which fills a great 
part of the local demand for sash and door work. 


Construction of the McCarter Shingle Company’s new shin- 
gle mill on the Inner Harbor, Victoria, is proceeding rapidly, and 
the plant probably will be cutting by the time this is printed. 
Conditions in the shingle market are none too bright as this is 
written, but the McCarter interests expect a revival in business 
by the time their saws are turning again, 
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Fire at the Napier Lumber Company’s mill, near Glenora, 
Vancouver Island, recently destroyed a steam engine and two 
saws housed in a temporary building. The mill and camp are 
being moved to the Canadian National line at a point between 
Glenora and Koksilah River Crossing. 


Operations have started again at the Hillcrest Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill, on the Cowichan Lake branch of the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway. About one hundred men are being employed 
in the mill and in the woods. 


Activity in lumber mills which are cutting for overseas 
markets has stimulated logging operations in the northern sec- 
tion of Vancouver Island as well as in the Duncan and Cowichan 
Lake districts. In the Courtenay district the Booth Logging 
Company is making rapid progress with its logging operations, 
the Brant Bros. camp at Mud Bay has re-opened after being idle 
since Christmas, William Kellsey has commenced logging on his 
holdings, and the Pidcock and Gowlland Harbor Logging Com- 
panies have also started work. 


Actual work on the extension of the Canadian National 
Railways line along the shores of Cowichan Lake has commenc- 
ed, it was announced just before this issue went to press. Gangs 
of men have started to clear the right-of-way in preparation 
for the laying of steel which will link up the James Logging 
Company with the C.N.R. system. 


W. F. Grosskleg and E. Turner, of Victoria, have purchased 
timber on Macaulay Point, on Cowichan Lake, and plan to begin 
logging operations there shortly. 
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Lumber Outlook Brighter in Central B. C. 


Reduction in Freight Rates and in Wages Coupled with Eastern 
Demand For Spruce Responsible 


HILE it is premature to state that lumbering in the Fort 
George District, along the line of the C.N.R. between 
Prince George and the mountains, is in a flourishing con- 
dition, the present state of the market, coupled with an increas- 
ing demand for central interior spruce, is creating a new interest 
in this business, which, of recent time, has fallen into a bad way. 
Freight reductions now in effect have decreased the rate 
from the mills east of Prince George to the Eastern United 
States market from a former rate of $1.0414 to 88l4c. This 
cut, taken in conjunction with the reduction in wages in the 
camps, which has reached from 35 to 50 per cent. of a decline 
in a year, makes a eonaiion under which the mills, that sprang 
up along the C.N . during the war, can operate successfully, 
and with a ean of a permanent basis for their business, 
which had its mushroom beginning in the war lumber boom. 
The lumber market of the western prairies( which is the 
logical consumer of the cut from the upper Fraser valley is 
also showing more signs of coming back, but very little is hoped 
from this source of demand until late in the year, when, with 
a fair crop and normal conditions, the upper Fraser valley lum- 
bermen will find a ready market for any cut then on hand in that 
quarter. 
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The advantage in distance which the Fort George district 
lumbermen possess for their product in the New York Market is 
peculiar to the demand for spruce, which predominated in the 
upper Fraser country. The growth is not large, as compared 
with the coast spruce, but the trees are very sound, and fairly 
clear, and the knots are small and are not conical, as is found 
in the heavier growth, and they stay in the lumber under the 
heaviest stresses. The saving in the shipping weight, of course, 
is the big factor that creates the demand at a distance, and even 
when shipped in the unseasoned state that it is put aboard the 
cars in, in central B. C., the comparison in weight with fir, and 
others of the heavier lumber, is a great advantage in sending it 
clear across the continent to the New York market. With a little 
more prosperity in the lumber industry of central B. C. the mills 
could improve their conditions very much by seasoning a lot 
of their cut, as the shipping weight could be still further re- 
duced and the demand strengthened if this were done. 

There are fifteen mills established along the C.N.R. in the 
Fort George District, which range in capacity from 5,000 to 
110,000 per day. In the banner year of 1920 these mills pro- 
duced a total of 40,000,000 feet and in addition to this 415,000 
ties were cut and and shipped. The largest of these mills is 
that of the Giscomb Lumber Company, at Giscomb with a capa- 
city of 110,000 feet. At the present time there are about four- 
teen crews taking out logs for this mill for the Frost interests, 
and it is expected that operations wil] commence on a capacity 
scale as soon as weather conditions are favorable. The other 
large mill is that of the U. G. G. Company, at Hutton Mills, 
which has a capacity of 80,000 feet. 

An indication of better conditions for all these milling con- 
cerns is the establishment of a new mill under the name of the 


Foreman Lumber Company, of which Martin Caine, a well known 


contractor, is the head. Mr. Caine has been taking out tise 
along the C.N.R. for the past two years, in which period he has 
delivered about 300,000 of them at the tracks. His mill, which 
will have a capacity of 15,000 feet, will be located on the gov- 
ernment reserve, covering about seven square miles, at Foreman, 
a few miles northwest of Prince George. Logging is now pro- 
ceeding at Foreman. 


Looks Like a Pulp Mill for Price George 


Nearly Two Years of Negotiations Coming to Period of Finality 
With Good Prospects 


J HEN Minister of Lands Pattullo goes east, in the near 
future, one of the principal objects of his missions will be 
to interview Mr. Angus McLean, of the Bathurst Com- 

pany, Ltd., and his associates, either in Montreal or Toronto, in 
regard to the proposed pulp and paper mill which the easterners 
have planned to establish at Prince George, British Columbia. 

This mill is to be of 200 tons capacity, if the original plans 
have not been modified. Its organizers have made a careful 
and exhaustive survey of the entire Fort George country east of 
the city of Prince George, and they have developed their pro- 
ject to the last shade of nicety in so far as gathering information 
is concerned. 

‘The principals of the enterprise are Mr. Angus McLean, of 
the Bathurst Company, Mr. Frank Jones, president of the Can- 
ada Cement Company, Mr. J. A. Cameron, representing the 
interests of the late Senator Edwards, and others. 

A number of these gentlemen already possess large lum- 
bering interests in the Upper Fraser Valley under the holdings 
of the Fraser Timber Syndicate, which owns about 280 miles of 
timber land in the Dome Creek section. At Dome Creek the 
syndicate has a 40,000 capacity mill, which has been operating 
for some years. 

The organizers of the pulp mill have satisfied themselves 
regarding supply, and in conjunction with the government For- 
est Department they executed a cruise of a very large section 
of the Upper Fraser Valley and its tributaries during the spring 
of 1921. Since the time that the estimate and particulars of 
the cruise were available the principals have made various 
expeditions to the west and have interviewed the government 
on the essential points which would make pulp milling at such 
a remote interior section possible from a business point of view. 

The minister of-lands has been very much alive to the neces- 
sity of making th project as attractive as possible to the people 
who seek to engage in it. It is generally realized that the huge 
stand of timber in the country that is contiguous to Prince George 
at upstream points on the Fraser and Nechaco Rivers, is suitable 
for pulp purposes better than any other. 
of a big pulp and paper mill at Prince George would not alone 
give to that section of the province a very valuable and much 
needed industry, but it would also aid the pioneer lumbermen 


The establishment — 
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in the valley, as the contemplated operations extend to the 
establishment of a large sawmill also, and the creating of a 
transit yard in the Fraser valley to which smaller mills could 
ship on a mill-run basis in order that the lumber could be pro- 
perly graded and seasoned. 


In the City of Prince George the hopes of the future centre 
very intimately about this project, and from latest information 
it is indicated that the negotiations will probably be satisfactor- 
ily concluded when the Hon. T. D. Pattullo next interviews the 
eastern people. A report was recently taken to Prince George 
by the newly elected member of the Progressive party, T. G. 
McBride, M.P., that the mill was assured. In travelling to 
Prince George Mr. McBride had as a fellow passenger, as far 
as Lucerne, Mr. J. A. Cameron, of the Edwards interests. From 
his conversation with Mr. Cameron the member did not hesitate 
to say that the negotiations were very close to completion. 


The upper Fraser Valley presents one of the last great 
reaches of virgin pulp timber to be found on transportation in 
North America today. The estimated supply of timber avail- 
able for commercial development, is about twenty billion feet. 
This includes some timber lying in the sub-alpine elevations, 
but it is all contiguous to either the Fraser River or the C. N. R. 
line which follows the water grade of the river from the Yel- 
lowhead Pass to Prince George. 


At Isle d’Pierre, about forty miles west of Prince George, 
the pulp people have made a long and careful survey of a 
water-power capable of developing 12,000 horsepower with a 
30-foot head, and this power is capable of considerable expan- 
sion. An area of no less than 17,000 square miles lies upstream 
from this dam site, forming one of the finest drainage areas on 
any stream dammed in Canada. 


The proposed pulp mill would become a great boon to the 
central interior of Birtish Columbia, not alone the development 
of the great timber resources of that territory, but in creating 
a market for the timber taken off the lands cleared by settlers, 
and a market for the produce raised by the settlement that 
already exists and that which emigration concerns plan to 
create in the next few years. 


The tie making industry along the railway through central 
British Columbia is one which promises to reach very great 
proportions. There are very large stands of jackpine, or lodge- 
pole pine as the Forest Department designates this species, grow- 
ing all over the entire country. The demand for ties in Egypt, 
which promises a new market, and the steadily increasing mar- 
ket to the east as well as the local distribution ties along the 
interior railways, promise to develop this industry at a great 
rate. South from Prince George, along the P. G. E., there is 
also a lot of good tie timber, and the revival of lumbering is 
tending to segregate timber values again, which suffered during 
the period of depression. This was noticeable in the cutting of 
merchantable timber by some of the coast mills, into ties, for 
which a demand existed when the lumber market was dead, 
to the detriment of the tie industry in the timber growths that 
nature has provided of a suitable size for buildings railways on. 


~MeArthur Tie Makers Strike 


BOUT 175 men, making ties in the McArthur camps on 
Mud River, about thirty-five miles west of Prince George, 
struck on Monday, February 27th, and failing to make 

an arrangement with the superintendent, they quit the camps 
and went to Prince George. They either walked in or paid 
farmers $1 a head to drive them in. : 

The trouble arose when the foreman, named Hayes, dis- 

charged a man called Jackson. Demands were made that this 
man be reinstated and the foreman discharged. Manager Blakie 
refused to do this and a tie-up followed. Dominion and Pro- 
vincial police visited the camp and the men left without any 
untoward incident. On Friday (March 3) the men held a mass 
meeting, together with the unemployed, in the Princess Theatre 
at Prince George. A motion was carried by 118 to 12 that the 
strike called was still in effect. The strikers only voted, separ- 
ating themselves from the unemployed. A strike committee of 
twelve men was formed. Only fifteen men were left at work 
in the camps. The men take the stand that unsanitary condi- 
tions in the camps are chiefly responsible for the strike being 
called. The J. D. McArthur Company purchased the Sprague 
timber limits on the Mud River this spring and established camps 
on the Mud River some two months ago. The company plans 
to install a fair sized sawmill at the mounth of the Mud River 


_ in the spring, if it is found that the crooked little river can be 
_ successfully driven. 
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Loggers at Merritt See Light 


The following news item appeared in the the papers of 
February: ar: 


MERRITT, Feb.—Nicola loggers working for sub-con- 
tractors of the Nicola Pine Mills to the number of 150, 
walked out last week to enforce their demand for $4 per 
day and eight hours, instead of $3 per day of ten hours, 
which they had been getting all winter. 


They had logged over 12,000,000 feet, and the mills 
are independent of further supply for about three months, 
provided they can work the “jammer” so as to load and 
rail logs to the saw. The strategy of the strikers was to 
prevent this, so they put out pickets and some disorder 
ensued, until the government liquor store at Merritt was 
closed by order of the Liquor Board on receipt of request 
by wire from Provincial Police Constable Badman at Mer- 
ritt. 


We give below the statement of General Manager H. C. 
Meeker, of the Nicola Pine Mills, concerning the same: 


Western Lumberman, 
212 Winch Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Gentlemen: 


With reference your letter February 20th re strike at Log- 
ging Camps. 


A week ago last Monday a walk-out was ordered by the 
Timber Workers Union, alias the O.B.U., with the demand that 
an 8-hour day be adopted with a minimum wage of $4.00, as 
compared with the existing schedule of 10 hours at a rate of 
30c per hour. 


Considering that the hours of work and the rates of pay, 
which our contractors were paying, were even more favorable 
than generally prevailing throughout Britishh Columbia. and 
Canada, and also considering the rather unfavorable develop- 
ments that are taking place in prices and demand for lumber 
all over the country, it was readily apparent that our company 
could not do a bit better than we were doing and the strikers 
were fully informed of all these important facts, the result was 
that after being out for 10 days the men decided to go back to 
work without any changes to the existing time or wage schedules. 


It is to be regretted that there still remains in labor ranks 
a certain small element of radical agitators who do not keep 
informed on the true industrial and labor conditions and who, 
unfortunately, mislead and poorly advise the men. As I pointed 
out to a committee representing the strikers, it was particularly 
unfortunate that men would throw up their work and go on 
strike before stating their grievances and being advised just 
how the situation shaped up. 


It believe it is the responsibility of every industrial concern 
to do everything in their power to keep going and afford em- 
ployment, but this certainly does not mean that agitators shall 
misinform the workers by thinking that a period of prosperity 
is at hand and that unfair and unreasonable demands can and 
will be granted. It is up to all of us to work and pull together 
and this does not permits of any strikes, walk-outs or other 
difficulties that cost money, discourage initiative and make a 
difficult situation increasingly difficult. 


Very truly yours, 


NICOLA PINE MILLS, LTD., 
H. C. Meeker, Gen. Mer. 


Nelson, B.C., is very proud of a new wood products plant 
in the shape of a clothes pin factory. The new mill cost $20,000, 
employs 20 people, and will use 120,000 feet B.M. of birch each 
year. 


The sash and door company at Cranbrook is shipping lum- 
ber and dimension at the rate of 15 cars per week. The great- 
er part of this is going to the big irrigation projects at Kipp, 
Alberta. 
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| COMMONS AND UPPERS 


A Monthly “Short Length” With a Few Knots, Some Sap, 
But Mostly Clears. 


“HIGH RIGGER’’—Some muscular man of the woods, who flirts 
with a dizzy atmosphere, a hard terra firma, but sweats 
like hell. 


That is probably not a Web- 
sterian definition—but what 
did Webster: know about a 1922 
logger anyway? That’s our 
definition, and we have some 
reason for acclaiming our right 
to define, especially when we 
have eaten pancakes in every 
logging camp in British Colum- 
bia from Terrace to Waldo. 


It might have been in 1898 
for all we know, for dates 
count little in this story, that 
a certain Russian tramp 
steamer limped into Nanaimo 
from out the blue and azure 
Pacific. To the crew of this 
vessel the port might have been 
Terra del Fuega for all they 
knew, or probably cared. They, 
however, knew it was land, 
and land, even to the dogs of 
the salt sea, is sometimes a 
welcome change of scenery. 


Nicholas Nickofsky felt per- 
haps even more than his ship- 
mates the welcome presence of 
a forest-clad landscape, and 
within his soul there crept a 
decided mental hunger for 
“the green sod beneath and 
the blue above.” Nicholas had 
been sailing the seven seas for 
many a moon, and his varied 
iternaries had carried him into 
“the ports of the world.’”’ He had cavorted on the green sur- 
rounding the Sultan’s Palace, had swum the blue waters of the 
Nile, braved the tempestuous waters of the Adriatic and lazily 
drifted in the tropical lure of the Gulf Stream. Whether it 
was Nanaimo or Hindustan, Nicholas knew that he was going 
to cast free the fetters of the salt sea and endeavor to find 
solace in the welcome of a New Land. 


Thus came Nicholas Nickofsky to British Columbia, he of 
foreign birth, cradled in the roll of the sea, reared to the 
never-ending sound of the four winds, strong of heart and 
sinew, willing to do what came his way. 


NICK NICKSON 
FOREMAN FOR THE CAPILANO 
TIMBER CO. LTD. 


The “call of the fir’ came to Nicholas from out that great 
stretch of primeval British Columbia forest in the same manner 
it had as to thousand of his predecessors. It beckoned to the 
man who found joy, contentment and satisfaction in matching 
his brains, initiative and courage with those Giants of the 
Forest and with the never-ending problems surrounding the 
hewing, manufacture and transportation of their products to 
the markets of the world. 


Nicholas found himself in short time, after his arrival in 
his “‘last port of call,’ transformed from a “son of the sea’”’ to 
a “worker of the woods,” and he fitted well into the notch 
carved for him by Dame Fortune. Where the snow capped 
“Lions” looked down on the forest clad slopes of the Capilano, 
Nicholas took his post graduate course in the School of Log- 
ging. He was an apt pupil and found a rich reward in worthy 
promotion. 


With a heart that never faltered, and sinew that played 
its part when called upon, Nick climbed the Ladder of Success 
until eventually his classification was written on the pay rolls of 
his company as “High Rigger,’ and Nick was no ordinary 
species of this interpretation. Climbing the giant Douglas Fir 
which reared its branches two hundred feet in the air, and rig- 
ging upon its top-mast elevation the heavy logging blocks, was 
no small task, but Nick bent to his labor with a determination 
to succeed and reap the reward of his foreman’s “well done.” 


MARCH, 1922. 


And it came to pass that many a watchful eye of the tour- 
ist, timber magnate and royalty gazed in wonder upon the ex- 
hibitions of British Columbia’s premier “High Rigger’’ in the 
camps of the Capilano Timber Company. They saw the pro- 
ficiency of a man who had given study and application to a 
work which was his to do and were amazed in its doing. 


Somewhere on the banks of the Capilano River in a cozy 
cottage you will find today Nick Nickson (Nicholas Nickofsky) 
seaman, foreman of the Capilano Timber Co. Ltd., North Van- 
couver, ex-premier High Rigger of British Columbia and gen- 
tleman. You will also probably find two or three kiddies cavort- 
ing on the front lawn, and if the shades of evening are clouding 
the Western sky and you should peep inside the door of this 
little cottage you will probably find Nick reading something 
like “Outline of History,’ H. G. Wells. 


| Among the Wholesalers 


OU will not go very far-wrong in writing cheerfully in 

respect to the outlook for the coming season,” stated the 

head of a well known firm of wholesale lumber dealers 
in Winnipeg. “To my mind, and I can say this feeling is gen- 
eral, particularly in the larger centres of the prairie provinces, 
the outlook for real sound business is more promising than for 
the past several years.”’ ¢ 

In elaborating upon his remarks a number of convincing 
reasons were given for the views taken by this wholesaler. In 
the first place all signs point to the fact that Canada has defin- 
itely turned the corner. Deflation has been largely accomplished 
and both merchants and public are gradually getting back to 
their old time buying stride. 

So far as building was concerned, while he did not think 
that 1922 would be productive of any tremendous building boom, 
vet at the same time there was no doubt that a very considerable 
amount of construction would be undertaken this summer. 

He looked for this to take the form of dwellings rather 
than any great amount of public works, this latter owing to the 
demand for economy that was universal throughout the west. 

Actual business was already beginning to come through. 
Hitherto; though enquiries from retail sources has been quite 
numerous and these enquiries were now developing into actual 
orders. 

Grain Prices Improve Business 


Speaking of prospects as they applied particularly at coun- 
try points it was stated that a noticeable improvement had taken 
place since wheat prices started to advance. As a case in point, 
the firm with which he was connected operated several retail 
yards, and like many other companies were carrying much 
overdue paper, anticipating having to hold it until next fall. 
A day or so ago one of the yard managers asked that several 
notes be sent to him as a number of the farmers had been en- 
couraged to sell their grain and were now meeting their obli- 
gations. 


“The rapid advance in wheat prices,” he said, “will mean 
millions of dollars to the west—money that was not expected 
a month ago, and this will have a decidedly encouraging effect 
on business right along the line. This incident of the notes 
proves it. Our experience in this connection no doubt is being 
duplicated in all lines of business, and this factor, with others 
equally promising, leads me to believe that the time has come 
when the lumber trade may face the future with confidence 
and with a degree of optimism not heretofore justifiable since 
the depression hit the lumber industry and practically all other 
industries during 1920.” 

; The Price Trend 


Lumber prices are certainly not going to decline further; 
to the contrary, a slight advance had already become effective, 
and there was no doubt that prices would hold firm and all 
the prospects were that further advances would occur before 
spring. “How great this will be, of course, depends entirely 
upon the demand,” it was stated. 

The growing call for Britsh Columbia lumber in the East- _ 
ern markets is a factor that must be considered in estimating — 


ers 
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the trend of lumber prices, as must also the fact that manufac- 
turers could not continue indefinitely selling without making a 
profit. As a wholesaler it did not make a great deal of differ- 
ence to him what level lumber prices were, but the wholesale 
dealers felt it incumbent upon them to use what influence they 
could to ensure that prices would be high enough to insure the 
manufacturer getting a fair return. After all, he was the man 
at the bottom, and when prices were forced to a ruinously low 
level he had no chance to compensate himself. 


Suggests Revision of Overhead 


The unfortunate part of it was that the public was in no 
mood to listen to talk of higher prices, particularly at the open- 
ing of the building season, and it would be inadvisable, he 
thought, to even suggest higher prices for building material. 


On the other hand the lumber industry right down the 
line could not continue business and lose money, so that to meet 
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the low profit margin it was necessary to revise the business 
overhead rather than to raise prices to any extent. 


An educational campaign should be instituted between now 
and the spring with a view to putting the facts concerning 
lumber prices before the public. 


The lumber industry should not labor under the stigma of 
being the ones responsible for delaying building this year. 


Advocating a close and effective co-operation among all 
industries connected with building this wholesaler stated that 
‘‘the present is no time to split hairs or quibble over trifles. All 
who are interested in making 1922 a year of fair activity so 
far as construction is concerned must put their heads together 
and so arrange their prices, either for materials or labor, that 
the public can be convinced of rock bottom prices.” 


“This is the only way that 1922 will be productive of any 
fair amount of business,’ he added. 


Board of Railway Commissioners Refuse to Remove Rate on Lumber from 
Vancouver Island for Reshipment. 


ANCOUVER Island lumbermen’s contention that the arbit- 

rary rate on lumber shipped from the Island for trans-ship- 
ment on transcontinental railroads should be removed, has 
been turned down by the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, according to information received and made public 
in Victoria by the Victoria Chamber of Commerce. According 
to the findings of Chief Commissioner F. B. Carvell, the lum- 
ber companies must continue to pay the arbitrary rate, in spite 
of the special concessions given to the sawmills at Port Town- 
send, Port Angeles and other places in direct competition with 
Island producers. 


The application asking for the removal of the arbitrary 
rate was submitted to the Railway Board by G. G. McGeer, K.C., 
Counsel for the Associated Boards of Trade and the Victoria 
Branch of the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The judgment, turning down the appli- 
cation follows: 


“The real subject matter of the complaint is one that has 
been discussed a number of times by the Board, and consists of 
an application that mainland coast rates on lumber in carload 
lots be extended to cover Vancouver Island points, and Mr. 
McGeer went so far as to ask that it extend to necessary rail- 
way traffic on Vancouver Island for the purpose of bringing 
lumber to shipping points. 


“Mr. McGeer based his complaint largely upon the ground 
that the present arbitrary of two cents per 100 pounds is a dis- 
crimination against Vancouver Island shippers, because from 
Port Townsend to Port Angeles, in the state of Washington, 
lumber takes the Seattle rate, which would be the same as the 
Vancouver rate, and contended that, as Vancouver Island lum- 
ber had to compete in the United States markets with lumber 
from these two points in the state of Washington it constituted 
discrimination. 


“While there must be, as a business necessity, much sim- 
ilarity between American and Canadian rates, especially for 
transcontinental business, yet we are in no way bound to fol- 
low any rate established in the United States, and I feel certain 
they would take the same attitude regarding rates established 
in Canada. Even in this case, however, it was pointed out by 
Mr. W. B. Lanigan, of the C.P.R., that the special rates referred 
to by Mr. McGeer were the result of competitive conditions and 
on the same line of railway west of Port Angeles, where the 
competition ceased to exist, the rate was increased by more than 
the arbitrary complained of by applicants from Vancouver 
Island to Vancouver. 


“The real question, then, is whether or not the railway 
companies should be compelled to include the whole of the 
British Columbia Coast and Vancouver Island in one group for 
rate-making purposes. The railway companies offered, Jand 
were quite willing, that all commodity rates on lumber be abol- 
ished and the business carried on a class rate basis. This, of 
course, was not accepted and probably could not be accepted 
as it would practically prohibit the transportation of lumber to 
Eastern points by rail. Therefore, there must be a continuation 
of the commodity basis, and the Board must decide whether the 
railways are justified in considering this particular traffic as 
one zone, or two zones as at present. 


“In my opinion, this is a matter very largely for the rail- 
way companies, always subject to necessary control by the 
Board, as to whether the rates are just and reasonable and as 
to whether or not discrimination is practised against any par- 
ticular community. As stated above, I see no discrimination in 
existing rates, and, if the railway companies decide there should 
be two zones on the Pacific Coast, then the straits between the 
Mainland and Vancouver Island would be the natural dividing 
point. 


“This leaves but one question to be considered, i.e.: whe- 
ther or not 2 cents per 100 points, or $12 to $15 a car is a 
reasonable rate for transporting lumber by barge from Vancou- 
ver Island to the Mainland. In my judgment, it is. In fact, 
I think it would be unreasonable to ask a railway company to 
transport lumber seventy-five to one hundred miles by barge, 
with the incidental costs and risks, for a smaller amount than 
that above quoted, and for these reasons both applications are 
dismissed.” 


As Some of Us See It 


KLEANZA COMPANY LIMITED 
MINING AND MILLING, LUMBER, LATH, SHINGLES, 
PILINGS AND POSTS 


Usk, British Columbia, 


February 3, 1922. 
Editor Western Lumberman, 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Dear Sir: 


In reply to your enquiry of Jan. 27 will state that I am 
not looking forward to any great demand for lumber this year. 
Although the stock of lumber in the yards on the prairies is 
practically exhausted the demand from the farmers will likely 
be slight owing to the low prices on grain. 


However, it seems to be on the turning point now and in 
any case it can not be any worse than it is, so there is no reason 
to worry. Lumber is a commodity which we can not do with- 
out in the long run and the market will undoubtedly swing back 
to normal conditions again in time. 


The Kleanza Company has two small bush mills, one will 
cut ten to fifteen thousand per day and the other one around 
forty thousand. The company has quite a few logs decked up 
and will run them through the mills this summer. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN WILLMAN, 
Manager Kleanza Company Limited. 


The shingle mill of Rex Shingles Limited at North Van- 
couver, has now been taken over by McLaren Shingles Limited, 
under the management of Mr. C. Campbell, and they are work- 
ing day and night shifts on their two shingle machines, turn- 
ing out 110,000 shingles a day. Their whole output is being 
taken over by the Union Cedar Mills for export. 
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s TE.—This department will be run for matters that are of direct interest to the superintendents, foremen, engineers and commissary 
asvarteaants: Ee phe aneeation? Every man in such a position is invited 4nd urged to help us make this one of the most valuable features of this paper. 


British Columbia logging operations are becoming more complex every year. 


Each operation has its individual problems. The solution of these problems 


i + to yourself and to your fellow operators. The WESTERN LUMBERMAN desires to be a clearing house for the interchange of information 
Sich ST MaRS. ra eee efficiency and increase production. Address all communications to Editor, Western Lumberman, 106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 


LAMENTATIONS OF A LUMBERIAGe 


For years I logged the hillsides 
Of Knights Inlet’s rocky shore 
And cruised the broken coast line 
Till I could find no more. 


I felled the forest monarch 
With springboard axe and saw, 
To feed the hungry mills 

With their capacious saw. 


For twenty years before I came 
To log these rocky hills, 
Handloggers had been towing logs 
In millions to the mills. 


Fire, too, made great inroads 
On the Inlet’s grand supply, 

Of Cedar, Fir and Hemlock 
And Spruce so straight and high. 


So the trees upon the hillsides 
Are few and far between, 

From Glendale Cove to Sim Creek 
Not a stumper can be seen. 


1 heard from other loggers 
Great forests did abound, 

Near Ocean Falls, 

Across Queen Charlotte Sound. 


So I came to seek my fortune 

In this land of promise great, 
Where the trees upon the hillsides 
Grow so tall and straight. 


For weeks I cruised the islands 
That so thickly do abound, 
From Namu’s rocky harbor 
Clear up to Millbank Sound. 


The timber 1s all small Cedar, 
Hemlock and scrub Pine, 
No boom of logs would I disgrace 


By putting them in mine. 


For years before the white men came 
To cruise this broken ground, 

The Indian had placed his traps, 

On inlet, lake and sound. 


By Lars. Larsen, Ocean Falls. 


LARS LARSEN 


And when April's sun was shining 
So blithely in the West, 

And cause the sap to rise 

To the Cedar’s lofty crest. 


The Indian took lis hatchet 
And peeled the bark around 
The trunk of every Cedar tree 
That stood upon the ground. 


He used it for his blankets 

So that he wouldn't freeze, 

His squaws made mantles, mats and coverings 
For thew copper colored knees. 


So the Cedar trees are rotted 

Where the bark’s been peeled away, 
They are short and crooked and scrubby, 
They are standing there to stay. 


I sailed up Burke Channel, 

Knights Inlet of the north, 
Dropped anchor in Kwatna’s harbor, 
And from the boat I sallied forth. 


To size up the forest monarch, 
Distinct against the sky, 

That towered over the lesser trees 
Upon the hills so high. 


Bushes we call Devil Clubs, 

Yow'll know them by the feel 

You grab them to support yourself 
And then they make you squeal. 


They covered all the mountain side 
With a dense and tangled growth, 
And looking on the dismal scene 

! could scarce suppress an oath. 


I suppose the seeds were planted 
By the arch fiend’s nimble hand 
To make the fallen sons of Adam 
Curse a God forsaken land. 


Great windfalls that were uprooted 
By the winds of bygone days, 

Lay crosswise on the hillsides 

In most obnoxious ways. 


Deep gulches scored the mountain side, 
Huge boulders marked the shore, 

No chance for the forest monarch 

! had seen the day before. 


With a curse for the ignorant booby 
That ever said I could get 

One log from those forest monarchs, 
I returned to the boat, soaking wet. 


One question I just like to ask 
You who of omnipotence prate, 
Why were the best trees planted 
In the most inaccessible state? 


CAMP FOOD SERVICE---HOW DO YOU LIKE YOURS? 


T times there has been considerable discussion as to the 

best manner in which to serve the meals at the logging 

camps. The only way to find out the best way is to first 
talk things over and see what the men would like and then try 
the plan that seems the best. 


In order to help throw a little light on the matter we have 
tried to find some camp that has tried the cafeteria plan and 
found that it was being used by the Lumber Department of the 
California Fruit Exchange. We give their letter below: 


Western Lumberman, February 14th, 1922. 

212 Winch Building, 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Gentlemen: 

I have your letter of February 6th in reference to cafeteria. 
We inaugurated the cafeteria system here in July of last year 
and with very satisfactory results. We installed a regular 
steam table and complete cafeteria equipment. During the 


summer season we feed approximately a hundred men and these 
are fed without delay. Our woods crew come in first, usually 
getting in about 11.50; next, the mill crew comes in at 12.00, 
followed by our factory crew at about five minutes past twelve. 
This works out so that as a rule it is about quarter past twelve- 
when all men have been served. 


Each man takes a tray and selects just what he wants. We 
usually have two or three kinds of meat orders, fruits, salads, 
ice cream and pastry, thus giving the man a wide selection. 

Before we went on the cafeteria plan, we had been serving 
family style; that is, the food was placed on the tables in plat- 
ters as is usually customary in lumber camps. This resulted in 
the first man getting in getting first selection, and if a man 
came in ten or fifteen minutes late, his food was. cold and picked 
over. Some of the men also would take twice as much on their 
plate as they really wanted, eating only the best of the meat or 
other food. Under this cafeteria plan, a man can take as much 


(Continued on next page) 
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’$ NOTE.—Saw, shingle and planing mill men have their individual problems. 
ee Cagewsors, foremen and engineers all have to work out some difficulty at some time or another. — 
department at their service for the exchange of ideas and experiences which tend towards greater mill efficiency. 


Each mill presents different ones. Superintendents, saw- 
The WESTERN LUMBERMAN places this 


Make use of it. Tell us something 


you know. Ask us about something you don’t know. Adress all communications to Editor, The Western Lumberman, 106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 


T is the little leaks that are hardly noticeable that eat away 
the profits of any line of business. Nowhere is that more 
true than in the various branches of the timber industry. 

You cannot go into a mill but you will find that they have had 
to search for and find and then stop a number of such leaks. 
There are very few mills that have not some such leaks at the 
present time. 

The other day when we were out looking for material for 
this page, we called on Arthur Newham, of the Edgecombe- 
Newham Company, owners of the Canada Shingle Mill and told 
him what we were in 
search of. He replied: 
“There wasn’t anything 
of interest about their 
mill, except ....”’ and 
then he told us about 
and showed us the three 
things that we will try 
and tell you about. 


First, he said when 
they started in at their 
mill, it was claimed that 
they couldn’t dry the 
shingles in less than 14 
days in that dry kiln. 
He found that the in- 
take for the heat was 
an opening four feet 
long and six inches 
wide, and that it took 
200 to 210 degrees of 
heat to dry the shingles 
in the 14 days. 


He decided that the 
trouble was a lack of 
circulation. Consequently, he made the intake with an area of 
7 square feet, or three and a half times the old opening, the 
outlet was enlarged proportionally. He found that the shingles 
would dry perfectly in nine days and with using only 180 to 190 
degrees of heat. He also found that the shingles would come 
out of the kiln brighter and more attractive looking than before. 


It is astonishing how much can leak out of a very small 
hole. For instance, the conveyor chain that takes the refuse 
from the shingle machines always carries back some of the 
refuse that becomes entangled in the chain, etc. This part 
of the refuse would drop onto the floor below the chain return. 
The quantity was so great that it took a man more than three 
hours a day to shovel it back into the conveyor. This mill has 
been running twenty years and it means that more than $7,000 
of the company’s money has gone out through this hole. 


Mr. Newham and the millwright got together and figured 
out a scheme by means of which all that labor could be saved. 
A short conveyor operated by an ordinary rubber belt was built 
immediately under the opening where the refuse fell. It is 
driven off the line shaft through a set of right angle bevel gears. 
This conveyor is placed at a slight angle from the main conveyor 
so that it clears the main one at its discharge end. The refuse 
is just carried up to the same place that the main conveyor 
dumps and is dumped into the box where the conveyor that 
takes it to the ovens catches it. 

As the conveyor chain passes over the opening where the 
refuse falls through two bruises sweep over it to clear the re- 
fuse. The first brush is made of a half dozen 9 or 10-inch 
lengths of wire cable unstranded at the loose end, the other is 
a steel wire brush such as butchers use for cleaning their meat 
blocks. These brushes are hinged so that they meet the play 
and swing of the conveyor chain. 


V. A. ECKSTEIN 


ENGINEER AT THE EDGECUMBE SHINGLE MILLS 
FOR THE PAST NINE YEARS 


As the line of the auxiliary conveyor is about 15 degrees 
off that of the main conveyor and as only bevel gears were 
available the problem arose as to keeping the belt on the pulley 
on the line shaft and that on the jack-shaft. As the belt had 

____ to run crossed the difficulty was increased. This problem was 


Saar 


solyed by the millwright by raising the out side edge of the small 
pulley about three quarters of an inch and of the large pulley 
about an inch and a half. The belt runs in a peculiar curve, 
but there is not the slightest tendency to run off. And this 
service which was all built out of material that was on hand 
is now saving its little $1.50 to $2.00 a day. 


Since the new steam automatic log stop was used three 
or four months, ago a great deal of trouble was experienced 
in the breaking of the trip arm because of its hitting a big 
timber that was in the way and that could not be cut out. The 
engineer of the plant came up and took a look at the trouble. 
“Huh, that’5s easy,” he said, “just unbolt the cylinder and turn 
it around 90 degrees.’’ That was done and now the arm doesn’t 
hit the beam, so it doesn’t break. 


Ask any mill man how many oven rings he burns out a 
year. Most of them will tell you that they are quite an item 
of expense. The Canada Shingle Mill have two ovens and have 
burned out three rings in nine years. 


How is it done? Why, that’s easy also, don’t let your 
men cover the holes in the ovens. And not alone does this save 
the rings, but it also saves the brick to a great extent. 

William Bain is the millwright who has helped Mr. New- 
ham work out most of these problems. 


V. A. Eckstein is the engineer for the plant and it would 
be hard to find a sweeter running pair of engines than those 
under his charge. He was born at Victoria a considerable time 
ago and has spent his life running up and down these waters 
as engineer on steamers and in the mill. He is the kind of a 
chap who “‘thinks with his head” and that’s one of the reasons 
why he has been with the Edgecumbe-Newham Company for 
more than nine years. 


AND A GOOD TIME WAS “HAD” BY ALL PRESENT 

On Friday evening, February 24, 1922, the departmental 
heads of the King-Farris Lumber Company, gave a dance in the 
City Hall of Newton, B. C. An extremely pleasant time was 
reported by all those who attended. 


Among those who were “‘the life of the party’”’ may be es- 
pecially mentioned F. V. Travis, planer foreman, Victor Palmer, 
filer, and Greame King, shipping department. 

We must not neglect to state that ‘‘Mademoiselle from Ar- 


mentieres’” was a very popular number, in fact proved to he 
the hit of the evening. 


Pacific Box Company, Vancouver, began extensive repairs 
the first of this month. The work consists of repairs to floor- 
ing and reinforcing foundations of mill, also driving a number 


of creosoted piles at the end of the mill fronting on False 
Creek. 


(Continued from previous page) 
or as little as he likes and pays accordingly. Under the old 
plan, we made a flat charge of one dollar per day. Under this 
new plan, the men get a much wider selection of food and get 
it good and hot from the steam table, and it costs them from 
$1.10 or $1.15 on an average. Some men will spend consider- 
ably more, while others get by for less. 


There were two principal reasons for our adopting this 
plan. First, it was to give the man food that was hot, served 
on warm plates and without being picked over by other men who 
might get in to the table first. Second, and the principal rea- 
son, the elimination of waste. Our steward figures that we will 
feed the same number of men with from fifteen to twenty per 
cent. less actual food under the cafeteria plan. That means 
that instead of fifteen or twenty per cent. going to the hogs, the 
men take only what they want and then eat it. 


Should you desire any further or more detailed information 
I shall be glad to give you anything we have. 


Very truly yours, 


A. M. MURTENSEN, 
Manager. 
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Praitia Vards 


AGES for the coming season hold the centre of the stage 
at all the larger points throughout the West at this time, 
for upon wages and labor conditions depend largely 

whether or not 1922 is going to have any kind of a building 
season. 


Meetings have already been arranged in several of the 
larger cities between contractors and builder’s exchanges and 
the building trades unions, but as yet nothing of any moment 
has transpired. 

It would appear, however, that the unions are not at all 
willing to concede any ground, though it is early yet to predict 
what will eventually happen. There is nothing more certain, 
however, than wages will have to follow commodity prices down- 
ward, for unles they do, many people who are intending to 
build will again put off the program for more favorable condi- 
tions. 


This happened last year in the case of millions of dollars 
worth of badly needed construction and it can easily happen 
again. 

Longer Building Season Wanted 


The lumber industry is, of course, vitally interested in pro- 
moting any movement that will make for a greater building 
program and lumbermen are therefore closely allied to the 
contractors; indeed, many dealers are active members of build- 
ers’ exchanges in various cities. 


For this reason the deliberations of the convention of the 
Western Building and Construction Industries, held recently in 
Calgary, is of especial interest. Though the sessions were of a 
private nature, yet it is understood that wages and working 
conditions were the big topic of interest for it is realized that 
present building costs are the main hindrance to an extensive 
program of construction and these costs must come down to a 
more attractive level. 


The convention passed a resolution which read: “Whereas 
the present scale of wages is not in the best interests of the 
building and construction industries in general, this convention 
does earnestly request that labor will co-operate with us to the 
fullest possible extent by agreeing to work longer hours per 
day during the favorable working season. The delegates sug- 
gested that a revised schedule of wages for all workmen en- 
gaged in the building and construction industries be put into 
active operation.” 


A statement was also made public giving the suggested 
scale that, if put into effect, would undoubtedly be a great 
inducement to an active season this year. In the statement 
labor will be asked to accept reduced ‘wages on the following 
scale per hour: Bricklayers, 90c; plasterers, 85c; carpenters, 
70c; plumbers, 85c; electricians, 75c; stone cutters, 75c and 
structural steel workers, 90c. For laborers a sliding scale of 
from 40c to 50c was adopted. 


Prospects For The Season 


Lumbermen are not saying very much for publication in 
respect to the prospects now in sight for the coming building 
season, neither are they making any very great preparedness, 
so far as purchasing is concerned at all events. 


They are waiting to see what is going to turn up and what 
the outcome of the wage negotiations is going to be. Many 
retail dealers feel very strongly upon the point of wages, as 
they affect building and consequently the sale of building ma- 
terials. 

Discussing prospects generally with a retail dealer who 
has a big volume both of city and country business, he observed 
the outstanding obstacle in the country was that the farmers 
are financially unable to embark upon any improvements. Dur- 
ing the past week or so the way in which wheat prices have 
moved up the scale has considerably brightened prospects, as, 
so far as his district was concerned, many farmers had not 
marketed their grain or had only sold a portion of it. With 
the steady rise in wheat prices and the prospect of still further 
advances, it promised considerably more business than had been 
looked for a month ago. 


Discussing city business this dealer expects that a very fair 
volume of building would we done, though he felt that this would 
largely be confined to dwellings. Owing to uncertainty as to 
costs, much contemplated public work and large buildings would, 
he though, be held over for another year. 


The Main Obstacles 


Lumber dealers were handicapped, he said, by the heavy — 


cost of such items as plumbing, heating and labor. He believed 
that the cry of “lumber is too high” had lost its force now, but 
until other materials used in a building came down in like pro- 
portion it was unreasonable to expect that 1922 would produce 
any striking activity in construction. 


Inability to finance a home was, he thought, an even greater 
detriment than prices, for many people who were obliged to 
pay an abnormally high rental would find it cheaper to build 
were they able to raise the means. 


It was stated that there is as much money available for 
loan and mortgage purposes as there ever has been, but the 
adverse legislation was considered by many financial firms to 
be of such a nature that only in cases where a loan of a specula- 
tive nature could be placed would such firms do business. This 
meant that the interest rate was unprofitable to the borrower 
and decided him against building. 


Freight Rates Again 


Commenting upon the strong resolution passed at the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in respect to freight rates 
it was stated that this was a matter that required the whole- 
hearted attention of every individual or body connected with 
the building industry. 


With the building season only a few weeks ahead no time 
must be lost in seeking to have freight rates lowered at least 
on farm products and all building material. Prices must be 
offered at the lowest possible figure to appeal to the prospective 
builder, and this appeal must be made with the first days of 
spring when people were more inclined to thing of investing 
money in the erection of a home, but, as this gentleman re- 
marked, “how can we make prices attractive when for every 
dollar’s worth of lumber we have to add on nearly another 
dollar for freight charges alone?”’ 


The Silo Campaign 


The biggest year yet for silos is the unanimous poinion 
among Western lumbermen and every effort is being taken to 
push silos during the spring and summer. Some dealers state 
they are going to devote almost their entire attention to this 
end of their business, feeling that under present conditions there 
is little use advocating houses and barns. While a farmer may 
be able to get along with existing buildings, the object of the 
silo campaign is to convince him that he cannot afford to try 
and get along without a silo, for through it he is laying the 
foundation for future prosperity. The idea a great many lum- 
bermen have is to show the farmer that the slogan “A silo on 
every Western farm” is a real aid to the farmer himself and 
that the money spent in erecting one is a profitable investment 
rather than an expense. 


SPOKANE CHOICE OF WESTERN RETAILERS FOR 1923 
CONVENTION 


The 19th annual conference of the Western Retail Lumber- 


men’s association closed in Salt Lake City with the election of 
J. C. Ferger, of Fresno, Cal., as president and the selection of 
Spokane, Washington, at the place for the 1923 convention. 
O. A. Spear, of Provo, Utah, was elected vice-president. W. E. 
Landrum, of Merced, Cal., and C. B. Shadon, of Twin Falli, 


Idaho, were elected members of the governing board to serve 


for three years. 
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PERSONAL 


MR. CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK MOVES UP 


Mr. William F. Baker, of Manistee, Michigan, president 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company, Limited, announces 
that at the last annual meeting of their company, held in Feb- 
ruary, Mr. Clifford M. Pennock, who for the last fourteen years 
has been manager for the company at Wardner, British Col- 
umbia, was elected a vice-president of the company. 


Mr. Malcolm B. King, a brother of Dr. H. M. King, who 
has recently been elected to the portfolio of Public Works for 
the Dominion, has recently returned from an extended business 
trip to eastern points. 


A. R. Marks, subscription representative for the WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN, is preaching the gospel of this paper in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass and Mountain districts. 


Charles Gordon, of Vegreville, Alberta, was a visitor in 
Vancouver last month and favored the WESTERN LUMBER- 
MAN with a call. Mr. Gordon is a manufacturer and dealer 
in builders’ materials. He operates branch yards at Mundare, 
Chipman, St. Paul and Ranfulrly. Mr. Gordon reports condi- 
tions in Alberta as good. The stockmen have had a good year 
and conditions are generally prosperous. He says that Alberta 
produced 1,100 cars of grain last year that would come through 
Vancouver were the conditions favorable. 


It was with extreme regret that the lumber trade of British 
Columbia learned of the death of Mrs. Edward H. Schaefer, fol- 
lowing a very short illness. Mrs. Schaefer was the wife of 
Edward H. Schaefer, manager of the Canadian Robert Dollar 
Company Lumber Department. The many friends they have 
made in the past year in Vancouver have extended their deep- 
est sympathies. Mrs. Schaefer’s parents live at Kansas City, 
where her father, Mr. J. R. Morehead, is the secretary and man- 
ager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. The 
whole family is more or less connected with the lumber business. 


A. E. Gordon, of Toronto, of the Terry-Gordon Lumber 
Company, is a visitor in the city this week en route east from 
Victoria. Mr. Gordon has established offices in Vancouver. 


An interchange of ideas with Pacific Coast forestry offi- 
cials is the object of the visit to Vancouver of Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
Palmer, D.S.O., formerly commander of the 49th Edmonton 
battalion in France and now chief forest fire warden for Al- 
berta. After conferences with forestry officials, Colonel Pal- 
mer left for Victoria where he will gather information which 
might be of value. Such matters as airplane fire patrols and 
fire prevention methods have been talked over. 


The largest number of retail lumbermen ever visiting the 
Pacific Northwest were the guests of the lumber industry in 
Washington and Oregon last month. Traveling on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the delegates from Cen- 
tral and Eastern States arrived at Maple Valley. They were 
taken to Snoqualmie Falls over a typical Northwestern logging 
road, making the first time that a transcontinental train has 
ever been operated over this kind of a route. 


The high wind of early March was responsible for serious 
injuries to Andy Nelson, an employee of the Campbell River 
Lumber Co. at White Rock. Nelson was at work on the big 
crane out on the pier loading lumber on a scow. In this expos- 
ed position the crane got the full force of the gale and one ex- 
tra fierce puff convinced Nelson it was about to topple. He de- 
cided to jump rather than go down with the big crash. He land- 
ed in the scow 30 feet below, but sustained a compound fracture 
of one leg and injuries to his back. The leg was so badly 
smashed that it is feared he will never be able to use it again. 
Prompt medical assistance was forthcoming and at latest reports 
“ete was resting easier. The crane, by the way, rode out the 
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The Chamber of Commerce has wired to Premier John 
Oliver of Victoria, at Ottawa, urging him to persuade the Board 
of Railway Commissioners to reconsider its decision favoring 
continuance of the two per cent. arbitrary rate on lumber ship- 
ped from Vancouver Island to the mainland for distribution over 
ast fall. 


To assist Rev. (Capt.) G. C. F. Pringle, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary to the loggers and settlers up the coast, a contract has 
been let for the construction of a $5,000, 40-foot motor cruiser 
to be completed within three months. This trim little craft 
will be built by the Vancouevr Shipyards and will probably be 
known as the “Sky Pilot.” 


A. McKelvey, secretary and treasurer of the McLeod Sash 
and Door Company, states that conditions in the trade have 
improved greatly in the past few weeks, featured by a grow- 
ing demand from the prairie provinces and Eastern Canada. 
Shipments are being made from the factory to points as far 
east as Halifax. 


Frank W. Gordon has opened offices in the Northwest 
Building, Vancouver, B. C., where he will carry on the whole- 
sale lumber business. Mr. Gordon was formerly with the firm 
of Terry & Gordon at Toronto. 


Crown Timber Office receipts for the eleven months of the 
fiscal year ending February 28 were $139,320.74. In the cor- 
responding period of the last fiscal year the receipts were $130,- 
966.85. 


Union Cedar Mills shingle mill is working full time. Their 
shingles are marketed green, and at the present time, 90 per 
cent. of their output is for export trade. 


The E. C. Walsh Lumber Co. Limited are installing a lath 
mill capable of 35,000 laths per day. This lath mill is being 
supplied by the Heaps Engineering Company of New West- 
minster. 


IMcNAIR LUMBER & SHINGLES LIMITED 


After a period of some three months’ inactivity, McNair 
Lumber & Shingles Limited have opened up their saw-mill at 
North Vancouver, employing 30 men. They do not expect to 
have their shingle mill of three machines going in full swing for 
another month yet. 


Mr. J. A. McNair, manager of the above company, states 
that they are about to instal a 60-inch Merchon band re-saw 
made by Cowans, and aS8.A. Woods planer. 


Examinations were held at Vancouver on March 15th for 
sealers and assistant scalers for the forest branch service. 


The Bucklin Lumber Company is about to resume opera- 
tions. Repair and overhaul gangs have been put to work, 
and it is anticipated that the sawmill will be cutting again by 
the middle of this month. The plant has been closed since 
Canadian railroads. 


The new box factory erected for D. R. McKay at Laidlaw, 
near the site of the old mill, burned down last fall, commenced 
operations this week. It has a capacity of 5000 boxes per day 
and is equipped with modern veneering and wiring machinery. 


The Ladner Lumber Company have reopened their mills 
at Port Guichon, which have been idle for over a year, and are 
employing about 40 men at the outset. It is understood that 
the mill will run indefinitely. 


On account of the low water the pulp mills at Swanson Bay 
have closed down and will remain closed until the milder wea- 
ther brings the water down. 

The mills at Ocean Falls are down for the same reason. 
There has been an unusual fall of snow at the lakes but the 
unusual cold weather has prevented its melting. 
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SF Orage 


Air-Planes For Fire Fighting in Manitoba 
Five Machines Will Be Used to Detect Bush Fires This Summer 


ANITOBA will have a fleet of five airplanes next summer, 

M two or three of which will be able to carry at least 19 

passengers, to patrol the forest areas and to perform 

various other duties for the Dominion Government offices in the 
province, it was learned today. 

Major B. D. Hobbs, in charge of the work for Manitoba, 
stated that at the Winnipeg air station several machines will 
be erected and overhauled, while two large F-3 seaplanes were 
exepected early in the spring from the Jericho Air Station in 
British Columbia. These machines can carry 10 passengers 
each. 


The duties of the air fleet, besides patrolling over the 
forest regions to detect fires, will include the conveying of the 
officials who will pay the treaty money to the Indians in the 
Northland, and the rendering of assistance in the government 
reclamation survey of the Carrot River district. 


An air station has been established at Victoria Beach, on 
Lake Winnipeg, which was used during the summer. Last year, 
Major Hobbs said, the airplanes detected many fires and were 
able to fly to the nearest settlement and convey a crew of fire 
fighters to the scene of the conflagration. A latt start in this 
work was made last summer, but it is hoped to start earlier 
this year. 


A Wage maces Needed Now 


ITHIN a month or six weeks is due to commence the 
\ \ annual struggle between contractors and the building 

trades unions for a re-adjustment of wage schedules 
for the 1922 season, points out MacLean’s Building Reports, 
Limited, in their summary of last week’s Canadian building 
news. “There is nothing that would assist the whole building 
industry more at the present time than a fair agreement in 
advance among all parties interested over the realities and 
requirements of the situation.” 


Continuing, the summary says: ‘Little inkling of the atti- 
tude of the men has been revealed by the carpenters in Toronto, 
who recently declared that in view of the difficulty of obtaining 
work for any prolonged periods, they felt that they must this 
year demand an increase from the current rate of 90 cents an 
hour to $1 an hour. In the face of indignant protests, however, 
they conceded that they might approve the renewal of the exist- 
ing rates.”’ 

The summary states that conditions do not justify such an 
attitude. 


Employment in the building industry shows a shrinkage 
of 42 per cent. against a general shrinkage in all industries of 
only 12 per cent. This is the worst decline reported in any 
branch of industry in Canada. 


It is surprising that in view of conditions set forth above 
and which fairly represent the situation in the building industry 
through the Dominion, the men would not realize the vital 
necessity of lower wages and more production and by their 
agreeing to a fair sized cut add an additional incentive to home 
construction. 

It is what is badly needed just now and until such a re- 
adjustment comes about the lumber industry is going to remain 
more or less inactive. 


Saskatchewan Yard Has Narrow Escape 


NLY the strenuous efforts of the townspeople of Denzil, 
Sask., saved the branch of the Monarch Lumber Com- 
pany at that point, from going up in flames. 

The fire which occurred on February 21st did damage in the 
town to an amount estimated at between $50,000 and $75,000 
and destroyed several stores and buildings. At one time, due 
to a stiff wind it was feared the whole town would be burned, 
but a bucket brigade of citizens eventually prevented the flames 
from spreading. 


LE ING? Bie 


INVENTOR SUES GOVERNMENT 


A fiat has been granted by the lieutenant-governor, allow- 
ing the petition of Mathew Levi Foley to be permitted to bring 
an action against the government of British Columbia for dam- 
ages for alleged “Plagiarism and infringement of his rights as 
inventor of ‘Foley’s Log Rule,’” which he contends has been 
used by the forestry department for many years in contravention 
of his rights. He also asks for an injunction to prevent its fur- 
ther use, and for an accounting of what he should have received 
as remuneration to date. 


CREGON AND CALIFORNIA TAKE STEPS TO FIGHT 
BARK BEETLE 

Federal, state and private interests have combined to fight 
the bark beetle which is threatening destruction to valuable 
pine timber in the Klamath area of Southern Oregon and Nor- 
thern California. The pest has been active in this region since 
1917 and the new campaign will be a demonstration of what 
can be done by co-operation on a large scale in fighting insect 
attacks on valuable timbers in theh country. 


BRUNETTE SAWMILLS ARE GIVEN DECISION 


The Admiralty Court, Mr. Justice Martin presiding, con- 
vened recently in Vancouver to hear two trials and two court 
motions. 

Upon the application of Mr. G. E. Martin, of New Westmin- 
ster, an order absolute in foreclosure was decreed in favor of 
the Brunette Sawmills Limited and against Alex. Gunn: The 
latter loses title to the gas boat Naturitch, which he had mort- 
gaged to the plaintiff company. 


BIG TIMBER DEAL MADE 


Messrs. Fox and Hunter, of the Campbell River Lumber 
Company of White Rock, have purchased part of the timber re- 
cently purchased by the Westminster concern, the Westminster 
Mill Company, New Westminster. 

This timber, located southeast of Cultus Lake, near Chilli- 
wack, was a part of the large area held for many years by the 
McLaren Bros., owners of the North Pacific mill at Barnet, on 
Burrard Inlet. The timber is known as the Columbia Valley 
half of timber berth 55, and is in the Dominion railway belt. 
The area transferred is approximately 8,000 acres, and the con- 
sideration is said to have been in the vicinity of $250,000. The 
transaction was completed through Mr. C. F. Pretty. 


YOUNG INDUSTRIAL PLANT OF NELSON, B.C., IMPROV- 
ED DURING SHUT DOWN; HAS LONG RUN AHEAD 
After a shut down of about two months, the Nelson Match 
Block factory on the waterfront below Stanley street, resumed 
operations recently with orders for blocks sufficient to carry the 
plant running at full capacity right through the summer, ac- 
cording to L. Nelson, the plant manager. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of just about one car of marketable blocks a day. 


Fast Feed Planer and Matcher Book 


An illustrated 92-page book on Fast Feed Planers and 
Matchers has been issued by The S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass., copies of which may be had by anyone interested 
in this subject upon application to the executive office at Boston 
or to any of its branch offices. 


Abbotsford Lumber Mills Again Operating 


The mills of the Abbotsford Lumber, Mining & Develop- 
ment Company Ltd. are again operating after being shut down 
for about two months—the longest time for several years. On 
Saturday last the ice in the lake was opened up by explosives 
and a channel formed. The saws were set to work on Tues- 
day and the planer began on Wednesday. In a short time nor- 
mal activity will be attained. The company has a very large 
number of orders to be filled as soon as possible, as the con- 
tinued frost delayed operations. During the time of frost the 
mills have been overhauled and all necessary repairs have been 
oe so that everything will run successfully since fine weather 

as come. . 
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SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


SOMETHING NEW 


INCE the manufacturing world has learned of the labor 
S saving possibilities of the portable Circular Saws and 

Jointers introduced by J. D. Wallace & Company, there 
has been an insistent demand upon that concern for a portable 
Band Saw which, like their other machines, would operate on 
the electric lighting circuit. : 


As a result, we have the announcement this month of the 
Wallace Bench 16-Inch Band Saw, the splendid looking ma- 
chine which you see pictured here. 


You will see at a glance that 
this new machine has a num- 
ber of features not generally 
found in a Band Saw. For in- 
stance, it is equipped with disc 
steel wheels, which are much 
more durable, more accurate 
and have a large factor of 
safety. It is equipped through- 
out with ball bearings—even 
the upper and lower guides 
guides are of the ball bearing 
type, the saw bearing on the 
periphery of the roller. 


Another very attractive fea- 
ture is the totally enclosed 
electric motor, which is built 
into the machine and directly 
connected to the lower wheel 
by a fabroil gear and steel 
pinion. Both gears run in oil 

to insure perfect lubrication 
and a quiet running machine. 
The centrifugal force throws this oil into the bearings and keeps 
them well lubricated. 


The table is a flattened and ground steel plate 19 by 21 
inches. It is mounted on a large rocker bearing, which is ad- 
justed to any angle from 45 degrees to minus 5 degrees. An 
indicator is provided to show the angle at which the table is 
tilted. The table is mounted in a very simple manner and can 
be taken off easily and quickly. 


A New Departure in Saw Swages 


C. ATKINS & CO., “The Silver Steel Saw People,” of 

e Indianapolis has always controlled the patents and man- 

ufactured the Pribnow Swage Shaper and now they are the sole 

manufacturers of it and the Pribnow Swage. They have put 

on the market a new roller-bearing swage which will be exceed- 
ingly interesting to the filer. 


The roller-bearing feature embodied in the New Atkins 
Pribnow Swage for heavy duty 
work as shown in the sectional 


ed the efficiency of the swage. 


The friction on the die is 
greatly reduced, which permits 
the die to act with great pre- 
cision, thus producing the 
strongest possible working cor- 
ner and with much less energy 
than is required to operate any 
other swage. 


The roller-bearing as shown 
in cut is placed between the 
eccentric die bushing and the 
swage block. As the die revolves forwardd under the pressure of 
the rollers (HSI) travel with the die bearing. The cage (HS) 
is loosely mounted so as to travel with the rollers and hold them 
In ‘Place. The rollers travel forward more under pressure 


rae 


engraving has greatly increas- . 


IN A BAND SAW 


All adjustments are controlled by hand wheels or thumb 
screws, without the use of special tools or wrenches.. 


The height of this new Wallace Bench 16-Inch Band Saw 
is 5 feet 9 inches over all; the table is 42 inches from the floor; 
floor space required is only 15 by 29 inches. The motor, a 14 
horse-power General Electric, is ball bearing, and runs at 1,750 
revolutions per minute; the saw-runs at 3,150 feet per minute. 


The blades used are especially made for this machine. 
They are of special steel properly treated and especially 
cut so as to serve the greatest 
number of producing hours on 
this size wheel. The company 
guarantees these blades to 
give absolutely satisfactory 
service. 


Practically every wood work- 
ing plant and pattern or car- 
penter shop can iuse one or 
more of these small Band Saws 
to advantage, and there are 
many places where a band 
saw of this size and character 
will fill a positive requirement. 


It is totally enclosed—assur- 
ing safety to the operator. It 
is portable and operates on 
electric light circuit, so you 
can take it to the job, saving 
time, labor and power. Easy, 
quick adjustments assure ex- 
treme accuracy, and it will handle any stock from the smallest 
pieces to the hardest wood 8 inches thick. 


Safety guards are built into the machine and are a stan- 
dard part. of it. 


A very high grade Band Saw is thus available at a very 
moderate investment—a machine which will handle from 80 
per cent to all of your band sawing, turning out better work 
more rapidly and at less cost. 


than they do on the reverse stroke of the die lever; so all the 
rollers come under pressure simultaneously, which ensures an 
even wear on all the rollers and also eliminates the dead drag 
of the die bearings in the 
swage block which means long 
life to the die bearing and the 
swage block. 


The swage (WI) has four 
working corners running from 
end to end. The die is mount- 
ed in a pair of eccentric bush- 
ings (WWI) above center, so 
that the working edge in use 
has a perfect clearance and 
with no dead drag over the 
finished part of the tooth, thus 
allowing the die to swage clear 
through and produce a strong 
working corner with the least 
possible waste of steel. 


It is a well known fact that a large die, while it puts up 
the strongest working corner, is hard to operate and especially 
when a large sleeve revolving with the die is used. This ob- 
stacle is entirely overcome by the roller-bearing. 


The roller-bearing feature does not add to the weight of 
the swage nor does it weaken the swage block, but it adds to the 
efficiency of the swage and it is claimed the saving effected in 
the wear of the saw is of great importance. 
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Indian Empire as a Market for B.C. - 


MARCH, 1922. 


~ Wood, ‘Timber and Paper 


SQUARE TIMBER, PLANKS, BOARDS AND SLEEPERS 


NDIA has very extensive forests, and is able herself to pro- 
duce large quantities of timber. Formerly quite large ship- 
ments of Douglas Fir were imported, to be employed in 

temporary structures for floorings and ceilings, for partitions 
in railway wagons and steamer holds, and for the manufacture 
of packing cases. Latterly, however, owing, it is stated, prin- 
cipally to high prices, this trade has greatly diminished—in 
fact it may be said to have almost disappeared. In addition to 
these uses of Douglas Fir, it has also been utilized after creosot- 
ing or railway sleepers, in which form it apparently gave fair 
satisfaction. California red wood uncreosoted has been tried 
for this purpose, but judging from observations made by im- 
porters, the white ants made very short work of it; but if it 
were treated, it might give as much satisfaction as the Douglas 
Fir. White pine has been imported into the country, princi- 
pally from Scandinavia, for ceilings, floors, ete. India is defi- 
cient in light wood suitable for temporary structures, and hence 
the reason that a country with such immense forests is com- 
pelled to go to America for Douglas Fir and California red 
wood, and to Scandinavia for white pine. 


No timber will withstand the white ant as stoutly as teak, 
which is obtained in abundant qnantities in the forests of Burma, 
but unfortunately for the railways of India, it is too high in 
price to be used extensively as sleepers, consequently its use is 
confined largely to the manufacture of furniture. The writer 
was informed that the most valuable timbers to be found in 
Burma will not float, and as the heavy railage rates to the sea- 
coast makes their utilization prohibitive, there is nothing for it 
but to leave them in the forests uncut, until such time as their 
exploitation becomes a commercial proposition. 


Various opinions have been expressed to the writer in re- 
gard to the likelihood of a revival in the trade in Douglas fir 
square timber, planks and boards and creosoted sleepers. Some 
dealers are of the opinion that it never will revive, while other 
express a contrary view. If one were to judge between them, it 
would be in favour of those who think the trade will pick up, 
although it may not attain to its former proportions, because 
they appear to be in the better position to judge, and were men 
who, though they might be interested in the import trade, had 
at the same time even larger interests in the production of 
India. 


In Bombay several importers stated that they would be in- 
terested in having quotations for square timbers in the follow- 
ing dimensions, 12 by 12, 13 by 13, and 14 by 14, and in lengths 
of from 16 to 40 feet; and for planks 16 feet long 12 inches 
wide, and 114, 214, 3, 4, and 6 inches thick. A specification 
500-ton order was given to me by one of the largest importers 
in Calcutta and is as follows: 


12x1 16’ and aipwards: 22322 ee 50 tons 
PORT ON ae See ee 2 a ee 50 tons 
DOR OS Wop fe AE Te eae ee 50 tons 
TORS ose BSS ee ee ee ee 50 tons 
LOA Be ce ee 50 tons 
D2 oe a oss en ee s  e 50 tons 
12512 AG And Upwards we nee ae 150 tons 
145x400 AG and upwards 32) 2.2.25) ek 50 tons 


If creosoted sleepers could be landed in India at a consider- 
ably lower price than at present, there would no doubt be a 
very large market for them; but one of the largest importers 
stated in conversation that they cost from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 
against the pre-war price of about Rs. 6, whereas Indian sleep- 
ers could be supplied at about Rs. 7. In spite of these exces- 
sive prices, however, he thought there would still be a consider- 
able market for the sleepers from North America, the reason 
being that the requirements for sleepers for the railways of 
India would for some time amount to between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 a year, whereas at the best not more than 2,000,000 
could be produced in the country, and making it necessary to 
supplement the local supply of sleepers. Iron sleepers are now 
being manufactured in the country, and of course they have a 


very long life as compared with the timber sleepers, but it is 
reported that the railways are so short of funds that they cannot 
afford the larger initial outlay necessary to equip the lines with 
this class of sleeper. 


Sleepers for standard gauge railways should be 9 feet by 
10 inches by 5 inches, or if the wood be inclined at all to shrink, 
a little should be added to the length. Most of the Indian 
sleepers are produced in the Punjab from the deodar, which is 
the Indian name for cedar, and from the sal tree. This latter 
tree grows extensively in the region near the Himalayas, large 
forests of which are situated in the Darjeeling district, north- 
east of Calcutta. 


It is useless to consider the exportation of Douglas fir or 
other kinds of sleepers to India unless they have been first im- 
mersed in a solution of creosote, and it should be very carefully 
borne in mind, that this must be done with the very greatest 
thoroughness, as if the very smallest part be left uncreosoted, 
it will be sufficient to make an opening for the white ant or the 
borer, who will very soon eat through into the centre. Wooden 
sleepers are liable to dry rot, owing it is stated to the extreme 
wetness of the ground during the monsoon period, which con- 
dition is succeeded by one of extreme dryness after the rains 
have passed. 


As direct steamship connections have now been established 
between British Columbia and India, it is very possible that 
while this will probably have no effect on the trade in sleepers 
—which would only be brought out in cargoes—it may be of 
much assistance to a trade in square timber and planks, which 
can be carried as deck timber, where they had to be unloaded 
in order to get at the hatches, and then loaded again, were liable 
to considerable damage from this handling, in addition to which 
they give an opening for pilfering; but this of course would only 
apply in the case of a steamer calling at a number of ports 
before discharging her deck loads of timber. 


A reference to the trade figures will show that wood and 
timber were imported into India in the fiscal year ending 31st 
March, 1920, to the amount of 68,036 cubic tons against 36,780 
cubic tons in 1918-19, and 79,916 in 1917-18. The imports for 
March, 1920, amounted to 5,286 cubic tons. In 1913-14 the 
imports of timber amounted to 96,000 cubic tons, and those of 
railway sleepers to 1,990,000 cwt., which figures in the following 
year had decreased to 76,700 tons and 1,575,000 cwt., respect- 
ively. The timber imports into Ceylon are not extensive, and 
are shown for the year 1919 as 3,380 cwt., with a value of only 
Rs. 36,165. It is hardly likely that this island can be looked 
upon as an expanding market for Douglas fir, as although in 
normal times there is a certain demand, it is not likely to 
greatly increase. 


Tea Chests, Etc. 


There is a large trade in wooden chests for use in shipping 
tea, rubber, dessicated cocoanut, etc., throughout the Middle 
East, or at least in that part of it which is under review. Al- 
though the statistics do not show the countries of origin, it 
seems clear from the information gained from importers that at 
the present time most of these chests are being brought in from 
Japan, under the well-known name of Momi chests. 


The outside measurements of this box illustrated are 
24 by 19 by 19 inches and 14-inch thick; its contents are 5 cubic 
feet and it contains from 200 to 225 pounds of rubber. The in- 
side of the box must be planed and the ends dovetailed. 


In addition to Momi chests, what are known as Venesta 
chests have also. been imported into India, Ceylon, etc., but at 
the present time these are so high in price that the trade has 
dropped to practically nothing. Chests have been imported 
from Russia (or, to be more accurate, from Siberia also), but 
these have now been out of the market for several years. Jap- 
anese exchange is high as compared with the rupee, and it is 


very possible that this factor will seriously affect the imports © 
of Momi chests from that country, and will drive the planters © 


in India and Ceylon to make use of the local article. One Indian 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


66 : Ss 99 i More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt mee 


MeNG 23 


Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
Vancouver - - 334 Cordova Street West 
Toronto - - - 194 King St. West 
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You don’t have to purchase your Machine Knives by guess work if you 
specify those bearing the Simonds trade mark, made by the World’s 
largest Machine Knife Makers. Whether it be a Planer, Veneer, 
Moulder or Log Knives that you require get 


IMOND 


MACHINE KNIVES 


The quality is higher and the price is right. They do better and 
smoother work, and outwear the others. Made of the finest steel, 
tempered and ground to the highest degree. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Te 
TPT OET EE 


ST. JOHN, N.B. MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Simonds Canada Saw Co.., Ltd. 


Shimer |2 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 
Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - ONTARIO 
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tea planter stated that he was able to manufacture tea chests 
on his own estate at 1 rupee 4 annas each, exclusive of the cost 
of nails; but he was in an exceptionally fortunate position as the 
trees grew on his own estates. He also stated that he preferred 
these chests, which he made out of the wood called Toon, to the 
imported article. Although this wood is not entirely odourless, 
this did not appear to affect the tea. One large importer of tea 
chests in Colombo mentioned that he had had quotations from 
Vancouver, but that they were found to be just a little too high 
for the price ruling then, which was July of 1920. The price 
quoted c.i.f. Colombo was 1.25 cents, which worked out tak- 
ing the rate of exchange at 2.25, at Rs. 2.50 or Rs. 2/8 Indian 
currency, but he was of the opinion that if this quotation could 
be reduced to 2.61, a start might be made and at a still slightly 
lower price a good trade could be done. Since then the rupee 
has fallen, and this will have the effect of placing the c.i-f. 
price still higher. Now that tea and rubber are suffering acute- 
ly owing to the extreme depression of prices, planters will be 
compelled to use cheaper chests, and although as a rule the 
imported article is preferred, they will probably be reduced to 
using those of local manufacture. In Ceylon locally-made tea 
chests were selling in the summer of 1920 at about Rs. 2 or a 
little more per chest, but they were considered very inferior to 
either the Momi or the Venesta chest. 


In Ceylon there is a demand for chests in sizes varying 
from 5 to 90 pounds, which is especially large for the smallest 
size. Chests suitable for tea can also be used for packing rub- 
ber, desiccated cocoanut, etc. 


The wood used in tea chests must be of a particular kind. 
It must contain no sap which has the effect of corroding the lead, 
and must be entirely odourless, as otherwise tea, which has the 
tendency to absorb odours, would become impregnated, and 
therefore seriously suffer in value. It is also necessary that 
the wood should be thoroughly seasoned, otherwise it is likely 
to warp when packed with the warm tea, which is packed in 
this condition so as to ensure its absolute dryness, then enclosed 
in lead and hermetically sealed, for dryness is absolutely 
essential. 


India is said to possess plenty of suitable wood for tea 
chests, but up to the present the local chest does not seem to 
have been able to compete successfully with the imported article, 
or only in abnormal times such as the present. The future may 
remedy this state of affairs; and India become self-contained in 
the matter of tea and rubber chests. A large firm of managing 
agents have erected a three-ply factory in Assam for the manu- 
facture of tea chests, but it remains to be seen whether they will 
be able to hold their own against the imported product, should 
exchange rise to its par value, which is two shillings.There are 
in India two factories making three-ply wood chasts for tea 
packing. At one time Swedish chests were imported, together 
with some Japanese made of ordinary wood bundled for ship- 
ment in shooks. The Japanese have started to make three-ply 
chests, but these are inferior to the United Kingdom and United 
States product. About three and a half million chests are re- 
quired annually to pack the tea that passes through Calcutta 
and Chittagong for shipment. 


Indian Timber. 


India herself possesses enormous wealth in her timber trees, 
and it has been stated that in this she is probably unsurpassed 
by any country in the world—a fact that would not appear to 
have been widely recognized. Some of the timbers are of rare 
beauty, such as the Indian tulip wood, which is of a soft rose- 
pink colour tinged with streaks or mauve or purple and very 
suitable for the manufacture of fancy articles; and Indian 
yellow wood, of a bright orange yellow colour with dark shades 
running through it and which has a kind of opalescent trans- 
lucency. There are many others, such as black walnut, rose 
wood, gurjon (of a brown colour but which when cut in a 
certain way discloses a very beautiful grain), cutch, candal, 
sal, deodar, etc. The forests of India extend from the foot of 
the Himalayas throughout the whole peninsula, and cover in all 
some 250,000 square miles—an area embracing nearly 25 per 
cent. of the whole of British India. About half of this area 
is supervised and controlled by the Imperial Forest Service. 
That these forests are a substantial source of profit to the Gov- 
ernment of India is shown by the revenue, which amounts to 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Rs. 2 crores annually, all of 
which is net. 


In connection with the subject of timber, the head of an 
outstanding firm of managing agents suggested in conversa- 
tion to the writer that it might be to the advantage of Canadian 
lumbermen to consider the establishment of: auxiliary companies 
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in India, for the exploitation of her wonderful forest wealth. 
His idea was that as Canadian lumbermen have great experi- 
ence, they would be fit people to take up lumbering operations 
on a large scale in the Indian forests, and he was of the opinion 
that it would not be difficult to form one or more concerns, the 
promoters of which would be willing, in the allotment of shares, 
to recognize generally the abilities and experience of Canadian 
lumbermen. 


The most important timber operations in India are carried 
on in Burma, where there are extensive forests of teak, and 
where it is said there are more saw-mills than in the whole of 
the rest of India put together, some seven or eight of which are 
of a large size. There are also saw-mills in the Punjab, Bom- 
bay, the Central Provinces, in the Madras Presidency, and other 
parts. The unit of sale of timber in India is usually the cubic 
foot, and 50 cubic feet go to 1 cubic ton. 


A great deal of research work is still to be carried on in 
regard to Indian timbers; for instance, apparently very little is 
known as yet as to the best methods of seasoning the timber 
and this is now under careful investigation. The subject of 
artificial seasoning has also been considered, as up to the present 
that also has been more or less neglected. One method of 
seasoning is to circle the trees and allow them to stand from one 
to three years before cutting, whereas others such as teak are 
cut and are left immersed in water for a certain length of time. 
But as most of these methods tie up capital for a considerable 
period, some means of obviating this is being sought. 


Paper. 


The total imports of printing paper into India for the fiscal 
years 1917-18, 1918-19, and 1919-20 were respectively 189,875 
ewt., 194,603 cwt., and 200,684 cwt., and for the month of 
March, 1920, the imports were 34,337 cwt. In 1919-20 the 
United Kingdom supplied 48,410 cwt.; United States, 46,960 
ewt.; Norway, 74,914 cwt.; and Sweden, 26,939 cwt. These 
figures showed some changes from the year 1917-18, when Japan 
imported 27,106 cwt, whereas in 1919-20 her trade had fallen 
to practically nothing. The United States and the United 
Kingdom have largely increased their trade, the former from 
17,694 cwt. and the latter from 26,253 cwt. The trade of both 
Sweden and Norway has slightly diminished. 


Considering the position which Canada occupies as a 
manufacturer of paper, she should have no difficulty in captur- 
ing the greater part of the trade in newsprint. A certain 
amount of Canadian paper is now coming into the market, and 
the agents say that they can find a ready sale for any quantity 
up to 500 or 600 tons a month. Printing paper is imported 
both in rolls and in bales, the narger newspapers taking the 
former. One of the largest houses in India put the importation 
of paper in rolls for the whole country, including Leake at 
from 4,000 to 5,000 tons per annum. 


Newsprint. 


Newsprint comes out in bales. It is of the same quality 
as the rolls, and is packed 500 sheets to the ream, basis 18 
inches by 22 inches, 8 pounds to the ream.. As the statistics 
show, Scandinavia is still very strong in the paper trade, the 
business in which is usually done through London, and it is very 
possible that part of the supplies credited to the United King- 
dom originate in Norway and Sweden. 


Newsprint is made in India from grass. While anticipa- 
tions that bamboo may furnish material for supplies have been 
formed, one of the firms most interested stated that the process 
is still in the experimental stage. An importer in Bombay, 
speaking of the Indian newsprint, said that it was very much 
higher in price than Scandinavian, and that while in August of 
1920, the latter was quoted 70 shillings per ton c.i.f. Bombay 
—which works out at about 434 annas per pound—one of the 
largest mills in India quoted him 8 annas per pound Calcutta, 
which shows a very great difference. In addition to the higher 
price, the Indian paper would have to pay railage from Calcutta 
to Bombay. 

Unglazed newsprint is employed to quite a large extent for 
such articles as text books in the vernacular, Bengali alman- 
acs, etc. 


Local mills, in addition to ordinary newsprint, make quite a 
good light-weight unglazed grade of Badami paper, which is a 
biscuit-colored paper used for such cheap lines as account books, 
scribbling pads, and theatre programmes. 


It is very important that newsprint exported to India e| 
should be well acked. Complaints have been made as to care- — 
lessness shown by some United States sels : 
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Western Pine 


and Larch 


Our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, coupled with care in grad- 


ing assures our customers 
satisfaction. 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


We always carry complete 
stocks of 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 

Dj 5 Si di plied ine Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
ay : for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 

Imension I Ing “orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 


Ceiling = Finish efficiency in every particular. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and. rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


| We have 12,000,000 feet of 
Air Dried Lumber in our WE BUILD 


yards. Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 


Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, © 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 
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McDonald Lumber Co. Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


| Med ; Union Bank Bldg. B. C. Agents:—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
|. WINNIPEG 
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Peter Hay iKuile Co. 


Limited 
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MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 

N. SMITH 
138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALE-TIES  »22!xc 
PULP 
Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


Fred Butterfield,.P.£.,8.c.L.s. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 


314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


oy 


Judson F. Clark 


P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 
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: SROSITIONS WANTED o~". 
reget - BUSINESS: -CFEORTUNI TIES 


“HELP. ‘WANTED 


All advertisements under this department 20 cents per line or $2.80 per inch 


for each insertion. 


insertion for less than twenty-five cents. 


upon request. 


25 per cent. discount allowed on four or more insertions. No 


Rates for small display advertisements 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertisin account will please remit 
with copy. Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed 


in care of Western Lumberman, Suite 106, Winch Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


910 Electric Railway Chambers, 


Vancouver, B.C., or 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law 
to deliver letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his 
identity may economically do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; 
the price of the advertisement covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Lumber Scaler, Car Tally Man, 
either mill or line-yard. Long ex- 
perience. References. Boxte 2pe 


Western Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Eastern lower port dealer wants 
your best offer on mixed cars of K.D. 
Uppers. All stock must be highest 
grade. Address reply to P.O. Box 
911, Halifax, N.S. 


TIMBER FOR SALE 


“We own nearly one billion feet of 
pine and Dougilar fir in Douglas 
County, Oregon, that we are offer- 
ing for immediate sale at One Dol- 
lar per thousand net to us. If in- 
terested inquire of N. Emerson, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
who will give full information and 
show the timber in a general way to 
reliable parties. Neenah-Oregon 
Land Co., Neenah, Wisconsin.” 


WANTED 


Practical sawmill man to take active 
management of 30,000 capacity saw- 
mill proposition in southeastern Brit- 
ish Columbia. Must have $10,000 or 
more to purchase interest in business. 
We own sawmill, camps and logging 
equipment, and have large source of 
mixed timber supply—very accessible 
and cheap to log—which we pay for 
as we cut it. Do not answer this add 
unless you are a practical man, have 
had experience and have the cash ta 
invest, as this is a gilt-edge proposi- 
tion. Apply Box 101, Western Lum- 
bee 212 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, 


MANAGERS AND SUP- 
ERINTENDENTS of 
camps and mills, if you are 
in need of qualified fore- 
men, filers, engineers, cooks 
or other expert help, adver- 


tise in the WESTERN 


LUMBERMAN’S Quick 
Action Section. The men 
who know their business 


read the WESTERN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


Log Stamps 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


Toronto 


NEW METHOD USED FOR 
PRESERVING WOOD 


A new method for the preserving 
of wood has recently been employed 
in Germany and is known as the 
“Cobra Process.”” The method is 
executed by the use of a hypodermic 
needle injecting a mixture of five 
parts pulverized copper sulphate and 
a saturated solution of calcium chlor- 
ide. The needle has an oval section 
and is mechanically driven into the 
tree to a depth of three inches. This 
is done while the tree is yet in the 
bush, and the mixture flows through 
the natural tissues and mixes with 
the sap. The process is also claimed 
to be a good preventative of rot in 
wooden piles, posts, telegraph 
poles, ete. 


KEEPING ENDS OF LUMBER 
FROM CHECKING 


Regarding the use of reliable mix- 
tures for painting the ends of lum- 
ber to keep it from checking, a sub- 
scriber writing to the ‘Canada 
Lumberman” says, that any coating 
that will tend to retard the rate of 
air-drying from the ends, will tend 
to prevent checking. It is the rapid 
drying of the ends that causes the 
check. The harder and greener the 
wood, the more effective the coating 
must be. Paint is easy to handle 
and apply, but it is not very effective, 
and the same observation may be 
made with reference to white or red 
lead. Rosin lamp black is not so 
convenient to handle but is very ef- 
fective in checking and end-drying. 
This mixture is made by melting rosin 
(60 parts) and stirring in lamp black 
(1 part). This mixture must be ap- 
plied hot either by brushing or dip- 
ping the ends. 


In addition to the materials sug- 
gested in the foregoing for coating 
the ends of the stock it is said that a 
mixture of whitewash and glue makes 
a coating that will last a year or 
more and will tend to prevent exces- 
sive drying at the ends. This mix- 
ture is made by adding a quart of 
good glue and 3 pounds of salt to a 
barrel of whitewash. 


Another method of overcoming 
this trouble is to place the piling 
sticks at the very end of the boards; 
a slight overhang is even better. The 
weight of the pile acts as a clamp 
and keeps the stock from checking. 
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Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAW MILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, Slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAW MILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, Horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 


Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, SASK. 


| re OR SE SS 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 


fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25ce for Mailing Package, ete. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and Sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


‘ B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and others. 
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COR DAGE 


Made in B.C. 


Made in Canada 


DURABILITY 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR ~ 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP C. W. 


OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. PRODUCTS GIVE RESULTS 


EW XXXX Nickel Babbitt 


Tow Line Rope (all sizes) Universally known—especially adapted for 


high speed and heavy pressure bearings 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 
None better for marine engine 


bearings, serves where others fail 


CANADA eee SPACE CO. CG R EF AT W E S TE R N 


New Westminster, B.C. SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


Selling Agents 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED Fee INGRIL a ieoadee (ati eek cca 
Metropolitan Bldg. VEDIO LY VANCOUVER : BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 


SEYMOUR 


QB 
eA) ey 


r 
we = WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 


aa Qa 
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ps) OF & Co 
WARRANTED 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AND WorkwansHiP 


NEw yore LonpOoN 
EST-1828 


~ THE MARK OF DISTINCTION 
IN CIRCULAR SAWS 


. The first Circular Saws made in this 
Country were placed on the market by 
R. HOE & CO. in 1828, and GENUINE 
HOE SAWS have held the leadership in 
QUALITY, FINISH and SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE during the 94 years 
intervening to the present day. 


For all purposes, and under all climatic 
conditions, the GENUINE HOE 
CHISEL-TOOTH and SOLID-TOOTH CIRCULAR SAWS have 
proven their superiority in every part of the World, and backed 
by a guarantee of absolute satisfaction no operator could do 
better than to use GENUINE HOE SAWS exclusively. 


R. HOE & CO., NEW YORK AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS 


This is the Place For 


Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 

etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 

this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. - 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company Marion Steam Shovel Company 


ii 
ii 
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Speed up your Logging 


One of the new WASHINGTON DUPLEX LOADERS 
equipped with our easy-operating, ball-bearing 
throttle (patent applied for) will cut down 
your loading time and increase your output. 


Originated by the Washington [ron 
Works, there are over 130 Washing- 
ton engines of the Duplex type now in 
use, all giving satisfaction. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUES OF 
LOGGING ENGINES AND EQUIPMENT 


WASHINGTON IRON 
WORKS 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
————— ie Agents: 


Vancouver Mchy. Depot, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


, Ey = 
Hall Deisel-Engined Yarders 
AN you yard, from 12 to 20 thousand 
oe C; feet of logs, at 700 ft. line radius, ~ 
 @ © 


with A THREE MAN CREW plus 
$1.00 per day for fuel and lubrication? 


HALL DEISEL-ENGINED DONKEYS are doing it! 


Sims Martin Company 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 


. 1221-1225 Alberni St. Phone Douglas 2742 Vancouver, B.C. 
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THE “MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS 


HE “MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The ‘‘Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 
etc. 


The ‘‘Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph shows the “Marion” 21. 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. After completing 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the “Marion.” 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. 


**Acme”’ 


Waterproof 
Belting 


“Extra”’ 
Oak Tan 
Belting 


“ACME” WATERPROOF CEMENT | “EXTRA” (Not Waterproof) CEMENT 


THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED COLD. THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED HOT 


OUR CEMENT IS STOCKED IN PINT, QUART AND GALLON TINS, WHICH ARE AIR TIGHT. 


Meare FLECK BROTHERS, LTD. iter 


«4593 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. A. S. KILLAM 
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“Shay” Geared Locomotives 
‘‘They Deliver the Goods”’ 


The “Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’? locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 
Write for our catalogue 
Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co. 


Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
Representatives for British Columbia 


CANADIAN WILLIAMETTE COMPANY, LIMITED WaneoaeVanic! 


See 


The above locomotive had been through a wreck and was received by us practically as a pile of scrap iron, and was 
completely reconditioned by us. 


We Specialize in: 6 ® 9 9 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS USE V.E.\N es 
SAW MILL REPAIRS STEEL CASTINGS, and Avoid 
LOGGING ENGINES AND TRUCKS Costly Shut Downs 


SPARK ARRESTERS We can supply you with any grade of Steel Casting 
BOILERS, BURNERS AND STACKS from Mild to Manganese. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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HEATER COIL 


WALSH 
BLOWER TYPE KILN 


Walsh Construction Co., Ltd. 


GRANVILLE ISLAND VANCOUVER, B.C. 


“PON eae 


BELTING 


BELTING 


Conveyor, Elevator, 
Transmission 


PACKING 
“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 


Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Limited 


564 Yates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


= 
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Seoublished Now and Then 


THEY SAY --- 


N our office there is a correspond- 
ence file which we call our ‘“in- 
spiration file.” Here we keep 

letters that are written to us by users 

of Disston Saws, Tools and Files. The 
following sentences are from a few 
of the letters taken at random from 


this collection: 


“T use a Disston Saw that 
my father bought in 1887 and 
used to build the first house in 
Whitewood, S.D.”—“I_ have 
two of your saws that I have 
used approximately 4,500 
working days. I have filed 
them down to less than %4- 
inch at the point, but the tem- 
per is the same as when new.” 


—T sent to Europe for the 
best saw they could get, and 
when it came back it had 
‘Henry Disston & Sons’ on the 
blade. Then I laughed.’”—“I 
have one of your cross-cut 
saws which has been in almost 
constant service since 1860, 
and it is today a perfect tool.” 


—“T have one of your saws 
that is older than I am—46 
years. My father had it before 
me. It is a good tool yet.”— 
“The saws you made for us 
are giving great satisfaction, 
cutting more and better lum- 
ber than any other saws we 
have used.” 


It is indeed an inspiration to us, 
who are working to maintain and in- 
crease the reputation of the House 
of Disston for superior quality and 
workmanship, to know that our pro- 
ducts are giving this unusual satis- 
faction to users in every part of the 
world. 


Walt Masonry 


SAWYER hot was bawling— 
“Who taught you how to file? 
You surely missed your calling 
By ten quarters of a mile. 
Your saws run hot, they snake 
A lot, the teeth are split, 
They do not fit. And when those 
Blades begin to rattle I think 
Of some enormous battle. 
You think you are a filer 
Great, but I can say you 
Are a fake.” 
The filer first was much 
Surprised, but soon became 
Quite dignified, and roared in 
Tones that terrified. ‘You saw 
Up knees, instead of trees. You 
Think a log is made of cheese 
The way that carriage hits the 
Breeze. The carriage riders cling 
Like death, and half the time 
They have no breath. They bow 
Their backs and bend their knees, 
And hang on like 
Fermented fleas. You must be 
Full of Jack Ass Brandy; a sober 
Man would be more handy. 
Those saws were made for 
Cutting logs, instead of spikes 
And guides and dogs. 
If we don’t soon a sawyer 
Get, this old saw mill will be 
To let.” 


_ —DISSTON CRUCIBLE. 
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DISSTON SAW MAKERS FOR 
A List of What Disston Makes 


256 YEARS 


HEN one considers that there 
is no trade which requires 
more skill and _ personal 


judgment than saw-making, the old 
saying, “that it takes seven years to 
saw-maker,”’ 


make a seems well 


ranges from 11 years to 53 years— 
an average of 28% years. 

The Arnold family is only one of 
the many Disston families, and only 
a few of the hundreds of Disston 
mechanics who have from ten to 


Three Brothers—John, George, and J 
Been Disston Saw-makers for 


founded. Even after seven years of 
careful training and practical exper- 
ience, there frequently arise prob- 
lems and conditions which only skill 
and mature judgment can master. 


In the Arnold families we have nine 
men who have plied the saw-making 
trade for the House of Disston more 
than twice the stipulated seven years, 
with the exception of the youngest 
Arnold, and he has passed his elev- 
enth year at the trade. (One of the 
Arnold men was not present when 
above picture was made.) 


The length of service of these men 


ames Arnold, and Their Sons, Have 
an Aggregate of 256 Years. 


sixty years to their credit at the saw- 
making trade. 

Visitors who have been through the 
plant were impressed with the many 
grey-haired men in every depart- 
ment, and also with the intense in- 
terest these men take in their work. 

These men started in youth to 
make saws and have worked at their 
trade honestly and intelligently ever 
since, and they always strive with 
jealous care, as do also the younger 
saw-makers, to maintain the quality 
and workmanship which has made 
Disston Saws the standard of the 
industry for the past 81 years. 


Where Quality Tells 


N average log band saw, travelling 
from 9,000 to 10,000 feet per min- 
ute, makes more than 200 revolu- 

tions per minute. 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
great strain upon a saw in such use, and 
the wonderful quality of steel required 
to withstand that strain? 


If the saw is making 200 revolutions 
per minute, that means that every part 
of the saw must completely change its 
shape 800 times every minute—1l4 times 
a second! The saw goes over the top 
wheel and it conforms to a half-circle, 
comes down the cutting side, is straight- 
ened out, goes under the lower wheel and 
conforms to a half-circle in the opposite 
direction to the first, comes up and is 
straightened out—and so on, the com- 
plete bending process 14 times every 
second! 


If you pick up a piece of metal and 
wish to break it, you bend it—first one 
way and then the other—just as a band 
saw is bent when in operation. 


Consider that, in a saw, this bending 
goes on, 14 times a second, day in and 
day out for months—and the quality and 
strength of the steel is not injured! 


It is for reasons such as these that 
we speak so often of the quality of 
Disston-made Steel—because quality is 
surely required. 


And in these Saws, Tools and 
Files is that quality found in 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
Back Saws 
Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
Bevels 


Buck Saws 
Butcher Saws and Blades 
Circular Saws forWood, Metal, 
and Slate 
Compass Saws 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
Cylinder Saws 
Drag Saw Blades 
Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
Gauges—Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
Hack Saw Frames 
Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
Hedge Shears 
1 Ice Saws 
Inserted Tooth 
Circular Saws 
‘ Keyhole Saws 
Kitchen Saws 
Knives—Cane, Corn, Hedge 
Knives—Circular for Cork, 
Cloth, Leather, Paper, etc 
Knives—Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons’ 
Machetes 
Mandrels 
Milling Saws for Metal 
Mitre-box Saws 
Mitre Rods 
One-man Cross-cut Saws 
Plumbs and Levels 
Plumbers’ Saws 
Pruning Saws 
Re-saws 
Saw Clamps and Filing Guides 
Saw Gummers 
Saw-sets 
Saw Screws 
ag Screw Drivers 
Screw-slotting Saws 
Segment Saws 
Shingle Saws 
Slate Saws— Circular 
Squares—Try and Mitre 
Stave Saws 
Sugar Beet Knives 
Swages 
Tools for Repairing Saws 
Tool Steel 
Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 
Veneering Saws 
Webs—Turning and Felloe 


This is a partial list. There are thousands 
of items in the complete Disston line 


A Magazine YOU Should Read 


There is a magazine, different from all others, published especially 


for lumbermen. 
would like it. 


It will be sent free of charge to you if you 


It contains stories of timber-land and operations in other 
countries. There are stories about fires, about filers and 4 


Sawyers, about big mills and little mills. 


There are ZZ 


articles on the care of saws—articles prepared by 
experts from our factory. There is always a page 


of rattling good jokes. 


4 This little magazine, The Disston Crucible, 
is widely known and quoted. It is mailed 


to over 16,000 persons, and we have 


them to feel that you would like 
it and find some valuable infor- 


received enough compliments from SZ 
“> 


mation in it. & % 
: eg 
If you would care to re- So 
ceive The Crucible 3 
please fill out and Lp 
mail the attached Lb 
coupon. WA Name 


Ee HENRY 
Le DISSTON & SONS, 
ae INC. 


Department “C” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


“Please send me The Crucible, free 
of charge.” 
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Hoe #* A | 
ee “CANADA'S STANDARD” 
Ga iw ws i 


a : ye LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
WULCANS os 
eneeencpnmes lll Seti 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
aoa With both Water and Rail Connections, we are 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products 
at Right Prices. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


\fuLcan |Ron \VorKs 


VANCOUVERB-C 


WIRE ROPE 


Fercrecrpitiona 
Seer 


TO US 


emanates ore ea ne 
“ cease 


' & 


®, 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


ri pare ef and tenders, Canadian Government 
ur experience puts us in a position to give e e e 
you oe advice = to what particular type Merchant Marine Limited 


and size of locomotive is best suited to your 

a Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 

Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us | 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


LEAN Bs, NE wigs 7 


Air Space 


Increases Draft fb, H E 


Self Cl i 

oe Gable Top Grate Bar | Biurats Were 
Has 35% More Produces Hot, 
Grate Area. Clean Fire. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada . Vancouver, B.C. 
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Write to Us Today! Get Prices and Particulars of 
this “FORDSON ” Gasoline— 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE 


HESE Locomotives can be built to any truck guage, from S d hi C 
ak 36 inches to Standard Guage. Our Locomotives now in en t 1S oupon 
actual operation throughout the northwest are hauling 3,000 
ft. to 6,000 ft. of logs to a load—over grades varying from 1% The facts are free 


to 8%. These same locomotives under favorable conditions 
will haul 40,000 ft. per 10 hour day a distance of 1% miles. 


These are not theoretical statements but positive facts volun- ] 
tarily supplied by various purchasers whose letters we have on Westminster Iron Works Ltd., 
file. Besides hauling logs these locomotives can be used for | Tenth Street, New Westminster, B.C. | 
tracklaying—lifting and ballasting—loading, and transporting Please send me illustrated pamphlet and prices of 
your men from the camp to the locality of operations. | your logging locomotives. | 
[ NTO ii eae erin sate. oi, RMI go oer mn reenter erindalenmrerweinnmernm io 0.1 | 
Manufactured by 
L| 
\ VRC GIRSISTONT gyn eee a ee en CS» a a | 


THE WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS 


TENTH STREET NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. Pe eettttttecctetttecsseeeeee cseeeeeeccceeeeeeeeeinececceeeees [ 


| 


Payettes No. 2B Heavy Duty Steel 


Sawmill Carriag @S WITH STEAM OR HAND SET WORKS 


Will cut your lum- 
ber year after year, 
quickly and accur- 
ately, with little or 
no repairs. 


NOTICE-EQUIPPED 
WITH OUR 
PAYETTES LATEST 
PAT MILL DOG 


We also make car- 
riages, lighter mo- 
dels, in cast iron or 
steel. 


a 


N OT E :—All our 
carriages are 
equipped with Pa- 
yette’s 1921 Latest 
Improved Patent 
Mill Dogs which 
Sat — will handle logs 

: from 3” to 72” in 


hardwood or pine. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, BLUE PRINTS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


| P. Payette Co., Engineers and Machinists Pen etang 


J. T. PAYETTE, Proprietor. ONTARIO 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LUMBER HARNESS 
The John Bull Line 


Made by 


The R. M. Beal Leather Co. 


Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. 


Ask for Prices 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 


Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 


W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Chicago 


Burroughs Standard Caleulat- 
ing (Non-Listing) Machine 


a5 
It is the many points of superiority of the 
Burroughs Calculator that will decide 

you in its favor 
Low Price—Handsome Appearance—Col- 
umn Lock—The Locked Adding Wheel 
Feature — Improved Cancelling Short 
Handle Stroke—Easy Key Action—Weight 
11 pounds — Small Size — Compactness 
—Durability — Practicability — Simple 
Construction — Fewer Parts. 


Straight to the Answer --- saving Time, Labor 
and Money. 


Backed by the Burroughs Reputation 
and by Burroughs Service 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada 
Limited 
119 Pender St. W., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Phone Sey. 466 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools 


The Standard Tools 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 


WANT TO REACH THE CAMP SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
LUMBERING INDUSTRY IN: BRITISH COLUMBIA YOU WILL FIND IT 
PROFITABLE TO ADVERTISE IN THIS PAGE. 


The Western Lumberman for rates and particulars 


UNION 
MADE 


The |M. T. 


LOGGERS’ BOOT 


Guaranteed to Hold Caulks and are 


Thoroughly Watertight 
Mail Orders personally attended to 


MacLACHLAN-TAYLOR CO. 


63 Cordova Street West, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Next Door to Loggers’ Hall 
Phone Repairs Done 
Seymour 556 While You Wait 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 
BARTER COIN 
is in use; then im- 
itation isn’t pos- 
sible. Sample if 
you ask for it. 
We also make 
Time Checks, 


Stencils and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


367 W. Munroe Street = CHICAGO 
Finest Quality 

Split Maple 

Cant Hook and —— 


Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Pembroke, Ont. 


—» 
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_ prices. 


po reduction in the prices of Peerless 


Fence announced recently appeals to 

the farmer. He has neglected his fences 
during the last few seasons, waiting for lower 
With today’s prices you can sell Fence to 
the farmer who has been holding off for this 
reduction. 


Peerless Fence prices are on the same level 
as bar iron. In one case you get a finished 


product heavily galvanized, in the other simply 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


realize that the farmer cannot afford not to buy 
fence this season. When you can sell quality 
fence at the price of rough iron you surely are 
giving the farmer his money’s worth. 

Peerless Long Span Gates are down in price 
too. Like Peerless Fences they are built to last— 
braced like a steel bridge—can’t sag or twist—a 
thousand times better than ordinary gates. Your 
customers will appreciate the difference. 

You should have stock to fill the farmer’s 


orders when he is in town ready to take his fence 
home. Write for our proposition to Dealers. 


* raw material. Weigh up a roll of Peerless Fence 
and figure out the price per pound and you will 


PEERLESS FENCES 
STAND EVERY TEST 


BANWELL-HOXIE WIRE FENCE CO., LTD. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Vice-President: F. G. FOX MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


President: H. W. HUNTER. 
Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. JI. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 
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DUNLOP =. 


Transmission Belt Supremacy 


NOTE THE LONG GRAIN RUBBER FRICTION 


DUNLOP “GIBRALTAR RED SPECIAL?” has a friction of Spe- 
cial Dunlop Rubber that retains its life indefinitely. 


“Note the Long Grain Rubber Friction,” as illustrated. 
Elasticity has not been sacrificed for Abnormal Friction Pull. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE CONVEYOR AND ELEVATOR BELTS, 
PACKING, HOSE, ETC. #f \ 
4 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: TORONTO. 
Branches in the Leading Cities. 


=e 4 
5) SSeS 


“Gorilla” The 
Ropes Logging 
are Supply House 
Tough of 
and British 


Strong Columbia 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER . CANADA 


r 
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DOUBLE 80 WESTERN EXHAUSTER 


This installation was made by us in the 
new mill of Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Marpole, B. C. 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


JOHN K. MILLER CO., LTD. 


580 Sixth Ave. West 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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QUALITY & SERVICE 


Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 
best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this line is at your 


service, 


The Smart-Turner Machine 


Limited 


Hamilton 


- Canada 


‘ 
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The Longs Edger 


84-INCH EDGER 
Housings are solid, keeping all dirt enclosed. The bed locking device holds the saw in exactly the position desired. 


0 i: most solid and rigid Edger on any market today. End Saw Shifters ride on rollers, easiest to operate, and the positive 


rests on the floor through its entire length, making the Will carry 26-in. saws and cut 8-in. stock. Bearings are 


machine easy to handle and install, and easy to keep clean. chambered for water cooling. 


THIS EDGER IS AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS. ASK FOR BULLETIN. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 
Cormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 


Toe 


MARCH, 1922. 


the thickness of cut—the difficulty of separating the slab from the 
lumber at the rear of the machine, and the advisability of having 
every slab inspected by the sawyer before being passed through the 
machine. But until recently we have never been able to perfect a 
vertical re-saw which would meet in every way the high standard of 
excellence which every machine bearing the name of WATEROUS 
must possess. We are at last, however, able to 
offer to the Sawmill Men of Canada, a machine 
that not only overcomes the above faults, but one 
which combines all the advantages of the hori- 
zontal and vertical re-saws. 


Here is a machine which will positively cut 


A Super Re-Saw 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


straight slabs and half logs regardless of irregularities in material. 
The bed consists of four fluted rolls which are adjustable and which 
take the place of the planed table. 

There are two press rolls. The first swings on a vertical shaft in a 
frame which presses firmly against the feed rolls, bent to the saw in 
a stream actuated saw tooth roll. These two rolls are so arranged 
as to automatically take care of all variations in the size and shape 
of the slabs. The swinging arm roller mounts any slabs immediately 
and the pressure of the oscillating cylinder aligns the slabs against 
the first two feed rolls, swinging the tail of the 
slab immediately in the line of the saw cut, this 
taking place before the saw enters the cut. 


This arrangement prevents the usual thick or thin 
or scooped ends that are so common in all re-saws 
carrying the single press rolls and feed rolls. 


SVEN Y 


* Bo eA 
ASSESSES 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


TOMES FT WARE a ART AME © mir BAe 


ee 
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For years we have recognized the faults of the horizontal re-saw, 
such as the excessive space taken up in the mill—the necessity of 
raising or lowering the bed, or the saw blade itself in order to change 


MOLSON’S BANK BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


BRANTFORD,ONTARIO, CANADA === 
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WHITE MOTOR TRUCKS — 


<xperienced truck buyers know that White Trucks have 
the dependability to keep going day in and day out; the 
economy to insure the lowest possible operating cost; the 
durability to stay on the job over a long period of years. 


MEME 
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Companies doing business in Vancouver who own Whites: 


3% TON WHITE TRUCK, OWNED BY A. E. MANN, NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. | 
| 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY OPERATING WHITES COCA COLA COMPANY OPERATING WHITES 
12) YEARS; SNOW} OWNS ee 23 11) YEARS; (NOW: OWN] = eee 350 
VANCOUVER TRANSFER CO. OPERATING GOODYEAR TIRE CO’Y OPERATING WHITES 
WHITES 12 YEARS, NOW OWN..............._.. 16 i YEARS; NOW OWN®2) =e 22 
H MERCHANTS CARTAGE CO. OPERATING SHELL COMPANY OPERATING WHITES 4 YRS., 
WHITES 3 YEARS, NOW OWN ..................-.-. 4 NOW OWIN® css eta eee eae 61 
) DAVID SPENCER LIMITED, OPERATING WHITES SWIFT & CO. OPERATING WHITES 9 YEARS, 3) 
12 YEARS; (NOW OWN? ee 4 NOW: OWN] 232:5 2225 See ie ieee tes oer eee 175 Al 
IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED OPERATING WHITES UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, OPER- 


We can show Mileage records of from 100,000 to 500,000 miles, made 
by White Trucks, operating within 200 miles from Vancouver, B.C. 


Write for Booklet ‘More Profits in Logging and Lumber Manufacturing with White Trucks.” 


MANUFACTURED BY THE WHITE COMPANY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


12 YEARS, NOWAOWNi a eee 117 ATING WHITES 9 YEARS, NOW OWN... 417 
“21 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW” | 


SLATER MOTORS LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 660 HOWE ST., VANCOUVER 


TIDLLLELE TEE 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
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Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. 


“ 
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SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


Limited 


et 11 NG 
BELTING geo PACKING 


“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 


Conveyor, Elevator, 
Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


Transmission 


HOSE 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


564 Yates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


VANCOLIVER SIN APRIL. 1922 
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SCTE TAR 


ON THE FARM 
, ES lm. & a 


WALKS, FOUNDATIONS 
AND FLOORS 


is of real-help; to-the farmer 


“What the Farmer can do with Concrete” 


read and used it, send us his name. He will 
use lots of cement—and he will likely buy 
it from you. Every cement dealer should 
have a few copies of this book on hand. We 
will be glad to send you a supply upon re- 
quest. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 


HERALD BUILDING, MONTREAL 


Sales Offices at 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE] 


If you know any farm-owner who has not 
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ITKINS 


STERLING 

QUALITY } 
MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS ‘win SAW 
QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


SS | 
px 
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Crow’ sN est Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B.C. | 


© e 6 | 
Dimension - Shiplap | | Associated Timber Exporters 
Siding - Mixed Cars of British Columbia, Ltd. 
SALES MEDIUM | 
Oe Ne 
Send eiunnuae naELS | 
your Ee BRITISH oeneen | . 
US Principal’ Bradner 
Douglas Fir 
: Pi 
Quality - Service Nae id 
INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. ak Oe | 
DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA | 
i. 


Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. : - Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


WESTERN ULUMBERMAN 


We confidently assert that 


|Golden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1'% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t forget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million feet at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA | MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 


T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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There’s a New Hopein the Air |, 
Let us Make it a Reality! : 


As “inner moods are more than external circumstances” it may also be 
said that 1922 will be largely what you make it. As the new Spring 
advances every day brings its own assurance that the worst is buried with the past and the best is about to dawn. 
The mood for building is about to seize every house-sparrow, and every home builder who can finance it is surely thinking of a habitation he 
can call his own. Are you ready to meet and to encourage any disposition of the kind in your territory? We offer you the peak point in 


quality and service in every description of B. C. Lumber. Write, phone or wire for quotations. We can ship immediately—all 


first-class conditioned dry stock. 


COAL 
Exclusive agents for Birnie ERO: Drumheller Coal for all pga | Birnie Lumber & Coal Co. 


needs, in lump, stove and nut. Also Canmore Steam Semi-anthracite, the mo 
powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. LIMITED 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Full Details of Material 
Requirements on 
New Construction 


Can be secured through MacLean Reports. 
A verified advance information service in 
your morning mail, containing all the in- 
formation necessary to the intelligent soli- 
citation of current and future business. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED ? : canes 
Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


212 Winch Building, 48 Mai aS 
inch Building 348 me sercet Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
C d Pili the following points: 5 
edar ring RAINY RIVER) BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS Ontario Minn. | ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD J WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. ee LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Hemlock Lumber 


Rough Timbers, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Interior and Exterior 


Finish of all kinds including Mouldings. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lath 


Prompt shipment of Fir timbers in all sizes and up to 100 feet in length. 


AIR DRIED CEDAR SHINGLES then‘tin driea shingles but make a better root and last much longer 


Vice-President: F. G. FOX 
Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


President: H. W. HUNTER. 
Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


—— 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 
vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


a Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Our Specialty : 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 


Siding 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Westminster Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


McLaren Lumber Company 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


“QUALITY and SERVICE”’ 
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DRY SPRUCE 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


THE FOSS LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1905 — 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


WHITE 


ENGELMANN 
Daily Capacity UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED Superior 
100,000 Feet 3 S P R U C FE Manufacture 


LUMBER ai ie LATH 
Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
mek Manufacturers tt 
Specialties 


We manufacture both Eastern 
and Western Standard up 


or 
Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, 


to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards 
U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 
SERVICE 


QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. 


GUARANTEED #222 MILLWORK 


We are Prepared to Make Prompt Shipment of STOCK, Sash 
Doors, Mouldings, Frames, and Screen Doors and 
Window Screens. 
SPECIAL DETAIL WORK GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION. 


RADFORD, WRIGHT, WILSON COMPANY, LIMITED ~ 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Lethbridge rial 
Pembina Peerless 


Drumheller Monarch 
The Standard Domestic Coals of the West 


~— Hillcrest 


The High Grade Steam Coal from the Crow’s Nest Pass 
SHIPMENT TO THE LEGITIMATE DEALER ONLY 


DOMESTIC AND STEAM COALS FROM EVERY FIELD 


COAL SELLERS LIMITED 


Western Canada’s Largest Coal Distributors 


WINNIPEG BRANDON REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
905 Union Trust Bldg 121-9th Street 25 Canada Life Bldg. 213-22nd St. 904 Lancaster Bldg. 
Phones A5810, 5819 Phone 2274 Phone 4300 Phone 4812 Phone Main 1326 


~ PLENTY OF CARS—Orders placed 
now shipped quickly 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Stocks in fair assortment 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


Winnipeg Office: 
SHEVLIN-CLARKE COMPANY, LIMITED 
300 Electric Railway Chambers 
H. E. DINEEN, Sales Agent. 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading ai =" D We are specially well 
Prompt Shipment : : equipped to handle 
Perfect Manufacture x. Mixed Car Orders 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
RED CEDAR VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SHINGLES SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


1020 White Building : wee bag Bs G: 
9 le ie 


DOUGLAS FIR 
LUMBER 


Fir—Spruce—Pine | | British Columbia Timber 


Red Cedar Shingles Loggers of 


Fir 
on a Cedar 
a ae Hemlock 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. | 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited | 
WALDO, - B.C. | 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


High Grade Pine 


A wire to us, gets results 


SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Se oi eal 4 
ee 
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~ Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply \% inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. 
Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 


60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 
PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock - 


Ontario 


“MILKSTOCK” 


from your —is powdered skimmed milk—very 
wholesale gro- 
cer and Milk- 
stock and Tru- 
milk direct 
Renan incar: table as well as for soups, puddings, 
est branch. gravies, etc. Packed in 50 lb. and 100 

Ib. drums. Order direct from us or 


good and economical for all cooking 
uses. Has the fresh flavor of new 
skimmed milk and can be used for the 


from your jobber. 


—is sure, fresh skimmed milk— 
first pasteurized—then powdered. 
Used in the best homes through- 
out Canada—for its convenience 
and quality. For camp 
use, buy the 10-lb. 
Hotel size from your 
wholesale grocer. 


Eat An anes do 
i sae 
é a = \ 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


WV) 1s to se You Serve 
So You Prosper! 


GIVE YOUR TRADE 


Timberland 


S48 Dimensions 


Yard Timbers 


The Best in the West 


——————_——_———_—_——————————— 


Timberland Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


MILK for Every Lumber Camp Need 


N° lumber camp should be without milk—it is vital 
food and invaluable for adding variety to the 


menu. 
And you'll be surprised how little it actually costs to 


supply milk for every lumber camp need. 

One trial of our powdered milk products will convince 
you that they form an ideal milk supply. Fresh, sweet, 
pure milk—always available for table or for cooking. 
Winter’s cold or summer’s heat does not affect them. 
Easy to store, ship, or carry. 

Used in hundreds of camps, scores of bakeshops and 
confectioneries, and homes all over the Dominion. 


Samples and prices on request. 


B. C. Distributors: KIRKLAND & ROSE, Vancouver 


Canadian Milk Products. 


10-12 St. Patrick St. TORONTO 
ST. JOHN MONTREAL WINNIPEG 


“TRUMILK” 


—is powdered rich whole milk con- 
taining the cream of rich milk. Can 
be used on the table for drinking and 
on oatmeal desserts, etc. Packed in 
45-lb. and 90-lb. sealed drums. We 
sell direct to insure freshness. 


pale 
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Fir - - Western Hemlock 


loorin Besides operat- 

F rn 6 ing a 100,000 feet Shiplap 
Ceiling capacity we pos- 

* as sess a modernly Siding 
Siding equipped planing : F 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 

° tory, latter with 
Timbers up Leese of 200 Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 
Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


_ One Way of Buying that Doesn’t Pay 


tae — 


The time is past for buying fencing or barbed wire on a hand to mouth basis. i hana i 
Your customers are making up their minds to buy and they don’t like to be kept ene 
waiting. If you haven’t the stock on hand to supply their requirements they 
are very apt to buy from your competitor. 


The recent demand for Peerless Fence has been heavy enough to 
reduce our stocks of several styles to a low point. This may possibly 
mean some delay in shipping. 


For this reason don’t put off ordering Peerless Fence and 
Barbed Wire until the last minute. Anticipate your cus- 
tomer’s demands. It will give you a reputation for quick 
service that will build business. 


Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


“Peerless means best fence on earth; 
Fences land and adds to worth.” 


Because Peerless Poultry Fence 
comes in all heights from 2 to 8 
feet you can supply all require- 
ments. Poultry raisers are making 
good profits and are buying sup- 
plies. You should be ready for Zz 
their business. Ze 


gee POT pear Pet ra ctf ters ete ne a MTCC Teor estegehit 6 


PEERLESS FENC 


STANDS EVERY TEST 
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MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 

Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
Ltd. 


MEMBER MILLS 
Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Ladner Lumber Lid. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 
MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT _ THIS 
TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


Vancouver - - British Columbia 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Office and Mills | 7 Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT: 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. 0. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


| Since 1903 


Sine 1903 | | 


BELTING ae PACKING 
» Conveyor, Elerstor, "Redstone Shuet, Cloth ta. 
Transmansenn a wertine Sheet, “Sun™ Sparel, 


HOSE 
Hom, Discharge, is 


Seetion, Stem, 8, Air Drill 
Goatlioe,  Prewimatic Teot 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Limited 
St Foes hrees VICTORIA RC. AM ity Rimes TANCE E 
U 5 ra I wi 


WARCOUVER Febraary, 1920 


CIRCULA TION 
that is paid! 


“CIRCULATION IS LIFE”--reflected only, in a trade paper, by 
the number of interested readers. A periodical is no stronger 
than its number of PAID Subscribers. 


THE READING COLUMNS of any trade paper alone governs 
to an unlimited extent the steady interest of the subscriber. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CIRCULATION that is worthy of the 
consideration of the advertiser and that is a PAID circulation. 


THE JOURNAL THAT INTERESTS READERS and wins them 
to the extent of their remaining Subscribers year in and year 
out for nineteen years, is worthy of your consideration. 


1903—A QUALITY PAID CIRCULATION—1922 


106 WINCH BLDG., VANCOUVER 


APRIL, 1922. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT--- 
We are the Canadian Manufacturers of 


THE “J. & C.” PORTABLE ROSSER 


The latest Rosser built. 


A Really Portable Machine, very Economical of Wood. 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 


Enquiries Solicited 


THE SMITH FOUNDRY COMPANY, LTD. 


FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Increased Capacity to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service 


Representatives: 
CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


BERERE RED HAAALGZ, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


TOWER Me 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 15 


ONTARIO MARKET 


IS OPEN TO YOU THROUGH OUR WESTERN OFFICE 


WIRE OR WRITE PRICES ON: 


K. D. Rough Fir 1 x 6 Spruce Cove Siding, 

Shed Stock 13/16"x5 1%” 

1 x 4 Spruce Flooring, 13/16” 2” Dimension sized 4” scant. 
x3 1%” Hemlock or Fir 


To R. C. FARROW, Western Representative. 
1001 Dominion Bldg. Phone Sey. 2878 Vancouver, B.C. 


LARKIN LUMBER COMPANY 


TORONTO 


Special Attention to 


Manufacture and 


Grading. Our Motto: 


“Quality First’’ 


Send in Your Enquiries 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 
Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 


“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 


CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 


EASTERN OFFICES 
Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. 
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YOU CAN INSURE with Lloyd’s Underwriters and Co-insuring British Marine Companies at low rates, based on value 
and length of tow. For Information and rates, write or phone 


SEAPORT AGENCIES, LIMITED 


110 LONDON BUILDING, 626 PENDER STREET, WEST 
PHONE SEYMOUR 20-21 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CEDAR FIR SPRUCE’ PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. | 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Modern Mill 


Band Saw Equipment 
throughout 
Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Planing Mill Douglas Fir 


Modern Machinery 
and 
Drying Facilities 


Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade 


Marpole, B. C. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 


CRUISES ESTIMATES ; TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & bhi 


| Logging Engineers & Contractors 
| Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 


NINETEENTH YEAR 


Vol. 19 


April, 1922 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


wooo Western Jumberman se: 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


HENRY C. COPELAND, Editor. 
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VANCOUVER 


G. G. Colvin, 302 Travellers’ Building, 
nnipeg. 


J. R. Thompson, 349 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 
H. C. Sault, 119 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Montreal. 
Chicago—14 W. Washington St. 

New York—296 Broadway, Phone: Worth 248. 
London, Eng.—3 Regent Street, S.W. 


Published Monthly at Vancouver by 


MACLEAN WESTERN WINNIPEG 


HUGH C. 


LIMITED 


Subscription Price: $2 per year in advance; 
United States and foreign countries, $2.50 per 


P. T. Carre, Manager, 106 Winch Bldg., Vancouver. year. Single copies, 20c. 


Publishers also of Address all communications, and make 


Western Canada Coal Review. 


cheques, drafts, P.O. and express orders pay- 
able to the Hugh C. MacLean Western Limited. 


Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review. ey or Uonae Mey te pneure insertion an pe 

issue of any month, should reac e Office o 
Western Canada Contractor. publication not later than the fifth of the 
MacLean Building Reports. month 


Uniform Quality 


LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR 
SPRUCE 


HEMLOCK 
CEDAR 


PS BIS 


cS a 
es 


OT PAA | PEA 


ae a a = — ty =e 7 > a; 
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Mill: KINGS, B. C. 


OUR MODERN MILL IS SITUATED IN THE 
HEART OF THE “GREEN TIMBER,” ONE OF 
THE FINEST STANDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 
TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


THE KING-FARRIS LUMBER CO. LTD. 


Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


Mage gl, 


LATH Rough and Dressed 
PICKETS FIR . 
MOULDINGS CEDAR | 
SHINGLES SPRUCE | 
SPARS AND : 


HEMLOCK 
LONG TIMBERS 


LUMBER 
Furnished on Short Regen is, f : 
: Fir Finish a Specialty “ 
Notice ‘ 
Vesseis LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER.B.C. F 
OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 
H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Imperial Genuine 


AND 
Harris Heavy Pressure 


Babbitt Metals 


FOR THE LARGEST SHIPS, AND THE HEAVIEST 
WORKED LUMBER MILLS, WHERE GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS 
DESIRED, THERE ARE NO BABBITT METALS 
MADE THAT WILL COMPETE. 


DOUBLE’ SERVICE 


LESS PRICE 


{ 
i 
Order your Requirements from our nearest Factory. 


The Canada Metal Company, Limited 


HAMILTON MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


Volume 19. 


Vancouver 


April, 1922 No. 4 


PART OF THE SPACE OCCUPIED BY THE PACIFIC BOX FACTORY, A PORTION OF THE STORED LUM- 
BER AT THE LEFT REAR AND THE PAIL FACTORY AND BOX FACTORY 


BOX MAKING—-AN 


INDUSTRY 


Importance and Scope of British Columbia’s Box Manufacturing Business 


HERE is not much dignity, romance or sentiment 
& about a soap box, even when used as the ros- 
trum of a Bolshevik orator in Trafalgar Square. 
As an article of commerce it occupies in the com- 
mon view about as much attention as the admoni- 
tion of the small boy’s mother, when swimming 
time comes, “not to go near the water,” does to the 
said small boy. But when the aforesaid soap 
box begins to count up into the millions, why “that 
is another yarn,’”’ to misquote a noted author. 


Twenty years ago there were a couple of little plants in 
British Columbia dubbed box factories. It is likely that they 
were a good deal like the old style weekly country newspaper, 
“Tf there was any news happened, we’d get out a paper if we 
could get the paper.’”’ One of the present largest concerns in 
the line in 1910 was one of the two box making factories in the 
Province and at that time they employed eleven men. Today 
their payroll runs in excess of two hundred. 


It was in 1915, however, that the box making industry in 
B. C. began making great strides. Every shell that went to 
the front had to have a strong wooden case made for it. Then 
there were munitions and supplies of almost infinite variety 
that had to have boxes or crates or cases made for them. The 
need for boxes was far in excess of the existing factories to sup- 
ply them, consequently new machinery was added and new 
plants sprung up. When the war was over these concerns had 
to go farther afield for their business with the result that nearly 
fifty per cent. of the output of boxes in B. C. is for export trade. 


To list the different kinds of boxes would be like listing the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the wordl. Passing through 
one factory here are a few of the kinds that caught our eye: 


Soap boxes, milk boxes, fresh fish boxes, dried fish boxes, 
kippered fish boxes, canned salmon boxes, canned fruit boxes, 
jam cases, pickle cases, vinegar cases, honey cases, candy cases, 
match boxes, meat boxes, meat crates, meat cases, hardware 
cases, dry goods cases, fruit crates, fruit boxes, berry boxes, 
berry crates, tin top baskets, oil cases, oil cases (export), butter 
boxes, cheese boxes, starch boxes, biscuit boxes, vegetable boxes, 
vegetable crates. 


: And then there are the pails and buckets: candy pails, jam 
pails, lard tubs, vinegar kits, berry pails, mince meat pails, 
pickle kits, fish kits. 


And these go to all parts of the world. In Canada B. C. 
boxes go as far east as Ontario. Many thousands are sold in 
California. The trade to Japan, China, Australia, Indian and 

u other foreign points is very large. 


‘ey _The growth of box making from a more or less precarious 


business to an industry can be shown by the following table. It 


should be borne in mind that previous to 1915 the consumption 
of lumber for the making of boxes was so small that it did not 
figure on the forest products returns of the Province, also that 
1915 was the first year that the war produced an effect: 


TRG alia apse mntee is foe WEE a3. che tage) Then ee $ 750,000 
IWS )IU/Gh 2S AE Cees Oe 2 Onan pee: meee eee Reem 1,833,000 
TSAO kaa ae Pe etal oe Qa ide Nl en tee ea oe 1,611,880 
ROM Stmpemtennens Suen e 0! VU eI oe not os: Tek. 1,845,195 
USES). .2 See gee get seen eee a eae Tk Sete Oe 2,142,000 
TUN) aeiese Be. ees RAT) aetna a eee Renee Ea 2,650,000 
AN ly Gen eae reg een Py Lee Shae bias 2,000,000 


In 1921 the domestic consumption of lumber for boxes was 
25,000,000 and the export was 20,000,000 ft. B.M. 


There are also many export fields for B. C. boxes that are 
yet entirely untouched. For instance, the trade in tea, rubber, 
dessicated cocoanut, etc., in India and the Middle East uses 
many hundreds of thousands of boxes and cases of particular 
construction that would form a very large item of commerce 
were this business brought to British Columbia. 


There are certain difficulties to be overcome in securing 
this trade, but it can and very likely will be done in the near 
future. One thing should always be borne in mind by anyone 
contemplating entering this trade, however, the ways and cus- 
toms of the people are of the standing of centuries—do not 
expect to go there and sell what you think would be best for 
them but find out what they want and make that for them. 


The opportunity for making boxes for the tea and rubber 
trade in India alone is a very great one. It may be that India 
will eventually be able to supply that trade herself as she is 
said to have sufficient suitable timber for the purpose, but to 
the present time she has not been able ot compete successfully 
with the imported article. 

To indicate the possibilities in this field alone, a large firm 
of managing agents in Assam have recently erected a factory 
for the manufacture of three-ply tea chests, but it is doubtful 
if they can hold their own against the imported article should 
exchange rise to its par value, about two shillings. In India 
there are two factories making three-ply wooden chests for tea 
packing. At one time some Swedish chests together with some 
Japanese, made of ordinary wood, bundled for shipment as 
shooks were used. The Japanese have started to make three- 
ply chests but these are inferior to the United Kingdom and 
United States product. And keep in mind that it takes annually 
about three and a half million chests to pack the tea that an- 
nually passes through Calcutta and Chittagong for shipment. 


No, a soap box is not an inspiring object, but when soap 
boxes made in British Columbia run to figures approaching two 
million and a half dollars a year, we have a real industry and 
it’s hats off to the box makers. 
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Making Boxes by the Pacific Box Co. 


The Growth of a Great Business from Small 
Beginnings 


HEN a young man is casting about seeking what he shall 
follow as his life’s work he frequently raises his eyes so 
high that he cannot see the humble beginnings of the 

path that is to lead to that famed goal, Success. The kind of 
little wooden boxes that canned soups and soap and matches, 
etc., arrive in at your grocer’s do not seem to offer an extremely 
glittering career, and yet in those same little wooden boxes 
there’s opportunities for wealth and glory and romance far 
beyond the career of a lawyer or doctor. No profession ever 
clothes a man with dignity. No labor in itself is dignified, but 
it is the dignity that the men who give their hearts to their 
work, and succeed, that raises any work out of the ordinary. 


Somewhere back about 1904 a man started what he called 
a box factory, down on Prior street, in Vancouver, B.C. He 
didn’t do much. A Mr. Pattullo bought the place in 1907 and 
operated it until 1910, when he in turn sold to Mr. R. W. 
Sharpe. At that time they were employing eleven men, coun 
them, eleven. They had to scurry around and buy their lumber 
where they could get bar- 
gains, because of course you 
couldn’t use No. 1 stock for Dip TENE ER PO 
making boxes. The equip- [ 
ment consisted of a planer, | 
so called “pony” because of 
its size, and a cut-off saw. 
The lumber was all carried 
on the backs of the men 
from the piles to the ma- 
hine and through the var- 
ious processes of making the 
boxes. There was not a 
wheeled truck on the prem- 
ises. The stock of lumber 
on hand amounted to, at 
times, as much as 3,000 feet. 
The customers were, almost 
without exception, located in 
Vancouver. 


In 1912 Mr. Sharpe organ- 
ized the Pacific Box Com- 
pany Limited, and moved to 
the present location of the 
company. Since that time 
they have made a wonderful 
record. There has not been 
a year that they have not in- 


The Saw Mill. 

From the booms the logs are poled in to the well from 
which they are hoisted by a system of parbuckles to the log 
deck, this doing away with the expensive jack ladder. 

The head saws are two 60-inch circulars driven by twin 
Corliss engines. The logs are turned by a steam nigger. From 
the head saws the lumber goes to a 12-inch gang and if desired 
to a single cut band resaw. These machines are driven by 
individual electric motors, the energy for which comes from the 
B. C. Electric. The lumber is then either piled in the yards or 
goes into the dry-kilns for certain kinds of boxes. As we have 


stated, above 4,000,000 feet is carried in stock, which will be 


recognized as a considerable stock of lumber. 


The Box Factory 


Suppose an order comes in for a carload of casaba crates 
(don’t you know what casabas are? Why, they are those lus- 
cious melons that look a little like a large cantaloupe and come 
from California) ; work orders are made out and go out to the 
foreman. Under his orders the proper material is loaded onto 
great trucks, that run on railroads about the place, and brought 
to the box factory. If not the proper thickness it goes to a re- 
saw, otherwise it goes to the planer first, from the planer it goes 


tied together with wire and > | 


these bundles are then stack- 
ed until there are enough to 
make up the car. 


Maybe the order is for so 
many thousand milk boxes. 
Again the orders go out to 
the factory. The material is 
assembled on the big trucks 
and goes to the resaw or the 
planer. Owing to the dif- 
ferent thicknesses of the of 
the ends of the boxes and the 


different parts go through 
somewhat different routes. 
The sides may be made of 
two pieces, making a certain 
width. The tops and bot- 
toms can also be of two 
pieces. The ends, however, 
are of thicker lumber and 
must be of one piece. or join- 


making the larger boxes 
there are always short ends 
left, these may also run of 
many widths of a certain 


creased their business. They 3,000,000 CHESTS LIKE THIS ARE REQUIRED EACH YEAR FOR THE TEA PASSING THROUGH thickness; so as to make up 


have recently acquired a 
tract of land of 314 acres 
adjoining their plant and 4 
yards for use as additional storage space. This will bring the 
area of the ground occupied up to 1014 acres. 


The boxes made by the Pacific Box Company go to all parts 
of the world and are made for every conceivable commodity that 
can be shipped in boxes or crates. In Canada their boxes are 
sold east as far as Ontario, where they come into competition 
with eastern Canada products. In export they are shipped to 
China, Japan, Australia, India, and in fact every part of the 
world. About 40 per cent. of their output is for export. 


From eleven men the payroll has grown until it now num- 
bers close to two hundred. Instead of carrying as much as 
3,000 feet of lumber in stock, they now carry more than 4,000,- 
000 feet. Instead of scurrying about seeking bargains in lum- 
ber they now buy the logs and saw their own lumber in a mod- 
ern efficient saw mill. They carry the large stock of material 
that they do in the yards because it is found that air-seasoned 
lumber makes better boxes than that that is kiln dried, holds 
its shape better under changing conditions of climate. 


THE PORTS OF CALCUTTA AND CHITTAGONG. 


the right width for a milk 
box end two of these ends 


may be placed together on q 


to the cut-off saw where so many pieces of each desired length 


are cut off. The different sized pieces that go to make up a_ | 


crate are counted, a certain number into a bundle and these are 
the edge and little steel curlicule things are driven by a special 
machine into the two pieces joining them tightly together. 
they are then sawed to the correct length and width for the end. 


But the milk boxes have to be printed on the end, so half the — 


ends go to a printing press where, as the “paper” will not bend 
around the cylinder of the press, the type matter is cast on a 
cylinder form, and the boards go through the press and come 
out printed in one or two colors. 
ready and are picked up by trucks with a device that enables 


them to run under a stack of pieces and lift the entire pile and | 


move it wherever desired. They are then assembled at the nail- 
ing machines. Here a man picks up an end and a side. It is 
placed under the machine, a lever is pressed and there is a 


stamp of the machine and one end is nailed, another side is — 
picked up, another press on the lever and it is nailed, the other 


end is set in and a couple of moves and presses of the lever 
and it is nailed to both sides. Another man picks up one of 


sides and top and bottom the | 


The different parts are finally 
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these sides and ends and a bottom, they are placed under the 
machine, the lever goes down and the bottom is nailed at the 
and one side, a quick turn of the box, another press and the 
other end and side is nailed and the box is done, ready to be 
stacked and shipped. 


It may be that the box requires a wire around each end for 
added strength. In that case there is a special machine that in 
the twinkling of an eye runs the wire around and fastens it. 
Some boxes or cases have to have hand holes made in the ends, 
like milk bottle cases for instance, if that is the case (no pun 
intended) the ends are run through a machine that neatly chisels 
out the grip. 


Certain commodities need very tightly made boxes. For 
these we make ‘‘dove-tailed’’ corners. The side pieces are put 
through a machine that mortises out the ends so that they lock 
together. When these boxes are set up they go through yet 
another machine that trims off the rough and /uneven 
corners. 


Soda water cases and bottle cases need an interior rack 
or filler providing a space for each individual bottle; here’s a 
man at a machine, just a circular saw set at a certain height 
and at a slight wobble, that cuts the places in the edges in cross 
pieces into which fit the lengthwise strips, and there you are. 


And so it goes through every step. To the observer it ap- 
pears like chaos, yet the work must be systemized to the highest 
degree. Waste must be eliminated. When the boxes come 
through to the shipping room there must be the right number 
of exactly the right size or the final entry in the balance sheet 
will be on the other side and in red ink. 


The Pail Factory. 


And just so that waste can be eliminated to the utmost de- 
gree, a pail factory has been added to the plant. 
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All the short ends not available in the box factory are sent 
to the pail machines. First the staves are grooved out, these are 
taken on a big truck to the jointing machine; here they are 
jointed so that they are the correct width at top and bottom 
to give the right flare to the bucket. Then they are cut to the 
proper length and on to the setting-up table. Here they are set 
into a circle and one hoop is put on. From here they go onto 
a lathe that turns off all uneveness on the outside and sand- 
papers them smooth. At this place a groove is also cut near the 
bottom of the staves to hold the bottom of the pail. Pieces 
of the right thickness have been joined together and these turn- 
ed in a lathe that cuts to right sige and bevels the edges of the 
bottoms. The pail next goes onto another lathe that turns and 
smoothes the inside, then on to have the bottom put in and the 
second hoop put on and fastened in place. 


The making of these wire hoops is a neat little trick; a 
piece of wire of the proper length is bent into a rough circle, 
the ends are placed near together in a devise fastened to a 
bench, and held in place by a pair of clamps; an electric switch 
is thrown and the ends of the wire are melted and run together, 
making a solid band. 


From then on it is just a proces of finishing, here bails 
are bent and there fastened on. Over there handles are strung 
on bales for certain kinds of buckets. At another place the 
pails are varnished on the outside. Lard tubs have to be fitted 
with handles on the sides. Different kinds of tops and differ- 
ent fastenings have to be provided, and when all is done there 
must be a certain number of a certain kind of pails or tubs 
and each must contain a certain amount. 


And so has grown a great business, or we should say, has 
been built, a great business out of the humblest beginning with 
the humblest commodity—a soap box. 


WHO IS WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER 


ROBERT P. SHANNON 


A number of years ago when the prairies were dotted with the stakes of 


railroad surveyors and hustling young cities were founded on the “‘absolutc 
knowledge” that the railroad was to “come through” there, the city of Minnesota 
Falls, Minnesota, was founded. So far as we can learn only two things of 
importance ever happened there, one was, the railroad didn’t “go through,” but 
hit another town some twenty miles away; the other thing was, Robert P. 
Shannon was born there, on the 8th of July, 1876. 


| Consequently as there is no Minnesota Falls, and as when yet an infant 
| his parents moved to Duluth, Minnesota, Mr. Shannon considers Duluth “his 
home town.” He attended the public schools of Duluth and made about the 
same record that any healthy boy might be expected to make. He took the 
| entrance examinations for Yale University and passed successfully, but owing to 
| a number of personal reasons that arose did not attend. 


The young man then decided that he would grace the legal profession with 
his abilities and studied law and was admitted to practice in the courts of Minne- 
sota. After a couple of years in the practice of law, trouble with his eyes 
warned Mr. Shannon that he would be better off in another line not so confining; 
so he went out and got a job in the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. 


Mr. Shannon’s start in the lumber industry was a thoroughly practical one. 

He went directly into the woods as a lumberjack, after a few months he was sent 

up the river as clerk of the drive. As he did not get drowned on that job he 

came back to Scanlon where the big saw mill was located, and started to handle 

| lumber and learn grading. His wages were pretty good for those days, he was 
, paid 16 cents an hour, and laid off when it rained. 


After some months of this work he secured a contract for handling thei dry 
lumber. Next he became yard foreman, and by the way in those days that was 
a regular job as the mill was cutting 500,000 feet every day. After five years 
| on that job he came west, and in 1909 landed in Vancouver, and has been here. 
ever since. 


In January, 1911, Mr. Shannon engaged in the. wholesale lumber business in 
Vancouver, and has continued in it to the present time. Incidentally he has at 
times during the same period operated two small saw mills and a shingle mull, as 
well as a retail lumber yard in the city of Vancouver, B.C. At the present 
time he is interested in the Western Hemlock Mills, Limited, of Vancouver, B.C. 


PHOTO BY BRIDGMAN 


ROBERT P. SHANNON 


Today Mr. R. P. Shannon is one of Vancouver's solid citizens, a success in 
his business, and a man whose opinion in sought for in connection with import- 
ant matters of the industry in which he is engaged. 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOR Na 
Our Greatest Need 


ODAY the Province of British Col- 
umbia is standing at the gates of the 
greatest permanent prosperity she 
has ever contemplated. Through the bars 
can be seen the green fields and running 
waters and pleasant pastures that spell 
peace and plenty and prosperity for mil- 
lions of people. The gates are ready to 
swing wide at the proper touch—and what 
is that proper touch? 


As we are writing this we have just laid 
aside the newspaper in which the follow- 
ing item appeared: 

“The question of whether British Col- 
umbia sawmills should bring their prices 
down to those quoted by United States 
mills was discussed at a meeting of the 
Lumber Export Association executive 
held Monday and it was decided to let the 
matter stand as it is at present, and if the 
United States mills wanted to sell lum- 
ber at a loss it was more than the Can- 
adian mills were prepared to do.” 

“Brokers are reporting daily that they 
have been forced to go to the United 
States to have their orders filled, as they 
were able to get their lumber for from 
$2 to $3 per thousand less than im Brit- 
ish Columbia.” 

“Sawmill operators here claim they 
cannot quote Jap squares at $20, for 12 
by 12 to 24 by 24, and pay $16 nad $17 
for cutting, and nothing for profit.” 


“Several prominent sawmill men stated 
that they would shut their mills down be- 
fore they would take low-priced lumber 
and pay for high-priced logs.” 

It is not our purpose to criticise or 
even suggest that the action of the body of 
men referred to above is not exactly the 
correct course to pursue. But what is the 
touch that is needed to open the gates? 

We recently asked a high official in the 
lumber industry why the States were able 
to undersell British Columbia in the lum- 
ber markets. The answer was “Greater 
efficiency of their mills and LABOR.” 


The hardest part of the charge to bear 
is that B. C. labor is not as efficient as it 
should and could be. Of course these 
statements and terms are general. There 
are as fine individual examples in this Pro- 
vince as can be found under the sun, but 


Some 
Honor in 
Business. 


was decidedly wrong. 


ingenious 
the old saying that “Everything is 
fair in love and war” by tacking 
on—‘and in business’—wherein he 
Modern business can only be a lasting 


it is the final total that tells the story. 
Labor must think right, think with their 
boss, not against him. It is not fair to 
envy the employer for the dollar he makes, 
if he does make one. The employee who 
gives maximum efficiency in his day’s work 
will invariably reap his own reward. 


A large number of our mills have been 
entirely rebuilt, or at least in part, so that 
today they stand high in the point of pos- 
sible efficiency. The men must do the 
rest. 


But there is another point to consider. 
Where is the balance between the logger 
and the mill man? The logger claims he 
cannot pay the prices for stumpage and 
labor and sell for less than he does and 
make any money. The mill men say they 
are going to stand pat and that they will 
shut down before they will accept lower 
prices on lumber to be cut from high pric- 
ed logs. 


Is B. C. stumpage too high? How does 
it compare with the price of stumpage in 
Washington and Oregon? Is B. C. tim- 
ber relatively inaccessible? It would ap- 
pear certain that in the above-mentioned 
States timber is less accessible than in B. 
C. Where then is the trouble? Are the 
loggers taking an excessive profit? Let 
no one feel hurt at the question. Let us 
bring the whole matter before our minds, 
hoping thereby to find the “touch” that 
will open our gates of prosperity. 


There can be no effect without a cause. 
There could be no Creation until the Idea, 
the Concept, was formed in the Master 
Mind. If we have, each one of us first 
looked to ourselves, then to our neighbor 
for the fault, for reason there must be for 
the conditions that exist, but—and hehre is 
the real crux—have we looked within our- 
selves, honestly. 


Has every man of us, in the timber in- 
dustry, found within himself the desire to 
make only the fair and honest deal that 
will permit all concerned to make a profit, 
or have we tried to get every last nickei 
we could for ourselves and the devil take 
the hindmost? Have we, each one of us, 


soul amended 


can least afford to be suspected of sharp dealings. 
and his actions should be beyond reproach, for once public con- 
ndence is lost it is a long hard fight to restore it. 


tried to meet the other fellow half-way, or 
have we said we’ll stand pat and make him 
come to us? 


Whatever the answer to all the above 
questions may be, the final fact is this: 
either we get together and stabilize the 
timber industry or we will have the same 
results that happened not so long ago 
when one William Hohenzollern and a few 
of his cronies tried to run the whole 
works. 


Let us for a moment look at the red ce- 
dar industry—it is an industry that has 
grown to large proportions. We have the 
Shingle Agency, now comes the Shingle 
Association. Each might have its own use- 
ful function to perform, but because of 
what shall we say, “distrust” or “selfish- 
ness” or “necessity” or ‘‘fear’”’ or whatnot 
—the fact remains that the industry is in 
a condition of chaos. 

It is a long established principle that 
“passing the buck” gets us nowhere. {fs 
it not time that we stopped passing the 
buck and get together? STABILIZA- 
TION is the key-word to the whole matter, 
so we believe. We must all get together, 
timbermen, loggers, mill men, transporta- 
tion men, and distributors. The principle 
that “‘water seeks its level’? applies to the 
timber industry just as it does to the water. 
We cannot maintain a higher level in B. 
C. lumber manufacture without an effort. 
That effort must be centralized around 
common co-operation. 


Here is what one man says: “We need 
more than anything else, more faith in the 
future of our own country, more co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers of B. C. For- 
est products and an optimistic outlook that 
things shall come out right in the end.” 

Whatever the means is to be, whether it 
is the Timber Industries Council or what, 
the timber industry of British Columbia 
must take counsel, apply the surgeon’s 
knife where necessary, wipe out past dif- 
ferences and distrust and we will find that 
in so doing we have found the “proper 
touch’”’ and that the gates have swung 
wide to the fields of prosperity. 


His word 


The same thing applies as much to nations as individuals. 


success when the men at the head of affairs adopt in business 
the same rigid code of honor as applies in their private lives. 

A lack on confidence is easily evident on the part of the 
public, due to the gouging tactics and inflated values that a 
certain class of merchant specialized upon, and as is always the 
case, the sins of the few are visited upon the many. 

Thousands of people are refraining from building new 
homes or altering existing ones, afraid they will be victims of 
‘modern business’ ethics in charging all the traffic will bear. 
Such people include numbers well able to afford the expense, 
but who resent what they consider the extortionate charges for 
building materials during the past several years. 

It is going to take time to restore this lack of faith but until 
it is restored commerce is going to suffer. Of all business the 
retail dealer, being in close daily touch with the buying public, 


This is shown by the attitude of the Russian Soviet government, 
which first repudiated that country’s world debts and then, un- 
der certain conditions offers to stand good for them. It is, how- 
ever, not very successful in inspiring confidence in the govern- 
ments of other countries because when it does something intend- 
ed to placate them it invariably makes a public announcement 
to the communists. of the world that it is acting under duress and 
proposes to break its word at the first opportunity. Hence the 
announcement of its willingness to assume Russia’s pre-war 
debts is looked upon with suspicion, and the nations are not © 
scrambling to test Russian integrity. ‘ 


To keep faith with those to whom he sells and from whom | 


he buys should be the first principle of a retailer’s code for only 
by so doing can he build his business on a foundation that will 
last through time. ' 


_ decisive. 
ie _ mitted In one year are defeated, there is no doubt of the state 
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The miners’ demand for a six- 

Uneconomic hour day and a five-day week, if it 

and Unjust means anything at all, means that 


; _ miners admit there is not enough 
demand for coal to keep all the miners at work eight hours a day 
and six days a week. 


To put it bluntly, the miners ask that all the consumers in 
the country, including all the men who are working eight hours 
a day and six days a week, shall subsidize the miners for eight- 
een hours’ idleness every week. 


Where is the reason or equity in such ademand? What is 
going to be the attitude of the consumer, who, himself working 
eight hours a day for six days, finds his support asked for a 
movement which is going to make him pay for that eighteen 
hours’ a week idleness. If a bricklayer and a factory hand 
have to work forty-eight hours to support a miner working 
thirty hours, they are very soon going to get out from under, 
until conditions are made more equitable. No strike can be 
successful that rests upon such an inequitable basis. 


The true issue in the miners’ strike is not so much one of 
daily wage and daily production as it is of annual wage and 
annual production. Miners work by the day, it is true, but 
they support their families and themselves by the year. And, 
in demanding less work time by the day and by the week, they 
are trying to keep two men doing the work which could be done 
by one man; and their reason for doing so is because there are 
too many miners in comparison with the amount of coal which 
can be consumed. 


The remainder of the country cannot continue to support 
any such plan. If one man can do the work now done by two, 
the second man must enter on some other occupation. If one 
does it, he could, even at the lower rates which the declining 
level of prices in all commodities demands, earn a comfortable 
annual income. 


In the last analysis, miners are paid out of the products of 
their labor; that is, they are paid with clothing, shoes, flour, 
furniture, provisions, etc., manufactured with the steam power 
made with the coal which they mine. Two tons of coal will 
produce approximately twice as much of these finished products 
as one ton. If one man mines, he can get more of these prod- 
ucts than if his mining is divided between two men. 


The present demand insists that the two men shall be kept 
at work and that each shall receive for his half of the work as 
much as though one man was doing it all. That is a basis 
which is uneconomic, unjust and out of step with the conditions 
obtaining in nearly every other class of industry. 


All evidence points to the fact 

Economize—The Slogan that this year rigid economy in pri- 
for 1922 vate and public expenditures will be 

the rule rather than the exception. 


People have set their faces against unlicensed spending, 
and nowhere has this been more pointedly indicated than in the 
Civic Elections which, during the past months, have been held 
in many places in the West. Taxes are too high, they are be- 
coming a serious burden—particularly as the income of vast 
numbers of tax-payers has been depleted while assessments 
show little sign of depleting—the reverse in fact. 


Commenting upon this a recent issue of Financial Post has 
to say: 


__ In no way have tax-payers demonstrated their discontent 
with the rising municipal costs more definitely than in the 
wholesale guillotining of money by-laws submitted to them for 
decision. During the past year thirty-seven money by-laws, in- 
volving the expenditure of $4,958,000, have been passed by 
the citizens of various Canadian municipalities. And twenty- 
eight, calling for in the aggregate of $8,996,500, have been 
vetoed. The figures do not include all money by-laws, but only 
Such by-laws as those covering loans to industries, etc., have 
those involving the borrowing of money for capital purposes. 
been excluded. 

At first glance the margin—in number if not in amount— 
seems to favor the proponents of these by-laws. But when it is 
considered that many of those that were passed were by-laws 
for absolutely essential improvements and that all the by-laws 
would naturally be hand-picked by councils before submission 
to the people, it will be seen that the mandate for economy is 
When over 40 per cent. of the money by-laws sub- 
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of public opinion. There is a crying need for economy not only 
by the government and civic offices, but also in our own busi- 
ness. 


It is the little things that count today—economizing in so 
little a matter may seem too trivial to bother about, but the 
money saved in one direction amounts to a very considerable 
sum in the course of a year. 


Retail dealers who are faced with lessened volume of sales 
without a corresponding reduction in their expenses can profit- 
ably devote much time to planning economies of one kind and 
another. 


The present generation looks 
upon the successful man with envy. 
“He had chances we shall never 
get’’ is the complaint, but we do 
not believe this is correct. Opportunities multiply as time goes 
on, and the young man of today has double the chance to make 
an outstanding success that. his contemporary of a generation 
removed had. 


Before the man of ideas opportunity now looms larger than 
at any time in history. The human race has come out of the 
war with greater needs than before, only to find that the means 
of meeting those needs are, in most instances less than ever 
before. Fame and fortune await the man who can show the 
peoples of the earth how to live at less cost or with less exer- 
tion. He does not have to concentrate his thought on either 
luxuries or the unusual and the outer. Every-day needs cla- 
mor for his genius. 


Our Growing 
Opportunities 


He who can cheapen the ocnstruction of houses, or invent 
a substitute for the materials now commonly used in house con- 
struction, or speed up the actual building time, can gather in all 
the money he cares to ask for. From Vancouver to Halifax 
rings forth the cry: “more houses! Cheaper dwellings!” Lon- 
don re-echoes the call. So does practically the whole world. 
“Room to live in comfortably!” is the prayer of all civilization. 
That the demand is no mere cry of “Wolf!” is proved by the 
estimates of American experts that, in the next fifty years, the 
sawlog timber of the United States will be used up, and that, 
unless protective measures are adopted, the timber supply of 
Canada will be exhausted soon afterwards. A _ reasonably 
cheap substitute for present building materials means millions 
for the man who finds it wealth beyond the dreams of avarice to 
the person evolving it is a quicker, better and more efficient 
distribution of foodstuffs and merchandise by eliminating the 
frightful waste, and the costly dual handling that almost 
everything we eat, wear or use is subjected to under our pres- 
ent methods. 


What is wanted is the organizing and inventive genius who 
can do away with, or cut down this waste in time and actual 
products, all of which the people at present pay for. 


Such a genius can ask his own reward. 


So the story goes along the whole range of human needs. 
Speed up production, put down the cost of manufacture, facili- 
tate and quicken transportation, create substitutes for old ma- 
terials—scheme any one of these industrial and commercial 
miracles, and the world’s gold and gratitude are yours. 


It’s the details we must watch to- 
day. The days are gone when we 
could ignore, with a lordly wave of 
our hand, all the minor things of 
life. Woolworth piled up a gigantic fortune and his business is 
a landmark for the world by his belief in the potency of small 
items. 


Important Little 
Things. 


As a merchant he preferred the little sale to the big one as 
being more profitable—provided you get enough of them, but 
most of us are too busy dreaming of hundred dollar sales to 
worry about ten cent business. 


The same applies to money. British visitors are amazed at 
the way we disregard the cent. The one cent piece in fact is 
looked upon rather as a nuisance than an asset. Critics of our 
free and easy habits in that matter may cheer up however. We 
are in the process of getting cured. The copper coin already 
ranks higher in the general estimation than it did a few years 
ago. And it will rank a good deal higher before we are as 
many years older. 
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BOOMING GROUNDS AT NIMPKISH VILLAGE 


THE LOGGING OPERATIONS 


OF THE 


NIMPKISH TIMBER CO. Ltd, 


One of the Most Important Operations of Its Kind in British Columbia, Representing An 
Investment of More Than a Million and a Half Dollars 


By WESTERN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent 


N no department of the timber industry has the developement 

I been so great in the way of new methods and sums invested 

as in the logging business. It is a far cry from the days of 

thirty years ago, when logs were skidded over the old skid roads, 

that still mark the grounds of the old operations, by oxen or 

horse, to the modern sky-line systems with main line railroads 
running many miles back into the country. 


It used to be that any man who could dig up $2,000 or 
$3,000 could break into the logging game, but it is much different 
now. Many tens of thousands of dollars are always necessary 
under the present conditions, 
and it frequently runs into 
hundreds of thousands and 
even into the seven figures. 
One operator informed us re- 
cently that his concern spent 
$150,000 on their logging road 
last year before they hauled a 
stick of timber, and that is no 
uncommon figure. 


But even in these days of big 
logging operations, that of the 
Nimpkish Timber Company, 
Limited, is one of the very 
large ones. The operation is © 
located at Nimpkish, British 
Columbia, upon Vancouver 
Island, three miles across the 
bay from the village of Alert 
Bay, Cormorant Island. The 
head offices are at 1526 to 1522. 
Standard Bank Building, Vancouver, B.C. 


Mr. E. G. English is the president of the company, and also 
owns a half interest in the same. He is also president of the 
English Lumber Company of Seattle, Washington, and of the 
Lyman Timber Company of Everett, Washington. Mr. Fred J. 
Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, San Francisco, Bellingham and Hoquiam, is the vice- 
president of the Nimpkish Company. The company is capital- 
ized at $1,500,000. 


The executive operating staff of the company consists of 
James O’Hearne, general manager; Norman A. English, assist- 
ant-manager and secretary-treasurer; Clifford M. English, sup- 
erintendent and engineer, and Neval B. McCauley, woods super- 
intendent. 


The village of Alert Bay is the home of the Nimpkish tribe 
of Indians. It is typically an Indian village and boats of Totem 


REPRESENTATIVE STAND OF FIR 


Poles, much Potlach paraphernalia, the relic of a better day; 
a B. C. Packers’ Association salmon cannery; two hotels; an 
Indian Mission School, and an excellent hospital maintaining a 
very capable physician and surgeon and two competent nurses. 


Alert Bay is but three miles from the camp offices of this log- 


ging company. 


During the advent of the summer schedule, which embraces 
the major part of every year, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company operates two weekly steamers to Alert Bay and 
northern points, and the Union Steamship Company, over a 
similar route, offers three 
steamers per week. So this 
company is fortunate in having 


night in the week, with the ex- 
ception of Sunday and Monday 
evenings, which makes close 
connections with the steam tug 
operated by the Nimpkish 
Company between Alert Bay 
and Nimpkish. 


The Canadian Government 
has installed a large, modern 
wireless set at Alert Bay, to- 
gether with a land telegraph 
wire from Vancouver, travers- 
ing the coast north to this same 
village, as well as telephone 
system. These three institu- 
tions, in addition to the daily 
mails by boat, are taken ad- 
vantage of constantly by the 
Nimpkish Company. They are big and important factors in an 
operation one hundred and seventy-five miles away from the 
head office in Vancouver. Besides these means of communica- 
tion, the company has in operation a thoroughly up-to-date local 
telephone system, connecting all of its camps. 


Product: “Nimpkish Quality” Fir 


Four years ago the company began opening the Nimpkish 
tracts in a small way, gradually building -its railroads and 
supplying the most modern of machinery. until it is now capable 
of running six “sides”? should the market warrant. Since the 
beginning down to the present day its product has averaged 70 
per cent. Nimpkish “Quality” Fir; 16 per cent. hemlock; 9 per 
cent cedar; 3 per cent. larch and 2 per cent. spruce. While the 


fir has always averaged over one thousand board feet to the log, _ 
the average per log over all species of timber runs: cone 


a boat leave Vancouver every © 


ee 
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MANAGER 


like eight hundred feet. ‘“‘Nimpkish Quality” fir has an enviable 
reputation upon the British Columbia and American markets, 
and it is a peculiar geographical circumstance that this unusual 
fir belt lies the farthest north of any in the Province of British 
Columbia. 


In this one logging operation, spread over an area of twenty- 
five miles, there are five camps (numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
upon the accompanying drawing), three of which are producing 
units while one is a booming unit, and the other a loading unit. 
Distributed among these 5 wings are the 300 men employed by 
this company when business permits of a full crew. 
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MAP SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE FIVE CAMPS 


Camp No. 1. 


Upon the salt water at the mouth of the Nimpkish River, 
three miles from Alert Bay, lies this camp, the home of the camp 
offices. It is the terminal of the two main railroad lines connect- 
ing Nimpkish Lake with the Straits. At the end of the 1,400 
foot railroad trestle the company has erected fifteen 9 inch poles 
rigged with galvanized rope and tackle which permit of 15 
loads of logs being dumped into the salt water simultaneously. 
A huge “sorting” pocket and “runways” protected by a pile- 
driven breakwater 2,000 feet long, built by the company to allow 
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the separate rafting of any species of timber to suit any kind of 
mill order. All booms are tightened and swifters placed thereon 
with the aid of a donkey engine upon a float. 


Inasmuch as the tidal waters affect the “‘yarding out” of 
logs to a deep sea tug, the company utilizes an ingenious 
device, a “dead head,” rigged with a haulback block, sunk far 
out in the channel, which contrivance, in conjunction with a 
donkey engine upon a float and a powerful steam tug, make it 
possible and daily practical to yard out to the tug thirty-two 
sections of fir, about two millions of feet, at one time and upon 
one tide. 


All heavy shipments of equipment, supplies and coal are 
sent to Nimpkish by scow or freighter. These are unloaded 
quickly by a hoist and derrick working under steam, the mater- 
ials being transferred from scow to flat cars. The coal is 
unloaded with a clam shell bucket into ‘“‘over-hanging” coal 
bunkers capable of holding 700 long tons. Coal is the fuel for 
the two main line locomotives and the three steam tugs upon 
the plant. 


Warehouses, bunkhouses, family homes, a school, a round- 
house form the complement of this camp. A Fairbanks-Morse 
& Company 110 volt lighting plant supplies all the buildings 
with light in addition to powerful flood lights distributed over 
the booming area for emergency evening work. 


LOOKING AT NIMPKISH LAKE AND KLA-AN-CHE RIVER OVER TOP 
OF CAMP 3 


Camp No. 4. 


This camp is situated upon the old main line four miles from 
the salt water and one mile from the lake. This camp, when 
hemlock, larch and cedar are in demand, operates one high lead 
side, employing a new Empire Single Unit. The output of this 
camp is taken over the old line direct to Camp No. 1 and does 
not, in any way, conflict with or harass the movements of logs 
upon the new main line, the “pride of the outfit,’’ which takes 
care of the larger operations upon the lake. 
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Camp No. 2 is located on the 
northern end of Nimpkish 
Lake, a huge body of water 
sixteen miles long and two 
miles wide, five and one-half 
miles from Camp No. 1, at the 
lake terminals of the two main 
lines. This camp is very pret- 
tily situated. With the aid of 
an Empire 10 by 12 “half- 
breed” engine and a McLean 
Swing-Loading boom, an aver- 
age of forty loads per day of 
eight hours can be maintained. 
At this camp, in the fresh wa- 
ter, are held all surplus logs, 
and it is here that all chaff and 
culls are weeded out. It is here, 
also, that a Multnomah steam 
drag saw and boom auger, both 
located upon a float, saws off 
all broken ends of logs, bucks 
all wood logs for family and 
camp building uses, and bores 
all boom-sticks with a 414, inch 
hole and part way with a 12 
inch hole. 


ROCK CUT ON MAIN LINE 


Upon this Nimpkish Lake, which connects Camps 2, 3 and 
5, two steam tugs and one gas boat serve as the mediums of 
communications, one tug being used for the towing of ‘‘bag”’ 
booms of logs and the propulsion of two car ferries which facili- 
tate the movement of locomotives, trucks, coal cars, donkey 
engines, et cetera, from one exteremity of the lake to the other, 
while the other takes care of the transportation of men and 
supplies to the up-lake wings of the outfit. The Woods Opera- 
tor makes use of a thirty foot “speed boat’ for supervision pur- 
poses. Coal bunkers upon a trestle at this camp likewise make 
it easy for the tugs to take on fuel. 


TRAIN LOAD OF NIMPKISH QUALITY LOGS 


Camp No. 5. 


Camp No. 5 is the only “float”? camp upon the works. It 
logs the limits which lie adjacent to Nimpkish Lake. Here a 
yarder upon a float supporting an “a” frame brings the logs into 
the lake over a 1,500 foot tight line. When necessary, also, 
one or two yarders or roaders in the woods, “a la” high lead 
system, are used to yard the logs to the spar tree. 


Camp No. 3. 


This is the big producing unit of the company, and from 125 
to 150 men are always employed. Equipment is on hand to run 
three sides, one high lead operating with a most modern Empire 
Single Unit upon a set of all-steel swivel trucks, one high lead 
using a separate Empire yarder and a Washington Duplex loader 
and the other side just recently employing an Empire Skidder or 
“Flying Machine,” the first of its kind to be built by the Empire 
Manufacturing Company of Vancouver. 


One side at this camp, to take care of about twenty millions 
of feet of timber and to cut down a haul from three miles to 
one, uses a fifty foot roll-way into the lake down a fifty degree 
and raised in the “logging game.” 
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incline; this is done very successfully with little or no breakage. ¢ 
The three sides are all connected by about 7 miles of railroad. 


This camp is also electrically lighted with a Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse & Company 110 volt lighting plant. 


LOADING OPERATION AT CAMP 2 ON NIMPKISH LINE 


Railroad and Logging Equipment 


When the company went into the Nimpkish district it took 
over an old main line logging railroad connecting the salt water | 
with Nimpkish Lake, which line abounded in four and five per 
cent. grades and many sharp curves. Two years ago the com- 
pany, at a great expense, built a new main line which follows 
closely the banks of the Nimpkish River from the lake to the _ 
salt water. This main line is a regular scenic railway, for in — 
order to keep the adverse grade against the load down to a 
maximum of one per cent., to permit 20 loads being hauled at 
one time, many bridges and rock cuts had to be built and this 
road is now one of the most efficient main lines in the Province 
of British Columbia. All the railroading work, including the 
engineering work at Camp No. 3, has been done by a perman- | 
ent engineering crew of three men under the prsonal dictation ~ 
of Clifford M. English, graduate engineer and a young man with 
ten years’ of practical logging engineering experience. All of 
the twenty miles of steel throughout is of fifty-six and sixty 
pound material. The one hundred logging trucks are all of the 
connected type, fully air equipped, built either by the Pacific 
Car & Foundry Company or else at the Nimpkish plant accord- 
ing to specifications set down by the Pacific Company. The main _ 
line and Camp No. 4 work is done by a sixty ton “Shay” loco- | 
motive and a forty-five ton “Climax” locomotive. The three- | 
sided railroad Camp No. 8 is taken care of by one seventy ton 
and one sixty ton “‘Shay” locomotive. 


LOG DUMP—FIFTEEN CARS AT A TIME 


The “last word” in logging engines is an outstanding feature © 
of these camps, there being something like twenty donkey 
engines upon the works; this number includes two pile drivers, | 
two Empire Single Units (1114 by 14 yarder and 10 by 11 | 
Duplex operating under one 72 inch, extended fire-box boiler), — 
mounted upon sets of all-steel swivel trucks; one Empire Skidder | 
(yarder and duplex) upon another set of swivel trucks, one — 
Empire 1114 by 14 yarder, two Washington Duplex machines, | 
rigging engines, derrick engine, loading engine, booming engine, | 
et cetera. The important matter of “getting out the logs” rests | 
upon the capable shoulders of Neval B. McCauley, who was bor 


Mens Sines 


vice, excellent meals, and in the total absence of “kicks.” 
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Cook Houses and Bunk Houses 


To take care of the most particular appetites of loggers, five 
distinct cookhouse units are employed. The company points 
with pride to the fact that all of the cooks have been with the 
organization nearly since its inception, maintaining among 
themselves a good, healthy rivalry which results in splendid ser- 
No 
profits are anticipated from this phase of the business, every 
cent charged for meals being expended for the “‘good of the 
service.” 


NIMPKISH TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 
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“THE SILENT DRUMMER” 


The two largest camps leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of modern camp conveniences in the loggers’ homes. Two 
men only to the single room, individual beds, shower baths, 
electric lights, pool and card tables, laundry rocms with sta- 
tionary tubs, drying room, are some of the things to be particu- 
larly noted. 

Vancouver Offices 


The executive end of the business, all questions of camp 
policy and camp supervision, the purchase of all supplies from 
a bolt to a locomotive and the selling of all logs, wherein an 


Lumber Trade Commissioner Says It Looks Good for Eastern 
Market 


Mr. L. L. Brown, B. C. Lumber Trade Commissioner in East- 
ern Canada, who spent some weeks in Victoria and Vancouver, 
discussing with the government, and with the lumber indus- 
try, the problems of market extension work has returned to 
Toronto. The proposed educative campaign, which Mr. Brown 
initiated during his visit last fall, and which has been fully 
endorsed by the lumbermen and approved by the department, 
is to be tried out this year as thoroughly as the available funds 
will permit. 


Discussing the situation in Eastern Canada and the pros- 
pects for the coming season, Mr. Brown instanced the fact that 
in the city of Toronto building permits in January doubled the 
total of January, 1921, and that had been a record in the his- 
tory of building in that city. Toronto is assured of a lively 
building programme this year. The Niagara peninsula and all 
that part of Southwestern Ontario west to Lake St. Clair is also 
counting on great building activity for 1922. The Border Cities 
Board of Trade, whose field covers the communities in the latter 
area, is becoming a powerful factor in the industrial develop- 
ment centering there. Other parts of Ontario do not give such 
favorable promise of building demand. In Quebec province, and 
especially in Montreal, indications point to much construction. 


_ Montreal is almost assured of a housebuilding campaign, house- 


holders being in a state of active rebellion against big rental 


_ Increases demanded by landlords. 
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original sheet called the “Silent Drummer’”’ is sent to the buying- 
mills, periodically advertising the details of all products, and 
which has found favor with mill men, are handled through the 
Vancouver offices in the Standard Bank Building. 


TRESTLE ON MAIN LINE OF RAILROAD 


It is difficult to estimate the importance and value of a 
concern like the Nimpkish Timber Company to a city or the 
section of the country in which it operates. The moneys put 
into circulation by the highest kind of “productive energy’’ is 
enormous. The prosperity, success and happiness of hundreds 
of lives depends upon its successful conduct and so long as there 
is true and intelligent attention given to its responsibilities will 


| it prosper, a truly great institution. 


RAFT OF NIMPKISH QUALITY LOGS—100% NO. 1 


Every Piece of U.S. Lumber to be Branded 


Following the recommendation of Secretary Hoover, who 
warned lumber dealers that they “‘must clean house,” or face 
the probability of Congress passing a law to forbid shady prac- 
tices, manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers attending the 
Fourth American Lumber Congress have adopted a “pure food”’ 
resolution to meet the situation. 

The “pure food” law provides for the branding of every 
piece of lumber manufactured in the United States and favors 
the standardization of all lumber buiding products. By this 
plan the purchaser will know exactly what he will get when 
he places an order for lumber. Each piece of lumber will be 
pas he with the grade and the district where it is manufac- 
ured. 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING 


“We also wish to congratulate you upon the 
success of your Export Number this year, as we 
have heard very many complimentary remarks.” 


Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MERCHANT 
MARINE, LTD., 


By B. C. Keeley, General Agent. 
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This Is Your Opportunity. 7.e. 


N spite of the fact that the general status of business is still 
unsettled, yet on every side, there are sufficient encouraging 
signs of a revival of Canadian business which warrant the 

lumber industry looking to the coming season with every con- 
fidence. 


Compared with this period twelve 
months ago, it will be conceded that 
the barometer points to more settled 
conditions. Lumber has touched bet- 
tom; labor in the building trades is 
showing a greater willingness to lis- 
ten to reason, many lines of building 
materials have shown declines, and 
though in some cases still too high, 
yet they are below the high level of 
one year ago in almost every instance. 


And withal, the shortage of homes 
and buildings has not been relieved to 
even an appreciable extent. People 
who decided twelve months ago to 
rub along and wait for lower prices 
have now concluded that they have 
finally done with hunting houses and 
apartments, and will either buy or 
build this year in spite of present 
costs. From every city in the west 
comes the report, that the demand 
for houses is already far greater than 
can be coped with. What this will be 
by May first when leases expire can 
be best left to the imagination. 


The Incoming Tide of Immigration 


Thousands upon thousands of new 
homes are a vital need this year, and 
they will be erected even if costs were 
less favorable for already the van- 
guard of the army of new-comers is 
arriving. More than 700 immigrants 
from Great Britain arrived in Win- 
nipeg for western points in one day during March. A year of 
tremendous immigration is being prepared for. 


These newcomers will want, and must have, homes. Can- 
ada has not nearly sufficient for her present population. How 
are we going to house these thousands of ‘‘New Canadians” un- 
less building upon a vast scale is undertaken? 


There is no time to repine because the buying power of the 
farmer is impaired due to last year’s crop. Instead, it is time 
to seek new avenues for selling building materials. 


Manufacturers of substitutes for lumber are not taking 
things easy, they are pushing their products with the utmost 
vigor, and if they would hold their place the entire lumber 
industry must not merely follow suit, but must actually set the 
pace, by advocating building upon a wide scale and also by 


THE SPIRIT OF CANADA 


helping in every possible way the prospective builder to make 
a start. 

Not only does the season call for more intensive selling 
campaigns than ever before, but it also demands greater co- 
operation between all branches of the lumber industry in pro- 

moting the sale of lumber and build- 
ing materials generally. 


From the point of view of the retail 
dealer, especially at country points, 
conditions are perhaps not so favor- 
able as might be the case with city 
dealers, but because farmers will not 
launch out in any extensive building 
project is no reason for believing that 
business is not to be had. 


Small sales should be the object. 
The great need of the distributors of 
building materials today is more back- 
bone and less wishbone—backbone to 
realize that although farmers may 
not be building houses and barns, yet 
there is a good volume of business to 
be had in the shape of repair work, 
garages, additions and alterations, 
silos, chicken houses and so forth. In 
other words the lumber industry as a 


earth, and like the gigantic Wool- 


in the small items, that of late years 
we have affected to despise. 


Our trouble has been that we have 
grown careless—careless in buying 
and careless in selling. Several years 
of prosperity have taken away our 
vaunted ability to ‘‘hustle.” 
too much inclined to base our stan- 


years instead of upon the average of 
several seasons, and until we forget 


there ever was such a thing as war-inflated prosperity, we are 
going to spend valuable time repining when we should be — 


working. 


Safe conservative optimism should be our keynote upon — 


the threshold of a new building season, and existing conditions 
offer a sound foundation upon which to base that optimism. 
The lumber dealer is the man in direct touch with the con- 


suming public and can least afford to be pessimistic of the 
future, nor can he afford to waste time sighing over what might 
Facing the facts, knowing your business, and then — 


have been. 
going ahead with a determination to make the building season 
of 1922 the best year in history will do more for Canada than 
all the doleful forebodings that can be uttered. 


Confidence, optimism and hard work should be our form-_ 


ula for success. 


Re-forestation Urged to Replace Canadian 
Woods 


ORE mills on the Pacific slope and in Alaska and re-forest- 
ation of the Eastern States was the subject of a bulletin 
issued by the United States Forest Service. This two steps are 
essential in order to meet the American demand for pulp wood 
and paper. In emphasizing the fact that the U. S. had become 
dependent upon Canada and other countries for pulpwood and 
paper, the bulletin issues a warning that Canada cannot be 
looked upon as a source of supply for these two essentials for an 
indefinite period. 


American Capital in Canadian Pulp and Paper 


MERICAN investments in Canada for 1920 amounted to 
$325,000,000—more than half their total pre-war Canadian 
investment. Some of the items of last year’s investments are: 
Bonds purchased, $237,000,000; industrial investments, $50,- 
000,000; Western lands purchased, $7,000,000. It is estimated 


that thirty millions of the fifty-million-dollar industrial invest 
ment went into the pulp and paper industry. 


The Forest Products Laboratory—A Decennial 


Record 


We are in receipt of a very handsome volume under the 
above title. 


years, as follows: 


The plan of distribution followed in issuing the book has 


been approximately 1,500 copies have been sent to a list includ- 


ing prominent agencies in the forestry and wood-using field | 
mostly in this country and a few abroad. Trade periodicals, § 


trade and. technical associations, companies and corporations, 


forestry and engineering schools, and industrial research labor-_ 
atories are representative of the field covered. § 
After this initial distribution there will remain several hun- | 


dred copies which the committee has ner a may be disposed 
of by sale at cost, which is $1.75. 


whole has to come down close to — 


worth organization, work up a trade — 


We are © 


dards upon the highly prosperous — 


This is a record of the work of the Forest Products © 
Laboratory located at Madison, Wisconsin, during the past ten 
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British Columbia Lumber In Eastern Markets 


By G. B. Van BLARICOM, of Toronto Staff. 


HE general sittiation in the lumber market remains rather 
uncertain and business is reported by Eastern represen- 
tatives of B. C. mills as being a little off color during the 

past two or three weeks. Most of the yards are pretty well 
stocked up and until they have been relieved by current demand 
from some of the lumber carried, retailers are not disposed to 
enter the market for any large purchases. A few mixed car- 
loads are being bought. There is a fair demand for fir timbers 
and long joists—2x10, 2x12, dressed one-quarter scant, from 22 
ft. to 32 ft.inlength. These are being snapped up quite readily 
where offered at attractive prices. 


There have been a number of enquiries from the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals, the mine operators in Northern 
Ontario and other government branches for timber, but for what 
business has been placed there has been keen competition. The 
Toronto Transportation Commission is calling for about three- 
quarter million feet of switch ties in oak, hemlock, fir and yel- 
low pine. Some of these awards have already been made. The 
sizes required are 7x9, 9 ft. to 20 ft. in length. 


In shingles, there has been a slight increase in price during 
the past few days and the situation is a little stronger than it was 
last month. Few transient cars are reported at the present 
juncture and XXX and XXXXX are holding at the advanced fig- 
ure. It is expected that the requisitions for shingles will in- 
crease largely as the building boom develops. In the bigger 
cities, and particularly in the newer districts, there is a great 
deal of house construction going on; in fact all previous records 
in Toronto promise to be broken, judging by the number of per- 
mits already taken out. In the smaller towns and villages, 
the structural situation is-still very quiet owing to industrial ac- 
tivity and the disposition of farmers not to launch out in any such 
undertakings as new barns, dwellings or out-buildings. The 
country retailer finds his only trade at present in the line of 
general repairs and renovations. It is probable that business 
with the farmers will become better in the fall after they are 
assured of a good crop and of a better price for their produce 
and live stock. In the meantime, the economic motto with the 
majority of yeomen seems to be “What we have we'll hold.” 


The market for fir uppers, edge and flat grain flooring, 
ceiling, casing, base, and dressed finished material of all grades 
including cedar bevel siding is off and the business proferred is 
not attractive on account of low prices. Some of the B. C. mills 
do not care to accept any of it at the figures which have been 
named. No. 1 and 2 common boards and shiplap are maintain- 
ing their own fairly well although it is reported there has been 
a weakening in prices on No. 2 grades. Rough clears are also 
holding steadily. Eastern Standard, mountain dimension pine 
is moving at prices considerably lower than coast mills care to 
accept such business. Mountain pine is keeping up well, while 
No. 2 Mississippi Valley is rather hard to get. Shop and the 
better grades of mountain pine are also scarce and have been 
holding up well on the list. 


Eastern representatives of Western mills have had to meet 
stiff competition of late in Ontario and Michigan hemlock, 
Quebec spruce, jack pine and steam dried, B and better yellow 
pine, which is still coming in to Ontario in considerable quanti- 
ties owing to favorable freight rates, although the tendency on 
yellow pine has been toward an advance on account of the 
demand exceeding the production. 


The situation so far as the Eastern lumber market is con- 
cerned is somewhat uncertain, and it will be fully another 
month before any strong tendency comes to the surface to indi- 
cate whether 1922 is going to be a good year in business or 
merely one of quiet but slow improvement in general conditions. 
Eastern mills are getting ready to start operations toward the 
end of April or the beginning of May. The cut in the bush this 
winter was much smaller than usual due to the uncertain outlook 
and the fact that many manufacturers have considerable quan- 
tities of dry lumber still on hand which has not been disposed of. 
A number of plants closed down early last fall on account of 
the depression and still have a large consignment of logs on 
hand. How long the manufacturers in the East will operate 
their plants depends upon the way events shape up during the 
_ next few weeks. 


‘The export situation is not attractive owing to the political, 


industrial and labor disturbances overseas. Ocean freight rates 
are still excessive compared with those from Baltic points, 
which makes it almost impossible for Canadian mills to market 
their spruce and white pine in the Old Country. 


It is generally believed that logging costs in the East have 
touched bottom. Wages during the past winter were from $26 
to $32 a month in the bush and around the mill yards there will 
be a considerable cut throughout the ranks of both skilled and 
unskilled workers. Filers, band sawyers, doggers, setters, cull- 
ers, inspectors and others will have their pay decreased, so it is 
reported, from 15 to 20 per cent., while ordinary yard labor will! 
not be paid more than 25 to 30 cents an hour. The mills believe 
that they can obtain all the help desired at the reduced schedule, 
as there is an abundance of men at all points. Many who have 
returned from the bush, are anxiously waiting the opening of 
the mills in order to get employment. 


There has been a heavy decline in the lumber harvest in 
Ontario. During the past year the total cut in the Georgian 
Bay and Northern Ontario districts, according to statistics ga- 
thered by the “Canada Lumberman,” was 485,253,651 feet, a de- 
crease of 104,403,865 feet from the previous year, which was 
one of unusual activity in the industry. Lath production in the 
same area showed a falling off of 45,000,000 pieces. In the 
Ottawa Valley, the total lumber cut in 1921 was 236,660,764 
feet as compared with 273,825,631 in 1920 and 297,950,350 in 
1919. Lath showed a decrease of 1,710,789 pieces, while the 
shingle output declined by over 4,000,000. The drop in lum- 
ber prices during the past year in the east was all the way from 
thirty to sixty per cent. and few, if any, operators made any 
profit. The vast majority carried on business at a loss in order 
to keep their organizations together. 


Wholesalers are not buying stocks in any large quantities 
at the present time. They claim that millmen are asking much 
more for their season’s cut than they—the wholesalers—can 
afford to pay. In some instances, there is a difference from 
what the wholesalers offer and the mill men ask of between $6 
to $12 a thousand on white pine, jack-pine and spruce. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, it is thought that values on most lines of 
lumber have touched rock bottom and, while there may be a 
few readjustments on slow moving grades, the present schedule 
of prices is likely to prevail. In another month it is hoped that 
the situation will be somewhat clarified. 


_All talk of a runaway market and a sharp advance in quota- 
tions in case there is normal requisition is now largely discounted 
and the concensus of opinion, as gathered from various sources, 
seems to be that each month will show a steady but gradual 
gainindemand. While there is likely to be more business in the 
lumber line going this year than last year, there will be keen 
competition for it and manufacturers realize that they will have 
to get out and hustle if they want to keep things on the move 
and turn over their stock in any appreciable quantities. 


There are several encouraging signs in the hardwood trade 
in that holders of the better grades of birch, maple, ash and bass- 
wood are inclined to retain what they have rather than accept 
offers that are being made at the present time. Automobile 
concerns have been buying in fairly large quantities; furniture 
factories are moderately busy, but agricultural implement works 
are very quiet. Then, it is rumored, that the purchasing agents 
of large concerns such as railways, have been instructed to buy 
only for immediate requirements and this tends to make the out: 
look somewhat uncertain. 


Among the interesting visitors during the past few days 
was Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands for B. C., who was 
called East owing to the illness of his father, George R. Pat- 
tullo, of Woodstock, Ont., the veteran Registrar of Oxford 
County. Mr. Pattullo paid a visit to the new display rooms of 
L. L. Brown, B..C. Lumber Commissioner, on Yonge Street, 
which are being elaborately fitted up with samples of all kinds 
of B. C. woods in the various grades, widths and thicknesses. 
Mr. Brown, the Commissioner, who was called West last month 
owing to the illness of his wife, is expected home in a few days. 
When the new quarters of Mr. Brown are completed and the 
interior work finished, the province of British Columbia will be 
able to boast of as fine a representation of mountain and coast 
forest products as could possibly be desired. 
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Foreign Trade On The Pacific 


Captain Robert Dollar Tells of Opportunities for Foreign Trade and What we Must Do to 
Secure It. 


of Trade of Vancouver, 

B. G.,: early: in. Apral 
Captain Robert Dollar, one of 
the very earliest pioneers of 
Foreign Trade on the Pacific 
Coast, stated that the outlook 
for the first three months ahead 
was very encouraging, but that 
we must not look for any very 
heavy business for 1922. He 
then proceeded to tell of many 
things in connection with the 
Foreign Trade movement. 


\ T a luncheon at the Board 


The great development of 
the world’s commerce on the 
Pacific ocean was pointed to. 
Thirty years ago the entire 
tonnage on the Pacific Coast 
was only 300,000 tons—today 
it exceeds 30,000,000 tons. In 
1796 at Singapore an 800-ton 
ship took three weeks to discharge her cargo, in 1916 Captain 
Dollar was in Singapore and raised Ned with the authorities be- 
cause they only unloaded 1,000 tons a day out of a 16,000-ton 
vessel he had in the harbor. 


Referring to the things necessary to bring foreign fede to 
us, Captain Dollar says, first, we must suit ourselves to our cus- 
tomer. We must give him what he wants, not what we have 
left over that we would like to sell him. We must study his 
markets, see what his needs are and then supply them just as he 
wants things. 


In transacting a business of Foreign Trade it is of the ut- 
most importance that the head of the concern go to the mar- 
kets he intends to enter and learn at first hand the needs and 
requirements of those markets. Then he must gather in his 
concern “the right kind of men and following that he must de- 
velop his organization. Organization is absolutely essential to 
success, and that organization must be at both ends of the line. 
And added to the above and most important of all, a concern 
must practice absolute integrity and honesty. 


“There is an honesty,” he said, ““which a man keeps, and he 
goes right up to the prison door and never goes in. There is 
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Relief Maps For Logging Operators - 


By P. L. LYFORD, of Clark & Lyford, Ltd. Forest Engineers, 7 | 


skid the logs in a few hundred yards to the water, logging 

engineers and logging maps were unknown. As the timber 
operations become more remote and as the investment necessary 
to begin an operation increased, it became more and more im- 
portant that “guess work” should be supplanted by “know 
how.” 

At first the maps consisted of outlines of the “limits” with 
a few sketches showing the principal topographical features. 
These gradually gave way to the topographical survey and the 
contour map. These maps, while accurate and satisfactory to 
the trained engineer, have but little relative value to the man 
of the woods not versed in their use. The need for a presenta- 
tion of a timber “show” that can be readily read and understood 
by anyone has given rise to the Relief Map. 

The accompanying photographs show: 

1. The flat contour map, which is a sample of a Clark 


& Lyford Logging Map, covering about 114 square miles of 
area. 


hae the old days of logging, when horses and oxen were used to 


_, 2. The Relief Map, built up to reproduce the surface con- 
ditions as indicated by the topographic features shown on the 
logging map. 
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another kind of honesty which is absolutely straight. By the 
exercise of the latter kind you not only get business for yourself 
but you get reputation for the country you come from. The 
character of the individual reflects the character of his 
country.”’ 


True commerce, he stated, was an exchange of commodities 
and referred to the difficulties that existed at present in trading 
with Japan, which was buying more than she was selling. He 
went on to say that China offered the greatest opportunity for 
the development of foreign trade of any other country in the 
world. He emphasized the futility of sending catalogues to 
such a country in the English language, because, he added, they 
were never looked at and just burned. 


As to fields for Foreign Trade, probably the most prolific 
as to possibilities is China. On the Yangste River alone there 
lives one-eighth of the entire human population of the world. 
These people supply everything for their own wants, but what 
a chance for trade with them? 


Extremely essential for success in Foreign Trade is GRIT. 
You must not wilt—just hang on. There are many discourag- 
ing features. On one occasion the offices of Captain Dollar’s 
company, located 1600 hundred miles up a river, were raided 
and burned. Six months later, and just before Captain Dol- 
lar’s arrival there, they were raided and burned again. Cap- 
tain Dollar wrote Dr. Yen, who was a good friend of the Cap- 
tain, that he didn’t mind being burned out once a year, but that 
he thought twice a year was too much. Dr. Yen replied that 
he agreed with him and that in the.future he would only be 
raided once a year. 


On another occasion a certain Chinese general became 
hard up. He accordingly seized one of the Captain’s steamers 
and sent notice that without $65,000 was forthcoming that the 
steamer would be otherwise disposed of. He got the $65,000, 
but Captain Dollar didn’t tell how the amount was charged off 
on his books. 


The matter of port charges is a very important one in 
developing the Foreign Trade of a port. At San Francisco the 
port charges are 43 cents a ton, at Seattle 65 cents, and in Van- 
couver 80 cents. He also referred to the recent municipal tax 
which shipping companies were being asked to pay, and asked _—C 
if it was wise that such increased burdens be placed on anindus- _ 
try the development and extension of which meant so much to ~ 
the country. - | 
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The Logging Map, (1), is the result of a detailed survey, | 
involving accurately leveled base lines at intervals of not more 


RELIEF MAP OF THE SAME AREA. BUILT UP TO SHOW TOPO. 
GRAPHIC CONDITIONS SHOWN ON CONTOUR MAP. 


than a half mile apart, and cruise lines five chains apart over 
the whole area; that is, four runs through each Forty. As 
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CONTOUR MAP COVERING ABOUT ONE AND ONE-HALF 
SQUARE MILES OF AREA, TWENTY FOOT CONTOURS. 

The contours show the elevations at twenty-five foot inter- 
vals. 
In addition to the topography, the timber is shown by For- 
ties in two-size classes directly on the map, the trees twenty- 
seven inches and up being cruised separately from those ten to 
twenty-seven inches in diameter breast-high. The timber type 
boundaries are indicated by dotted lines. The composition of 
the stand and approximate stand per acre are indicated by sym- 
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bols in small circles—Thus C-11 means that the stand is prac- 
tically all Cedar and averages 40 to 60 M ft. per acre throughout 
the type; HF-1 indicates a stand of Hemlock and Fir, over 60 M. 
ft. per acre, and so on. 


THE RELIEF MAP, (2), is made by cutting out pieces of 
cardboard following the boundaries of the area surveyed, and 
the curves of each 25 foot contour, starting with the contour 
representing sea-level. The cardboard is of such a thickness 
that each layer represents approximately 25 feet rise in eleva- 
ais according to the scale of the map, which is 16 inches to a 
mile. 

This sort of a map is very useful in that the location of the 
heavy, medium and light stands of timber is clearly shown by the 
colored type areas in their relation to the hills, slopes, streams 
and other natural features. The types show as shaded areas in 
the photograph, the darkest areas being the heaviest stands. 
These shade areas are in green and brown colors on the ori- 
ginal relief map from which the photograph was taken. 


The utility of the Logging Map to an operator is obvious, 
especially where the surface conditions are rough and irregular, 
as in this instance. The Relief Map enables the observer to yis- 
ualize the details of the ground conditions, and actually see the 
slopes, valleys, hill-tops, etc., in miniature, and can tell at a 
glance, for example, how high up he will have to go to reach 
the extent of the loggable types of timber, and also pick out 
locations for settings. 


The cost of the Logging Map is generally well known to be 
very reasonable, and the additional cost of a Relief Map is in 
the neighborhood of $100 per square mile, varying with the 
character of the topography. The higher the ground, the more 
work it requires to build up the Relief Map. 

The Relief Map is essential in cases where difficulty is ex- 
perienced in reading the flat topographic logging map. It is 
not easy for any except the trained eye to visualize readily the 
hills, valleys, ridges, etc. from the flat map. Loggers who have 
seen the Relief Maps, and who have used them for special pur- 
poses recognize their value and recommend them. 


B. C. Lumber To Be Extensively Used In United States 


J. A. Nowell, of St. Paul, is Optimistic Concerning Building Outlook. 


46 JF) RITISH COLUMBIA lumber will be extensively used in 
B the immense building movement which has been inau- 


gurated in the United States,’”’ was the opinion express-- 


ed recently by J. A. Nowell, of St. Paul, who is president of the 
McGillivray Creek Coal and Coke Company, in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass. At the moment, however, he is more interested in the 
lumber game and refused to discuss the coal situation, as he 
claimed he was more or less out of touch with local conditions. 


For the past month or so, Mr. Nowell has been traveling ex- 
tensively. When in New York, a month ago, he found that the 
demand for British Columbia lumber, particularly spruce, was 
quite brisk, and, with the opening up of spring, he anticipates a 
strong movement of B. C. lumber to the eastern states. 
“Though the all-rail rate from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast 
is high, still the demand is for quick delivery, and, in order to 
secure the commodity, the lumber dealers are ready to meet the 
increased freight costs,’’ Mr. Nowell stated. 


Reason for Big Demand. 


_ The reason for the increased demand for British Colum- 
bia lumber, the visitor explained, was principally due to the fact 
that American mill operators had a very bad season. In the 
southern states the weather was most unsuitable for logging 
operations, while in the Carolinas an unprecedented snowfall 
caused no little inconvenience. In Wisconsin, the principal cut, 
which is hemlock, is said to be very much below the average of 
other years, and, consequently, American lumbermen are forced 
to look to the B. C. mills for a goodly portion of their supply for 
the coming building operations. 


___Im New York state alone, Mr. Nowell declared, the build- 
mg permits taken out in the month of February were two and a 
half times greater than for the corresponding month in 1921, 
and this condition, Mr. Nowell stated, would be general through- 
out many states of the Union. 

__. I look for the lumber market in June, when the proposed 
building movement will be at its height, to be very firm, and 
. British Columbia mill men are making plans to secure their full 
_ share of the increased trade,” Mr. Nowell declared. 
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The harvesting of a successful crop is of first importance 
to Canada. What are the federal and various provincial de- 
partments of agriculture doing to bring this about? 

A somewhat better tone in business is noted with the 
strengthening of the markets for agricultural products. While 
it is not anticipated that there will be any great revival of buying 
throughout the country until another crop has been harvested, 
it is recognized that retailers’ shelves are, for the most part, 
bare and that any demand will be quickly reflected in orders 
for wholesalers and manufacturers; this demand is in some cases 
being anticipated, and there is a tendency to prepare with mod- 
erate stocks of goods. 

It is rather interesting to note the coincidence that the rise 
in price of wheat comes at a time when there is discussion of 
a proposal that a world pool be formed for the purpose of con- 
trolling the handling of wheat. If anything of the kind can be 
worked out to the interests of the producer it would be a good 
thing for Canada, but it must be remembered that at bottom 
the old economic laws of supply and demand are at work, as al- 
ways, and that when an effort to control prices at the expense 
of the consumer has the effect of reducing consumption then 
the producer cannot merely by organizing, secure more than 
economic justice awards him; it is the consumer who really de- 
cides the price which the producer must accept. 


There are further evidences that the rises in the prices of 
wheat and other farm products are having their effect upon the 
business situation. It is the first really constructive develop- 
ment which has been noted in a long period—the first which 
The Financial Post has been able to report in these business ar- 
ticles which have dealt faithfully with the situation, as indicated 
by reliable reports from many sources. For the time being the 
effect must be regarded as more or less sentimental, although, 
there are perhaps 50,000,000 bushels still in Western Canada. 
It canot be expected that there will be a strong forward move- 
ment without reactions, but the prospect of higher prices for 
the coming harvest will encourage the farmers to put in larger 
acreages than could have been expected if the prospect for 
another unprofitable crop continued. 
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A HAT the coming season holds forth for the lumber in- 

W dustry as a whole and the prairie retail dealer in par- 

ticular is of course, problematical, but men whose 

opinion carries weight are decidedly optimistic over the present 

outlook. Asa case in point, EK. J. D. Stinson, Western Manager 
of MacLean Building Reports Ltd., has to say: 


“In comparison with recent years,” 1922 is substantially 
leading in the number of contemplated projects which have 
been reported, and a fair percentage of contracts have already 
been awarded. Some of these contracts are large undertak- 
ings, and have added a decided stimulus to the Building Trade.” 
At present the trade is estimating on several large projects 
scattered throughout the prairies and there seems to be excel- 
lent possibilities of the work going ahead. Among the proposed 
buildings definitely in sight are: 


Chemistry building, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
$400,000; Film exchange, Winnipeg, $200,000; Daniel MclIn- 
tyre, Technical School, Winnipeg, $700,000; Home for Feeble 
Minded, Edmonton, $250,000; additional four rooms Cecil 
Rhodes School, Winnipeg; provincial jail, Prince Albert, Sask., 
$350,000, making a total of nearly $2,000,000. 


Winnipeg, too, has in contemplation the erection of a mil- 
lion dollar apartment hotel of 130 suites, containing the most 
modern conveniences in every way. A corporation, publicly 
owned, is being formed and it is planned to place the shares in 
this corporation within the reach of everyone, $25 being the 
prospective cost, and every share, it is hoped, will be sold to a 
Winnipeg citizen. Many large firms have promised to get be- 
hind this venture and aid in starting the ball rolling for a pros- 
perous building season. 


These are among the mose extensive undertakings, but 
apart from them there is a tremendous program of construc- 
tion in smaller buildings, particularly in respect to dwellings and 
alterations actually placed or contemplated. 


Outlook is Bright 


Fred Ritter, secretary of the W. R. L. A., says that the 1922. 


building season looks very good in the cities and even at country 
points the outlook is bright. He bases this prediction upon the 
greatly increased number of plans the plan department of the 
organization has drafted for its members. The last two 


months says Mr. Ritter, have been the busiest months this de- 


partment has had ever since 1919, and this leads him to believe 
that we are due for a good year from the point of view of 
building. 


The lumber dealers on the prairies are getting behind a 
big silo campaign which will be launched by the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association in an effort to create a demand for 
Prairie region. This is more an educative than a selling cam- 
paign. Five thousand dollars have been appropriated by the 
association for this purpose, and Secretary Ritter is very optim- 
istic as to the results expected. President Dutton’s word to 
the members, in respect to the silo campaign, was as follows: 
“Work to sell at least one silo this year. Think silos; study 
silos; talk silos; enthusiasm and work will sell silos. 


Last year the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association were instrumental in selling over 500 silos in West- 
ern Canada, and that in a year when conditions were not any 
too good. This year the farm journals, railways, banks, and re- 
tail merchants, and in fact everybody, are getting behind this 
silo movement, as it is felt that the prosperity of Western Can- 
ada lies more in mixed farming than in straight grain growing. 


Home Builders to be Active. 


Based upon reports received -from various of the larger 
centres of the Prairie provinces, home building will comprise a 
very large part of the 1922 business. 


Last year conditions as a whole were against an extensive 
building boom in this direction. Prices for all materials, high 
wages, and the psychological effect of our being in the middle 
of the buyer’s strike all militated against any unduly heavy de- 
mand for building material, but even so, the amount of con- 
struction undertaken was far greater than had been expected.. 
This year conditions are even more satisfactory for the opening 
of the 1922 season. Material prices are still higher than pre- 
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war figures, which is only to be expected—but on the whole the 
cost of buildings shows a considerable decline from last year’s 
level. 


In spite of the example of last spring when during the best 


part of the season weeks of time were wasted trying to reach a 
basis of agreement on wages and working conditions, it seems 


that some of the building trades unions are going to repeat 


their error. Price is the only consideration with hundreds of 
prospective builders, both of homes and all other classes of con- 
struction, and these are in very many cases holding back wait- 
ing for a lowering of building costs. Even though there is a 
good volume of work already contracted for, yet in Winnipeg 
and the West the prospect for a large quantity of construction 
will depend entirely upon whether the prospective builders are 
satisfied that present costs are as low as they will be for some 
time. 


Prices for the completed building, no matter what descrip- . | 


tion it may be are still considerably above pre-war levels and 


people in other occupations and callings who have felt the full © 4 


force of the deflation movement are apt to think that build- 
ing costs should conform a little more to the general trend. 


Refuse Wage Cuts. 


A number of meetings have already been held between con- 
tractors and the union representatives, but at this writing a 
deadlock exists between builders and the “key trades.”’ It was 
proposed to cut the bricklayers’ wage to $1 per hour instead of 
$1.15, but representatives of the union state that the cut was 
strongly opposed. Very much the same conditions prevail in 
respect to carpenters who have hitherto resisted any attempt 
to lower wages in keeping with commodity prices. Further 
than this, according to one labor official there is a common un- © 
derstanding between the unions in respect to fighting “scab” 
labor in the event of wage negotiations coming to naught. 


It is hard to credit that with our short season, and with 
conditions such that an unprecedented building boom would 
result from a whole-hearted effort on the part of both dealers 
in supplies and labor that the men should still stand out against 
a reasonable wage cut, particularly as present costs are admit- 
tedly too high to offer any real inducement to numbers of people 
who are waiting to build homes. 


As WESTERN LUMBERMAN has consistently preached, 
we shall never see a real building boom in this country until all 
contributing factors get together to make building a possibility. 
Some materials are still far too high. Wages right through the 
building trades are too high. These conditions will have to be 
rectified, and prices brought down in line with lumber, if con- 
stragtons ee of the basic industries of the country—is to 

ourish. q 


The deadlock between builders and union recalls the situa- 
tion in Toronto where a short time ago the carpenters announced 
that because steady work is hard to discover they find it neces- 
sary to charge a dollar an hour for their services next summer 
instead of ninety cents. 
so much work to be done that they found it necessary to raise 
the rate. 
and coming when it can be done. 
for the carpenters, it can’t. 


ing trades. In the present circumstances they rather have to | 
be coaxed to put their money into houses. : 


The building season of 1922 might easily overshadow that 
of 1921 in every direction, but whether it actually will or not 
rests to a large extent upon costs, and as wages are a goodly — 
proportion of the costs, it would seem the wise course for labor — 
to forget “standards of living” for the time being, and by accept 
ing a wage cut, make costs so much more attractive that the 
“living” part of their creed would become a visible fact for 
twelve months of the year instead of seven or eight, as is often 
the case under present schedules. 


A few years ago of course there was 


There is nothing like getting the public both going _ 
In this case, unfortunately © 
People do not have to build ina | 
large enough number of cases to affect conditions in the build- 
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Railroad Wins Damages 
from Driver of Motor 
— Truck that Engine 
, Hit 
ue respective rights of railways and motor vehicles at grade 
crossings figured conspicuously in a recent decision by 
the Municipal Court of Cleveland in which the New York 
Central Railroad was awarded judgment in the sum of $331.26 


for damage done to a locomotive in a collision with a heavy 
motor truck. 


The evidence showed that on November 13, 1921, Harold 
L. Wilcox drove a 4-ton truck onto a grade crossing at Wickliffe, 
Ohio, with the result that it was hit by a fast passenger train, 
doing considerable damage to the locomotive. 


The crossing where the accident occurred is 24 feet wide, 
planked, stone filled, and was in good condition. Regular 
crossing signs were located on each side of the tracks. 


Wilcox said he had the windshield and the curtains closed 
on the cab of his truck, but saw the headlight of a train com- 
ing from the east; however, it looked to be about a mile away, 
so he continued ahead at a speed of about four miles an hour. 
The front wheels of his truck crossed the track on which the 
train was coming and then the motor stalled, leaving the big 
truck standing squarely across the track. There was no time 
to signal the train to stop, the driver jumping from his seat just 
in time to escape injury and probably death. 


The railway company brought suit for damages to its loco- 
motive, alleging that the accident was due wholly to the negli- 
gence of the driver, and the court awarded the company judg- 
ment in the full amount of its claim. 


The court’s decision in this case makes clear that the rights 


_ of passengers on trains to protection at grade crossings are 


paramount to those of persons riding in motor vehicles. On this 
point the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, a few years 
ago, held: 


“Because of the fact that a collision between a railroad 
train and an automobile endangers not only those in the auto, but 
also those on board the train, and also because the car is more 
readily controlled than a horse vehicle and can be left by the 
driver, if necessary, the law exacts from him a strict perform- 
ance of the duty to stop, look and listen before driving upon a 
railroad crossing where the view is obstructed, and to do so at a 
time and place where stopping and looking and listening will 
be effective.” 


Fast passenger and mail trains, operated on regular sche- 
dules, are essential to the public weal, and, therefore, cannot be 
interfered with unnecessarily at grade crossings without putting 
the blame for accidents, if any occur, upon those who carelessly 


_ obstruct the right-of-way. 


. The serious danger to which passengers and employees on 
trains are subjected on account of motor vehicles being care- 
lessly driven onto grade crossings is strikingly shown by acci- 
dents due to such causes. For instance, the engineer and fire- 
man were killed and 27 passengers, 10 mail clerks and 2 express 
messengers were hurt on July 28, 1921, when an eastbound 
passenger train struck a 5-ton truck that had become stalled at 
night on a Lincoln Highway grade crossing in Indiana. In ad- 
dition to the large number of persons killed and injured, the 
railroad company’s property was damaged to the extent of 
approximately $50,000. 


The facts surrounding the accident show that the truck 
became stalled on the track through the fault of the driver, 
and that nothing was done to protect the lives of the passen- 
gers and employees on the approaching train. 


Another similar accident occurred on April 30, 1921, on 
the Big Four Railroad in Ohio, when the driver of a 5-ton truck, 
loaded with five tons of stone, drove his machine onto a country 
grade crossing, obviously without taking any of the ordinary 
safety precautions incumbent upon a motorist under such con- 
ditions. In the collision that ensued, the truck driver was 
seriously injured, the lives of the crew and the passengers on 
the train were put in danger, and the railroad company’s dam- 
age to property was great. 
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Trains are operated under conditions that surround travel- 
lers upon highways with the fullest measure of protection. 
Whenever there have been accidents attributable to negligence 
on the part of the railroads or their employees, the railways 
have been held responsible. The Cleveland case makes the rule 
or responsibility work both ways, and the decision is noticed 
that the rights of railways and their passengers cannot be violat- 
ed with impunity. 


Extensive safety work has been done by railroads to pre- 
vent grade-crossing accidents, but there has not been whole- 
hearted co-operation on the part of motorists. The safety rule, 
“Stop, look and listen,”’ is altogether too often ignored. Cross- 
ing signs, alarm bells and gates, in many cases, fail to stop 
speeding drivers from rushing onto railroad tracks just ahead 
of approaching trains, thus endangering not only their own 
lives, but also those of train passengers and employees. 


General Insurance of Employees Promotes 
Greater Efficiency and Longer Service 
ROUP insurance means the protection of a group of em- 

C5 ployees of one concern by life insurance policies, payable 

upon the death of the insured in each case to such bene- 

ficiary or beneficiaries as he himself has indicated. As a rule 
the premiums are paid by the employing concern, the insurance 
remaining in force as long as the employee remains in its employ. 


Group insurance, while still on the threshold of its develop- 
ment, has already been in operation long enough to enable us to 
observe the results of its operation in actual practice. As it 
works out, the general experience is that at first the employees 
are prone to look upon the scheme with some degree of doubt, 
suspecting that there must be a catch in it somewhere. Then, 
one after another, deaths begin to occur; and in every instance 
the money is paid over as arranged. The result is that the em- 
ployees begin to see what the scheme really does, their jobs 
look better to them, loyalty is enhanced, the serious-minded 
workers remain with the firm, labor turnover is thus materially 
reduced, and efficiency is increased. 


It is noteworthy that in every case in which the group in- 
surance idea has been given a real try-out it has been enthusias- 
tically continued. 


Leaving generalities, and coming down to actual figures, 
the per capita cost of labor turnover varies over a wide range, 
according to size of business, nature of operations, and other 
factors. In some cases it is found that the cost of hiring a new 
employee and breaking him in until his efficiency reaches nor- 
mal, figures out at $75 and even higher. The minimum thus 
far recorded for large concerns is $40. 


In plants of any considerable size a 50 per cent. turnover 
of labor is not unusual, and on this basis and a conservative 
cost for breaking in of $50 for each employee, there is an annual 
overhead for each employee of $25 for cost of changes in per- 
sonnel. 


This figure, it has been proved, can be materially reduced 
by group insurance, thus making an actual gain in dollars and 
a very handsome addition to the credit side of profit and loss 
account. 


But in addition there is the effect of relief from worry on 
the part of the employee expressed in a corresponding increase 
in efficiency, instituted by the fact that he has that insurance 
policy freeing him from a very considerable mental strain. The 
good effect of that relief, multiplied by the number of em- 
ployees in a whole organization, represents a tremendous in- 
crease in efficiency; while besides the relief from worry, every 
employee becomes more imbued with loyalty, and therefore 
more productive. - 


A CURE FOR OFFICE FAG 


Mr. L. 8. Hildebrandt, manager of the Progressive Engin- 
eering Works, Ltd., presented the Editor of WESTERN LUM- 
BERMAN with a copy of their 1922 calendar the other day. 
Anytime we get fagged now all we have to do is to raise our 
eyes and sit, listening for the crack of the rifle that 1s to bring 
down that big moose. 
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AMONG THE WHOLESALERS 


HOLESALE lumber men in Winnipeg are looking for a 
season of very fair activity and give good reasons for 
their opinion. The growing need for homes; the fact 

that the building program is several years behind; better prices 
for farm products, and a greater disposition on the part of labor 
to co-operate with builders are all cited as contributing causes 
to a period of active construction. 


As presenting this optimistic point of view, one wholesaler 
who keeps in close touch with business conditions said: “All 
told I think that 1922 should see a substantial increase in general 
building activity. The country has passed through the worst 
stages of depression, and is now on the upgrade. Indications 
are multiplying that general industry is advancing slowly but 
surely. The fact that construction activity has maintained a 
fairly high level through the winter months, taken with other 
known factors, gives promise to an unusually good year for con- 
struction in 1922.” 


Discussing prices it was said that due to the rise in bond 
prices and the present favorable cost of building, mortgage 
money would probably be available at lower rates, but prices for 
this season could not decline to any extent, if at all, and al- 
though a year or two of active building would eventually bring 
construction values down, yet the present unfilled need offers 
little hope that building costs will be lower during the 1922 
season, while it was a possibility that slight advances would be 
noted towards fall . 


The present outlook is that construction this year will fur- 
nish a good opportunity for profit to the builder, and both 1922 
and 1923 will be years of more than normal building activity, but 
the prospects are that the man who builds during the coming 
season will stand a much better chance of making a profitable 
return than will the man who postpones construction work until 
pene, because of the relatively lower cost of much of the ma- 
terial. 


While it is true that another year several items such as 
freight, will be lower than at present, yet these will be offset 
by advances in some materials, so that taking everything into 
consideration, it is conceded generally that 1922 is an exception- 
ally favorable year to advocate construction. 


Depends Upon Crop Outlook. 


“Personally I look for the demand to come in heavily dur- 
ing the next three months,” said another wholesaler, but after 
June it may slow up a little until along in August, then we can 
look for a good business right to freeze-up.” 


This gentleman said that well informed men in every fine of 
business expected that a real revival of business would not occur 
until close to September, and he personally believed that that 
period would see a complete resumption of Canadian industry 
in every line which would gain impetus during the fall and win- 
ter and would be in full swing next year. 

So far as the coast mills are concerned they are not looking 
for any great volume of business this spring, in the opinion of 
another wholesaler, and expect that orders will be light from 
the prairies until the crop shows up this coming summer. The 
mill men are manufacturing on a light schedule as not only is 
the prairie demand very slack but the rail trade is also slow. 
Building progress for the railroads, being curtailed, are also 
affecting business to a considerable extent. In respect to prices 
it was said that common grades are now as low as in pre-war 
days, while the upper grades are only slightly higher—away be- 
low the percentage of increase shown by many other commodi- 
ties. 

Profits Are Wiped Out. 


Lumber manufacturers are worried men these days, was 
stated, the general run of prices at the mills are not sufficient 
to show a profit and in many cases every thousand feet manu- 
factured represents an actual loss. 


A number of mills which had started to manufacture on a 
small scale, have closed down again owing to existing ufavor- 
able conditions which offer no immediate prospect of improve- 
ment, and there is little prospect of them starting up again 
until the market warrants the manufacturer producing at a 
sufficient margin above cost to make it worth while. These 


facts in themselves are a potent argument against any prospect 
of lumber prices declining further even to a slight extent. 


Foreign trade is fairly satisfactory. Indications at the first 
of the year appeared to show that export demand would be fully 
as good as last year and while Japan is still maintaining a fair 
trade, Australia and China had not purchased to the extent an- 
ticipated and to the present unless this demand shows a consider- 
able improvement it may result in production being still further 
curtailed on account of mills catering to this class of trade clos- 
ing down. 

Summarizing interviews with several western wholesalers 
the impression one gathers is that few mills are enjoying any 
great volume of output due to slow demand and uncertain 
prospects. Of these producing mills some can turn out lumber 
cheaper than others, due in part to not having to buy logs in the 


open market, then again other mills have a very fair volume of 


local trade, which helps to take care of their output. 

On the whole, however, lumber production was being cur- 
tailed and comparatively little manufactured stock was being 
accumulated, which quite naturally meant higher prices when 
the demand arose. 

Manufacturers were no longer producing “on spec” and 
wanted to see the business in sight before resuming operations. 


In respect to shingles many mills are closed, others again — 


are not running at anything like capacity; but there was an am- 
ple shingle supply in sight and if the demand grew quickly the 
manufacturers could start producing again at very short notice. 

Western wholesalers look for business to be very largely 
confined to the cities for the next two or three months, but with- 
out exception give as their opinion, that with any reasonable 
crop prospect during the early summer there will be a very fair 
volume of business from all country points, as farmers have done 
little or no building for several years. 


Contemplated New Work Shows Exceptional Volume. 


The volume of contemplated new work reported in Can. 
ada during February, according to MacLean Building Reports 
Limited amounted to $27,011,200, compared with $22,391,600 
in January. Construction contracts awarded in February 
amounted to $10,718,300 compared with $8,392,600 in Janu- 
ary. Residential buildings accounted for 37.8% of the Feb- 
ruary total and amounted to $4,049,200. Business buildings 
amounted to $2,539,600, or 23.7% of the total; industrial build- 
ings, $610,000, or 5.7%; public works and utilities, $3,519,500, 
or 32.8%. Industrial building, although small, shows a gra- 
tifying increase over the previous month. 

During January the Wholesale Price Index of 48 building 
materials receded to a point 6.1% below December, 1921, and is 
now 88.13% above 1913 compared with a peak of 183.8% 
reached in May, 1920. 
the high level. 


There seems no good reason why we should not witness in 
1922, a revival in building construction upon the largest scale 
since the boom days of 1912 and 19138. Wages have come down 
in a considerable degree, and labor in the building trades is easy 
to secure, and, in general more efficient than it has been for 
several years. Building costs, while still above the level of pre- 


war times, have gone through a considerable deflation, and itis — 


probable that they will not recede any lower until the edge is 
taken off demand by a year or two of active building. Money 
for building purposes will be available in a plentiful supply and 
interest will probably be lower in the near future. All these 


factors unite with the great need for housing facilities to bring 


about a situation which should result in a general resumption 
of construction all along the line in the year 1922. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN WHOLESALE 
LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


At the Second Annual Convention of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, held at Chicago, Illinois, on the 9th and 
10th of March, was a marked success. 
vention was the expressed desire for “‘standardization’”’ of lum- 
ber. 
Beaumont, Texas, was elected president. : 
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Prices have now declined 51.9% from ~ 


A strong note of the con- | 


Ben S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Con 4 
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Former Editor of Western Lumber- 
| man, Dies 


JOHN R. DAVIDSON 


It is with deep regret that we record the sudden death 
of John R. Davidson, who was for several years editor 
of the Western Lumberman. He died in the Winnipeg 
General Hospital on March 29th after a very brief ill- 
ness, spinal meningitis being the cause. 

The news of his untimely end came as a shock to a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances for he was well 
known in the world of journalism in Western Canada 
and was universally respected both for his abilities as a 
writer and his qualities as a man. 

Born in Westoe, South Shields, England, on March 
10th, 1892, John R. Davidson came to Canada ten years 
ago, and for a time was secretary of the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Prince Albert, Sask. Moving to Winnipeg in 
1914, he became editor of ‘Western Lumberman’ and 

. the ‘Commercial’ published by Hugh C. MacLean West- 
ern Limited. Mr. Davidson then joined the staff of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association as editor and 
manager of the ‘Prairie Lumberman,’ which position he 
held until the time of his death. 

He leaves a widow in Winnipeg and his mother in 
England. A particularly sad feature of his demise is 
that only a few weeks ago death claimed his only child, 
born in England during a visit Mrs. Davidson was mak- 
ing to the old country. 

John R. Davidson was well known and extremely popu- 
lar in Winnipeg business, social and sport circles. He 
was greatly interested in all clean sport and was an out- 
standing star in lawn bowling. For a number of years 
he had been prominent in the Manitoba lawn bowling 
tournaments and was a member of the Fort Rouge bowl- 
ing club. 

On two occasions he won the Porte and Markle shield 
emblematic of the city doubles lawn bowling champion- 
ship. He also belonged to the Ionic Lodge, A.F. & A.M. 

St. Augustine’s Church, Winnipeg, from whence the 
funeral was held, was filled with personal friends and 
business acquaintances who wished to pay a last token 
of respect to the man they admired for his unfailing 
courtesy and cheerful personality. 


ERNEST GADD PASSES AWAY 


Ernest Gadd, 3136 First Avenue West, Vancouver, of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, and one of the experts at the recent freight 
rates hearing here, died at the General Hospital on March 29th, 
following upon a major operation. Taken ill last fall, he was 
operated upon in December, but the operation failed to cure 
the disease. 

Coming from the Old Country some years ago, Mr. Gadd, 
who was only 29 years old, was commencing to make his mark 
In the local business world. He was the confidential adviser 
of Mr. R. J. Duncan, the president, with whom he had been 
associated for some eight years. A single man, he was a mem- 
ber of the Kitsilano Methodist church, and took quite an active 
part in many local activities. His presentation of the rate case 


petore the railway board drew admiring comment from its mem- 
ers. 


__ _ Mr. Gadd’s parents live in the Old Country. As far as 
known, he had no relatives in Vancouver. During the war he 


he flying corps and the Siberian force. 
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General Manager Pacific Coast 


Lumberman, Dies 


JOSEPH V. McNAULTY 


After a brief illness, Joseph V. McNaulty, Generali 
Manager of the Pacific Coast Lumberman, passed away 
at his home in Vancouver, on April 4th. 


Mr. McNaulty was born in 1865 at Niagara, Ontario. 
After leaving the public schools there, he was appren- 
ticed to the printer’s trade in Lindsay and worked his 
way up and became editor of the Lindsay Weekly Post. 
He took a prominent part in public affairs in Lindsay, 
and became very popular in Victoria County. 


In 1908 Mr. McNaulty came to British Columbia to 
take the management of the Western Lumberman for 
Hugh C. McLean Limited. 
tion until 1919, when he purchased an interest in the 
Pacific Coast Lumberman and became the General Man- 
ager of that publication. 


He continued in this posi- 


Mr. McNaulty is survived by his wife and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. Paine, of Vancouver. Mrs. McNaulty had 
been on a visit to her former home in Lindsay, but was 


re-called by her husband’s death. 


Mr. McNaulty was a life-long Liberal, a member of 
the Catholic Church, and was also a prominent member 
of the Victoria County Club. 


Court Authorizes Advance By E. H. Heaps 
& Co., Ltd. 


Chief Justice Hunter has sanctioned a proposed advance 
of $50,000 by Mr. J. Powell Roberts, receiver and manager of 
E. H. Heaps & Co. Limited, to the Ruskin Operations Limited. 
The latter company, half of whose stock is owned by the bond- 
holders of Heaps & Co., was incorporated for the purpose of 
working timber leases, owned by Heaps & Co. The advances 
are to be secured by a blanket mortgage on the assets of Ruskin 


Operations Limited, the money to be repaid within two years 
and carrying 7 per cent. interest. 


Herbert Guedalla of London has been appointed co-trustee 
with Henry Scipio Reitlinger for the holders of 5 per cent. first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds issued by Heaps & Co. to the 
amount of £400,000. Mr. Guedalla ‘succeeds Lord Ebury, who 
died November 5 last. Mr. C. B. Macneill, K.C., appeared for 
the trustees. 
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C. CAMPS and MILLS 


| Buzz tron Vancouy 


McCarter Shingle Mill 
Reopens 


HE McCarter Shingle Company’s re-built shingle mill on 
the Inner Harbor of Victoria commenced operations a 
few days ago and now is turning out about 300,000 shin- 
glesaday. When the former mill was destroyed by fire the Mc- 
Carter Company immediately started to re-build it. The market 
was poor at the time, but the company had faith that it would 
improve quickly enough to justify immediate reconstruction. 
This has proved the case, as the mill has been cutting at capacity 
ever since it opened. 

In the fire which destroyed a great part of the old mill, the 
Company was able to save the boilers and some equipment, but 
most of the machinery was destroyed. Four Canadian Sumner 
shingle machines have been installed in the new plant. 

The Canadian shingle market is picking up considerably, 
according to Pete McCarter, one of the brothers of that name 
who own the mill. While the demand for shingles was slight a 
while back, the coming of spring and the consequent increased 
building activity on the prairies and elsewhere has helped to 
improve the market. From now on things will be brighter, he 
believes. 


HILE it is the export business—chiefly export to Japan 
\ \ —that has been putting the Vancouver Island lumber 
business gradually back on its feet during the last few 
months, the rail trade is going to be a great big factor within a 
few months. This is the belief of prominent Island lumbermen 
who are expecting big things in the markets of the eastern, 
middle west and western states. Since the last issue of the 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN was published big Island lumber 
companies have received queries for huge lumber orders from 
many States in different parts of the Union, and the information 
that the United States as a whole will be in the middlde of a vast 
building boom before the summer comes. 

The Japanese trade is still keeping the Island mills busy 
and shipments to points on this continent, to a great extent, are 
on the side. That is, many firms during the last few months 
have kept open simply to cut for Japan and have sent the dimen- 
sion stuff manufactured in the production of Japan squares to 
American and Canadian markets, sometimes at a loss. This 
condition, however, is going to change pretty soon, leading lum- 
bermen hold. The building boom which is shaping up in the 
United States they say will bring back the rail trade stronger 
than for many months past. Several big Island firms are map- 
ping out their plans for the summer’s operations on the assum- 
ption that the rail trade will play a big part in moulding the 
market generally. 

Construction contracts awarded since January 1 in the 
United States show that 1922 is far ahead of last year in the 
volume of building activities so far, Island lumbermen have 
learned. January was forty-nine per cent. better than Janu- 
ary, 1921, while February shows a gain of seventy-three per 
cent. over February, 1921. 

Here is the opinion on the building outlook of the North 
American, the well known newspaper of Philadelphia, which 
is right now in the middle of a big building boom: 
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In the face of the evidence provided by contracting figures 
for the first three months of the year, it is hard to be pessimistic 
regarding the building outlook for the year, this paper says, and 
adds: “Those who talk of the prudence of putting off building 
projects until a future date unconsciously seem to suggest that 
a time is coming when all conditions will be favorable to the 
builder. That time never will arrive. Prices fluctuate even in 
normal times. The labor market undergoes radical changes at 
all times. One year it is a coal strike that makes conditions 
unfavorable, and other years it is the financial market. 

“To-day many conditions are favorable to building. There 
is an abundance of labor and right now, an adequate supply 
of material can be had with reliable transportation. Financing 
is getting down to a normal level and if the builder will investi- 
gate a little he will find that contractors have cut their margin 
of profit substantially to the end that they may speed up a gen- 
eral revival of all kinds of construction work. 

“The proof that building is approximating normal in the 
volume of activities is very convincing and certainly the projects 
which are going ahead, many of them big projects, have been 
undertaken only after careful study of the situation.” 

Figures for the first three months of this year show that 
building in Victoria is more active now than it has been at this 
season for some years. In fact, a small building boom appears 
to be under way. Building under construction for the first quar- 
ter of the year represents an expenditure of $182,262. Of 
this, permits representing an expenditure of $109,482 were is- 
sued in March—an amount twice as large as that in March, 
1921. A great part of this money is being spent on the con- 
struction of small wooden homes which are helping to absorb the 
output of some of the smaller local sawmills. 


With the Provincial government, the Associated Boards of 
Trade of British Columbia and Vancouver Island public organi- 
zations generally behind the project, a fight to persuade the 
Canadian National Railways to continue its Island line some ten 
miles to the James Logging Company’s camp and mill on Cow- 
ichan Lake has commenced in real earnest. 

The C. N. R. announced last year that the long-desired ex- 
tension along the shores of Cowichan Lake, to tap rich timber 
areas there, would be made. As a result of this promise the 
James Logging Company increased its logging operations and 
started to cut lumber, which is piled up in its mill yards today 
to the extent of several millions of feet. Some weeks ago the 
Company suddenly received notification from the railway au- 
thorities that the extension would not be made. The Company 
immediately took the question up with Premier Oliver, who also 
is Minister of Railways for British Columbia. Mr. Oliver was 
greatly surprised in view of the fact that announcement that 
laying of steel would start soon had been made only a short 
time before. 


The Premier immediately wired to the Federal Minister of 
Railways protesting against the decision not to go ahead with 
the extension. At the time of writing he has received no an- 
swer but he has learned that Vancouver Island officials of the 
Canadian National Railways have been instructed to submit a 
report to Ottawa on the extension project. The Premier con- 
siders this a hopeful development. 

Meanwhile the Associated Boards of Trade in convention in 
Victoria endorsed the project by passing the following resolu- 
tion, proposed by W. B. Jameson, of the Victoria Chamber of 
Commerce: 

‘Whereas, at the request of the British Columbia Provin- 
cial Executive and the Victoria Chamber of Commerce, the con- 
struction of this mileage was commenced and three miles have 
already been prepared for the laying of rails; and 

‘“‘Whereas construction material, rails, ties, etc., are now 
lying at Colwood. siding (outside Victoria) awaiting movement 
to the point of construction; and ; 

“Whereas the James Logging Company and the Empire 
Lumber Company have heavy investment in machinery, equip- 
ment, etc., on the ground and are now manufacturing lumber 


and are waiting for the completion of these nine miles of road a) 


which was promised; and 

“Whereas orders were sent from the Government at Ot- 
tawa last week giving instructions to cease all operations on the 
extension, ag 
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“Be it, therefore, resolved that, in view of all the facts, a 
telegram be sent to the Government at Ottawa by this Asso- 
ciated Boards of Trade of British Columbia asking them to con- 
tinue such extension immediately.” 


While agitation for the laying of the desired track is 
proceeding from Victoria logging continues to boom at Cow- 
ichan Lake. The latest development at the lake, which is one 
of the most important timber areas of the Island, is the an- 
nouncement that Chilliwack interests intend to build a shingle 
mill on the shores of the Lake. Details of this project, however, 
have not been learned on the Island yet. 


Besides the camps operated by the Cameron interests, the 
James Logging Company and the Hemmingsen camps on the 
Big Lake, Henry March and Sons are now cutting timber on 
the Small Lake for the Genoa Bay Logging Company. All logs 
cut at present are loaded at the head of Cowichan River on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway line. 


A contract has just been let for the complete electrification 
of the Alberni Pacific Lumber Company’s mill at Port Alberni, 
Vancouver Island. The work will be started at once, and, it is 
expected, will greatly increase the efficiency of the big mill. 
An improved sprinkler system also is being installed throughout 
the boiler house, fan room, engine room, machine shop and dry 
kilms of the mill. Mr. Walsh, patentee of the sprinkler sys- 
tem, superintended the installation of the sprinkler equipment. 
At the time of writing the company is expecting the arrival of a 
ship to load a million feet of lumber for overseas markets. 

The Company’s logging camp, which was closed down for 
some time on account of the large quantity of snow in the bush, 
re-opened the othehr day. About sixty men were employed 
when the camp first opened, but this number will be increased 
when better weather conditions permit an extension of the pre- 
sent operations. 

The Alberni district is showing unusual activity from the 
standpoint of the lumber business. The latest development in 
the present activity is the opening of a logging camp at Mayne 
Bay by W. T. Picketts and C. Gustafson to supply logs for the 


Gilroy Shingle Company Ltd. 


The R. F. Hanna logging camp on the Alberni Canal is 
closed at present for repairs to machinery, but by the time this 
appears in print, probably will be operating again. 


W. A. Boucher, managing director of Spedding’s Ltd., of 
Auckland, New Zealand, who was in Victoria a short time ago, 
says that New Zealand will not be in the market for very 
large quantities of lumber for some time as building in the sou- 
thern dominion is quiet, pending the adjustment of wages in the 
building trades. ——— 

Australia, on the other hand, will purchase big quantities 
of lumber from British Columbia, if the price is satisfactory, ac- 
cording to W. J. Dixon, of Melbourne, who arrived in British 
Columbia recently to place large lumber orders here. 


Another Australian lumberman, James F. Brett, visited 
British Columbia points the other day to investigate methods of 
manufacture in vogue. He is touring Canada and the United 
States to make his investigations complete. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Company’s mill at Genoa Bay was 
closed for a short time recently while a new smokestack was in- 
stalled. The Company also took the opportunity to re-build the 
mill’s log carriage. 


The Swedish steamer ‘“‘Anten” recently loaded big timbers 
and general dimension lumber or Australia at the docks of the 
Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company, Chemainus. 
Ships are constantly arriving at Chemainus to load for Japan. 


Lumbering activities are growing rapidly along the line of 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, Mr. Moore, of the Cheak- 


-amus Lumber Company, told Premier Oliver at a recent con- 
ference in Victoria. 


c Mr. Moore made arrangements with the 
Premier, who is Minister of Railways, for the parking and handl- 
ing of log booms at Squamish, the coast terminus of the railway. 
The logs will be brought down to salt water by the government 


railway, this log handling increasing the business of the line 
considerably. 


__ The Lemon-Gonnason Lumber Company, of Victoria, is ship- 
ping doors and frames to Australia regularly now.. The Com- 


ees Supplies a great part of the local demand for sash and 


Or work. ~.. : 
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Dent and Russell, lumber shippers of Portland, Oregon, are 
about to instal a lumber assembly plant at Cowichan Bay, Van- 
couver Island, to handle export lumber shipments, it is reported 
among Island lumbermen. Already Cowichan Bay is a lumber 
shipment centre of some importance. The Canadian Puget 


Sound Lumber and Timber Company, of Victoria, gets a consid- 
erable part of its log supply through this port and nearby is the 
Genoa Bay Lumber Company’s big export mill. 
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Upper Fraser Lumbermen 
Review Government Charges 


Young but Lusty Lumbering Territory Claims that Royalty 
Charges Discriminate Against Its Future 


HEN the Timber Royalty Act was drafted in the spring 
of 1914 there were very few sawmills operating along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific, in Central British Col- 
umbia. To this fact the Upper Fraser Spruce Manufacturers’ 
Association attributes a discrimination, which it claims exists, 
in the matter of royalties in the territory along the old G.T.P. 


The mills in that section of the province sprang up during 
the war demand for lumber. They emerged from nowhere at 
points along the railway in the huge undeveloped forest area 
that stretches through the upper Fraser Valley, and around 
these mills there sprang up the usual settlements, many of which 
have become permanently important. When the Timber Roy- 
alty Act was framed the government asked the advice and 
opinions of provincial mill operators and lumbermen, and in 
the sections of the province where mills were actively operating 
the owners of both mills and timber were able to get their re- 
presentations before the government, and so secured better 
terms than those sections where the timber stands were still in 
the pristine state. In the latter category was the country 
stretching along the G. T. P. 


The mills along the northern railroad are at a disadvan- 
tage in more ways than one at the present time, and their own- 
ers are now entering a vigorous protest in order to try and se- 
cure an adjustment of the royalty matter, a comparison of which, 
noting the charges in effect in southern Kootenay, Seymour 
Arm and Adams Lake and along the North Thompson and the 
Columbia Rivers, shows that they are paying fifteen cents a 
thousand feet more than their competitors in those sections. 
The timber in the Upper Fraser Valley, on which the higher 
royalty is demanded, is not of a size that will compare in the 
matter of clears with the coast mills, and the latter are able to 
sacrifice their common output to compete with the upper Fraser 
mills, which are closer to the eastern market, and still make a 
profit on operation through their larger cut of the clear grades. 
These things are bringing into existence a closer and better or- 
ganization of the lumbermen along the upper Fraser Valley. 
Their organization, the Upper Fraser Spruce Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of which George E. McLaughlin, of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company, Willow River, is president, recently advanced its 
point of view in the matter of a request for royalty revision, to 
the Board of Trade of the City of Prince George, through its 
vice-president, Arnold K. Shives, of the Aleza Lake Mills. 

In the early division of the province for administrative pur- 
poses, the Cascade range of mountains was taken as a dividing 
line in forest matters. The timber west of that range has, as 
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a general rule a higher value than that which lies to the east, 
and timber royalties east of the mountains were lower than on 
the west. When the Timber Royalty Act was drafted in 1914 
a further division of the province, to the east of the Cascades, 
was made, which fixed the royalty in the southern portion of this 
territory at 50 cents, and in the north at 65 cents. The royalty 
in the more highly valued timber stands west of the Cascades, 
was fixed at 85 cents. The act provided for the increase of 
Royalties every five years, providing the average wholesale sell- 
ing price of lumber should advance above an $18 base price. 
When this base price was agreed upon the lumbermen were sell- 
ing their output for about $16 and they were perfectly agree- 
able to have the royalties advance if they were getting a higher 
price, but they failed to take into consideration the increased 
cost of operations which might outstrip the advance in price, 
which entailed an increase in royalties. Under increases which 
were arrived at under the five-year advance clause, the royalty 
along the G.T.P. in Central British Columbia has now reached 
the sum of $1.02 per thousand. Had mills been operating in 
this territory when the government called the timber men to the 
capital in 1914, it is quite conceivable that the remotely situated 
plants, which later materialized, would have secured better 
terms for this territory than those which were granted to the 
southern part of eastern British Columbia, where more advan- 
tageous terms were granted than those fixed for the unrepre- 
sented north. The north has the disadvantage of the short sea- 
son and a class of timber low in clear grades. 


In answer to the suggestion that the lumbering interests of 
this section of the province were discriminated against owing to 
their operations having commenced after the consultation be- 
tween the government and lumbering interests in 1914, P. Z. 
Caverhill, chief forester for the province, commenting upon the 
view expressed by the mill-owners’ organization, remarked in 
Prince George a short time ago that there were many timber 
licenses held in the Fort George district at that time, and the 
owners of these licences could have been at the conference in 
1914 when the royalty was set. The chief forester stated that 
while the statute passed in 1914 was intended to give stability to 
crown royalties until 1950, the undue hampering of the lumber 
industry in any particular section of the province would be a 
matter which the legislature could deal with. 


Most of the mills which are striving to build up a lumber 
business along the Upper Fraser Valley are operating in timber 
secured under crown timber sales. The owners are complaining 
that the upset price placed on these sales by the government 
is too high, and some of them claim that timber offered for sale 
tender, at the request of their mills, to which the desired parcels 
are tributary, have been allowed to pass the date of tender with- 
out a bid, as the upset price was deemed too high by them to 
permit a profit on operation. As against the mills in the older 
lumbering fields of the province, operating on the timber li- 
censes granted in bygone years, on which only ground rent and 
royalty have to be paid, the mills of the central interior, for the 
greater part, are up against stumpage rates which range be- 
tween $1.50 and $2.00 per thousand. The mill men claim that 
this impost is excessive, and they urge the government to con- 
sider the equalization of logging costs. Government timber 
men in the upper Fraser country state that during the war-time 
flurry, the mill men bid upon the parcels of timber offered not 
wisely but too well, and have themselves to blame, very largely, 
for the corresponding increase in the upset price, which is arriv- 
ed at by the forestry department from a consideration of the 
average price secured on previous sales. 


There appear to be cross-purposes at work in the lumber- 
ing operations along the Upper Fraser, due to a necessity for 
the government to review the situation which confronts the 
mills there. The development of the lumbering industry along 
the G. T. P. means much to the whole of that country, and with 
the establishment of a revised schedule of charges, necessary 
in view of the inflated conditions which prevailed when the 
lumbermen of that section established their own bad precedents, 
in unwise competition for timber lands, a healthy industry would 
result, instead of the present unstable situation. 


P. Z. Caverhill, chief forester of British Columbia, held 
examinations for assistant forest rangers at Prince George dur- 
ing March, and also at points along the G. T. P. 

P. W. Bonney, district Forester for the Fort George dis- 
trict, made a sixteen-day journey into the south fork of the 
McGregor River, at the end of March, with Captain Brewer, of 
the Fort George forest staff, and a dog driver. The journey 
was made by striking the McGregor river through the Clear- 
water pass. The party found many moose killed by roaming 
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packs of timber wolves, and secured some splendid photographs 
of moose on the river. One band of moose numbered no less 
than sixteen, all of which were in plain view, and were photo- 
graphed. The object of the trip was to secure a traverse of 
the river to correct and amplify existing maps. The timber was 
found to be suitable for pulp milling as it could be driven down 
the McGregor river to the Fraser. The McGregor river used to 
be called the Big Salmon, or the North Fork of the Fraser, but 
it was renamed in memory of the late Captain J. Herrick Mc- 
Gregor, who was one of the first of the B. C. officers to fall in 
France. He did a lot of pioneer surveying in Central British 


Columbia. eee 
Many Mills Will Operate 


HE lumber business along the Upper Fraser Valley is look- 

ing more healthy this year than it has for a long time past. 

At the present time it appears that there will be fourteen mills 
operating along the G.T.P. east of Prince George, and two mills 
in the same district to the west. Last year many of these mills 
were completely closed down. The mills that will operate be- 
tween Prince George and the Yellowhead Pass in the Rockies 
this summer are as follows: 


Capacity Logs Cut 

Mill Per day at Feb. 28 
Jaeck-Allen Lumber Co., Longworth _........................-- 18,000 3,500,000 
Longworth Lumber Co. Ltd., Longworth _...................... 15,000 1,500,000 
Northern Lumber Company, Ltd., Wilolw River -_...._...... 20,000 1,000,000 
Shelly umber! (Con itd 5s nelly perenne renee 10,000 800,000 
Giscomb Sawmills Ltd, Giscomb) =! 100,000 5,000,000 

(Subject to arrangements with the liquidator) 
Newlands Sawmills Ltd., Newlands ....-.............-------.------ 15,000 Will sununlee 

og 

Aleza Take Mills| Litd:,, Alezay Wakes me serene 40,000 1,500,000 
Anthony Lumber Co., Aleza Lake .........-...-....---------------- 15,000 1,000,000 
Dewey Sawmills Ltd., Dewey ..........----..--22------------------=- 15,000 1,000,000 
KS, Bashaw= Lmbers Co... Elune arene ee 20,000 1,000,000 
Us Ge Ga Malls Data Hartt ox vias eee eee 80,000 6,000,000 
P. >Hi Dipsitt,, Pemmy. 8 eee reece ee ee eee 35,000 1,000,000 
Red Mountain Lumber Co., Ltd., Penny _...................... 5,000 200,000 

(And will summer log 2,000,000 or 3,000,000) 
Ptarmigan Lumber Co., Ltd., Ptarmigan Creek ........ 10,000 400,000 
Croydon Lumber Co. ltd.) Croydonwe 25,000 1,000,000 
Foreman Lumber Co., Foreman ..............-..----.----..------- 15,000 800,000 


(to be installed) 
West of Prince George at Fraser Lake, the mill of Web- 
ster Black & Co., with a capacity of 15,000 per day, will operate 
and at Fort Fraser the mill of the G. McLean Company, also a 
15,000 capacity plant, will cut. 
The mills of the Dome Lumber Company and of the Upper 
Fraser Lumber Company will not operate. 


Waiting for Pulp Mills 


EOPLE throughout the Fort George country are on tenter- 

hooks over the outcome of negotiations now being carried 
on between Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands for British 
Columbia, and the principals of the Fraser Timber Syndicate, 
which is a group of eastern capitalists behind the projected 
pulp and paper mill for Prince George. 

The minister is now in the east, and on his return to the 
federal government at Ottawa, he will combine a visit to the 
principals of the pulp mill project in Montreal. It is exected 
that the syndicate will meet in force, and that whatever nego- 
tiations are arrived at will be final, as the matter has been under 


consideration between the government and the pulp milling 


people for considerably over a year. 
One of the principal and most active movers in the syndi- 


cate which is planning this important industry for Central Brit- © 


ish Columbia, is Angus McLean, president of the Bathurst Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Bathurst, N.B. . This company has just completed 
arrangements to enter the newsprint business, having for many 
years confined its operations to manufacturing kraft and sul- 
phite pulp, together with large lumber milling and tie manu- 
facturing operations. This is considered a good augury in the 
Fort George country, as it indicates a sure faith in the future of 
the newsprint business, and promises a favorable outcome for 
the negotiations in-the east. 

The pulp area tributary to the proposed mill to be located 
at Prince George is second to none on the American continent, 
it is claimed by experts. The timber stretches for hundreds of 
miles up navigable rivers and the C.N.R. railway meanders 
along the Fraser valley in a general line following the river. 
There is ample coal in sight, and a fine supply of limestone. 


Power development to give the proposed mill plenty of electrical — 
energy can be generated at a convenient point on the Nechaco — 


river. 
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Strike is Settled 


HE strike in the McArthur tie camps was settled on March 
the twentieth, when most of the men returned to work. 


The company refused to take back four of the men who had 


caused trouble, it was alleged. After trying to make the re- 
hiring of these men a condition for the rest to return to work, the 
strike fizzled out when it became plain that the camp authorities 
As an aftermath of the strike 
came a clash between the editor of one of the papers at Prince 
George, and H. P. Hansen, a leader of the strikers. The editor, 
J. B. Daniell, of the Citizen, was eating in a Prince George res- 
taurant one night after the strike had been settled in a manner 
which Hanson did not appear to relish. The strike leader made 
an insulting remark about a partner of Daniell’s which he was 
warned not to repeat. As he repeated it the editor led a left 
for the jaw. After the hotel proprietor had established an 
armistice Hanson attacked him in turn later in the evening by 
throwing the telephone receiver at him when the hotel man tried 
to phone for the police. Hansen was haled before the magis- 
trate at Prince George and fined for damaging the telephone 
and later fined $25 before Judge Robertson for assault on the 
hotel man. Hansen in turn charged the editor with assault 
and the outcome of this latter case is unsettled as we go to press. 


J. D. McArthur was a visitor to Prince George early in 
April and expressed his intention of establishing a mill at the 
mouth of Mud River, 20 miles west of Prince Geodge, some time 
next year. He owns about 28 limits on the Mud River and is 
now negotiating with the Indians of the Fort George tribe for a 
lease of half of the unoccupied Indian Reserve at the mouth of 
the Mud River, to use for a mill site. 


_ The tie contract which is under way on the Mud River 
now is for the delivery of about 250,000 ties to the C. N. R. 
The contract will be about half completed by the first of May 
and arrangements are being made to construct 3,000 feet of 
railway siding at the mouth of the Mud River to afford loading 
facilities. 


Some interest has been aroused in this section by the an- 
nouncement that a pulp mill may be established in the Crow’s 
Nest district between Cranbrook and Fernie, possibly in the vic- 


inity of Elko. There is a big stand of good pulp timber in that 
vicinity, and cruisers and pulp experts have been in the neighbor- 
hood sizing the situation up. Chicago interests are behind the 
venture, it is stated, but there is not at the present time any 
indication that the proposal is anything but tentative. 


_ . Lumbermen of East Kootenay are inclined to be a little op- 
timistic generally as to prospects for the coming season. Most 
of the mills will be opening up shortly for the summer run, the 
Otis-Staples plant at Wycliffe already running both its saw- 
mill and planer. The Sash and Door Co’s. mill at Kitchener was 
opened up in March for a short run, and though at the time of 
writing practically closed down, is expecting to open out again 
very shortly. The big mill of the B. C. Spruce Mills at Lum- 
berton may open next month. A good deal of shipping has 
been done from stocks on hand for contracts in connection with 
the Lethbridge irrigation works, and this has tended to keep 


oe ee moving this spring, even if the prevailing prices have 
not be 
aL. ee ‘ 


en very high. Labor has dropped considerably from the 
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peak of two years ago, and there has been a plentiful supply, 
though not to such an extent that there has been any serious de- 
gree of unemployment. Logging was carried on all winter, and 
the situation will be still further relieved when the mills start. 


The B. C. Spruce Mills Limited sent out official notice at the 
end of March that the name of their post office was officially 
changed from the first of the month from the old ““Wattsburg”’ 
to “Lumberton.” The old name was a remembrance of the ac- 
tivities of A. E. Watts, formerly a prominent lumberman of this 
section, and now operating at South Slocan. 


Mills of the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association are adopt- 
ing a new standard of grading to replace those which have 
hitherto been in use. The new grades will conform with the 
standards of the Western Pine Association from across the line. 
Graders have been loaned to the Mountain Lumbermen’s mills, 
and have been instructing the graders in the Crow in the new 
standards, which have been made necessary apparently by the 
need of a standard article on an open market. 


The new factory of the Cranbrook Sash and Door Co., 
which has been erected in the city of Cranbrook, will be started 
up this summer, it is stated. Plant which was purchased from 
a mill at Golden has been brought down and properly placed in 
the new building, and shafting all lined up. Electric power 
will be used, satisfactory arrangements having been made with 
the city of Cranbrook. The main power unit will be of about a 
hundred horsepower, but there has already been a smaller mo- 
tor attached to a sorting table anl a good deal of the cut from 
their mill at Kitchener has been brought in and stacked. Work 
has almost been completed in preparation for the electrical 
installation, and further equipment for their plant is now re- 
ported on the way from the east. Their new factory has been 
erected on the site of the building’ destroyed by fire some 
years ago, but has been enlarged and put all under one roof. 
The new factory, when it is properly started up, will give a 
considerable impetus to business in Cranbrook. 


The Edgewood Lumber Company, at Castlegar, B.C., began 
operations on April 10th. During the winter they have cut and 
yarded 8,000,000 feet of logs, a considerable amount of which 
is pine. They have about 2,000,000 feet of lumber in stock, 
about 50 per cent. pine. During the winter they have installed 
a new Sumner Automatic Air-lift Trimmer. Consider prospects 
for business fair. 


The Mankin Lumber & Pole Company, Ltd., of Hall, B.C., 
cut 555,000 feet of logs this past winter. Their mill is not op- 
erating yet and they are not certain as to just what time they 
will begin. 


The White Spruce Lumber Co., Ltd., of Fernie, B.C., cut 
and yarded 3,000,000 feet of logs this past winter and began 
operation April 10th. They have 214 million feet of lumber in 
their yards, 1,000,000 feet of which is spruce and the balance 
fir and larch. They are looking to Prairie points for their 
markets. 


The Canyon City Lumber Co. Ltd., of Creston, B. C., report 
6,000,000 feet of stock in their yard. Their mill is now oper- 
ating, shipping to Alberta points. They cut 3,000,000 feet of 
logs during the past season. 


The mill of the Otis Staples Lumber Company at Wycliffe, 
B. C., is operating. They have 8,000,000 feet of fir and larch in 
their yards. They cut 6,000,000 feet of logs during the winter. 
The prairies, Eastern Canada and the United States are their 
markets. 


The Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co. Ltd., of Wardner, B. C., 
cut 8,000,000 feet of logs during the winter and expect to begin 
operations in a short time. They report a total of 12,000,000 
feet of lumber in their yards at present. 


About May Ist is the date that the A. G. Lambert Company 
Ltd., of Nelson, B. C., expect to begin cutting. They report 
1,000,000 feet of lumber in their yards, about 60 per cent. of 
which is hemlock. Their log cut for the winter was 1,000,000 
feet. et 
The Nicola Pine Mills of Merritt, B. C., report 15,000,000 
feet of logs cut for the winter. They are now operating and 


-have 9,000,000 feet of pine in stock. They installed new dry 


kilns during the winter. 
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The Norris Lumber Co. Ltd., of Grand Forks, B. C., re- 
cently began operating. Their winter cut of logs was 900,000 
feet. They now have 250,000 feet in their yard. This is about 
equally divided between pine, spruce, fir and larch. During 
the winter their mill was given a thorough overhauling. 


The Adolph Lumber Co. Ltd., of Baynes Lake, B. C., did 
not operate their logging camp during the winter as they had 
a sufficient supply on hand. Their mill was operated all winter 
and is cutting at present. They report five and a half million 
feet of lumber on hand, 90 per cent. of which is pine. 


The Baker Lumber Co., of Waldo, B. C., will begin oper- 
ations about April 15th. They report 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
in stock and cut 10,000,000 feet of logs last winter. 


June 1st is given as the expected date to begin operations 
of the Salmon Valley Lumber & Pole Co., of Porto Rico, B.C. 
They did not log during the winter and their yards are clean. 
During the past winter they have built an additional band mill 
on Porcupine Creek. 


“We will not operate our mill until market conditions and 
prices enable us to operate at a profit,’ was the statement 
made by the manager of the Kootenay Shingle Company, at 
Salmo, B. C., in reply to our question. They have 914 million 
XXX and XX shingles on hand, also 10,000 cedar poles and 
250,000 split cedar posts. 


Forestry Costs Less than Chewing Gum 


Cc ANADAY’S total expenditures on forest protection are about 

twice our face-powder bill. To any Canadian who may pro- 
test that the allotments of money for forest protection by any 
government or private interest appear excessive, let him consid- 
er some of the bills the Canadian people cheerily pay for their 
everyday luxuries. 

As against $1,750,000 which is the total spent on forest 
protection throughout the Dominion in even one year of sericus 
conflagrations, place the following annual expenditures sup- 
plied to the Canadian Forestry Magazine by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics: 

Canada’s Yearly Bill. 


Candy. iit ee eee ee $50,000,000 
Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco .......... 61,000,000 
SofteDriniks, 2d.) oF mee eis Neer 28,700,000 
Me WETETY 20-2 one eres ae See a RS See ee 9,300,000 
Chewme: Gum. eee 3,688,000 


We spend on face powder and perfumery, $1,000,000. The 
bill for ice cream cones for juvenile Canadidans is larger than 
the total amount spent on all forms of forest protection and for- 
estry in the province of Ontario. 


The national bill for cigarettes alone is over $23,000,000, 
and for cigars over $12,000,000. 


When any complaint is heard that the nation is paying too 
much for the maintenance of forestry branches, let it be con- 
sidered that all such expenses bulked together barely come up 
to the national outlay for the single item of chewing gum. 


Start the 1922 Selling Campaign 


WITHIN the next week or two every lumber dealer in Canada 

from coast to coast, and every architect, will receive a good 
big sample of Sealofelt and a booklet description of this insulat- 
ing material. 

The Canadian Insulating Company, Ltd. is now busy in the 
first step of the 1922 Spring Selling Campaign, by which every 
lumber dealer will have the opportunity of studying what Sealo- 
felt insulation is, and what it will do. 


This material will appeal to the Western trade, particularly 
as it is a Western product purely and simply, being manufac- 
tured at Selkirk, just outside of Winnipeg. 

Sealofelt is a tough, chemically treated sheet made from 
western flax straw and contains a multitude of minute air cells 
which prevent the transmission of either cold or heat, and being 
flexible, the settling or shrinking of lumber does not crack it. 

It comes in flat sheets for use as sheathing, these being one- 
half inch thick, 32 or 36 inches wide and in all lengths up to 10 
feet. For use between studs or rafters there is also the flanged 
ee which are of the same length but only 16 and 24 inches in 
width. 
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The Diamond Lumber & Shingle Company, of Revelstoke, 
B. C., expect to begin operating about the latter end of April. 
They cut about 2,000,000 feet of logs during the winter and 
have no stock on hand. They have a new mill recently com- 
pleted. 


H. A. McKowan, president of the Cranbrook Sash & Door 
Co. Ltd., of Cranbrook, B. C., state that they cut 4,000,000 feet 
of logs during the past winter. They have about 3,000,000 feet 
of stock in their yards of which 40 per cent. is pine. The mill 
under construction. 


The Nakusp Lumber Co. Ltd., of Nakusp, B. C., cut 414 
million feet of logs during the winter and report 414 million 
feet of stock on hand. They expect to begin operations April 
17th. They are adding a new lath mill with the necessary 
equipment for same. 


The H. Sawyer Shingle Company, of Revelstoke, Be C., cut 
800 cords of shingle bolts during the winter. They are oper- 
ating now and are shipping to Alberta and other eastern prov- 
inces. 


The Amsbury lumber mill started up in full force the week 
of April 15th under the management of George Dover, and 
between 30 and 40 men are employed. This mill has resumed 
operations after a shut-down in November last. Already several 
carloads of lumber have been shipped to eastern points. A 
quantity of logs are up river, ready for the mill, as soon as 
the river rises sufficiently to permit of them being towed down 


stream. Both rough and finished lumber is being manufactured. 


Make Your Own Prosperity 


| fees time for mental stocktaking and up to every one of us to 

look facts in the face. We have grown so accustomed to 
wearing azure glasses and so seeing everything tinged with blue 
that now we fail to notice how the tints are changing. 

Business has been sick—very sick—but the crisis is past 
and we should take off our dark glasses and look at the world 
as it really is. Every day is bringing us back nearer to our 
normal state. An era of wonderful development is ahead of 
Western Canada, and it will come as surely as winter follows 
summer, bringing prosperity and plenty in its wake. But 
prosperity does not spread like wildfire—it springs up here 
and there. Prosperity is dependent on individual effort and 
initiative. When you are prosperous everything has a rosy 
aspect; when depression hits you, everything looks dark and 
gloomy. 

Which brings us to the crux of the present business situa- 
tion. Have you noticed the changing viewpoint?—less wails 
about hard times, more people hustling around anxious to get 
back to work. Nearly everybody’s wanting to get busy. 


That’s the answer—people have discovered that the path 


to prosperity can be found if they work hard enough looking 
for it. Funny stunts and funny stories don’t lead anywhere. 
Nor will sitting down wondering when the good times of 
1918 are coming back for they will not return. 


Alberta to Test Pulp Possibilities 


Great Stretches of Small Timber in North Country May Be 
Valuable 


HETHER or not a pulp industry can be established in the 

province of Alberta, using spruce and poplar timber from 
the near-north country, will be the aim of a series of experi- 
mental tests to be made under the auspices of the Alberta Gov- 
ernment’s advisory scientific research council. 
of small timber all over the north country and in the western 
foothills will be turned to profitable account if the experiments 
work out successfully. 


Great stretches — 


The pulp-making value of poplar timber has never been 


tried out in a large way, but it is believed that either clear or 
mixed with spruce it will produce a good marketable article. 
Much of the wooded area of Northern Alberta is covered with 
small-growth poplar, which so far has been of no use other than 
as firewood for the settlers, and if the proposed tests are suc- 
cessful it is likely that pulp mills will be built at one or more 
points like Fort McMurray and Peace River. 

The research council has set out to explore the industrial 
possibilities of the province in various new directions, one of 
the most important of which is the utilization of the Athabasca 
tar sands. 


Peat ted ehabh 


To these investigations will now be added the pulp 


tests, which are to be commenced as soon as arrangements can 
be made. + a 
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GASOLINE MOTOR TRANSPORT 
IN THE TIMBER INDUSTRY 


The Development of Logging and Lumbering Has Brought Into Use Many Applications 
of Gasoline Developed Power 


UT of a variety of needs have grown a large number 
of ways of utilizing gasoline motors in the different 
branches of lumbering. The need, in many cases, 
of small operations, for a more efficient means of 
transport than the old skid-road and horse team 
proposition, has led to the development of the truck 
and trailer or the tractor and trailer or bummer 
operations. The need for increased efficiency in 
handling lumber in the yards has brought the de- 
velopment of the yard tractor. Speed and effi- 
ciency, or service, has in most cases displaced the 

horses in the delivery of the finished lumber from the retail 
yards with a great variety of trucks and rigs. Gasoline motors 
have been devised to operate on short hauls of track, and it is 
really surprising how many applications of gasoline power are 
to be found in practical operation in the industry. 


Truck and Trailer in Logging. 


__ As this is the first operation in lumbering we will first con- 
sider the application of gasoline power to the getting out of the 
logs. In a few small, or “hand” operations a gasoline engine 
of 15 h.p. to 20 h.p. is used for yarding purposes, but these 
operations are so relatively unimportant that no detailed consid- 
eration is justified. 


As far as can be ascertained, the first real use of the motor 
truck in logging operations was at Covington, Washington, in 
1913. ‘ Since that time the real progress in the use of the motor 
truck in the industry has come with the development of the 
logging trailer and the devising of proper and practical roads. 
Since 1918 the use of trucks and trailers in logging in the North- 
west has increased until there have been as many as between 
600 and 700 in use at one time. 


The first great problem to be solved was a trailer which 
would carry the tremendous loads and stand up under the speeds 
attained by a motor truck. The first efforts to overcome these 
disadvantages were to simply increase the dimensions of the 
trailers. This was found, however, to also increase the trac- 
tion required to too great a degree. Through successive im- 
provements, however, the present type of heavy duty trailer, 


as seen in the Tupper & Steele, Universal and Utility trailers, 
was evolved. 


The matter of roads becomes the next consideration. Owing 
to the extremely heavy loads, counties and municipalities do not 
view with favor the operation of logging trucks over their high- 


_ Ways and frequently endeavor to restrict such operations, so it 
a well to ascertain what action is likely to be taken before begin- 
ne an operation requiring the use of such highways. 


oe at 


laid four feet apart. 


Where it became necessary to construct roads the pioneers 
in the truck logging game tried many experiments before they 
found just what was neded. One of the most important things 
learned was that hauling over poor roads does not pay, even 
though a truck will haul over some very poor apologies for 
roads. A good road is the best part of the investment. It 
makes possible larger loads and more trips a day, it will save 
on tires and repairs, will require less gasoline and oil to the 
mile; and in general the efficiency and output will be increased 
and the time and operating costs decreased. 


There are four types of road in general use by the truck 
loggers; the cross plank road; the fore-and-aft pole road; the 
fore-and-aft plank road, and the cement road. 


. The cross plank road is built by laying cull ties on hewn 
poles running lengthwise of the road. Three rows of poles are 
To these are nailed 10 foot by 6 inch sec- 
ond grade planks. Less than 6-inch plank should not be used 
as the thinner ones crack very readily under the excessive jar 
and vibration. This type of road is very expensive to build and 
is only used over short stretches of swampy ground and on 
steep grades and sharp turns in connection with other forms of 
road. 


For the fore-and-aft pole road poles 12 to 14 inches in dia- 
meter are hewn on one or more faces and laid longitudinally 
with the road, two or three poles to each wheel track is the usual 
practice. Half burying the logs in the dirt and fastening to 
cross ties at every eight to ten feet greatly increases the dura- 
bility of this type of road. This road is the one most generally 
used unless there is a small saw mill available to cut plank for 
the fore-and-aft plank road. 


The fore-and aft plank road is constructed by placing cross 
ties eight to ten feet apart, upon which are placed lengthwise, 
two or three sawn timbers for each wheel and not less than 
6x12 inches or 6x15 inches in size. A well constructed road of 
this type can be counted upon to deliver 150 million feet of logs, 
during its life. 


Concrete roads are yet in the experimental stages, so but 
little can be said of them at present. They consist essentially of 
two roads of concrete, one for each wheel, each carrying a 
guardrail at the outside. 


In building any of these types of road there are many de- 
tails of construction that space will not permit us giving in this 
article. <A good logging engineer is invaluable on a proposition 
of this kind for he can make best use of the material on the 
ground. 
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SAID TO BE A «LIGHT LOAD" FOR A UTILITY TRAILER 


The Deep Cove Logging Company has worked out an uni- 
que and successful truck logging proposition. Their average 
haul is about 31% miles. Of this 3 miles is on a ten to an eight- 
een per cent. grade, all down hill from the timber. An eight 
foot plank road is built, fore-and-aft type, of two 31x12-inch 
plank for each wheel, securely fastened to cross ties spaced 214 
foot centres. 


In this operation the lighter planks can be used successfully 
as the weight of the load is distributed on the planks and does 
not concentrate at the periphery of the wheels. 


With this system the logs are put into the water at a cost 
of $1.00 per thousand for haulage. Working one side two or 
three trucks are required, while five trucks will handle two 
sides. The average load to the trip is 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 


But few of the truck logging operations are at work now 
because of the bad weather and also because of the unfavorable 
conditions. However, there are a number that will begin work 
as soon as the conditions will permit. 


Mr. Clark, of Cobble Hill, Vancouver Island, is hauling 3 
miles on a dirt road with a Maple Leaf Truck and Tupper & 
Steele trailer. He handles about 20,000 feet a day and figures 
that he is making money at $2 a thousand. 


Several of these outfits are in use in British Columbia and 
are giving good accounts of themselves. The illustration gives 
a fair idea of the service that may be expected from this equip- 
ment. 


One of the most notable truck logging operations in the 
Northwest was that of S. W. Barker, at Lake Whatcom, a short 
distance south of the international boundary. On this show 
2700 feet of 30 per cent. grade had to be operated over. This 
problem was solved by building a fore-and-aft pole road and 
as straight as practical. A 10x12 Washington road engine was 
installed at the head of the grade. This engine was equipped 
with special brake drum and waste valves on the cylinders for 
extra safety. A 1-inch steel cable is used and is fastened by a 
choker to the logs, by this rig the loaded trucks are safely 
snubbed down and the empties hauled up. 


An interesting feature of this operation is the turn table at 
the upper end of the road. Owing to the fact that the operation 
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is conducted on the steep sides of the mountain it is imprac- 
ticable to provide a road to turn the long truck and trailer. To 
overcome this the reach of the trailer is run up close to the 
rear of the truck, the entire rig is then run onto a turntable and 
easily pushed around. 

The loading is done by means of a parbuckle for the bottom 
logs of the load and a double crotch line for the top logs. The 
average load runs 4,000 to 5,000 feet, but it is whispered about 
that 11,000 was brought down on one occasion. The unload- 
ing or dumping is accomplished by a simple device, the track 
farthest away from the dumping side is built up a foot higher 
than the other side. The truck and trailer are simply run onto 
the dock, the trip of the bunker is sprung and the logs roll into 
the water. There is a heavy log rail at a little lower than the 
bunker that prevents the log hitting the truck or trailer. 

The bridges on this operation, up to eighty feet span, are 
built by falling two logs, about 36 inches in diameter across the 
space to be bridged. Cross ties are laid on these and the regular 
pole road then built. 

Mr. Barker has found that 12 to 14-inch single tread solid 
tires are the better for this class of work. With four 5-ton 
trucks and 814-ton trailers 100,000 to 125,000 feet have been 
brought in in a day. 

A number of truck logging operations have been carried on 
in British Columbia in which the Republic Truck and Utliity 
Trailers have been used as equipment. One of these outfits 
owned by Vogel & Gordon, of Courtenay, was in continuous 
service during one entire winter without missing a trip, making 
seven round trips a day between Campbell River and Courtenay, 
a distance of 63 miles over dirt and plank roads. On this job 
an average of 28,000 feet a day was handled. The average 
consumption of gasoline was 19 gallone a day. The average 
load on this haul was 4,000 feet, but as high as 6,500 was car- 
ried. 


Tractors Used in Logging. 


Another phase of the development and use of gasoline 
power in the logging branch of the industry is the tractor of the 
track-laying type. There are two principal machines of this 
type of quite different construction and capacities. The Holt 
Caterpillar Tractor was the first of the type and is an exception- 
ally heavy powerful machine. The ‘“‘Cletrac” is a smaller ma- 
chine and adapted to lighter operations, but is understood to be 
highly efficient. 

“Cletrac’”’ Tractors are being used throughout Canada and 
the United States in practically every industry. They are used 
for constructing highways and logging railways and many of 
them are used for yarding and hauling light logs, poles, ties, 
shingle and lath bolts. McRae & Son, of Matsqui, has used 
“Cletracs” for over two years yarding and hauling logs a dis- 
tance of up to two miles. Their operations on Matsqui Moun: 
tain are over very rough ground and it has not been necessary 
for them to construct or maintain roads over which to do their 
hauling. They yard and haul an average of 9,000 ft. of logs 
per day. 

Several loggers on Vancouver Island and along the North 
Coast are using “‘Cletracs” for light logging. Doing the work 
of more than three teams of horses and three men with one 


5 TON REPUBLIC TRUCK AND 8 TON UTILITY TRAILER WITH 4,600 
FEET OF LOGS 


*CLETRAC'S’ HAULING LOGS ON ‘BUMMERS’ 6,500 FEET IN FIRST 
LOG, 5,500 IN SECOND 


“Cletrac’ and one operator, they have been able to reduce 
yarding and roading costs to a considerable extent since the 
Tractor costs nothing for operation or maintenance when it is 
not working. 


The illustrations will give an idea of the efficiency of the 
“Cletrac’” on work to which it is adapjted. One shows two 
“Cletracs’” each hauling one large log. The first log scaled 
6,500 feet and the second 5,500 feet. 


Tne Holt Caterpillar Tractor was first developed for farm 
work particularly on soft ground, some fifteen years ago. The 
scope of its usefulness began to expand along with the perfec- 
tion of the machine itself by the manufacturers, to include 
hauling work on the road, road building and in the last couple of 
years, logging. The Caterpillar used in the woods is really the 
10-ton model developed with the aid of the U. 8S. War Depart- 
ment Engineers for use in France, but strengthened and protect- 
ed in the ways necessary to withstand the severe conditions en- 
countered in the woods. It is used for hauling logs on trucks or 
sleds, where the distance is too great for skidding direct to the 
landing, and for skidding out of the bush to a skid road where 
the logs are usually loaded on a bummer and hauled to the 
landing. Logs containing from two to four thousand feet can 
be handled in this way over quite rough ground. The Cater- 
pillar does its own loading on the bummer in the bush. Under 
conditions similar to the above The Northern Logger will get in 
from twenty to thirty thousand feet up to a half mile haul. For 
hauling ties, poles or small logs it is just as useful because it 
does not injure the road and does not require as good a road as 
almost any other kind of power. 


The Logger is equipped with a 60 B.H.P. motor, cast steel 
frame, Hyatt roller bearings, three speeds, and is thoroughly 
protected against brush and small trees. Its jointed flexible 
track takes it over logs and obstructions one naturally meets in 
the bush in a way almost unbelievable unless it is seen. One 
operator said he was using never more than 25 imperial gallons 
of gasoline per 8-hour day and a quart of crank-case oil. 
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Howland & Waltz, of Kaslo, B.C., have operated their 
standard 10-ton Caterpillar for a year or more mostly in hauling 
ties and poles, both in summer and winter. The latest model of 
the Northern Logger can be equipped with a special snow track 
that entirely does away with the difficulty formerly encounterea 
in operating in deep wet snow. 


Manager W. H. Farrell, of Howland & Waltz, Ltd., writes: 
“We have the Caterpillar working, hauling poles on South Fork, 
and it is doing the best work there that we got out of it since 
we got it, we have a splendid grade for 414 miles and make both 
ways on high, and handle all that we can pile on to the sled, 
When we start to haul ties again we expect to haul three slea . 
or about 300 ties to the trip.’”’ We never had any trouble with 
the engine.” There are a great many operations where the Nor- 
thern Logger can be used in handling timber that cannot pro- 
tably be logged with donkeys, such as plots that are too small or 
others that have a scattering stand. Its advantages lie in its 
mobility and its cheapness of operation. 


Motor Trucks for Delivery 


Nowhere in the field of the timber industry does gasoline 
motor transportation play a more important part than in the de- 
livery of the manufactured product. The planing mill man and 
the retail lumber merchant must conserve his time and energy 
today as never before. The man in the medium sized town must 
go out further and further into the country to develop his 
business. 


It has been found that for general lumber delivery purposes 
it has been found that a two-ton truck equipped with a stake 
body, a roller at the back, and a closed cab will give the best 
all round service. In considering the truck to buy there is one 
all important rule to follow; buy of a concern of known sta- 
bility so that when parts become needed or adjustments are 
required they can be secured at no loss of time or excessive cost. 
This applies to the manufacturer of the truck as well as to the 
distributor. 


“HOLT” NORTHERN HAULING LOGS ON BUMMER 


Following is a statement of truck cost per 1,000 feet per 
unit mile, that is a mile delivery and a mile return. By chang~ 
ing the prices to accord with the prevailing figures the cost can 
be figured for any locality. 


Analysis Form of Truck Delivery. 


I whotal Investment 2-tom truck 22.2.2) ee $4,300.00 
2. Tire Cost 300.00 
3. Investment less tire cost (amount to be depreciated) 4,000.00 
4. Interest on total investment, 7 per cent. on item No. 


AIRE © TA LRA Cea Tse Pm ae ON A» Vert nme a i reals 163.00 

Da elsiCeNs esp Cl RY CAr eae ee ecto iene 2 oe eee ne eee ne 35.00 

Green SUPANICES Perm y Calis: eas Oo reek oan wn ene aoe eRe once 250.00 

eee Garda SCRD ELE VAD ie soe ten mere c-. o a scieur: Beret eee NN Tess 100.00 

SoeeLOtalmOVerneadecoOsterOtim lin y Cale cise ss seen ne eee 548.00 

Running Expenses. 

9. Depreciation, 2,000,000 truck life basis per mile -_..-.. 02 
10. Tires, $300 for $10,000 mile life, per mile —.............. 03 
11. Fuel, 10 miles per gal, at 35c, per mile ~..................... .035 
27 Oil 200 smi per cal. oi per gal, per mile...........-.. .005 
13. Repairs and Maintenance, DEEN Oe er eectees. soo .02 
14. Total Running Expense, per mlie .............................. slit 
lope Wilesevoperaced) per (day <cel 2: cee ncseede seen nncct lane ceed 100 
Go DAV SRONELALEC Per) VGA sic 2 eee ce oe os ence cette 300 
in whotalomules\ operated, perm Veare sso... eeccl-no.20-cesehewec ent 30,000 
18. Total running expense for year (Item 14x17) ........ 3,300.00 

Payroll Expense. 
UO Re GIVERS “WAL ECEDET AY. sce. smeerte rece a= Pec oecadsvuactreccuslceees 4.00 
20. Driver’s wage for year (item 16x19) .........0..002...2..--. 1,200.00 
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212, 4 Total spayrollvexpense for syear sts ee ee 1,200.00 
22. Total operating cost for year (sums items 8-18-21) 5,048.00 
23. Total operating cost per day (item 22 divided by 16) 16.83 
25. Averate round trips per sda yc. nee eee 10 
26. Average miles: per round: trip) 10 
27... Averare tonnage per trip 2-2 ee 2 
28. Average weight 1,000 ft. lumber on delivery, lbs. -... 3,220 
28. »2°Tons lumber equal) feet asi soe eee 1,250 
30. Cost hauling 2 tons, 1,250 ft. 1 unit mile, 1 mile and 

DS mile eet en * 252: c8 sce sear eae re eet ee oe eee .38366 
31. Average cost hauling 1,000 ft. bm. 1 mile and 

return [20 Mile ee eer enema ene .2693 


To sum up the above, the cost of delivering 1,000 board feet 
of lumber for each mile of delivery, returning empty, and on the 
basis of 2 tons to the load, 10 loads per day and 10 miles per 
round trip would be 27 cents. 


A TYPICAL RETAIL DELIVERY RIG—-MAPLE LEAF TRUCK 


Special condition will require special equipment. If the 
hauling is all heavy timbers a considerable distance, it may 
be advisable to use a trailer so as to remove some of the exces- 
sive weight from the rear end of the truck and as well as to in- 
crease the carrying capacity. On some work it is found advis- 
able to use 314 ton trucks with flat roller beds. In many in- 
stances special beds are built and set on trestles in the yards and 
loaded. The truck is backed under the bed and it is lowered to 
the chassis and the truck moves away without any loss of time 
in waiting for loading. The roller beds similarly take care of 
the unloading. 


It has been proven that the economy of the motor truck 
in deliveries lies only in its speed, therefore every operation 
must be sped up to save the time of the truck or it may be found 
that the operation costs are on the wrong side of the ledger. 


Tractors in the Lumber Yard. 


To the old time saw mill man who had not seen a mill dur- 
ing the last 10 years, probably the most noticeable thing to him 
would be the absence of the horses that formerly used to drag 
around the lumber as it came from the saws to the places 
where it was to be piled. His surprise would likely be increased 


T. & S. TRACTOR IN USE 
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by the numbers of active little tractors that slip about in the 
alleys dragging immense loads of lumber from place to place. 


The basis of most of these tractors are taken from a Ford 


chassis. The frame and wheels are cut down, the gear ratio 
changed until we have a small motor machine with low, hard 
rubber tired wheels, capable of developing great tractive power. 


Tupper & Steele, of Vancouver, B.C., manufacture these ma- | 
chines and the manner in which they are replacing the horses © 
can be seen in the following mills that have them in use: Van- | 


couver Lumber Company 6, Hastings Mill 4, Harbour Lumber 
Company 4, Alberta Lumber Company 2, Rat Portage Lumber — 
Company 3, Alberni Lumber Company 2, Straits Lumber Com- 
pany 3, Brunette Mills 4, B. C. Manufacturing Company 2, 
Eburne Saw Mills 3, and so on. In fact there is hardly a mill — 
in British Columbia of size that does not use one or more of — 
these tractors in the mill yard. 


Where there is a chance to work the tractor to advantage, _ 


there is no comparison between it and horse work in getting 
away with lumber in the yard. 


The tractor has the great advantage of speed and this is 
especially valuable on long hauls, but as can readily be seen, 
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this speed can only be obtained where the planking and other ~— 


yard conditions are good. 


Talking of planking, the experience at one mill has been 
that lengthwise laid planking is the most satisfactory, causing 
less vibration than where laid crosswise, thereby saving wear 
and tear on the trucks and tractors and making it much easier 
to keep the load from shifting. Incidentally their upkeep 
costs show this to be the best way to plank a yard, as the wear 
and tear is seventy-five per cent. on the centre of the alley and 
only the worn strip has to be kept up. 


In the operation of this plant they have one haul where | 


they find a horse preferable to the tractor. This is on a tri- 
angular haul between the kilns, rough sheds and planer. The 


distance between hauls being only one hundred to one hundred 


and fifty feet. The short haul and constant hitching and un- 
hitching being all against working the tractor to advantage. 


Contrary to what one might expect, the tractor is the bet- — | 


ter of the two means for handling loads in cramped quarters. 
Many complimentary expressions have been heard on this fea- 
ture from casual observers, on witnessing some of the man- 
oeuvres of a clever driver placing loads where a horse would 
have been quite helpless. 


On the other hand, the tractor is somewhat handicageee 
in snowy weather on account of slip on the drive, although 
generally tractor builders make special provision for this where 
it has to be contended with as a regular thing. 


Regarding relative costs of the two, horses or tractors, our 


cost sheets show the following averages for the tractors, on 
10 hours’ work: 


ue gals: @as \:...<c. et Bee eee $1.65 
114 pts: oll (2. See Bae eee ee 35 
Upkeep. 2:24.02)... 34e  eee ee .65 
Waees nl eee eee 4.00 
Total” 22. See eee $6.65 
Horse costs would run about per day: 
Feed and upkeep 422.2222. .6.- eee $1.00 
Wages |... siete ee ee ee ee 3.50 
eee 4 
Total 2.32 ee ee $4.50 


Then the horse has to be fed every day of the year, whether | 


working or not, there is also the added cost in case of sicknes. 


Since the tractor hauls nearly three times as much as the | 


horse does there is little room for argument that, given a chance 
to work to advantage, the tractor is cheaper hauling than the 
horse. 


Gasoline Logging Locomotives 


There are many logging operations that do not require the 1 


heavy equipment of the regular steam locomotive logging rail- 


road and yet that are not well adapted or are too large for the © 
For such cases there has been de- | 
veloped yet another type of gasoline motor transportation, these — } 


truck and trailer operation. 


machines may be termed Gasoline Logging Locomotives. 


Several advantages are claimed for these machines over 
the steam locomotives, first of these is the elimination of fire risks — 
and it is undoubtedly a consideration. No certified engineer 


is required by law. This is an economical feature that is open 
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to discussion, but there can be no doubt that where an operation 
is not extensive enough to justify the certified enginere that the 
machine which did not require one for its operation would be a 
great advantage. There is also the added advantage of almost 
any one being able to operate the machine in the event of an 
emrgency. 
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A TUGAWAY AT WORK “GETTIN’ THEM OUT" 


They haul over a twenty-pound rail laid to a gauge of 4 
feet 814 inches. The repairs run about $20 a month. 


- Here’s what another user of the ‘“‘Tugaway”’ says: 


“We wish to inform you that the ‘Tugaway’ gasoline loco- 
motive which we purchased from you in April, 1920, has given 
us complete satisfaction in every way. 


Our average haul to the mill is one mile, we can bring in 
30,000 feet a day over a 42-inch gauge track with 20 Ib. rail, 
and even with such light rails we can negotiate an eight per 
cent. grade. 

One of its special features to our mind is the light running 
expenses, as for a full day’s run of 9 hours we use 8 gallons 
of coal oil and about one quart of oil, and the cost of repairs 
and upkeep is also light.” 


Here’s another one from the mountain district of B. C.: 


“Replying to your letter with reference to ‘‘Tugaway”’ 
locomotive, we are pleased to advise that up to the present 
time our locomotive has given entire satisfaction in every way. 


“We have taken out as much as 30,000 feet a day on a 
little better than a one mile haul with a fairly stiff grade to 
climb back empty. We use about eight gallons of gasoline a 
day and one pint of oil. 


“We have been operating the locomotive now for about 
four months and so far we have not spent anything for repairs 
or upkeep and everything is in the best of shape and running 
smoothly. ~ 

We are using 20-lb. rails, and while they appear to be 
quite satisfactory so far, we think “it would probably be better 
to have them rather heavier than this. 


“Our experience with the Locomotive to date has been 
very satisfactory and we could not possibly find any cause for 
complaint, as it is easily operated, economical and the cost of 
upkeep is small.” 


Down on the coast section of B. C. they are also using these 
machines satisfactorily as witness the following: 


“Regarding our “‘Tugaway’ Tractor which you supplied us 
with last January, we haul from 25,000 to 35,000 feet a day 
with it from between one and two miles. Our heaviest grade 
we have is 4 per cent. and we have a very long one about 114 
per cent. We average 10 gallons of gas and a gallon of oil per 
day. We use 12 lb. rails with a three foot gauge, and we have 
practically a solid plank road for ties. The cost is about $15 a 
month for repairs and renewals. It has been exceedingly satis- 
factory and far cheaper than any steam locomotive we have 
ever used. With a heavy rail, say 40 lbs., we of course would 
get much better satisfaction. At times we haul as much as 
6,000 feet on the one load. 


The Canadian-Fairbanks Morse Company also manufacture 


; _ a gasoline locomotive that can be used for logging as well as in 


many other ways. Through them we have secured a sketch of 
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the history and development of this type of machines that may 
be found interesting. 


Development of Gasoline Track Motor Cars. 


The use of gasoline track motor cars by the modern logging 
railroad is increasing. Logging railroad operators during the 
past few years have come to realize the economies that can be 
effected and the service that can be given by the use of one or 
more well designed track motor cars when used judiciously and 
for specific purposes. 


Like all other machinery of the present day and age the 
track motor car has undergone wonderful improvements. Its 
development dates from the day when George Sheffield, using 
the railroad track as a foot path between his home and the fac- 
tory in which he was employed conceived the idea of making 
himself a vehicle of some kind which would run on the rails and 
could be propelled by hand avoiding the necessity of walking. 
A track velocipede was the outcome of this idea, and step by 
step from this humble beginning we find in service today a pow- 
erful compact speedy gasoline motor car in use wherever log- 
ging railroad operations are conducted along modern lines. 


The first gasoline motor cars were applied extensively to 
the standard steam railroads for use by section crews, road- 
masters and other employees, and were not of a type or design 
at all suited to logging railroad requirements. 


A track motor car which is used only on level well ballasted 
road beds does not require the power or flexibility that is so 
necessary where heavy grades, sharp curves and indifferently 
laid track is encountered, so that a certain amount of prejudice 
and suspicion as to their usefulness had to be overcome when the 
effort was made to introduce these to the logging trade gener- 
ally. 


To be successful and serviceable a track motor car for a log- 
ging railroad must be simple in design and construction, for it 
is often placed in the hands of employees who are not particlar- 
ly trained in the handling of complicated or intricate mechan- 
ism. It must be rugged and built throughout to stand up un- 
der the severe handling and service which it encounters. It 
must be powerful enough to carry a full load over heavy grades 
and operate under adverse conditions of curvature and bad 
track conditions. The object of the manufacturer should be to 
turn out a car which will give the maximum amount of service 
under the known conditions with least amount of up-keep and 
operating expense. 


A track motor car on a logging railroad is most useful in 
transporting crews backwards and forwards over the road from 
headquarters to the various camps, for carrying supplies and 
for emergency work as for instance when one of the employees 
is injured and requires medical or surgical treatment, which can 
only be obtained at headquarters. 


Formerly this class of service involved the use of a loco- 
motive with its engineer and fireman, andmuch expense was 
incurred in this way, particularly when it tied up the entire 
crew of a logging train while some little emergency was attended 
to or a few extra men taken up the line. 


It is customary now to have one or more trailers which 
should be fitted with roller bearings, the same as the motor 
car itself, and in this way a considerable amount of package 
freight and other supplies can be transported over the road with 
very little labor expense and without interfering in any way 
with the operations of the regular trains and their crews. 


In the above we have spoken chiefly of the heavier type of 
car, and in addition to the regular heavy motor car many 
roads are finding it to considerable advantage to have one or 


“CLETRAC™ AND TRAILER HAULING TO SHIPPING POINT 
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BOOM METHOD OF LOADING LOGGING TRUCKS 


more of the light pattern or inspection type of car. These are 
designed for the use of the foreman, superintendents or others 
and are only designed to carry one or two passengers. They 
are not for freight or general purpose use and should not be used 
for handling supplies or anything other than the purpose for 
which they are purchased. As they are essentially of a light 
easily handled design, speedy enough for all practical purposes, 


they are not to be confused in any way with the larger general . 


purpose car which is capable of hauling a considerable weight 
in men or material. 


One of the most widely used general purpose track motor 
cars, familiarly known as the No. 40, has a powerful, compact 
two- ‘cylinder opposed, 4-cycle air-cooled engine providing maxi- 
mum power at comparatively low speeds. The engine being 
air-cooled does away with the necessity of a water cooling 
mechanism which is not only complicated and adds to the 
weight, but in the high altitudes frequently encountered in 
Pacific Logging Camps, the detail of frost damage is entirely 
eliminated. 


A very effective system of lubrication is provided which 
automatically lubricates every working surface in the engine, 
and as long as there is oil in the reservoir this important detail 
is taken care of without further attention from the operator. 
A high tension magneto, similar to that used on the best grade 
of motor trucks and aeroplanes provides reliable ignition at all 
timmes. 


A very important feature of this car is the transmimssion 
which is of the disc and friction type driving the rear axle 
through a roller chain and sprockets. This makes a very flex: 
ible and efficient drive, as on a heavy grade and for starting 
the friction is engaged at the low speed point near the centre of 
the driving disc, thus transmitting maximum power under the 
heaviest load conditions. As the load decreases the friction is 
moved farther out on the disc, and in this way any desired speed 
consistent with the load may be had. 


Noted Japanese Editor Visits British 
Columbia 


Mr. Jiro Muro, President of Kansai Mokuzai Shoho-Sha 
(The Western Lumber News), of Osaka, Japan, called at the 
office of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN a few days ago. Mr. 
Muro has been engaged in the publishing of lumber trade papers 
in Japan for the past twenty years and is a well known authority 
in his country. 


Mr. Muro is making an extensive study of the timber con- 
ditions of the Paicfic Coast as they might be of interest to his 
own country. His endeavor will be to later publish an issue 
of his journal that will be of material assistance in bringing the 
two countries into closer business relations. 


Mr. Muro was accompanied, on his call, by Mr. H. Kobay- 
ashi, his editor on this side of the Pacific, and Mr. R. Suzuki, 
of Vancouver, B. C. 


The WESTERN LUMBERMAN has made arrangements 
with Mr. Muro to furnish a monthly letter on lumber trade con- 
ditions in Japan as they may effect es Columbia exports to 
that country. 
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The frame of this car is of steel construction and Hyatt | 
Roller Bearings are used throughout this combination keeping: 
the entire running gear in perfect alignment and lessening the 
damage that would be done to the car in case of derailment or — 
mishap. Pressed steel wheels are used and a powerful brake | 
on all four wheels is provided. The control is very simple and — 
the operator soon becomes accustomed to the handling of thisme| 
car under the varying conditions usually met with. 

It is always good practice to have one man thoroughly post- 
ed on the handling and up-keep of this car, as experience has _ 
proven to many logging camp superintendents that where some 
one man is not responsible for these cars they are not kept in | 
proper order and are liable to be out of commission for some 
trifling reason when most required. 4 

From time to time attempts have been made to convert 
some make or other of automobile to the class of service which 
these track motor cars were designed for, but almost without — 
exception the result has not proven satisfactory, either from the 
standpoint of economy, efficiency, or service. The automobileis 
not adapted for this class of work, as it is designed for an entire- 
ly different purpose, and logging railroad officials should fully 
realize this fact when considering their requnrements in track 
cars. 


Hauling Shingles to the Railroad. 


One of the most spectacular adaptations of gasoline power. 
to the timber industry is seen in the operation of the Pacific 
Shingle Company at Coquitlam in hauling their product from 
the mill to the railroad. The distance is three miles and ow- 
ing to the bulk of the shingles the ordinary truck operation — 
would not be profitable. Tupper and Steele designed a four 
wheel trailer to be hauled by a Holt Caterpillar tractor that 
brings in 210,000 shingles at a trip, which is just about acarload. 

This trailer is of 30 tons capacity and has solid laminated 
oak wheels of 14-inch tread and 34-inch steel tires. The hubs 
are fitted with Timpken roller bearings. It has an Automatic 
B. C. Steering Control for the rear wheels in conjunction with 
the front wheels. 


30 TON 4 WHEEL T. & S. RTS SR NT a A CAR OF SHINGLES AT 


Where and what the next development in the application 
of gasoline power to the timber industry we cannot tell, but — 
there is hardly a doubt that some necessity will arise which can 
best be served in this manner and there can be no doubt that 
new uses will be found for the gas engine in this field. : 


Bondholders of Western Canada Pulp Sum- 
moned to Meeting 

Western Canada Pulp and Paper Company debenture holdas > | 
ers have been summoned to attend a special meeting in Toronto 
on April 24 to consider ways and means of protecting their 
interests. The company was forced to pass bond interest due 
February 1 last. It is understood bondholders have given notice 
of foreclosure, but no definite proceedings are announced. Dew 4 
benture holders feel their position precarious. ; 

The company was incorporated in January, 1920, to manu- 
facture sulphate and kraft pulp. With the depression in busi- 
ness, plants closed down and have not been operating for the 
past twelve months. Ranking ahead of the $1,250,000 6 per — 
cent. mortgage debenture stock is $1,000,000 of 7 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds. The securities of the company are largely ~ 
held in Ontario and in New York. , 

The company’s plant is located on Howe Sound. 


As a large part of their business is British and direct from | 
British Columbia to the United Kingdom, it is the intention of 
the Ocean Lumber Company to move a large part of the present — 
Seattle office to Vancouver. The head office of the company 
is in San Francisco and Vancouver will now hold the second 
position instead of the third on the Pacific Coast. ai 
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A Motor Truck May Solve Your 
Delivery Problems 


any Lumber Dealers Abandon Costly Horse Delivery—One Motor Truck Replaces Two or More Teams—Bigger Loads and 
Quicker Trips Reduce Delivery Expense 


never be eliminated, but beyond question the horse drawn 

delivery is being rapidly replaced by motor trucks in 
many lines of business. Of late years the tremendous increase 
in the number of trucks can only be accounted for by the neces- 
sity of reducing expenses and at the same time, giving quicker 
delivery service. 


D OBBIN, as the motive power of commercial vehicles will 


Labor costs have done much to make the truck popular 
with lumber dealers for with wages at their present scale no 
firm can afford to have a driver spend four-fifths of his day sit- 
ting on a wagon on the way to and from where the lumber was 
delivered. With a truck the driver makes easily double the 
number of trips per day, and therefore handles double the num- 
ber of average loads at practically the same cost. 


Trucks or Horses. 


Lumbermen are faced with the vital necessity of reduc- 
ing expenses while still maintaining an efficient delivery ser- 
vice although the low price of lumber, coupled with inactive 
demand, and the high cost of labor are cutting into their revenue 
from both sides. Some dealers believe it will be necessary to 
set a price for materials in the yard and then make a charge 
for all deliveries, based on the tonnage and distance, but this is 
not popular with the consumer who is used to having his pur 
chases delivered without extra charge. 


The high cost of horse delivery appears to be due to thee 


fact that the horse’s capacity for work is limited. You can 
speed him up to a certain extent and that is all; you cannot cut 
down his feed rations without lowering his effectiveness. More- 
over, the horse is slow at best, and longer time is therefore re- 
quired by the men who deliver, which adds materially to the 
already overburdened labor account. 


Motor Truck Always Ready. 


So, let us turn to the motor truck and see what it offers to 
the lumber dealer in meeting his delivery roblem. The truck, 
with reasonable care, has few limitations. In hot summer wea- 
ther the horse can only be worked within reasonable bounds, yet 
the summer is the building season when the lumber yard is 
busiest. The truck can be kept going at top speed all day, and 
at 5 o’clock will be just as ready to deliver an extra rush order 
as il was at 7 in the morning. 


Tests show that a 3,200 pound team, working six days a 
week drawing a three-ton wagon on good roads cannot average 
more than 25 miles in a 12-hour day. This is an average speed 
of 214 miles an hour. ‘Trucks, on the other hand, can, and 
often do travel 100 miles a day. 


Effective in Small Towns. 


Dealers in small towns sometimes doubt the advisability of 
purchasing a truck; yet investigation indicated that there are 
types of motor trucks obtainable that fit the country dealer’s 
needs, and his service. It is a safe general statement to say 
that the future holds out great possibilities for the motor truck 
in pe retail lumber yard, whether the business is large or 
small. 


’ Some yards hesitate to buy a motor truck, believing that the 
mvestment is too great, and that the machine will be kept idle 
while loading and unloading. It is true that motor trucks fre- 
quently find difficulty in unloading at the building site, but a 
team will usually experience the same trouble under like con- 
ditions, so no advantage can be claimed for horse delivery here. 
High-powered trucks, moreover, will go through roads that a 
team cannot even be expected to tackle. 


_ One lumberman in a city of 30,000 has eliminated horse 
uipment entirely. A few years ago he purchased a 214-ton 
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truck and was so well pleased with its performance that he now 
does all delivering with this equipment. He considers the 
trucks a paying investment for three reasons: 


First, one truck takes the place of three teams for him. 
Quick loading and unloading devices minimize the time required 
for these operations, so the machine can be kept moving the 
greater part of the time. 


Second, his trucks give service superior to horses. These 
machines can deliver anywhere a team can go, and through 
many places impassable to a horse-drawn vehicle. Rush orders 
are a specialty of this retailer. 


THIS ROLLER-BODY TYPE TRUCK WAS PURCHASED AS THE DIRECT RESULT OF A 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE ECONOMY OF TRUCK DELIVERY OVER HORSE DELIVERY 
OF LUMBER. 
PRIETOR OF A YARD OF ANY SIZE CAN BUY ONE TO FIT HIS NEEDS. 


THERE ARE MANY TRUCKS MADE NOW-A-DAYS AND THE PRO- 


Third, the trucks have a big advertising value. ‘‘We are 
delivering lumber as far as 18 miles in the country,” said this 
dealer. ‘‘When our truck began passing the farms 10 to 12 
miles out of town, the country people began talking about our 
service. Pretty soon they wanted that service themselves.” 


Actual Figures for Comparison. 


After paying 22 a ton for hay, 80 to 90 cents a bushel for 
oats, and employees’ wages at $3.50 to $4 a day, where they 
formerly received $12 to $15 a week, a lumber concern purchas- 
ed a two-ton truck. 


While an itemized account of the operating expenses of 
the machine has not been kept, it is believed that it easily does 
the work of two teams at about the same cost and gives better 
service. 


Trailers Double the Capacity. 


Trailers are a big factor in increasing a truck’s usefulness 
aside from their value as labor savers. It is well known that a 
man can pull more than he can carry, and it is to that principle 
the trailer owes its success. Modern trailers are constructed 
along anti-friction lines, and can be used in connection with al- 
most any type of an automobile, even a pleasure car. The eas- 
iest running trailers are ball or roller bearing and are rubber- 
tired. They are of light, but sturdy construction and can be 
moved by hand about the yard with ease. Easy running qual- 
ities of a trailer also are an advantage on the road, as less strain 
is brought to bear on the motive power. 


Whether it is advisable to convert a pleasure car into a 
delivery vehicle is a question open to argument. Many dealers 
declare the motors in pleasure cars cannot be used for hauling 
purposes without damaging them. But attention was called to 
one yard where the owner bought a small pleasure car and had 
it converted into a light, short-bed truck. The trailer he hitch- 
ed on is capable of handling from one to two tons, the same 
amount that normally could be pulled by a team. But the 
motor equipment covers more than twice the territory, makes 
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How the Timberland Does It 


NY time you find pretty 
nearly everybody in a cer- 
tain line of business hollering 
“Wolf,” and business has gone 
to the Hohenzollerns, etc., and 
yet you find some concern, en- 
gaged in the same line, going 
on as usual, doing a nice clean 
business at a fair profit, maybe 
not as big as they would like, 
but yet a fair profit, why, 
there’s a reason—there simply 
has to be a reason for it. 

In the case of the Timber- 
land Lumber Company, of New 
Westminster, they are doing a 
nice business. It is true they 
are cutting a specialty line, 
but nevertheless the idea of 
the business had to be worked 
out and the mill planned to 
enable them to _ successfully 
handle that specialty business. 
We have asked Paul E. Mur- 
phy, the superintendent to out- 
line for us their operation so that in the telling of it other mill 
men may get some ideas that will in turn help them. Following 
is Mr. Murphy’s article: 


PAUL E. MURPHY 


After selecting a site of 65 acres of land, together with 35 
acres of fine shore site with 2,000 feet of frontage on the Fraser 
River, we picked out a bunch of first class cedar piles and after 
seeing that they were properly driven proceeded on this founda- 
tion to erect a mill frame from a bill of select fir timbers, all 
of which were planed four sides. Although we paid full 
spreads for having this material S4S we figured that we saved 
enough in the cost of framing the mill to pay this extra cost; 
furthermore, we have a mill, every surface of which is planed, 
and when it was painted with two coats of fireproof paint, we 
have a much greater fire resisting building than one built of 
rough timbers. 


In building the mill designed for cutting timbers we aimed 
to make it as simple as possible and by proper arrangement 
give ample room for operation without congestion. Throughout 


the mill we have figured a margin of safety in the strength of | 


mill and machinery and no little thought as to how to have 
the fewest possible number of conveyors, consistent with a clean 
mill. 


After considerable investigating and much discussion we 
decided to put in a log loft instead of a Jack Ladder, which 
decision practice has proved to be the right one for a mill of 
this type. We raise the logs into the mill and roll them down to 
log stop by the use of no more power than is required to pull 


the ordinary log chain. And the upkeep is practically nil. Of 


course, the bark from the logs continually falling into the slip 


in which we float the logs into the mill fills up in time, but for E 
an annual expense of about $25.00 we clean this slip with an te 
improvised scraper made of 114,” angle iron dragged by a cable § 


attached to a Ford truck. 


On the mill floor we have an automatic log stop and loader, 
Simondson Log Turner, heavy carriage and trailer, live rolls, 
steam pump saw, swing saws, transfers, and edger; not much 
different from other mills, but arranged to handle heavy tim- 
bers up to 110 feet long to the best advantage. 


We installed a side walk conveyor for cutting slabs and 
edgings into 16-inch wood, operated with a swing saw, but 
necessity for space forced us to put in a saw operated from 
above, working in a vertical motion. This, we were told, could 
not be done; however, our foreman, Jack Cormick, designed a 
rack and pinion friction driven cut off saw which works to 
perfection. We use inserted tooth cut off saws and one man 
with one saw cuts 3 40-foot carloads of 16-inch wood every day. 
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Outside the mill we have a straight away line of rools 
so arranged that two men take all the timbers that come from i 
the mill and place each timber in its respective order, piled 
separate, where it remains until a carload is accumulated, when { 
the car is ordered in and it is loaded for shipment. 


We have the planing mill so located that all timbers are 


not handled from the time they are dropped off the main rolls 


_until a car is placed for shipment. Then the whole carload is 


put through the planer and onto the car without the use of any | 
truck whatever and without being elevated at all. In fact, after 
the timbers leave the line rolls in the mill the arrangement is 
such that gravity is helping in the handling all the way to the | 
car. 


By not using trucks to handle any of the timbers we are 
able to take care of the smaller side stock without the use of 
any power such as jitney or horses. With an output of 90,000 — 
feet and three carloads of wood per day with a total crew from 
boom man to timekeeper of 70 men, we are in position to say 
to the trade: Bring on your orders for heavy timbers, rough or 
planed and we will give you real service at the right price. 


One contributing factor to what efficiency we have is the 
fact that every man on the job is payed on a basis of what the 
mill turns out, viz: every man is paid by the thousand ranging 
from 314,c to 1lc per M feet, which plan has been in operation 
more than two years and works very well in our mill. We find 
it a channel through which we can meet on common ground | 
with the employees. 


In a mill where grading of uppers and remanufacturing are — 
the main features the human element is such that this plan might 
not work. At any rate no two mills are alike, and each would ~ 
have to work out its own plan. In our case it has proved very 
satisfactory and we know we have a good steady crew of men. 


Hanbury’s Baseball Feaniht 


eo at 


Proudly displayed in the General Offices of the John Han- 
bury Company Limited is to be seen the picture, of which the 
above is a very small reproduction. The personnel of the club 
is as follows: F. Choate, pitcher; F. Inch, pitcher; N. Goodall, 
3rd base; J. Dines, pitcher; T. Masi, right field; J. Daniels, 
catcher and captain; R. Goodall, 2nd base and manager; A. — 
Mortimer, 1st base; A. Morse, shortstop; John Hanbury, Presi- 
dent; R. Mills, left field; D. May, centre field. 


ene 


Winning baseball depends upon TEAM WORK. Winning ~ 
in work or business depends upon TEAM WORK. And where — 
you find team work in the recreation of men you are likely to 
find it in their work. ee 
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As The Hand-Logger Sees It 


HE letter that follows tells its own story. The WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN affords every branch of the timber in- 
dustry a medium of expression. 
The Editor, 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN, 
212 Winch Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 

In reply to your of 16th ult. The logging busi- 
ness in this district is principally of the gravity system 
or hand-loggers. After getting through with the red 
tape supplied by the Government for locating a claim, 
the operator’s next duty is to move his outfit there and 
find a merchantable tree, the tree is then felled with 
its top towards the water and unless the ground is 
very steep must be limbed and barked, when a slight 
roll with jacks made for that purpose, starts it on its 
mad rush for the water, sometimes uprooting stumps 
and tearing loose huge boulders on its way, at other 
times poking along and stopping at every obstruction 
on its route, where the jacks are used to raise the top 
clear and give it a fresh start. 

The hand loggers are usually found in bunches of 
one to three in a company, the output per man runs 
from fifteen to thirty M. feet board measure, so are 
compelled to sell their logs in small quantities in order 
to keep the logs free from teredos. The towing com- 
panies charge less per M. feet on large booms or full 
loads, and refuse to pick up lass than 50 M., unless 
towage on that amount is paid for. 

The log speculator comes around and makes the 
hand logger believe they are paying the market price, 
and soon after the contract is signed, the logger finds 
out he should have had from three to eight dollars 
more per M. for his logs, so goes back to work hoping 
to do better next time. 

In 1916 I sent a small boom of logs for sale at 
market price, Vancouver, total cost after leaving the 
booming grounds for towage, royalty, commission, etc., 
was $2.50 per M. Today the same size and class of 
boom would cost $7.00 per M. 

Like a great many others, a hand logger’s prob- 
lems are not yet solved, but the WESTERN LUMBER- 


; MAN is doing its bit. 


Northern Lumber Camps Don’t Appeal to 
Some Men 


ITH the cessation of work in the woods of Northern Sas- 

Y katchewan and Manitoba, the Prairie cities are becoming 

centres for “Jacks” looking for work. And some of them 

are off the lumber camp for life, judging by the tales of hard- 
ship they bring back with them. 

I would sooner go to jail than put another winter in the 
woods, is what one fellow said, who remarked that the net re- 
sult of three months’ work was $7.50. His chum, who had also 
spent three months in the North Country woods, showed his 
statement of account rendered him by the lumber company for 
which he worked, and showed him $20.50 in debt. He managed 
to get in 63 days’ work. 

Six Cents per Hour 

“By the time you get a mackanaw, overalls, gloves and 
mocassins you’re in the hole for a month—and that is the first 
week. We were paid six cents an hour or seventy cents a day. 
The food was good—there was no kick in that respect. But 
cooties! Say, when it got real warm in the sleeping quarters at 
night, one couldn’t sleep.” 

- “It was white slavery, nothing less,” another man declared. 
He told a story of how at one camp the camp-boss refused to 
give them any supper that night and forced them to work before 
they got their dinner the next day. They worked that morning 


I without breakfast. 
| is __ Another young fellow, who during the war was a lieutenant 


H.M.S. Thunderer in the North Sea, says he prefers sub- 
hasing in midwinter to the life of a lumber jack. In telling 
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GAMP CHATTER 


the story he says he had to walk 150 miles to the nearest job. 
About a dozen men made the trip, stopping at camps along the 
road at night. We took work with a lumber company at from 
$20 to $26 a month, that always means $20. After three 
months labor I was neither a cent to the good nor a cent to the 
bad, but I know a number who were in debt. 


“We worked eleven hours a day, from sunrise, at a little 
after five o’clock till moonlight, figure it out and you will find 
that our pay was six cents an hour, about $4.00 for a sixty- 
six hour week. The thermometer was many a time at fifty be- 
low and once or twice down to sixty. We worked in snow to 
our knees.” 


“The log cabin where we stayed was fairly comfortable, 
and the food was alright, but for cooties our blankets had the 
trenches beaten. The only way we could take a wash was to 
melt the snow. 


“The lumber companies up there have an absolute mono- 
poly in the camps where the men are. In my camp there was 
about 150 men. Wecould only buy tobacco, undershirts, shirts, 
mitts and so on in the shop that our company ran. They charged 
$6.75 for an undershirt, and in the same extortionate way for 
everything else. Most of us were paying a doctor for assistance 
in cases of stubbed toes, broken noses, and so on.”’ 


“It is rather bad when a navy man comes down to six cents 
an hour, and for work like that. People don’t know the condi- 
tions up north there. A man can’t stay two months in a job 
with a lumber company without losing money on the deal.” 


Only 
Ninety-Four 
Years 


Ago 


THE OLD CRANK SHAFT 


INETY-FOUR years in figures doesn’t look like an awful 
N lot. But ninety-four years in terms of the development 

of the lumber industry from the first mill on the Pacific 
Coast, built by the Hudson’s Bay Company at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, in 1828, to the modern mills of today in British Colum- 
bia, looks like and is a mighty great deal. 


AS THE SITE OF THE OLD HUDSON BAY MILL APPEARS AT 
PRESENT 


But little is left at the old mill site, shown in the illustra- 
tion, to indicate the purpose to which it was formerly put. In 
the smaller illustration is shown the old crank shaft, 6 x 6 inches 
in size, which was brought over from England. 


The old mill was operated by an undershot water wheel. 
The saw was the old style whip-saw harnessed to a walking 
beam arrangement. 
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NO. 1, ATKINS-COLEMAN EDGER FEED ROLLER 


HERE has been perfected in the last few years a devise 

of the utmost importance to the saw mill operator whether 

he be producing fifty thousand or five thousand feet of 
lumber per day. 


In dissecting the average saw mill operation with an eye to 
ascertaining the causes of the enormous percentage of waste, we 
find that in reality a large portion of this results from one ma- 
chine, and this is the Gang Edger. Particularly is this the 
case in mills cutting less than fifty thousand feet, for the only 
operations they have ordinarily, are the Band or Circular Saw, 
the Edger and the Trimmer, with possibly the addition of a 
Resaw. 


Statistics have shown that in the average mill operation at 
least five per cent of the cut per day goes through the Slasher 
and to the offal machines, thence to the burner. It is possible 
a large proportion of this could be saved and sent out to the yard 
as salable stock if the proper edging equipment were used, for 
with any other than a Roller which insures a positive feed to the 
Saws in place, crooked lines are bound to result unless the en- 
tire run is edged along the guide, and this is indeed a rarity. 


NO. 2. WAVY EDGES WITHOUT POSITIVE FEED 
The Atkins-Coleman Feed Roller has no deep-seated me- 


chanical secret in its construction. It is very simple and in- 
volves only one feature, but this is of great magnitude and is the 
fact that the feed bars are renewable without removing the roll- 
er from its bearings. This being the case, the edgerman is able 
at all times to keep his rolls sharp and true and insure himsel! 
a positive feed to the Saws. No mill operator would think of 
running with a defective Saw on his Band Mill, but the edging 
operation which is of vital importance, is often mis-accomplished 
because of worn Edger Rollers. 


Combination Electric Drill 
and Grinder | 


NEW Combination Portable Electric Drill and Grinder 

has recently been developed and placed upon the mar- 

ket. The enclosed photograph illustrates this tool, 
when used as a portable electric drill and also when used as 2 
portable electric grinder. 


This new tool is expect- 
ed to fill a long felt want 
in those shops and factor- 
ies where hand drililng 
and grinding operations 
are performed, yet not 
enough of either to war- 
rant the purchase of two 
separate machines. Hence, 
in designing this tool it 
necessary to so construct 
it that by the use of one motor, it would have the desirable speed 
for drilling, as well as the proper speed for grinding, which thus 
far has not been successfully accomplished. 


This combination tool can be used for drilling holes in 
metal or wood, and when used with grinding wheel attachment 
will cover the average requirements for grinding. It has a 
drilling capacity of 44-inch to 54-inch in steel, and when used as 
a grinder carries a 6x%4-inch grinding wheel. Two separate 
speeds are provided, the slow speed for drilling and the high 


CCMBINATION ELECTRIC DRILL AND 
GRINDER 
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For example, unless the Edger be equipped with the At- | 
kins-Coleman Feed Roll the average appearance of the Roller — 
after being in use a short time is as shown in cut. i 


NO. 3, APPEARANCE OF ORDINARY FEED ROLLER AFTER SHORT 
TIME IN USE 


This roller cannot feed the lumber through true, and in 
fact it cannot even start it at ninety degrees to the Saw, hence 
the inevitable result is boards as below. ; 


It behooves each and every saw mill operator, now that 
there is such a close margin between production cost and selling 
price, to look carefully into his operation and see if such a leak 
as this is still going on in his operation. 


The cost of installation of these Rollers is really very low 
when the remarkable saving they accomplish is considered, and 
also when we realize that their first cost is virtually their last 
cost as there are no wearing parts which cannot be replaced, 
and once the Roller is between the bearings and in place, it is 
there to stay. 


These Rolls are manufactured by E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, and are sold through all their branches and by a 
number of the leading manufacturers of saw-mill machinery. 


They maintain a department solely for the purpose of look- , 
ing into your operation with you and giving you an engineers 
viewpoint on your process of manufacture, advising you whe- 
ther it would be policy to install a set of these Feed Rolls. 


They will tell you just what they can do for you; what the 
cost will be, and in how many days’ run this cost will be saved. 


It is a belief of many saw mill engineers that this product __ 
has gone far to offset the tremendous waste formerly incurred — 
in the manufacture of lumber. 


speed for grinding. The complete weight of the tool is but 18 
Ibs., while the motor develops 14 H.P. under load. In addition 
this tool is fitted with the switch located in the top handle, of the 
quick-make-and-break automatic-stop type, which insures the 
operator of having the tool under control at all times. Alum- 
inum castings and ball bearings are used throughout. The tool 
is very simple in construction, yet so rugged to withstand the 
hard service a tool of this kind is frequently subjected to. The 
motor is of the Universal type, consequently can be operated — 
on both direct and alternating current of the same voltage. The — 
speed change is a very simple operation, as is the operation of 
changing the grinding wheel attachment in place of drill bit, or 
vice versa. The entire tool is built by the Wodack Electric Tool 
Corporation, including the electric motor, and in addition to 
the regular guarantee of one year against electrical or mechani- 
cal defects, they also agree to rewind the motor once free of 
charge during the same period, should it burn out for any rea- 
son. : 


“Why Do It in Several Operations” 


VERYONE concerned in the manufacture of mouldings — 

will be interested in a new four-page folder illustrating a — 
number of very difficult mouldings manufactured complete in 
one operation at fast feed which previously required from four — 
to seven operations at slow feed. The title of this new pie | 
of literature is “Why Do It In Several Operations?” Co 
may be obtained by anyone upon application to the S. A. W 
Machine Co., Boston, Mass. ~ ee 
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PULLEYS AND PHILOSOPHY 


By D. E. McEvoy 


and before efficiency experts had arisen to squeeze dol- 
- lars out of flying minutes, pulleys were made to last; 
were carefully bored, turned and balanced, and were always 
made big enough for the work they had to do. That was in the 
good old “inefficient”? days when men were happy though poor, 
when all men worked who would, as many hours as was neces- 
Millwrights took a pride 
in those days in framing mills, and when shafting was erected, 
levels and plumb-bobs revealed to their apprentices and helpers 
an almost uncanny exactness in their work. Then came the 
period when “economy” and “efficiency”? made their appear- 
ances, and the whole fabric of the manufacturing world began 
to change. Economy affected pulleys by reducing the metal 
content. Pulley arms became severely straight. Economy of 
time, which in properly trained hands produced good results, 
brought forth sheaves of grief for many who were forced into 
the position of millwrights before they had sufficient training. 
Sufficient attention was not given to the possible demands for 
inereased production. Solid pulleys were strung along on 
shafts, and when it was found that they were too light or not 
of proper diameters or widths to meet unforeseen conditions 
they were laboriously removed, and replaced. Then came the 
split pulley; the split wood pulley; the split pulley both cast 
iron and wood, with removable bushings, and the self adjusting 
ball and socket hanger with removable caps. Automatic oil- 
ing devices on the latter cut out the need for constant atten- 
tion, and at the same time withdrew the daily inspection of the 
transmission which the oiler gave it under old conditions. 


M ANY years ago when there was time to do work well, 


Forestry Men to Congregate at Syracuse, N.Y. 
in April 
ATIONAL interest in forestry will be focused on Syracuse 
April 20-22 when delegates from leading forestry colleges 
; in the United States and Canada, men of national repu- 
tation, high federal officials, representatives from state and na- 
tional foresters’ organizations, captains of the lumber industry 
and representatives from the best forestry schools in the coun- 
try, gather in connection with the annual convention of Inter- 


collegiate Association of Forestry clubs of which the State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University, is president member. 


: Final plans for the convention were completed at a meet- 
ing of a committee composed of faculty members and students 
at the forestry college. Sessions will be held in the assembly 
room of the college and at the chamber of commerce. The open- 
ing session will be at the forestry college at 10 o’clock Thursday 
morning, April 20. Dean Franklin F. Moon will deliver the 
address of welcome. 


qi Prof. Nelson C. Brown, head of the department of wood 
utilization at the forestry college, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of arrangements. Others assisting him are: Prof. R. 
R. Fenska, of the forest engineering department, Earl S. Peirce 
and G. A. Whipple, of the extension department, Fay Welch, 
forestry senior and president of the local club, A. E. Fivax, H. V. 
Dart, G. E. French and A. C. Cline. 


The following universities will be represented: California, 
Colorado Agricultural, Cornell, Georgia State, Idaho, Iowa State, 
Maine, Michigan Agricultural, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Oregon Agricultural, Pennsylvania State Forestry Academy, 
Purdue, Syracuse, Toronto, Washington, Harvard and Yale. 


The convention will be the biggest of its kind in educational 
and industrial forestry circle in the state this year. The meeting 
of the New York section of American foresters will be held at 
the same time. The Empire State Forest Products Association 
will also gather there on that date. Meetings of several allied 


| organizations as the State Forest Association, New York Retail 
' Lumber Dealers’ Association will also coincide with the intercol- 


legiate convention. 


The last day of the convention will be given to trips through 
wood-working plants, tree plantations and paper mills in the 


During the speeding up process the demand for split pul- 
leys became so great that rivetted steel, and finally pressed steel 
pulleys were turned out by thousands to meet the demand. The 
mechanics and millwrights whose training took place during 
these strenuous times aimed to excell in overcoming obstacles. 
The system turned out wonderful emergency men, but did not 
allow of the thoroughness and precision in which old-timers 
prided themselves. The upheaval effected manufacturing gen- 
erally. Factories and mills came into existence, flourished for 
a time and vanished, to be followed by others which did the 
same thing. The atmosphere of permanency in which pulleys 
had reached a wonderful state of perfection was dissipated, and 
during the revolutionary years the two added features with re- 
gard to pulleys which are worth while today, viz., the split 
pulley, and the interchangeable bushing, came into existence. 
They are signs that we can never get back to the old time kind 
of permanency, as both indicate that either their positions or 
shaft diameters may be changed. That quality was sacrificed 
to spend in making pulleys there is no question, and it is a fact 
that width of face was sacrificed to economy by many machine 
designers, and millwrights. It is time we took stock of the situ- 
ation, and paid more attention to securing the thoroughness and 
quality which are the basis of true economy. In the name of 
progress many stunts have been pulled off during the last forty 
years, but the world is tired of stunts, and longs for an even gait. 
What good things have developed in all lines, even as in pulleys, 
can be incorporated into the standards of the future, but we 
should resolutely cut out everything of a makeshift or tempor- 
ary character, and build as though our work was worthy of en- 
durance. 


It is planned to have addresses by Col. H. 8. Graves, for- 
merly chief of United States forest service, Gifford Pinchot, for- 
mer chief forester; Alexander McDonald, New York State com- 
missioner of conservation, and Charles Lathrop Black, president 
of American Forestry Association. 

Among those expected at the convention are: James W. 
Toumey, dean of forestry school, Yale University; R. T. Fischer, 
head of forestry school, Harvard; C. R. Winslow, director of 
United States forestry laboratories, Madison, Wis.; John E. 
Kirby, president National Lumber Mens’ Association, Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Houston, Tex.; Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary National Lumber Manufacturers5 Association, Washing- 
ton; G. R. Pettis, New York state superintendent of forests, and 
many others. 


It Depends on How You Buzz 


HERBP’S a world of difference between the bee and the fly. 

Both specialize in buzzing, but while the noise each makes 
is very similar, the results obtained are vastly different. The 
bee has an object in buzzing from flower to flower, but the fly, 
although it has 60,000 eyes, has but a vacuum where his brains 
ought to be. He buzzes, happy and foolish, into the sticky 
web and the spider is on himin aflash! He’s a public nuisance 
and nobody pities him. 


Neither does competition pity the business man who sees 
his business get tied up tight with high material cost, high. 
labor costs, high taxes, high selling cost, high advertising bills 
and does nothing to bring those costs down. 

Those business insects know they’re caught in the mucilage 
but they take it out in buzzing, when they ought to be acting. 
They are either too lazy to find out, or too arrogant to admit 
that grandfather’s methods won’t work today. 

But men with brains and energy and hustle are discov- 
ering new and shorter and better ways to sell goods. 


There is still time to form da resolution for the New Year, 
and it should be to buzz just as busily as either the fly or the 
bee, but emulate the latter by having a definite object to buzz 
after. 

Advancing costs and declining profits can only be equal- 
ized by buzzing twice as hard, and with double the method as 
when the situation was reversed. 


One year hence will show whether you buzzed like a bee 
or a fly. 
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Reminiscences of Ottawa ees 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT DOLLAR 


A few days ago Captain Robert Dollar was reviewing some of his 
younger days, (younger, because Captain Dollar's spirit 1s yet that of the 
young man) along the Ottawa River. His secretary jotted down some of 
the things that Captain Dollar said at that time, and we are privileged to 
pass them on to you—EDITOR. 

HINKING back 57 years ago, or to be more exact, it was 
i in the fall of 1865 that I was working as a common hand 

at the munificent salary of $16 a month in a lumber shanty 

(now called camp) at the head of the Peache Creek, a tributary 
of the Gatineau River, when a letter came to Brooks, the fore- 
man, telling him to send me to Ottawa. I could think of no 
other reason for this action than that I was fired, but I could not 
bring myself to believe it, as I never had worked harder in my 
life than the few months I had been in this camp. However, I 
had to obey orders and reluctantly started on my journey to the 
office in Ottawa. 


Little did I think or could have imagined that in leaving that 


camp with all my belongings in a bag on my back, that I was. 


starting out on a new road that _even in the most fantastic 
dreams could I ever have imagined what the end was going to 
be. With fear and trembling I reported at the office in Ottawa 
to hear my fate. I was at once reassured that it was not some- 
thing unfortunate, but the reverse. The kind face and words of 
Hiram Robinson soon set me at rest. What a fine policy it is 
to talk kindly to everyone you meet. How much it helps a poor 
fellow. 


I soon learned the purpose for which they had sent me. It 
was that Hamilton Brothers, the company for which I was 
working, had bought the Du Moine timber limits from the Egan 
estate and I was to go to their depot on the Du Moine and re- 
ceive and look after all the outfit, stores and supplies that went 
with the purchase of the limits. I well remember stating that 
having had no experience and being only twenty years old that 
this was a job far too big for me. However, I was told that for 
some time back I had been closely watched and had been seen 
trying to learn writing and arithmetic, and that in sending me 
the risk, if any, was theirs, not mine. 


How a young man should watch and consider his action as 
he comes to the forks of the road when starting out in the world, 
as I had to at this time. One road would take me back to work- 
ing without advancement, the other road lead to advancement 
and success. 


In the present days of fast railways and automobiles, it 
might not be amiss to describe my trip from Ottawa to show the 
wonderful change and advancement that has been made in the 


mode of travel as well as all other conditions. From Ottawa [ 
took a stage to Aylmer, going from there by steamer to Shaw 
Falls. A light railroad had been laid over the portage and 
light cars hauled by horses carried the passengers to the head 
of the rapids, and from there a steamer took us to Portage du 
Fort. This occupied a full day. 
stage to Havelock (now called Bryson) where we got another 


small steamer up past Calumet Island across Coulouge Lake and 


onto Chapeau. This completed another day. Next day I drove 


by stage across Allumet Islant, then crossed in a boat to Pem- 
Next day I walked over the ~ 
portage and secured passage on a row boat which landed me at — 
Here I hired an Indian with 
a small bark canoe to take me to my destination, portaging over 


broke, completing the third day. 
the mouth of the Du Moine river. 


the numerous falls and rapids. This occupied three days more. 


I expect all this could be accomplished in about a day with the ‘ 


present rapid means of communication. 


After receiving all the material I hired a few Indians, and 
trappers, a pair of oxen, and built a storehouse to store the goods — 
that would come when the winter would set in, and a smali — 
In this store house suf- 
ficient provisions were safely stored for next year’s lumbering _ 


camp to accommodate the teamsters. 


operations. 


The next thing I did was to clear fifty or sixty acres of 
land, which were planted in potatoes and oats. A summer road 


had to be made next, as the only communication in winter was 


over the ice, so I cut out a wagon road about thirty miles long 
to connect with the outside world at all seasons of the year. 


The next winter we were busy getting out the logs and in | 


the spring running them down the creeks and rivers to the 


Joachin boom where they were boomed out and with a cap- 


stan crib taken on their way, run over the rapids, assembled 


again at the foot, and so on until we finally reached the Chaudier 
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The following day I went by © 


t 


Falls at Ottawa, where we made an ineffectual attempt to run 


them through. 
Hull. 
and those were only the forerunners of many millions of logs 
that were to follow. This was certainly pioneering. 


Out of a small acorn the great oak grows, and from thou 


small beginning great growth has been made, for the igreat lum- 
bering operations still continue under the name and manage- 
ment of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company. They are there, 
but I have certainly moved around a long way throughout the 
world from that good start I got on the Ottawa river. 


British: T act and. tern 
Humor 


little tact and humor in business go a long way, says a busi- 
Axes man from the West. The following correspondence is 
said to have passed between a Leeds firm and a County 
Antrim merchant: 
Leeds, Eng., Jan. 1, 1922. 
Gentlemen: 


What do you do when a firm owes a small sum of money— 
2s. 8d for instance—and does not respond to bills, statements, 
letters, etc? Do you just charge it off to profit and loss or do 
you spend another 2s. 8d. sending them more letters and bills? 

The reason we are asking you is that you received from us 


on Aug. 22, one gross of buttons, and have postponed paying 
for same. Our first bill was rendered quite some time ago. Of 
course we know your credit is O.K., and that you are good for it, 
but that does not help us out if you do not remit. 

Won’t you kindly attach your cheque, money order, or 


stamps to this letter and send it back by return mail? Then 
you will feel better and so will we. 


Thanking you, we are, yours, etc. 


Secretary. 


Secretary 500 2 ce tens ee eee Ltd. 
Leeds, England. 


Dear Sir,—Received your letter of Jan. 1st. In Ireland we © 
are so busy asserting our nationality, inaugurating Sinn Fein, | 


and- Unionist Clubs, recruiting Special Police, attending confer- 
ences and inquests, making new States, setting up new Govern- 


other religious duties—in fact, doing everything but making 


money, that a small matter such as you mention in your letter is — 


‘{nvisible” to an Irishman. of only ordinary mentality. 


Your letter makes us ashamed of ourselves. 
your time in the button trade. 
make your fortune in the legal profession. If ever you grow 
tired of writing letters, or even “fed up” with life generally, 


You are losing 


leave Leeds and buttons behind—come to Ireland, the only place — 


in the whole wide world men are ‘‘dying to live in.” 


We much regret overlooking your firm’s statement and ! 
“rise to the bait” by enclosing 3s, being amount due, plus a pen- | 


ance of 4d. for our sins of omission. 


We are feeling better already. Are you? | q 


Yours, etc., 


We then ran them through the north slide at 
Those were the first logs that ever passed Ottawa City, — 


ments (we now have four) and deciding we won’t pay income | 
tax to them, cursing the Pope and King William and fulfilling © 


Your style has a lure that would | 
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Why Not Give Honest Work a Fair Trial 


For one, I am plumb sick of all this talk about “Capital 
and Labor,” “The Great Unwashed Proletariat,” “Is the 
Binet Test a Cure for Falling Hair?” “Does the Eight- 
hour Day Unfit a Man for Toddling?” and ‘‘Knee Skirts 
as a Stimulant in Place of Alcohol.” 


It strikes me that what this world needs right now is a 
damcite fewer reformers and a damcite more performers. 


We are so busy talking efficiencies that we only have 
time left to produce deficiencies; we discuss industrial re- 
lations so much that we fail to practice industry. 


We need less advice about how to do things—and a 
heluva lot less device for not doing them. 


We need less argument and more action, less “wel- 
fare’? and more work, less give and more get. 


I knew a man who had rheumatism and moved around 
entirely on his knees for four years, during which time he 
cleared thick beach and maple timber from forty acres 
of heavy land besides carrying on the work of a pioneer 
farm. 


He was aided and abetted in this crime against the 
four-hour day by an energetic and thrifty wife and num- 
erous growing children. 


He lived to eat a dozen simon-pure buckwheat flap- 
jacks as trimmings for a breakfast of solid food every 
morning until he was well past eighty. His average work- 
ing day was around seventeen hours. 


He wasn’t particularly remarkable in his generation. 


It was a generation that never got fogged on the fund- 
amentals. It knew that to eat bread, a man had to raise 
wheat. If he failed to raise wheat and the neighbors 
couldn’t help him (generally they couldn’t in those days), 
he stood an excellent chance of acquiring starvation title 
to a 6 x 2 plot of ground. : 


The men of that day didn’t give much of a tinkersdam 
about the relations of owner and worker or whether em- 
ployers kept a chiropodist for every ten employees. 


Those men, as do all of us, lived and loved and smiled 
and suffered and, when their time came, died — but 
through it all until the end, they WORKED. And they 
ate America the greatest producing country in the 
world. 


The almost elemental proposition in nature is that 
man must work to live—“‘in the sweat of his face shall he 
eat bread.” The trouble today is that most of us want to 
eat only cake and three-inch porterhouses, without sweat- 
ing—beg pardon, perspiring, one single, little perspire. 

Everyone has the “gimmes.”’ 

Two colored boys, one tall and one short, were stand- 
ing down at the St. Louis Union Station the other day. 


The tall one produced from his pocket, paper, tobacco 
and match, rolled a cigarette and lit it. 


The short boy watched him and finally said, “Say, boy, 
gimme a slip.” 

The smoking negro fished in his pocket and handed 
over the paper. 


“C’mon, boy, gimme some tobacco,” begged the little 
fellow. 


He got it, along with a corner-eyed look, and proceed- 
ed to make his cigarette. That finished and in his mouth, 
he looked again at the taller negro. 


“Now, gimme a match, won’t yuh?” he asked finally. 


: The tall negro slowly produced the match and passed 
it. As he did so, he spoke for the first time. 


“Say, boy, where at you git that thar moufful o’ gim- 
mes, anyhow ?”’ he queried. 


The universal request is ‘“‘gimme an easy job and 
gimme more money and gimme everything the other fel- 
low has—and then gimme butter on it!”’ 


It is sickening! The only things any of us should ask 
for are a little less government and a lot more grit — and 
HEALTH. Wecan hustle for all else we are entitled to. 


The only persons whose positions are secure are the 
dead ones—and most folks don’t want security at the 
price of death. 


Here is what ails us—we are plain, shiftless, good-for- 
nothing, lazy. We try to get wages without work — ease 
without expenditure of energy. We attempt to dictate the 
value of our efforts, rather than accept the market price 
for the produdcts of those efforts. 


And it can’t be done. 


The law of compensation has never been repealed— 
and perpetual motion is still a chimera. We can’t get 
something for nothing or lift ourselves by our boot-straps. 
And if we all turn preachers where will the congregation 
come from? 


It is time for us to quit living in to-morrow and begin 
living in TO-DAY. To-day is the only day in which we 
ever will accomplish anything. 


We should quit dreaming about what we will do when 
success strikes us or the millenium overtakes us—and 
start planning how to give more real service and better 
value for every dollar we receive to-day. 


The world is facing some big problems, we are told. 


Most of these problems depend upon readjustment 
from war conditions and the mental attitude of the last 
few years. 


Readjustment will be here when all of us know that 
we are getting a dollar’s worth for every dollar that we 
spend. And that, a gain, is predicted upon each of us 
giving a dollar’s worth for every dollar that we get. 


This means greater output at lower cost—more econo- 
mical production, which will permit more equitable prices 
and restore normal demand. 


In other words, it means honest work and useful ser- 
vice. 


By way of the solution of the problem of economical 
production, let every individual in this country — every 
individual in your business and our business—let you and 
I—try this: 


Get right down in harness on the particular job that is 
ours or the first job that comes to hand, be it sweeping a 
floor or directing a bank, and do it in the very best and the 
very quickest way that we can discover—and let the 
other fellow do similarly. 


If we do that I’m thinking it will be mighty short time 
until we have no need to worry about prices or profiteers, 
leagues of nations or fool notions, unions or uniforms. | 


If all of us will try to be satisfied with our job and 
our joys, our food and our Ford, our faith and our friends 


—AND WILL WORK LIKELL AND SMILE, quite prob- 


ably most of the world’s problems will solve themselves, | 


without special legislation by congress or by appointment 
of additional government commissions. 


And should conditions not be pleasing after we have 
given that plan a fair test, there is still time for us to go 
to the Fiji Islands and launder fifi leaves, join the Utopia 
being operated by Messrs. Lenine, Trotzky et al, or be- 
come prohibition enforcement agents. 


But for prosperity’s sake and all our sakes, let’s give 
honest work a trial first.—The Dart. 
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Forms and Clauses Commonly Used In An 
Insurance Contract 


clear understanding is held by both, but also that this is clearly 


Special Article Written for the Western Lumberman by 
a Competent Specialist in Mill Insurance. 


(This is the first of a series of Articles to be published on this important 
subject—EDITOR.) 

N analyzing the fire insurance policy or any part of it, it is 
necessary for us to consider the exact definition which might 
apply. 

This policy, being a matter of contract, is subject to the 
general rules governing contracts, and I am assuming that the 
reader is familiar with these laws and am making brief refer- 
ence to them. 


Insurance law is not, however, a mere application of the 
laws of contracts to fit conditions peculiar to fire insurance, but 
has certain peculiarities of its own, which are due to the fact 
that the laws of insurance were quite well worked out in the law 
of merchants which was of continental and not English origin. 


Accepting the general definition of a contract as being ‘“‘an 
agreement between parties to do or not to do something for a 
consideration,’ we will proceed with the general rules governing 
the fire insurance contract. 


It is an undoubted fact that fully fifty per cent. of policy 
holders never see much more than the usual neat container in 
which their policy is received, this applies more particularly to 
the individual, firms and corporations usually give their policies 
at least a casual examination, it is of course neither necessary 
nor possible for the assured to be completely informed on the 
many points of importance, as the business is in many respects, 
highly technical, but it should be possible for all to have a fair 
understanding of the more important points. 


Assuming that Insurance Companies are public utilities, 
and we are justified in doing so as our various forms of govern- 
ment have admitted that assumption to be well founded inas- 
much as they have taken the trouble to draft the standard pol- 
icy or what is more commonly called the Statutory Conditions 
they are incorporated in the insurance acts of the present day 
and are an attempt to make the document fair to the insuring 
public and companies alike, at the same time they are drafted 
to prevent unscrupulous policy holders from imposing on the 
Companies, and provide that the Companies may not be over- 
exacting when circumstances are such that the assured cannot 
supply information or details that might be furnished. 


As these conditions cannot possibly meet all the circum- 
stances surrounding all classes of risk, forms and clauses are 
added to meet the requirements of the individual case, and te 
express clearly exactly what is intended in the contract. 


This is where the reliable insurance agent or broker is es- 
sential to the large insurer as he is the connecting link between 
the contracting parties, and it his duty to not only see that a 


STATUTORY CONDITIONS 1 to 12 


1. If any person insures property, and causes the 
same to be described otherwise than as it really ig, 
to the prejudice of the company, or misrepresents 
or omits to communicate any circumstance which is 
material to be made known to the company, in or- 
cer to enable it to judge of the risk it undertakes. 
such insurance shall be of no force in respect to 


the property in regard to which the misrepresenta- the 
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(a) If within two weeks after written notice of 
such other insurance or of any intended in- 
Surance, or after that time and before such 
other insurance is effected, the company does 
not dissent by notice in writing to the assur- 
ed, it shall be deemed to have assented thereto. 

4. In the event of there being any other insur- 

ance on property herein described at the time of 
happening of any loss or damage 
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expressed. 

Assuming that the contract is entered into with good faith 
on the part of both parties, there is very little danger of any dis- 
pute occurring, as once a company is satisfied with the good in- 
tentions of the claimant they will often waive the strict inter-— 
pretation of clauses shown to work a hardship on a bone fide © 
assurer. 

Some agents, however, in their zeal to give the assured 
something more than is contemplated in the contract, or through 
ignorance or carelessness attach clauses that are at variance 
with the statutory conditions or with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the risk or neglect to take care of particular conditions 
by special permits or additions which should be addressed t» 
properly complete the contract. 

Following are given the first twelve of the Statutory Con- 
ditions that form a part of every insurance contract. These 
are the clauses that finally determine an insurance policy in the 
event of a question arising. These are the clauses that will be 
considered in the present article: — 

When considering a form it will be wise to eeu in mind 
some of the following points: 


Statutory Condition one (1) states in part that “if any per-— 
son omits to communicate any circumstance which is material 


of the risk said insurance shall be of no force in respect to the - 
property in regard to which the misrepresentation or omis- 
sion is made. 


This rebleateies on the part of the agent a thorough in- 
spection of the risk and each of its component parts followed 
by a clear and concise description in the wording, which should © 
in the case of say a large saw-mill plant be so worded as to give — 
a clear description of the plant as a whole as well as each item, © 
unless covered under blanket form of policy. 

This will enable officials who may be anywhere between 
San Francisco and London, England, to make a more or less 
exact estimate of the hazard involved and allow them to de- 


cide the amount of insurance they may desire to carry on the ~ 


plant in question. 


The competent Inspector being trained to look for haz- — 
ardous conditions and having access to the experience of the 
group of companies operating in his field, should be the man — 
capable of presenting the correct information to his companies, ~ 
and this one of the twenty-four statutory conditions is in my 
opinion sufficient basis for the argument that one firm should 
supervise the issuance of all policies on any one plant not only 
for the sake of concurrence of policies, but because the cleverest 
business man in the province, although he may know every de- 
tail of his business, is not aware of the conditions which the 
company may consider as being material to the risk. 


ee 


é 
ter addressed to him at his last post-office address 
notified to the company, or where no address is no- ~ 
tified and the address is not known, addressed to ~ 
him at the post-office of the agency (if any) from ~ 
which the application was received. z 


9. Any written notice to the company may be 
delivered at the head office or chief agency of the 
company in the province in which the property is ¥. 


in respect situate, or sent by registered post addressed to the © 


: 
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tion or omission is made. 


2. Any change material to the risk and within 
the control or knowledge of the assured shall avoid 
the policy as to the part affected thereby, unless 
the change is promptly notified in writing to the 
company or its local agent; and the company when 
so notified may return the unearned portion (if any) 
of the premium which has been paid for the unex- 
pired period and cancel the policy, or may demand in 
writing, by registered letter addressed to the as- 
sured at his last post-office address notified to the 
company, and where no address notifide, then to the 
post-office of the agency from which the application 


was received, an additional premium, which the as- 
sured shall, if he desires the continuance of the 
policy, within fifteen days pay to the company; and 
if he neglects to make such payment within fif- 
teen days after receiving such demand, the policy 
shall be no longer in force. 

3. If the assured now has any other insurance 


on any property covered by this policy which is not 
disclosed to the company, or hereafter effects any 
other insurance thereon without the written assent 
of the company, he shall not be entitled to recover 
in excess of sixty per cent. of the loss or damage in 
respect of such property; but if for any fraudulent 


purpose the assured does not disclose such other in- 
surance to the company, this policy shall be void: 


thereof, then this company shall be liable only for 
the payment of a rateable proportion of such loss 
or damage or of such amount as the assured shall 
be entitled to recover as provided by Condition No. 3. 


5. After application for insurance, if the same 
is in writing signed by the assured, it shall be 
deemed that any policy sent or delivered to the as- 
sured is intended to be in accordance with the terms 
of the application, unless the company points out in 
writing, the particulars wherein the policy differs 
from the application. If the policy has been issued 
on verbal application or instructions of the assured, 
it shall be deemed to be in accordance with such 
application or instructions, unless the assured 
points out to the company, in writing, the parti- 
culars wherein the policy differs from such appli- 
eation or instructions. 


6. No condition of the jolicy, either in whole or 
in part, shall be deemed to have been waived by 
the company, unless the waiver is clearly expressed 
in writing, signed. by an agent of the company. 

7. Any officer or agent of the company who as- 
sumes on behalf of the company to enter into any 
written agreement relating to any matter connect- 
ed with the insurance, shall be deemed prima facie to 
be the agent of the company for the purpose. 


8. Any written notice to the assured may be by 
letter delivered to the assured or by registered let- 


company, its manager or agent, at such head office 
‘ 


or chief agency, or may be delivered or sent by re- — 
gistered post to an authorized agent of the com- 
pany. , 

10. The insurance may be terminated by the 
company by giving to the assured fifteen days’ no- © 
tice in writing or five days’ personal notice to that 
effect, and, if on the cash plan, by tendering there- 
with a rateable proportion of the premium paid for © 
the unexpired term, calculated from the termina- — 
tion of the notice, and the policy shall cease after 
such notice or notice and tender, as the case may be, © 
and the expiration of the fifteen days or five days, 
as the case may be. 


11. The insurance, if on the cash plan, may also 
be terminated by the assured by giving written 
notice to that effect to the company or its authoriz- 
ed agent, in which case the company may retain + 
the customary short rate for the time the insurance 
has been in force, and shall repay to the assured — 
the balance of the premium paid. 


12. 
a written permission endorsed hereon by an agent 
of the company duly authorized for such purpose, — 
the policy shall thereby become void; but this con- 
dition does not apply to change of title by suc- 
cession or by operation of the. law, or by reason O ft 
death. 


If the property insured is assigned without a 
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to be made known to the company in order to enable it to judge — i: 
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Continuing to the second of the statutory conditions, we 
find the same necessity of supervision, this time it is in so far 
as changes material to the risk are concerned, and states that 
the company must be promptly notified in writing. Material 
changes could be defined in part as occupancy ownership pro- 
cesses, and storage or use of hazardous materials or vacancy. 


Condition three is very clear and requires that all insurance 
in force not only at the time of the issuance of the policy, but 
also insurance which may be subsequently effected by the assur- 
ed, shall be declared, or the assured is penalized to the extent 
of forty per cent. in the loss payment. To take care of this 
condition a special other insurance clause should be attached 
This condition is another argument in favor of the procedure 
recommended above, and I would recommend that you take the 
time to talk over the clauses attached to your policies with your 
agent at the earliest opportunity. You will lose nothing by this 
even if you find your policies to be entirely in order and complete 
and clear to the last detail. By drawing up a special form the 
agent gives the assured the benefit of that portion of the con- 
dition. Number five which provides that where a written form 
is supplied it must be and is considered accepted by the insur- 


ance company, unless they point out in writing any alterations 


they may desire. 


Our Hemlock is Coming Into Its Own 


O anyone who has used the hemlock of the east it is eas- 

I ily understandable why the name hemlock applied to a 

kind of lumber at once brands that lumber as undesirable. 

But if the same person should come in contact with our western 

hemlock they would find it quite a different “breed.’”’ Several 

attempts have been made to overcome the prejudice against 

our hemlock by calling it other names, silver fir, gray fir and 

many others. However, it is only necessary to bring the lumber 

to the attention of the proper people and it is accepted and de- 
sired for what it is and the name is no detriment. 


As a result of a campaign carried on in the eastern States 
to better acquaint the dealers and consumers with the good 
qualities of Pacific Northwest forest products it has been found 
that hemlock, as it becomes known, is a highly prized timber for 
Many uses. One of the largest of the eastern railroads is 
greatly taken with hemlock car siding; hemlock flooring is look- 
ed upon as a close second to hard pine and there is more than a 
fair prospect of developing a large market for hemlock for sash 
and door factories. 


This information, in connection with the fact that likely 40 
per cent. of all the timber in British Columbia is hemlock, has a 
tremendous significance. As logging operations proceed a 
larger and larger percentage of hemlock will be thrown on to 
the market. Up to the present time there has been a poor mar- 
ket for even the best hemlock and both the logs and the lumber 
generally have sold for prices lower than those brought by 
third-grade Douglas fir. 


A man who has been devoting all his time recently to the 
auto factory and railroad market for lumber reports that the 
auto industry alone was using about 500,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber annually, while the railroads would need about one and a 
quarter billion feet a year for car building alone, and still larger 
quantities for other purposes. 


Another new outlet for West Coast timber, he said, had 
been found in the thousands of sash and door and finishing fac- 
tories of the East, which up to the present time have used but 
little of it. They would consume, it was estimated, between five 
and six billion feet a year, which is virtually as much as all the 
mills of British Columbia, Western Washington and Western 
Oregon combined cut in 1921. 


“There is a big opportunity in the sash and door and finish 
factories for our woods, especially our spruce and hemlock, 
for which we have a poor sale at the present time,” said our 
authority. “I want to emphasize particularly that I find a 
growing appreciation of our hemlock in the East. I’ll miss my 
guess if it does not within a few years sell there in strong com- 
petition with our Douglas fir. You don’t have to camouflage it 
to sell it. There is no sense in putting it on the market as ‘gray 
fir’ or ‘silver fir.’ The buyers know goods and you cannot fool 
them. Our endeavor should be to educate the buyer and to 
distinguish it from the western hemlock of Wisconsin and the 
eastern hemlock, both of which are exceedingly inferior woods. 
‘The eastern buyers have heretofore confused our hemlock with 


\- these woods and it has suffered. 
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This is a clear permission to the insurance agent to modify 
any injustice which may be found to be made necessary by the 
strict application of the statute, on the other hand should the 
original agreement be verbal the onus rests with the assured to 
dissent, and as policies are seldom read by the assured, it is 
easily seen that the insurance agent is a very necessary medium 
if the contract is to be drawn. The next condition to merit 
particular attention on your part is number twelve, which fol- 
lows and is self-explanatory. 


No condition of the policy either in whole or in part, shall 
be deemed to have been waived by the company, unless the 
waiver is clearly expressed in writing signed by an agent of the 
company. 


If the property insured is assigned without a written per- 
mission endorsed hereon by any agent of the company duly 
authorized for such purpose, the policy shall thereby become 
void; but this condition does not apply to change of title by suc- 
cession or by operation of the law, or by reason of death. 


It is hardly possible to generalize on this subject to the 
best advantage, you will receive more valuable information by 
a consultation with your broker on the points enumerated above. 


(The discussion of the other 12 clauses will appear at an early date.) 


“We should advertise and sell it as West Coast hemlock 
and it will make good under that name. It may surprise you, 
but it is a fact that the head man of the New York Central 
Railroad, after testing samples of both our Doublas fir and our 
hemlock, expressed emphatically his preference for the hem- 
lock and declared that it was just the material his road wanted 
for car siding. 


“He had found, he said, that the grain of the hemlock did 
not raise from moisture, that it took and held paint better than 
other woods, that it contained no pitch pockets that he found in 
our Douglas fir, and that he could get good, clear stock. 


“When this man started his investigation he was after only 


the very highest grade of Douglas fir car siding. 


“Orders for West Coast hemlock are going to be repeat 
orders. Other eastern buyers made the same points in its favor 
as did the New York Central man. They praised it for flooring, 
declaring that it ran a close second to hard pine for that pur- 
pose. They tiked it, they said, because of its freedom from sliv- 
ers and from pitch. One enthusiastic New York dealer predict- 
ed to me that our hemlock was going to be ‘the cypress of the 
West Coast.’ Southern cypress, you all know, was once regard- 
ed as an inferior wood and there was little sale for it, but by 
judicious advertising it has become one of the best sellers and a 
staple building material.” 


Reverting to the sash and door factory business and its 
prospects, plans have been outlined to induce the lumbermen of 
the West Coast to improve their methods of cutting up logs to 
get more clear lumber free from the “pesky black knots.’”’ The 
sash and door manufacturers and some other industries, it is 
claimed, could use short lengths of clears that could be obtained 
out of knotted stock that under present cutting methods would 
give a very small percentage of first-grade lumber. The auto 
factories want nothing over six feet long and prefer to have 
their lumber cut to size to save rail freights and labor in the 
factory. 

To carry out this plan, it would require the establishment of 
cutter plants to work over the stuff as it came from the sawmill, 
and this it is suggested might make steady work for the box 
factories of the Pacific Northwest for the regular product of 
which the demand is seasonal. Ten billion feet of this short 
length and reconditioned product from the cutter plants could 
be sold in the eastern markets every year, if the demand were 
cultivated, it is claimed. 


New Engine Building Concern for Vancouver 


HE Tyee Machinery Company, Limited, are erecting a new 

plant on Granville Island for the manufacture of Donkey 
Engines. Mr. J. 8. Wilson, previously associated with the Can- 
adian Willamette Company, of Vancouver, is President and 
Manager of the new Company. Mr. Wilson states that they 
will have full facilities for manufacturing donkey enginer and 
also for repairing of logging locomotives with rail connections. 
Mr. Wilson further states that they will have the agency for the 
Shay Locomotives for Western British Columbia which is manu- 
factured by Hofius Steel and Equipment Company. 
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Do You Know What Lumber Costs 
to Manufacture? 


Do You Know that often Lumber Reported 
Sold at a Loss is Sold at a Profit and Vice 
Versa? 

By E. A. TALBOT 


(The author of the article below has been working several years endeavoring 
to interest the manufacturers of lumber in the importance of proper cost account- 
ing in their business. First following are some of the arguments for and the 
service offered to the manufacturers by Mr. Talbot. Following that 1s an article 
written by him that was published in a recent number of the American Lumberman 
under the caption, “Standardize Your Costs First, and Now.’ Realizing the 
importance of knowing the true costs in a manufacturing business leads us to 
reprint the above article—EDITOR). 

Cost by grade is the most potent factor for economy in the 
manufacture of lumber. 


Competitive conditions manifold the necessity for increased 
economies. 


To effect economies intelligently, exact data as a basis is of 
prime importance. 


Standards based upon sound mathematics and accounting 
practice will meet this need. 


Upon these standards you can depend for your decision as 
io whether you are giving too good a grade, or are paying too 
much for your stumpage. 


Which would you prefer? The old “Merchandise” and 
“General Expense” Accounts, or the modern method of ascer- 
taining your financial standing. Costs based upon a general 
average are on a par with those ancient methods. 


Cost by grade can be ascertained to determine accurately 
the true relation between Current Costs, and Current Market. 

These standards as developed by me, are the result of ac- 
tual practical experienc in the manufacture of lumber, and ex- 
haustive studies of the problem. 


Before buying more stumpage let me analyze your grades. 
This is your Individual Problem. 


The Use of These Standards. 


1. Reduces inconstant factors to constants. Fluctuations of 
grades are accurately measured as to their effect upon net re- 
turns. 


2. Determines the true financial cost of each grade. 


3. Gives a complete check upon Inventories, and the daily 

trend of their value. Invaluable for determining your fire risk. 

4. Takes all “guess work” out of the cost of your inventory 
for the purpose of Taxation. 


5. Creates a true option as between “Cost or Market.” 


6. Shows the margin of Loss or Gain, as between true cost, 
and sales price. 


7. Is the only means by which logical comparison of the 
periodical results of your operations can be made. 


8. Furnishes the basis for monthly income accounts. 


Present methods of averaging costs are a more potential 
cause of loss than are market conditions. 


Let us Prepare you to take advantage of the turn in the market 
that must surely come. 


Today is the Time; Now is Your Opportunity. 


Time flies so rapidly that before we can realize it we shall 
have forgotten the lessons of the past; and in our desire to 
reap the benefit accruing from increased demand we shall again 
be heedlessly heading toward another period of depression. 


Why not stop a while to consider the causes of which the pres- 
ent is the effect? 


Henry S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Co., in a recent magazine article sets forth very clearly that 
business but reflects the frailties of the human race, and how 
slow we are to profit by experience, or perhaps it would be more 
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fitting to say how blindly we follow in the paths of those who 
have gone before, seldom stopping to analyze the causes that 
hinder our progress. ° 7 


Mr. Dennison’s figures show that it has been his company’s 


experience that business depressions come in cycles, and that 


symptoms of the approach of these major depressions show ~ 
themselves on an average of about seven months before reach- — 
ing the zero hour, and that it requires twice that time for the 
return to normal. 


Since we know that such conditions repeat themselves, 
does not ordinary prudence suggest that we should do all that 
lies in our individual power to mitigate their disturbing effect 
upon the welfare of ourselves and fellowmen? 


There is an old saying that ‘‘what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business,’’ which may account for our aptness to rely 
on someone else to start the ball rolling. 


Lumber Cost is Your Individual Business. 


The question of what your lumber costs is your individual 
business; you are the person that must ‘face the music” if loss 
results from your operation. Perhaps you are now thinking: 
“What advantage is it to know that an item costs me $20 when 
I have to sell at at $15?”” The advantage lies in the fact that 
you have given yourself the opportunity to decide just what the © 
gain, or loss, from the transaction will be; it is but rarely that 
the option to sell, or hold, has any relation to cost. 


Why wait for the machinery of the government or an asso- 
ciation to move; another period of depression may be on the 
industry before either can function? 

Those who have read the cerrespondence between Mr. 
Hoover and the attorney general in regard to the limitations of — 
associations will have gathered the only objection to standard 
methods is the possible use of these standards for the control of 
the industry. 


Personally, I know of no industry that presents such diffi- 


culties in equalizing the cost of the product as the lumber i 


industry. The elements of cost that are inherent to the indus- 
try are so variable, and so much determined by physical condi- 
tions over which we have little control, that I am sometimes led ~ 
to question whehter individual operators are not more often 
losers than gainers by attempting to follow fixed prices. ; 


Personally, I can see no more objection to a standard cost 4 
system than to a standard income and profits tax return, or to 
the foot-rule as a standard of measure. 


Methods of Cost Accounting Too General 


Statistics of average lumber costs, and realization, as from — 
time to time published furnish concrete evidence that present — 
methods of lumber cost accounting are too general in their appli- 
cation. When analyzed we shall find that the net average is 
made up of figures that vary so widely as to be almost ridiculous 
as a basis for comparison without copious explanatory notes. — 

I give the percentages of the costs that individual items of © 
cost bore to the whole cost of the individual high and low 
figures from thirty southern pine mils. 


a || 
] 


Item Percent of Whole Cost 

High Cost Low Cost 
Stumpage 17.5 
Logging 10.5 
Sawing 8.5 
Windies 1 
Planer .... Pi 
Dry Kiln 22 
Shipping 1.5 
Depreciation, ian jccuclen eee ae ee ee ee 11 2.0 


Administration 


As an individual, are such figures of any value to you? 
Like the Scotchman, “I hae ma doots.”’ 


Some ten years since I called upon the vice-president of one 
of the largest companies manufacturing lumber, and was shown 
by elaborate statements that I could be of no service to his — 
company, as it knew its costs. Quite recently the treasurer of i) 
that same company said to me in the présence of four of his — 
accountants, “Our sales manager would like to know the profit © 
or loss arising from individual sales; we cannot tell him.” 
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Factors to Consider in Making Lumber Prices. 


Has it ever occurred to you that lumber manufacturers, as 
merchants, stand isolated? They are not on a “par” with 
wholesalers or retailers, who know their individual losses and 
gains. 

Here it may not be out of place to ask: “Who makes lumber 
prices, the wholesaler or manufacturer?” Most will say: “The 
law of supply and demand.” Granted, up to a point, but has 
not the individual some option? 


Timber is not yet grown that does not present more than 
one option, or potential use, unless operators have so closed 
their options in their desire to manufacture for quantity rathe 
than according to the most approved methods of conversion or 
relative values of the logs. 


The late Leonard Bronson, first secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is my authority for the fol- 
lowing: 

The president of a well known lumber manufacturing com- 
pany had allowed Mr. Bronson to take the company’s financial 
statement to his hotel for analysis. The following morning on 
being asked for his criticism Mr. Bronson replied by asking: “Do 
you realize that you are running your mill as a charitable insti- 
tution?” This was scarcely the reply the operator was expect- 
ing, and one that called for explanation. Mr. Bronson’s answer 
was to the effect that the company could have sold its timber 
at a price which would have realized a sum equal to its profits 
then being earned without the expense of manufacture. 


‘ 


‘ 


Manufacturers Rely Too Much on Generalities. 


At the time I did not realize the importance of this state- 
ment. It holds the key to the whole situation as far as lumber 
manufacturers are concerned. They have relied, and are rely- 
ing, too much upon generalities, resulting in incalculable loss; 
and undoubtedly these generalities have been a prime factor in 
engendering distrust in the minds of governing bodies and the 
public generally. 


I have said that there are numerous variable physical fac- 

_ tors common to the industry that are not under the control of 

man. There are also many variables that are within the power 

of the operator to control, that did he but realize it have a very 
adverse effect upon his profits. 


The first requisite to effect a change in this condition is to 
recognize that each operation is unique, standing alone in rela- 
tion to its costs, and that more stable standards are needed by 
which to make comparisons of not only the elements that enter 
into his own costs but also his neighbor’s. 


This applies not only to the manufacture of lumber but also 
to the manufacture of flooring and mouldings. 


Study of Profitable Utilization of Timber. 


Exhaustive studies of the causes leading up to the net 
returns in dollars and cents arising from the manufacture of 
lumber (for the dollar is the. only sound commercial basis for 
such comparisons) have clearly demonstrated that either grades 
are too high or timber is deteriorating in value. That this is so 
in some districts is evident. It should, however, give pause to 
those who have timber of virgin growth, for it is apparent that 
it is an open question whether close utilization is as gainful as 
would appear upon the surface. 


Unfortunately all available figures are so general in their 
application that it is next to impossible to make a positive state- 
ment, although my studies point to the fact that the lumber 
manufacurer is either not getting as good value for his money 
in timber as formerly or he is throwing away money in his 
effort to produce for quantity. 


The economic value of standards to determine the point of 
profitable utilization, and a comparison of the costs of manu- 
facture under varying conditions, can not be overestimated. 


Buyers Should Pay Full Manufacturing Cost 


Application of the standards upon which I have based these 
remarks suggests that the lack of such bases has more to do 
with the price of low grade lumber than have market condi- 
tions, for given lumber as the most suitable material for a par- 
ticular purpose, and there being no competitive substitute, it 
follows that there should be no valid reason why the buyer 
should not pay the full cost to manufacture. 


i It is a long time since Chippewa Falls, Wis., was a factor in 
the industry, yet the industry is following the wasteful theories 


N . originating before that period. 
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The sales manager of a large selling organization recently 
advised his staff to “believe” in their product, the grade and 
service being O.K. 


It is this faith in your position that makes for strength. 
How can you get your price unless you have faith in it; and how 
can you have faith in your statements without something to 
back them up? 


Why not give your employees a chance to see their names 
and efforts reflected in your financial statements? They do not 
get full credit today as things stand. You have no basis for 
comparison that can be put to an absolute test. 


Standardization Would Cure Ills of Industry. 


There has been much discussion upon the legality of stan- 
dardized cost accounting. My conviction is that such standard- 
ization would do more to cure the ills of the lumber industry 
than anything that can be suggested. By standardization I 
mean the institution of definite basic figures by which to com- 
pare the various operations. 


One result of such standardization would be to put manu- 
facturers on an equality and reduce the possibility of brokers 
and others setting a price upon the manufacturers’ product. As 
things stand today, the trend of the market is never accurately 
reflected. This condition can be readily proved by the exam- 
ination of the books of any lumber manufacturer. 


Lumber is chiefly labor. Mechanical devices are frequent- 
ly put on the market as labor savers, but the question of their 
efficiency is today based upon a very uncertain standard. 


Since labor is the factor that gives value to timber, and re- 
presents approximately three-fourths of the financial outlay that 
goes into the finished product, the saving of even a small per- 
centage would materially reflect itself in the net returns from 
any operation. Lost labor can not be recovered, so why be pro- 
digal with our chief factor of cost? 


Brawn Directed by Brain Produces Results. 


Lumber manufacturing will always call for brawn, and the 
force to overcome, but in order to compete with others the 
manufacturer must not overlook the fact that brawn directed by 
brain is a more potential factor in producing results than when 
used without intelligent direction. He must be in a position ac- 
curately to put to the test the result of every operation. 


The chief weakness of the industry is the generality of its 
cost accounting system. The result of this condition is that 
the lumber manufacturer is much in the position of the banker 
who today charges 10 per cent. interest, and tomorrow 5 per- 
cent., later paying 6 per cent. to borrowers. 


Money is subject to the influences of supply and demand 
as are commodities, the difference between the banker and the 
lumber manufacturer being that the banker has definite stan- 
dards, whil the lumberman has none. 


The lumberman tries to do the impossible by attempting 
to divide dollars by feet and feet by dollars. To use the words 
of an English police captain: ‘It can’t be did.” 


Double standards and politics will not mix with sound 
mathematics, nor does gambling mix with sound business. 


Why put off until tomorrow? 


You can never catch up 
with time lost. 


Alberta Government Discuss Freight Rates 


NE of the pressing questions before the Alberta Legislature 

is that of freight rates, and the members have been asked 
to endorse a resolution purposed by the government, calling for 
a reduction in Western freight rates to pre-war levels. 


Premier Greenfield announced that such a resolution was 
under contemplation by the cabinet and would be introduced in 
the house as soon as possible. It is the intention of the cabinet 
to co-operate with the governments and legislatures of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan in this respect and in all probability the 
resolution submitted in the Alberta house will be endorsed by 
the neighboring provinces, so that unity ot action will help along 
the application to the Dominion. 


In conjunction with Premier Norris, of Manitoba, and Prem- 
ier Martin, of Saskatchewan, Premier Greenfield hopes for defi- 
nite results when the case for lower freight rates is pressed 
upon the federal authorities within the next month or two. 
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British Columbia Log and Lumber Markets 


SUALLY time tells and levels begin to come where they be- 
long. This appears to be the condition of the lumber 
and log industry. Logs are apparently coming down and 

lumber advancing. Enquiries are coming much faster and buy- 
ing is more active although the buyers still evince an extremely 
wary disposition, indicating that they are not altogether satis- 
fied with the price levels yet. Nevertheless, a couple of weeks 
ago a firm offer for quite a large amount of lumber for water 
shipment was passed around among several concerns at a price 
that they would not consider. A few days after the same bill 
was placed at an advance of $2.00 a thousand over the first 
offer. 

One of the large operators stated some ten days ago that 
they were going to hold off until the prices strengthened. It 
is natural that the buyer should work to secure as low a price as 
possible and the seller to get as much as he can. At the pre- 
sent time we seem to be on the break of conditions and there is 
considerable jockeying as to the final basis on which the larger 
business is to be done. 

Without doubt one of the most important factors is the 
price of logs. The ancient argument between the logger and 
mill man is yet going on. It is also claimed that some loggers 
sell their product across the line at prices that are less than the 
same buyers are paying for U. 8. timber. Then the Fordney 
bill in the U. S. Congress would put a tariff on B. C. logs of $1.00 
athousand. And soit goes on. The great need of a stabilized 
market is growing from day to day. 

Perhaps one of the best statements of the logger’s side 
of the question can be given in the answer to our question as to 
the condition of the lumber market as given by one of the best 
informed men in the business: 

“I hardly know what to say as to the situation; all reports 
indicate that increased orders are being placed for lumber 
throughout the East, South and the Pacific Coast mills, with a 
slight stiffening in price in all the districts except the Pacific 
Coast. I also understand considerable business is being offered 
to Pacific Coast mills at what they claim is too low a figure for 
them to participate, considering the cost of logs and the cost of 
production. 

“There has been much talk of late re the high price of logs 
and I will grant that the price of logs is high compared to pre- 
war days, but by careful analysation you will find that the oper- 
ating costs in logging camps are a long way from being down 
to a pre-war basis. In pre-war days the camps were working 
anywhere from 10 to 12 hours per day and the scale of wages 
not a great deal more than half of what they are at present. 
I also venture to say that labour of today does not show the 
same kick it did some years ago; in any event the production 
per man in a camp today is much less than we used to obtain. 

“As to supplies and other expenses entering into the cost 
of operating a logging camp; machinery is much higher, many 
classes being still more than twice the price they were some 
years ago, also tools of various descriptions are still very high. 
Looking at the matter from a stumpage point of view, for stump- 
age, of course, must enter into the cost of operating, the ordin- 
ary holder of stumpage considers the value of his stumpage as 
doubled in 8 years, otherwise he is not obtaining a revenue from 
the money invested in stumpage; therefore stumpage which 
prior to 1914 figured at $1.00 per M. ft., should now be consider- 
ed at $2 and stumpage more accessible, which in those days 
had an operating value of $2.00 per M. ft., should now be con- 
sidered at $4 per M. ft. If you will carefully consider the in- 
crease necessary in order for one to retain his stumpage, you 
will find that it works out pretty close to this proportion. 

“In considering these various phases, I feel that logs to- 
day should be worth at least twice the price they were prior to 
1914, in order for the operator to make the same proportion of 
profit on his operation as he did in those days. It is possible, 
with constant agitation and propaganda, to reduce the price 
of logs so that they will be brought down to a point less than 
the figure I mentioned, in which case it would be necessary for 
many of the logging operations to be closed down, otherwise 
they would be sacrificing their best asset and the best asset of 
the country, which is stumpage. 

“Tt is economically wrong, I think you will agree, were this 
country to sell lumber or logs to markets outside of the coun- 
try, without obtaining a figure which will give a good return 
on the raw material, meaning by the raw material the stumpage 
value. Stumpage value some day will be worth what it costs 
to grow atree. It is possible that the community and industry 
will wake up too late to the fact that its good stumpage has 
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been depleted, and in many instances the industry and the 
province generally have not received for this stumpage a new 
dollar for an old one.” 

Granting our informant’s contention, and there can be no 
doubt as to the facts as to what he states, it appears that there 
are still some elements that enter into the logging business that 
have to readjust themselves before we can reach a stabilized 
condition. It is evident that when we go out of our own coun- 
try for business that we must meet competition. If one branch 
of the industry, or if any of the elements entering into that 
branch, demand a higher price than all the others in the indus- 
try are relatively getting, then only one of two things can hap- 
pen, either they lose out on the business or the other branches 
of the industry have to carry the burden. 

Fir logs are now firm at $10, $16 and $24. Hemlock, 
$11 to $14.75, Spruce same as fir or better. Cedar, shingle $20. 
Weather conditions up the coast are reported bad so that com- 
paratively few logs are coming down. With the coming of fine 
weather we are informed that the logs will come in so fast that 
there will not be room to hold them all and that the market 
will be flooded. Efforts are being made to bring the loggers 
together and prevent such a happening and it is to be hoped 
will succeed as a break in the log market can only have a de- 
moralizing effect on the entire industry. 

The lumber markets are showing a considerable degree of 
activity. There is nothing to cause us to become unduly enthus- 
iastic as yet, as a matter of fact our domestic markets are yet 
very slack so far as the prairies are concerned. The mountain 
mills all have large yard stocks that the prairies usually absorb, 
they will also begin cutting again very soon, if they have not 
already begun. However, prices of grains and live stock are im- 
proving, the retailers are down to the last sticks in the yards, we 
heard of one who had to go out and borrow kindling wood, and 
on general conditions there must be some business begin to 
come from that section, in fact there is already a slow movement 
discernable. 

Eastern Canada is potentially good. A considerable num- 
ber of enquiries and some orders are coming in. The building 
program already in sight is considerable and there is every rea- 
son to believe that we will have a satisfactory season from this 
section. 

An important market for B. C. lumber lies in the States, 
both for water and rail shipments. Prices there seem to have 
stiffened, that has sent their attention to this side for mixed 
cars and at satisfactory prices. It may be generally stated 
that when Seattle wholesalers begin to buy mixed cars at good 
prices over here that markets are going to be good. 
appear to be badly broken and the calls are for dimension, 
boards, siding, shiplap, in fact pretty general sctock. 

Water shipments to the Atlantic seaboard are moving a 
considerable quantity. Two ships loaded for that market at 


the Fraser Mills during the last month. These two cargoes 


were nearly one-half the entire amount shipped from B. C. to 
that section by water during 1921. We are informed from 
several quarters that there are many enquiries from the Atlan- 
tic but the prices offered are not attractive, in fact are being 
largely turned down. 
tells us that they feel that with the large amount of building 
permits being taken out and the improved money situation that 


there can be no doubt as to the betterment of this field to a 


large extent. 

Almost every item on the list is being asked for from this 
market, cedar poles, fir poles, cedar posts, bevel siding, dimen- 
sion, matched stock, 1-inch stock, hemlock, etc. 7,600 fir piles 
were out on one order. 

The Japanese buying is only fair, the demand is for cedar 


logs, baby squares of cedar, round logs and “‘waney”’ squares. — 
The Australian business shows some improvement, but the ~ 


prices are too low to be attractive. China is picking up, there 
is a considerable improvement, the enquiries are for the usual 
Shanghai specifications covering almost the entire list, although 
many large and long timbers are called for. These are mostly 
for resawing. 

The most marked improvement in the export trade is in 
South America. As much business has been done there in the 
past month as was done in all of last year. The enquiries are 


coming principally from Bolivia and Chile and the latter leads 


in the amount by a large degree. 


Summing up we would say that the conditions are better 


than hopeful. It would seem as if we were on the point of 


realizing the improvements that we have been looking for, 


Stocks | 


But one of our sources of information — 
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. ‘>. For laying 1x8 T & G Flooring add one-third. 


Brunette Mill To Rebuild 
At Once 


FTER considerable delay the Brunette Saw Mills Limited, 

have secured concessions from the city of New Westmin- 

ster under which they are to commence reconstruction 
within three months. 


The main basis of the concession is a fixed assesment for 
the period of twenty years of $125,000. In return for this con- 
cession, the company undertakes to commence rebuilding with- 
in three months of the passage of the by-law and have the plant 
ready to operate in six months. It undertakes to built a plant 
with a capacity of not less than 1,000,000 feet a day, and to op- 
erate it as continuously as is feasible. Failure to operate for six 
months at any time will nullify the agreement. 


The company further undertakes to give preference to New 
Westminster in employing workers, and to New Westminster 
merchants in the purchase of supplies. 


The above arrangement should be advantageous to both 
contracting parties but particularly so to the City of New West- 
minster, the insurance of a payroll of not less than 200 men for 
twenty years is a very considerable amount of money. 


The company had asked for a fixed amount of taxation 
but it was found that the municipal act does not give the council 
authority to impose a fixed tax, but substantially the same pur- 
pose is achieved by fixing the assessment. The assessment of 
the property is therefore fixed by the by-law, subject to the rate- 
payers’ approval, at $125,000.. At a 40-mill rate, this will yield 
$5,000 per annum. Should the rate go higher, the tax will be 
increased, and if the rate ever goes lower the company will get 
the benefit, but this is regarded as a very remote possibility. 


B. C. Fir Preferred 


|] NFORMATION has been received in Vancouver that ship- 

ments of B. C. Douglas Fir which have been sent into the 
Boston market have made a much more favorable impression 
than some of the red fir from the other side which has gone 
into the same market. This preference was so strong that it 
was considered that it would create a stronger demand for ma- 
terial from British Columbia mills. 


125 PER CENT. INCREASE IN BUILDING PERMITS IN 194 
CITIES IN STATES 
[N two months of 1922 the building permits in 194 cities of 


the United States shows an increase of 125 per cent. over 
those of the same two months in 1921. 


No. of No. of 
Permits Estd. Cost Permits Estd. Cost 
ae $61,592,924 (Vice fo aba AO a Paes $138,799,280 


This is taken as a good indication of a sound lumber market. 


Handy Tips for Retailers 


10M shingles is approximately 1000 ft. of lumber. 
3M shakes is approximately 1000 ft. of lumber. 
5M lath is approximately 1000 of lumber. 


4 bundles of cedar shingles will cover 100 sq. ft. laid 4% 
inches to weather. 


21% lbs. shingle nails will lay them. 


1M shakes, 6x36 ins., will cover 650 sq. ft. laid 16 ins. to 
the weather. Add extra for doubling top and bottom course. 


7 lbs. 4d nails will lay them. 


__ 1M lath will cover 70 yds. of surface and 4 lbs. of lath nails 
will lay them. ; 


For laying 1x6 T & G flooring add one-fifth. 
For laying 1x4 T & G Flooring add one-fourth. 
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Man Stands or Falls with the Forest 


REHISTORIC man lived in wet, unhealthy caves or exca- 

vations; that is, whenever he felt the necessity for shelter. 

He didn’t know what a nice domicile could be made of wood 

and had he known, he could not have built one with the rough, 

stone implements at his command, says the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. 


Our present forests began to grow some twelve to twenty 
thousand years ago. The bulk of the earlier forests, the forests 
that preceded those that started twelve to twenty thousand 
years back, probably was not so well adapted to building ma- 
terials, being a forest of ranker growth and lacking the solid 
texture of present common varieties of wood. 


The first man who felled a tree with a crude stone imple- 
ment or cut it down by use of fire set in motion one of the great- 
est of world movements; it was destined to affect all nations 
and all individuals for all time, or as far into the future as 
imagination will carry us. It gave impetus to the dawn of 
civilization. It led to the convenient use of fire and warmth and 
made commerce by sea possible. 


The cutting down of the first tree was a direct link in the 
discovery of America and the circum-navigation of the world. 
It was the prerequisite in the expansion of agriculture. Noth- 
ing that comes out of the earth or grows above it has surpassed 
wood in its adaptibility to man’s needs. Nothing, except fire, 
air and water is so indispensable to man’s life and comfort. 
Man has flourished from time to time without one or more of all 
the other soil products, but he has never prospered without 
wood. The demand for wood is growing notwithstanding the 
discovery of substitutes, while wood is diminishing rapidly. 
Forests of the future must be provided by the people of today. 
Failure to do this will place upon present generations the guilt 
of adding a great burden to the cost of living and of shirking 
our beholden duty to civilization. 


WHAT NEXT! 


Those who, having been confused by contradictory 
predictions, are in for an ‘excess prophets tax” will read 
the following from the Menu of the Mannan Smith Supply 
Company with added interest. We make no comment on its 
authenticity or accuracy: 


There will be temporary spurts this fall, providing we 
have fairly good crops, providing the deflation in prices of 
-farm products and inflation in prices of building materials are 
brought nearer in balance. 

We are going to have good crops, providing it is not too 
hot, too cold, too wet or too dry. 

The crops will be marketed, providing the farmer is fur- 
nished with sufficient cars. 

He will be furnished sufficient cars, providing the railroad 
companies have enough. 

The railroad companies have enough, providing they can 
get the men to repair them. 

They can get the men, providing they will work. 

The men will work, providing they are satisfied with the 
wages offered. 

They will be satisfied with the wages, providing they can- 
not obtain greater wages doing something else. 

They can make more money at something else, providing 
there is something else. 

There will be something else, providing everybody can get 
work. 

Everybody can get work, providing prices of material and 
labor are reduced sufficiently to make building attractive. 

Prices of material will be reduced, providing the demand 
of labor is decreased. 

The demand will continue to show a decrease, providing 
confidence is not restored. Confidence will be restored, pro- 
viding manufacturers, distributors and dealers will get back 
to a reasonable margin of profit. 

That’s all there is to it—clear as mud—funny someone 
hasn’t thought of it sooner. 


a 
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Stanley Park White Pines to be Destroyed 


Over 150 small white pines recently set out in Stanley 
Park will have to be destroyed by order of G. R. Naden, the 
deputy minister of Lands, stated W. S. Rawlings to the Park 
Roard, recently. These trees, provincial experts declare, 
are infected with blister rust, a pest that has swept through 
the States to the south with devastating results to the vast 
white pine timber areas. Though it cannot be ascertained, ac- 
cording to the report, to what extent or what proportion of the 
trees have been affected, they will all have to be destroyed. 


A quarantine has been declared by the forestry department 
from the international boundary to Spence’s Bridge, and every- 
thing is being done to safeguard British Columbia white pine 
trom infection. Provincial investigators in Stanley Park re- 
ported that the infection of the young trees had probably come 
from berry bushes, growing in the neighboring gardens of park 
attendants, which were affected with the same disease in an- 
other stage. 


The Makings of Some Forest 


A shipment of seven hundred pounds of Douglas Fir seed 
was recently forwarded from the Dominion Forestry Branch 
seed-extracting plant at New Westminster, B. C., to Great Bri- 
tain. This is the final shipment of seed collected in 1921. The 
total quantity of each kind of seed shipped for the season was: 
Douglas fir, 4,000 pounds; Sitka spruce, 3,000 pounds; and 
western hemlock, 100 pounds. As tree seed is very small and 
light, ranging from an average of forty-three thousand seeds to 
the pound of Douglas fir to four hundred thousand seeds to the 
pound of Sitka spruce, it will be seen that many millions of 
seedlings will be germinated from these shipments for planting 
in the extensive reforestation scheme which the British Forestry 
Commission has at hand. 


To Promote Swiss- Canadian Relations 
Announcement of the “Mercure Suisse’? Geneva 


T is a well known principle of economics that an increase of 

mutual trade exchange between two countries follows neces- 

sarily a more complete comprehension of their economic con- 
ditions. 


The “Mercure Suisse,’’ an economic review published in 
Geneva, being convinced of this fact, has just issued a special 
number, magnificently illustrated, for the purpose of increasing 
the commercial and industrial relations between Switzerland 
and Canada. This number (Swiss-Canadian Relations) is plac- 
ed under the official patronage of the very active and dis- 
tinguished representative of Switzerland in Canada, Mr. Carl 
P. Huebscher, Consul-General. 

The Canadian Department of Industry and Commerce has 
given to the ‘‘Mercure Suisse” a collection of remarkable pho- 
tographs of Canada. 


Thanks also to the collaboration of specialists and pro- 
minent writers, this number constitutes a complete review of the 
Swiss-Canadian trade relations, and a practical guide to ex- 
porters and importers. 


The “Mercure Suisse” places, free of charge, a number 
of this publication at the disposal of persons who would be in- 
terested in receiving it. Please apply to the Consulate Gen- 
eral of Switzerland at Montreal, 212 Drummond Street. 


Creditors Grant Extension to Dominion Shingle Company 

The creditors of the Dominion Shingle & Cedar Company, 
whose claims aggregate $480,000, have agreed to give the com- 
pany an extension of one year, on condition that operations are 
put in charge of A. P. Foster as trustee under the direction of 
a committee of the creditors. This arrangement has been sanc- 
tioned by Chief Justice Hunter. The company has plants in 
this city, South Westminster and Marpole. 


Figures and Calculators 


A recent news item makes the statement that the C.G.M.M. — 
lost $2,210,000 during 1921, exclusive of interest and deprecia-~ 
tion. The facts of the matter are that the C.G.M.M. service out — 
of the port of Vancouver made a profit over the costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance during the year 1921. 4 


The news sources neglect to state that the ships of the C. 
G.M.M. were built as war measures under war conditions that 
made them cost in excess of $200 per ton capacity. The same ~— 
tonnage would cost todady to build about $80 to $90 a ton and 
bottoms can be purchased in the world markets for as low as $43 
aton. The C.G.M.M. out of Vancouver, B. C., has been, and is, — 
a most important factor in building our export lumber trade, and 
it is not fair that statements that may be correct in point of fig- 
ures, yet that convey an incorrect idea, should be given out. 


Action Against Brunette Mills Dismissed 


His Honor Judge Howay has handed down judgment dis- — 
missing an action against the Brunette Sawmills Company, Ltd., 
by three men who sued for a balance due them from a firm of ~ 
loggers who in turn had a contract with the mill company to 
log a tract of timber in Surrey. 


The facts were that the logging firm went broke on their 
contract and did not fully pay the three men who were falling ~ 
and bucking. They in turn sued the mill company on the 
grounds that under the Woodmen’s Lien Act a sawmill is re- — 
quired to demand the production of receipted payrolls from 
their logging contractors, and had failed to do so. Mr. George 
E. Martin, counsel for defendants, took the stand that these men 
were not wage earners within the meaning of that act, but were 
sub-contractors, working under a sub-contract to fall and buck 
at a certain rate per thousand. His Honor concurred in this — 
view. The decision is'regarded as of great importance to saw- 
mill concerns. 


How Sawdust is Becoming Valuable F 


ai O a western man riding through eastern Canada the bales — 

of shavings and sawdust piled at the saw mills is a sur- 
prising sight. The following item would suggest that we are 
overlooking a pretty big bet: 


ete 


It is not very long ago since sawdust at the mills was con- 
sidered a nuisance and for the greater part was thrown into the 
water. If a small quantity of it could be sold now and again, 
it brought a price of from 1 to 114 cents per bushel. The larg-— 
est mills in Norway thought they did well when they could earn 
from sawdust $2,000 to $3,000 a year. Now this refuse has be- © 
come valuable, the price having risen from 10 to 15 cents,, and — 
from the large quantities sold forms a considerable item in the 
incomes of the mills, some of them now earning from this source 
$30,000 to $40,000 a year. The reasons for this heavy rise in the 
value of sawdust are several. The high prices of fuel durin 
the last few years have caused sawdust to be employed as fuel. 
However, sawdust attained its principal value after the cellulose 
mills commenced to use this material; and thereby it has se- _ 
cured a steady demand and, what is very important for the fu- | 
ture, a comparatively high price, when the prices of fuel again 
become normal. 


A small shingle mill has commenced operation at Marpole, — 
just beyond the second bridge. It is owned by two Hindus, Hira 
Singh and Hizara Singh. It employs about twelve men. The 
plant is one that belonged to the Stoltz Manufacturing Company, 
which was burnt out a year ago. 


on Apel 1st. It is geen to have the road completed by July 


\ 
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tion of finding new material for sounding boards. 


_ good, if not superior, to the European spruce formerly used. 


_ unfortunate practice horticulturally and asthetically. 
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SitkaSpruce Best forSounding 
Boards for Pianos, Violins 
and Violincellos 


Canada possesses, in the form of certain varieties of the 
Sitka spruce, what will probably soon be the only available 
material in the world for the manufacture of piano, violin and 
violoncello sounding boards. For this purpose some of the trees 
now grown on the slopes of the Canadian Rockies may event- 
ually be worth $10 per cubic foot. Professor Percy Groom, who 
was technical expert on timber for the Air Minister during the 
war, and is now attached to the staff of the Imperial College of 
Botany, London, holds this view. Prof. Groom was instrumental 
in securing the employment of Sitka spruce for airplanes. He 
drew attention to the new use for Sitka spruce in connection 
with the lecture given before the Royal Society of Arts recently 
by Mr. William Turnbull, British Columbia’s timber commis- 
sioner, and to a representative of the Canadian Export Pioneer, 
a London journal published in the interest of Canadian trade, 
he outlined his views in more detail. They forecast a new 
industry for the Pacific Coast, and reveal a much greater poten- 
tial wealth in B. C. forests than has hitherto been suspected. 


The subject of sounding boards has interested Prof. Groom 
for years, the Pioneer says. After testing many German, British, 
American and even Canadian pianos, he found that the price of 
the German piano was in every case governed by the excellence 
of its sounding board, and also that the poorest German instru- 
ment had a better sounding board than some hundred guinea 
makes from other countries. Sounding boards were then manu- 
factured from European spruce, cut on the slopes of some 
mountains in France, Germany, Austria and Switzerland. This 
supply was gradually exhausted, and there now remains only a 
possible supply from the mountains in and near Rumania. 

For the very best pianos there is one “super” grade of 
spruce, distinguished by characteristic markings and by the 
closeness of its rings, indicating very slow growth. German 
manufacturers paid from £2 to £3 10s. for the quantity of this 
wood required for one sounding board, and they had its cutting 
and manufacture in their own hands. An even slower growing 
wood was used for violins, while for ’cellos an intermediate 
quality was necessary. 


Prof. Groom was asked after the war to look into the ques- 
Having 
already tested Sitka spruce in connection with airplane manu- 
facture he examined it for the new purpose and found it as 
It 
had, however, a different modulus of elasticity. In early com- 
mercial attempts made to use Sitka spruce for sounding boards 
this had not been taken into account. Still more important, 
the very best variety of the wood, which could be found only at 


| a certain altitude and in a particular soil, had not been obtained. 


Prof. Groom has collected a great deal of data as to how 


_ the super quality of Sitka spruce necessary for the best sounding 
_ boards may be identified. 
_ disposal of the British Columbia Government if it is disposed 


He is prepared to place it at the 


to take up the development of its new source of wealth, or to 


_ give similar facilities to any corporation prepared to attempt the 


task. 


Refrain from Giving Shrubs a Spring Haircut 


HE majority of home owners are not much concerned 
about selecting the right spots for planting, choosing 
the right kind of shrubs, getting the best stock and 


planting it in a careful manner,” says Prof. Alan F. Arnold, of 


the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 


| After the shrubs are in the ground, however, their owners ex- 
_ hibit a painful amount of solicitude for them and this is ex- 


pressed particularly in the practice of shearing them back to a 
flat top every year—giving them a ‘haircut.’ This is a most 
Many 
people who vigorously condemn the telephone companies for 


__ lopping off sections of nice trees, perform the same operation on 
_ their own shrubs and think they 


have done well. 
“The practice of cutting off the tops of shrubs has many 


q = 


disadvantages. In the first place, it renders them ugly; the 


_ Value of a shrub largely lies in its beauty of outline, the grace 
_ Of its branches and the delicacy of its twigs, and these are lost 
, ; “< “wae ‘ . " 
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if it is given a top like a table instead of like a growing plant. 
Next, the shearing destroys the individuality of the plants; 
there is little use in having a variety of shrubs, or the variety 
that there may be in different members of the same species, if 
they are to be reducd to sameness once a year by a pair of 
shears. Again, the plant is apt to be robbed of the best part of 
its bloom; the majority of our ornamental shrubs bloom on 
branches which have grown the year before, and if these are 
largely cut off in late winter or early spring, the possibility of 
flowers is cut off with them. 


“Tt is difficult, if not impossible, to make rules for pruning 
shrubs, if one had to make a rule, however, a vastly better one 
than that which calls for an annual “haircut”? would be ‘‘don’t 
do any pruning at all.’’ Some use of the shears is, however, 
often desirable. It may be to keep within bounds a shrub 
which is getting too high or encroaching on a walk, or a flower 
border; or to give a better appearance to some of the shrubs 
whose habits or growth are not of the best; or, simply to re- 
move dead branches. Pruning is also often resorted to for finer 
and larger flowers. In the case of a few shrubs, notably lilacs, 
a little cutting is a good thing for the bloom; if it is a case of 
severe pruning—such as is given to roses—the shrubs had better 
be grown in some special spot, not in the ordinary shrubbery 
bed where general all round attractiveness of the plants is 
wanted. 


“The sort of pruning to do and the time to do it depend on 
the kind of shrub and what is expected of it. Occasional bits 
of pruning, such as the removal of some dead wood or an ob- 
structing branch, can be done almost any time. Pruning to 
improve the bloom should be done, in the case of spring bloom: 
ing plants, immediately after flowering; in the case of later 
blooming shrubs, in late winter or early spring. The first thing 
to do, however, is to become familiar with the different shrubs 
and to know what effect can best be secured with them; then a 
judicious use of the pruning shears will be of benefit.” 


Judicious Cutting Will Eliminate Disease 


P ROF. J. H. Faull, head of the Department of Botany, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, has been investigating the timber disease in 
the forests up north, and believes that a judicious cutting policy 
seems to be the only remedy. The activities of Dr. Faull have 
been directed chiefly against a certain white pine species, the 
malady affecting trees in a stand of several thousand acres about 
seventy miles north of North Bay in the Temagami forest re- 
serve, where fourth-year students of the Department of Forestry 
are now working. 

It is said that the disease is caused mainly by an adverse 
combi-logical one. The blight affects the young needles of the 
pines, changing the tips to a reddish hue, and after a number 
of years the trees die. Owing to the nature of the disease, 
treatment is not possible, but, as stated, it can be combated by a 
judicious cutting policy. 

Prof. Faull stated that forest diseases are not without their 
redeeming features in that such maladies are at present the 
only regulators of the forest. The well-known butt rot re- 
moves trees and rejuvenates virgin forests which lack the stim- 
ulus of irregular and judicious cutting. Prof. Faull added that 
this problem is not yet solved, however, and that information, 
such as the Department of Botany was collecting, would prove 
invaluable when real forestry comes to be practiced in Canada. 

During the investigation, which was conducted by Prof. 
Faull, trees were marked with metal tags, on which a yearly 
log was kept, and temperature and other records made. Dr: 
Faull has been conducting a research between timber diseases 
and the succeeding succession of forest types, and has studied 
the order in which trees spring up nation of soils and climatic 
conditions, or, in other words, is a physio-on stands devastated 
by fire or parasites. A wealth of data on this important topic 
has been collected and will shortly be published. 


NO APOLOGIES 


It isn’t the rythm, the meter or rhyme, 
It isn’t the particular fad of the time, 
That we find in the verse that pleases us the best, 
The kind of verse that sings and soothes us to rest. 


But it 1s the noble thought that springs away 

From the humble breast and takes its part to play 
In the scheme of life, and stirring deep makes us feel 
The deepest joys and lasting pleasures that are real. 
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Peter Hag Kuite Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 


N. SMITH 
138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE-TIES = 22x 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


Fred Butterfield,R.p.£.,8.c.L.s. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 


314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


LUMBER MILLS 
IN RUPERT DISTRICT 
BECOMING ACTIVE 


Prince Rupert.—There is renewed 
activity in the lumber mills of the 
Terrace and Usk districts. The 
Kleanza Company has commenced 
assembly and erection of machinery 
at its new mill at Usk and it is ex- 
pected the mill will be in operation 
by June 1, according to John Wil- 
liams, the manager. There are 2,- 
000,000 feet of logs there ready for 
cutting. The capacity of this mill 
will be 50,000 feet a day. 

About a mile and a half east of 
Usk, a shingle mill is to be installed 
by Joe Gautier, of Prince George, 
and Joe Colbern. They have se- 
cured the cedar rights from the tim- 
ber limits of the Hayward Lumber 
Co. 

The Amsbury miil, west of Ter- 
race, started up last week under the 
management of George Dover and 
between thirty and forty men are 
employed. This mill has been clos- 
ed since November.—Province. 
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SITIONS, WANTED ~ ; 
a BUSINESS = “OPPORTUNITIES~: 


HELP: WANTED.” 


All advertisements under this department 20 cents per line or $2.80 per inch 


for each insertion. 


upon request. 


25 per cent. discount allowed on four or more insertions. No 
insertion for less than twenty-five cents. 


Rates for small display advertisements 


To save bookkeeping, parties not having an advertising account will please remit 
with copy. Answers to ads. must be sent under letter postage and may be addressed 


in care of Western Lumberman, 
910 Electric Railway Chambers, 


Suite 106, Winch Building, 
Winnipeg, 


Vancouver, B.C., or 


Manitoba. 


Advertisers are reminded that it is contrary to the provisions of the postal law 
to deliver letters addressed to initials only; an advertiser desiring to conceal his 
identity may economically do so by having replies directed to a box at our office; 
the price of the advertisement covers the forwarding of letters to any address. 


INDIA CALLS FOR 
CANADIAN SPRUCE 


By John McCormac, Copyright 1922 


(Reprint from The Province of Van- 
couver, B.C.) 


London, April 11.—The efforts 
which have been made to bind the 
Empire more closely by trade ties 
are having their effect. The Indian 
government is calling for tenders for 
a year’s supply of lumber for pack- 


ing cases has specified Canadian 
spruce as the material. 
The government requires 140 


standards 3 by 11 inches, 400 stan- 
dards 3 by 9 inches, 800 standards 
3 by 7 inches, all of a length from 
ten to sixteen feet and of the qual- 
ity known ag, “‘good commercial.” 

The time for tendering is short, 
however, as all tenders must be in 
by April 25. 


ASKING DAMAGES OF 
Y. K. K. 


Carstens & Earles Limited of. Seat- 
tle have brought suit for damages in 
the sum of $37,500 in the Superior 
Court of the State of Washington 
against the Lamashita Kisen Kabu- 
shitka Kaisha of Japan. The com- 
plainants allege breach of contract 
in transporting 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Puget Sound, Columbia 
River and British Columbia ports to 
the Orient. The complaint alleges 
that the contract of the shipping 
line was to supply two ships per 
month, from January to May, and 
that during January, February and 
March the company failed to do so. 
The rate was $13.50 per ‘thousand 
feet for small lumber and $14.50 for 
big stuff. 

The N. Y. K. liner Hawaii Maru, 
Captain Suruga, C. Gardiner John- 
son agent, is at shed 3 of the C.P.R. 
docks unloading Oriental general 
freight, and commencing to take on 
lumber, pulp and flour for the Or- 
ient. 


PULP AND PAPER 
MILL PROPOSED 


A wave of interest has been arous- 
ed locally through repeated reports 
being circulated that there is a pos- 


sibility of the development of an-- 


other branch of the lumbering indus- 
try or what in fact may be termed a 
new industry in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
with the likelihood of its centre be- 
ing in close proximity to Fernie. 
This venture is said to be the estab- 
lishment of a fairly large capacity 
pulp and paper mill, and it is known 
that parties have been investigating 
conditions as to the supply of tim- 
ber and its accessibility to a suitable 
site where cheap power can be had. 


Quite naturally the promoters of 
this project are not proclaiming their 
intentions in loud terms, but are very 
quietly carrying on the preliminary 
work. It is understood, however, 
that a party of cruisers and pulp mill 
experts are now engaged in the lim- 
its located along the South Fork and 
Lodge Pole Creek, in from Elko, 
where an abundant quantity of good 
quality pulp timber is said to 
abound. Rumor is also current that 
those really behind this proposed in- 
dustrial development are fully re- 
sponsible financially and otherwise 
to carry it out to the final stage, 
provided of course the conditions in 
this vicinity warrant. It is also un- 
derstood that they are extremely an- 
xious to secure a permanent supply 
of pulp products, as there already is 
ample market for the greater por- 
tion of the mill’s output with an- 
other enterprise, in which these par- 
ties are interested and have control, 
namely, one of the large Chicago 
dailies. The management of the 
local end of the matter is under the 
direction of a prominent lumber- 
man of this district—Fernie Press. 


Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co., Ltd. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. 


Overhauled in our 


Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


1—8-in. x: 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 

1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—-24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1 t-in. x 30-in. Port Huron Edger, 

1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Fairbanks-Morse 
Duplex Pump, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 


Pump, 
1—4%-in. x 2% -in. 
Dupiex Pump, 
1—6-in. x 8-in. Horizontal Engine, 


x 4-in. Monetor 


Full details on re quest. 


1—}5%-in. x 5-in. Babcock-Wilcox Ver- 
tical Steam Engine, 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—20-in. Blacksmith Post Drill, 

1—40-in. Buffalo Blower, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 


1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 
Bolter, 

1—Log Haul, 

1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 


Shears. 


You’ll have to hurry as these _machines 


will _be snapped up quick at the prices we have put on them. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


APRIL, 1922 


WARNING 


All parties buying and using the 
A. L. Haley Method of Sawing 
Tapered Logs are liable to me for 
infringement. — Tyree Rodes, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 


920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 
Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 
Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


PAP os 
“244 Log Stamps 
oe Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 
Limited 
93 Church St. 


Toronto 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, ete. Send 
25ce for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, BICt: 
Stimson Mull Co., Seattle, Wash ; 
Weyerhaeusér Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10. 
hours), and others. 
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balance is for export. 


THE SEA LION, OWNED BY YOUNG & GORE LTD. 


With the Log Towers 


The tug, Sea Lion, Captain H. A. Young, master, made 
what looks like a record trip the early part of this month. She 
left Vancouver, went to Nanaimo and coaled, then up to Point 
Neville and about Pender Island and picked up her tow and 
back to Vancouver with 2,000,000 feet of logs in two hours less 
than 9 days. This record is the more unusual, as during the 
time in which it was made the general existing weather condi- 
tions were very bad as reported by nearly every boat operating 
in those waters. 


Mr. E. J. Coyle reports that the LeRoi arrived on April 
17th from Drury Inlet with a boom of logs, making the round 
trip in 1014 days, bringing 114 to 2 million feet. Other boats 
of the same company have been out longer with only half the 
distance to make during the same period. Bad weather is re- 
ported all up the coast. 


The B. C. Tug, Barge and Mill Company report but little 
doing in the log towing line, owing to adverse weather condi- 
tions. The Commodore is just in with a boom from Rock Bay 
and is on her way after another. The Hara and Belle are 
towing from Rock Bay and Kadero Channel. 


The Kootenay of Wilbur-McKeen came in the week of April 
15th with 24 sections of big cedar from Smith Inlet, a tow of 
about 250 miles from the north. These logs were for L. X. 
Kohlmann. Captain Wilbur says that but little is doing now 
in the towing line because of bad weather, holding back the 
camps as well as holding up the tugs with tows. The Canadian 
just in from a tow of spruce logs from Mud Bay to Bellingham 
has left again for Ladysmith. The Vancouver is in from Humph- 
rey Channel with 500,000 feet. The Glenville brought in a 
ae for export from Ladysmith and is off again to Menzies 

ay. aS eee 


Captain H. N. Trueman, of the Gulf of Georgia Towing 
Company reports that during the week of April 15th there was 


a heavy fall of snow at points up the coast, which hinders log- 


ging very materially. He estimates that two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the camps are in operation. In his opinion a little 
good weather will bring the logs down so rapidly that there 
will not be a place to hold them all and also flooding the market. 
Their tug, the Daring, came in April 15th with 750,000 feet of 
cedar from Drury Inlet. Part of this went to Port Moody, the 


About half a million feet of logs went ashore on English 
Bay beach, the result of a losing fight waged against a strong 
tide and stiff breeze a couple of weeks ago. 

For two hours the towboat steamed full speed in an effort 


_to keep the boom of twelve swifters off the beach, but the 


steady flooding of the tide which reached high mark at 1 o’clock, 
neutralized the steamboat’s efforts. 

Slowly the boom dropped shorewards until its rear section 
was on the inside of the pier. Then the skipper swung his tug 
to the port until he was heading for the Kitsilano shore. This 
slowly brought the boom parallel to the beach and the tug 
began to make progress, but the boom failed to clear the point 
of rocks near Joe Fortes’ cottage and grounded. 

Three other tugs hastened to the scene but were unable 
to pull the logs off and wind and sea then commenced their 


‘a work of breaking up the sections. 


The Vancouver tug boat Massett, Captain G. Doyle, has 
sailed from Swanson Bay with a Davis raft of 1,000,000 feet of 


_ logs for the Port Alice plant of the Whalen company. The logs 


were cut and the raft built by E. G. Crawford, the logging con- 
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Chief Justice Hunter has directed the engineer of the tug 
Commodore to submit himself for examination by Mr. E. C. 
Mayers, counsel for T. A. Kelly, a logging contractor. The 
latter is defendant to an action proceeding in the Supreme Court 
at the suit of the British Columbia Mills Timber and Trading 
Company, Limited. 

The litigation is the aftermath of a contract entered into 
November last when the Commodore was to tow defendant’s logs 
from Moresby Island. Owing to stress of weather the tug was 
unable to remove the boom. Kelly paid the company $10,000 
and the company launched action for an alleged balance due 
in respect of the tug’s services. The defendant has counter- 
claimed, charging damage in consequence of the six weeks’ de- 
lay. Mr. D. N. Hossie appeared for the company. 


She is Now the Western Hemlock 
The name of the gasoline launch Ulster, of Victoria, owned 
by the Forest Branch, Department of Lands, has been changed 
to Western Hemlock. The change has been made under au- 
thority of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, as provided in 
the Canada Shipping Act. 


Forest Branch Collections for the Month of 
February, 1922 


Timber Licenses: 


Renewals veces 7 £8 ils aeee Seer Ay ee $79,026.22 
Transt ery Weespre. yea! semen Ake Nees 75.00 
Penalty Peasitec0 2) eee oe ee eee 4,605.98 
$ 83,707.20 
Man dliogerstTICEnSespe-cost ee eee cc ne ee eee ae cee ee ere See 300.00 
Timber Leases: 
Ren Cal S ie: ba tee Went Bi als 2 Lee teed $12,665.43 
Mranster,(MGCs. ce ie toes Ses eee ee 10.00 
Interest? ony Meases pense res 98.32 
WASNT BITS 
Timber Sales: 
Renitallrs. <5 oe 255, Cerne ares LG $ 870.88 
Stumpace: sets css ee ee ee 18,957.54 
Grulsin gee se cee 345.65 
PNAVERGISITION 2205.5: 22 Shr lneeite inet: So es 139.60 
———— 20,313.67 
Seale andRoyalty: [Ip 
imnibers vay all ty sent: een eee eae $67,518.21 
Scaling: Meese ext A er ae ee 237.08 
SGalimon Es ONS CS tea ee ee eee a ee 99%55 
Pim b Cig nak tc 2 tee ee cee ee 14,103.55 
MreSHASS Ee NAIGl Seer seee menses 63.97 
. —___—_ .82,022.36 
Grazing: SHeGss 55h fe eet oh EY oe ee ee Ee ee 220.08 
Miscellaneous Vf 212: 3st eR FREE Oe eee ee 390.85 
Forest Protection Fund: $199,727.91 
Mimibeny WbiCeNS CS ites aetete see ene mero oe $8,679.89 
Timm Gr S Ales reese enero ete eee eee 225351 
mM bernueasesy ss cee cee ete ease: ee ee eee 4,518.77 
Growin Granite and See ee eee eee ae 7S 
$138,441.38 
Scaling) Hundt (Collections) eeseseeees ten epee neta ce eee 5s eee eeneane 10,033.76 
Refumdytow MOLES) tisaee eeu hte en Sse cence cee eaee seer cae 361.85 


A Fair Sart for 1922 Export 


The following is a list of shipments made from Canadian 
Western Lumber Company, Limited mill by water during the 
month of March. These ships loaded at Fraser Mills: 


Steamer Destination Feet 
J apanese—S.S. “Oregon Maru,” Japan ...................... 150,393 
American—S.S. “Delco,’’ Atlantic Seaboard .....:........ 810,350 
Canadian—S.S. “Canadian Prospector,” China .......... 564,266 
Japanese—s.S, “Erie Maru,” Japan  _..........2......2-....2.- 795,648 
Canadian—-s.S8. “Canadian Transporter,” Australia.... 917,222 
American—s.8. “Lehigh,” New York ....................2..... 1,004,809 


The movement of lumber to the Atlantic seaboard is one 
of the most gratifying things about the above item. It is prac- 
tically a new market for British Columbia. 


U.S. Lumber and Shingles to Get Lower Rates 


Lower freight rates on lumber and shingles from Seattle 
territory to Duluth, Minn., will be made effective shortly, ac- 
cording to an announcement at Northern Pacific Railroad offices 
in Seattle recently, following advices from St. Paul. 


The new rate on fir lumber will be 61 cents per 100 pounds, 
and that on shingles will be 7414c per 100 pounds, it was an- 
nounced. 
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KANSAS CITY LUMBERMAN COMES TO B. C. TO STUDY 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. Wingate B. Moorhead, formerly with the Exchange 
Saw Mills Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, is making an ex- 
tended stay in Vancouver. He is a brother-in-law of Edward 
H. Schaefer, manager of the lumber department of the Robert 
Dollar Company, Ltd. His father is “Jim’’ R. Moorhead, sec- 
retary-manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
also operating his own yard at Lexington, Mo. 

Mr. Moorhead says that they are cutting the yellow pine 
too rapidly for him and he wants to “get in” on things up here 
while they are still good. 


A. E. Owens, a logging contractor of Ocean Falls, is in the 
hospital recovering from injuries received last month during 
logging operations. He was struck over the eye by a small 
alder and knocked unconscious. Two of his men carried him 
half a mile to camp by wading the icy waters of the river. 


L. King, a hand logger, received fatal injuries while work- 
ing at Rivers Inlet and died in the hospital at Ocean Falls on 
Saturday, March 18, according to word reaching the city. King 
was crushed between a stump and a falling log. 


Mr. J. Moore, of the Cheakamus Lumber Company, was in 
Victoria recently and called on Premier Oliver in connection 
with the proposed logging and booming regulations at Squa- 
mish, the tidewater terminus of the P. G. E. Railway, by which 
the logs will be conveyed to salt water. Timber operations 
along the line of the government owned railway are increasing, 
Mr. Moore stated. 


James B. Hall, aged 69, died March 29th at the home of 
his brother, Dr. T. P. Hall, 1801 Davie St., Vancouver. Mr. Hall 
was president of the Hall Machinery Co., manufacturers of log- 
gers’ machinery at 1225 Alberni Street. He had been a resi- 
dent of Vancouver for the past twelve years. He leaves a 
widow and five children, Ernest Hall, of Toronto, Robert T. Hall 
and Edgar C. Hall, of Vancouver, Mrs. Kellam, of Seattle, and 
Mrs. Tickard, of Vancouver. Dr. Ernest Hall, of Victoria, and 
John G. Hall, of El Paso, Teaxs, and Wm. 8S. Hall, Redlands, 
Cal., are brothers of the deceased. He was born at Hornby, On- 
tario, in 1853. 


James Murray, one of the pioneer millwrights of the Cen- 
tral country, recently left Prince George for his farm on the 
prairies. He has been for a number of years millwright for the 
Aleza Lake Mills Ltd. Mr. Murray was for many years with 
John B. Smith & Sons, of Toronto. He is unlikely to remain 
long on the prairies, and stated when he left the tall timber that 
he expected to return to the mountains before many months had 
passed. 


Frank Monahan, the well known special agent for fire in- 
surance, specializing in mill risks and recently with the local 
branch of the London Guarantee and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of the Terminal Agency, Ltd., Insur- 
ance Brokers and Engineers. 


Ernest Lobb, a hand logger working at Kwatna, about fifty 
miles from Ocean Falls, was instantly killed on April 11th while 
falling a tree. Miscalculating his distance, he was caught by 
one of the stout projecting branches of the tree as it fell to the 
ground, and was crushed to death. 


Fleck Brothers, Ltd. New Catalogue 


A new 300 page catalogue has just been issued by Fleck 
Brothers, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., that makes an extremely valu- 
able book for any superintendent, foreman or millwright. It 
furnishes a complete compilation of practically every size and 
item of mill, mine and marine supplies and steam specialties 
in use in this section. They will be pleased to send a copy to 
anyone interested. We have a copy on our desk and can vouch 
for its being a valuable book. 


Large Party of Japanese 
Investors Visit British 
Columbia Cities 


HAT Japan will continue its present heavy demand upon 
the British Columbia lumber market is the statement of Y. 
Sito, of Kobe, a rich timber buyer, who arrived in Victoria 
recently with a party of Japanese lumber and pulpwood buy- 
ers understood to represent capital to the amount of $35,000,000. 


“The present demand is not a temporary development,” 
Mr. Sito declared. ‘‘Japan will continue to buy large quantities 
of lumber products in this country. We are looking for cedar 
chiefly, because in Japan we do not paint our building material 
and only lumber which retains its natural color is suitable for 
our purposes and cedar of course is light and easy to handle. 
The use of hemlock in Japan is growing rapidly, however, and 
Douglas fir also is finding an increasingly important place in 
the market. British Columbia is competing with Sweden in 
selling pulpwood to Japan, but the condition of the exchange is 
hampering our purchases at present. 


“The reason Japan is buying so much lumber now,” Mr. 
Sito explained, “is the fact that the Japanese government has 
banned the production of lumber from any of our own forests, 
so that they may be conserved. So scarce has our native timber 
become that, even the lumber that can be secured in our country 
is very much higher in price than that which we can obtain 
here.” 


In the Japanese party, besides Mr. Sito, are K. Hori, of 
Osaka; T. Sasaki, of Kobe; T. Tomyama, of Kobe, and T. Tomi- 
jima, of Kobe. Accompanying these gentlemen are W. L. Mac- 
quarrie, San Francisco, manager of the American Export Com- 
pany; C. J. De Shiell, lumber inspector of Tacoma, Wash., and 
T. W. Leach, of Tacoma, representing the American Export 
Company. This party also visited Vancouver and other B. C. 
points where the timber industry centers. 


Mr. Chester Staples, of Wycliffe, is the first progressive 
citizen in the district to install a radiophone, which arrived 
recently. He has the receiving apparatus set up and messages 
are being received from Vancouver, Seattle and other coast 
cities. 


P. 8. Saunders, for the past ten years manager of the Can- 
adian-Holt Tractor Company, at Calgary, covering the territory 
as far east as Winnipeg, has opened offices in the Pacific Bldg., 
at Vancouver, B. C., and will devote himself to the development 
of the Holt Caterpillar Tractor in the timber industry. 


Joseph Schlagel, an expert high rigger and woodsman, was 
killed in March by the fall of a snag from a standing tree. 
Schlagel was a single man, 35 years of age, and was in the 
employ of the Helen Bay Logging Company at Drury Inlet. He 
Ne es German descent and is said to have relatives living in 

erta. 


A. K. Leitch of the East Kootenay Lumber Company, Ltd..,, 
of Jaffray, B. C., spent several days on the coast recently. Mr. 
Leitch states that they will not be operating the coming season, 
partly on account of the loss of their planing mill which was 
destroyed by fire a few months ago and also through the fact 
that their timber limits are situate too far from the mill for 
successful operation under the present conditions. 


More Flowers for the Living 


I consider the Special Edition well gotten'up and an issue ~ >, 


of which you and your staff may well feel proud, 
Yours very truly, 


J. O. CAMERON. 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? WE SUPPLY IT! 


66 bd ) 99 More Solid Leather to the Square 
Genuine Oak Foot than any other Belt nate 


B ELTI N G D. K. McLaren, Limited 
Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street 
_ Vancouver > - 334 Cordova Street West 


Toronto - - . 194 King St. West 
St. John, N.B. - - - 90 Germain Street 


Actual cutting results have made the SIMONDS 
INSERTED TOOTH SAW the most popular 
saw on the market. It is an economical saw that 

cuts fast. Due to its clearance and construction 

the SIMONDS point eliminates binding in the 

cut. SIMONDS is the right saw for your use. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd. 


“THE SAW MAKERS”, MONTREAL, QUE. 
ST. JOHN, N.B. - - VANCOUVER, B.C. 


THE 


Shimer 12 Bit ao Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - - ONTARIO 
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ianting Forest Fires by Radiotelephone 


T was back in March of 1919 that a short article appeared in 
I one of the local newspapers, on the possibilities of wireless 

telephony, applicable to the coast of British Columbia, the 
writer at that time predicting that Vancouver would no doubt 
have an opportunity of witnessing a demonstration of the wire- 
less telephone before many months had passed. This forecast 
has long ago proven a realization, as in March of 1920 the first 
wireless telephone demonstration took place between Vancou- 
ver and Victoria, for the purpose of demonstrating to the De- 
partment of Lands, Forest Branch, the practicability of this 
system of communication for forest protection work. The 
equipment was installed at the Provincial Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, and the Court House Building, Vancouver, the Hon. T. 
D. Patullo, Minister of Lands at Victoria, carrying on conversa- 
tion with officials of his Department at the Court House, Van- 
couver, and afterwards many other prominent citizens took part 
in the demonstration, including members of the Provincial Le- 
gislature, who were in session at that time. 


TYPE RADIO-PHONE INSTALLED AT FOREST STATIONS 


As already indicated, the above demonstration was made at 
the direct instance of the Provincial Forestry Service, the tests 
having demonstrated to them the feasibility of wireless tele- 
phony for forest protection resulted in a contract being let to 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of Canada Ltd., for the in- 
stallation of three land stations, to be installed at Vancouver, 
Myrtle Point near Powell River, and Thurston Harbour near 
Cape Mudge, together with equipment for several launches. 
The success of the program has exceeded the expectations of 
the Department, so much so that in 1921 two more installations 
were ordered, and this year it is expected that the service will 
be further developed by the addition of several more units. 


In an article appearing in the Canadian Forestry Magazine 
recently, written by Mr. R. V. Stuart, of the forest protection 
service, Vancouver, it is stated that in the opinion of his De- 
partment, wireless telephony has left the experimental stage 
far behind, and that they now consider it indispensable on ube 
coast and plan to extend it. 


The ranges of the outfits installed for the Forest Branch 
are 100 and 150 miles in the case of the land stations, depend- 
ing on conditions, and 50 to 75 miles for the launches. Sim- 
ilar equipment operating under more favorable conditions, i.e., 
over flat land or sea, would very considerably increase the 
range, but on this coast where the ether waves have to tra- 
verse over such mountainous country a very serious reduction in 
range itself, due to the absorbing effect of the mountains. 


A feature worthy of special mention is that the equipment 
under discussion is so designed as to make it practically fool 
proof, consequently it is not necessary for the operator to have 
any previous knowledge of wireless telephony operation. This 
is a very important factor, eliminating entirely the cost of car- 


rying specially trained men, such as in the case of the ordinary 
wireless telegraph system. In the Forest service the launch 
officials themselves operate the sets, there being practically no 
adjustments to make, all these having been worked out and set 
by the installing engineer, all that is necessary in order to con- 
nect with the land station can be carried out in about two 
operations. 


1. Pull over Motor Controller. 


76 Speak into the transmitter in a way oe to the or- 
dinary wire telephone. 


It might be worth while mentioning here that conversation 
is kept individual in character by regulation of wave lengths, 
for instance, if Vancouver were speaking with Victoria on 1000 
meters, and Myrtle Point with Thurston Bay on 1200 meters, 
neither would be able to hear the other. 


It may be of interest for the reader to note that the Mar- 
coni Company have successfully carried out telephone com- 
munication across the Atlantic, in fact to far away Australia the 
voice has already been carried from the Marconi transmitting 
station at Carnarvon, Wales, and among those familiar with the 
art, it is readily believed that in the very near future wireless 
telephone communication will be a realization over distances 
and under conditions that were heretofore almost considered im- 
possible. 


During the current year, from enquiries received and pros- 
pects now being developed, it is expected that several of the 
British Columbia fishing and logging interests purpose making 
use of the wireless telephone for linking up their various camps 
and smaller vessels with headquarters, the saving of time, to- 
gether with the many other advantages to be derived from such 
an installation, has proven to far more than compensate for the 
nominal charge of an outright equipment purchase or rental. 
Under the rental proposition the Marconi Company agree to 
maintain the equipment, eliminating entirely the petty worries 
that might otherwise arise by a Company owned outfit. Fur- 
thermore, under such a contract there is the assurance of being 
kept up-to-date, for our readers will readily appreciate that 
with the rapid progress of wireless telephony it is evident the 
present day equipment will likely be obsolete in a brief number 
of years. 


ORDER LUMBER FOR STEWART RIVER BOATS 


Victoria firms are supplying lumber material and all equip- 
ment necessary for the construction of three vessels which will 
be built in the spring and early summer for service on the Stew- 
art river, according to an announcement revently by W. D. 
Gordon, superintendent of the river division of the White Pass 
and Yukon, who was in Vancouver recently. C. J. Rogers, pur- 
chasing agent of the company, is also in the city making ar- 
rangements for the shipping of this material to the far north. 


Giving Credit 


In compiling the information concerning the saw mills of 
British Columbia engaging in the export trade for our last 
issue, we took the data as published in the “ABC’’ Lumber 
Trade Directory, with a few alterations and corrections. We 
wish to give the publishers of that publication full credit for 
the matter used. 


British Admiralty orders will in future specify “Douglas 
Fir’ instead of “Oregon Pine” as a result of efforts made by 
Mr. F. C. Wade, B. C.’s agent-general in London. More than 
that, Director of Navy Contracts Jenkins states that a recent 
fir timber contract for the British Navy was awarded on a 
distinct undertaking that the material should be wee product 
of British Columbia. 
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CONCRETE PIPE 


REINFORCED WITH 


PEDLAR’S ‘PERFECT’ STEELCRETE 


SUMMA 


SUMMIT 


Our table of dimensions 
should be handy on your 
desk for ready reference. 
Have you a copy? 


Pedlar’s ‘‘Perfect’” Steel- 
crete is a genuine Canadi- 
an product. 


; 


WRITE FOR OUR TABLE 
DIMENSIONS 


I F you have a reinforced 

concrete cylinder pro- 
position on your hands, 
just figure out the advan- 
tages of Steelcrete. 


It will fit your mold more 
quickly and evenly than 
any other reinforcing, and 
will bind the concrete into 
a solid unit that will stand 
tremendous strains — in- 
ternal and external. 


El 00 


fate EOC AR PEOPLE LIMITED 


Srl 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. — Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont. and Montreal, Que. 
CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
17 Union Bank Bldg.° 608 Teglar Bldg. 318 Homer St. 


“She’s a Log-getter” 


That’s what the men who use them say about these pow- 
erful efficient machines which have worked revolution- 
ary improvements in loading operations. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Agents 


Vancouver Machinery 


Depot, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


a 
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Is This a World’s Record? 


HE letter which is reproduced below was received by E. 

C. Atkins & Company who sent it on to the Western 

Lumberman. The Vredenburg Saw Mill Company manu- 

factures yellow pine lumber and operates two saw mills produc- 
ing for both export and domestic trade. 

In their record run they used Atkins Silver Steel Saws and 
Atkins Coleman Feed Rollers and the part our products played 
is of great importance to the lumber fraternity, not saying any- 
thing about the excellent management of the mills by Mr. Peter 
Vredenburgh, vice-president and manager, and his wonderful 
corps of filers, superintendents and other workers. 


VREDENBURGH MILLS YELLOW PINE LOGS 


VREDENBURGH SAW MILL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Yellow Pine Lumber for Export and Domestic Trade 


Telegraph and Long Distance: Vredenburgh Shipping Point: Corduroy 


Vredenburgh, Alabama 
February 7, 1922. 
E. C. Atkins & Comany, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: 

I believe you will be interested in hearing the following re- 
cord we have made here with Atkins Saws. 

I believe we have made a national record for operating two 
saw mills eleven hours a day for fourteen months without any 
lost time, only Sundays. 

I give you as follows exact number of hours and minutes 
lost and made up each month for fourteen months commenc- 
ing November Ist, 1920 and ending January Ist, 1922: 


Lost Time Time Made Up 
November319202= 8 hrs. 382 min. 8hrs. 25 min 
December, 1920: 2-2 Bye Jie Be ies Sones BY re 
January OOM 2 eee Ans eee Acs * Ls yo Ni a 
February, 292102 See Dion OSs Bye os OS: ae 


New Zealand as a Market for B. C. Lumber 


HILE New Zealand will not become a very extensive 
market in point of total tonnage for B. C. lumber, yet it 
offers an outlet for several million feet each year on 

very fair terms. In 1920 the export to New Zealand was 
4,159,000 B.F. In 1921 it was 4,553,000. According to one 
of the largest importers in New Zealand this quantity is suscep- 
tible of being increased to a considerable degree if satisfac- 
tory freight service is given and a proper price is maintained. 


At present there is a shortage of local lumber in the Islands 
owing to the shortage of labor. This condition causes a more 
active enquiry for B. C. lumber. Douglas fir is in especial de- 
mand for heavy beams and large timbers. The local rimu 
makes very satisfactory siding and boarding, but has not the 
strength for studding and joists, particularly the latter. 


Rimu is classed as a semi-hardwood and is cut principally 
in small mills. The wood takes a beautiful finish and is used 
extensively for finish material and for furniture making, how- 
ever, its use in furniture manufacture is limited owing to its 
lacking bending strength. There seems to be a lack of or- 
ganization and stability among the mill men who manufacture 
rimu lumber with the result that the market is extremely un- 
certain. 

However, when the price on fir becomes too long, they 
can and do use rimu entirely for building purposes. The south 
part of the South Island has to import almost all of its lumber, 
but the trade is quite unsatisfactory there on account of trans- 
portation facilities. The dealers do not wish to buy in larger 
than 250 thousand foot lots so as the steamers are carrying a 
larger portion of their cargo for the northern islands they find it 
necessary to reship by sailing vessels to the south. 


Marcin sO ai fees ttre eee 5 ZO eerie. |: amie 
Alpi Oates. 215) Ot ee aR A) Fi Ae eee 
Mage O21 tie a: ee Bat ee er OO eee 
SUNG UO de te BS ee, ae is ea =) Cen war | Maer 
lysed Oe ) eee ane! (Ue Didier sD.” 
ATO UISt AE OZ Ai! eee 1a) oMn y Ly ee ee ak 
DEpLemMbper, LOZIY Ves LS eae ties oS Sa cope pe 
October 719210). eee gS Wipe rae) se A | ear eS: 1 ag 
November, 1920" 2.5 22s DA) te Be ae, Dom tS 
December. 192 ie =. 2 eee OL Bao a2. 4 Ae oe 

Both Mills 175 hrs. 03min. 176hrs. 24 min. 


The period covered has 60 Sundays and 366 week days, 
equal to 4026 hrs. For the two mills, 8,052 hrs. 
Possible hours of operation two mills, 8,052 hours. 
Lost time, 175 hrs. 03 min. 
Time made up, 176 hrs. 24 min. 
‘ Actual hours of operation, two mills, 8,053 hrs. 21 min. 
Every minute lost at either of our two mills is noted on a 
report, which is posted in the mills the following morning. 
When there is an accumulation of sixty minutes lost time, the 
mill losing the time runs an extra hour that day. The last day 
of the month, if there is less than sixty minutes lost time, the 
mill losing same saws extra the number of minutes charged to it. 


FILING ROOM, ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 


We are proud of this record. 
Product—Southern Pine Boards and Dimension, about 85 
per cent. boards 
Production—During the period, fourteen months, 40,035,- 
563 feet Board Measure. (567,331 logs). 
Two saw mills, equipment in each mill single band and 
edger. 
Yours truly, 
PETER VREDENBURGH, Jr., 
Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


Whether this is a world’s record or not, it is a mighty fine 
one and one that every man employed by that compny should 
be proud of talking about. 


(Signed) 


Forest Exhibits Car on the Road 


NE of the most picturesque and effective of educational 

enterprises will soon be at work in British Columbia with 

the arrival about April 3rd of the “Forest Exhibits Car”’ 
of the Canadian Forestry Association. This car has been called 
‘‘A Forest Protection School on Wheels” and is made up of a 
series of graphic exhibits driving home the common-sense facts 
of forest fire prevention in such an interesting way as to im- 
press not only adults, but the youngest school child. 


During the past month this car has been completely made 
over by a staff of workmen and artists so as to adapt its visual 
instruction to British Columbia conditions. A large working 
model showing an actual rainfall on deforested, contrasted with 
well-forested, hillsides, will show the onlooker exactly the con- 
sequences of forest destruction on the watersheds as regards 
agricultural fertility. An electrical illusion depicting the 
transformation of timber stands into areas of waste is also pro- 
vided. Models of lookout towers and pulp and paper towns and 
methods of conservative and wasteful logging are shown. The 
recreational side of forest protection is by no means neglected 
so that the car interior with its hundreds of electric lights and 
colored transparencies presents a scene of real beauty. 


Daily lectures will be given by members of the British Col- 
umbia Forest Service. The first part of the itinerary will cover 
Vancouver Island and later the Cranbrook, Nelson and Vernon 
districts will be visited. 
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Sixty-seven years have lapsed since the foundation 
of this company, during which me have enjoyed the 
confidence of thousands of our clients. Our High 
Interest Rate means Progress and Security for you. 
A definite service to our clients is always assured. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL “DEPOSIT 
BY MAIL” PLAN FOR CONVENIENCE 
OF THE WORKMAN IN DISTANT 


POINTS. 
PAID UP CAPITAL $7,000,000.00 
RESERVE FUND ............... 7,000,000.00 


UNAPPROPRIATED PROFITS... 271,136.60 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE CORP. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BRANCH 


432 Richards St. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER 


Our Motto: “The Best of Its Kind.” Prompt Shipment 


Guaranteed. 
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Western Pine 


and Larch 


Our facilities for manufactur- 
ing, coupled with care in grad- 


ing assures our customers 


satisfaction. 


We always carry complete 
stocks of 


Dimension - Siding 
Ceiling - Finish 


MIXED CARS A _ SPECIALTY 


We have 12,000,000 feet of 


Air Dried Lumber in our 
yards. 


Otis Staples Lumber-Co. 


LIMITED 
Br C. 


Wycliffe - - 
SALES AGENTS 
McDonald Lumber Co. 


Union Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG 
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Established 


a SYLVESTER 
DIMOND TEEI 
SPECIAL 5 Railway Equipment 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills BS svg 


Logging Camps, Contractors, Coal Mine Railways 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms Hand Car Engines Pumping Motor Cars, Trailers 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. Section or Hand Cars Engines or Push Cars 


Change your Section Cars into Motor Cars. Transport your men and do your 
hauling the Sylvester way. The Sylvester Engines are “Bear Cats” with 


NEUMEYER % DIMOND power to spare, and it will surprise you what work they can accomplish. 
9 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK LEGEND 


This is not theory. 
We have Engines 
in use by Section 
Foremen on every 
railway of Canada 
on the far flung 
lines from coast 
to coast and our 
equipment is used 
= as standard by 
certain railways of 
Canada. Tf -this 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 
vice try to accom- 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? iV ee 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH SYLVESTER MA NUFACTURING CO. 


MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL ppg pe 
EQUIPMENT LINDSAY, ONTARIO 
B. C. Representatives: Winnipeg Representatives: 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 669 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldz., Go Water'Eteest, Tae 


Vancouver, B. C. Winnipeg, Man. 


LINK-BELT CHAINS FOR SAW MILLS 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


In our endeavor to match the high quality of | chains for saw mill service. Prompt shipment canbe 
Link-Belt chains, with an equally high standard of | made from all of the offices listed below. 
service, we carry large stocks of the principal sizes of This trade >———~< mark identifies genuine Link-Belt chains. 


CANADIAN LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, Wellington and Peter Sts, MONTREAL, 10 St. Michael’s Lane. 


(RE IAL IE ES I RSM EEE is CF 5 AE TSN TN SL ITS TE NGS 8S SG RE RDS Fi TEST: RI, EI SPE I SE 
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NEW PRICE for 


HALL GAS DONKEY 


$1,854.00 F.0.B. Works 


Terms—Half Cash, balance three and six months at 8 
per cent. 


Cash Price, $1,668.60 F.0.B. Works 


These prices are for either Gas or Deisel Engined Don- 
keys and include Sales Tax. 


Our Donkeys have made good with seventeen B. C. Operators who can testify to their efficiency and economy. 


Sims Martin Company 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
1221-1225 Alberni St. Phone Douglas 2742 Vancouver, B.C. 


7 “J 1 a ae Gag 
Z MypweU §i QaDr CH Vj, My ag G YY 
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DW 


We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 


SEYMOUR 


PRINTING 
MPANY = = LIMITED 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 


-~] 
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SUELO 


A Range especially constructed 


to cope with the heavy demand of cooking many meals and with- 
standing the hard wear of the lumber camps. 


The “ALGOMA” 


with body of 14 gauge steel plate and top of extra heavy cast iron. 
Large oven and heavy copper reservoir. 


BURNS COAL OR WOOD—MADE IN THREE SIZES 


M‘Clarys 
Head Office and Factories: London, Ont. 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


TUTTE OOOO LLL TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT 
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TOUT 
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S Gasoline or Kerosene 


“Tusgaway Logging Locomotives | 


: . (with genuine Fordson Engine) 
powerful rugged gasoline locomotive specially built 


for heavy and economical Hauling. Many “Tuga- ; 1 

ways” are now in operation throughout the North- 
west, and it is a singular coincidence that every “Tugaway”’ 
owner is more than satisfied with this locomotive’s perform- 
ance. We have many letters on file which are proof posi- 
tive of the truth of this statement. 


Mail Us The Coupon. 


The attached 
coupon if fill- 
ed in and mail- 
ed to us will 
bring you an 
illustrated 
folder on the 
“Tugaway” in- 
cluding speci- 
fications to de- 
tail. May we 
acquaint you 
with the facts? 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER 


Westminster Iron Works Ltd. 
66 Tenth St. New Westminster, B.C. 


Manufactured by 


The Westminster Iron Works, Ltd. 


i i 
| | 
| Baebes | 
| Please send me your illustrated folder on 

“Tugaway” logging locomotives. | 
| | 
| 
J 


MOST EFFICIENT FLAT SCREEN IN THE WORLD 


Yes, we know that’s a big claim, but we will gladly welcome a chal- phragm. Cams and cam shoes have ground and polished surfaces, 
lenge from any Mill to prove it. Our Flat Screens are 30 to 50% and all bearings are babbitted and scraped before assembly, reducing 
heavier than any others—we build them to a high standard and not friction. We build a special type for high grade bond papers. Let 
to a low price. Our cams are keved and shrunk on to shaft before us send you full particulars, we know we have the Flat Screen you 
we turn them, ensuring absolute accurate pulsation of rubber dia- want. ‘ 


Write us for new low prices on PULP GRINDERS (3 and 4 pocket), Chippers, Wet 
Screens, Digestors, Diffusers, Penstock and Plate Work of all kinds, Brass Castings, 
Electric Welding. 


Engineering and Machine Works of Canada, Limited 


KELLY-POWELL LIMITED, Agents at Winnipeg 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO CORMAN SILINUT ED, saonnes at Bdmiontons Calgarand Vancouler 
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THE 


aren Belting Co. 


Limited 


QUALITY & SERVICE 


Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 
best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this line is at your 
service. 


Manufacturers 


of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 


Types of Belting” a. The Smart-Turner Machine Company 


Limited 


Piease note the initials of this Company 
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What Keeps The 


| Bunch Smilin’ - - - 


HEN you roll out in the morning—one of 

those real, ‘‘up-an’-at-’em”’ mornings—and go 

over and stow away the best the cook has to 
offer, doesn’t it help a lot to know that you’ve got 
the best saw in the world—all shining and fitted up 
just right—waiting to help you through the day’s 
work? 


Oh, Boy! how tired you get when you’ve got a 
poor saw. It takes the life right out of a fellow 
when he tries to use a saw that goes dull about as 
often as he looks at it. 


You know, a lot of fellows have found the kind 
= of saw that keeps away a grouch. They’re the ones 
who use Disston Cross-cuts. 


They’ve found that a Disston holds a sharp cut- 

ting edge—that it doesn’t crumble off at the points 

4 after you tune it up. That’s because Disston Cross- 

a cuts are made of the famous Disston-made Steel. 

>= Dyisston Saws run easy and fast, too—the way they 
ar2 ground and tensioned takes care of that. 


So the next time you see a fellow coming in from 
a day’s work ahead of the rest of the crowd, sing- 
ing and smiling and happy—look at him and then 
look at his saw—we’re layin’ long odds you’ll see a 
real fellow and a Disston Saw. 


Is there anything you would like to know about 
Disston Cross-cut Saws? More than likely you’ve 
got about three questions right now. We’ll be glad 
to answer them. Just send your letter to Depart- 
ment C so the right fellow will get it and attend 
to it at once. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, LTD., 
TORONTO, CANADA 


- Branch: Vancouver, B.C. 


|DISSTON 


CROSS-CUT SAWS 
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DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


” lf OSS. 
RUNGE SSS, 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents:—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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a = OF & Co 
WARRANTED 


SUPERIOR QUALITY AND WorkmansHIP 


NEw vorK LONDON 
EST-1828 


THE MARK OF DISTINCTION 
IN CIRCULAR SAWS 


The first Circular Saws made in this 
Country were placed on the market by 
R. HOE & CO. in 1828, and GENUINE 
HOE SAWS have held the leadership in 
QUALITY, FINISH and SATISFAC- 
TORY SERVICE during the 94 years 
intervening to the present day. 


For all purposes, and under all climatic 
conditions, the GENUINE HOE 
CHISEL-TOOTH and SOLID-TOOTH CIRCULAR SAWS have 
proven their superiority in every part of the World, and backed 
by a guarantee of absolute satisfaction no operator could do 
better than to use GENUINE HOE SAWS exclusively. 


R. HOE & CO., NEW YORK AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS 


This is the Place For 


Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 

etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 

this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company _Marion Steam Shovel Company 
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BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH €0.LTD. 


“Shay ” ” Geared Locomotives 
‘‘They Deliver the Goods’’ 


The ‘Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and i is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy dut y work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 
Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equi t Co., Hofius-Ferris Equi t Co. 
ee ines Seattle, Wash. ote ona Een ce 


Representatives for British Columbia 


CANADIAN WILLIAMETTE COMPANY, LIMITED Wanesaveve nC. 


The above Josomotive had been through a wreck and was received by us practically as a pile of scrap iron, and was 
completely reconditioned by us. 


We Specialize in: ® s ‘ 4 9 9 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS USE V.E. ona 
SAW MILL REPAIRS STEEL CASTINGS, and Avoid 


LOGGING ENGINES AND TRUCKS = Costly Shut Downs | 
SPARK ARRESTERS We can supply you with any grade of Steel Casting 
BOILERS, BURNERS AND STACKS from Mild to Manganese. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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BoEe * A | 
ee ee “CANADA'S STANDARD” ———, 
es ba Writ 


LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products 
at Right Prices. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


ULCAN |RON \j/orKs [TD 


VANCOUVER BC 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 


Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us. 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


Increases Draft T H EK ML C MI I L LL A N Has 357% More 


Air Space 


Self Cleaning Burns Wet Fuel 
eee Gable Top Grate Bar nape et 
Clean Fire. 


Grate Area. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
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DUNLOP 


BELTING 


FOR MAXIMUM POWER, SPEED AND SERVICE 


Unlimited capacity for service is an intrinsic quality with Dunlop ‘Gibraltar 
RedSpecial” Belting. The success of over a quarter of a century in the manu- 
facture of Rubber Products is built into Gibraltar. The original Made-in-Canada 
Red Rubber, Frictioned Surfsce Belting, “Gibraltar RedSpecial’’ has stood the 
infallible test of time in turning the wheels of industry in a multitude of Canadian 
plants from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In buying “Gibraltar RedSpecial” you get the advantage of years of careful 
laboratory work on our part with this result: The friction is of that “just-right” 
elastic quality which allows for the give and take necessary in rounding the pulleys; 
hence the reason “Gibraltar RedSpecial” is known for Maximum Power, Speed and 
Service. 


{ Pre ey 


tanta 


THE DUNLOP GUARANTEE 


If you have a difficult drive anywhere in your factory, drop a line to our 
Head Office, or nearest Branch, and we will send a man experienced in belt engin- 
eering to consider your requirements. If it is an instance where “Gibraltar” Belt- 
ing may be suitably employed, we will recommend its use; and we will stand behind 
our recommendation with the fullest guarantee ever issued by a firm producing 
rubber products. 
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Also Makers of 
HIGH-GRADE 


CONVEYOR DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., LIMITED 


AND ELEVATOR 


eet ie ee al 
¥ » 


BELTS, PACKING, HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: TORONTO. 
” HOSE, ETC. 
- Branches in the Leading Cities. 
¢ * 
* 
2 
a 
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“Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


SS 
e} 


Logging 
Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER ° CANADA 
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F your Printed Stationery lacks individuality, dis- 


a . . > . . 
C tinction of design and does not attract attention, you 
ommercia should see-some of the SUPERFINE WORK we 
have done for exceedingly particular customers — we 


i a 
Ba Printing i will be glad to quote prices and submit samples. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
THE CLARKE & STUART Co., LTD. 


Wholesale & Commercial Stationers, Printers & Bookbinders 


550 Seymour Street - Telephone Seymour 3 - VANCOUVER, B.C. 


LUMBER HARNESS The |M. T. | RS 
ae CRE iM 
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The John Bull Line LOGGERS’ BOOT 


Made by IF YOU WANT TO REACH Guaranteed to Hold Caulks and are 
: Thoroughly Watertight 
The R. M. Beal Leather Co. wae CAMP SUPPLY DE Mail Orders personally attended to 


PARTMENTS OF THE LUM- 


Limited BERING INDUSTRY IN MacLACHLAN-TAYLOR CO. 
LINDSAY, ONT. BRITISH COLUMBIA YOU 63 naira ie B.C. 
Ask for Prices WILL FIND IT PROFITABLE seca ao pats serps 3 | 
TO ADVERTISE IN THIS 
ae IT CHECKS 
a COUNTERFEIT CH 
The oc cept ag i our 
; Western Lumberman TWO) ELECE 
Bae and Aluminum rec rr SCGEN 
Trade Checks for Rates and Particulars pete ie 
Steel Log Stamps, Stencils sible. Sample if 
Automatic Counters for you ask for it. 
Counting Logs We also make 
a Get Quote tenseron : LANAI Beenie. and 
W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. eid ma 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 367 W. Munroe Street * CHICAGO 


Finest Quality 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools © situs. 


Cant Hook and <<—— 


Peavey Handl 
The Standard Tools a ane oad or eat 


Boom Chains 
— » Pike Poles — 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 
Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 0S. in 0., im e 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. Pembroke, Ont. 


Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardwaré Merchants. 
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THE “MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS 


HE “MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The “Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 
etc. 


The ‘‘Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph shows the “Marion” 21 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. After completing 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the ‘‘Marion.”’ 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. 


“Extra”’ | ga aanens 27/55 fines 
Oak Tan | Gggge futecs ; - Waterproof 
Belting Ph iP = : Belting 


BELTING CEMENT 
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“ACME” WATERPROOF CEMENT | “EXTRA” (Not Waterproof) CEMENT 


THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED COLD. THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED HOT 


OUR CEMENT IS STOCKED IN PINT, QUART AND GALLON TINS, WHICH ARE AIR TIGHT. 


ae ; = F L E C K B R re) T H E R S, L T D. Vancouver Island Representative 


A. S. 
“4593 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. heat! 
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LOG DECK EQUIPMENT 


TEE 


NIGGERS 


as illustrated, with cylinders 


6 and 8 
8 and 10 
10 and 12 
12 and 14 


KICKERS 


in 8-in., 10-in., and 12-in., sizes. 


LOADERS 


for single and double cutting mills, with 
cylinders and number of arms to suit 
Your plant. 


All Steam Cylinders equipped with new style 
valve, perfectly balanced, kickless, and requir- 
ing no packing. Many mills are installing our 
valves on their old cylinders, and finding the 
change very profitable. 


CATALOG 101 
DESCRIBES LOG DECK MACHINERY. 
ASK FOR IT. 
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The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia | 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 


Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 


Lee 
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Waterous Bandmills 


Waterous Bandmills hold their leadership in the sawmill industry sim- 
ply because they do the most work for the least money. Business 
needs that kind of machinery now more than ever. 


MOLSONS BANK BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


—— 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


CORDAGE 


Made in Canada 


DURABILITY 
GC. W. 


PRODUCTS GIVE RESULTS 


XXXX Nickel Babbitt 


Universally known—especially adapted for 
high speed and heavy pressure bearings 


Made in B.C. 


LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
CF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 


Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


None better for marine engine 
bearings, serves where others fail 


GREAT WESTERN |. 
SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


Manufacturers of All Grades of Babbitts, including 
Special No. 1 Railroad Babbitt for general service 


VANCOUVER : BRITISH COLUMBIA — 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 


LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Selling Agents 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


Vancouver, B.C. 


| WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


- Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Let This 


Veneer Wallboard 


Beautify the Interiors of Canadian 
Homes—and keep them Warm and Cosy 
through the cold Prairie Winters. 


amatco 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


Remember this Lamat- 
co will not warp—it is 
immune from. the 
effects of moisture—it 
is manufactured to 
such measurements of 
sizes that there is a 
grade and a size for 
every use. 


Shipments to Pe wi 
an 


Laminated wate 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Factory: 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Canada 


Send this Coupon for 
Samples 


Laminated Materials Co. Ltd., | 
New Westminster, B.C. 


and descriptive folder. 


ATC arene n anne ccc ces ceeetecccccccn | Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


| Please send me Lamatco Samples | 
INCLU CRS eet =. .sa teen Be ree 


_ eee ee “VANCOUVER - 
West. L., April | 


n jumberman 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR -MAY—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER FIVE 


Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. 


SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


GRANVILLE ISLAND Limited VANCOUVER, B.C. 


PACKING 


“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 


Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


BELTING 


Conveyor, Elevator, 
Transmission 


HOSE 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Aiur Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


— 


564 Yates “es VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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“HAMILTON” CIRCULAR | 
RE-SAWS | an Se 


Here is a strong, rigid, well de- 
signed machine, specially gotten 
up for resawing slabs. The feed 
rolls are carried on a sliding 
frame that is easily adjustable to 
cut lumber any desired thickness. 
The binding or press roll is 13 in. 
diam., fitted with saw discs and 
power driven. The saw used is ; 
42 in. diam., driving pulley 18 in. i 
diam x 12 in. face. Cut shows 
Left Hand Machine. 


We also make this machine 
with wooden frame, having the 
mandrel and saw carried on an 
adjustable sliding frame. 


mull 
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DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT UPON REQUEST 


“HAMILTON” HUSK FRAMES 


Made in differ- 
ent sizes to suit 
all requirements. 
Frames are all 
of cast irons 
of heavy section 
throughout, plan- 
ed on top and 
bottom and man- 
drel boxes lined 
with high grade 
babbitt. Mandrels 
are exceptionally 
large, of forged 
steel with forged 
collar, and the 
guide is the fam- 
ous Parkhurst 
steel saw guide 
with steel split- 
ter. 


We manufacture a 
complete line of 
up-to-date Saw- 
mill Machinery for 
either Band or 
Circular Mills. 


William Hamilton Company, Limite 


Agents: J. L. Neilson & Co., Winnipeg, Man. P eterborough, Ont. 
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QUALITY 


|| MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? EE 

The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


| ATKINS ‘un SAW 
% | QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


: 

Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
5 he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 
= 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
q Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 

Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
* needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


| 
i 
+ 
| E.GATKINS & co 
i a sae 3 
) Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Crow’ sNest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 
CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B.C. 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 


Associated Timber Exporters 
of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 


Send | 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


) 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Quality - Service 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


Main .Office 
609 Metropolitan Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


CANADA 
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Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


G British Columbia Lumber : 
Se Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
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We confidently assert that 


Golden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t forget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million feet at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Braise Mills, B.C. 


_ Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 


| 
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There’s a New Hopein the Air [ie 
Let us Make it a Reality! 


As “inner moods are more than external circumstances” it may also be 
said that 1922 will be largely what you make it. As the new Spring 
advances every day brings its own assurance that the worst is buried with the past and the best is about to dawn. 

The mood for building is about to seize every house-sparrow, and every home builder who can finance it is surely thinking of a habitation he 
can call his own. Are you ready to meet and to encourage any disposition of the kind in your territory? We offer you the peak point in 
quality and service in every description of B. C. Lumber. 


Write, phone or wire for quotations. We can why immediately—all 
first-class conditioned dry stock 


| Cue 


Eactusive agents for Birnie Domestic Drumheller Goat for all housshol | Birnie Lumber & Coal Co. 


needs, in lump, stove and nut. Also Canmore Steam Semi-anthracite, the mos 
powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. LIMITED 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Full Details of Material 
Requirements on 
New Construction 


Can be secured through MacLean Reports. 
A verified advance information service in 
your morning mail, containing all the in- 
formation necessary to the intelligent soli- 
citation of current and future business. 


Hemlock 


" WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS A cot, a 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED saa ‘ oe 
: : Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


212 Winch Building, 348 Main Street, 
alee Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
fy ancouyer.E- Winnipeg, Man. and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 


the following points: ij 
BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 


Cedar P iling RAINY RIVER 
SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. { ROOSEVELT 


PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . , Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN ':: 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Hemlock Lumber 


_ Rough Timbers, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Interior and Exterior 


Finish of all kinds including Mouldings. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar Lath 


Prompt shipment of Fir timbers in all sizes and up to 100 feet in length. 


AIR DRIED CEDAR SHINGLES  tiin‘tin area shingles but make a better roof and lat much longer. 


President: H. W. HUNTER. Vice-President: F. G. FOX 
‘Treasurer: :T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 
vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


Maple Ridge Sher Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


B evel 
Siding 


QUICK ‘SHIPMENTS 


iosiminet ar Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


McLaren Lumber Company 


BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of | 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 


Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: ‘QUALITY and SERVICE’’ 


8 WESTERN LUMBERMAN ag oe. | 


Customers are Critical! 


YOU CAN RELY ON GRADES FROM US 
WHICH WILL SATISFY THEM. 


THE FOSS LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


ENGELMANN WHITE 


Daily Capacity UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED Superior 
100,000 Feet S P R U C FE Manufacture 


: 
LUMBER 3 (Air Dried) LATH 
Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber _ Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
Ge Manufacturers abe xe 
We manufacture both East Specialties | 
stern ° 
and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, . 
to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards | 
U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. | 
QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE | — 


JD) 


GUARANTEED “FoR MILLWORK 


We are Prepared to Make Prompt Shipment of STOCK, Sash 
Doors, Mouldings, Frames, and Screen Doors and 
Window Screens. 

SPECIAL DETAIL WORK GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION. 


RADFORD, WRIGHT, WILSON COMPANY, LIMITED 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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MAKES A PERMANENT 
FENCE 


AND 


ence PERMANENT CUSTOMERS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL FENCING 7 


The farmers will soon have their crop in and will want new fencing to protect it. 
Let us have your inquiries. 


Catalogue, Wall Hanger and Price List on request. 


Ideal Fence and Spring Company of Canada, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


WHITE PINE --- NORWAY PINE 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


STOCKS IN GOOD 
ASSORTMENT 
v 


FORT FRANCES, ONTARIO 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


10 , WESTERN LUMBERMAN ee 


MOUNTAIN ey FIR, _ CEDAR, 
LUMBER | (= —@ @ PINE 


Careful Grading | (am lie ee — || Weare specially well 
Prompt Shipment ie equipped to handle 
Perfect Manufacture = | Mixed Car Orders 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
DOUGLAS FIR ~ Welch Ltd. 


LUMBER. HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
RED ‘CEDAR. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SHINGLES ~ SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


1020 Wh Buildin Myrtle Point, B.C. 
. 7 ia ~ Union Bay, B. c. 


Fir—Spruce—Pine | | British Columbia Timber 
Red Cedar Shingles Loggers of 

Fir 

a ine || Cedar 

ree Te Hemlock 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, = B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


A wire to us, gets results 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


QUALITY H igh Grade Pine SERVICE 
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Established 1897 


Stock Panels As You Serve 
eine yar sau So You Prosper! 


ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK GIVE YOUR TRADE 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT : 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE Timberland 


In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. pk 
Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, ° 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. Yard Timbers 


The Best in the West 


S4S Dimensions 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. || Timberland Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


Woodstock = Ontario NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


All the milk dishes 


your men will want— 
miles away from a cow 


1S Cesmopieseoee or Trumilk in your storehouse will give you a 
chance to make a number of mighty fine dishes that will be 
liked by the men when they are ready for chow. 


Trumilk will serve every purpose of good pasteurized milk, 
because that is all it is—pure, fresh pasteurized milk in pow- 
dered form. When you restore the water, the milk is ready to 
use. Milkstock is skimmed milk—powdered, and Trumilk is 
whole (full cream) milk—powdered. 


They will not sour, because you mix up only what is needed 
for each meal. Write to us for information on powdered whole 
(full cream) milk. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ont. 


319 Craig Street, W., St. John, N. B. 132 James Avenue, E. 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


MILKSTOCK—Order from your jobber or direct from us. British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver 
TRUMILK—Order direct from us. 
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Fir - - Western Hemlock 


i Besides operat- 

rm 
soe . ing a 100,000 feet Shiplap 
Ceiling capacity we pos- : 
ae sess a modernly Siding ; 
Siding equipped planing / ze 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
: tory, latter with |. 
Timbers up nae of 200 Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 


Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 
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We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 


Shingle Trades. printing work. 


SEYMOUR 


S) 9 <2 


: LIMITED 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


eS ee 


a 


426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 


liad ce 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O.Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D.Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 

Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
Ltd. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 


Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE.- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 
MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 
TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


A iated Mills Limited 
Vancouver = - British Columbia 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 


Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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FACTS vs: FANCIES 


The publishers of the “Western Lumberman” believe 


that they have too long allowed certam fraudulent 
statements regarding the circulation of lumber papers 
in British Columbia to go unchallenged. We have, 
therefore, applied to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
for an examination of our records and whose findings 
will be available as FACTS regarding our circulation. 
Any other statements of circulation can only be 


considered as FANCIES. 


v 


A QUALITY PAID CIRCULATION 
FOR MORE THAN NINETEEN YEARS 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER Nex 
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Established 


DIMOND 


SPECIAL STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


of 
TRADE MARK 
“0 ) 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


ONTARIO MARKET 


WIRE OR WRITE PRICES OW: 


K. D. Rough Fir 1 x 6 Spruce Cove Siding, 
Shed Stock 13/16”x5 14” 
1 x 4 Spruce Flooring, 13/16” 2” Dimension sized 14” scant. 


Hemlock or Fir 


LARKIN LUMBER COMPANY 


Confederation Life Bldg. 17 Queen St. E. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service 


? 


Special Attention to 
Manufacture and 
Grading. Our Motto: 


“Quality First’’ 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR F IR 


Representatives: 


CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


BAN COUVER, 


- 


SPRUCE | 


B.C. 


HEMLOCK FINISH 


Send in Your Enquiries 


Established 1841 250 Branches 


The Mercantile Agency 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway ~- - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 
EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mer. 


Lethbridge 


Ottawa 


Al 
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oe Be WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 
FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 
FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 


FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 
JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MAN, DIRECTOR 


Phone Sey 1545 ; 308 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 


———<—<<4— J 
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: Pa 
7 a 


CEDAR FIR SPREE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Planing Mill Douglas F ir Modern Mill 


Mod Machi 2 : Band Saw Equipment 
organs eet Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade throuchodl 


and 


Drying Facilities ; Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited _ Marpole, B. C. 


CRUISES ESTIMATES TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham > 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


FLUMES RAILWAYS 
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{5 Driin ant Duiveviy teewecs Daidogy 


+ dump nell until a fevel surlace is obtained Set up side 
5 by (inch, mlank placudat proper grade: On top of the gravel 

fi. pour the concrete mixture untis a depth of six inches at the 

xideand seven inches at the center of the pas eMent is obia; 
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t with: 2 inches of earth and keep 
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* Farm Buildings 
buildings, — 
heaving. ps ee 
ate basements, ~ 


pear out. 
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Help Your Farmer-Customer 


Show him how to use Concrete for his Walks, Founda- 
tions and Floors. 


Let Us Help You 


We have a comprehensive library on the uses of Con- 
crete and will send you literature on any branch of 
Concrete work you may care to become posted on. 


Our Service Department 


is maintained for co-operation with our Dealers, in 
all lines of work for which Concrete is adapted. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 


HERALD BUILDING, MONTREAL 


Sales Offices at 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


IFOR PERMANENCE) 
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HE hundreds of build- 
ers who will this 


I year be building a 


home, summer cottage, gar- 
age, farm building—remod- 
elling plaster walls and ceil- 
ings, building partitions or 


i 

MONE ee 
_— 
4 


ec mM any one of the hundreds of 

Ae, (re things where a high grade 

= building material will be 

ai) —\\ used, should know why Ten 

Drawn from ys th Ke ES Test Solid Fibre Board will 


An Actual 
Photograph 


givé them greatest satisfac- 
tion for interior and exterior 
construction. 


To prove in the most con- 
vincing way the merits of 
this building board, the fol- 
lowing 10 daring tests were 
made. Daring in the sense 
that, only with a_ building 
board of decidedly superior 
construction dare such tests 
be made. 


See RCM arr 


This is the Building Board 
that stands the ten darm¢ tests 


The Adhesive Test—Stucco applied directly on 


The Solid Test—Boiling water was poured 


over a piece of Ten Test Solid Fibre Board and 
allowed to dry five successive times. Being of 
solid construction, having no grain or layers and 
containing no glue or other adhesive mixtures, 
it did not warp, blister, crack, buckle nor become 
distorted in any way. Ten Test Solid Fibre 
Board is especially appreciated by those who have used build- 
ing boards made in layers or with fillers. 


The Strength Test—A sheet of Ten Test Solid 
Fibre Board was held at the ends by two men; 
when a third man, weighing 150 lbs., stood di- 
rectly on the centre of the sheet. Upon remoy- 
ing his weight the sheet rebounded to its normal 
shape. This proves that Ten Test Solid Fibre 
Board, even when used for large panels, will not 
sag nor crack. 


The Weather-proof Test—Ten Test Solid Fibre 
Board was sprayed from a nozzle, water pres- 
sure of 40 lbs. per inch; distance, 24 inches; for 
4 hours in 12—for a duration of 5 days, and no 
percolation of water was visible, the repellant 
: qualities of this board to water are very great. 

For exterior walls, painted or with stucco finish, 
Ten Test Solid Fibre Board is obviously the most dependable 
building material to use. 


The Cold-proof Test — An airtight box was 
made of Ten Test Solid Fibre Board to take a 
cubic foot of ice. At no time during the dis- 
solving of the ice could coldness be felt on the 
outside of the box. Here, indeed, is the ideal 
pipteriat for insulation against either cold or 

eat. 


The Sound-proof Test—An airtight, box was 
made of Ten Test Solid Fibre Board; within the 
box a bell was suspended. Tests proved that 
Ten Test Solid Fibre Board is almost 100% in 
its sound-deadening properties. As a deadener 
of sound, for walls, floors (as an underlay for 
: linoleum), and for partitions, Ten Test Solid 
Fibre Board is unequalled. 


Ten Test Solid Fibre Board withstood a pull of 
300 lbs. per foot without damage or severance, 
and after being immersed in water for 24 hours 
the Stucco could not be separated from this 
board. Stucco, Oil Paint, Kalsomine, Water 
Paints, all adhere firmly to Ten Test Solid Fibre 
Board, giving a beautiful finish 


The Distortion Test—Ten Test Solid Fibre 
Board was boiled in water for 30 hours. Upon 
drying, Ten Test Solid Fibre Board was firm and 
solid, of the same shape and color and without 
warp, buckle or blister, as before the test. This 
proves the value of Ten Test Solid Fibre Board 
for walls where steam or moisture is excessive. 


The Stucco Test—A Section of Ten Test Solid 
Fibre Board was nailed to a framework of lum- 
ber and coated on one side with cement stucco, 
then exposed to the weather for two years. 
Drenched by rains, scorched by the sun, buried 
in snow, the stucco still maintains a perfect bond 
with Ten Test Solid Fibre Board. The board 
still remains undamaged and the stucco shows absolutely no 
sign of cracking or chipping. 


The Tensile Test—A direct pull on a section 
of Ten Test Fibre Board registered a breaking 
strain of 2,000 Ibs. to the running foot. As 
evidence of strength, rigidity, long enduring 
service, what more could be desired. 


The Heat-proof Test—Heat, from live steam 
(250° F.) discharged against one side of a sec- 
tion of Ten Test Solid Fibre Board, could not be 
felt on the opposite side of the board for 4% 
minutes. With Ten Test Solid Fibre Board the 
home may be kept at an even temperature, re- 
gardless of summer’s scorching heat, or winter’s 
freezing winds. 
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LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK | 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


| fe p a Uniform Quality 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


THE KING-FARRIS LUMBER CO. LTD. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


LATH 
PICKETS 
MOULDINGS 
SHINGLES 


Rough and Dressed 
FIR 
CEDAR 
SPRUCE 
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SPARS AND 
LONG TIMBERS 
Furnished on Short 
Notice 


7 
‘ Yi 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 
Fir Finish a Specialty 


q VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER.B.C. Eis iis 


OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


= 
Imperial Genuine 


AND 
Harris Heavy Pressure 


Babbitt Metals 


FOR THE LARGEST SHIPS, AND THE HEAVIEST 
WORKED LUMBER MILLS, WHERE GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AND ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY IS 
DESIRED, THERE ARE NO BABBITT METALS 
MADE THAT WILL COMPETE. 


DOUBLE SERVICE 


LESS PRICE 


Order your Requirements from our nearest Factory. 


The Canada Metal Company, Limited 


HAMILTON MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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a be made out for the paper industry. 


side those things necessary for a- purely physical ‘existence, 
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: PANORAMA SHOWING PLANT OF THE POWELL RIVER PAPER MILLS AT POWELL RIVER, B.C. 


Pulp and Paper as Factor in the Timber 
Industry of British Columbia 


A BUSINESS THAT REPRESENTS AN INVESTMENT OF $42, 000,000 IN THE PROVINCE AND REQUIRES ONE FIFTH OUR 
ENTIRE CUT OF TIMBER. 


a, F the question, “What industry has had the greatest effect 
on the development of civilization?” were to be debated, 
it is not so certain but what a decidedly strong case could 
In readirig the his- 
i tory of the development of mankind from the Neolithic 
man of the stone-age, perhaps 25,000 or more years ago, 
we find that each step upward in the scale of vicilization 
took many hundreds and in. instances thousands of years 
for accomplishment. 


The reason is easily to be seen. Each generation had to learn by 
experience aided only by tradition, and that of the most inadequate kind, 
everything that he was to know in his life history. When man first 
began writing or drawing upon the walls of rock we find that peoples 
begin to develop faster. Then came the papyrus and the hieroglyphics 
and the development was yet more rapid. Bvt since the development of 

_the first paper-making machinery the growth of civilization has become 
marvellous. The entire intellectual status of mankind has been raised 
Over practically the entire world. Let your mind run back over what 
conditions would be if our paper supply were suddenly cut off. Out- 

could 
we experience a greater loss? 


When the question of our timber supply is being considered it is 
of the utmost importance that the demands and development of the 
pulp and paper business be given the greatest possible thought and 
attention. Year by year the demand upon the timber resources of 
Canada and particularly upon those of British Columbia for the pur- 
poses of pulp and paper manufacture become greater. At the same 
time the timber resources of those other parts supplying wood for the 
purpose become less and less. This is not to holler “wolf,” but is to give 
a comprehenive idsea of the extent and importance of one branch of 
our great industry, in this province. For purposes of comparison we give 
the following table: 


1915 1916 1917 1918 
Value of Pulp and $ 3,200,000 $ 3,520,000 $ 6,835,000 $10,517,000 
Paper Manufactured 29,000,000 35,000,000 48,000,000 54,000,000 
1919 1920 1021 
$12,554,000 $21,611,000 $13,500,000 
_ Total Value of all Timber Products.. 70,000,000 | 92,000,000 65,000,000 


Or considered on the basis of the proportion of the total value of 


timber production, the following will show the ratios of pulp and paper 


consumption: 


19TH A916 L917 1918 1919" 1920 51921 
Value of Pulp and Paper 
compared to total value 
Ong Limberkcut- (2s) a 11% 10% 14% 20% 18% 238% 20% 


Converting the tons of pulp manufactured into lumber measure the 
figures would run this way: 


Tons Pulp: 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
63,300 79,600 112,000 170,000 180,000 217,000 165,000 
Thousand Feet B.M.: 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


970,600 1,220,800 1,717,300 2,606,600 2,760,000 3,327,000 2,550,000 


The great falling off in the production in 1921 was due to the 
re-adjustment following the war conditions. Falling prices and slow 
buying due to the uncertainty during the return to or toward normality, 
kept the demand down very considerably. 

The first pulp mill in British Columbia was the Swanson Bay plant 
of the Whalen Pulp & Paper Company. This was built in 1909 by 
English capital, but was taken over by the Whalen Company in 1916. 
The pulp and paper mills now operating in the province are the mills 
of the Whalen Company, the Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls and 
the mills of the Powell River Company, Itd., at Powell River. The 
plant of the Beaver Cove Lumber and Pulp Company, Ltd., at Beaver 
Cove and that of the Western Canada Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
at Port Mellon, on Howe Sound are not now operating and the com- 
panies are in various stages of re-organization. 


Several other mills have been projected, but none-have been brought 
to a consumation as yet. Among these are the Harrison Lake Lumber 
& Pulp Company, of Harrison Lake, the Kootenay Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Nelson, the Prince George Pulp Company, Ltd., and the 
Prince Rupert Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd. The investments neces- 
sary to establish a modern pulp and paper plant have become so. enor- 
mous that it is extremely difficult to carry through a project of this 
kind under the present more or less unsettled conditions of big finance. 
The pulp and paper business in British Columbia at the present time 
represents an investment in excess of $42,000,000, with an average pro- 
duction of 800 tons a day. 

The most recent venture in this line is a projected plant to be built 
on the North Arm for the manufacture of tissue papers. The West- 
minster Paper Company has been incorporated with capital of $250,000. 


eg ee a ee Oe ey ee 
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It is the company’s intention to erect a plant worth $100,000 on 
the North Arm of the Fraser in the vicinity of Twentieth Street, well 
inside the city limits of New Westminster. 


The promoters of the plant are from Wisconsin and some time ago 
entered into negotiation with the Royal City Council for lease of certain 
lands, part of the Dominion Indian reserve leased in perpetuity to that 
city. 

McQuarrie, Martin, Cassady and MacGowan, city solicitors, are 
now drawing up this lease and in a few days it is expected the docu- 
ments will be signed. 


It is understood that the new plant, work on which is to begin 
very soon, will specialize in the manufacture of tissue paper, a large 
market for which exists in the Orient and in Canada. 


New Westminster officials have been assured that there is no 
lack of capital, and that no stock is to be offered for sale at any time. 
When operating to capacity the plant will employ 100 men. 


M. F. Herb, A. M. Onkles and H. M. Lord, all of Peshtigo, Wis., 
are the officials of the company. 


The Port Mellon Plant 


This plant was built in 1910 by the Rainy River Pulp Company, 
Ltd., which failed in 1919, following a foreclosure by the bondholders. 
The same year the Western Canada Pulp & Paper Company was or- 
ganized for the purpose and acquired the property. In 1920, during the 
months of October and November and also in March and April of 1921, 
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A group of lakes lies about two miles east of the plant with suffi- 
cient run-off to develop 20,000 horsepower. Victoria Lake alone, which 
is at an altitude of 300 feet above the mill site, has an area of 3,700 acres 
and a run-off of over 400 second feet, is capable of yielding 11,000 
horsepower, and can be developed right at the mill site by the construction 
of a tunnel 6,060 feet in length. 


The distance to the open ocean being short, Port Alice lends itself 
admirably as a shipping place. During the past few months the fol- 
lowing deep sea vessels have been loaded and discharged there: 


S.S. “Robin Goodfellow”’—Loaded ~.......2.-22.------------ 3,400 tons Pulp 

S.S. “Knoxville City?— leaded eters ees 2,094 tons Pulp 

S.S.. “Edgar F. Luckeaback’——oadedt 2 = a 2,315 tons Pulp 

S.S. “Barrymore oaded ts eee ee ee eee 1,440 tons Pulp im | 
S.S. “Ocean Prince —Loadedeaes = ee ae 2,000 tons Pulp | 
S.S. “Stanley Dollar’ —eadedie eee 1,200 tons Pulp | 
S.S. “Providencta’—=headedi= se. een 1,000,000 f.b.m. Ibr. 
5.5. “Minnaires’-Discharsed =: a= eee 1,000 tons Sulphur 
S.S.,“‘Nevadan’—Discharsede==. 22a 1,500 tons Sulphur — 


In addition to ocean vessels, boats in Coastwise trade, such as the 
S.S. “Princess Ena,” S.S. “Chilliwack,” S.S. “Gunner,” etc., make reg- i 
ular calls with coal and bleach powder cargo. 


Port Alice is connected with the east coast of Vancouver Island — 
by a ten mile train from Coal Harbor on Quatsino Sound to Hardy Bay 
on the east coast. At present the trail is not sufficiently passable to — 
permit of the transportation of heavy supplies, but is very frequently 


THE OCEAN FALLS PLANT OF THE 
PACIFIC MILLS LTD. AT OCEAN 
FALLS, B. C. 


the company sustained losses aggregating $100,000. These were caused used by employees and others coming to and leaving the plant. ‘ | 
by the high cost of manufacture and a sudden big break in the market The S.S. “Princess Maquinna” makes Port Alice the terminal port . 


which cause many of the largest conecrn in the line to stagger. The on her tri-monthly passenger and freight trips along the west coast of _ 
mill has now been standing idle for a year and recently a court order the island. On each of these trips general cargo, such as provisions for | 
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was entered for the sale of the assets of the company to be held on June 
15. Representatives of the bondholders have stated that if they buy in 
the property that they will at once refinance it and begin operations. 


The Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited 


Of the companies operating in British Columbia the Whalen Pulp 
and Paper Company is the pioneer. Up to the present they have not 
extended their operation beyond the manufacture of pulp, which is 
made by the sulphite process. A detailed description of the newest 
Beet a this company, may be of interest, and we will give the same 
in detail: 


The Port Alice Plant 


Port Alice, the newest plant of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, is situated on the southeast arm of Quatsino Sound, near the 
northwestern end of Vancouver Island, 28 miles from the Pacific Ocean. 


The location is ideal, being almost entirely surrounded by mountains 
with an abundant growth of timber suitable for lumber and pulpwood. 

The plant is particularly favorably situated for the development of 
water power, although at the present steam, obtained for the most part 
from the burning of mill refuse, is used to generate the electric power 
required in both the saw mill and the pulp mill, 


the population, and supplies for the plant are received—and on the return 


journey to Victoria a cargo of pulp is taken. 


Government fishing cutters and lighthouse tenders use Port Alice _ 
more or less as the base port of their northern operations, and the 
Thiepval, Armentieries, Mallispeono and Estevan have made frequent | 
calls. 


The mill site and townsite occupy approximately 60 acres, all of | 
which have been cleared and stumped. 


The townsite section comprises over half of the total area; fifty 
modern houses, comfortably constructed and supplied with the latest 
conveniences, are at the disposal of the married mill hands, while a 
hotel and rooming house serves as lodgings for the unmarried members 
of the community. : 


In the northwestern section of the townsite are located the Oriental 
quarters. 


The sawmill and pulp mill, both described herein in detail, are modern 
in every respect. The production obtained from the operation of the | 
sawmill averages 3,500,000 f.b.m. per month, and the pulp mill yields _ 
an average daily production of 90 tons of “Snowhite,” a very fine bleached 
sulphite fibre. 
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The company possesses very valuable timber limits on Quatsino 
Sound on which they conduct their own logging operations. Seven camps 
are steadily employed in gettting out timber for commercial lumber and 
pulp, and the whole product of these camps is used at the Port Alice 
mills. The buildings in these camps are all of the most modern type, 
being adequately supplied with sanitary conveniences, shower and_ tub 
baths, etc. The day of the coal oil lamp is over in these camps, the 
illumination is electric light generated on the camp premises by the Delco 
system. 


Sawmill 


The main part of the sawmill building is 460 feet long by 60 feet 
wide. The jack-ladder, or log haul, is 178 feet long, and at the outlet 
end of the mill is the sizer platform 71 feet 6 inches in length. 


The foundation was thoroughly piled throughout. All timbers used 
in construction are of liberal dimensions, and a good system of bracing 
was adopted. There are two floors, the ground floor being 8 feet above 
high water. A monitor roof runs the full length of the main building and 
ample window space is provided, affording good lighting. 


A spacious filing room is provided over the main floor and is 
fully equipped. The roof truses span the full length of the building, 
leaving an unobstructed floor. 


The log pond and booming ground afford ample storage and quick 
facilities for sorting the logs. 


The mill is a two-sided one, but at present one side only is installed. 
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Induction motor, the log haul by a 50-horsepower Westinghouse Induc- 
tion motor, and the planing mill by one 100-horsepower Westinghouse 
Slip Ring motor. The two Diamond hogs are complete, together and 
driven with two 125-horsepower Westinghouse Slip Ring motors, one 
connected each end. Various other smaller motors are used on con- 
veyors, trim saws, etc. 


Cordwood Mill 


Independent of the sawmill is a cordwood mill,.256 feet long by 
60feet wide, provided for the purpose of barking small logs for pulp. 
This mill is substantially built on a piled foundation and is completely 
roofed in. 

A hot water tank, 150 feet long, ten feet wide and 4 feet deep is 
provided for softening the bark on the cordwood blocks. A battery of 
five Greenbay Barkers of an improved type, operated by a 200-horsepower 
Westinghouse Induction motor, forms the chief equipment of this mill. 
A No. 480 endless chain conveyor runs the entire length of the building 
carrying the rossed logs to the wood room. 


Clearing Deck 


In the same building as the cordwood mill are located the knotter 
drills and auxiliary equipment for the purpose of drilling knots from 
pulpwood. The drills are four in number, both operated by individual 
5-horsepower motors. 

A 5-saw slasher—saws 4-foct centres—between this building and 
the cleaning deck proper, slashes pulpwood into suitable lengths for 
easy handling. 


BIRDS EYE VIEW OF THE PORT ALICE 
PLANT OF THE WHALEN PULP AND 
PAPER CO. AT PORT ALICE, B.C. 


The log deck is equipped with a Simonson log-turner, nigger, overhead 
canter and log loader and kicker. 

~ A Summer 3 block, 72 inch carriage, with electrically controlled set 
works and a two block trailer, is operated by a Sumner twin feed engine. 


One 66-inch top circular head saw and one 60-inch bottom saw; 
two 40-inch trimmers; on¢ 60-inch jump saw; one 8 saw slasher, saws 
6 feet centres; a 72-inch by 12-inch edger with automatic spotter and a 
band re-saw form the chief equipment of the mill. 


The mill is amply provided with live rolls and transfers for handling 
both pulpwood and lumber. A sorting table for-lumber is situated on the 
west side of the outlet end of the mill. 

A Stetson & Ross sizer, capable of sizing up to 16 inches by 20 
inches and two planers are in operation. 

Two diamond hogs cut up the mill refuse, and a 24-inch belt con- 
veyor, approximately 450 feet in length, conveys the refuse to the fuel 
bin. Individual electric motors are used throughout the mill. 

The top head saw is direct connected to a 150-horsepower Westing- 
house Induction motor, and the bottom Saw to a 250-horsepower West- 
inghouse Induction motor. The edger is driven by a 250-horsepower 
Westinghouse Synchronous motor, direct connected. Two other West- 
inghouse Synchronous motors are used in the sawmill driving transfers, 
etc., one 100-horsepower and one 75-horsepower. 

The band resaw is driven by a 60-horsepower Canadian Westing- 
house Slip Ring motor, the slasher by a 50-horsepower Westinghouse 


The cleaning deck proper, 175 feet long and 60 feet wide, is equipped 
with cut-off saw, hand barkers Waterous type), live rolls and transfer 
chains, all electrically driven, where pulpwood passes through the final 
cleaning process before going to the wood room. This deck also serves 
as a storage for surplus pulpwood.. 


Wood Room 


The wood room is situated at the north end of the cleaning deck. 
The building is 112 feet by 63 feet 6 inches, and is 50 feet from the 
ground floor to the roof plates. It is of mill construction throughout 
and is substantially built. In this building the pulpwood is chipped for 
the digestors. It contains two 88-inch Carthage Chippers and two 
crushers mounted on concrete foundations; two revolving screens and 
two flat shaker screens, all electrically driven. The chippers and crushers 
form two separate units, a chipper and a crusher to each unit. 


The chippers are each driven by 125-horsepower Westinghouse Slip 
Ring motors, and the crushers each by 75-horsepower Westinghouse Slip 
Ring motors. A 30-horsepower General Electric motor drives the shaker 
screens and a 20-horsepower General Electric motor drives the con- 
veyors, and various other small motors are used on elevators, etc. 


After being thoroughly screened the chips are conveyed to the chip 
storage building. This is a frame building 160 feet long and 32 feet 
wide, and 40 feet from the foundation to the roof plates. It is parti- 
tioned off into bins each 80 feet long, for separating the spruce chips 
from the hemlock. Its capacity is 180,000 cubic feet of chips. It is 
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equipped with two chain conveyors, one overhead for distributing the 
chips throughout the building, and the other beneath the floor for. con- 
veying the chips from the bin to a bucket conveyor which delivers them 
to the chip drier. 


Chip Brier 


This building is of reinforced concrete construction throughout 
and is 33 feet by 32 feet and 62 feet high. It contains a Hess Penumatic 
Chip Drier. All the chips are passed through this drier for the purpose 
of taking out the excess moisture before going to the digestors. After 
drying the chips are again passed through a rotary screen and the dust 
remov ved. They are then fed into a blower pipe, and a 56-inch Sturtevant 
fan blows them to the top of the digestor building. The 24-inch blow 
pipe is 220 feet long and 120 feet high. The chips are received into a 
cyclone or separator and fall into the concrete bins directly over the 
digestors. 


A 75-horsepower Canadian Westinghouse Induction motor drives 
the Sturtevant fan, and a 30-horsepower General Electric drives the 
drier fan, with smaller motors on conveyors and elevators. 


Digestor Building 


This building is of reinforced concrete construction throughout, is 
80 feet long, 32 feet wide and 124 feet high. There are five floors to 
the building. At present there are three 20-ton digestors, each being 
18 feet in diameter and 46 feet high. There are three concrete bins, one 
over each digestor, the capacity of each bin being 19,000 cubic feet. 
Each digestor is supported by four reinforced concrete piers 18 feet in 
height. 

The digestors were supplied by the Williamette Iron and Steel 
Works, of Portland, Oregon. 


A one-tone Otis-Fensom elevator runs from the first floor to the 
fourth floor. 


Screen and Bleach Building, including Blow Pits 


The screen and bleach building is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, with the exception of roof, which is of wood. The length, including 


that portion of the beater room already constructed, is 132 feet, and the. 


width 81 feet. There are three floors. On the lower floor east, are 
the three blow pits, each 50 feet by 26 feet by 11 feet 6 inches in height. 
These are lined throughout with 3-inch fir lining. 


At the centre and for the full width of the building are the stock 
chests. These chests receive the stock from the blow pits. Directly over 
the stock chests are the stock pumps, used for pumping the stock to the 
top floor, where it is passed over the flat screens, etc. 


To the west of the stock chests are the four wash tanks for the 
bleached pulp. Each is 39 feet by 16 feet by 15 feet high. 


On the third floor or top floor there are 20 flat screens for the stock 
and four for the tailings, stock thickeners for the bleached and unbleached 
stock, 4 knotters and a breaker. There is also one set of rifflers. 


On the west portion of the second floor are the stock tanks for the 
bleached and unbleached stock, the bleach liquor storage tank and the 
Belmer bleachers, the latter having a bleaching capacity of 90 tons of 
sulphite stock in 24 hours, 


At the centre portion and for the full width of the floor, is an 
elevated motor platform from which the bleach agitators, etc., are driven. 


At the east end are five vertical centrifugal quiller screens, and 
one horizontal quiller screen. Two eight-inch stock pumps deliver the 
stock to the flat screens. 


There is also a white water storage tank on this floor directly over 
the blow pits. This tank conserves the water taken from the stock 
thickeners, which is used for washing the freshly cooked stock in the 
blow pits. 


Individual motors furnish the power in this building. 


Five stock pumps are each direct connected to 20-horsepower Gen- 
eral Electric Induction motors. The Belmers are each belted to a 30- 
horsepower General Electric Induction motor. The horizontal quiller 
screen is belt driven by a 20-horsepower General Electric Induction motor 
and the vertical quiller screens are each direct connected to vertical 
induction motors (25 h.p. Westinghouse). The stock chest agitators 
are driven by a 25-horsepower Westinghouse Induction motor. The 
stock thickeners, knotters, etc., are driven by a 60-horsepower General 
Electric Induction motor and the flat screen by two 50-horsepower West- 
inghouse Induction motors. 


Between that part of the beater room already constructed and the 
machine room building are located two bleached stock strogae tanks of 
50,000 gallons capacity each. 
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Machine Room 


This building is of reinforced concrete with the exception of the 
roof trusses, purlins and sheeting. It is 280 feet in length, 84 feet wide 
and 50 feet high. The basement floor is five feet above high water; 
the machine floor is 15 feet above basement. 


In the basement is a Robb-Armstrong 250-horsepower engine, b ies 
ing the pulp drying machine, a Sturtevant vapor drying fan, stock chests, 
stock pump, live and exhaust steam lines, water piping, etc. Also motor 
driven hydraulic pump feeding two 250-ton presses. 


The exhaust steam from the engine is used to heat the air in the 
Sturtevant drying heaters, which heated air serves as an auxiliary drier 
to the pulp drying machine. 


On the south side of the main floor is the Bagley & Sewall 160-inch 
sulphite drying machine, and the two 250-ton baling presses. The sul- 
phite drying machine is built so that it can be changed into a Fourdrinier 
Book Machine. The press parts, drier and floor drives are built as if 
they were to run book paper. The wet part consists of a single cylinder 
mould with the necessary baby rolls, which wet part can be discarded and 
replaced by a Fourdrinier part. The dryer part is arranged so that a 
felt and felt roll can be added. The floor drive is of the quill type and 
suitable for the best arranged book machines. This machine is high 
class and reflects credit on the workmanship of the builders. 


The sheet cutter was supplied by the Beloit Iron Works, and is a 


very fine machine, which is in keeping with the usual product of the © 


Beloit Iron Works. 
on the north side. 


Provision is made for another machine of this size 


The roof trusses are of the Howe pattern and span the full width 
of the building. Crane girders are provided along the north and south 
walls to receive an overhead crane of 80 feet 8 inches centre to centre of 
tracks. Plenty of window space has been provided affording a well 
lighted and ventilated building. 


The baled pulp is conveyed to the storage warehouse, a distance of 
150 feet by gravity rollers. The pulp storage warehouse is a frame 
structure 162 feet in width and at present 162 feet in length. It is pro- 
posed to continue this building until it adjoins the machine building. It 
is at present capable of storing approximately 5000 tons of sulphite. 


A well constructed wharf with a frontage of 411 feet has been 
built, the main portion being of creosoted piling. Standard gauge crane 
tracks run the full length, with a spur running to the sulphur storage 
building and connecting with the yard tracks. 


Bleach Mixing and Sulphur Storage Building 


This building is of frame construction 94 feet by 80 feet, the sul- 
phur storage portion being 54 feet by 80 feet, and the bleach mixing 
department 40 feet by 80 feet. Concrete mixing tanks and settling tanks 
in which the bleach liquor is prepared, have been constructed within the 


building. ; 
Acid Plant 


The sulphur burner building is of reinforced concrete throughout. 
It is 24 feet by 23 feet. Two No. 9 Vasuvius Oxidizing Sulpher Burners 
are installed, each capable of burning 12 tons of sulphur per 24 hours. 
A 16-inch fan draws the gasses to the cooler tank. This tank has an 
area of 850. square feet., and contains eight 8-inch lead pipes, approxi- 
mately 50 feet long. 

The acid towers stand on a concrete base 50 feet by 54 feet. At 
present there are two sets of three tanks with accommodation for a 
third set. Each tank is lined with end wood blocks 2% inches thick. 


They are six feet in diameter inside the lining and 90 feet in height. The. 


acid towers are close to the wharf and the acid is pumped from there 
to the storage tanks, situated east of the digestor building. The acid 


storage at present consists of three stave tanks (cylindrical), each 20 


feet in diameter and 24 feet high, giving a combined storage of 150,000 
gallons. 


Limestone for the acid plant is obtained from the company’s quar- 
ries on the shore of the Sound within four miles of the mill site. 


Power House 


The power house building is of reinforced concrete construction © 
The length of the building is 140 feet, the width of the 
boiler room 52 feet and of the engine room 42 feet, the two being — 
The height of the engine room is 39 feet — 
There are two floors | 
in the engine room. A crane girder carries a 25-ton overhead hand crane © 


throughout. 


separated by a partition wall. 
9 inches and of the boiler room 30 feet 6 inches. 


of 40 feet span. 


A concrete smoke tacsk 225 feet high and 9 feet internal diameter — 
at the top, lined with fire brick to a height of 70 feet, stands 18 feet rf 


east of the power house building. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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fea N DRYINGOLUMBER 


By A. M. SMITH, Chief Engineer, Vancouver Lumber Company. 


AWMILL operators are beginning to realize that drying lumber 

by artificial means where this is being attempted with the hit and 

miss method too often used does not pay, and the responsibility 
is being placed more and more in the hands of operators specially 
trained for the job. 


High freight rates and keen competition have compelled the millman 
to look for means of drying a larger portion of his output than ever 
before. Existing kiln equipment has been analyzed, found wanting and 
remodeled to increase the capacity of existing equipment, or, where 
new plant has been decided on, much thought and investigation has been 
given to the different methods, before letting contracts or building new 
equipment. 


Nearly all existing kilns are built on the assumption that the hot 
air will rise through the lumber. The heating coils are accordingly 
placed in the building so that they will be beneath the load of lumber, 
as in Fig. 1, which shows a double track kiln, 100x20 feet. A little con- 
sideration will convince the reader that improvements can easily be made 
in this arrangement. 
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The air passing over the heating coils at “A” rises upward and 
enters the load of lumber, but, as soon as it does enter the lumber it 
begins to cool and becomes saturated and of course since it is no longer 
hot air ceases to rise and passes out at the sides as shown by the arrows. 
It will be readily understood that progressive drying takes place, the 
bottom boards having to dry considerably before the air can rise to the 
upper portions of the load; some circulation is secured near the top, due 
to the column of hot air rising from the piping in the centre between the 
cars, but, it has been found that there is a stagnant portion as enclosed 
by the irregular line “B” which is last in drying, thus nece-sitating the 
whole load being kept in the kiln until this portion is dry. 


Everyone having anything to do with drying lumber knows that 
case hardening and checking are caused mostly by too dry a condition 
of the air in the kiln; that is, too low humidity and one of the essentials 
of the operator is a Hygrodeik, or wet and dry bulb thermometer, and 
although heat is the factor which does the drying, high temperature is 
not so necessary as a rapid circulation of air over each board; in fact, 
the more rapid the circulation and the less the difference between the 
wet and dry bulb temperatures compatible with reasonable speed, the 
better the drying so far as degrade is concerned. This can be accomp- 
lished in various ways. In some systems a fan is used to circulate 
the air in the kiln. This, of course, presupposes a charge kiln and is 
not very suitable for a progressive type of kiln, as the fan, in drawing 
the air from the lumber, mixes the air of high humidity with that 
from the dry end and of low humidity and in discharging the air again 
to the lumber does so at a uniform degree of saturation, making the 
wet end too dry, or the dry end too wet for good operation. It also 
entails the first cost of motors or engines to drive the fans, together 
with their belts, bearings, etc., and the maintenance of same. 


But kilns can be arranged that will take the fullest advantage of 
the natural tendency of hot air to rise, and the steam necessary to main- 
tain proper humidity utilized to augment the natural circulation. 


The writer has made several changes in the “Standard” kilns with 
a view to increasing their capacity. At the present time we are using 
the system shown in Fig. 2; piling the lumber on the car being the most 
important feature of the whole. The middle coil, P. Fig. 1, has been 
done away with and in this case hot air rises as there is nothing to 
reduce the temperature of the air until it enters the layers of boards 


and we have the same temperature at the top of the load in the inverted 
V at “C” as we have at the opening of the V at “C.” 


The steam jets shown at “P” consist of a 1%-inch pipe, which 
extends from the door at the wet end to within ten feet of the dry end. 
This pipe is perforated every 14 inches by a 1-16-inch hole and a pressure 
of about 40 lbs. is maintained on this pipe. The movement given to the 
column of air in the V is considerable. If the edges of the pile in the 
V are straight, as shown in the photo, the large amount of hot air 
entering at the bottom of the V is distributed evenly over each layer of 
boards; thus the top, middle and bottom parts of the load are drying 
uniformly. Notice also that the air has only to pass over 30 to 34 
inches of board surface before returning to the heating coils, thus re- 
ducing the lay. of the outside boards to a minimum. This system of 
piling, we believe, conforms closer to that which is necessary to take 
advantage of natural circulation than any other system, so far used on 
the Coast, as even in edge stacking there is a board surface of 10 to 11 
feet which the air must traverse before being reheated, entailing, of 
course, progressive drying, with the bottom of the load dry long before 
the top, in the case where the heating coils are beneath the load, or 
vice versa if the pipes are on the side of the kiln. 


The following table is the average temperature for a car of 1l-inch 
lumber as it progresses through the kiln. A series of four readings were 
taken for each position of the car; the first being taken two hours after 
the car had been placed in the kiln and the others immediately after 
each move forward, as a fresh car was run in at 7 a.m. and at 5.30 p.m. 
each day, making six moves before the car was drawn from the kiln, 
a total of 72 hours drying time. While as large a difference as 40°F. 


Old Method of Piling Shown on Right. New Method on Left. 


was observed in the readings at some of the positions, the average shows 
that this is about as near progressive as could be desired: 


Temperature at “A” Temperature at “C” 


Diy = Wet Dry Wet 
ie teens eeaeae 154 146 142 140 
Dire ash mAh SE 170 158 Pi 140 
et eee 184 152 152 138 
bn chalet Ae ig BEL 184 136 161 132 
be RM te lies mabe 186 136 165 131 
Se ec | 3 190 132 183 132 


The kiln in which this load was dried had the fresh air shutter 
open 12 inches or 1 square foot; an anemometer gave a velocity of 1,639 
feet per minute, or a movement of air through the kiln of 1,639 cubic 
feet per minute. 


Six hours after placing a load in this kiln the temperature of the 
entering air ten feet from the opening and after passing over the heating 
coil was 192°F. dry bulb and 146° F. wet bulb. The leaving air near 
the stacks and at the top of the door at the wet end was 162°F. dry bulb 
and 158°F. wet bulb, or an entering humidity of 26% corresponding to 
57 grains of water per cubic foot; leaving humidity 88% or 80 grains per 
cubic foot, or the amount of water carried off by the air passing through 
= (80-57) x1639—37,697 grains per minute, 6.5 lbs. per minute—=60x6.5—= 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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THE EDITORIAL » VIEWPOIN®G 


Any theorist or agitator who proclaims 
the possibility of keeping wages where 
they are disregards the plain teachings 
of economic history. The law of supply 
and demand is as inexorable as it ever was. There must be a readjust- 
ment all along the line, and it is folly for employees in any class of 
productive industry in which there has been an extraordinary advance 
in money compensation to expect to escape the downward trend. Wages 
are still far above the 1914 level. In most industries they represent a 
larger purchasing power than that of eight years ago. Living costs are 
gradually decreasing, and the more they recede the clearer will be the 
requirement for a deflation in labor as well asin materials and com- 
modities. 


On the other hand, a lowered wage or salary scale often, and 
perhaps naturally, brings in its wake a lowered morale and co-operation— 
a thing that is harmful to any business. 


Deflation Still 
Goes On.. 


Thus employers are on the horns of a delimma. Falling prices and 
reduced profits call for lower wages, but if a wage cut means disgruntled, 
dissatisfied employees, there is little gained. 


The question arises then; would it not be to greater mutual advan- 
tage to put the question up to the employees, and ask for greater produc- 
tion for the ruling pay. A man invariably will work harder and longer 
to maintain his existing wage than he will if his pay is cut. 


In stating that the people of Alberta are 
in grave danger of being spoiled by 
Government paternalism, Premier 
Greenfield, of that province, said nothing 
more than the truth. He might also have broadened the implication to 
include the citizens of the other provinces. 


Let Us Have 


Less Government. 


Federal, provincial and municipal Governments are developing a 
habit of “fussing” over us, and it is largely due to the demands of various 
bodies for special and oftentimes freakish legislation, demanding that the 
Government take care of us from babyhood to old age. 


What we shall eat, drink, wear and do, is becoming more and more 
a matter of legislation. It is even coming to a matter of law how many 
hours we shall work. In such an atmosphere, the spirit of self-reliance 
languishes and initiative withers. 


The hardy pioneers of this country managed to carve out homes 
from the wilderness without being pap fed. They did not want Govern- 
ment paternalism, neither should we require it. National prosperity can 
only result from independence, hard work, and private enterprise of a 
kind that makes men stad upon their own feet, clinch their teeth, mark 
out their own destiny. buckle down to the job regardless of the clock, 
save money, live thriftily, and exercise foresight. 


If our Governments would confine their attentions to big affairs, 
and leave the petty, but costly, side issues alone, scale down expenses to 
the limit, and tell the public to get out and huctle for its needs, they will 
be doing the best thing possible for the development of personal enter- 
prise and the future progress of the Dominion. 


At a time when the burden of tax- 
ation is becoming intolerably heavy 
and our legislators are racking their 
brains to evolve plans for “raising 
the wind” we respectfully suggest a tax on talk. 


Everything is taxed now-a-days but talk, and there is so 
much of it in evidence that it would be a prolific source of 
revenue, so much so, in fact, that it might probably have the 
effect of eliminating less popular methods of taxation. 


In any case it would meet with unqualified approval from 
the standpoint of the patient listener. 


Every occasion, every banquet, every convention, produces 
floods of speech that leave us gasping for breath; drowned in 
a sea of oratory. 


And our Parliamentary representatives are the worst of- 
fenders. They talk and talk and talk, and when the fireworks 
are over—what have they said? 


A Tax on 
Talk 


What a relief it is to attend a public gathering expecting 
the usual torrent of words, and find some man arise, and without 
palaver, drive right at the point, saying what he wants to say 
and then sitting down. 

Such a man leaves us stricken with admiration; we would 
willingly make him Premier of Canada. 

But where is such a man? 

The talk tax, suggests Bruce Barton, might be graded like 
the income tax. Five minute speeches exempt. From five to 
ten minutes, ten per cent; ten to fifteen minutes, fifteen per cent; 
over fifteen minutes, sixty per cent. This schdule to be doubled 
on all speeches in Parliament. 

Only by some such rigorous measures will we gain relief 
from the time-wasting speech-maker who is one of the worst 
of our present inflictions. 


Numbers of Western Canadian news- 
papers have published letters from sub- 
scribers, many of these being critical of 
the attitude of the Federal Government 
for not knuckling down to the Mennonites, and by exempting them from 
certain laws, retaining thece people in the Dominion. 


The Mennonite 
Exodus. 


While on the face of it the arguments used that Canada needs im- 
migrants, not emigrants, yet if such people refuse to obey the just and 
equitable laws of the country which offered them a home and opportuni- 
ties such as they could never have had in the land of their birth, then 
we don’t want them. 


Altogether it is expected that some fifteen thousand Mennonites will 
migrate during the summer from Western Canada to Mexico, where the 
first contingent of them are already getting located. The movement 
emphasized the need that attention be paid to the kind, as well as the 
number, of immigrants who are sought for the vacant land in Canada, or 
who are even allowed to enter the country to make their homes. The 
Mennonite people have many splendid qualities. They are hardy, 
industrious and thrifty. They get along as well as any other class under 
pioneer conditions and better than many. From the materialistic stand- 
point they are very desirable. Yet their going is not widely lamented. 


They would not become Canadians, and the war brought out in a way - 


not to be forgotten that people who will not do that are not likely to find 
Canada hereafter a very congenial place of abode. If Mexico wants to 
become an index map of Europe all right; Canada doecn’t. 


We have all heard of the man who 
thought that by gradual substitution he 
could teach his old cow to eat saw dust. 
So he started by taking a handful of 
grain out of the feed and replacing it with one of saw duct; each ‘day 
he took an additional handful. In a short time the cow was getting a 
ration of straight saw dust. The only trouble was that as soon as 


The Old Cow 
and the Saw Dust 


_ she got so she could eat straight saw dust, she just died. And now 


comes the Council of Scientific Research at Ottawa and says that not 
alone is it to be expected that saw dust can be fed to cattle, after a 
conversion process, but that they will at last knock the “grease” out 
of John D., who has most of what we are all after, by making a cheap 
alcohol that will replace gasoline as being cheaper and more powerful. 
And all that will be hard on our friends who build refuse burners. 


When employers and wage earn- 
ers recognize the fact that their 
interests are identical and that busi- 
ness can be successfully run on a 
profit-sharing basis the strike weapon will be discarded into the 
scrap heap. The strike is a two-edged weapon which wounds 
those who wield it as well as those who are attacked. 

Henry Ford built up his immense business because every 
employee has an interest in the business and is doing his utmost 
to improve the methods of production through the inducement 
of sharing in the profits. 

Suppose the strikers win a small increase in pay. The loss 
of time, the feeling of antagonism generated between the worker 
and the employer does not compensate for the extra money. 
Then the innocent bystander, the general public, is to be con- 
sidered, they always suffer, whoever wins the battle. 


It Cuts 
Both Ways 
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Business conditions today face a 
long steady up-hill pull to better 
times and general prosperity. Pro- 
gress towards these conditions will 
be satisfactory or unsatisfactory in proportion as men, women, 
corporations and nations, earn and hold the confidence and res- 
pect of each other by faithful observance of the spirit and the 
letter of their contracts. Business standards should be such 
that individuals and corporations can, and will trust each other. 
Without it business and prosperity are held back. In other 
words, contracts, whether written or verbal, must be kept. 


A Law of 
Business 


A great thinker had said that, 
when he is in doubt what to do, 
he takes a sheet of paper and on 
one side writes the strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the suggested course, and on the other side 
the strongest argument he can marshall against it. Then under 
these captions he puts minor reasons for and against, and by 
comparing these and thinking the matter through to the end, 
he decides which course has the fewer disadvantages and the 
less likelihood of failure. This course he adopts, forgets the 
other, and works industriously to justify his own decision. 

It is a good plan to follow when in doubt whether or not 
to take up a certain proposition. 


Making The 
Right Decision 


Don’t Let Them Get Away 


PRING is moving time—how many of your old customers 
are going to get away from you—or are you going to 

let any of them get away? 

Use the telephone to find out. That is one way. Another 
—and the best way—is to get out and make personal calls. 

Find out where the mover is going, and get his order for 
next winter’s coal. If he is moving now, he is looking to find - 
a place for the next winter. He doesn’t want to move again 
in the fall. You can sell him now on the basis of next season’s 
prices. 

Another thing—find out who is coming into the present 
location of your migrating customer, and then go after him. 
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If I Knew You 


If I knew you and you knew me 


And each of us could clearly see, 
And, with an inner light, diwime 

The meaning of your heart and mime; 
Iam sure that we would differ less 

And clasp our hands m friendliness; 


If I knew you and you knew me. 


—By Nixon Waterman 


THEN AND NOW 
In 1890— 
; The world’s greatest automobile mak- 


er was working in a bicycle shop. 


A millionaire hotel man was hopping 
bells. 


America’s steel king was stoking a 
blast furnace. 


The President of the United States 
was turning a printing press. 


An international banker was firing a 
locomotive. 


A great merchant was carrying a pack 
on his back. 


A railroad president was pounding a 
telegraph key. 

In 1950— 

You? 


Manager of Shevlin - Clarke 


Resigns 


Opposed to Agreement With Ontario Govern- 
ment. No Successor Yet Appointed. 


AMES A. MATHIEU, vice-president and general manager of the 

Shevlin-Clarke Lumber Company, Fort Francis, Ont., has resigned 

his position as a protest against the adjustment of the company’s differ- 

ence with the Government of Ontario. In a statement handed to the 

press for publication Mr. Mathieu says: “It is with keen regret that I 

have found it necessary to sever my connection with the Shevlin-Clarke 
Company Limited. 

“For twenty-five years I have been associated with the interests 
founded by the late Thomas Shevlin, Sr., and in those associations there 
is little upon which I shall look back with anything but satisfaction. 

“The events of the past two years have, however, led up to an 
adjustment of the company’s differences with the Ontario Government 
upon a basis of which I cannot approve, and I have felt that I would be 
doing both myself and the company an injustice if I were to continue 
as the responsible head of a concern, working under conditions and along 
lines with which I am entirely out of sympathy. 

“Tt is necessary for the executive head of the Shevlin-Clarke Com- 
pany to accept and, to some extent at all events, personally ratify a 
settlement with the Government which is unjust and unfair, and brought 
about by strangulation methods. 

“I prefer to be a free agent, and to be at liberty at all times to 
stand by my convictions, and to express my opinions concerning the 
Government’s action in this matter, untrammelled by the possible effect 
of my attitude upon the business interests of Shevlin-Clarke, or any 
other company or individual. 

“The truth is, that the Government have extorted a large sum of 
money for timber, which was not and is not due to them, for political 
purposes at the instance of myself and my former associates. 


“Every practical lumberman, every politician and every lawyer 
knows this, and every financier knows how the screws were applied.” 

As yet it is understood that no successor to Mr. Mathieu has been 
appointed. Speaking of his future movements, he says, that while his 
plans are yet indefinite, he still hopes to be closely identified with the 
interests of Fort Francis and the Rainy River district, and to assist in 
the upbuilding of the prosperity of the people with whom he has been so 
long and closely identified. 


New York Newspaper Raps 
American ‘Tariffs 


Canada as Second Best Customer is Being 
Unfairly Treated. 


T HE Wall Street Journal in a strong editorial points out the incon- 
-sistency of the high tariff advocates at Washington, so far as the 
effects of their proposals upon trade with Canada goes. 

“Tt seems as if every product of Canada must be taxed to a prohi- 
bitive point,” says the paper. “That country is comparatively new and 
must buy large quantities of manufactured goods which are to be paid 
for with farm products. There is only one other country in the world 
that buys so much from the United States. And yet, we are aiming to 
treat this important customer in a way no merchant with a modicum of 
common sense would treat one of his customers. Markets are as essential 
for farm prosperity as for that of industry. But those who would sell 
must also buy. 

“We cannot forbid everyone to come into our domain and at the 
same time ask them to buy, and buy heavily of us. Human nature must 
be made over before congress can take everything and give nothing. In 
all probability the list will become law. It will be well for the farmers 
to check it up a year or two hence to see whether it has been a tonic or 
a habit-forming drug.” 
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By STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


View of Camp No. 2, Showing the Principal Buildings. 


ESSE” H. G. JAMES is known all over the Northwest 
as a “go-getter.” Not a “go-getter” of the order of 
getting of his name implies, but a man of the virility 
and force to “put through” the thing he undertakes. 

After finishing the Mission “show,” which had oc- 
cupied his time for several years, Mr. James began to 
look about, cruising and hunting here and there for 
another body of timber to cut. Several times he had 
had a considerable area of timber land at Cottonwood Creek, on Cowi- 
chan Lake, offered to him, but cruisers, mill men and loggers told him 
that there was no timber there, that is, no timber that would pay for 
getting out. 


Then there was another consideration that dampened any idea of 
seriously figuring on that show. That was the fact that the C. P. R., 
who operate the E. & N. Railway, required that the logging company 
put logging bunks on the railway company’s cars, which would mean 
an investment of in the neighborhood of $100,000 for the benefit of 
the company. 

In the face of these discouragements Mr. James made a careful 
inspection of the whole propesition and determined to go ahead with it. 
One by one the obstacles have been overcome and as to the repeated 
statements that there was no timber on Cottonwood Creek, the fact 
stands forth that the James Logging Company is now taking an average 
of ninety thousand feet to the acre off that show. 


66 


Showing the Density of the Growth of the Timber 


General Outline of Operation 


The operation of the James Logging Company consists of three 
camps, No. 1, at the foot of Cowichan Lake, this is the construction 
camp and is not a producing unit. Camp No. 2 is two miles up Cotton- 
wood Creek, operates three sides, two Lidgerwood Skidders and a don- 
key running a high-lead. Camp No. 3 is a floating camp on the west 
side of the lake and operates one side. At the foot of Cowichan Lake is 
the loading operation and at Crofton, on Osborne Bay, the booming 
grounds. 

The greater number of the logs come out of Camp 2, where they 
are loaded onto skeleton logging trucks and carried to Cowichan Lake 
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Operations of the James Logging 
Company of Cowichan Lake — 


The Most Recent and One of the Most Important Logging Operations in British Columbia 


The Rooming House is the large Building near the Center and the Main Line of the Railroad, 
Passes between it and the Buildings in Front. 
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where they are dumped. Bag booms are made up and a steam tug tows 
them to the foot of the lake where they are loaded onto cars again and 
hauled to the dumping and booming grounds at Crofton, on Osborne Bay. 
Here the logs are sorted and boomed and from here towed to their final 
destination. } 
Camp Two j 
Here is the real operation of the James Logging Company. The ~ 
camp itself is especially worthy of attention. There’s many a millionaire — 
paying ten times as much for a good deal poorer accommodation. The © 


Showing “Sweeper” in Action 


bunk house is a distinct departure from the usual. It is of two stories 
and in “‘T” shape. On each floor there is a large recreation room in 
the centre: On the first floor, in the “T” part, are first the drying room, 
then the wash room and lastly the baths. Hot and cold running water 
is available at all times. The baths are showers, 8 of them, each in a 
separate room. On the second floor the recreation room is the size of 
that on the lower floor with the added room in the “T” part that is 
taken up by the drying, wash and bathrooms on the first floor. 


This building contains thirty-two separate rooms, each with accom- 
modations for two men. Each man has a steel wire spring, full half- 
size bed with good mattress. Fresh flannelette sheets and white pillow 
slips are furnished each week. Good feather pillows are supplied, also 
two pairs of good blankets and a brown duck tarpaulin for bed cover. 


A house steward makes the beds and sweeps the rooms each day. 
At all times the house is kept comfortably warm. Every room in the 
building is well lighted by electric lights furnished by a Delco System 
Lighting Plant, this plant also furnishes light for all the other camp 
buildings. And all this costs the men the sum of 15c a day. The actual 
cost of maintenance of this department is more than double that figure, 
not taking into account the depreciation that must be figured to replace 
the initial investment. 
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Directly across the railroad tracks from the bunk house is the cook 
house and dining room. The kitchen is equipped with a modern hotel © 
outfit in every respect. At one end and entirely detached is a fair sized © 
room, screened on- four sides in which the meats are hung, and where — 
they keep perfectly in the fresh cool air of the hills. The dining room — 
is well lighted by a number of windows on three sides of the room. The ~ 
tables are covered with white oil cloth and the whole place is as clean — 
as soap and water can make it when applied by willing hands. 
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As to the food served our only wish is that we could sit down to 
such a variety and such quality of food as well cooked every day. Let 
us give you the bill of fare for one day as we found it, and, by the way, 
in this camp there is no special table for the officers of the company or 
the bosses. When Mr. James or Mr. Yount or any guest of the company 
’ eats in the camp they sit at the same tables with the men. 
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And when George Brumback, the chef, puts up a meal you can 
know that it is cooked RIGHT. It takes a cook, second cook, bull-cook, 
dishwasher and three flunkeys to run this department of the camp. 

And this costs the men only $1.20 a day. There is not a restaurant 
in Vancouver, B. C., at which a white man could sit down to eat a 
meal that could put up the same dinner as that above for $1.00 a person, 


sel 


Logs in Bag Boom at Cowichan Lake 


BREAKFAST siGoinw Flakes and pay their help and rent. 


Rolled Oats As for the quality there is no better to be 


Ried Hain Fried Eggs had, that’s all. As for cleanliness, you'll not find a restaurant in a day’s 
Hot°Ralis Reed ‘Potatoes + oT OASE journey that’s any cleaner. There is a direct money loss on every meal 
Hot Cakes and Syrup served at the above price as they are served at this camp. At the 
Wie Bread Cralen Brexd present time there are 125 men in the camp. aa re 
Canned Peaches or Apricots The commissary occupies a good sized building near the dining 
@opkses Doughnuts room and is under the capable charge of W. A. Curley, who is Jim 
Goffee Tea Milk Hawkin’s right hand man. Good merchandise at town prices or 
less is the policy of this department. Curly is also timekeeper. There 
DINNER is a smaller two storey bunk house a little farther down the road that 
Pieldes Catsup Hi {Buide DH artactbor shiney Sauice Jams is used in emergencies and that will be partitioned off and made into the 


unit rooms the same as the larger house. Then, there is the foreman‘s 
house, the filer’s, blacksmith shop, tool house, engine shed and all the 
other structures necessary in a well organized and modern logging camp. 

Down at the lake is another part of this camp where the men who 
look after the various activities at that end live. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Roast Pork and Apple Sauce Roast Beef and Brown Gravy 
’ Mashed Potatoes Roast Parsnips 
Spinach Green Peas 
White and Brown Bread 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
Pumpkin Pie Cheese 
Raspberry Jelly with Cream 


Camp Three 


Camp 3 is right across the lake from the landing at Camp 2. This 
is a floating camp, all the buildings are on huge rafts by which they 


! Tea Coffee Milk can be moved from place to place as the operations require. This is 
Pickles Beets Catsup Sauces Jam a one side camp only, working about 50 men. The plan followed at this 
SUPPER camp is to have 6 to 8 men to the cabin. The equipment is the same 


as that at Camp 2, and the beds are arranged about the four sides of 
the room. Here are also a blacksmith shop, filing shed, commissary, 
storerooms, etc. There are three families at this camp also, each of 
which has a separate house. 


Tenderloin Steaks Beef Stew with Vegetables 
Roast Beef Hash 
Fried Potatoes String Beans 
White Bread -Hot Buns Graham Bread 
Pineapple Pie Rice Custard Pudding 
Cheese 


Canned Apricots 


Camp One 


Camp 1 is a non-producing unit. At this point, which is at Cowichan 


Canned Peaches . Station, at the foot of Cowichan Lake, are located the headquarter offices 


Cookies (two kinds) Doughnuts and the house for the quarters and feeding of the crew used in loading 
Chocolate Layer Cake White Fruit Cake the logs for the run to the salt water. 
Coffee Tea Milk -This camp is under the capable charge of W. F. Lake, and Mrs. 


Lake is the mistress of the domestic end of the camp. If George 
Brumback at Camp 2 is a good cook you should have a meal or two of 
Mrs. Lake’s preparing. You will have only one desire afterwards and 
that will be to get another. 


Supplies and materials are assembled here and sent up the line as 
needed. The coal bunkers, a change has recently been made from wood 
to coal for all machines, are here, as well as the sand dryer, stores 
of rails and other railroad material, the landing float and similar 
equipment. The logs are dumped into the lake at this point and made 
into bag booms. 


All matters of the operations have to pass through Mr. Lake’s 
hands at this point. Here is where the pulse beats go out that keep 
things moving in all directions. 


There are seven men in the loading crew at this point, but with con- 
struction men and others there are usually 14 to 16 in the camp. 


At Crofton there is another crew of 8 men under the direction of 
J. D. Long, who sort the logs and make up the booms. These men 
find their accommodations in the nearby farm houses or live thereabouts 

- and no camp is maintained for them. 


The Logging Operations 


Camp 3 is a three donkey camp operating on a fore and aft skidroad. 
One donkey is used in building roads, one for yarding and one as a swing 
roader. This is a method that is well known to every man in the woods. 


The distinguished looking man at 

the left is The 

equally distinguished man at the 
right is ‘Jim’? Hawkins. 


The MacLean Boom Loader at 
work at Camp 1, Cowichan Lake 
“Hard Boiled”’ 


- At Camp 2 there are three sides working, the first is a high-lead “Jessie” James. 
with a 11x13 Washington yarder. The principal work of this unit is 


in getting out boom poles, and by the way, the timber runs so large 
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View of Booming Grounds at Crofton, Osborne Bay 


that getting boom sticks is one of Mr. James’ greatest difficulties at the 
present time. 


The other two sides are operated by Lidgerwood 12x12 Skidders. 
The loading units of these machines are separate engines 10x10 in size, 
but operated from the same boilers and skids as the skidder engines. 


This skidding operation is the last word in modern logging. Chokers 
are put around one end of the logs, the whistle punk presses his button 
twice —toot-toot—goes “Tootsie,” up goes that end of the log with 
the other end dragging on the ground, another drum on the donkey 
is set working and in comes the “turn” of three logs. There is no 
hanging up on stumps or anything else, because if necessary the whole 
“turn” can be lifted many feet in the air and clear everything. While 
the haul-in line is bringing the logs in, there is one drum paying out the 
haul-back line and yet another drum is turning at the same rate as 
the haul-in and this keeps the load at any desired height. And in this 
point lies the great merit of the skidding operation. There is no delay 
by hang-ups and the breakage is reduced to a negligable minimum. 


But perhaps the most fascinating part of the operation to 
look at is the loading of the logs onto the cars. A pair of tongs at 
the end of a line is made fast to a log a few feet from the end. Up it is 
hoisted until it is swinging about the car. It swings around until one 


end comes where the loader wishes to place it—a quick drop of the other - 


end and the swing is stopped—a little raise and the tong end swings 
into line and the log is dropped almost exactly where it is wanted. As 
the load is built up and the log is wanted to lie between two others, the 
swinging end of the log being loaded is caught on top of another log— 
a drop of the tong end and it swings about, maybe nearly a full circle, 
as it comes near a line with the first logs there is a quick drop and the 
log slips into place as easily as if it was a match placed between two 
others by hand. The manner in which the loader manipulates the logs 
in the loading is positively fascinating and we don’t blame Mr. James 
for sitting many minutes, when he has the opportunity, watching this 
work. 

Thirty skeleton logging trucks, of the Pacific Car and Foundry 
type, are in service carrying the logs down to the lake. They are hauled 
by a Climax Logging Locomotive, which is kept some busy handling 
the logs that are being gotten out. In fact, a new 80 ton Climax has been 
ordered and delivery will be made in July. 


View of New Trestle at Crofton, 1630 ft. long. 


__ Arriving at Cowichan Lake the train is run onto a wharf, the inner 
rail of which is raised 12 inches higher than the outer one. As the 
hooks on the bunks are knocked loose most of the logs roll into the 
water by gravity. If there is a refractory one a cable from a gin pole 
is brought into play and a little pull and off they go. The logs are 
dumped into a ring of boom poles, the ends of which are brought 
together, making a bag boom and the steam tug tows them off down 
the lake to the loading plant at Camp 1. 


Up to within a few days the logs were loaded out of the lake by 


a double crotch line operated from a gin pole. A MacLean Boom Loader 
has just been placed in operation and will load double the quantity of 
logs that could be loaded in a day under the old method. The MacLean 
boom enables the loader to pick up any log he wants for a certain place 
on the load and saves a great deal of lost time. The spar tree used for 
this boom is 154 feet high. The new loader was installed with due form 
and ceremony on May 3rd. A bottle that looked like a container of 
champagne was broken on the new boom in regular form. The contents 
of the bottle, as they flowed over the great timber, looked like cham- 
pagne, but we gravely, gravely doubt that it was champagne. 

The boom sticks are brought down from the camps with the rest 
‘of the timber and before being loaded they are bored. Anyone who 
has ever bored a 4-inch hole in a boom stick with a hand auger says 
that it is some job. Mr. James has invented and patented a boom 
stick borer which saves considerable man power as well as some 
expense. A float is built with a channel right through the middle, 
lengthwise, the boom stick is pushed into this channel, a loop of a chain 
that hangs in the channel is tightened about the stick holding it firmly 
in place. A lever brings down a four-inch auger that is driver by a belt 
running from a 3 h.p. gas engine. In a minute the hole is bored and the 
chain is loosened and the pole shoved along until the other end can be 
caught by the chain when the process is repeated. 

A run of about 25 miles on the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railroad, 
which is operated by the C. P. R., brings the train to Crofton, on Osborne 
Bay. Here a new trestle, 1,630 feet in length has been built. A little 
more than half the length of the trestle from the shore end are driven 
two dolphins, one on each side of the track. To the shore face of these 
dolphins are bolted two 12x12 inch timbers so that they come about two 
feet above the level of the logging cars. As the loaded cars come onto 
the trestle a couple of men run alongside with steel mauls and knock 
the hooks loose from the bunker chains, as the outside rail is raised 12 
inches above the inside one, most of the logs roll into the water, those 
that do not are “brushed” off by these timbers which are called the 
“sweep.” Twelve cars can be unloaded and then the train is pulled 
out, the empties cut out, and the balance of the train unloaded in the 
same manner. 


Twelve care of logs can be un- 
loaded by this system in less 
than five minutes, and this with 
a. breakage that is almost neg- 
ligible. 24 to 26 cars a day are 
now coming in from the James 
James Logging Company and 
this will be increased as soon as 
the new loader gets well under 
way. 

The booming grounds are 
very spacious and afford a fine 
opportunity for sorting and 
making up the booms. J. D. 
Long and a crew of seven men 
will make up eight sections in 
eight hours, and we are told 
that is making some time at 
booming logs. 


This con- 


One of the little Sticks. 
tains over 7,000 feet. 


An important feature of the unloading operation is the “brow 
skid.” This is placed just below the level of the beds of the cars 
and is fastened to the tops of a row of piling that is almost solid, by 
drift bolts. The top and faces of the brow skid are protected by a 
%x6x6 inch angle iron on each of the top edges and spiked firmly to it. 


During April, 7,000,000 feet of logs were gotten out by the James 
Logging Company, this amount will be materially increased in May, 
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barring accidents. As to the quality of the timber, the demand for it, 
and that they come begging for it, shows its desirability. 

One log that was sent out was 34 feet long, 99 inches at the butt 
and 72 inches at the top scaled 7,176 feet. One of the most serious 
troubles that Mr. James has. with the timber is finding boom poles, 
most of the trees are altogether too large. 

And this is the operation on the show where experienced timber 
men said that there was no timber. In this really great operation that 
is one figure that constantly stands out because of the force that radiates 
from him and that is “Jesse” James. Mr. James has the rare ability 
of drawing men to him who are loyal. Men who can do things. His 
department heads know what is expected and they deliver the goods. If 
a man cannot or does not deliver, down the trail he goes, and it makes 
no difference how long Mr. James has known him. On the ground one 
who did not know him could not pick Mr. James from his men, except 
possibly by the confidence of his bearing. It is “Hello, Jesse” from 
every man on the job who knows him at all. 

Mr. James is ready to listen to any man who has a suggestion about 
the work, but to the wobbly or the kicker, it is “See Hawkins,” and 
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Hawkins fixes them right. 

No matter what clothes he has on, Mr. James will always be found 
with a little red memorandum book. Anything that he wants any of his 
lieutenants to do is jotted down in that book. Anything that any of 
them want him to do also goes down. He may have given a list of 
things to —. —. Lawson, who is the Vancouver end of the business, to 
do. When Mr. James next gets into communication with Mr. Lawson, it 
is, “Lawson, did you do so and so? All right. So and so? All right,” 
and with each question answered satisfactorily that memo is scratched 
off the little red book. The things that he has to do go through the same 
system. 

In the lumber camp “Jesse” James is the hard-boiled lumberjack, 
who knows from personal contact every detail of the game, past and 
precent. When he hits “headquarters” and the Gillette has done its 
work, and the khakis.and caulked boots have given way to the handiwork 
of a first class tailor, there stands forth a fine type of the modern 
business man, full of virility and force. A man who is not afraid to 
take a chance, but who will not rush into a thing unless he knows where 
it is to lead him. 


The Lumber Situation in Eastern Canada 


By G. B. VANBLARICOM, Staff Correspondent. 


an improvement has set in in most lines. While slow, it is steady, 

but the market is still spotty. Some dealers report record weeks 
followed by a fortnight of comparative quietness. On the whole, the 
volume of trade is considerably ahead of last year. For whatever business 
is going, there is sharp contention, and the day is long past when whole- 
salers and travellers can sit down and get orders by correspondence or 
telephone calls. - 

Reports from various eastern centres differ widely in character. 
Montreal wholesalers, whose business is chiefly of a local character, 
state that excessive competition has resulted in spruce prices being ser- 
iously cut, and that it is difficult to secure orders which show a fair 
margin of profit. The yards are taking no risk in stocking up and are 
buying only for immediate requirements. In Ottawa trade remains about 
the same, the chief improvement being in increased inquiries and orders 
from the United States, mostly for mill run and the lower grades of 
lumber. Stocks in the hands of manufacturers remain pretty much the 
same as they have been. In Quebec, timber exporters are taking a more 
hopeful outlook. There has been a reduction of 15s per standard on deals 
from Canadian ports to those in Great Britain, making the present rate 
85s. This is, however, not regarded as sufficient, and exporters are hoping 
that the levy will get down to 60s, which would be a fair carrying charge. 
At the 85s, the Canadian export trade is unable to compete with Finland, 
Norway, Sweden and other countries whose woods are coming into the 
United Kindom markets to the discrimination of Canadian woods. In 
St. John the opinion is general that the end of low prices for lumber has 
been reached, and that the corner has been well turned. The demand is 
improving from the American side, and prices have of late stiffened and 
steadied. While the latter are still unprofitable, yet, with the augmented 
requisitions, it is felt advances will follow. 

In Ontario most of the sawmills have started up for the season and 
wholesalers report a fairly good market, particularly for hemlock. Hard- 
woods have also shown considerable improvement, so far as American 
demand is concerned. There is a great deal of building going on in the 
larger cities, especially in the house construction line. The permits in 


T HERE is not much change in the general lumber situation, although 


_ Toronto for April reached $3,555,000, as against $2,617,000 for the cor- 


responding month in 1921. Another significant fact is that in 1918, the 
last year of the war, there were only 743 new dwellings added to the 
assessment roll of the Queen City. During the past month the permits 
alone were for 532 dwellings, and, it is believed, that the scarcity of 
housing accommodation this fall will be less marked than at any time 
since 1915. Reports from other cities in Ontario are to the effect that 
building is getting well under way, the weather during the past few days 
having been most favorable. 

Retail firms in Toronto are busy and woodworking plants have about 
all they can attend to. It is expected that May will witness even greater 
activity. This condition, however, does not apply to the smaller towns, 
as the farmers are still apprehensive about making any heavy expendi- 
tures, although, as the season opens up, they are becoming a little more 
liberal in their ideas and disbursements. 

The lumber manufacturers in the east who last year paid from $26 
to $32 “and find” for men for the camps, which was about half of the 


_ figure which prevailed during the fall of 1920, have cut the pay of both 


their skilled and unskilled labor at the mills. 


Speaking of the general trend, a leading representative said: “Skilled 
help has been reduced from 10% to 15%, and rough labor is now down 
4o 25c an hour, most mills operating on a ten-hour basis. The rate last 
year was 30c an hour. Even with the decrease in wages, skilled men are 
getting from 25% to 40% more than they received in 1914, and so is 
rough labor, which in pre-war times received only $1.50, and in a few 
cases $2.00 a day. Employers have also reduced the price of board from 
$7.00 to $6.00 per week. The “boys on the drive” are now getting $1.50 
to $2.00 a day with board, and last year the figure was $2.00 to $3.00. 

So far as the demand for Coast products is concerned, it is fair. 
Shingles are the outstanding feature just now—that is, the scarcity of 
them, and prices on the ascendancy. Those who were looking for lower 
quotations and reduced freight rates, have been disappointed. Everyone 
has entered the market at once for shingles, particularly the XXX, and 
there are none to be had. Up to within two or three weeks ago, many 
dealers, who usually regarded themselves as canny and were only too 
willing to corral a “lame duck” (as a car of shingles under demurrage 
at Cartier, Ont., is called) have been mortified to find that not one of these 
“birds” is in the offing. Usually a “lame duck” was bought for 10c to 15c 
less than the regular price, but today everybody is clamoring for shingles 
and at the time of writing there is a paucity and values are soaring. 

Ontario dealers also report that substitute roofings are not in as 
active demand as they have been, and shingles are more than holding 
their own. The repair trade throughout the country is extending, and 
quite a few lumber merchants were cleared out of their shingle stock 
several days ago. 

Due to the demand from across the board, fir timbers are a little 
higher in price. The T. & N. O. Railway recently purchased several 
hundred thousand feet of 10 inch x 16 inch x 14 feet, for bridge work, 
and this week the Grand Trunk Railway in Montreal is calling for about 
a million and a half feet of 2 inch x 8 inch and wider up to 16 inch x 18 
inch, and in random lengths 12 to 38 feet. 

Eastern representatives of B. C. mills say that as soon as yellow 
pine begins to stiffen then western mills will find a larger call for, dimen- 
sion stock, and general lines of timber. 

The price for edge grain flooring has recently advanced in the 
east by $3.00. All the other items on the list which were off for some 
time, have been restored; in fact, the mill list is quite strong now on most 
commodities. It is stated that the mills when they get a surplus of 1x4 
rough strips, convert them into 1x8 flat grain flooring and 1x4 V joint, 
which results in a slump in prices. As soon as the surplus is cleared out, 
then quotations become re-established. Western shop pine is reported 
as rather scarce and high in price. Rough clears are quite strong, in fact 
the prices on all the better grades of fir are steader than they have been 
for quite a while. 

There are no other outstanding features of the market, and the 
outlook so far as the eastern situation is concerned, is brightening. No 
one expects a boom, but it is felt that the worst has been passed. There 
is keen competition for all business that is offering and much of it is 
done with no profit. One ray of hope is that there is a limited demand at 
any rate for certain kinds of stock, whereas last year material could not 
be foisted on any one. One eastern representative stated that there was 
still a disposition to hold back in expectation of a reduction in freight 
rates. While this might eventuate in the near future, still any lessening 
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in delivered price would be more than offset by the increase in the f.o.b. 
figure at the mill. This condition would be brought about by the heavier 
call which will naturally follow the drop in transportation charges. 


The whole lumber situation may be well summed up in the remark 
of a leading representative who said that the business in Toronto was in 
a peculiar shape at the present juncture, in that competition was keener 
here than probably in any other place. While a good volume of trade 
was going, there was much rivalry, necessitating the taking of orders “at 
a price.” After this was done the seller wished that he had not entered 
into many of the transactions and averred that there was no money in 
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them ; a dead loss in numerous instances. 


L. L. Brown, B. C. Lumber Commissioner, returned lately from 
Victoria, where he was called, owing to the illness of his wife, who is 
now completely recovered. Mr. Brown states that the permanent exhibit 
of B. C. forest products, which that province will make in the handsome 
and commodious new display rooms at 51 Yonge Street, Toronto, is now 
on the way and will be in position within a few weeks. While not caring 
to discuss the lumber trade in the west, he said that generally it was pick- 
ing up in volume, and more mills were resuming operations. 


The British Columbia Lumber Market 


LEST WE FORGET 


“If you can keep your head, when all about you are losing thew’s 
and blaming it on you!”—RupyarD KIPLING. 


HE early expectation of those who looked for a live market at 

i about this time seems to be generally realized. The outlook for 

the immediate future may be safely said to be good. However, 

the lines above are printed as a cautionary signal. We are yet a long 

way from a boom lumber market. Buyers are in an extremely nervous 

condition. It will only take a comparatively slight upward tendency 

to cause a reversion to the conditions of last year, we called it a buyers 
strike then. 


No one should try to get or do all the business in their particular 
branch of business. It is a fact that the bottom has not been reached 
in all lines of building material as yet. Labor is still asking for a wage 
approximately that of two years ago. There are instances where mill 
employees have already demanded a dollar a day increase, claiming that 
if the mill had business to justify running two shifts, that they were 
well able to pay the increase. All this is unsettling to the market and the 
buying public is a mighty scary bird these days. 


There is only one safe and sure way to play the game and that is 
to get in and work—work hard and steadily. If every man would do 
just that we would have the most prosperous country in the world and 
everybody would have money. 


As a result of a survey of the principal yards of the prairies it is 
evident that the stocks now on hand are only 70 per cent. of the normal 
and more than 90 per cent. of the buying that is being done is for sorts 
only. While this buying will stimulate an otherwise quiet market, it 
will not warrant any great outburst of enthusiasm. Do not think that 
we are trying to throw cold water, but we feel that there could be nothing 
more fatal to a young and nervous lumber market than a premature boom 
of the same. 


As for the building program on the prairies, there is a very con- 
siderable talk of building and the talk must precede the actual buying 
of the lumber, but, and here again you notice the “but,” this talk is 
usually followed by “nothing certain until the crop is reasonably assured.” 


A careful canvass of the manufacturers and wholesalers of Van- 
couver shows that there has been a strong improvement in the price of 
lumber in the past month. The increase has varied according to the 
class of lumber, but is about 10 per cent. on the base price. 


The inquiries are not more numerous than they were a month ago, 
but the orders are coming through. It appears to be the unanimous 
opinion that the present burst of business is caused by the demand from 
the United States. The reports from Puget Sound and Oregon indicate 
that they are having a stampede market, or it may be, as a prominent 
B. C. lumber manufacturer says, that they are stampeding their market. 
Certain it is that logs in those markets are reported as below normal, 
mills are running night and day—on Gray’s Harbor the cut is half a 
million a day more than the log output, and labor is beginning to demand 
increases in wages amounting to a dollar a day or more. 


It has been the opinion of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN for 
several months that the best outlook for the absorption of the lumber 
cut of British Columbia for 1922 would be in the United States. The 
facts seem to be bearing out that opinion. In 1921 B. C. furnished only 
2% per cent of the water borne lumber shipped from the northwest to 
the Atlantic seaboard. These markets offer such great ability to absorb 
lumber and they are so well situated for such a large number of our 
largest mills that every effort should be made to get a full portion of 
that business. 


Even under normal conditions a few days of the complete output of 


lumber would swamp, completely, the prairie markets, while the Atlantic 
coast could take our entire output without hardly feeling it. Of course, 


competition for this business is going to be keen, but so it is with all 
business that is considered worth going after, and here they have the 
money to buy and pay and that is the first consideration. 

Tremendous building programs are reported from the States. These 
will undoubtedly consummate if the builders are not frightened by a bull 
market. Stocks of the big yards are said to be badly depleted as a result 
of the spring building. There is without question the basis here of a 
sound and profitable lumber market, providing the manufacturers and 
others do not lose their heads or become too selfish. 


It is dangerous to quote prices, but we have made some averages 
that may be of’ service to the trade, these are taken from figures of 
actual transactions: 


Ask Offer Sales 
Dimension”. 202-22 $12.00 to $14.00 $10.50 to $12.00 $11.00 to $13.00 
Timbers 2252". Ses 16.50to 18.00 15.00to 17.00 14.50to 17.00 
Uppers? eee 2% off E. List 5% off E. List 3% off E. List 
Another computation of averages would show as follows: 
Dimension’ (base)... 3 2s05-8-> a $12.50 
Shiplap (1 sncccecceocchqe a eee 12.00 
Flat Grain Flooring and V" Jomt 22.25. - en 25.00 
Edge ‘Grain Flooring, os ae ae a. aeOe 
Drop: Siding o.oo sae ee ee 27.00 
Timbers | (base) -s2--::a0 ee ee 17.00 


And these prices are supposed to be susceptible of a further increase 
to say $1.50 on the commons. 


The Japanese market is off for at least 60 to 90 days. Financial 
depression in Japan, attended by several disastrous failures, added to 
an over-bought speculative lumber market in that country has stopped the 
placing of orders. Relatively, the same thing occurred last year, but 
with not with such serious attendant conditions. However, it is ex- 
pected that there will be a resumption, to some degree at least, of this 
market in three or four months. This is also the Japanese rainy season, 
which does not help conditions. 


China business was very active until stopped by the heavy fighting 
of the past two weeks. It is expected that a very fair amount of trade 
will originate in this field. 


Australia and New Zealand are developing rapidly and the best 
year yet, with those countries, is expected for 1922. There is nothing 
doing in the South Africa field and as usual San Francisco gets nearly 
all the business from the West coast of South America. The United 
Kingdom is taking a fair amount in small parcels. 


The British Columbia log market stands as follows: 


fit gic Meee ie No. 1 $24.00 No.2 $16.00 No.3 $10.00 
Cedar (base) ee 20.00 
Hemlock 225. 14.00 12.00 10.00 


Prices are said to be firm at these figures. Stocks are less than two 
weeks ago and another two weeks are epected to see them normal if 
the agreement of some 15 to 20 of the largest producers to shut down one 
side is carried through. 


The only variance from the above prices is where the timber is 
small and of inferior quality. Cedar is unusually strong for good 
shingle stock and No. 1 is worth about $30.00. Hemlock is not bringing 
as good a price yet as it should. It is expected that it will develop a 
good deal of strength in the next sixty days because of inquiries from 
the Eastern States. 


The only contingency to be feared, as we see it, is a run-a-way 
market. A steady pound for business, close figuring of costs, and keeping 
always in the public mind that lumber has reached the bottom and that 
they are safe in going ahead with their building plans should find us 
back into a normal condition by January 1, 1923. . 
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Winnipeg Lumber Dealers 
have Grievance against 
Housing Commission 


Suggest That Lumber Orders Be Shared Among All Dealers in 
City—Object to the Policy of Bidding for Contracts. 


LAIMING that the plan adopted by the Winnipeg Housing Com- 
mission of calling for tenders for the supply of lumber required 
to build 200.or more houses under the housing scheme was un- 

fair, Winnipeg lumber dealers asked that the Commission divide the 
business among all firms. in the city rather than award the contract 
to some particular firm. 


This method, they state, is discriminatory in that tenders are not 
required for furnishing other materials going into a building, and they 
see no reason why lumber should be the only commodity subject to 
tender. 

The main reason for the objection is that with the contract awarded 
to one firm it shuts out all other dealers from sharing in the business, 
and also that it obliges every contractor who may obtain a contract to 
build a house under the housing scheme, buying his lumber from one 
firm. ' 

The contractor may be an old and valued customer of another firm; 
he may prefer to deal with the company he has always done business 
with; he may have been’ carried on the books of that firm during good 
times and bad, but as long as he erects a house under a loan granted by 
the Housing Scheme, he must only purchase lumber from the one lum- 
ber company, otherwise the Commission will not advance the money for 
building. 

It is doubtful whether more than one or two lumber firms in the 
city are anxious to supply the lumber for possibly 200 houses owing to 
the large stocks that would have to be carried, and also because to ob- 
tain the contract would mean cutting prices so fine that the margin of 
profit would be eliminated. 


On the other hand the dealers think that were the orders divided 
among the retail lumber firms of the city they would all be able to serve 
their old customers. As an inducement they offer to supply lumber re- 
quired by the Commission at cost if necessary, and in addition would 
agree to protect the Commission on any decrease in freight rates should 
such decrease come into effect. 


Present Petition to Commission 


Urging that the Commisison bear in mind that the lumber dealers 
have been losing money for several years, they thought it unfair that 
they should be now expected to cut prices all to pieces to bid upon the 
contract, knowing that only one firm could get the business, the follow- 
ing petition was presented, but after much discussion the Commission ‘de- 
cided that the present system of buying lumber could not be changed. 
To the Chairman and Members, 

Winnipeg Housing Commission. 

Gentlemen,—The undersigned lumber dealers carrying on business 
in the City of Winnipeg, submit for your consideration the followig 
facts: 

_ 1. Owing ito the scarcity of private and company funds available 
for housing loans in the City of Winnipeg, and to the further fact that 
none of the suburban municipalities will be able to make housing loans 
_ durig the year 1922, practically the only houses that will be built in 
the City will be the houses financed by your Commission. 


2. The lumber dealers in the City of Winnipeg are all, more or 
less, heavy tax payers, have kept together their organizations, and are 
, now the employers of a very considerable number of men. They have 
carried on during the lact six or eight years without any profit, and all 
indications point to another unprofitable year. 


3. The prices at which the Winnipeg dealers buy their stocks of 
lumber are practically staple and for all practical purposes it is conceded 
that one dealer is able to buy as cheaply as another. 


4. There is some little difference in the overhead of the various 
dealers, some dealers being able to carry on business at a less percentage 
of their net sales than others, but an average taken of the dealers shows 
that from 20 to 22 per cent. of the net sales is the cost of conducting 
business. 

5. The dealers take it for granted that your duty is to see that 
the security for the moneys being advanced by you in connection with 
the various loans are ample; but we also take it for granted that it is 
‘not part of your functions to favor one dealer over another. 
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6. Under all the circumstances the undersigned dealers feel that 
it is not in the best interest of the City of Winnipeg at large, or to the 
trade, that all of the lumber for houses financed by you should be sup- 
plied by one dealer, but that the business should be divided, in some 
equitable way among the various dealers in the city, for the reason prin- 
cipally that if one dealer obtains all of this business, a large number of 
the other dealers will be forced to the wall for want of business. 


7. The dealers have not noticed that your board has called for com- 
petitive tenders for the supplying of heating and plumbing, paint and 
paintaing, cement, tile, etc., and cannot see any equity in your commis- 
sion asking for competitive tenders from the lumber dealers. 


8. Asking bids in the way you have done makes it absolutely im- 
possible for any of the smaller dealers to compete as they are not in a 
position to furnish the quatity of lumber which will be required for 
these houses. 

9. In order to assure parties building houses financed by your 
Commission obtaining their lumber requirements at low figures, the 
dealers are prepared to supply lumber at the actual cost to the dealers 
plus the cost of doing business, that is to say, they will supply lumber 
for houses being erected under the supervision of your Commission with- 
out any profit whatever. 


10. This suggestion is made so that the various dealers can, even 
if they do not make any profit, obtain some of this business and thereby 
keep their organizations together. 


1. The dealers beg to point out that if by means of competitive 
tenders along the lines now suggested by your Commission any dealer 
tenders to supply lumber at less than cost he does so either with a view 
of taking a loss in order to keep his business alive, or with a view of 
making up his loss on the tender in some other way. 


12. The dealers are prepared to meet your Commission more than 
half way in fixing the price at which lumber will be delivered either by 
way of fixing discounts from the present price list or otherwise as you 
may suggest, so long as all of the dealers have a chance to obtain some 
of this business, but the dealers desire to emphasize the fact that it 
would be most disastrous if all of the business goes to any one firm in 
the City of Winnipeg. 

Dated at Winnipeg this 13th day of April, 1922. 


KILN DRYING LUMBER 
(Continued from Page 25) 
380 lbs per hour, or a total of 72x380—27,360 lbs. The kiln contains 
fifty thousand feet of lumber and taking the kiln dry weight to be 
2,000 Ibs. to the M. the total weight in kiln 50x2,000—100,000 Ibs. Tak- 
ing the average moisture contents to be 1-3 of the total weight, or about 
33% water to be removed will be 30,000 lbs. which comes very near to 
the weight of water carried off by the air passing through the kiln. 

It must not be assumed that it is necessary to have this amount, 
or any amount, of air passing through the kiln to accomplish the drying, 
as the air in the kiln can be regenerated or made capable of absorbing 
moisture by cooling and reheating ; in fact, part of the drying is done by 
the cooling effect of the side walls and the floor of the kiln, in any case. 
If the air leaving the lumber is near saturation or 100% humidity and 
becomes further cooled on passing down the sides of the building and 
in the comparatively cold part under the piping, it will drop a portion 
of its load of water on the floor. The air on again passing over the 
heating coils is made capable of absorbing more moi.ture. Where a 
closed system can be used and where only the leakage through doors and 
walls is lost, the steam consumption per thousand feet of lumber dried 
is of course somewhat less than in the ventilated sy.tem, where a large 
amount of heat is lost through the ventilators, as the gasses passing 


- out are never fully saturated. 


Steam Consumption 


A steam flow meter, on the kiln mentioned above, with an average 
load of 55 thousand feet in the kiln, shows a steam flow of 3,421.7 Ibs. 
steam per hour, or 62.2 lbs. steam per hour per M.-1.8 h.p. per hour per 
M. While this seems to be high, it will be found that this is about the 
proper allowance to make for drying lumber in any type of kiln. 


Carelessness and Forest Fires 


Hunters, fishermen, and woodworkers of all kinds smoke in the 
forests, while the automobilists toss bits of fire from their cars and speed 
thoughtlessly on, unaware that they have left an incipient conflagration 
behind them. A single glowing sigarette stub may cost thou ands of 
dollars for fire fighting, to say nothing of the value of the timber des- 
troyed, the desolation of scenic beauty and the harm done to stream 
flow. 
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Condtttons: of 


O far as prospects for building are concerned, one man’s guess iS 
S every bit as good as another’s just at this particular moment. 
There are almost as many ideas on what the spring and summer 
holds forth as there are people to express those ideas. 
One thing seems very apparent however, which is, that from pre- 
sent appearances at all events the 1922 season is to be one of small 
construction. Just how much of that class of building will be done 


depends largely upon the efforts the lumber industry and allied trades. 


make to get it. 

The general demand for economy precludes any extensive con- 
struction programs being started this year from the point of view of 
public works, while big business firms, due to their retrenchment polt- 
cies, are not at all likely to plan any great extensions until conditions 
are more stabilized. 

Thus, retail lumbermen of the cities particulafly are starting the 
season with fairly good prospects as far as small building is concerned, 
but with probably no brighter outlook for buildings of the larger class 
than last year. But make no mistake, there is a lot of construction going 
on even now, early as the season is. 

The error too many of us make is thinking that unless there is a 
roaring boom in building, and new homes and erections of one kind and 
another are going up on every corner the building industry is dead. 

That point of view, perhaps, arises because we are restricted in our 
horizon. We are too prone to imagine that conditions such as prevail 
in our immediate district are general throughout the country. 


As a matter of fact, although at this writing the building season can 
scarcely be said to have started, yet there is a great deal of actual con- 
struction under way. In every town, village and hamlet, there are 
buildings going up, in spite of the gloomy predictions of a very slow 
season. 

Here in Winnipeg the preliminary work of residences has proceed- 
ed for some little time. Almost before the snow had gones gangs of 
men were picking out the frozen earth for basements and cement is now 
being poured and the framing erected. 


Much Activity Already. 


This condition is not confined to Winnipeg by any means. In all 
the larger centres of the prairie provinces ‘work is proceeding or wait- 
ing upon weather conditions, and a good volume of construction is 
expected. It is generally conceded that from present indications work 
this year will be to a large extent confined to repair work, residences, 
garages and similar ‘small’ buildings. 


In spite of this there is ample need for a strenuous educational cam- 
paign to convince hundreds of intending builders that they CAN afford to 
build this year. Rents are showing little or no prospect of decline, and 
while in the cities there is a growing number of apartment suites vacant, 
yet there is seldom a house ready for occupancy, and it is houses that 
people want. 


Escaping excessive rents is the problem of the average citizen who 
lives in rented premises, and the lumber dealer should make the most 
of this desire and work his ‘own your own Home’ propaganda to the 
limit. 

‘Yet in spite of this, recent issues of western newspapers contain very 
little lumber advertising. Almost without exception the larger papers are 
devoting at least one page weekly to home building. This is done with 
the object of educating people to the advantages of owning a home, and 
it is up to the dealer in building supplies of every kind to get back of 
this publicity and advertise his service by means of newspaper pub- 
licity, direct mail and personal canvass among the people he knows, or 
should know, are in the market for lumber or building of some kind. 


Other Merchandise Selling. 


The writer was interested in the Saturday edition of a large west- 
ern newspaper. Eight pages were devoted to theatrical news alone— 
intended, of course, to pull people to the theatres. The display adver- 
tising pages covered a wide range of merchandise, but the significant 
part of it was the ever-growing space used by firms selling certain 
timely commodities. For instance, two dealers in musical instruments 
were taking a half page to talk pianos. Elsewhere a firm manufacturing 
a line of men’s felt hat had taken a WHOLE PAGE space devoted to 
creating consumer demand upon one or two local dealers whose names 
were mentioned. 


Space had been generously used by manufacturers and dealers in 
automobiles. A whole section of the paper was in fact devoted to 
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Prairie Yard 

the auto. One well known make took almost a full page. The adver- 
tisements set out the best selling features of the car, its ease of opera- 
tion, its economy, the pleasure it gave to its owner and other appealing 
publicity of the same kind, but, mark this. In that paper, although trips 
to the Pacific coast were advertised, although manufacturers of pianos 
and automobiles were taking greater space than ever to push their ‘lux- 
uries’, yet in a city containing thousands of people who were living in 
rented houses and paying an exhorbitant price for that privilege— 
THERE WAS NOT A SINGLE LUMBER FIRM ADVERTISING. 

This is a positive fact. It has not been colored for the sake of 
driving a point home. In that entire swollen edition of a great news- 
paper, the economy and pleasure of home-owning was not even mentioned 
except by the paper in its editorial pages. No dealer apparently believed 
that he had a chance to sell a home in competition with the manufacturer 
of an automobile. 


I heard of another campaign that was being planned by the manu- 
facturers of a line of tractors. They were talking of adopting a slogan 
and then striving tooth and nail to bring the slogan into being—it was 
worded something like this. “A __......--..--.---- Tractor on Every Western 
Farm.” The object, of course, was to so enthuse salesmen and country 
agents that they would all do just a little more than they thought they 
couldido fotpii gn eee ee Tractor on Every Farm.” Manifestly © 
it was an impossibility to do it, but it conveyed an idea and gave a definite 
object to work for. 


That’s another example of grasping an opportunity. There is far 
more need for homes and farm buildings than tractors on the average 
western prairie farm, but the lumber dealers think that “we can’t sell 
lumber this year, the farmer is too hard up.” On the other hand, the 
tractor dealer and the automobile man are planning their campaign and 
doing the preliminary work NOW so that when the average farmer is 
financially in shape to purchase they will have him ‘hold’ on the idea. 


Home or Autos. 


There is the whole thing in a nutshell. The lumber dealer as a rule 
is inclined to see things from a restricted viewpoint. Just because at 
this particular moment the farmers of his district are somewhat badly 
handicapped financially, he feels it is no use even making an effort to 
sell homes; but the tractor and the automobile makers talk their prod- 
ucts in season and out of season, and with the spring they are talking 
them harder than ever, knowing that a farmer does not decide to buy a 
car or a piano or even a home on five minutes’ notice. 


If a well-planned advance campaign to sell an idea is worth while 
to the tractor manufacturer does it not seem quite feasible that the — 
lumber dealers, whose products are homes and buildings, should not 
tear a leaf out of the same book and talk building, even though he 


knows the farmer cannot hope to build until at least the crop shows fairly _ 


good promise? 


Every day and every week is home-selling-week, but in the spring 
especially, the mightiest efforts of the whole year should be made, not 
only sell the idea of building, but also to give the dealer in homes an 
even break with the seller of autos and tractors. 


Everlastingly Chasing Business. 


These days we cannot afford to say to ourselves. ‘It’s no use talking 
a new barn to Bill Smith, he can’t afford to build anyway.’ First thing 
we know Bill is steering a brand new car up and down the road, and we 
wonder how on earth he bought an auto when he lives in such a tumble- 
down house.. The point is, that some car dealer kept everlastingly after 
Bill, hoping that some day he would catch Bill when he had enough 
money to buy a car. 

Bill may have been sold the idea of that car a year ago. He may 
have had to wait a year or two to buy it, but once let him get the idea 


firmly fixed in his mind that he is going to have the car, and sooner or 


later he will get it. Why not let him fix the idea of a comfortable new 
home or any other building that he may need, so that when he is able 
to build he will be right there with the order for materials. 


If people are let alone, how many tractors and pianos and gramo- 
phones would they buy of their own volition? If they are sold such 
articles as units, why is it not possible to sell them a home, garage or 
implement shed, or perhaps remodelling or repairing. Remember there 
will be automobiles and music machines sold this spring whether there is 
any building done or not, and mainly because of the persistent efforts of 
the agents to sell them. 


Thus it appears to be quite timely for lumber dealers to sell as units 
such things as homes, barns, hog houses, poultry houses, silos, imple- 


ment sheds, and other of the buildings that every farmer would like | 


we 
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_ to have, if he thought he could, together with ventilating system, barn 
equipment and the like. Why not think of these things as individual 
units, just as the implement man does a tractor, harvester, seeder, wind- 
mill or a riding corn plow? You get the idea, don’t you? Well, then, 
follow the example of the agent who regards his machine as an individual 
article and directs his energies to hunt and find a buyer, and if you have 
ever had one of those fellows tackle you to buy a machine, you know 
something of the arguments they use, and you know, too, how they argue 
about the comfort and the profit it will be to you. They say little of the 
material it is: made of; they probably don’t know much about. this— 
_ just as with some lumbermen—their part is to sell it and teach you how 
to drive it. 
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Have a Good Argument. 


When you tackle a farmer to have any one of the things mentioned, 
you have just as good, and in some cases a better, selling talk with good 
reasons and arguments as have the agents of any kind of a machine that 
is put on the market. Take a poultry house, for instance. There are 
few things a farmer buys that will give him a greater return on his in- 
vestment. This selling talk that sells, must contain an ample knowledge 
of the why and wherefore and how much the farmer is benefitted by this 
unit as a whole. It implies a knowledge of poultry raising; the best 
breeds and the market average of the products. You can’t sell a ven- 
tilating system unless you can convince the farmer that it will lower his 
feeding expense in cold weather, and this involves a knowledge of the 
scientific character of the system. The same will apply to everything 
you sell as a unit. 


- Building Prospects are Encouraging in Prairie Provinces 


The Outlook for Active Construction is Brighter Than Last Year. Western Cities in General 


Look For Good Season. 


ce a survey made by WESTERN LUMBERMAN in the larger 
cities of the Western Provinces, the outlook for a season of active 
construction is very fair. Without exception the demand is for 
modern houses. Opinions vary as to the effect of wages and material 
prices upon building prospects. At some points these items are said to 
militate against a busy season, while at others the reason for little plan- 
ning having been done to the present is that weather conditions are not 
seasonable. With only one exception—Winnipeg—neither Provincial or 
Municipal authorities are taking any steps to stimulate building. 


Wage Negotiations in Winnipeg 


» In Winnipeg, the building situation is not yet clear. The trades 
have not yet negotiated wage schedules with the employers, with the 
exception of the plumbing and stone-cutting trades, each of which has 
accepted reductions varying from five to fifteen cents an hour. The 
carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers have not signed an agreement; 
though it is understood that little possibility exists of the bricklayers 
coming to terms before May first, and in the absence of agreement, it 
is possible that the provincial fair wage board will be compelled to set 
the wage at the same scale as last year. 


The men who received $1.15 an hour in 1921 agreed to sign a con- 
tract for one year at $1.10. Employers countered with the offer of 
a three-year contract at one dollar an hour, which was declined by the 
men. 

As a result of the effect of the clause in the act which fecessitates 
the fixing of a wage by the board in the event of parties failing to agree, 
it is said to be certain that employers will ask for a radical change, or 
even the delegation of of this particular clause at the first session of 
the next legislature. 


Building in Winnipeg, though the question of reductions in wages 
must necessarily affect the situation to some extent, is considered likely 
to be very fair during the 1922 season, though not of that magnitude 
which was expected at the beginning of the year. The failure of the 
provincial government to put through the housing loan of $1,000,000 
_ recommended by the committee on unemployment and urged in the 
legislature will have an undoubted effect upon the building of residences 
in Greater Winnipeg, for while the necessary legislation to enable the 
city itself to borrow $800,000 for building loan purposes was put through, 
the participation of the provincial government and of the federal gov- 
ernment in lending money for the construction of homes is rendered 
__ impossible by the failure to pass an appropriation for the purpose on 
the part of the province. 


This means that not only will the million asked for from the province 
be unavailable, but the equal sum advanced by the federal government 
will also be unavailable. In other words, there will be $2,000,000 less 
money available for loans on new residence building in Manitoba in 
1922, most of which would have been spent in Greater Winnipeg, than 
would have been the case if the provincial appropriation of $1,000,000 
had been passed. 


Notwithstanding this, however, the issue of building permits is 
most encouraging. Building material has shown considerable reduction 
since the opening of the 1921 season; and such wage schedules as have 
been agreed upon also show reductions. 


ie The shortage of houses at the present time exceeds even the startling 
| figures which were shown by the survey of the situation made last year. 


Uncertainty as to Wage Schedules Causes Some Hesitation. 


Business firms have for several years delayed building owing to excessive 
costs. Each year has added during that period to the number of firms 
whose premises require expansion to cope with their business; and not- 
withstanding the recent depression of trade, steps must be taken to 
prepare for the recovery, and buildings for industrial and warehouse 
purposes cannot be provided overnight. 


Good Prospects in Edmonton 


From Edmonton comes the report that prospects for building in 
1922 are good. The city plans to spend about $150,000 on sewer and 
water extensions, and about $15,000 on sidewalks. For electric light and 
power, high tension feeders will involve an expenditure of $50,000, and 
extensions $15,000. Telephone extensions will take $80,000; and a bylaw 
for the expenditure of $170,000 on a new telephone exchange and equip- 
ment is to be placed before the people for construction this year. 

With the exception of the telephone exchange and equipment all 
the above work is definitely passed, and construction will commence as 
soon as weather conditions are favorable. Other work is planned, but 
not yet passed. 

The labor situation in Edmonton is easy. There is no scarcity of 
either skilled or unskilled labor. Wage schedules are not yet decided, 
but slight reductions are anticipated. Present prices of material and labor 
are not yet decided, but slight reductions are anticipated. Present 
prices of material and labor are interfering with the undertaking of 
construction. 


Saskatoon Will Be Busy 


Building prospects for 1922 in Saskatoon are good is reported from 
an authoritative sources. About $16,000 is to be spent upon roads. 
Sewer and water connections $30,000. A high school costing $100,000 is 
to be erected; and hospital improvements will cost $30,000. Extension 
to the street railway, waterworks and electric light and power depart- 
ments will cost $75,000. 


Business buildings to be erected this year are estimated at approx- 
imately $300,000 ; and about $450,000 will be spent on reisdence building. 

In addition, the provincial government is spending $500,000 on a 
chemistry building for the Saskatchewan university in the city. 


While no wage schedules have been agreed upon for the season, it 
is expected that an amicable arrangement will be arrived at. Labor, 
both skilled and unskilled is plentiful. 


Between 300 and 400 modern houses as well as several apartment 
blocks are required by the city, but as building is not assisted by the 
government it is felt that material prices and labor costs will hinder 
many would be home owners from making a start. 


Half-Million For Prince Albert 


Prince Albert reports that some $500,000 will be spent in building 
in that city in 1922. Civic activities in this line consist of ordinary -main- 
tenance of roads and gravelling of two miles of streets. Of public 
buildings and government work, the principal undertaking is the com- 
pletion of the provicial jail at an estimated cost of $300,000. Residence 
buildings to the aggregate of $75,000 are anticipated, with $50,000 to 
be spent on stores, offices, etc., miscellaneous $75,000. 


Construction of the above will commence as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit. The labor situation is reported as well balanced, and 
wages as no hindrance to ordinary construction. 
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There are sufficient houses for present needs, with the addditional 
construction above noted. 

From Red Deer comes word that quite a lot of building is con- 
templated; much more than for some years past, though no figures are 
available as yet. The Canadian National Railway is building a station, 
freight sheds, turn-table and stock yards; and the British American Oil 
Company is constructing oil tanks and warehouse. The Big Valley Coal 
Company is erecting coal sheds. 

No delay in commencement of work is anticipated, and it will pro- 
ceed as soon as weather permits. Wages are based on those paid in 
Calgary and Edmonton and there is plenty of construction. 

Prices, which have been a detriment to building in past seasons, are 
said to be getting down to a reasonable basis this year. Modern houses 
are in demand, and there are not enough to supply it, but no housing 
scheme has been developed. 

Medicine Hat reports no information as to constructional activity, 
the city itself undertaking this year general maintenance only of public 
works. No reductions in wages for labor are expected, and there is 
no scarcity. Present prices are not proving any bar to commencement 
of construction. 

Camrose, Alta., reports that up to the present there is only minor 
building in sight. Labor is not actively in demand, wage reductions are 
being made, but building material prices are not yet low enough to stimu- 
late building. There is some shortage of housing, but no official steps 
taken to counteract it. 


Houses Needed at Lethbridge 


Prospects for the construction season of 1922 are fair so far as 
Lethbridge is concerned. A number of residences are planned and some 
business buildings. A small amount of sewer, sidewalk and_ utilities 
construction will be undertaken by the city. The new library has just 
been completed. 


A reduced schedule of wages has been proposed. If adopted it will 
undoubtedly stimulate construction. There is no shortage of labor. 

About 50 to 100 houses are needed, but no official steps towards 
meeting the demand are being made. 


Estevan reports nothing definite in the building line for 1922 and 
prospects poor, so far as the town is concerned, but the considerable 
icrease in coal production, and the probability of the opening up of new 
mines may have a beneficial effect so far as the district is concerned. 


The city will undertake only sewer and water connection work 
this summer. The failure of crop during the past few seasons has 
hindered progress. Only the gradual growth of the mining community 
and the brick industries of the town made for expansion. The success 


AMONG THE W 


O far as Western wholesalers are concerned few of them have any- 
thing very definite to say in respect to conditions in the prairie 
markets, but invariably they agree that business is now beginning 

to gather headway and also that there is a far more cheerful aspect to 
the lumber industry. The commercial world is generally looking for 
the revival in the building trade to usher in a fairly active season, and 
although wholesalers are not expecting a boom, yet ample evidence is 
now forthcoming that a very considerable volume of small construction 
will be a feature of the 1922 season. 

One of the things that tend to hold back home building, according to 
one well informed Winnipeg wholesaler, is the idea that is general in 
the public mind that lumber prices are a hindrance to more general 
activity in the building field. This, he says, is a matter that retailers 
should seek to have set right, for they are the principal losers, due to 
such an impression. A person intending to build, and told that a slight 
advance in the cost of lumber has come into effect, imagines that it will 
mean a big additional sum for him to meet and that very point may make 
him decide to postpone building for another year. 

The man in the street has generally a vague idea of the cost of the 
lumber used in building a home. This fact is responsible for a certain 
amount of criticism, and condemnation of the retail lumberman where 
lumber has been advanced to respond with enhanced wholesale values. 


No Great Difference. 


In the construction of the average house about 15,000 feet of lum- 
ber would be used. An advance of $3 a thousand, accordingly, only 
means a total additional cost of $45, yet supposedly intelligent business 
men regard such an advance in the price of lumber as adding an exces- 
sive sum to the cost of the completed home. 
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of the Lignite Briquetting plant is considered the key to the growth of 
the district, and this question will be settled one way or the other this 
summer. 

Brandon Prospects Are Poor 


Brandon reports there are no prospects of building activity for 1922. 
Possibly a few residences may be built. There is no scarcity of labor. 
Conditions have been too stringent to permit of many people taking 
advantage of the municipal housing scheme. 

Little construction is expected in North Battleford this year. The 
city itself will undertake only general maintenance work. Modern houses 
are scarce. 

Weyburn reports construction prospects for 1922 are not very 
encouraging. There is no new programme in sight either for civic or 
Government work. There is no scarcity of labor, wages are not any 
detriment to construction, but prices of material are said to be having 
some effect on the situation. Modern houses of four to six rooms are 
badly needed. - 


Home Building For Regina 


At this writing there is little activity in any phase of construction, 
but as the season opens up and weather conditions permit considerable 
house building is looked for. This would be much greater than present 
indications show were labor costs and material prices lower. Many people 
are refusing to build believing that both wages and materials must decline 
further. 


There is, however, a pressing need for small dwellings, and the 
demand being greater than the supply is keeping rents at the peak. No 
Government or civic action is contemplated to relieve the situation. 

So far as wages are concerned, schedules for the season have been 
discussed, but no definite agreement has been arrived at yet. To this 
cause is ascribed the hesitancy many people show in planning for building. 
It is generally conceded that if wages were to decline somewhat it would 
have a greatly stimulating effect upon home building. 


Activity in Vancouver 


Based upon a comparison of the past two years a rough estimate of 
the construction which will be undertaken in Vancouver amounts to at 
least $3,000,000. New roads will account for $200,000. Sewers $50,000, 
and replacement and extension of water mains $200,000. While no 
portion of the above amounts have as yet been passed, the estimates will 
be through very shortly. The labor situation shows no change, and 
while neither the civic nor provincial Governments have taken any 
action to assist or encourage home building, yet present indications 
show that a large number of houses will be erected privately. 


HOLESALERE 


This is a point that should be carefully considered by the lumber 
dealer who owes it to his own business to clearly explain to the doubtful 
buyer that even if lumber may advance slightly, yet compared with the 
completed cost of the entire building the advance is but a detail, yet 
lumber prices are frequently given as reasons for not building. 

As might be expected, the large part of business today comes from 
the city dealers, and while there has been a gradual increase in the 
demand for lumber from the country districts, the character of the buying 
indicates that dealers are still rather cautious, and do not intend to load 
up with stock for which there may be no ready sale. Most of them 
still have in mind what happened when the peak of prices was reached in 
the hectic period following the war. The public stopped buying and 
building, and many a dealer found himself with high-priced stock on 
hand which he eventually had to sacrifice, and though conditions as to 
prices are far different now, there has been constant belief that the mar- 
ket will slump in the near future, and they do not want to repeat their 
experience of two years ago. 


Observations of a Traveller. 


In spite of the larger part of present business coming from the 
cities, yet taking the west as a whole, there is a goodly volume of small 
building being done. : 

This is borne out by the remark of an Eastern business man who 
passed through Winnipeg during the early part of March on his way 
from Vancouver. _ 

Asked what struck him most as a sign that the prairie provinces 
were nearing a state of normal business, he remarked upon the numbers 
of small buildings that he had observed from the train in the dozens of 
small towns across Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Although 
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H. R. MacMILLAN 


IN VES  eaRN-LoVBeR 


On a September day in 1885, when the harvest season was coming into being, 
in a little village near Toronto, Ontario, Mrs. MacMillan made Mr. MacMillan 
the proudest man in Canada. They gave the boy the names for which the initials 
H. R. now stand. No doubt the story of the next few years would be intensely 
interesting to them and most dreadfully boresome to others. Nevertheless, the 
boy grew up. 


He went to the public schools and on into the Ontario Agricultural College, 
From the O. A. C. he entered Toronto University and in 1906 he matriculated 
at Yale University from which mstitution he received the degree of M.F., Master 
of Forestry, in 1908. 


During the summers of this period he worked at surveying in the northern 
parts of Ontario, Mamtoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


On leaving Yale, in 1908, Mr. MacMillan became Assistant Director of the 
Forestry Department of the Dominion and continued in this position until 1912, 
when he came to British Columbia to accept the position of Chief Forester of 
the Province and to organize the Forest Branch for the Provincial Government. 


The year 1915-1916 he spent for the Dominion Government, making a tour 
of the world as Special Timber Trade Commissioner, to investigate export 
markets for Canadian lumber. During 1916-1917 he was Assistant Manager of 
the Victoria Lumber Company, at Chemainus. From this position he was called 
by the Government as Assistant Director of the Imperial Munitions Bureau, in 
charge of the Department of Aeronautical Supplies. 


H. R. MAcMILLAN 


Company, Limited, and at once became one of the greatest factors in the growth 
of British Columbia’s export lumber trade. 


Looking back over the bare statement of Mr. MacMillan’s life one cannot 
help but be impressed with the intense activity of it. And that is one of the 
_chief characteristics of the man today. Time used—that is the feeling that you 
get on making contact with him. Mr. MacMillan’s success is due to his own 
untiring and competent efforts and in it there is inspiration for every man who 


The WESTERN LUMBERMAN acts as a uni- 
versal link coupling up the many branches of the 
timber industry. 


The stronger and better the acquaintance and 
friendship between the various departments of the 
industry, the stronger will the industry stand as 
a whole. 


would progress in the country’s affairs. 


In 1919 Mr. MacMillan organized the frm of H. R. MacMillan Export 


at the time the building season had not started, yet to use his own 
words, “I do not remember passing a single town where there was 
not some kind of building going up, and as an Easterner this gave me a 
favorable impression of the West, for I considered if so much con- 
struction was being done in advance of the season, it was a pretty good 
indication of what might be expected when weather conditions were 
more favourable.” 


This same gentleman said that after studying western conditions 
during a stay of some weeks in Winnipeg and Vancouver, he would not 
like to predict that the lumber industry was on the eve of a revival, 
but he was of the opinion that the building industry would show a 
gradual improvement, which would be accelerated if crops promised 
reasonably well during the summer. 


The lumberman, and in fact all lines of business, he claims, should 
adopt a conservative policy and carefully watch the corners. The great 
_ majority of the people must learn to work and save. Another period 
of intense activity and inflation, even if it could be brought about, would 
be disastrous in the end because it is not possible to hold things up to a 


| _ fictitious height. 


More Confidence Needed. 


Discussing prospects with a prominent wholesaler, we gather that 
while an improvement in actual business placed is noticeable, yet, very 
little regard is being paid to future requirements. In his own words, 
_ “there is positively no speculative demand for lumber; retailers and large 
_ consumers of lumber refuse to either buy or contract for future needs. 
_ What sales are being put through are for material that goes into con- 
_ sumption almost immediately.” 

Some buyers seem to still hang onto the idea that by holding up 
_ orders they not only retard the advance in the price of lumber, but pos- 
sibly bring about a reaction. 


| 


To help promote that end the WESTERN LUM- 
BERMAN will publish each month an intimate 
sketch of one or more of the moving figures in our 
great industry. 


_ Offsetting this, the trend of the market clearly points to values be- 
ing on the upyard trend. Mills closed down, stocks in general low, and 


the building season just opening up which will bring a greater demand 
than is expected in most quarters. 


_ Then again the ultra-cautious policy on the part of the majority of 
prairie dealers is forcing a curtailed output at a time when it should be 


greatly increased to take care of the prospective needs of the lumber 
trade. 


Sn No, two wholesalers have quite the same story to tell in respect to 
just how much of an improvement in the demand for lumber has even- 
tuated during the past several weeks. Some report business “very fair,” 


others again “very slow,” and a variety of opinions range all the way 
between the two extremes. 


Some of the enterprising salesmen who have been taking a tour of 
the country bring back very encouraging reports. The retail lumber- 
men, almost without exception, are looking for a fair trade this sum- 
mer, and a good business next fall. The encouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that more and more retailers are out hustling for 
business. 


Plan Department Busy. 


That the ‘90-getters’ are gradually coming into their own is evi- 
denced by their demands upon the plan department of the W.R.L.A., 
which, according to Fred Ritter, is scarcely able to take care of its 
members’ needs. This alone, in conjunction with other factors, is an 
indication that business is to be had and if it is in existence now, it 
should be still more apparent as the season advances and construction 
gets into its full swing. 
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NEWS of B.C. CAMPS and MILLS 


Big Giscome Mill May Run 
This Year 


A. C. Frost, of Chicago, Making Strenuous Efforts to Settle With 
His Creditors and Cut This Season. 


HETHER A. C. Frost, the Chciago railway contractor, lumber- 


man and capitalist, will be able to raise funds to enable him to 
operate the big Giscome Mill, at Giscome, on the G. T. P., is a matter 
that is engaging the attention of numbers of men who have been logging 
for him during the past winter, and have not yet received their pay. 
Others interested are the sheriff of Cariboo, at Prince George, numbers of 
lawyers, and others representing various claims against the Frost logging 
operations. R. D. Dunning, manager of the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Association, of Vancouver, liquidator for the Giscome Lumber Company, 
of which Mr. Frost was the moving spirit, is also waiting for news, and 
he has just wired E. S. Peters, sheriff of Cariboo, stating that Mr. Frost 
is expected in Vancouver any day, and that he has signified his intention 
of making a settlement with his creditors and undertaking milling opera- 
tions soon. 
The Giscome mill is the largest and most complete sawmill on the 


expensive and difficult work was completed this spring, when a gang of 
men under Engineer Daniels repaired the foundations of the powerhouse, 
and laid down new beds for the big boilers, which are now being reset. 


Durig the past winter people living in the vicinity of Giscombe have 
taken out about 6,000,000 feet of logs for Mr. Frost. These logging 
operations have been carried on by a number of individual contractors, 
and it is these people who have taken legal action to secure payment 
which is not yet forthcoming. Some of those in touch with the Chicago 
end are confident that Mr. Frost will “make good,” and everyone hopes 
that he will be very successful in his financial arrangements, for the 
operation of the big mill after being idle for about five years, means much 
to the Prince George district. 


Mr. Frost visited Prince George in the middle of last month, accom- 


panied by C. Spittler, of Cleveland, a well-known capitalist who Mr. 
Frost is trying to interest in his undertakings in the Fort George district. 
He interviewed his creditors, their lawyers, and the sheriff, and with 
engaging candor stated his case for the future of the mill, showing that 
he was moving heaven and earth to try and raise the capital necessary 
to proceed with the milling Deets this summer, and asking for a 
little more time. 

The Giscome mill, which Mr. Fiat intends to use to cut the logs 
that are available in Eaglet Lake, is in the hands of the liquidators ap- 
pointed after the mill failed under Mr. Frost’s management in war days. 
Arrangements to operate it are arrived at between the liquidator and Mr. 
Frost subject to the latter’s payment of certain claims that are outstand- 
ing to preferred creditors. In addition to the 6,000,000 feet of logs taken 
out during the winter there is available, according to Mr. Frost, some 
8,000,000 feet in addition in the way of logs put in the lake by other com- 
panies and timber available for summer logging. 

The equipment of the Giscome mill is up to date in every respect. 
The original cost of the plant was in the neighborhood of $500,000. The 
capacity of the mill is 140,000 feet in ten hours, and its record cut has 
been 145,000 feet in this period. A double cutting Waterous eight-inch 


band saw and a Wicks Brothers gang saw handles the heavy cut, and’ 


from these saws the handling of lumber throughout the mill is carried 
out with the aid of every labor-saving device imaginable. Waste from 
saws, and the planing mill, is carried off by suction, partly burned beneath 
the boilers and partly consumed in the only encloed burner alog the Isie 
of the G.T.P. This enclosed burner was installed at a cost of $75,000. 
The planing mill plant is as fine as any in the province. There is a drying 
process intalled, and live rollers, and donkey engines, facilitate the 
hadling of lumber and logs throughout the mill. 


A settlement of comfortable cottages, many of which have been 


Giscome Mill from Eaglet Lake. 


line of the G. T. P. in Central British Columbia. This mill was designed 
and built during the war at a location near the mouth of Willow River. 
The location was found to be unsuitable, and after a lot of money had 
been spent at its first site, it was uprooted and moved to the present one 
at the west end of Eaglet Lake. Unfortunately in the second location 
a serious error was made at the time this was chosen, for after the mill 
was constructed the ground was found to be very poor footing for the 
heavy plant, and the whole mill commenced to settle. To remedy the 
foundation troubles special pile driving equipment was recured and an 
underpining stretched clear round the foundations. The last of this 


This mill is the largest sawmilling plant on the line of the G. T. P. from Prince Rupert to Alberta. 
Its probable operation this summer is holding much interest in Central British Columbia. 


built by the mill company, has sprung up about the mill in a well laid out 
village. Electric light from the mill powerhouse is provided in this 
settlement. A good fourteen room hotel run by Fred Underhill, and a 
general store run by A. E. Brown, are established at Giscome. 


ri 


A very short time will indicate whether the operation of the Giscome ~ 


mill under Mr. Frost will proceed this year or not, but in view of the 
large number of logs that have been laid down at points of delivery for 
the mill it is believed that every assistance that can reasonably be expected 
will be granted to Mr. Frost in order that this industry may recommence. 
A good season’s operation may put the mill in line for regular operation. 
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- The timber supply area for the mill is found in the Frost tmber limits, 
which stretch from Eaglet Lake toward the Fraser River, over a distance 
of about fourteen miles.. There are twenty-four sections standing in Mr. 
Frost’s name in the Government records, and these sections average about 
5,000,000 feet each. These limits surround the lake and on the river side 
Mr. Frost proposes to run a light railway into the area to give the best 
form of transportation to the shore of Eaglet Lake. 


4 McArthur Secures Indian 
id Land 


| Sa N April 17th Indian Agent McAllan, of Fraser Lake, called the 

ie Indians of the Fort George tribe together and laid before them 
| the proposal of the McArthur interests to buy or lease 40 acres of their 
Ind:an Reserve at the mouth of Mud River, for the construction of a 
saw mill next year. During the past winter J. D. McArthur has had a 

large gang of men working in his Mud River timber limits, taking out 
ties for a contract of 250,000 that he has taken for delivery on the C.N.R. 
His future plans call for the construction of a sawmill at the mouth of 
the Mud River, and it was for the purpose of acquiring a site and settling 
details that he recently. paid a visit to Prince George. 

The Indians agreed to sell, but would not lease, and a price was 
agreed upon and the deal put through by the efforts of the Indian Agent 
and the representative of the McArthur company. The Mud River 
reserve is not occupied by any of the Fort George Indians, who use it 
only as a summer fishing camp and gardening plot. There remains in the 
hands of the Indians some 57 acres not-affected by the sale of land to 
Mr. McArthur. 


Prince George Pulp Mill 


The pulp mill project which it is believed in the central interior 
country will be located at Prince George before very long, is being dis- 
cussed at this writing between the principals and Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Minister of Lands for British Columbia. The meeting between the pulp 

- mill people and the minister is taking place at Montreal, where a number 
of the principals reside. These negotiations will occupy some time, and 
| have been interrupted to some extent through the unfortunated death of 
the father of Hon. T. D. Pattullo, which occurred at Woodstock a few 
~~ days ago. 
All sorts of rumors have been published on the coast recently 
_ regarding this mill, and during the time that Mayor J. H. Johnson, of 
_ Prince George, was on the coast attending the onvention of the Associated 
Boards of Trade of British Columbia, Vacouver and Victoria papers 
printed an interview in which it was stated that the mill was definitely 
settled upon, and would be built as soon as possible, construction to 
commence some time in June. Without going too closely into the matter 
of responsibility for this extraordinary report, its origin is found to 
exist in the statement published in a Prince George newspaper that the 
Bathurst Company, Limited, of Bathurst, N.B., was going into the 
business of manufacturing ‘news print and would commence the con- 
struction of a news print mill in June. It so happens that Angus McLean, 
president of the Bathurst Company, Limited, is the moving spirit behind 
the Prince George venture, and in the excitement of the convention, when 
the northern pulp mill prospects were a subject of uniform interest, the 
activities at Bathurst became mixed up with the prospects at Prince 
George with a disturbing result. 
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Foresters Photograph Moose 


Remarkable Picture of Moose Taken by Party Under District 
Forester Bonney, of Prince George. 


ARLY in April District Forester Bonney, of Prince George, returned 

from a reconnaisance into the McGregor River section of his 

territory, accompanied by Captain Brewer, of the forestry force, and a 
dog musher named Slim Papst. 

The McGregor River, or the North Fork of the Fraser, is better 
_known to old timers as the Big Salmon River. It was changed during 
the war, in honor of the late Captain J. Herrick McGregor, B.C.L.S., who 
was killed in France early in the war. In pioneer days in Central British 
Columbia J. Herrick McGregor did a great deal of valuable exploratory 
and survey work, which was carried on for years after his retirement 
_ from the active field by his firm, Gore & McGregor, Limited, of Victoria. 
In order to secure a traverse of the upper reaches of the little known 
McGregor River, and to obtain a rough estimate of the timber stand, 
_ District Fore-ter Bonney and his party went in over the Clearwater pass, 
_ striking the McGregor River on its upper reacher where the valley is 
rather narrow. The entire trip lasted sixteen days. 
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During the journey only eight trappers were encountered, all of 
whom seemed to be taking fairly good catches. The signs of moose were 
very plentiful, and in several places it was easy to see that the timber 
wolves were taking toll of these animals in the heavy snow. Several 
carcasses of more moose were found, killed by the packs. 

At one point, where the party came suddenly upon the river bank 
from the timber, the remarkable photograph which illustrates this article 
was taken by Captain Brewer. Is shows six moose tracking up the frozen 
river and round the bend of the river for which the leading animal is 


heading, a further band of moose are hidden from the camera. This is 
only one of the remarkable moose pictures secured by Captain Brewer 
on this trip, but it is the best of his collection, and appears in “The 
Western Lumberman’” for the first time in any publication. 

The traverse of the McGregor River will also serve to give data 
for the correction of existing maps of that country, which are very 
sketchy at present. The McGregor River joins the main body of the 
Fraser 68 miles from Prince George. 


The Dominion Forestry Department has ordered three specimen 
spruce logs from Arnold K. Skives, president of the Aleza Lake Mills, 
on the G. T. P. near Prince George. These logs are required for exhibi- 
tion purposes, and are to be of Englemann spruce, for which the central 
interior is famed. 


V. N. Bogue, for some years connected with the Newlands Sawmills 
Limited, has returned to Prince George from a trip to Portland, Oregon, 
where the big Willapa Lumber Company, a $4,000,000 concern, with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis and Omaha, has engaged him 
to buy spruce in Canada. 


George E. McLaughlin, proprietor of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, of Willow River, arrived in Prince George a few days ago to 
commence milling operations. The mill is now in full operation and will 
cut about 2,000,000 feet this season. 


To date forty-eight wooden houses, financed by the 

Federal Government under the Better Housing Act, have been 
built in the city for returned men. Ten more are nearing completion 
now and an additional two will be started when all the houses at pre- 
sent under construction are finished. 

Wooden house building is more active in Victoria now than it has 
been for some years, and the same cond:tion is true in the surrounding 
districts and in the agricultural communities further north. Building 
officials say that the boom in garage building of a few years ago has 
given place to a boom in home construction. “People are going in 
for homes instead of motor cars, it would appear by our figures,” one 


gramme. 


ge HE City of Victoria is winding up its better house building pro- 


—— 
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city building official told The WESTERN LUMBERMAN. The 
houses at present under construction are practically all small bungalows 
but they all are helping to stimulate the local lumber’/demand which is 
considerably more active than it has been for a long time. Lumbermen 
realize this and local mills are taking active steps to secure local orders 
which fit in nicely with the production of Japanese squares. 


How North American logging and lumbering methods are being 
introduced into India was explained by J. Lafon, of Lahore, Punjab, 
and formerly of the British Columbia forestry service, when he visited 
Victoria recently during a trip to Canada to purchase sawmill machinery 
for use in India. Mr. Lafon left the provincial forestry service here to 
go to India in 1917, and for three years he was Forest Engineer for the 
Indian Government—an appointment which took him all over the tim- 
ber-bearig portions of India, from the teak forests of Burmah to the 
spruce belts of the Himalayas. His work with the Central Government 
ended last fall, but he has been engaged in a two-year appointment with 
the Punjab Government. 


Modern methods of handling soft woods will be introduced in the 
northern portion of the province under Mr. Lafon’s direction, and it is 
to purchase mill machinery for these operations that he has come to 
Canada and the United States. The machinery will be shipped from this 
continent to Hora, on a tributary of the Indus River. The logs will be 
handled as nearly as possible in accordance with the most modern log- 
ging methods in British Columbia or the United States. The lumber 
will be sold in the Punjab. 

There is a huge demand for lumber in India now, Mr. Lafon de- 
clared. As lumber which will resist the ravages of the white ants is needed 
particularly, teak and deodar are in heaviest demand. Creosoted ties 
are needed for railway work in large quantities also, Mr. Lafon added. 

The Indian authorities have inaugurated a forward-looking policy of 
forest conservation to develop and protect the lumber resources of the 
Himalayas, the Western Ghats and Burmah. The character of the In- 
dian forest, Mr. Lafon explained, fluctuates greatly with the precipitation 
in various areas. As a whole, however, the forests are not so dense as 
on Vancouver Island, so that cruising is not so difficult, he said. 


As a result of the present plans to introduce modern forestry methods 
into India, a sawmill town, very much like those scattered all over 
British Columbia, will even be hidden away in the recesses of the Hima- 
layas, Mr. Lafon stated. Such centres of lumbering activity will spring 
up as rapidly as did sawmills in the Old Country during the Great 
War, under the skilled supervision of Canadian experts. 

Mr. Lafon will return to India after a short visit to the United 
States. 


A new sawmill is to be erected at North Campbellton, on Campbell 
River, at the north of Vancouver Island soon, according to word which 
reached Victoria recently. 


The Copley Logging Company, of Mill Bay, has commenced to 
supply logs to the Sidney Mills Ltd., of Sidney.The last boom brought 
down from Mill Bay to the G. H. Walton’s Sidney plant contained 
300,000 feet. The Copley concern has been operating at Mill Bay for 
about twenty years. 


As a result of the installation of an electric generating plant at its 
mill, the Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. Ltd., has offered to supply elec- 
trical power to the town of Port Alberni. Up to the present the civic 
authorities have not accepted the Company’s power proposition. 


The Canadian Forestry Association’s splendidly-equipped forestry 
exhibition car, which annually tours Canada to show the people the 
necessity of forest preservation, started its 1922 trip through the Do- 
minion on Vancouver Island recently. Stopping at all important towns 
on the Island, it attracted wide attention and its numerous costly exhibits 
were viewed by thousands. 

The car contained specimens of all important Canadian woods, as 
well as models showing their many uses—these models ranging from 
matches to canoes. There were, in addition, striking models showing 
how timber should be cut so as to preserve the forests and exhibits 
demonstrating the terrible havoc which fire annually wrecks in Canadian 
forests. Diagrams and pictures, illustrating the extent of fire waste and 
the importance of preserving the forests to protect huge lumber and 
other manufacturing industries also were contained in the big collection 
on view in the car. The walls of the car are lined with beautiful col- 
ored photographs of timber and lumbering operations and of pulp mills, 
match factories and other industries dependent upon the forests. 

“The interest with which the car has been greeted on Vancouver 
Island augurs well for the success of this year’s tour,’ Gerald Blythe, 
an official of the Forestry Association, who was in charge of the car, 
told a representative of THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN. “The tour 
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of the car costs a lot of money, but we believe that it is money well 
spent. Undoubtedly the people who look over these exhibits are deeply 
impressed with the necessity of preserving the forest resources of Can- 
ada, whether they are interested directly in the lumbering business or 
not. We strive to make them realize that all Canadians are indirectly if 
not directly, interested in the industry and that Canadian -prosperity is 
affected vitally by conditions in the industry. We urge the lumberman 
and logger to cut timber in such a way that the forests are not destroyed 
and we point out to the layman the danger of leaving burning camp fires 
in the woods. The tour of the forestry car from the west of Canada 
clear through to Nova Scotia cannot but have an important effect on 
the minds of the public and of lumbermen also.” 


The Victoria City Council’s attempt to solve its unemployment prob- 
lem by paying unemployed men to gather in logs and saw them up, has 
proved a failure and the council is congratulating itself that it squeezed 
out of the experiment with the loss only of a few hundred dollars. The 
Lillian Small, a substantial gasoline work boat, was used by the unem- 
ployed in their log quests about Victoria waters, but when the unem- 
ployed failed to find any logs, were battered about by storms and finally 
grew discouraged, the craft was tied up. The mayor and aldermen have 
come to the conclusion that logs should be left to loggers who know 
their business. 


The Sweeny Cooperage Company, of Victoria, has started an effort 
to educate the prairie and eastern markets to a proper appreciation of 
the value of Douglas Fir as material for barrel staves. 
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The Lemon Gonnason Lumber Company, of Victoria, is shipping . 


consignments of doors to Australia on nearly every ship sailing for the 
Atipodes now. 


Manufacture of silos is proceeding at the Bainbridge Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill outside Port Alberni. Ten silos recently were shipped to 
Ireland for use in agricultural exhibitions to show Irish farmers the ad- 
vantage of wooden silos manufactured under the special patent rights 
held by the Bainbridge concern. The Company is developing a market 
on the prairies and in the United States. The silos manufactured at 
Bainbridge are different to the usual model, as they are built of notched 
boards lying parallel to the ground instead of standing vertical. On 
account of this peculiar method of construction climatic conditions and 
resulting expansion or shrinkage does not affect the stability of the silo, 
it is claimed. 


The present demand for Jap squares will continue in Japan, accord- 
ing to H. A. Hawthorne, a Seattle lumberman, who arrived in Victoria 
from the Orient recently. Deflation of prices in Japan was the con- 
dition behind Japan’s present raids on the lumber production of the 
Pacific Coast of this continent, he said. Inflation had continued in 
Japan long after western nations had deflated prices, he pointed out. 


Many lumbermen are finding now, however, that many Japanese de- 
mands are replacement orders that were received last winter, but had 


to be rejected on account of inability to deliver them. The Japanese are 
taking advantage of reduced transpacific rates which have dropped more 
than $5 a thousand during the last few months. 


Not only will Japanese continue heavy buying on this coast, but, 


it is believed among Island lumbermen, will purchase timber limits and — 


start logging operation on their own account. 
negotiating for a huge tract of timber in the richly-timbered Alberni 
country belonging to American capitalists. 
the Island also is being put through now, it is stated. No definite an- 
nouncement on the matter has been made yet, however. 


Construction May Make a Record Year 
I T is estimated that ninety per cent. of the men who were unemployed 


during the winter are ordinarily associated with some branch of the 
building industry. This indicates another phase of the importance of 


A deal for another area on 


this industry in the general prosperity of the country. Various organ- — 


izations and other influences are at work to bring about a resumption — 


of building on a broader scale in the Spring. Secretary George Gander, 
of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange, has stated that building costs are 
now 35 per cent. below the peak so there should be some encouragement 
on this score. It must not be thought, however, that building has fallen 
off to any great extent, for building to a value of $240,000,000 was 
done in Canada during 1921, which, taking into consideration the decline 
in prices as compared with 1920, revealed a bigger volume of building 
last year than in the immediately preceding years. The anticipated 
increase in building this year, if it materializes, will not have to go far 
to create a record. : 
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~Swiss-Canadian Relations 


Announcement of the “Mercure Suisse,’? Geneva 


* 

% 

i T is a well-known principle of economics that an increase of mutual 
| trade exchange between two countries follows necessarily a more 


complete comprehension of their economic conditions. 


Carl P. Huebscher, Consul-General. 


Canada. 


are articles by: 


The “Mercure Suisse,” an economic review published in Geneva, 
being convinced of this fact, has just issued a special number, magnifi- 
cently illustrated, for the purpose of increasing the commercial and 
industrial relations between Switzerland and Canada. This number 
(Swiss-Canadian Relations) is placed under the official patronage of the 
very active ad distinguished representative of Switzerland in Canada, Mr. 


to the “Mercure Suisse” a collection of remarkable photographs of 


Thanks also the collaboration of specialists and prominent 
writers, this number constitutes a complete review of the Swiss-Canadian 
trade relations, and a practical guide to exporters and importers. There 
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The need for the information which will be obtained as a result 
of this study has been felt for years, but the organization has not existed, 
nor has financial provision been made for this important research until 
recently. In outlining the methods to be followed in starting and carrying 
this project to a finish, this statement by the laboratory contains the gist 
of the objectives and scope of the work. 


“The field study ontlined has for its primary purpose the determ‘n- 
ation of the best air seasoning practice for the commercially important 
woods of the United States. The practice will be worked out on lumber, 
plank and heavy dimension and in the case of some species, on the 
small dimension stock required by the secondary wood-using indus- 
tries as well. By the best seasoning practice there is meant that practice 
from which will result the fastest drying rates consistent with the least 
depreciation in stock, the lowest cost of handling, and the least amount 
of required yard space. The study resolves itself into a determination 
of the drying rates for the species involved as they are influenced by 
the variables of piling, stickering, spacing, etc., together with a deter- 
mination of the relative depreciation and of the handling and yard 
storage costs resulting under each variable.” 

Following the completion of the installation work in the southern 
pine field the laboratory representatives will do similar work in Cal.fornia 
at plants in the sugar pine and redwood regions. Co-operation has been 


ae : : f arranged with the California Redwood Association and with the Calif- 

I Ed. Bauty, chief editor of the Review: ? d ornia White and Sugar Pine Association for carrying on the work in 

17 “Deux pays faits pour se comprendre.” (Two countries that state on those important species. Several study units will also be 

BE made to understand each other). placed this summer at mills in New York state under the co-operative 

|= Carl P. Huebscher, L.L.D., Consul-General for Switzerland in direction of the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 

i Canada: versity. The species tentatively selected there has been birch although 
“Swiss-Canadian Trade Relations.” white pine, spruce, or hemlock may be dried in addition to or substituted 

i? Watson Griffin, former superintendent of the Commercial Intelli- for the hardwood. 

| gence branch of the Department of Commerce, Ottawa: Further co-operative arrangements have not been made largely be- 
“Commerce and Industry of Canada.” cause the work in immediate prospect with the associations mentioned 

P. Christe, editor of the “Prix Courant,” Montreal: will consume the greater part of the year for the men assigned to this 

li “Similitude des conditions economiques de la Suisse et du we “42 

‘" Canada” (similarity of the economic conditions of Switzerland Di 2) tae 

laa and Canada). A aly | A ] 

; S. Gintzburger, Swiss Consul in Vancouver, B.C.: NGANS y ppca 

ti “The Swiss in the Provinces of Alberta and British 


Columbia.” s i ‘HE Canadian Forestry Association has arranged to have attached 

Th. Niggli, secretary of the Zurich Silk Association : _ to all menu cards used on the dining cars of the Canadian Pacific 
“The Swiss Silk Industry.” Railway and the Canadian National Railways that operate in British 

Rew. dEverstas: Columbia during the next couple of months a card reading as follows: 
“La Suisse Industrielle et Commerciale” (Swiss industry 


4 

| and trade and Canada). 4 
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This review contains information on Trade Intelligence Offices by ee ap eee ae CUT OL ann Line Sent) Lil aereeleae MELGCr 


H. Muret, “Directeur du Comptoir Suisse des Industries Alimentaires et valley. 

: ” is i in Isn’t it true that the call of the Outdoors is the call oftrees. 
Agricoles, Lausanne, by Boos Jegher, secretary of the Sw ee Purchas § The hospitalities of Nature mean little except when associated with 
Office, Zurich, by the Swiss Industrial Bureau, Lausanne, and by the 


living trees. 
: H j Last summer 308 parties of campers in British Columbia struck 
Swiss Tourist Information Office. an unfair blow at the rights and privileges of fellow campers, 
fellow sportsmen and nature-lovers, by starting 308 disastrous 
‘ forest fires. 


308 camping groups failed to put out their camp fires and 
cigarettes. Such personal acts killed the camping, fishing and hunt- 


The “Mercure Suisse” places, free of charge, a number of this 
publication at the disposal of persons who would be interested in receiv- 
ing it. Please apply to the Consulate-General of Switzerland at Montreal, TRENOWOR ianine Kawato miles: 


) 212 Drummond Street. Don’t be a kill-joy. The forest is made for the fellow who 
| follows after you. 


Today’s campfire may cover a township of timber by tomorrow. 
Take a few decent precautions. 


: ! = y Enjoy the woods There’s nothing to fear except Fire. And 
Air Seasoning Study Launched seldom fire, either, except what you start. A i 


lf All big fires commence as little ones. A minute’s care may 

i NDER plans formulated by the Forest Products Laboratory in Ravese Cantunys Of wate: 

, connection with its country-wide study to determine the best air 
seaconing practice for the commercially important woods of the United 
States, the first study units are now being placed at plants in the southern 

pine field. Through co-operative arrangements with the Southern Pine 

IF Association and the lumber companies concerned, representatives of 

_ the laboratory are now directing the initiation of the study at these 


THE CANADIAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


After the above has been used for a seasonable time a new card 
with another message will be used instead. 


Forest Branch Collections for the Month 


| plants: 
I Natalbany Lumber Company, Natalbany, La. . ; of March 
iP Wausau-Southern Lumber Company, Laurel, Mass. Timber Licenses— 
r Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, Century, Fla. Renewals: i -sit3 Stier oo eke $87,001.40 
i King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bon Ami, La. icon SH en yi Cs 7e es eeese cee ee he ee nee cet 160.00 
a Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, Malvern, Ark. etic yp sl CS eae meee Rect area eare eee teeta eee 22- 4,338.15 
iP Kirby Lumber Company, Bessmay, Texas. ————— $91,499.55 
\a ; : : blanclopeerncs Ticencesnre: sents). illu eu 600.00 
c Directing the work of installation of the lumber piles and recording k : 
instruments are these laboratory engineers: J. D. Studley, in charge Timber Leases— 
of the air seasoning study, and J. S. Mathewson of the Section of [Rare pie gs Re rt 9 oA a $30,992.44 
_ Timber Physics. The men report that preliminary supervisory work will SITS onal GSS GIA fe BAL Oe  a 25.00 
have been completed by the latter part of April and by that time the Initerestvone) inher eases...) ct) cas 29.29 
co-operating companies will be recording actual air seasoning data. pa pert 31,046.73 
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Timber Sales— 
TER ea teal ac Daa ATT ES ES CRN tO EE ee $ 8,041.08 
Shampasey Sete ee eee Se eee 34,283.05 
raisins ee CR Le eee 1,514.98 
A tivertising. 4 ERs iS Ie ee ee 329.90 
44,169.61 
Scale and Royalty— 
Timber Royalty’ J.) sees SAR eee $80,979.11 
Sealing: WE ees! 26.15 ot Ne aE eee 144.28 
Scaling Eixpenses |) eee ister sree eee eee 22.00 
bimber Taw. 02 U2 tee ae ae ee ee ee 15,549.11 
Srespass+: Penalty vi. Se eee O7295 
97,012.45 
Miscellaneous sz :-h.ck ies Mk or AA TOW ct RE aaa: Se clean 438.28 
Griz iti PGES! kf I Us PRS AI oe EN a ee Bee eee 431.64 
$265,198.26 
Forest Protection Fund— 
itd ber TICICenSeS ates eee ee - $9,995.77 
Pamiber: Sal est see Stee Abe A eee 1,258.46 
amber WeeasSesies Wie 21.03. AU eee ae SH / alll 
CrowasGerant: Lands? Si ene eee 246.65 
$14,757.99 
Retind tos Votes) ales we Tk TM A ae eae eRe ass eee 2,636.39 
Scaling: und Collections ities eae rene eee ere eae 12,146.15 


(Continued from page 24). 


The boiler house contains six 250-horsepower and one 500-horse- 
power Babcox & Wilcox boilers, and one 500-horsepower Goldie-Mc- 
Cullough boiler, all fitted with superheaters. The boilers are designed to 
burn both mill refuse and coal and are all equipped with Jones Automatic 
Stokers. 

A fuel bin of frame construction, 40 feet by 160 feet and 48 feet 
in height stores the sawmill refuse; which is conveyed directly to the 
boilers as required. 


~ The power equipment of the engine room consists ofe one West- 


inghouse-Parsons Steam Turbine, 2000 k.w., 1250 r.p.m., condensing, one 
Allis-Chalmers, 1000 k.w. horizontal cross compound 120 r.p.m. Corliss 
valve engine, condensing, direct connected to a 1000 k.w., 22 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycle alternator; one Bobb-Armstrong 750 k.w., vertical cross 
compound 120r.p.m., Corliss valve engine, condensing, direct connected 
to a 750 k.w. 2200 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle alternator. One 60 k.w. D. C. 
steam driven exciter set, and one 45 k.w. M. G. exciter cet; one Robb 
Engine, 11x12 inches side crank, class G., driving 140-inch fan, supplying 
air to boiler furnaces. Three 300 K. V. A. shell type single phase 2200- 
6000 volt transformers; one 18 panel switchboard, which controls gen- 
erators and power distribution; two 25 K. V. A. single phase lighting 
transformers 2200-110-220 volts; three 25 K. V. A. single phase Booster 
transformers. All motors of 50-horsepower and over are 2200 volts, 
and all below 50-horsepower are 440 volt. 


The water supply is taken from Lake Victoria, two miles east of 
the plant, at 300 feet elevation above high water. The water is pumped 
over an intervening hill, 270 feet above lake elevation, by two 8-inch 
two-stage centrifugal pumps operated by two 175-horsepower ‘motors 
running at 1/50 rpm. Fifty per cent. of the power required to run 
these pumps is recovered by a water wheel and genartor situated at 140 
feet elevation above mill site. 
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This company operates two other plants, one at Swanson Bay and 
the other at Wood Fibre, formerly known as Mill Creek, on Howe Sound. 
The Powell River Company, Limited 

The construction of the mills of the Powell River Company started 
in and was completed and began operation in The present 
capacity is 225 tons of newsprint a day with an excess capacity of 
sulphite of 25 tons daily. The plant is located at Powell River on the 
west coast of British Columbia and represents an investment of approx- 
imately six and a half million dollars. 

The city which has been built for the accommodation of the em- 
ployees is a thoroughly modern one. Comfortable, well-built and down 
to date houses are provided at a nominal rental. Different models of 
houses are provided for the varying needs. There is a first class hotel, 
bachelor quarters, hospital, three churches and a school. 


The streets are hard surfaced, have electric lights, steam heat for — 


the buildings, big assembly hall and a fine park system. There is a good 
bathing beach and what is probably the finest outdoor bowling green 
in the province. Wooden bowling alleys are also provided. A squash 
court will likely be the next addition to the recreation features and a golf 
course is in the possible not far distant future. 

Among the plans for the future development of the civic part of 
the city is a club house. This will not be undertaken, however, until 
such time as the company is satisfied that they have just the idea that 
will work out successfully with the employees. Many institutional club 
houses have been abandoned after having cost many thousands of dol- 
lars, in one instance a plant costing $60,000 was entirely given up 
because of lack of proper use by the people for whom it was provided. 

An additional machine of the new fast running type is also a matter 


of serious consideration and will be added as soon as the directorate of — 


the company is sure that all the experimental stages have been passed 
with them. The present machines run at a rate of about /00 feet a 
minute; the latest type machine runs at 1,000 feet a minute, making 
a very marked increase in the capacity of each machine, or more than 
forty per cent. 

The Pacific Mills, Limited 


The plant of the Pacific Mills, Limited, is located at Ocean Falls, 
B. C. Construction work was begun on the present plant in 1916. The 
first two machines were started in 1917 and two more were added in 
1918. The present production 200 tons a day of newsprint and 30 tons 
of kraft and sulphite wrapping papers. 

There has been built another modern city at this place. More than 
200 thoroughly modern dwellings house the employees, and there is a 
hospital, department store, boarding house and all the requirements of 
an up-to-date Canadian city. 

More than 900 men are employed at this plant in excess of those 
used in the logging operations. 


Further Developments 


It is impossible to tell what future developments in paper making 
will bring forth. Celluose or woody fibre occurs in many forms, some 
of which are of very rapid growth. It may be that some annual plant 
will be found or developed by some “Burbank” of the future that will 
furnish the fibre needed and relieve our timber of the present tremendous 
demands upon it. 

It may be that reforestration of cut off areas with the more rapidly 
growing woods will take care of the problem, but it is certain that in this 
problem we have one of the most important in the economics of our 
modern lives. 


B.C. Timber---Its Strength, Durability and Uses 


Douglas Fir—Strength by Laboratory Tests—Weaknesses Caused by Imperfections 
—Grading Systems. 


By VANCOUVER STAFF 


ANY inquiries having come to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
from time to time as to where information might be secured 
regarding the strength, durability and uses of the principal Bri- 

tish Columbia woods, and the ascertained difficulty of securing such 
information has lead us to gather all such information available and put 
it in connected form so that it may be readily accessable to those desir- 
ing the same. Most of the matter to be given here can be found in 
various publications of the Canadian and United States governments. 
Some of the determination have been made by the Forest Product Labor- 
atories of the Dominion and some by the Federal Forest Product Labor- 


atories at Madison, Wisconsin. 

matter available in a connected series of articles that will, when com- 
plete, make a fair text book on the whole subject. 
Douglas Fir 

Of the principal woods of British Columbia, Douglas Fir is by 

far the most important species, in the place it occupies in structural 

and other fields where woods are used as well as in the volume of its 

manufactured products. This timber is found principally along the coast 


region of B. C. with a considerably smaller proportion in the central — 
and northern parts. The fir in the coastal section is preferable, gen-— 


It will be our endeavor to give all the — 
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erally, to that of the interior and seems to have attained growth under 
the most favorable conditions in that locality. 

Wood, generally, is not homogeneous in its structure like steel, but 
is made up of hollow fibres averaging, in the case of fir, cedar, hemlock 
and spruce, about one-eights of an inch in length. Ninety per cent of 
_ these fibres are placed paralell and run lengthwise to the tree. The other 
ten per cent will be found in groups in various places and running in a 
more or less horizontal direction. Where there are any knots or other 
abnormal growth the fibres will be found running in different directions 
and this, as will be seen later, has a deleterious effect on the strength of 
the wood. 

The average of a cubic foot of absolutely dry wood of any of the 
four varieties of timber mentioned above is from about 25 to 30 pounds. 
In any particular species the weight usually varies about 4% from the 
average, with occasional values as much as 16% above or below the 
average. Douglas fir in general will fall within 2% of the average, with 
occasional values up to 8% or 10% above or below the average. The 
actual density for the solid substance is the same for all woods, the 
difference in density being accounted for by the size of the air space in 
the hollow fibre. For example, the solid wall substance in cedar is much 
less in proportion to the open space than in Douglas fir, with the result 
- that a cubic foot of the latter wood is much heavier than a like volume 
of the former. 

It has been found that there is a definite relation between the density 
and strength of timbers. The crushing strength and stiffness in a beam 
_ increase almost directly as the density or specific gravity of the absolutely 
dry wood increases. That is, the heavier the wood the stronger and stiffer 
it will be. Hardness and strength in compression perpendicular to the 
grain increase as the square of the density, that is, a specimen of a certain 
weight per cubic foot, absolutely dry, will be only one-quarter as hard or 
as strong in perpendicular compression as another sample which is twice 
as heavy and absolutely dry. Also the greater the density the greater 
the shock-resisting properties. 

There is a wide difference also in the moisture content of the differ- 
ent members of the conifer family. In the same tree there is usually 
found a great difference between the sapwood and the heartwood, and 
in some cases between the upper and lower parts of the tree. The heart- 
wood usually has a very low and the sapwood a very high water content. 


Increase in the moisture content has but little effect on the strength 
in approximately green timber, because the increase above about 25% 
to 30%, the fibre saturation point, does not materially affect the mechan- 
‘ical properties of the wood. A decrease bringing the moisture content 
| below 25% causes a very considerable increase as the moisture content 
| diminishes, and as a result the strength may be, in instances, doubled if 
_ the moisture is reduced from 25% to 12%, approximately the summer 
_ air-dry condition. In practice, however, the seasoning generally causes 
| checking or other defects to develop to an extent that may offset much of 
_ the increase of strength due to the drying. Timbers that are used 
structurally may become wet and thereby revert to the co-efficients for 
| green timber, safety therefore would suggest figuring on the basis of 
green timbers. 


| a In the shrinking due to seasoning the lengthwise shrinkage is much 
less than the radial, with the result that slash grained lumber shrinks 
_ much more than edge or vertical grain. Shrinkage does not begin as a 

_ tule until the moisture has been reduced to below 25%, or the point of 
fibre saturation. The longitudinal shrinkage is usually negligible while 
_ the radial is from 2% to 6%, and tangenitally 5% to 8%. The shrinkage 
| * in volume is 7% to 13% in the extreme cases, but is usually about 10%. 


Decay, rot or dry-rot in wood was originally supposed to be a 
_ chemical action similar to the rusting of iron, and the delicate lace-like 
_ plants, touch brackets, or brown leathery growths were supposed to be 
attracted by the decayed wood rather than to be the cause of the rotting. 
Since 1870, however, it has been definitely established that these growths 
are the outer, visible sign of fungi, the delicate threads of which thor- 
| oughly penetrate the wood and absorbe much of its substance, the result 
| being the so-called rotten wood, the strength of which is entirely 

destroyed. In the course of constructing a building care should be taken 
_ to prevent the timber from becoming thoroughly wet. In many cases 
wood contains fungus to an entirely negligible extent, but if this same 
wood is soaked in water and placed in a building with a moderately high 
temperature the fungus immediately grows and causes a greater or less 
_ deterioration of the wood. Provided proper care is taken in the selection 
and handling of timbers, the danger from dry-rot is low, except under 
very moist or humid conditions, and in such cases treatment with creosote, 
zine chloride, mercuric chloride, sodium fluoride, or some other substance 
__ which prevents fungus growth, is advisable. 


| ¥ The natural resistance of wood against decay is known as durability. 
_ Any wood placed in a situation favorable to the development of fungi 

|. will decay, but there is considerable difference in various woods as to 
* 


| x Tesistance to decay. The cedars are perhaps the most resistant to fungous 
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action of all Canadian woods. Douglas fir and longleaf pine are quite 
durable, and western larch and eastern tamarack offer considerable re- 
sistance to fungi. The pines, spruces, hemlocks, and firs offer less 
resistance to decay when they are placed in positions favorable to the 
development of fungi. This does not mean that these latter woods cannot 
be used for many purposes with perfect satisfaction, but it does certainly 
indicate that many species should not be put into conditions favorable 
to the development of fungi, unless they are properly protected. And 
this naturally leads to the point that many of the less resistant and lower- 
priced species may be used in place of more durable but higher priced 
woods, if the former have been properly treated with creosote, mercuric 
chloride or in some other way which prohibits the action of the fungi in 
them. Very little is known of the influence of density or durability. The 
heavier woods are not necessarily the more durable, since some of the 
lightest woods, for example, the cedars, have excellent lasting properties, 
while some of the heavier woods are less durable. Likewise the resin 
content of such species as contain resin, is not definitely proven to increase 
the durability. The toxic value of resin is low, but the presence of resin 
in wood seems to keep out moisture and air, and apparently acts in this 
way as a kind of natural preservative. It is a well-known fact that posts 
of pitchy wood last much longer than similar posts having a low resin 
content. It is reasonable, therefore, to consider that a high per cent of 
resin increases the durability of a wood. Douglas fir has, so far as it 
has been used, proved to be very durable. In moist situations western 
hemlock is unfortunately somewhat subject to dry-rot, and eastern hem- 
lock is considered to be one of the less durable of the woods used for 
structural purposes, at least as far as resistance to decay is concerned. 
Either of these woods give good satisfaction under many conditions, but 
if they are to be placed in moist situations they should be treated with 
some preservative. It is, however, important to note that hemlock is 
perfectly satisfactory if it is entirely submerged in water. Canadian 
woods are quite as durable as any of the species ordinarily imported. — 

As has been stated above, it is a general rule that the heavier a wood 
is the stronger and harder it will be. This is not only the case in com- 
paring one species with another, but also where timber of the same 
species are examined. The effect of knots and other defects is taken up 
in the section on grading, but some of the more general results may be 
stated here. 


The density or absolutely dry weight of wood is usually a direct 
measure of its strength. Wood with a considerable development of 
summer-wood is generally heavier and stronger than wood with a smaller 
proportion of summer-wood. 

Checks and shakes in beams reduce the area which resists horizontal 


shear and are most harmful when they are in the centre half of the height 
of the beam. 


Very rapid or very slow growth in conifers usually produces a wood 
lacking in density and of inferior strength. 

The strength of posts or columns containing knots decreases as the 
knots increase in size. 

Sound knots do not weaken wood subjected to compression per- 
vendicular to the grain. 

Large specimens tested in compression perpendicular to the grain 
show but little increase in strength due to seasoning. 

If structural timbers are seasoned slowly, in order to avoid checking, 
there should be an increase in strength, but it is not safe to base working 
stresses on results secured from any but green material. 


Mechanical Properties 


Following are the results of a series of tests on Douglas fir and the 
deductions that may be made from the same: 

1. Tests on 8x16 inch bridge stringers gave the following average 
stresses. The likelihood of variations from these averages due to defects 
in the timber and to other causes, is discussed under separate headings. 


Table 1 


Results of tests on green Douglas fir bridge stringers. 


Fibre Stress Modulus of Modulus of 
at Elastic Limit Rupture Elasticity 
Hee, per Ups. per 1,000 Lbs. 
salts pein i 
orally q q. in per Sq. in. 
Green BO aes se Ps 4,346 6,753 1,654 
BTS OV yc te cassette tee done 4,690 7,070 
Merchantable— ; nes 
Green, 24 her aad ToD as 3,895 5,878 1,481 
SIPEG ye te. see hia eye 4,625 6,472 1,567 
Seconds— 
auch wes ARE EM ds Re 3,538 5,188 1,328 
ia dityaales ede we Wh ks 3,740 4,551 1,2 
All Grades— ee 
A i te stan en 4,000 6,000 1,510 
PITA ATG hi ee ad oe 9) 4,467 6,327 1,540 


_ The properties of green material as derived from tests on small 
pieces free from defects are as follows: 
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Table 2 


Results of tests on small clear pieces of green Douglas fir. 
Pounds per 
Square Inch. 


Bending— 
Pibre stress at telastie) limit; cc oe eee 5,500 
Modulus} Of rupture) 2icc 58 eee eee pe eee te 8,400 
Modulustof elasticity x 2.2 = hc oo ac ie ae ee 1,600,000 
Compression parallel to grain— 
Grush-Streneth at elastics Timatt 9 Ae ee renee ee eee eee 3,600 
Crushing strength modulus of elasticity ‘2 4,100 
SROSVING : sc scene fhe occ. EERE Seca eee ae See ee eee one ere 700 


By careful air-seasoning to a moisture as low as 15 per cent the 
strength of small clear specimens may be increased approximately 35 
per cent. 

2. Douglas fir varies greatly in quality, the different strength 
functions ranging in value 50 per cent above and below the averages 
quoted. The manner in which the tests are grouped between these limits 
is shown in diagrams 2 and 3, pages 20 and 21. 

3. The analysis of the results to determine the relations existing 
between physical characteristics and mechanical properties of the wood 
show : 

(a) That so-called red and yellow fir have practically the same 
strength; the yellow, however, contains fewer defects and is much 
more uniform in rate of growth. 

(b) The mechanical strength varies directly with dry weight; that 
is, the heavier the wood the greater is its mechanical strength. The 
average oven-dry weight of Douglas fir is 28.8 pounds per cubic foot; the 
average weight of the green material is approximately 38.4 pounds per 
cubic foot; and the average weight of thoroughly air-seasoned material 
is, approximately 33.1 pounds per cubic foot. 

(c) The greatest strength of Douglas fir is most frequently asso- 

ciated with the rate of growth between 12 and 16 rings radial inch. 
(d) Knots and cross grains are the most significant factors in 
grading Douglas fir in structural sizes. The size and position of knots 
and the condition of the wood around them should be considered in 
judging their effect on the mechanical properties of the wood. The pres- 
ence of knots appreciably decreases the strength of green Douglas fir in 
compression parallel to grain; the decrease is 22 per cent with knots 
greater than 11% inches in diameter ; 14 per cent with knots less than 114 
inches and greater than one-half inch; and 6 per cent in knots one-half 
inch in diameter or less. The decrease in compression strength at the 
elastic limit is 22 per cent, 13 per. cent and 5 per cent, respectively. (See 
table6.) In beams the presence of knots affects most the modulus of 
rupture: The fibre stress at the elastic limit and the modulus of elasticity 
apparently are more dependent upon the quality of the wood, and are 
much less influenced by such defects. 


(4) The tendency of specifications for Douglas fir in structural 
sizes is toward too great severity. The efforts to secure high-grade 
material generally result in throwing out much material of high structural 
merit. The specifications adopted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of 
Way Association in a slightly modified form appear to be the most 
effective yet devised. In framing specifications, in addition to the points 
already brought out, the following general conclusions are of interest: 

(a) Sound knots 1 inch or less in diameter which do not cause a 
marked disturbance in the grain should not be regarded as defects in 
structural timber. 

(b) Sound knots larger than one inch in diameter should not be 
regarded as defects when they occur on the vertical faces and at a 
distance from the edge equal to at least one-fourth the height of the 
piece. 


Spring and Summer Forest Fires 


There are usually two periods of fire hazard in the Canadian forests, 
in early Spring just after the snow disappears, and in late summer, 
when the vegetation has begun to get dry. Exceptional seasons vary 
these periods, but the two classes of “spring fires’ and “summer fires” 
remain. Many people understand the dry, hot period of late summer 
is likely to be favorable to the starting of forest fires, but they think 
that, after the heavy snowfall of winter, the woods ought to be safe 
till early summer at least. A little reflection, however, will show why 
the early spring period is particularly dangerous. In early spring there 
is often a short period of hot, bright days. The leaves have not yet 
come out and the sun shines down through the leafless branches directly 
on the forest floor. The snow disappears as if by magic and the dead 
twigs and last year’s leaves become dry as tinder. If a glowing match 
or cigarette stub is dropped among this material the forest floor is ablaze 
over a space of many yards in a moment. A few days at this period 
are always most critical. After the first spring rain the ground vegeta- 
tion becomes green and damp, and the leaves come out and shade the 
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(c) Knots and cross grains which interrupt the continuity of the _ 
grain within 2 inches of the edge should not be allowed except in the © 
lowest grade. 

(d) Diagonal grain, due to sawing, that has a slant greater than 1 
inch in 45, should not be allowed in the higher grades. 

5. Douglas fir dimension stock seasons rapidly on the Pacific coast 
between April and October ; in three months the loss of weight in 8x16x16 
inch pieces is approximately 40 pounds out of a possible 60 pounds. 
rupture for partially air-dried fir is 6,325 pounds per square inch. 
During the subsequent rainy season timbers cease to lose weight, but 
during the second summer they reach a thoroughly air-dry condition. 

Methods of Test 

The wide use of Douglas fir as a structural material; that is, for — 
purposes where the size of the pieces is determined to some extent by the 
magnitude of the forces acting upon it, makes its mechanical properties — 
of unusual interest. A knowledge of these mechanical properties, bys 
which the material is able to resist the action of deforming forces, can 
readily be secured by subjecting the material to tests in which the forces 
acting upon it can be measured. 

The tests made on Douglas fir may be divided into two general 


classes: 
Class 1 

Tests on bridge stringers and car sills containing knots, checks, anc 
other defects ordinarily encountered in such material purchased in the 
open market. The car sills were 5 by 8 inches in cross section, and the 
bridge stringers 8 by 16 inches in cross section. Both were tested over 
a 15-foot span. The ptirpose of these tests was to secure moduli for 
design and to determine the influence on the strength of structural timbers 
of knots, checks, and other defects that distinguish one grade of material _ 
from another, and also to determine the influence of seasoning on the 
strength of structural timber. 

Class 2 J 

Tests on small sized specimens free from defects, such as knots, — 
checks, etc. The purpose of these tests was to study the influence of 
such factors as rate of growth, per cent of summerwood, and moisture 
content on the strength of wood. Such factors can not be studied when 
the results of the tests are greatly influenced by the presence of defects 
which commonly occur in large pieces. These tests are also useful in 
showing the relation existing between the properties of specimens free 
from defects and those containing knots, checks, cross grains, etc. 

The tests were made in a _ Universal Testing Machine 
compression parallel to grain. The machine essentially consists of two 
parts, a high-capacity weighing scale and a screw press. The screws 
which raise or lower the cross head of this machine are rotated by means 
of gearing. As the cross head is moved down upon the specimen it bears 
with increasing force upon it; the pressure is transmitted through the 
specimen to the weighing platform of the scale and then through a system 
of levers to a scale beam clearly shown in the illustration. The scale beam 
indicates the total force in pounds acting on the specimen. The tests — 
made may be divided into four classes: 

(1.) Bending tests to determine the cross-breaking strength of the 
wood, made on both bridge stringers and car sills, and on pieces 2 by 3 by i 
30 inches. | 

(2.) Tests to determine the strength of the wood in compression 
parallel to grain, made on specimen 6 by 6 by 24 inches and 2 by 2 by 8 
inches. 

(3) Tests to ascertain the strength in compression perpendicular 
to grain, made on pieces 8 by 16 inches and 5 by 8 inches in cross section, 
taken from the bridge stringers and car sills tested. ai 

(4.) Shearing tests, made on small clear specimens only. % 

(Continued in next issue.) , 


forest floor. The worst danger is then over, until the hot days of late 
summer cause the vegetation to drp out, when a danger period ensues 
which lasts till the first autumn rains. The moral of it all is that 
Canadians ought always to be careful with fire in the forest and doubly ~ 
careful during these danger periods. 


Grazing on Western Forest Reserves 


Owing to various causes, some permanent, some temporary, a large 
number of stock can be grazed on the Dominion forest reserves in the 
West, not only without injury to the forest but with a positive benefit 
to the same. The number of horses, cattle and sheep grazed on the 
reserves for the last few years has averaged about one hundred thou-— 
sand and this number is increasing. In order that each reserve may, 
carry its full complement of stock without being over-grazed, forage 
surveys are being made by grazing experts, with the result that it has 
been found possible to accommodate considerably more stock than by 
the grazing methods formerly in use. This opportunity to graze stock | 
is of great benefit to the farmers and ranchers of the different prairie 
districts. 
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~ Canadian and Puget Sound 


Lumber and Timber 
Plant Reopens 


Vancouver Island’s lumber output has been increased by 175,000 
feet a day, by the recent re-opening of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
& Timber Company’s big mill in Victoria, after a shut-down of about 
three months, during which time extensive repairs and improvements 
were effected. 

Admirably equipped for the export and rail trades, the mill is 
going after the local trade stronger than ever, W. D. Connor, of Wiscon- 
sin, president of the operating company, announced when he arrived in 
Victoria to see the saws start turning again. The domestic market is 
becoming increasingly important, in Mr. Connor’s opinion, and his 
company, which has every facility for handling this business, is going 
right out after it. During the long period of idleness the huge mill 
stocks were gradually depleted, and they are being re-stocked now. 

Expert markets, of course, will continue to absorb the biggest 
portion of the Mill’s output and to facilitate the handling of this business 
the company has effected big improvements in its machinery for loading 
lumber and timbers on ships. Changes for facilitating the rail trade 


_ also have been made. 


When the Puget Sound mill shut down three months back in order 
that an extensive programme of repairs and alterations might be carried 
out, it could cut 135,000 feet a day. Now it can turn out 175,000 feet. 
This is the second largest output on Vancouver Island, and is far in 
advance of the capacity of any Victoria mill. The plant is certainly 
entitled to a place among the heaviest producers on the Coast now. 

Starting in the boiler room, the company has put every bit of 
machinery in the mill into the best of shape. Two Dutch ovens were 
installed in the boiler room and iron conveyors have been installed in 
place of the wooden ones used in the past. These alterations have greatly 
increased the safety from fire and also have added to the steam pressure 
needed to turn the new machinery. 

A horizontal Yates re-saw is the most important piece of equipment 
added to the machinery of the mill. The re-saw, which is fitted with a 
10-inch band saw, will have a lot to do with the increase in the capacity 


_ of the mill by over 35,000 feet per ten-hour day. 


opening of the plant. 


— 


Ever since the Connor interests took hold of the big plant one of 
their chief endeavors has been to increase the facilities for loading both 
for rail and water shipment. Immediately on commencing the manage- 
ment of the mill the new company linked the yards up with the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, and thus with the whole C. P. R. system. This 
connection has been improved during the shut-down by further changes 
in the mill trackage. 


Methods of handling timbers for the export trade also have been 
improved by the installation of a new overhead travelling crane with an 
extent of ninety feet. As the mill possesses excellent docking facilities, 
where ships of any size can tie up, this crane completes perfect loading 
arrangements. The crane is installed on a truck and can be moved 
about the wharves on steel tracks. The crane boom is so long that it 
can handle lumber from any part of the wharf and drop it into a ship 
in practically any position. This crane probably will be in operation by 
the time this appears in print. 

Altogether about $25,000 has been spent in improving the mill. 
Besides the changes indicated minor alterations have been made in 
various parts of the plant. Following the installation of the horizontal 
re-saw, the up-right re-saw and the vertical saws have been moved to 
more advantageous points. 

As usual, Mr. Connor looked at the lumber situation through the 
eyes of an optimist when he came out to Victoria to see the completion 
of the improvement programme at his mill, and to superintend the re- 
Freight rates, however, were bothering him as 
they do most Island lumbermen. Removal of the arbitrary rate against 
Vancouver Island cars would increase the manufacture of lumber on 
Vancouver Island and work against the present tendency to haul logs 
to Vancouver and other Mainland points for maufacture, he said. He 
contrasted the condition here with the mills in Clallam County, across 
the Straits, which are in a position practically corresponding to that of 
Vancouver Island. So advantageous are rail rates in the United States 
that Southern pine is competing profitably in such points as Chicago, 


_ St. Paul and Minneapolis with timber from the adjacent states, he stated. 


_ Mr. Connor added that his company would pay increased attention to 
the local market. 


With its present facilities, he pointed out, the Puget 


_ Sound mill is fully equipped for every market, domestic, rail and export, 
and will be selling to them all. 


The Puget Sound Company has re-opened its logging camp near 


Cowichan Lake in order to supply logs for mill operations. Some new 
logging equipment has been installed to increase the output of the camp. 


Increased activity is apparent in every timber and lumbering dis- 
trict on Vancouver Island. Added business is noticeable in practically 
all sections where mills and logging camps are located, while a number 
of new logging ventures have been launched within the last few weeks. 
The heavy demands of the Japanese market are keeping things hustling 
and confidence that the export demands from Japan and other countries 
will continue has caused loggers to expand their operations. These 
operations have absorbed most of the unemployed men at up-Island points 
and generally have stimulated Island business. 


After several months of idleness the Hillcrest and Mayo Lumber 
Companies’ mills are now operating on the Cowichan Lake branch of the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway; the New Ladysmith Lumber Company 
at Nanaimo is going strong and the Superior Lumber Company at Na- 
noose Bay and the Nanoose Lumber Company are cutting on heavy 
orders. The Wells Lumber Company, a new concern near Cameron 
Lake, is operatig its mill temporarily while cutting timber necessary for 
completing the plant. A new siding is being built to serve the mill which 
will cut some of the forest giants for which the Cameron Lake country 
is famous. 

Cowichan Lake, as usual, is one of the most active logging centres 
on the Island. With the James Lumber Company’s camp and mill in 
full blast, the Genoa Logging Company getting out logs for the Cameron 
interests, two big mills, the Hemmingsen camps in operation and the 
March camp getting out logs also for the Cameron, between 400,000 
and 500,000 feet of lumber is being moved from the lake to salt water 
daily. 

At Blubber Bay, four miles from Vananda, the Pacific Lime Com- 
pany is operating a sawmill and a stave factory in connection with its 
business. 

In the Sooke district, west of Victoria, a number of small logging 
camps have sprung up. The logs cut here are boomed in various small 
harbors and towed to Victoria or other large sawmill centres. A Cosh 
has started logging around Kaffrey’s Bay, East Sooke. 


Two of the Island’s largest mills are again in the producing column 
—the Genoa Bay Lumber Company’s export plant at Genoa Bay, and the 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company’s mill in Victoria, 
the second heaviest producer on the Island. Both mills have been 
improved during the period of idleness. At the Genoa Bay plant the 
log carriage was re-built and a new smoke stack, 100 feet in height, was 
installed and is giving very satisfactory service. 

The possibility of vast timber and lumber developments in the 
district around Port Renfrew, on the West Coast of Vancouver Island, 
is attracting more and more the attention of Island lumbermen. This 
section, its inhabitants declare, will some day rival the most active 
industrial centres of the Coast because of its vast forest resources and 
its natural suitability for exploitation. There is timber enough in the 
forests which rise from the stormy shores of the Pacific to supply mills 
cutting 1,000,000 feet a day for a hundred years, they assert. 


William Murton, who has homesteaded in this country and who 
knows it thoroughly, arrived in Victoria the other day to tell the authori- 
ties and the public about the possibilities of the Port Renfrew country 
and its need for proper connection with the rest of the Island. ‘The 
Provincial Government could get a stumpage revenue amounting to many 
millios of dollars by just making it good business to see that shipping 
facilities are provided at Port Renfrew, near the centre of the vast 
timber tract,” he declared. “There is an ever-increasing demand for 
that timber, especially the cedar and spruce. At the present time it is 
so inaccessible that practically no manufactured material has even been 
shipped from along the Coast, which extends for about a hundred miles, 
from Sooke to Alberni. Some sort of sea break at the mouth of San 
Juan Harbor would make that great tract of timber the most accessible 
and valuable on the Pacific Coast. 


“The Provincial Government,” Mr. Murton pointed out, “is the 
principal owner, and could receive an income from the sale of stumpage 
far greater than the individual company which now has the timber rented. 
Even the Crown-granted lands must pay a royalty amounting sometimes 
to a hundred dollars an acre. But the Province will not get much of 
that royalty until it removes the difficulties which now prevent any 
stumpage dues being collected in the Renfrew area. The land now is 
wisely withheld from settlement for timber purposes. The timber cannot 
be utilized and settlement of the land is not possible until the timber is 
removed. But if the facilities I have mentioned were provided the 
geographical situation of this country with its raw material, would 
make it one of the most active industrially on the Pacific Coast. Mills 
there could compete successfully in the world’s markets, and the waters 
of the Gordon and San Juan rivers could be made to furnish the hydro- 
electric power which might be required for any purpose.” 
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AMONG THE WHOLESALERS 


What Does It Cost to 


A Further Discussion of a Standard System of Accounting Lumber Manufacturing Costs 
By E. A. TALBOT 


SUBMIT herewith a synopsis of my theory of the remedies neces- 
I sary to put the lumber manufacturing industry as a whole on a sound 

basis. In doing this I would state at the outset that I am not pre- 
senting new theories, but applying practical knowledge of the industry 
and a wide experience in accounting to the solving of the problems 
confronting lumbermen. 


These theories I have set forth at various dates in Lumber Trade 
Papers since 1905, they being reiterated in “Logie and Lumber” St. 
Louis Lumberman, October, 1911, and “Relative Values and Costs of 
Lumber,” Lumber World Review, June, 1916. 

The desire of lumber manufacturers, as I understand it, is to arrive 
at a sound and equitable basis upon which to fix the price the lumberman 
is to be paid for his product. I will therefore at the outset state that 
I shall deal only with such defects in the methods of arriving at costs, 
as I am personally able to remedy. 

Having in view the thought that all parties to the transaction are 
entitled to have their shares in the transaction measured by the same 
units of measure. 

While familiar with the questions of stumpage values, depreciation, 
taxation, average investment and other contingent items that have entered 
into past discussions on costs. I shall avoid these and treat chiefly of 
those fundamental and underlying causes that make it impossible to 
present logical comparisons of results which heretofore have been com- 
puted on a series of averages based upon unscientific hypothesis that 
tend to confuse the issues. 


Example showing fallacy of comparing results of manufacturing 
logs into lumber with Doyle log scale. 

NOTE: Waste of manufacture in proportion to the relative 

area of logs. 


(Figures from "Mill Scale Study" made by Forest 
Products Lab., Goodwin, Wis., Aug. 1915.) 


DIAGRAM Now 1 


DIA. 3" 10" un 12" 13° 1° 15 16" 7" 18" 19" 


At the outset it will be well for me to reiterate my position regarding 
lumber costs. Lumber is timber plus energy, the value of the raw 
material depends upon conditions that have little relation to manufac- 
turing costs only as so far as the amount that can be realized for the 
lumber exceeds the cost to produce. I therefore take up the subject of 
production costs first. 


Basis of Comparison 


It is obvious that in order to effect any lasting benefit from these 
discussions we must have as a basis of comparison, a scale that is sound, 
by sound I mean “valid, efficient and founded on right.” I will there- 
fore take up the chief causes that make for confusion. Log scales, over- 
run, and 1,000 feet of one inch board measure as the final unit upon 
which comparisons are based. 


To remedy this condition I am working upon a log rule that will 
in a large measure reduce to a minimum the causes that make it impos- 
sible to present fair comparisons of the results of the operations. In 
making these statements I am not without knowledge of the fact that 


20 INCHES DIAMETER 
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Manufacture Lumber? 


the infinite varieties of merchantable woods and their natural conform- 
ation make it difficult to more than apply some principles, nor do I 
claim to be able to provide for physical and human elements not within 
the range of my control. 


There certainly can be no valid objection to any one measuring his 
own product by any standard he may select, provided his dealings 
with others are based on legalized standards. 


Log Scales 


In dealing with a question of national importance it is obviously 
desirable that the should be a nationally accepted standard of measure, 
but what do we find? Numerous scales and each state putting its legis- 
lative O.K. on the one they select, without regard to the fact that the 
Bureau of Standards has a recognized standard of measurement which 
contains twelve inches to the foot, no more, and no less, and yet we are 
asked to make a comparison of costs on the basis of one man measuring 
logs with a scale, which in no respect corresponds with the scale used 
by his neighbors, only insofar that their authors have apparently used 
unrelated factors in conjunction (quantity and value) with the result 
that we have a unique condition, in the manufacture of lumber, a larger 
quantity flowing from the mill than entered it. What, then, is the 
remedy? Evidently to establish a rule that recognizes the foot as 
containing but twelve inches, rather than continue to measure logs by 
a scale varying from twenty-four inches to twelve inches or less to the 
foot, producing what is recognized in the trade as “over-run,’ which 


Comparing cut of yellow pine 
with realization 

Apparently little relation between 
true costs and selling prices. 
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used in conjunction with costs produces very erroneous and misleading — 
statements when used as a basis of comparison. 


One man’s money is not recognized as being worth more than an-_ 


other’s by U. S. Standards, nor does your banker give you fifty cents 


as a dollar for small loans and one hundred cents on large loans, with 
a sliding scale between the limits of the loans. Then, why use double 
standards in the lumber business? 


Over-Run 


What, then, is over-run? The definition given in Funk & Wagnall’s 
Dictionary is “to pass prescribed or usual limits,” which seems to 
strengthen my contention, but even this is not needed, for I have the 
authority of the Forest Products Laboratory Test of the product of 50 
logs of maple sawn in August, 1915, at Goodman, Wisconsin, also well 
established mathematical principles which are universally accepted when 
dealing with cylindrical bodies. These are illustrated by Diagram No. 1. 


In considering over-run let us not confuse the over-run or excess — 


of timber cut from the land or original estimate. _I desire now to con- 
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pose of crediting the timber land with its product, or that upon which 
the manufacturer who purchases his logs pays for them and the quantity 
of lumber produced in manufacture. How does over-run arise? 
(a). From scaling small logs at less than the actual amount of 
lumber (b.m.) that can be produced. 


(b). By over-estimating the quantity of waste in defective and 
crooked logs. 
(c). By cutting boards and dimension below nominal sizes and 


using nominal sizes in the calculation of the b.m. produced. 

(d). The practive of estimating the log scale on the basis of so 
many feet to the carload rather than by actual scaling. 

(e). The quantity of lumber therefore over-run also depends upon 


the sizes to which the log is cut, and the gauge and kind of saw used. 


(£). Market conditions on which depends how much of the log 
goes to the slab pile or burner, credit always being given for the actual 
sawing done. 

From the foregoing it is quite evident that the considerations affect- 
ing over-run are too numerous to be treated as a whole. 

The chief indictment against the practice, however, is one that it 
effects the comparison of values, accepting $5.00 per one thousand feet, 
log scale as the nominal value of stumpage, the mill that shows an 
over-run of ten per cent. is credited with $4.54 as the cost of the raw 
material entering into the lumber. While the mill showing twenty-five 
per cent. over-run is credited with $4.00 and that with fifty per cent. 
is credited with but $3.33, each irrespective of the quality of the lumber 
produced. Assuming that despite the disparity in the amount of over- 
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sider that which arises between the log content as scaled for the pur- 


AT 


run of lumber to log scale the quality of lumber produced is equal, it 
is evident that the mill having the largest “over-run’” would not benefit 
from judicious buying, if “over-run” is used in considering values. 


What really happens, assuming there is such a thing as “over- 
run?” The first buys its logs on a basis which costs $4.54, while the last 
pays but $3.33. 


Personally, the percentage of ‘‘over-run” gives me no definite infor- 
mation on which to base comparisons. 


What does take place in the manufacture of lumber is, that, there 
is a less cubic content of finished product leaving the mill than of raw 
material entering, depending in part on the diameter of logs, amount of 
sawing done and other unrelated causes. 


Logging and Transportation 


In the brief space of time at my disposal I cannot discuss the many 
angles of these factors in lumber costs, but will content myself by making 
the statement that the effect of having a standard log scale upon these 
operations would be very marked, in that it would be possible to make 
more accurate comparison of results than is possible under present 
conditions. 


Such data on the relative cost of skidding, logging and other opera- 
tions as has come under my notice has not been capable of sound analysis. 


Manufacturing 


It is not my purpose to take into consideration all the processes of 
-the manufacture, but content myself by saying that I have not yet en- 
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countered any records of the process that would stand the test of sound 
cost accounting, due to the fact that the net result is computed on the 
basis of the cubic content of the manufactured article rather than upon 
the actual work performed. In this connection I would quote a recent 
remark of a manufacturer: ‘The whole of the woodworking industry 
is permeated with false theories of costs.” 


Sawing being the chief factor in the process of manufacturing logs 
to lumber, I have naturally taken this as a basis of my investigation, 
having been confronted with every illogical figures on costs, which I 
found to be due to the lack of a constant factor by which to measure 
results. In the belief that a progressive manufacture of saws would 
know the capabilities of his machines, I wrote several. The best answer 
I received was, that an eight foot band mill cutting chiefly one inch 
boards would saw forty thousand feet in ten hours, while the same saw 
would cut sixty thousand feet when cutting chiefly timbers. This gave 
me no light on the subject, neither could the late M. W. E. Barnes, of 
the St. Louis Lumberman, to whom I wrote in April, 1915, obtain any 
information on the subject. One correspondent, who, by the way, was 
“from Missouri,” “would not like to say that there was nothing in my 
query” as to the cost to saw lumber of different sizes, although recog- 


nizing the fact that thin lumber costs more to saw pe rthousand feet b.m.- 


than thick. 

I was therefore obliged to find some test for the theories I had 
worked out, which I did by going back to the days when I paid pit 
sawyers on the basis of the surface sawn, raising the scale of prices 
with the thickness sawn, resulting in their receiving approximately the 
same rate of pay for a given number of hour’s work, which leads me 
to the conclusion that as a basis of cost finding, their methods were 
the more correct as illustration of which I refer you to Diagram 3. 

Recognizing that the order in which lumber is sawn is constantly 
changing and that the appliances used in its manufacture vary, also 
that cost accounting at its best only shows the trend of costs. I have 
aimed to establish a basis upon which each individual operator can make 
a fair comparison of the efficiency of his equipment and operators, and 
at the same time when the conditions of manufacture are known, logical 
comparisons may be made of a group of mills. 

Diagram No. 4, illustrating the different sizes to which four logs 
of the same dimension may be cut and clearly illustrate that the cost 
per one thousand feet b.m. to saw cannot be the same. 


The “Mill Scale Study” made at Goodman, Wisconsin, further illus- 
trates the accuracy of my findings though they cannot be accepted as 
conclusive, as I have no data on the thickness and widths produced. They 
do, however, show the effect of width or diameter upon the cost of 
sawing. See Diagram No. 8. 


A very potent factor affecting the average cost to saw lumber, is 
the demand of low grades and their accessibility to the market. 


When the demand is low much of low grade finds its way to the 
burner, while when the demand is greater the scale of lumber sawn 
is greatly increased, correspondingly increasing the divisor by which 
average costs are obtained. 


For illustration of the effect of average cost upon realization, I” 


refer you to Diagram No. 6. In this, I have endeavored to show the 
steps by which the total manufacturing costs are reached, in comparison 
with realization. The line “assumed total average cost including logs” 
being for the purpose of demonstrating that no dependence can be 
placed upon averages unless all the factors are taken into consideration. 


A further cause of misleading data, is the haphazard method to 
figuring the amount of lumber produced, some being content to compute 
the amount on the basis of sales in conjunction with opening and closing 
inventories, disregarding the fact that there is no check upon the 
accuracy of interim calculations. 


Turning from the question of manufacturing costs to the raw 
material I ask your consideration of the ‘question of the relative worth 
rather than its value. 


In considering stumpage I profound the theory that its worth de- 
pends upon those qualities which render it useful or desirable that its 
value depends upon unrelated factors such as demand, location, the 
competition of substitutes and human judgment. It is therefore evident 
that in order to create a base upon which to predicate a sound theory of 
values we must fall back upon the inherent qualities of the raw product. 


Timber differs in many respects from other raw materials—I speak 
now of logs, leaving out of the question the risks that arise from the 
estimate of stumpage, to the time of scaling as logs. Coal or iron ore 
can be put to definite tests and their value established. Grain can be 
weighed and graded, wool and other raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of textiles graded, but logs must in the main be manufactured 
before their values are actually known, and even after manufacture 
the product may deteriorate in the process of drying. ’ There are, how- 
ever, certain well defined conditions by which experienced cruisers and 


lumbermen can judge the possibilities as to soundness and adaptability 
of the timber. The fact is recognized, and attempt at grading and 
setting a relative value upon logs is made in the west, but this is not 
entirely free from criticism. 

Basing my argument upon the methods in use in England when 
estimating standing timber, I believe it possible to establish certain well 
defined figures by which to govern the relative worth of the raw material 
independent of situation, lack of information on demand and financial 
conditions of the operator, these last being very potent factors in deter- 
mining realization. 2 

This, however, can only be worked out by a close and careful study. 
Each species being subject to separate analysis. I do not profound this 
theory as a basis upon which prices should be fixed today, knowing 
that there is no adequate data at hand, but suggest research be made 
upon these lines. 


The result of having such definite basis would be more logical com- — 


parison of the operations which go to produce the ultimate result and 
enable operators ti judge more thoroughly the efficiency of departments. 

Some hold that the cost of all grades of lumber produced in a given 
cut is the same, contradicting thesmselves in that when estimating the 
value of standing timber they do it on the basis of the percentage of 
common and better contained in bulk, others try to load the manufac- 
turing cost on that portion of the log which produces the greater price, 
confusing manufacturing cost with worth of raw product. 


Lumber grading as today practiced has reached a high degree of 
efficiency. There is, however, a considerable diminution of high grade 
timber of certain species and increasing distance from market lumber 
of less relative worth is acknowledged as being of higher grade than it 
formerly was rated at. 
produced is largely affected by the method by which it is gathered and 
the latitude allowed in grading such as including in a grade of lumber 
that has entirely different characteristics which render it suitable for 
one purpose, while unsuitable for another. Which leads me to conclude 
a more definite line of demarkation is necessary in fixing prices. 


The prices also should have some regard to their replacement values 
and should include all factors entering into the cost, each being con- 
sidered as a separate entity since each is affected by conditions that have 
no relation to the other factors. In other words true cost accounting 
recognizes the contributions of each factor to the total cost, independent 
of other factors. 


In conclusion I would state that when desiring a sound investment, 


it is usually to base calculations upon the percentage of actual returns. 


that are desired, allowing proper margins for contingencies. 
speaking the profits of a manufacturer are derived: 

1. From good buying of raw material. 

2. Economic manufacturing cost. 

3. Good salesmanship. 

Each of the elements being independent of the other, it is obvious 
that they must be treated independently in order to trace their contribu- 
tion to the final results. 

My theory of accounting recognizes these facts and aims to give 
manufacturers of lumber a price list based upon: 

1. The relative value of the material. 

2. The cost of each process entering into the finished article. 


To these must be added the cost to sell and percentage of profit 
desired. 


Broadly 


Contractors’ Convention at Regina Endorses 
Wage Scale 


ASKATCHEWAN contractors in convention at Regina early in 

the month endorsed the scale of wages offered by the Regina Build- 

ers’ Exchange to the building trades unions, and it is proposed that the 

undernoted scale shall become operative at all points in the province for 
the season just opening. 

The scale is as follows: 

Bricklayers, $1.00 an hour; plasterers, $1.00, carpenters, 75 cents; 
painters, 75 cents; paperhangers, 75 cents; steel metal workers, 75 cents; 
electricians, 85 cents; laborers 40 cents. 

Announcing the schedule agreed upon as the miximum the con- 
tractors of the province are prepared to offer, Edward Long, president 
of the association, said that the convention was of the opinion that if 
the public could afford to pay more than these wages it was up to the 
public to give some indication to that effect. 

The new executive comprises the following: H. J. A. Bird, Chas. 
Forbes and A. W. Wells, of Moose Jaw; J. Shannon and C. Minor, of 
Saskatoon; D. H. Luan and Alex Young, of Regina. 


The new schedule has not yet been presented to the building trades. 


Much of the data on the percentage of grades 
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Alex. Brown 


NOTHER of the fast vanishing little band of “Old 
Timers” of Western Canada has passed in the person 
of Alex. Brown, Sen., who died at his Winnipeg resi 

dence on April 13th. 


He had been in very poor health for a number of years and 
lately had been confined to his home. 


Alex. Brown, or “Sandy” as he has always been best known 
to his many friends, was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, but came 
to Canada when a very young man. In those days Winnipeg 
was in swaddling clothes, and he watched the city grow to what 
he had always predicted for it, the great hustling importance of 
a metropolis. He came west in 1872, and formed the part- 
nership which still exists to-day, the firm of Brown and Ruther- 
ford, lumber merchants. The partnership was formed with 
Thomas Rutherford who had come from Galt, Ont. The busi- 
ness started in a small factory and grew gradually into the pre- 
sent large plant and lumber yards. 


“Sandy” used to take a great delight in telling of the 
“social” life of the earlier days when there were only very few 
“first families.’”’ A retiring man of quiet dignity who never 
cared to follow the band wagon or figure in any public capacity 
he could, however, not entirely escape the honors and trust the 
people of the early settlement forced upon him. He was one 
of the very first fire chiefs of Winnipeg, and at one time oc 
cupied a seat in the City Council. 


City’s Oldest Curler. 


He had the distinction of being the oldest curler in Winni- 
peg, and greatly contributed to making the old Scottish game 
one of the most popular sports in this part of the west. He 
took an active part in curling for over half a century, but for 
some years past was unable to enjoy his favorite pastime, al- 
though he always took a very keen interest in the various club 
events and bonspiel fixtures. He was the originator and or 
ganizer of the Granite Club, and later became president of the 
Thistles, a position he held for over two years. 


Mr. Brown leaves a widow, one son and two daughters. 


The business of Brown and Rutherford will be conducted 
by the sons of the two original founders of the company. 
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Proposed Canadian Exhibition in Switzerland 


HE city of Lucerne has extended, through the Swiss Consul- 
General in Montreal, an invitation to the Canadian Government 
to arrange an exhibit of Canadian products in Lucerne. For this purpose 
the town of Lucerne placed, free of charges, at the disposal of the 
exhibitors, its attractive exhibition building, formerly the International 
Peace Museum, built in historic style, situated on the shore of the Lake of 
Lucerne, and adjoining the railway station. Gas water and electric 
plants existing in the building, are also placed, free, at the disposal of 
the exhibitors. 


Cinematographic views of industrial and agricultural life in Canada 
are welcomed, and this exhibition, which would be in the nature of a 
sample exhibition, will undoubtedly develop the mutual trade relations 
between Canada and Switzerland. All the more, as the Canadian export 
to Switzerland was, in 1921, greater than before, namely: 8.5 million 
dollars, i.e., it had about the same amount as the Canadian export to the 
British West Indies. 


Canadian exporters who are aware of the fact that Switzerland thus 
offers a very excellent opportunity for them to get in touch with that 
market, will undoubtedly welcome this news, and it is hoped that the 
invitation of the City of Lucerne will be accepted. 


Canada’s Forest Experiment Stations 


The field work of the Dominion Forestry branch forest experiment 
stations is being vigorously pushed this season. There are two per- 
manent stations, one on the Petawawa Military Reserve in the white 
pine region of Ontario, the other at Lake Edward in the pulp lands of 
Quebec, on the Laurentide Company’s holdings. The main object of 
the work is to discover the proper means of securnig a continuous crop 
of timber on cut-over lands, and of putting lands at present unproduc- 
tive on a productive basis. The two experiment stations form the 
nucleus of the Dominion forest research organization. This organization 
embraces work on the Dominion forest reserves in the West and similar 
work in various parts of the East; the latter in co-operation with lum- 
bermen and pulp companies, who, in common with provincial foresters 
and many others, are lending their enthusiastic assistance to the work. 


Direction of Grain in Shingles 


It is generally recognized that edge-grain shingles are superior to 
flat-grain owing to the greater tendency of the latter to “cup.” This is 
explained by the Forest Products Laboratories of the Forestry Be 
Department of the Interior, as follows: Wood shrinks or expands, i 
response to changes in atmospheric moisture, to a much greater ae 
in a direction around the tree than in a direction from the pith to the 
bark. An edge-grain shingle, therefore, which is cut in a direction from 
the pith to the bark, shrinks or expands less than one cut in the other 
direction. When the heat of the sun causes the shingle to dry out 
more rapidly on the upper than on the under side, the external shrinkage 
tends to pull the shingle out of shape. On account of the decidedly 
smaller shrinkage of the edge-grain shingle, this tendency is very con- 
siderably reduced. 


Nine fires in ten are caused by human hands. The causes look 
trifling, but the consequences are a national disaster. We have lost 
thousands of square miles of timber from fire alone, ten times as much 
as has been turned to use. 


aeoowins the Amount of Timber Scaled in British Columbia During the Month of March, 1922 
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races, and we are inclined to believe that that used to be true 

before the sport became so highly “commercialized.” Certain it is 
that difference of opinion is what makes saw mills. If that were not the 
case we would have all the mills alike and cutting the same stock and the 
results would be far from what they are today. 


Now down at the mill of the B. 
C. Fir & Cedar Lumber Company 
on False Creek, they do many 
things at least a little differently 
from what they are done at most 
places. In the telling of the gen- 
eral way that they do things down 
there some of these different things 
will be noticed. 


ae has said that difference of opinion is what makes horse 


Looking over the booms of logs 
in the mill-pond it is noticeable that 
the logs are of unsual size, that is 
taken as a lot. Of course there 
are individual logs that will run 
much larger than these, but on the 
whole there are few booms that will 
run larger. This for the reason 
that this mill specializes in sash 
and door stock and finds that it 
pays to buy the very highest grade 
logs on the market, because of the 
added percentage of clear that they 
get. 

A “log lift” brings the logs up 
to the deck insteaf of a Jack lad- 
der. E. J. Keating, the superin- 
tenddent, says that the “lift” is the 
only system for a single mill. One 
of the important things necessary 
to the proper working of the “log 
lift” is that the stretch should be 


E. J. Keating, Superintendent 
of B. C. Fir & Cedar Lumber 
Company. 


_ taken out of the cables. Mr. Keating uses the cable that has been used 


on the saw carriage and in this way his cable upkeep for the “lift” is 
practically nothing. These cables are good for about a year on the lift 
after they have done their work on the carriage. 

Some mills using the “lift” or parbuckle system, drive it from a 
separate engine. This of course requires a higher priced man than it 
would if driven from the other machinery. The B. C. F. & Co. mill 
drives the “lift” from the main line drive, using a friction clutch. This 
reduces the cost of maintainence as well as operation. 

The break down is done with a 15 inch double cut band saw. The 
logs are handled with a 12x14 inch nigger, built by E. Long, of Orilla. 
The first installation of Sumner’s New Improved Set Works ‘has been 
made here. Under the capable handling of Ed. Marle, every log is made 
to cut all it will scale. 

A 10 inch resaw cares for the recut at the rate of 250 feet per 
minute. . 

One problem in all mills is how to keep the cut away from the 
edger behind the rolls. This has been effectively solved here by first 
stopping the roller conveyor, a pull of a lever lifts a set of travelling skids 
and shoots, by a live chain, the matter across to the conveyor to go to the 
cut-off. This device is driven by a 8x10 inch steam cylinder. 

The trimming is done by a Sumner Automatic Air Lift Trimmer. 

There is a transfer provided to carry the stuff that has to be re- 
manufactured over to the re-edger. There is also an 8 inch Mershon re- 
saw. And the machines are all driven by a pair of Frost Twin Engines, 
developing 500 h.p. Dave Johnson is the man who looks after this end 
of the mill, and it would be hard to find a cleaner engine room or a pair 
of machines that run more efficiently or smoothly. 

A noticeable feature of this mill is the absence of any cumbersome 
frame work for cut-offs and similar machinery. The whole effect is high, 
light and airy. All the interior is well whitewashed, and this adds to the 
effectiveness of the workmen by the added light, and at the same time 
more than caves its cost in reduced fire risks. 

One of the most undesirable jobs in old saw mills was cutting the 
edgings into fire wood. It was a case of stand all day and push slabs 
along and then pull a swing cut-off saw through, and so on without end. 
Here the slabs are dropped onto a conveyor. The operator stands with 


a couple of fingers on a lever, a little move and a cut is made and the 
slab moves forward for the next. A five-year-old boy could easily handle 
this work as far as strength or even intelligence is concerned. 

A new unit of dry kiln has been added to the plant, increasing the 
capacity 90,000 feet. All the clear stock goes into the kilns in the rough 
and a great deal is shipped in that shape. All clear is sorted and used as 
such down to four foot lengths. When the statement is made that the 
cut of this mill will run 60% to 70% clears it can be readily understood 
that every inch of clear stock must be made available. . 

In the planing mill are two fast feed P. B. Yates planers, and a fast 
feed C 4, P. B. Yates moulder. These machines have a capacity in excess 
of 250 feet per minute each. With the smaller mouldings the sticker 
will handle three strips at a time, turning out over 750 feet per minute of 
stock. Jack Chadwick is the man who has to keep these machines work- 
ing up to their capacity, and he does it too. : 

The planing mill is electrically driven by a direct connected gen- 
erator and turbine engine, built by Bull & McCullough. 

This plant has a capacity of 100,000 to 125,000 feet in nine hours. 
The casual observer would think that the output would be much smaller, 
but that would be due to the compactness and efficiency of the arrange- 
ment of the mill. “Jack” Brown, who lives over on Commercial Drive, 
and who has built so many mills in and near Vancouver, built this mill, 
and it may be said to be the last word in saw mill construction. 

E. J. Keating, the superintendent of the B. C. Fir & Cedar Lumber 
Company, believes that the co-operation of his department heads is a 
large factor in the success of the plant, and this is the line up as he gives 
it: Ed. Marle, head sawyer; Dave Johnson, engineer; Fred Lamar, filer; 
Jack Chadwick, planer foreman; Jack Shaw, shipper. 

An important feature of this operation is that every piece of lumber 
is graded and scaled as it comes over the sorting table, so that the super- 
intendent can tell every day exactly how the cut is running, as compared 
to the log scale. This is particularly important as regards the percentage 
of clear that is being obtained. 


Some Lumber Order 


OS ANGELES, Calif.—The largest single order for lumber ever 

negotiated with the government was placed today by the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company of Los Angeles. It was for 946,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Lassen national reserve. The present value of the 
stumpage is $3,500,000. 

This order indicates the vast extent of the California citrus indus- 
try, as the lumber will be used to make boxes for oranges and lemons 
shipped by the California Fruit Growers’Exchange. 

The footage contracted for is sufficient to build frame bungalows 
on fifty-foot lots on both sides a street 326 miles long. The order is 
30% more than the annual imports of lumber at Los Angeles harbor, 
which is credited with being the largest lumber import port in the world. 


The First Forestry Message Broadcasted 


AYOR George R. Lunn, of Schenectady, recently broadcasted the 

first telephone radio message in forestry to the people of New 
York from the General Electric station. The event was conducted under 
the auspices of The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University. 

Mayor Lunn warned that there is work for all of us in solving this 
problem of forestry. 

“We can each one of us set ourselves the task of learning as much © 
as possible about the importance of forestry and take some part in © 
planting trees as well as insisting through the members of the legislature 
and congress that this great public work be prosecuted on an adequate © 
scale and that it be done without further delay. Let us not lose this ereg 
asset. The disastrous effects of forest fires and the need of individua 
and collective effort to conserve the forests and increase our tree growth © 
for ornamentation and recreational uses as well as commercial purposes 
should be brought before the people continuously and in the most em- ~ 
phatic manner. ; 

“Do you realize that the forests have contributed tremendously to — 
the good character of the nation? The forests moulded many of our © 
rugged citizens, fearless fighters, clear-headed statesmen and business © 
men who laid the foundations of the country and won respect for the 
flag all over the world. America has been literally hewn from the _ 
forests. Let us not, therefore, through neglect lose this great asset. — 
The future years will testify in behalf of this generation or against this 
generation in proportion as we are faithful to the heritage of the forests 
which have been handed down to us.” 
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CAMP CHATTER 


Breakage caused by the dumping of logging trains, particularly when 
there is a considerable percentage of cedar in the timber, amounts to a 
very considerable item. In order to reduce this to a minimum the B. P. 
Anderson Company at Grassy Bay, has brought their track in on a trestle 
that is only two or three feet above the water at high tide. There is not 
enough drop to break the logs even though they should pile up below the 
brow-skid. The breakage at this operation is claimed to be a negligible 
matter. 


Considering expense of installation and effectiveness, it would seem 
to be hard to beat the unloading system used by the James Logging Com- 
pany at Croftan, at Osborne Bay. Of course this system is only adapt- 
able where there is a considerable length of trestle. The James trestle 
is 1630 feet long. A little more than half way down the length are driven 
a couple of dolphins, one on each side of the track, and the one on the 
outer side far enough ahead of the other so that a line between makes 
an angle of about 45 degrees with the track. Two timbers, 10x12 or 


_ 12x12, are bolted to the face of these dolphins about a foot or eighteen 


inches above the floor of the cars for a hundred yards or so before the 
dolphins are reached, the outside track is raised about 12 inches above 
the inner one. As the cars of logs come on to the booming grounds 
the men begin knocking the hooks loose and the locomotive slowly backs 
the cars along the trestle. Any load that doesn’t roll off as the hooks 
are loosened are caught by these timers, or the “sweeper,” as they are 
called, and “swept” off. There is so much room along the dump and so 
much water that there is no breakage to contend with. 


The brow-skid on this dump has a good feature. Where just a 
log or timber is drifted to the tops of the piling, the tremendous smash- 
ing glows of the falling logs soon splinters it to pieces. Here two 
agle irons, each about one-half inch thick and 6x6 inches, are bolted, 
one to each top edge, these distribute the force of the blows and make 
the brow-skid practically indestructible. 


“Yarding out” log to a deep sea tug in waters where there is a 
heavy tide is usually a tiresome, slow and expensive operation. The 
Nimpkish Timber Company have solved a problem of this kind by sink- 
‘ing a “dead-man” well out in the channel from the booming ground. 
Fastened to the ‘“dead-man” is a haul-back block. A cable is run from 
the drums of a donkey on a float returning through this block. By this 
means thirty-two sections of logs can be yarded out on a single tide. 


Jim Hawkins, woods foreman of the James Logging Company, is 


_ thinking about the cafeteria plan of serving the men in his camp. 


___ Action has been started in two cases between the parties at interest 
in the Bella Coola Logging Company and Clayton and Stanford. ' The 
amount involved is approximately $100,000. 


In the first action the firm of Clayton and Stanford is suing the Bella 
Coola Logging Company for damages for alleged breach of contract and 
conversion of the plaintiff firm’s equipment. The equipment is valued 
at $13,000 and the expected profits at $1.50 per M., on 49,000,000 feet of 
In the other suit, Alfred Stanford is suing Vincent Clayton for a 
declaration of the court that a partnership exists between them and for 
an accounting thereof. Statements of claim have been filed in both 
actions. 


In the latter Stanford alleges that Clayton used partnership money 


_ to buy certain timler limits, which it is alleged were transferred to Clay- 


ton’s name. He alleges that in February or March, this year, Clayton 
repudiated the partnership agreement and began to deal with the assets 
in breach of the alleged agreement. 


In the action by the partnership against the Bella Coola Logging 
Company, Mark Cosgrove, solicitor for the plaintiff, states he is acting 
on the instructions of Stanford. The statement of claim alleges that the 
Bella Coola people gave Clayton and Stanford a driving and booming 
contract involving about 50,000,000 feet of logs, that 1,000,000 feet were 
boomed last year and that in February request for 5,000,000 feet were 
made for this year. In March, it is alleged that the defendant cancelled 
the contract and carried away the partnership’s equipment. The con- 
tract, it is stated, was at $2 per M., of which $1.50 was the plaintiff’s 
expected profit. 


Mr. Cosgrove, the solicitor in both actions, has gone to Bella Coola 


| é to look into the situation. 


Calgary Retailers Cut Prices to Stimulate 
Business 


Wholesale Prices Hold Firm but Retail Figures Show Decline in 
Some Lines 


ROM a survey made among Calgary lumber dealers it appears that 

while country business is very slow, yet so far as the city is con- 
cerned business is decidedly brisker and will continue to improve with 
the opening of the building season. : 

A number of reductions in the prices of building materials are 
revealed in an inquiry made amongst the men in close touch with the 
building trade. Though there has been absolutely no drop in the whole- 
sale prices of lumber the retailers, in an effort to stimulate business, 
have dropped all common grade; three dollars a thousand, making the 
base price now of $32 per thousand feet. This is a considerable drop 
from the peak price of $55, at which it stood a year and a half ago. 

The common lumber, which will share in this drop of three dollars 
will include all dimension, boards and shiplap. Edge grain flooring 
is remaining fairly staple at $90, but may move a dollar or two either 
way. Cedar bevel is $65. The finer grades of lumber are remaining 
absolutely staple, and the wholesale prices in all grades are remaining 
firm, with, if anything, a tendency to stiffen. 

In the clay products, red pressed brick of the better grades, number 
2 and 3, are selling at $22 per thousand, and common brick from $18 to 
$20. This is a drop of from one to two dollars from last year’s prices. 
Cement is down some since last year and is now selling at $4.80 a 
barrell. Lath is down to $1.80. There is little change in lime, which 
is selling at from 70 cents a bushel, a drop of ten cents from the higher 
price of 1921. Metal lath is down from 44 cents a yard to 27 and 28 
cents, and plaster board has taken a considerable drop of seven dollars, 
bringing the price now to $55. 


Vancouver Interests Negotiate Big Loan 


HE Vancouver Associated Lumber Interests of Vancouver, Bri- 


tish Columbia, have borrowed from a Chicago banking syndicate, 
consisting of Baker, Fentress & Company and Peabody, Houghteling & 
Company, $1,250,000. The loan is secured by a closed first mortgage 
on the properties of the Vancouver Lumber Company, Vancouver Cedar 
Mills, Mainland Timber Company and Mainland Cedar Company, com- 
prising approximately 30,515 acres of timber lands notable both for 
quality and accessibility, all held under perpetual licenses or leases and 
estimated to carry in excess of one billion (1,000,000,000) feet of mer- 
chantable timber; two modern and efficient mill plants, one located 
in the center of Vancouver and the other just outside of North Van- 
couver, having both railroad and deep water facilities for supplying raw 
material and the shipment of finished products for either export or 
interior markets; valuable waterfront real estate in the city of Van- 
couver and at North Vancouver; complete logging and woods equipment, 
etc. A conservative valuation of these properties covered by first mort- 
gage securing this closed issue of bonds, is $3,790,000, or more than 
three times the total issue. 

The bonds are dated May 1, 1922, and are due May 1, 1937, and 
are the joint and several obligations of Vancouver Lumber Co. Limited, 
Vancouver Cedar Mills, Limited, and Mainland Timber Company, Ltd. ; 
and secured by a closed first mortgage on the properties of these com- 
panies and of the Mainland Cedar Company Limited. 

These bonds are unconditionally guaranteed, jointly and severally, 
principal and interest, by endorsement on each bond, by Mr. A. .L. 
Clark, Vice-President of National Lumber Association and former Pres- 
ident Southern Pine Association, and Mr. E. C. Knight. 


How Mary Started a Forest Fire 


Mary had a little match 
And scratched its head to see 
If she could find the gasolene. 
She did—but, where’s Marie? 


A match is struck, the weed is lit, the user throws the match 
carelessly away, a breeze fans it into a blaze with the usual serious 
results. 
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A Brief Discussion of Logging Maps and the Collection 
and Preparation of Data for Them 


By P. L. LYFORD, of Clark & Lyford Forest Engineers, Ltd. 


and Douglas Fir-Cedar-Hemlock regions of Washington and Ore- 

gon. The field work involved in collecting data for logging Maps 
is more detailed than for the ordinary cruise and topographic map. 
This intensive covering of the ground provides an opportunity to obtain 
a more complete and accurate series of timber tallies as a basis for 
determining the amount and character of the timber on the various 
subdivisions. This accurate determination of the amount of timber 
on small subdivisions, such as 10-acre blocks, for instance, is important 
in figuring out logging plans in advance, and, if carefully, done, is of 
immense value to a logging superintendent. There are istances, of 
course, when an ordinary cruise, with topographic map (from aneroid 
elevations), is sufficiently detailed to furnish cruise figures by small 
subdivisions, but, in general, the logging map includes more detailed and 
accurate timber information than the timber cruise. 


The greatest distinction, however, between the logging Map and the 
timber cruise is the careful surveying and engineering which charac- 
terize the field work of the logging map. Often a topographic may 
accompanying a timber cruise has every appearance of being as com- 
plete and accurate as the logging map, but an intelligent study of the 
two reveals the difference. Furthermore, a knowledge of the character 
and extent of the field work for logging maps gives a clear understanding 
of their superiority over the cruise map for practical purposes. 


The logging engineer is not content with the hand compass—pacing 
Janeroid devices of the cruiser, because he knows the results thereby 
obtained are only approximate, and not suited for use in accurate plan- 
ning of logging operations in detail. The work done by the logging 
engineer for making a logging map consists of the following: 


lo following applies to the Coast regions of British Columbia 


1. First of all, it is necessary to survey lines for a certain amount 
of exact levels, so that the elevation of important points on the tract 
may be accurately established and marked both on the ground and on 
the map. Thus, an average of one mile of precise levels to each square 
mile section are run. 


Z. All boundary lines are retraced and chained, and any missing 
corner posts located and re-established. At least two additional miles 
of auxiliary level control lines to each square mile are run along the 
re-traced boundary lines, thus giving an average of three miles of levelled 
control lines to each section. 


These control lines are so arranged that an average interval of two- 
thirds of a mile will be maintained between them. 


3. The intervening topography is taken with hand levels and 
aneroid barometers, checking back and forth between the accurately 
established points on the levelled control lines. Four runs are made 
through each forty acres for this purpose. 

4. These four runs through each forty acres as cruise lines also, 
for the purpose of tallying the timber and determining the quantity and 
quality of all species. 

For the purpose of doing this work, good men are required, who 
have not only the knowledge and judgment necessary for cruising 
timber, but, in addition, a thorough understanding of surveying and 
egineering from the standpoint of the logger’s needs. The old time 
timber cruiser is not usually capable of doing this class of work, because, 
however expert he may be in cruising timber, he nearly always lacks 
the necessary engineering training and ability. 

When the field work is finished, the notes are brought in and the 
construction of the maps carried out by the head field engineers under 
the supervision of the directing logging engineer. 

The logging maps are made on a scale of 8 inches, 12 inches, or 16 
inches to a mlie, according to the requirements of the man who will 
use them. The scale of 16 inches to a mile is probably most useful, 
but for a large tract the sheets are awkward for carrying in the field 
because of their size. Smaller photographic reproductions can be made, 
which are more convenient. A contour interval of 25 feet is used, 
which shows the topography in sufficient detail for determining possible 
routes and locations for roads, etc. The location of bench marks, where 
exact elevations have been established and marked on the ground are 
indicated on the maps. _ 

The cruise figures are worked out for the various sections and 
their subdivisions, and recorded directly on the maps for each forty, or 
smaller subdivision, if desired. Smalled subdivisions are useful if 
the basis for the cruise figures is accurate, and the cruise lines properly 


spaced and measured. The figures are given for each species and 
divided into two size classes, the smaller timber, of pole size or less, 
being tallied separately. 


In addition to the cruise figures on the map, the location and extent 
of the heavy and light stands of timber are shown in colors, with symbols 
for each type of timber indicating the kinds of timber in the order of 
predominance. This type subdivision in colors is of great assistance 
in picking out areas which are good, bad or indifferent from a timber 
standpoint, and judging the various possible yarding settings with the 
combination of timber stand, and lay of the ground, comprehensively 
shown. 

The final completing of the logging map is done by an expert drafts- 
man on tracing linen. Negatives are made from the tracing, and from 
the negatives any number of black line prints on white linen can be 
provided. The timber types are colored in on the linen prints, and 
these form the final logging maps to be used in connection with every- 
day logging operations. 


The tracing is kept as a permanent record, and such changes in 
cut-over area, or ownership, new roads, etc., can be indicated thereon 
from time to time, thus keeping the map up-to-date. A revision of the 
map once a year is generally sufficient. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the utility of such logging maps. 
The logger of the Pacific Coast region today is convinced that logging 
engineering ability, effectively applied, reduces his cost of logging. Errors 
in locating roads and yarding points have been numerous, and came to 
light only after all or part of the tract had been logged. These errors 
have been a considerable jolt to the man who pays the bills, and he 
seeks the way to avoid them in the future. Thus he comes to the realiza- 
tion that foresight pays better than hindsight, and that the slight cost 
of engineering service is cheap insurance against costly errors. It is 
also apparent to him that the best logging engineering talent is the 
cheapest. 


The cost of good logging maps is reasonable. The range is from 
65 cents to 85 cents per acre for the work, which includes a four run 
cruise (i.e., four cruise lines through each forty).. If the cruise is not 
required, the cost is about 25 per cent. less. The variation in cost 
depends on the size of the tract, character of the ground, accessibility, 
etc. 


Lumber Dealers’ Attempt to Change 
Housing Policy Fails | 


Ask That Various Firms Obtain Share in Supplying Needs of 
Commission ' 

SKING for participation in this season’s lumber contract of the 
Winnipeg housing commission, many retail lumber dealers waited 
ed upon the commission and presented a memorandum. The 

commisison decided it could not grant the request. 


Bruce W. Thomson, of J. D. McArthur & Co., said the situation was 
a peculiar one. Owing to the lack this year of private capital for houses, 
and as outlying municipalities were unable to advance money for build- 
ing loans, the greater portion of the building done this year would be by 
the Winnipeg commission. 

There were in the ctiy, it was said, 16 or 17 retail lumber dealers, 
most of them taxpayers and employing altogether from 300 to 400 
people. The lumber dealers asked that the commission’s business be 
divided so that each city firm could share. 

After much discussion the commission decided that it could not 
change the present system of buying lumber. 

The commission passed 34 loans, totalling $130,650. One of the 
applicants desired to use stucco on metal lath, a kind of construction 
hitherto not permitted by the commission. It is now allowed, conditional 
upon plans and specifications being considered satisfactory. 

There is still a balance of $597,415 available for this season’s loans. 
Tenders for the 1922 lumber requirements will be in Monday. It was 
decided to withdraw from the conditions of tender the clause requiring 
a further discount upon freight rates being reduced. 


The Northern Pacific Logging Co., Ltd., $250,000, of Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 and head offices in 
Vancouver, to do business in British Columbia. 
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Associated Timber Exporters 


Loaded at Vancouver, B.C. 

During Month of April, 1922 

181,108 Japan 

547,434 Japan 

237,933 Japan 
1,250,871 Japan & China 
864,065 Australasia 
302,001 United Kingdom 

1,280 South America 

1,460,587 Japan 

201,244 Japan 

161,532 Japan 

302,876 Japan 

841,809 Japan 

82,235 United Kingdom 
“Makura’”’ 112,499 Japan & Australia 
“Montana” 30,269 Atlantic Seaboard 
3 SEE eee 780,900 Atlantic Seaboard 
404,393 United Kingdom 
300,378 Japan 
278,212 Japan 
673,324 Japan & Straits Settlements 
89,168 Japan 
137,796 Japan 
441,211 Atlantic Seaboard 
363,926 Japan 


“Can. Freighter” 
“Can. Prospector” 
“Can. Transporter” 
“City of Rangoon 


“Erie Maru” 
“Hawaii Maru” 
“Txion” 
“Kaisho Maru” 
“Kinkasan Maru” 
“Loch Katrine” 


“Singapore Maru” 
“Spain Maru” 
“Talthybrius”’ 
“Toyooka Maru” 
“Toyama Maru” 
“Wabash” 
“Yehime” 


10,047,051 


Loaded at Fraser Mills, B.C. 
564,266 China 
950,300 Australia 
833,589 Japan 


“Can. Prospector” 
“Can. Transporter” 
“Erie Maru” 


2,348,155 


Loaded at Chemainus, B.C. 
1,074,131 Japan 
623,494 Japan & China 
674,086 South America 


“Can. Freighter” 
“Can. Prospector” 
“Depere”’ 


Bod ses Ul 


Loaded at Genoa Bay, B.C. 
837,377 Australia 


Summary of Countries 


“Can. Transporter” 


ee sng eae npencccovnantinonnsepee 7,011,723 
ie UE de lolaue 2: ISL I i eg ee 2,651,742 
Sere tl itite SeaDOard e.--.w-. eccenneennoeeee 1,252,380 
(EC Sin 20/00) OI Bi a aE 788,629 
Peer eicmer eee es en. 675,366 
Oe Lae Lede) Se ES SE 564,266 
| ELL iiss ea hee ee Ae 1,874,362 
apa é Straits Settlements “2.000.2..........2-....-.. 673,324 
erence otistia lit). HON Re tel 112,499 

Sieiptca pene eee Vike Da oa) ote de alae 15,604,291 


‘Timber Trade 1n France 


By THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, JR. 
INTRODUCTION 


W a pre-war population of about 39 million squeezed into an 
area of a little over 200,000 square miles (an area less than the 
State of Texas), it is not surprising that France has difficulty in supply- 
ing her population with timber from her public and private forest of only 
24 million acres. The problem of timber supply is further complicated 


by the fact that only one-third of this area is under public control, and 
that four-fifths of all the remaining private forests are in coppice, or 
coppice-under-standards, which can produce but a small proportion of 
timber—and timber, especially in the form of building material, is what 
the world needs most. With the advent of coal, oil, and water power, 
cordwood is ordinarily difficult to dispose of, except in rural communi- 
ties back from the railroads. The annual pre-war production in France 
was about two billion board feet, and four and one-half million cords of 
fuel. And today, notwithstanding attempts at economy in the use of 
wood products, France must import between 800 and 900 million feet 
per year. These imports are chiefly conifers. 


Timber Trade Conditions 


The depreciation in the French currency, and the rampant war and 
post-war speculation, has naturally resulted in wide price fluctuations. 
For example (at the current rate of exchange and counting three cubic 
meters to the thousand board feet) oak stumpage was worth about $25.00 
per M in 1914, $30.00 in 1919, $35.00 in 1920, and only $17.00 in 1921. 
The price of forest labor has also fluctuated, and it is now three or four 
times the pre-war cost in francs. Today the ordinary laborer earns from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day. A sawyer earns from $45.00 to $54.00 per month, 
and a teamster (supplying one horse) from $3.60 to $4.50 per day. Even 
women can earn a dollar a day in the woods at the current rate of 
exchange. This increase in the cost of labor has naturally resulted in 
increased logging costs. Counting three cubic meters to the thousand 
board feet, felling is now $2.70 per M, transportation (4 to 6 miles haul) 
$8.00, sawing (at the mill) about $15.00 for hardwoods and $12.00 for 
softwoods. According to French averages a thousand board feet of 
logs will yield about 700 board feet of sawed products. This increases 
the costs just quoted by 30%. From the foregoing figures, increased 
30%, then, we can say that today a thousand board feet of good manu- 
factured white oak will cost in round figures about as follows: Stumpage 
$22.00, felling, transportation and cawing $33.50 (hardwoods), total 
$55.50; softwoods would be $4 to $10 less. To the American lumberman 
the cost of milling appears considerably more than would be expected, 
but on the other hand the stumpage price comprises about two-fifths the 
total cost of the manufactured product at the mill, excluding manufac- 
turer’s profit. In this country the stumpage price is usually less than 
one-fifth the cost of the product at the mill, and this is of extreme import- 
ance to the American timber owner, because it gives an indication of 
what is going to happen in the United States when we must grow timber 
as a crop. The manufacturer’s share in the final cost of the product will 
become less and the forest owner’s share will become more. For those 


who can afford long term investments, with perhaps a diminution of 
(Continued on Page 62) 


Brown & Rutherford Get Big 
Contract from Housing 
Commission 


HE entire contract for the supply of the lumber required for the 
: 1922 season’s building program under the Winnipeg Civic Hous- 
ing Commission has been awarded to Brown & Rutherford, lum- 
ber dealers of Winnipeg. This means that the firm will supply what- 
ever lumber is required for the houses to be built this year with the 
$866,000 available for building loans. The average cost of the lumber 
in a house, as computed by the commission, according to the February 
price-list, is $959.29. The discounts offered off this by the tendering 
firms were as follows: Brown & Rutherford, 27.54%; associated deal- 
ers, 26.13%; S. C. M. Lumber Co., 25.35% and T. D. Robinson, 
25.16%. 


An attempt to spread the contract is desired by a delegation of retail 
lumber merchants which recently waited upon the commission proved 
unsuccessful. The commission felt that if it could be arranged for par- 
cels of ten houses to be cared for by different lumber firms this would 
form an equitable and desirable arrangement. 


Net prices at which the Winnipeg housing commission this season 
will buy its lumber are 161/, per cent. lower than the net prices paid in 
1921, and the 1921 prices were 33 per cent. lower than the 1920 prices. 
Members of the commission who met to award the contracts expressed 
pleasure at the continued decline in material prices. 
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No Tariff on Shingles as the Lumber Sche- 
dule is Presented to the U. S. Senate 


B83 copy of lumber schedule in official permanent tariff as pre- 
sented to “the U_S. Senate: 


SCHEDULE 4.—Wood and Manufactures of. 


Par. 402. Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or Western hemlock, $1 per 
thousand feet board measure: Provided, That any such logs cut from any 
particular class of lands shall be exempt from such duty if imperted 
fro any country, dependency, province, or other sub-division of govern- 
ment which has, at no time during the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding their importation into the United States, maintained any embargo, 
prohibition, or other restriction (whether by. law, order, regulation, con- 
tractual relation or otherwise, directly or indirectly ) upon the exporta- 
tion of such logs from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, if cut from such class of lands. 


Par. 404. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vitae, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, Japanese white oak, 
Japanese maple, and all other cabinet woods not further manufactured 
than sawed, 15 per centum ad valorem; veneers of wood, and wood un- 
manufactured, not specially provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Is This Correct? 


“As confirmation of the report that British Columbia lumber brokers 
were placing large lumber orders in North Pacific states for lumber, the 
Canadian Trading Company has chartered two vessels and taken the 
entire space in a third for 13,000,000 feet of lumber to be taken from 
Grays Harbor, Columbia River, and Puget Sound.” 


“The Scandinavian motorship Tosca has been chartered by the Can- 
adian Trading Company to load 4,000,000 feet of lumber on Grays Harbor 
early in May for Australia. This boat sailed from Osaka recently, and is 


- soon due on the coast.” 


“The Java-Pacific steamer Arakan has been chartered for April-May 
loading by this company, and will take on 4,000,000 feet of lumber at 
Columbia River and Puget Sound mills for Japan.” 


“Although not chartered the entire space of the Saleier of the same 
line has been taken by the Canadian Trading Company to load 5,000,000 
feet of lumber on Columbia River and Puget Sound for Yokohama and 
Kiobe. This boat is posted for May-June loading. 

“Other British Columbia companies with lumber in Oregon and 
Washington on order are now making arrangements for transportation.” 

Flying activities at the Seaplane Station at Jericho Boach have been 
opened. An H.S.2.L. seaplane took off from English Bay for.a flight 
over the Nicomen Island district of the Fraser Valley. The object of 
the trip was to take photographs of the area subject to floods, so that 
effective measures can be taken to prevent future inundations of the is- 
land farms. 


“This is only one of the many tasks which will be undertaken this 
summer by flyers at the station,” stated Major C. MacLaurin, super- 
intendent. “Other work includes photographing the mouth of the Fraser 
River, Vancouver Harbor, Esquimalt Harbor and numerous other water- 
ways. We also plan to do a considerable amount of experimental work, 
forest surveying, fire ranging and many undertakings which will generally 
advance flying in Canada.” 


Following is translation of article which appeared in the 
Tageblatt,” recently: 

“Owing to economical depression, a big emigration movement is 
to be observed in Eastern Slovakia. In the Zemplinska zapa, especially, 
the emigration is very important in the laborers working in the ‘wood 
industry. 

“In some of the sawmills several thousand workmen were employed, 
who are at present out of work and therefore wish to go to America, 
where they hope to be able to find their existence. 

“According to the ‘Priva Lida’ there are in the whole of Slovakia 
over 20,000 lumber workers out of work, who are partly locked out, 
partly discharged.” 

Pass this along to your Czecho-Slovakia friends in connection with 
prepaid business. We will gladly give you every assistance. 


“brager 
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In the Pacific.Northwest states and in British Columbia 131 logging 
companies contemplate building a total of 397 miles of new main track 
and spurs this year, according to a recent current news letter of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. 


The McVicar Shingle Company, which has been established in the 
Burquitlam district for the past seven years, expects to move its mill 
to Port Haney. P. McVicar is in Port Haney at present superinténding 
the erection of the new plant. 


The old question of the smoke nuisance in Vancouver was brought 
up by Mayor C. E. Tisdall at the civic fire and police committee meet- 
ing recently. Ald. F. E. Woodside, who presided, appointed Alderman 
Tracy and Crone as a committee to look into reports of other cities that 
have been successful in abating this nuisance. Under its new charter 
the city has full power to makey any laws necessary in this respect, 
which it did not have previously. 


A prize of $5,000 for a practical method of combatting and sup- 
pressing the spruce bud worm, bark beetle and borer, which have caused 
such tremendous damage in Eastern Canada and the United States, 
has been offered by Frank J. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis Royal, N.S. 

Mr. Barnum announces that he has been influenced in making his 
offer by the fact that these pests have, during the past 10 years, de- 
stroyed 150,000,000 cords of standing pulpwood in Quebec alone. The 
competition is to close on August 1. 

The appelate division of the Ontario supreme court has dismissed 
the appeal of Fort Francis Pulp and Paper Company against the judg- 
ment of Justide Riddel in favor of the Manitoba Free Press and other 


western newspapers, involving large sums of money in respect of news- 


papers, involving large sums of money in respect of newsprint paper 
prices. The action involved the right of the Canadian government to 
appoint a tribunal to fix the prices of newsprint during the war. 


Heavy buying in the middle west has stimulated lumbering through- 
out the Northwest States the past three weeks, according to reports from 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Over 2000 carloads of lumber were re- 


ported sold weke of May 8. The present business volume compares 


favorably with that of any period in the past decade except war years, 
it was reported. —_———_—_——. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Company has acted 
“strictly within the law” and hopes to be able to convince the Federal 
trade commission of the fact, W. H. Talbot, president, declared recently, 
when shown an Associated Press despatch stating that formal charges of 
conspiracy to restrict competition had been filed against the company 
at Washington. 

Mr. Talbot denied the charge that the company had stifled com- 
petition, asserting that when the company had entered the foreign export 
trade “exclusively” it had actually invited competition from other mills 
and that a number of other organizations had entered the trade since 
that time. 

“We have acted in accord with every provision of the law,” Mr. 
Talbot said, “and we think we are strictly in the right in this matter. Our 
business has been confined strictly to the export trade, placing us strictly 
within the Webb-Pomerone law. I am confident we can convince the 
Federal trade commission that this is correct.” 

He declined to make further comment pending receipt of a full copy 
of the complaint. —— Shee 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has begun the erection of an exact 
replica of “Kootenay House,” 
interior, on the exact site of the original post on the shore of Lake Winde- 
mere. The old post was erected in 1807 by David Thompson, the famous 
astronomer and explorer, for the Northwest Company and was acquired 
by the H. B. C. in 1821. ———— 

Brown & Rutherford have been awarded the contract for the lumber 
supply for 200 houses to be built under the Winnipeg housing commission 
at a discount of 27.54 below the 1922 price list. Bidding on the contract 
was extremely close, with the Associated Dealers, comprising thirteen 
lumber firms, tendering at a discount of 26.13. 

Other bidders were the H. C. M. Lumber Co. and T. D. Robinson 
& Sons, who submitted bids at 25.35 and 25.16 respectively. The result 
is a victory for Coast mills, as the other competitors were manufacturers 
of native spruce from the Lake Winnipeg section. 


the first trading post in British Columbia, 
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PERSONALS 


Messrs. Becker & Yates have sent out notice announcements stating 
that the name of the firm has been changed and that the business will 
be conducted under the style of the Becker Lumber Company. 


' The Montreal offices. of Tims, Philips Company, Limited, have 
been removed to 33 C.P.R. Telegraph Chamber, Hospital street. Mr. 
A. W. Barnhill has also removed to the same address. 


Mr. C. A. Calkins, who is an extensive shipper of British Colum- 
bia products to the Orient, left by the Empress of Asia, and will be 
gone until the end of July. During the past year he has handled about 
two-thirds of all the salted herring shipped from Vancouver to Japan 
and has also dealt extensively in lumber. 


Douglas fir is now demanded in Chinese Government contracts and 
the great icrease in trade can be seen when it is known that last year 
40,000,000 feet of lumber left Vancouver and Victoria for China, as 
compared with average total cargoes of 5,000,000 feet during several 
years preceding. 


Accidental- death was the verdict of the coroner’s jury at Powell 
River which enquired into the death of J. C. Carey, an engineer of the 
Bernard Lumber and Logging Company, as the result of a speeder on 
the company’s logging railway overturning. Carey was killed and four 
of the other eight passengers were injured, states a report of the affair 
received by the provincial police from Constable W. H. Hadley. The 
accident occurred at Orford Bay, Bute Inlet. 


Carey was a native of Cevierville, Tenn., and was 42 years of age. 
He was a member of the Eagles’ Lodge in Vancouver. 


Business circles and San Francisco clubs are mourning today for 
John R. Hanify, lumberman and steamship owner, Edward A. Chris- 
tensen, wealthy steamship man, and Captain Peter Anderson, yachting 
pilot, who were drowned some time on May 7th off Tayward, in San 
Francisco Bay. 

The bodies of Hanify and of Captain Anderson were recovered. 
They were locked together, indicating a terrific struggle, one to save 
the other. Search for Christenson’s body was continued. 

An airplane sent to search for the yacht “Quart,” belonging to Han- 
ify, in which the three started from Sausalito on Saturday night on a 
cruise to San Mateo, sighted the wreck of the boat. Answering signals 
from the plane, in which Christenson’s son was an observer, two Jap- 
anese in a rowboat went out to the wreck and recovered the two bodies. 

Both Hanify and Christenson had wide business interests on the 
coast, including lumber and timber holdings in the Northwest and 
heavy interests in coastwise steamship lines. Both were directors of 


_ the San Francisco Olympic Club. 


The demand for British Columbia lumber in South Australia is 
good, and is likely to increase this summer, was the opinion of Malcolm 
P. Reid, lumber importer of Adelaide and ydney, who was in Vancou- 


_ ver recently. 
} 


Merchantable quality, a grade used in building, is in the greatest 
demand, he declares. There is also a considerable demand for pit props 


and other mining timber for use in the Broken Hill mining district. 


Mr. Reid is on his way to England on a holiday trip. He came to 


_ Vancouver from San Francisco, whehe he placed a number of orders 


for British Columbia lumber with export houses. 
The domestic lumber situation in Canada has improved, but will 


not bet gack to normal until a good crop has been harvested on the 


Prairies, according to A. S. Cargill, of Minneapolis, who is in Vancou- 
_yer looking after his extensive lumber interests in the province. 

Present indications are that there will be a fairly good crop in spite 

of late seeding, he states. .If present predictions are confirmed there 


should be a brisk demand for British Columbia lumber in the wheat belt 
this autumn, he thinks. 


“Decidedly business conditions are on the up-grade,” declared T. W. 
McGarry, president of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Company, just re- 
turned after an extended absence from the city. “The only cloud on the 


horizon is this impending coal strike, which, if it develops sufficiently 


to tie up the railroads, will cause a most uncomfortable situation.” 


After leaving some months ago for Port Arthur, Mr. McGarry con- 
tinued his trip to the Eastern States and has just now returned from 
San Francisco. He is remaining in the city only a short while as his 
presence is again required in the east. He stated that he would return 
in a month or so. 


W. J. Ross, chief fire warden of Coeur d’Alene, and a party of 
other members of the Coeur d’Alent Fire Protective association, were in 
Nelson to investigate personally the practicability of the portable forest 
fire fighting gasoline engine-driven pumps that have done such excellent 
service in forest protection in thsi district since their adoption by the 
provincial forestry branch. They were given a demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the pumps by District Forester McDonald and his as- 
sistants. One of the portable pumps, nine of which are held by the 
branch in this district, was taken up Cottonwood creek with a few 
length of hose for the demonstration. 


The latest aspirant for the job of subduing and wresting the title of 
“Fistic Champion of the World” from Jack Dempsey is Elziar Rioux, 
discovered in a Canadian lumber camp. And what a whale of a kid is 
Elziar! Twenty-three years old, standing 6 feet 4 1-4 inches in his well- 
known sox, and weighing about 240 pounds, the young Canadian lumber- 
man is a sure enough giant. 


Dr. J. P. Gadbois, of Montreal, who for thirty years has been looking 
for a physically perfect Canadian, is sponsor for the young gentleman, 
and this time the learned physician believes that his long search will be 
rewarded -in this monster lumberjack. 


For hours every day Rioux goes through a series of training stunts 
in which boxing is eliminated. 


At the end of six months, if Dd. Gadbois is satisfied with the re- 
sults, he will have him schooled in boxing and then send his charge 
against Jack Dempsey. Here are Rioux’s measurements: 
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Craig and Taylor’s shingle mill at Otter has closed down for good. 
It is going to be pulled down and moved to a fresh site. 


One hundred and thirty mills affiliated with the Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association during the week ending April 29 cut 81,012,572 feet of 
lumber, the highest mark set since 1919, according to the association’s 
weekly report made public recently. 

A new high sales record also was made, new business reaching the 
total of 103,341,040 feet, several million feet higher than the best re- 
cord of the last 16 months, the report stated. Shipments totalled 
94,196,131 feet. 


The 130 mills operated at 97 per cent. of normal capacity. 


The MacLean Building Reports show up to May Ist, 2,935 build- 
ing projects for the Dominion, with a valuation of $29,428,400. 


S.S. Columbia, little missionary craft of the Columbia Coast Mission 
service, which is well known from Vancouver to Queen Charlotte Sound, 
is now tied up in Vancouver with a “For sale” sign on her mast. Logging 
camps up the coast will miss the little boat. 


The Canadian Pulp Process Co., Ltd., of Spokane, has also incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000 to enter business in this province from 
a Vancouver office. 
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SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


A NEW CABLEWAY SKIDDER 


A New British Columbia Product 


BOUT seven or eight years ago a change started in British Colum- 
A bia in the method of yarding logs with donkey engines. From the 

usual way of yarding on the ground with a “bull block” a new 
system to the province suddenly took hold. This was the “highlead” 
system by which the block instead of being hung low on a tree or stump, 
was suspended high in the air on a spar tree. Thus having a highlead 
to the main line, “the logs as being yarded instead of dragging on the 
ground had a tendency to raise in the air at the front end, thus easily 
going over roots, rocks, stumps, etc. 

It was found with this new system that much less power was re- 
quired, so that the powerful donkeys in use, usually of the compound 
geared type, were no longer necessary. Also it was possible to yard 
much faster than with the ground lead. In consequence a new type 
of engine of less power and greater speed was developed; this was the 
Simple Geared Yarder. 


Accordingly the Empire Manufacturing Company was commissioned 
to build a Cableway Skidder for this purpose. This machine is now in 
successful operation, and as it is the most highly developed skyline 
machine now in use on the B. C. coast, a description will doubtless be 
of interest. 

The Empire Cableway Skidder is a device for the yarding of logs 
or other forest products through the air, that is, by the overhead system, 
it is built in forms for skidroad, for cableroad, or for railroad opera- 
tion. It consists of a double cylinder high pressure engine, with six — 
ee and winch head, with suitable boiler, and is built for spans up to 

O00 feet. 


The plant for skid or cableroad use is tainted upon a sled; while 
that for railroad use is upon a steel car, with hydraulic jacks and a 
loading engine. 


It is possible to yard efficiently on the level, up grade or down 
grade, with it. 


~ - - 


EMPIRE CABLEWAY SKIDDER 


Hardly had the improvement of the highlead yarder over the ground 
lead been realized and its use practically universally adopted when a 
further improvement began to creep in. This was the Skyline. It was 
but a natural development of the “highlead.” The logger, quick to 
realize the advantage of partial suspension, immediately began to ex- 
periment with methods of total suspension of the log. 

So in camp after camp experiments in various forms of skylines 
and tightlines were being made. Today there is probably not 20 per 
cent. of the B. C. coast camps who are not using some form of skyline 
system for yarding, or swing, or loading. 

Among the operators that thus early experimented was the Nimpkish 
Timber Company. Two skylines operated from floats on Nimkish Lake 
were “so successful that the company decided to use the system for 
railroad yarding. 


It will handle large logs os small logs, short logs or long logs, piles, 
poles, pulpwood, shingle bolts or cordwood. 

It will yard efficiently a greater distance than any ground or high- | 
lead yarder. 

It conveys its loads two or three times | as fast as any ground or | 
high-lead system. 

As the logs are conveyed through the air they are gms of grit, 
sand or rocks. They look better, they sell better, and they saw better. 

As the logs are yarded ianGHes the air, no swamping and no snip- 
ing are necessary. 

Cliffs, canyons, rocks, stumps, swamps or brush offer no serious 
difficulty to the cableway skidder. 
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No landing is necessary. 
No logs are bruised or broken in yarding. 


All lines being suspended in the air and leading over large sheaves 
and on large drums, rope wear is reduced to a minimum. 


As it has a greater capacity per man than any other system, it 
tends to reduce the labor difficulty. 


It reduces fuel and water, in proportion to output; decreases units 
of supervision and centralizes operations. 


The Empire Cableway Skidding System consists of the skidding 
engine, of a skyline suspended between two supports, known as the 
head spar and the tail tree, situated from 1000 to 5000 feet apart. 
Upon this travels the slack-pulling skidding carriage. The outer end 
of the skyline passes over a saddle block slung to the tail tree and 
down to a stump, to which it is made fast. The other end of the skyline 
is shackled at the head spar to a main cable extension, the latter being 
connected to a stump by a block and fall, by which, with a special 
drum on the engine, the skyline is tightened. 


Three running ropes are required, namely, the receding line or 
haul-back, to dray the carriage out into the woods; the skidding line, 
to draw the carriage with its load of logs; the slack-pulling line, to lower 
the tongs or chokers and to pay out slack to the tong hookers. 


Skidder for Railroad Use—Yarding and Loading at the Same Time 


These ropes lead from their respective drums on the engine up 
through blocks rigged on the head spar, and thence to the slack-pulling 
carriage. 


In operation, the receding line draws the carriage out along the 
skyline. Upon arriving at the point where the log or logs are to be 
picked up, the tongs or chokers are lowered to the ground and slack 
paid out by the slack-pulling line to the men who hook on the logs. 


When the logs are fastened, the carriage is held stationary as the 
logs are raised sufficiently off the ground; the receding line is now 
paid out automatically as the skidding line is drawn in, until the logs reach 
the point of deposit at the head spar, where they are dropped, ready 
for re-handling by rail, water, or skidroad, as the case may be. 
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The machine can log from setting an area taking in everything 
within a distance of 1200 to 5000 feet or more as the ground condi- 
tions permit, and thus clearing from 60 to 600 acres or more to the 
setting. 

The process of yarding proceeds gradually about the head spar, 
a new tail tree being selected every 100 to 300 feet or so, the distance 
between the tail trees being governed by the quantity of logs per acre 
and by the relative speeds of the rigging and the skidding crews. 

For railroad operation the skidding engine is mounted upon a steel 
car provided with hydraulic jacks and swivel trucks. This car also 
carries the four-drum loading engine, which takes steam from the 
skidding engine boiler. 

Method of Operation 

To place the machine in operation, it is run to a position opposite 
the chosen spar tree; wooden blocks are then placed under the hydraulic 
jacks at the four corners of the car; the machine is then jacked up 
until the trucks are free of the track; these trucks are then swivelled 
90 degrees, and short pieces of rail laid at right angles to track from 
under the truck wheels to the chosen setting in front of the spar tree. 
The jacks are then released, thus allowing the machine to settle on the 
short rails. It then pulls itself by means of line and block leads to the 
working position in front of the spar tree. 

The main line is now free for the switching in of the logging cars 
for loading. 


As duplicate skylines are used—one being placed ready for opera- 
tion on the new run by the riggers, while the other is in use—little 
delay in changing lines is caused to the yarding. 

The “Duplex” loader on the railroad unit consists of two throttle 
reversing engines. Each of these engines actuates a loading drum. A 
line for each drum is attached to the opposite ends of the log to be 
loaded. Both lines may be raised or lowered at will, independently, so 
perfect control of the log is possible. 


The skidding and loading operations, while carried on at the same 
time, are entirely independent of one another. 

The Empire Skidder is also built in the more portable forms, carry- 
ing its own spar of steel and with swinging loading boom. This type 
of machine eliminates the labor and delay attendant on rigging the spar 
tree and preparing the “setting.” 

For skidroad or other use than railroad, the skidding engine is 
equipped with any necessary extra drums for utility purposes. The 
engine is usually mounted on a sled and may readily move itself after 
the manner of the ordinary logging engine. - 


In summarizing, it is claimed that the Empire Cableway Skidder, 
where conditions are suitable, will yard a larger quantity of logs, a 
greater distance, at a smaller investment per output, and at less cost 
per thousand feet, than any other machine or system at present in use. 


The Empire Skidding Engine is claimed to be superior to others 
in strength and simplicity of its construction, with small attendant wear 
and tear; in the method of control, which renders operation simple and 
easy ; and in the use of the supplementing drum principle, which permits 
the legs to be conveyed entirely without the necessity of a brake. 


Japanese Want “Vancouver Quality’ Lumber 


The following reprint from the Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
written by Trade Commissioner A. E. Bryan, at Yokohama, might 
tend to explain to some degree why the lumber markets in the States 
frequently undersell those of British Columbia: 


( Yokohama.—The attention of all exporters of lumber from Canada 
is drawn to the fact that, as there is a decided preference on this market 
for Canadian quality, firms quoting to Japanese buyers should always 


point out clearly whether they are offering Canadian or United States 
lumber. 


Considerable trouble has been caused lately by Canadian exporters 
shipping lumber of United States origin to firms in Japan who took for 
granted that, as they were buying from Canada, they would receive 
Canadian quality, but who found on examining inspection certificates that 
the lumber was shipped from a United States mill. It is a well-known 
fact that exporters in British Columbia, if they cannot supply Canadian 
quality will buy in the open market from United States mills. Nothing 
can be urged against this practice if the buyer in Japan is given an 
opportunity to say if he will accept the United States product in place of 
the Canadian. But there have been a few cases lately where the Canadian 
shipper has supplied United States timber, and has not duly advised his 
buyer to this effect. This procedure is liable to cause much trouble, and 
is not conducive to building up a good name for Canadian lumber export- 
ers. When buyers on this side place orders with Canadian mills, it is 
because they want Canadian lumber or, as it. is known on this market, 
“Vancouver quality.” 
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Annual Convention of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Forestry Clubs and 
Foresters and Lumbermen 


An Interesting and Important Meeting Held at the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, April 20-22 


HE joint annual meeting of the I. A. F. C. with the Foresters and 

Lumbermen held at N. Y. State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 

N. Y., was one of the most interesting and valuable meetings to 

be held, concerning the timber industry, this year. Following is the 

program that was given and a few of the many valuable contributions to 
the success of the convention: 


PROGRAM 


Intercollegiate Association of Forestry Clubs 


THURSDAY 


10:00 A.M—Forestry Building, Room 300. Opening Session of I. A. F. C. 
President’s Address, H. F. Welch. 
Member Club Reports. 
Appointment of Committees. 
ConvocaTIon (Room 300) 
11:00 A.M.—Address of Welcome by Dean Franklin Moon. 
Address by Chancellor James Roscoe Day. 
Address by Colonel T. S. Woolsey, Colonel of the 20th Engineers, 
A.E.F., member of Allied Reparations Commission and formerly 
Assistant District Forester, U. S. Forest Service. Subject: “The 
Development of Forestry in the U. S.” 
1:00 P. M—Luncheon I. A. F. C. Delegates, Home Economics. (Guests of Alpha 
Xi Sigma). 
2:00 P. M—Inspection of Building Pulp and Paper Plant, Sawmill, Dry Kiln, 
Wood-Working Laboratory Wood Panel Collection. 
3:00 P. M—Forestry Building, Room 300. 
Member Club Reports. 
Report of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Business Session and Discussion of Reports. 
ConvocaTION (Room 300) 
4:00 P. M—Talk by Professor J. A. Ferguson, in charge Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College, ‘The Last Drive on the Susquehanna,” 
Illustrated with Slides. 
8:00 P. M@—Smoker at University Club to Visitors. 
Provisional Speakers: 
J. E. Rothery, Forester, International Paper Co., “The Habitant 
Couny of Quebec.” 
Ellwood Wilson, Chief, Forestry Division, Laurentide Paper Co., 
Grand Mere, P. Q., Canada, “Professional Spirit in Forestry.” 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, Chairman. 


FRIDAY 


10:00 A.M—I. A. F. C. Business Session Report of Publications Committee, New 

Business, room 300. 
ConvocaTION (Room 300) 
11:00 A.M.—Charles Hill, General Sales Manager, Southern Pine Sales Corp., N. 
City, “Where Lumber Salesmen are Made.” 

Ellwood Wilson, “The Use of Aeroplanes in Forestry,” illustrated 
with Slides. 
—. H. Waterman, Superintendent of Timber Preservation, C. B. & 
QO. R. R., Galesburg, IIl., “Timber Preservation, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Treatment of Cross Ties,” illustrated. 

1:00 P. M—Luncheon, Home Economics. 

2:00 P. M.—Business Session. 
Auditing Committee Report. 
Resolution Committee Report. 
Election of President Club. 

CoNnvocaTION (Room 300) 

4:00 P. M—“The Timber Trade in France,’ by Colonel T. S. Woolsey, formerly 
with 20th Engineers, A. E. F. 
“The Big Timber of the Great Northwest,’ by Chester W. Hogue, 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, Seattle and New York City. 
“Viewpoint of the Lumber Manufacturers,” by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
Secretary and Manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

8:00 P. M.—Theatre Party for Delegates. 
Informal Smoker, University Club. 


SATURDAY 


Informal Program. Optional Trips, taking all morning. Start from 
the Onondaga Hotel. 

8:30 A.M.—Great Bear Springs Plantation and Fulton Paper and Pulp Plants. 
Will require about 3 hours. 

9:30 A.M.—Franklin’ Automobile Plant, dry kiln plant and experiment station. 

10:30 A.MM—New York State College of Forestry Experimental Station, south 
of City. 

3:00 P. M—Lacrosse Game, Oxford-Cambridge (England) vs. Syracuse, at the 
Stadium. 

6:30 P. M—Forestry Club Banquet (Informal), Chamber of Commerce. Dean 
Moon, Toastmaster. Speakers: 
Professor Samuel J. Record, Yale Forest School, New Haven, Conn., 
“Missing Links.” 
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J. E. Rothery, Forester, International Paper Co., New York City, 
“Mexican Athletics.” 
Charles Lathrop Pack, President, American Forestry Association, 
Lakewood, N. J., “The American Forestry Association.” 
“Parson” Simpkin, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chaplain, Concatenated 
Order of “Hoo-Hoo,” “Sky Piloting in the Tall Timber.” 
Colonel William B. Greeley, Chief, U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., “U. S. Forest Service.” 


New York Section—Society of American Foresters 
THURSDAY =F 


ConvocaTIon (Room 300) 

11:00 A.M.—Address of Welcome, by Dean Franklin Moon. 
Address by Chancellor James Roscoe Day. 
Address by Colonel T. S. Woolsey, Colonel of the 20th Engineers, 
A. E. F., member of Allied Reparations Commission, and formerly — 
Assistant District Forester, U. S. Forest Service. Subject: “The 
Development of Forestry in the U. S.” 

1:00 P. M—Luncheon, Home Economics, Agricultural Building. 

ConvocaTion (Room 300) 

2:00 P. M.—New York Section Society of American Foresters, R. S. Hosmer, 

Chairman, presiding in room 110, Forestry Building. 
: Convocation (Room 300) 

4:00 P. M—Talk by Professor J. A. Ferguson, in charge Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College, “The Last Drive on the Susquehanna,” 
illustrated with Slides. 

6:30 P. M—Dinner at University Club. 

8:00 P. M.—Smoker at University Club with I. A. F. C. Delegates. Informal 
Talks. Provisional Speakers: 
J E. Rothery, Forester, International Paphe Co., “The Habitant 
County of Quebec.” 
Ellwood Wilson, Chief, Forestry Division, Laurentide Paper Co., 

Grand Mere, P. Q.,Canada, “Professional Spirit in Forestry.” 
Professor Nelson C. Brown Chairman. 


FRIDAY 


All members of the Society of American Foresters will be welcome ~ 
at the General Convocations at 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
Convocation (Room 300) 

11:00 A.M.—Charles Hill, General Sales Manager, Southern Pine Sales Corp., 
N. Y. City, “Where Lumber Salesmen are Made.” 
Ellwood Wilson, “The Use of Aeroplanes in Forestry,” illustrated 
with Slides. 
J. H. Waterman, Sirperingeement of Timber Preservation, C. B. & 
ORR Galesburg, Ill., “Timber Preservation, with Particular Refer- 
ence to the Treatment of Cross Ties.” 

1:00 P. M—Luncheon, Home Economics. 

CoNVocATION 

4:00 P. M—‘“The Timber Trade in France,” by Colonel T. S. Woolsey, formerly — 
with 20th Engineers, A.E.F. F 
“The Big Timber of the Great Northwest,’ by Chester W. Houge, 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, Seattle and. New York City. 
“Viewpoint of the Lumber Manufacturers,” by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
Secretary and Manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso-— 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

8:00 P. M.—Smoker at the University Club. The following may be called upon 
for brief remarks: 
W. A. Dyer, President, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Washington, D. C.; “Parson” Simpkin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; J. A. Mahlstedt, President of Northeastern Retail Lumber- — 
men’s Association, New Rochelle, N.Y.; W. G. Howard, Assistant — 
Superintendent of Forests, Conservation Commission, Albany, N.Y.; — 
W. C. Hull, President, Oval Wood Dish Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; _ 
Abe ID): Perry, President, Frand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., “The Engineer and the Woodworking Industries ; ;” Charlesi™ 
Lathrop Pack, President, American Forestry Association; 
Sykes, President, Emporium Forestry Co.; F. A. Gaylord, ’Forestet 
for International Paper Co.; E. A. Sterling, James D. Lacey Co. 
New York City. 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, Chairman. 


‘SATURDAY 


8:30 A.M—Informal Program. Optional Trips taking all morning. Same a 
General Program for Saturday). 


The Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 


THURSDAY 


8:00 P. M—Smoker at University Club with I. A. F. C. Delegates, American 
Foresters. Informal Talks. Provisional Speakers: 
J. E. Rothery, Forester, International Paper Co., 
County of Quebec.” 
Ellwood Wilson, Chief, Forestry Division, Laurentide Paper Co., 
Grand Mere, P. Q., Canada, “Professional Spirit in Forestry.” j 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, Chairman. 


“The Habitant 
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FRIDAY 
0 A.M.—Directors’ Meeting, Onondaga Hotel. 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon, Home Economics. Agricultural Building, on Campus. 
2:00 P. MIn Room 300, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. J. A. 
Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y., President, will be Chairman of the 
Session. 
General Topic: “Creating the Market.” 
“Better Homes,” by J. A. Mahlstedt. 
“Plan Service,” by R. B. Chapman, formerly President of the New 
York Retail Lumber Dealer’s Association. 
“Financing Helps,” by G. H. Stahl, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Advertising and Direct Mail,” by Charles Baker, Worcester, Mass. 
“The Industrial Market,” by H. B. Coho, Secretary, New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association. 
“Standardization,” by Fred Ludwig, Reading, Pa. 


CoNnvocaTION 

4:00 P. M—“The Timber Trade in France,’ by Colonel T. S. Woolsey, formerly 
with 20th Engineers, A.E.F. 
“The Big Timber of the Great Northwest,” by Chester W. Hogue, 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau, Seattle and New York Ciyt. 
“Viewpoint of the Lumber Manufacturers,’ by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
Secretary and Manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

8:00 P. M@—Smoker at the University Club. The following may be called upon 
for brief remarks: . 
W. A. Dyer, President, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Washington, D. C.; “Parson” Simpkin Salt Lake City, 

— Utah; J. A: Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N.Y.; W. G. Howard, Assistant 

Superintendent of Forests, Conservation Commission, Albany, N. Y.; 
W. C. Hull, President, Oval Dish Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; T. D. 
Perry, President, Grand Rapids Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
“The Engineer and the Woodworking Industries ;” Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President, American Forestry Association; W. L. Sykes, Em- 
porium Lumber Co.; F. A. Gaylord, Supt., Webb Preserve; J. E. 
Rothery, Forester for International Paper Co.; E. A. Sterling, James 
D. Lacey Co., New York City. 
Professor Nelson C. Brown, Chairman. 


SATURDAY 


8:30 A.M—Informal Program. Optional Trips taking all morning. (Same as 
above). General Program for Saturday. 


as 
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Roads of Remembrance 
FRIDAY 


2:30 P. M.—Dedication between Mycenae and Chittenango, on Main Automobile 
Route to Utica. . 


. OPENING OF THE CONVENTION 


E HE three day session of collegiate, commercial and_ professional 
J foresters at the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, opened Thursday, 10 a.m., with the first meeting of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Forestry Clubs. An hour later the members 
of the New York section of the Society of American Foresters joined in 
a meeting in the auditorium of the college. The following clubs are 
‘represented: University of California, University of Washington, 
University of Idaho, Montana, Toronto, Pennsylvania State, and Pennsyl- 
-yania Academy, Michigan, Cornell, Yale, Purdue, Wisconsin, Colorado. 


The president’s address, delived by Fay Welch, ’22, reviewed the 
history of the Intercollegiate Association, which was founded in 1914 at 
Cornell, and now has the forestry clubs of 19 colleges and universities 
as members. He said the most significant thing in the history of the 
association during the last year was the organization of three new 
member clubs in the Universities of Purdue, Toronto and Georgia, the 
first two being represented at the present meeting. 


|= The main session was opened at 11 o’clock by President Welch, 
who introduced Chancellor James Roscoe Day. The chancellor delivered 
en informal address of welcome. 


He told how his interest in forestry began in his childhood when 
is father, who was a lumberman, threatened him with a lath for fooling 
with the machinery; of his father’s saw mill up in the Maine woods in 
the good old days of the white pine when as the chancellor described 
them “it was romantic to lumber.” He reviewed this work for the 
foundation of the College of Forestry here “for which I suppose I am 
as responsible as any one man.” 


“The United States has not awakened any too soon and cannot be 
‘too wide awake on this question of forestry,” he said. “I greatly rejoice 
that you men are here and that you are so keen and intense in your intere:t 
in the building up of this- great business of forestry. How marvelously 
we people depend upon trees.” 


4 


: After another short speech of welcome by Dean F. F. Moon, in 
which he referred to forestry as a “constructive profession which was 
| involved in building up America of the future, and he told the convention 
|| that in these days preaching forestry was an important part of the profes- 
| sion, the main address was made by Theodore S. Woolsey, former colonel 
| of the 20th Engineers, the forestry regiment of the A.E.F., and member 
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of the Inter-allied Timber Commission which oversaw the purchase of 
timber during the war. 


Colonel Woolsey, who spoke on “The Present State of Forestry in 
the United States,” said that the principal problems were the better utiliza- 
tion of the present supply and the search for substitutes, especially in the 
tropics, for our common hardwoods now are becoming rare. The real 
pinch in the Eastern states, he said, would come in about 15 years with 
the exhaustion of the southern pine forests. 


It takes 100 to 150 years to grow an oak, Colonel Woolsey said, and 
recent research has show that tropical hardwoods could be grown in one- 
fourth that time. Meanwhile, he said, forestry in this country must be 
developed along the lines of forest production and economy. “With a 
rapidly diminishing supply of timber and an ever-increasing demand, the 
pressure for permanent forest production will soon counterbalance the 
incentive to wrecking one’s property by destructive timbering,” he said. 


The afternoon cession began at 2 p.m., with an inspection of the 
forestry building, pulp and paper plant, saw mill, dry kiln, wood working 
laboratory and wood panel collection. 


Prof. J. A. Ferguson, in charge of the Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College, spoke to the delegates “On the Last Drive 
on the Ssuquehanna.” 


“Where Lumber Salesmen are Made’”’ 


Extracts from Address of Charles Hill, General Sales Manager, Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, New York City. 


ENTLEMEN :—It is a byword in our corporation that rules are 
chiefly made to be broken, therefore, I am going to take the 
privilege of breaking one of the first rules of salesmanship and making 
apology and confession of ignorance. That should never be done in 
the presence of our cuctomer. Had I known that you were developing 
salesmen here as Professor Brown has told me, I should have chosen a 
different subject to speak on, because there is a suggestion in my subject 
that I have not yet found a place where salesmen are made, and now you 
say they are made here. This is a very fortunate discovery for me I am 
sure. Sometimes I am in very dire need of salesmen and I often think 
of the old king who said: “A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse.” 
Under those circumstances the price of a kingdom was a horse, and was 
cheap. If he did not have a horse he would lose not only his kingdom 
but his life also. There are times when if I did not have a salesman I 
would lose my job. A salesman at those times would be cheap at any 
price. You must not be surprised if I call Professor Brown on long 
distance and tell him I must have a salesman machine made, hand painted, 
ready to go out. j 


Doting mother spoke of her son as a “Heaven born barber.” All 
pictures I have ever seen of heaven would indicate that barbers, tailors, 
and shoemakers were the least needed people there. She was not meant 
to be taken literally—what she meant was that the boy’s talents were 
super-fine and he did not need any special training in the use of the 
scissors’ and razor—just natural for him to do it. I wonder if salesmen 
are born in heaven. There are some whom I think are—that is, their 
natural gifts are so well adapted to the work they have undertaken that 
they succeed without any effort whatever. Cited instances of natural 
born salesman. Successful salesmen, however, who are not heaven born 
—those who know the:r product from the stump right up. Believe it is 
possible to become a successful salesman by studying your product just 
as much as those who have the natural gift. Salesmen are often discov- 
ered, hard to pick them out—they are just discovered by the man who 
needs a salesman. But the thing that is important for you young men to 
know is that salesmen discover themselves, and this is an important thing 
for each of us to learn. 


I never have told salesmen what they should say to a customer, how 
they should approach him, the kind of a tie he should wear, nor the cut 
of his clothes. That is a salesman’s job. He must understand his 
customer. : 


Salesmen must believe in their goods and organization, must use 
discretion in advertising. Put back of the advertising the product, for 
that is what makes the thing go. It would be foolish to put up a sawmill 
without having logs to run through the mill. 


Where are lumber salesmen made? Well, I think it was right in. 


the first sense, and the old lady was right. Lumber salesmen are made 
in heaven—not gold paved, pearly-gated heaven—but the great vast 
eternity—that space that is beyond our comprehension, which we can 
not see in this world, and which we can not understand, ad yet from which 
all ispiration is derived. 


Reputation of a house often, depends on salesmen, but many do not 
realize this. This is what really happens—when you sit down to talk to 
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a man you look into his eye and he looks into your eye and what does 
he see? Character or lack of it. Whether he sees character or lack of it 
depends upon the success that you men will have as you become salesmen. 
He must know that the thing you say you know and the things you say 
you intend to carry out, and must rely upon you personally. A salesman 
sells himself before he sells his goods. I would rather say he invests 
himself in his job, and unless a man can in all seriousness put his soul 
and his heart and his spirit into his job, he will not make a success of 
anything that he undertakes. So that is the message I bring to you— 
not one of the technical phases of salesmanship, but what I believe is the 
big thing. Life is a fight for character, personality—that is all we have 
to begin with, that is all we give, and it accomplishes the whole of life 
and success of life in salesmanship depends on how you grasp that, and 
what use you make of it. 


FRIDAY EVENING SMOKER 


HE smoker held Friday evening at the University Club was one of 
the most interesting of the entire convention. Mr. Charles Hill, 
general sales manager, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, gave a most 
instructive, informal talk of salesmanship, referring particularly to its 
aspects in so far as forestry students are concerned. He described the 
advantages of a large sales organization, backed by plants distributed 
generally over the country so they could supply all markets promptly and 
meet all of the varying business conditions of different localities. He 
stressed the point of educated salesmen. He meant men who had learned 
all about their own end of the business as well as the business of the 
other fellow. He said that their best salesmen were those who had 
spent years in actual contact with the mills and retail lumber yards. He 
said that the retail lumber yard was a splendid place to obtain the 
knowledge of the uses and availability of the various kinds of wood for 
specific purposes. ‘““This knowledge,” said Mr. Hill, “will help the sales- 
men to solve the problems of his customers. In knowing your product 
and in knowing the requirements of your prospective customer, you are 
able to show the customer where he can save money, and at the same 
time sell your product. Fundamentally, success finally depends on the 
effort the individual is willing to expend on the work in which he is 
engaged. Mr. Hill also dwelt upon the necessity of knowing something 
about the collateral branches of salesmanship, such as credits and business 
risks. A good salesman is not always a man who can sell the most goods, 
but the man who can sell the most goods to the largest number of con- 
sumers who are financially sound. Trade ethics and business methods 
are important branches of the business of salesmanship. 


J. H. Waterman, Superintendent of Timber Preservation of the 
famous C. B. & Q. R. R., who lives in Galesburg, Ill., spoke very 
emphatically regarding the foundations of a successful man. He stressed 
two points: moral character and college education. 


He said that these two qualifications would win for the young man 
anything that he would go after if he persisted in them. He recounted 
the days when he was a boy living on a New York farm, where he said 
they had all kinds of soils, swamp, dust, stumps and practically every- 
thing that would grow nothing. He said that he got his start in life 
when he left the farm and went into a retail lumber yard, where he had 
to handle with his own hands 12,000 feet of lumber a day, and he sug- 
gested that unloading this quantity of lumber from a car and piling it in 
a yard every day was a pretty good job for one man. 


Mr. Waterman said that he hated to talk about the Burlington, 
“but,” said he, “the Burlington is making a lot of money for some of the 
other railroads to spend.” 


“Parson” Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, stirred his hearers to emo- 
tional heights with his oratory. Many of those present had not supposed 
that such poetry and eloquence could be brought to bear upon the subject 
of forestry. “Parson” Simpkin explained the origin of the name ‘“Hoo- 
Hoo”—the only national organization of lumbermen in this country. He 
said that ““Hoo-Hoo” was known as the call of the forest and that it 
origiated through the fact that “Hoo-Hoo” was always the call that a 
man lost in the forest gave when he called for assistance. He said that 
the supreme summons of today to the younger men was to be prepared 
to take up the burdens that would be handed down to them by the older 
men. “Everything that you and I have the lumbermen either made or 
contribute to,” he asserted. 


In explaining his conversion to forestry he told the story of how he 
had dropped from the lap of luxury into the meager life of the forest 
many years ago, and that he had found something in the forests and’ in 
the logging camps that made him a permanent convert to them and the 
things they stand for. He said that back of the roughness and reckless- 
ness and the character that makes men dice with death there was a big 
heart and a wide vision and a human kindness that was irresistible in the 
rugged men of the logging camps. He paid a glowing tribute to the great 
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redwoods of California, and said that only by standing beneath their shade 
could a man speak from his heart the poem written by Joyce Kilmer on 
a “Tree.” “Parson” Simpkin has been called the “Messiah of Forestry,” 
and he certainly made a tremendous impression upon his audience. 


Charles Lathrop Pack spoke briefly but to the point on one of the 
vital phases of the forestry situation in this country. The keynote of his 
talk was ‘We have got to get together on a forest policy.” He predicted 
that no forestry bill would be passed at this Congress. Mr. Pack pleaded 
for the solidarity of opinion among foresters and lumbermen. Referring 
again to national legislation he said: ‘““We have got to recommend some 
bill that will carry a definite programme or we will never get anywhere. 
The American Forestry Association will work for any bill that the 
foresters agree on.” Mr. Pack believed “that the plan, whatever it was, 
or whenever presented, must be carefully and exhaustively worked out, 
and it must be wise and satisfactory to the majority.” 


Mr. E. A. Sterling, of James D. Lacey Company, New York, also 
stressed closer co-operation between the commercial interests and the 
professional forestry interests. He said that no policy would avail unless 
it represented the mutual thought of both lumbermen and foresters. He 
also reflected what is beginning to be understood better than ever before, 
the awakening of the public to the necessity of a forest policy, and the 
preservation of this great essential asset of the nation—the forests. 


SATURDAY NIGHT BANQUET 


ye Samuel J. Record, head of the Dendrological Depart- 

ment at the Yale Forest School, poked a lot of fun at bontanists 
for long scientific names they gave plants and trees, and said that every 
little while he had to get busy and learn them all over again, because a 
different set had been adopted. One hundred trees have been in use © 
for more than 100 years and few of us seem to realize that they contained — 
wood. 


Our knowledge of trees is by no means complete. There is a great — 
demand for more knowledge about trees, especially among the lumber- ~ 
men and lumber salesmen. He said that he was getting together a new 
reading course for such a purpose. He highly commended the short 
course along practical lines for men in the industries. 


He said that we needed a well educated public in forestry, and that 
as soon as that was accomplished forestry would have overcome one of 
its great difficulties. He advised better co-operation between the various 
interests involved and said, “Every time you help someone else you help 
yourself. This is one of the obligations of a forester and in this way 
strength will be added to the conservation movement in creating favor- 
able public sentiment.” Foresters must not fall down in this work, © 
declared Professor Record. . 


HARLES Lathrop Pack, presidet of the American Forestry Asso- ~ 
ciation, spoke emphatically on the necessity of public education in — 
forestry. He told of the great public enlightenment campaign that was” 
being carried on by the association. He said that the American Forestry 
magazine, the official organ of the association, was quoted more than any ~ 
other magazine in the United States. 


He also announced that the organization had employed a professional — 
forester to carry the gospel of forestry direct to the people, to represent” 
the association in professional matters, and to act as a liason official — 
between the technical foresters, the lumbermen and the association. 


The work that Mr. O. M. Butler, its forester, is doing, has already 
proved of inestimable value. Mr. Pack explained that it cost money to 
carry on this work, and that he hoped to be able to raise sufficient funds 
next year to continue the services of Mr. Butler, as he confidently 
expected he would. 


He said that the American Forestry Association would back with all” 
its might anything that the foresters would support. He pleaded conser-_ 
vation of the forests and for work shoulder to shoulder, side by side, 
rank by rank, with all the interests involved in forestry problems. . He 
predicted that victory would crown such an effort. For that end he 
declared that he would fight like Hell until he died. | 


ULIAN E. Rothery, forester for the International Paper Co., spoke 
of the vast field of forestry and the opportunity it opened to the 
forester. He said that it touched almost every phase of human endeavor, 
and that there was history, geography, economic chemistry and many 
ologies involved in the forestry proposition of today, and that it furnished 
a most interesting and romantic field of endeavor. But he warned that 
the forester could not go on alone and get anywhere. His was a profes- 
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sion that depended upon coalition with other forces, forces that have 
preceeded the professional forester in this country. He called to mind 
that there were many lumbermen who had been practising pretty good 
forestry in this country for many years. 


He spoke of a forest in northeastern Canada, composed of a hundred 
thousand acres, which he said was the finest forest he ever saw. This 
forest had been established and managed by a man who had only one 
thought in his mind, and that was to provide for a permanent supply of 
timber. He wasn’t a forester, but he practiced forestry. This forest is 
seventy years old and shows three ages of spruce stumps. He said that 
the same results could be brought about in some of the forests of the 
United States if the movement was started soon enough, and that a 
constructive forestry policy could be promulgated, but that in order to 
do it there must be a concerted action on the part of the foresters, financial 
men and the operators. He declared that the interests of forestry 
demanded far vision and that foresters must look up and not down. 


“The Last Drive on the Susquehanna”’ 
Talk by Prof. J. A. Ferguson, in Charge Department of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
HESE photographs and pictures were a collection made by Prof. 
Ferguson, collected from old photograph shops and some news- 
papers. A series of pictures on the last drive on the Susquehanna river. 
This drive was made by the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, in 
1909. There were between 9 and 10 million board feet in this drive. 
Many pictures were shown of this drive—the logs coming down the 
river, the sorting of the logs at the end of the drive—the recovery of logs 
which had become fastened against the banks after the main drive had 
gone down the river. Picture of boom in old days at Williamsport, 
extending for six miles up and down the river, erected in about 1846, 
held about 300,000,000 board feet of logs when it was full. 


The Boon Company was at that time a private company, and was a 
big enterprise of those days. Their business was to catch logs as they 
came down the stream and separate them out to the different companies. 
There might be a dozen different loggers putting logs into the river. For 
this service they charged $1.00 for 1,000 board feet. 


The dam at Williamsport, which is still standing, made possible the 
lumber industry. Over thirty sawmills were operating at one time, the 
last was dismantled some two or three years ago. 


Showed methods of binding logs before the river rose, on dry land, 
and then as the water came up were swept away. They used different 
means of getting logs from the river—windlass, etc. 


Showed pictures of old canal, which went up along the Susquehanna 
river. Reached Williamsport 1833, and Lock Haven 1834. 


Showed pictures showing results of great flood at Lock Haven— 
how rafts were lashed in together. Before 1865 there were at least eight 
floods large enough to be reported in history. Millionaires would go to 
sleep at night and wake up in the morning with nothing. In 1860 they 
had a flood at Williamsport that broke a boom at which time 50 million 
board feet of logs were lost. The next year a flood took out a boom at 
Lock Haven. At this time the water rose 33 feet and 1 inch. The rain 
fell for 48 hours. 


It cost the Boom Company $40,000 a year to repair damage to boom 
and piers caused by ice and water. There are still little beds of rock 
and wood along the Susquehanna river today which are the only relics 
of the at one time great industry. 


“Viewpoint of the Lumber Manufacturers” 


Dr. Wilson Compton, Secretary and Manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D.C. 
O NE of the recent tendencies which has been quite notable with 
respect to activities and policies of this college commends itself 
to the cordial will of the lumber indusrty, in that this college is now in 
a systematic and organized way trying to prepare and educate lumbermen 
who can bring science to the benefit of the lumber business. 


If there is any one thing that is plain that is taught by the exper- 
ience of recent years in the lumber industry, it is that science, well 
organized, must be brought to bear in the industrial and common accounts 
of the lumber industry, if the industry is to survive as one of the leading 
industries of this country. Nothing, I think, from the standpoint of its 
bearing upon the common and industrial future of the forest industry, 
can be more commendable, as it touches the New York State College of 
Forestry, than this well organized effort on its part to educate college 
students for entry into the profession related to the forest. 


I wish to call attention to a few practical and immediate problems 
confronted by the lumber industry, especially those which it is expected 
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shall be solved, if solved at all, through the medium of organizations. 
Naturally, as an officer of the Nation Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, I think in terms of organization and accomplishments which are 
practical through organization, of the main viewpoint, so far as it touches 
the problems of forest conservation and reforestation. 


There are two distinct problems, one of them that of the conservation 
of forest supply which now stands in the forest of this country, and 
the other the replacement of those forests as they are cut. 


An effort is being made to promote utilization of odd lengths of 
lumber, for instance, odd widths, substitution of lower grades of lumber 
for higher grades, utilization of raw material, and in that respect 
lumbermen’s problem in conservation is distinctly a practical one, and 
one in which they in their organized capacity are more and more able 
to quote. 


(Continued from Page 53) 


income during the initial investment period, this anticipated increase in 
returns, which will be expressed by higher stumpage values, is a “bull” 
argument to start practicing forestry today. 


American Timber for the French Trade 


Timber imports into France, if in the round and not squared, pay 
customs duty at the present rate of exchange of about 6c per hundred 
pounds, the rate increasing with the more highly manufactured product. 
But even for boards the import duty is now less than $2.00 per thousand ~ 
board feet. It is, however, quite possible that France will increase these 
entry duties in an endeavor to decrease imports and thus improve the 
current rate of exchange, and also to encourage the production of timber 
in her colonies. 


Notwithstanding the comparatively high cost of wood imports, due 
largely to the cost of ocean tonnage, France must import some raw timber 
which cannot be supplied at home. Most of the ordinary grades of 
coniferous tow timber will probably comes from Sweden and Finland, 
and it is doubtful if the United States can compete with the present price 
of about $34.00 per thousand, delivered at interior points. According to ~ 
Coloney Mathey, “Bordeau and the south of France is just now flooded 
with hardwoods coming from Rumania and Czechoslovakia. There is 
little likelihood that the United States could compete with these reduced 
prices, which are 700 francs (normally $135.10, now $63.00) per M board 
feet.” To successfully enter the French market, ties must be delivered 
at about 8lc per piece. Since this is about one-half the rate secured in 
the United States, and since the French market will not take material — 
from dead and defective wood, there is no chance for sales. Moreover, 
good quality ash brings only about $53.00 per M f.o.b. French docks, 
and red gum about $95.00. Birch, linden, yellow poplar and cherry do 
not bring more than $53.00 f.o.b. docks, while “pitchpine” flooring — 
(southern hardpine) now brings up to $180.00 per M f.o.b. Paris. Thick 
planks of spruce and Douglas fir bring only $42.50 f.o.b. docks, and 
Florida red cedar only $63.00. It is clear from these figures that with — 
the possible exception of “pitchpine” there’is not much of a market for 
American products in France. With a normal rate of exchange restored 
perhaps the situation will be better. Just now, there is the additional — 
drawback of French specifications, which differ from American practice, 
and the further disadvantage that shipments could not be sold on a cash 
basis. It would probably be necessary to consign American wood 
products to French houses who would simply act as brokers. This 
entails the additional expense of financing and a considerable risk. 


If our predictions for a world timber shortage are true, the time 
may come when the United States may have to put a tax on exported 
timber in order to conserve our own resources for American manufac- 
turers. This involves a point in policy which must be carefully con- 
sidered, but certainly may be advisable as our industrial development 
proceeds. Just now, however, there appears to be little incentive to export 
wood to any of the European countries in considerable quantities. During 
the war the French clearly foresaw their future need for importing 
timber, and it was for this reason that they were so consistent in restrict- 
ing ‘the unlimited purchase and manufacture of standing timber. With 
the approaching world timber shortage a quarter or a half of a century 
ahead, the present situation in France suggests the possible policy of a 
restriction of timber exports on the part of the Canadian and American 
governments. : 


’ 


* Much of the data included in this address is from an article by Colonel 
Mathey, translated for “Wood Turning.” No part of this address can be printed di, 
without making acknowledgement to “Wood Turning,” which will publish Colonel — 
Mathey’s Complete article in May. The French france has been reduced to dollars 
on the following basis: Prior to 1914, $0.193; 1918, $0.165; 1919, $0.10; 1920, $0.07; 
1921-22, $0.09. A cubic meter of sawed material is the equivalent of about 420 — 
board feet. A cubic meter of average saw log runs about 3% to the thousand ~ 
board feet. Good sized oak logs would run 3 cubic meters to 1,000 board feet. 
For further information see page XVIII of “Studies in French Forestry,” John — 
Wiley & Sons. The statistics cited do not include Alsace-Lorraine. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Sixty-seven years have lapsed since the foundation 
of this company, during which me have enjoyed the 


i confidence of thousands of our clients. Our High 
SHC TI RI 4 ‘ Y f Interest Rate means Progress and Security for you. 
f; A definite service to our clients is always assured. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL “DEPOSIT 
BY MAIL” PLAN FOR CONVENIENCE 


AND OF THE WORKMAN IN DISTANT 
AES, POINTS. 


PAID UP CAPITAL $7,000,000.00 


RESERVE FUND 7,000,000.00 
UNAPPROPRIATED PROFITS... 271,136.60 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE CORP. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA BRANCH 


432 Richards St. Vancouver, B. C. 


When you equip your mill with Simonds Saws—Solid Circu- 
lar, Inserted Tooth Circular or Band Saws—you will find 
that you get more production and better graded lumber. 

A Simonds Saw has backbone—will stand heavy feed and re- 
tain its cutting-edge longer. Their quality is guaranteed. 


We make and temper our own steel. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


SIMONDS CANADA SAW CO., LTD. 


“THE SAW MAKERS”, MONTREAL, QUE. 


ST. JOHN, N.B. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


APAALAALLSOAA SAM AAA OMA AAA 


' THE SIMONDS BAND SAW “2 


BADARADDASRAAADADIRAASERDD DE RARDDD ADD DD DR ORD 
2 YWARRANTED UNEQUALLED, 


Shimer |2 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT ONTARIO 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Peter Haye Kate Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


lassified Section 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than 


“Employment Wanted” or 


“Employees Wanted” 


will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 


lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. 


When 


four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 


count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 


cent a word, net. 


mum charge 25 cents, 


Cash must accompany order. 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. 


If Western 


Lumberman box 
Mini- 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 


cents a word, net. 


Cash must accompany the order. 


Minimum charge 50 cents. 


Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 


insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


LOGGING WORK WANTED FOR TOW- 


boat and carrier, 35-h.p., 55-ft. Elec- 
tric lights; sleeps six, Perfect or- 
der. 1003 Burrard St. 5-1 
PUMPS, ENGINES, MOTORS, WA- 


terwheels. Greatest variety on hand, 
new and used; all guaranteed. Pumps 
& Power Limited, 224 Abbott St. 5-3 


WANTED 


By reliable firm, the Export Selling 
Agency for one or two mills in B. C. 
that can cut to mixed specification. 
Orders waiting. Address Box 26, 
Western Lumberman. 5-1 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can Sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 

N. SMITH 


138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE-TIES | »arty 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,r.?...,8.c.1.s. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 


314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


SPECIAL TIMBER BUY : 


276 ACRES OF TIMBER AND LAND 
for Sale adjoining E. N. R. track, near 
Bainbridge Station. A good place for 
a Sawmill and Shingle Mill; soft fir 
and cedar. The land mostly black 
loam, and creek running through it. 
For ‘particulars address Robert De- 
Beaux, Port Alberni, B.C. 5-1 


CORLISS ENGINE FOR SALE 


AN E. UEONARD & SONS 18”x36” 
horizontal 175 H.P. Corliss Steam En- 
gine with heavy duty girder frame 
and outbearing; 12 ft. x 24” Band 
Wheel and Ball Governor. First class 
condition. Will sell at a _ bargain. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE 
Co., Chatham, Ontario. 5-1 


QUICK ACTION 


TRY THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Have you anything you wish to buy 
or sell in the Lumber industry? You 
will find this department inexpensive, 
and a very effective business getter. 
Our classified advertisers do not re- 
peat the ad. often—they don’t have 
to. They report immediate results. 


FOR SALE - 


FIVE NEW ACME SHINGLE MA- 
CHINES and four Packing Frames. 
Never been used. For particulars ad- 
dress Ruskin Operations Ltd., 
RUSKIN Ses 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAW MILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, Slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, SASK. 


Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co., Ltd. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 
All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. 


Overhauled in our 


Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 
1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 
1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 
1—-4-in. x 30-in. Port Huron Edger, 
1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 
1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Fairbanks-Morse 
Duplex Pump, 
1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 
Pump, 
1—4%-in. x 2%-in. 
Dupiex Pump, 
1—6-in. x 8-in. Horizontal Engine, 


x 4-in. Monetor 


Full details on request. 


1—5 %-in. x 5-in. Babcock-Wilcox Ver- 
tical Steam Engine, 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—20-in. Blacksmith Post Drill, 

1—40-in. Buffalo Blower, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 

1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper 
Bolter, . 

1—Log Haul, 

1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch 
Shears. 


and 


and 


You'll have to hurry as these machines 


will “be snapped “up quick at the prices we have put on them. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


. Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
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Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


‘ 


einstein dpe py, Clee ae 


Center G. Hemeon -Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. - 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 

Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 

Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


Ff4 Log Stamps 
"ley Write us ce particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


SAID TE Bol anil Ret Cen aa erway 


Toronto 


DE. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 


i ee 


25ce for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B:Cs 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash | 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, J 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and others. q 
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TENDERS 


Sealed Tenders, addressed to the undersigned, will be re- 
ceived up till 12 o’clock at noon on THURSDAY, JUNE 
15TH next, for the sale en bloc or in parcels of the entire 
holdings of Real Estate, Buildings, Fixtures, and Stocks of 
the Grenfell Milling & Elevator Company, of Grenfell, 
Sask., at Grenfell. Mill, Elevator, Electric Plant and Coal 
Sheds situated on C. P. R. right-of-way.. 


Implement warehouse-bldg. and stock, stable and real~ 


estate ; : 
Lumber warehouse bldg. and stock, real estate. 
Garage bldg. and stock, real estate. 
Store and office building and real estate. 


Hardware, stock and fixtures and lease of building, and 
the real estate, buildings, fixtures and stocks of hardware, 
implements, automobiles, Delco plants, lumber, etc., at the 
following points: Broadview, Glenavon, Grayson, Kipling, 
Neudorf, Oakshela, Summerberry and Windthorst. 


Complete town lighting plant at Summerberry. 
Real Estate and buildings at Percival. 


For information and details apply to the undersigned. 
_The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 


GRENFELL MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GRENFELL, SASK. 


TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER 


Our Motto: ‘The Best of Its Kind.” Prompt Shipment 


Guaranteed. 
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With The Log Towers 


TUG COUTLI OF B.W.B. NAVIGA- 
TION CO, 


The Masset, Captain J. Doyle, master, brought a Davis raft with 
900,000 feet of logs from Swanson Bay to Port Alice the early part of 
this month. 


A large gasoline towboat, The Lad, was totally destroyed by fire 
May 3rd on False Creek. The Lad was a craft about sixty feet long and 
was owned by M. Wick, 101 Front street. According to a statement 
made to the police, very little insurance was carried on the vessel. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. The boat was tied at the end of a boom of 
logs at the Cedar Cove Sash and Door Company. 


The Esdud, of the Gulf of Georgia, brought in a million feet of 
logs from Salmon River the second week of May and left at once for 
another boom from the same place. The Daring brought in a full boom 
from Malcolm Island. Captain Trueman states that the better weather 
will make all the log towers extremely busy. He says that his com- 
pany have received many enquiries recently for pulpwood and logs from 
the States, coming principally from Puget Sound. 


It is rumored that the Morrison Mill people, of Anacortes, will 
import six or seven million feet of spruce this season. This timber 
is to come from Cumshaw Inlet on the Queen Charlotte Islands. 


The Prospective No. 2, Captain Rystedt, and the Projective, Captain 
Lyssell, of the B.W.B., brought in a double tow of 31 sections the second 
week in May, from Hardwick Island. They left the afternoon of the 
13th for another tow from the same place. 


The Coutli, Captain R. W. McNeill, has been lying at Smith’s Inlet 
for a little over a month waiting for weather conditions that will permit 
her to get to Southgate Island, a distance of only 28 miles. This trip 
is ordinarily made in 21 days for the round trip, and the Coutli has been 
out thirty odd days and hasn’t even started back yet. This is one of the 
things that add joy to the log towers’ young lives. 


Captain A. E. Christensen Makes 
Last Voyage 


N the morning of May 5th, Captain Anton E. Chris- 

tensen entered on his last great voyage. For more 

than two years he had been combating a dreaded dis- 
ease and a little more than a year ago submitted to an opera- 
tion which for a time checked its ravages. However, after a 
few months it again began to seriously trouble him, and last 
February he was obliged to leave the boat and go to the hos- 
pital, where he made a brave fight, but the grim reaper would 
not be denied. 


After twelve years of nearly continuous service with 
Captain H. A. Young and his partner, Chief Engineer Lloyd 
Gore, they have only the best words to speak of Captain ~ 
Christensen. “He was remarkable for the thoroughness of 
his work,” were the words of Captain Young. That is a 
thought worth considering, What more fitting or complete 
tribute could be given? 


Captain Christensen was a native of Norway, and was 
forty-three years of age. He had been in this country nine- 
teen years. He is survived by a wife and several children. 
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How much Lumber in a 
Tapered Log? 


HIS would appear to be a question that any saw mill man could 

answer at once if given the dimensions of the log, but if we :on- 
sider all the different opinions that are give at times it would seem as 
if this question could. go down to the ages along with “How old is Ann,” 
“The Lady or the Tiger” and “What the Sphinx Said.” 

Tyree Rodes says that he has visited 1,098 of the best saw mills in 
24 states and provinces during the past six years and uring that time has 
shown more than 400 of them how to increase their production from 
tapered logs by the application of his patented system of putting in the 
cuts. Mr. *Rodes claims that this system will increase the cut from tap- 
ered logs 10 to 30 per cent..and increase thegrade 20 to 100 per cent., 
and at the same time save the edge grain and be easier on the saws. 


It would seem that Mr. Rodes has the courage of his convictions 
for he only asks for the use of his patent right, the lumber that he can 
save a concern in six days by the use of his system. 

The following diagrams and description will show the pees of 
his system: 

A pine log 26 inches at small end, 30 inches at butt, 16 fet long, cut 
the usual way from opposite sides of the square, No. 1 and No. 3, makes 
boards like Fig. 1 that taper more than the log does. The whole log cut 
that way, makes 12 wide boards and 12 narrow strips, 24 pieces, 202 feet. 


These Boards Lose 24 Per Cent. When Edged 
The boards cut by the Rodes Patent Method from the other two 
sides, No. 2 and No. 4, makes boards like Fig. 2. Same from 4 sides of 
the log makes 264 feet in 18 pieces. No narrow strips at all. Eight 
pieces less and 62 feet more. If the square is common and side boards 
clear. The 62 feet gain will be clear, at $80,00 per M. feet, $4.90 gained 
by the Rodes Method. 


These Boards Lose Nothing When Edged 


There is no doubt but that mathemetically considered Mr. 


Rodes 
is right in his contention. As a practical matter that is another con- 
sideration, but many letters from mills that are using the system would 
indicate that the method was practical as well. We publish below three 
of those letters: 
BRIGHTON MILLS COMPANY, INC. 
Mr. A. M. Page, March 24th, 1922. 
Portland, Oregon. 

Dear Sir: 

With reference to the Rodes method of sawing tapered logs we find 
that it produces a considerable increase in the over-run, perhaps 10 per 
cent. This increase depends on the taper of the logs, the more the 
taper the more the increase by the Rodes method. 

We find the three principle advantages in sawing by this method 
as follows: The increase in clear lumber and elimination of short 
lengths in clears, the increase in total footage. The getting away from 
cross grain stock. 

We have been sawing by this method for the past several years and 
would not think of going back to the old method of sawing. We do not 
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hesitate to recommend this method to all mills cutting tapered logs, with 
the assurance that with a careful tryout will convince anyone that it is 
the only way to saw tapered logs. 
Yours very truly 
BRIGHTON MILLS CO. 
Thomas Watts, Mgr. 
WEST OREGON LUMBER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore., Linnton P. O. 

To Whom it May Concern: 

This company adopted the ive es method of taper sawing more 
than a year since and have continued to use it on clear logs. We satis- 
fied ourselves that its use resulted in an increased over-run, possibly 
from 5 to 10 per cent. The exact amount we are unable ot determine. 
It also reduced the percentage of short lengths in clear lumber. We 
have adopted this as our permanent method of sawing. 


Yours very truly, 


WEST OREGON LUMBER CO., 
Mr. Tyee Rodes, 


16° 


By E. D. Kingsley, Pres. 
7 \/2' | /6~ 


Fig 2 
Portland, Oregon. 


Dear sin 

Referring to yours regarding the success we are having with you 
method of sawing tapered logs, I am pleased to advise that we have used — 
this system now for four years and there is no question at all but it is the 
method wihch should be used in sawing tapered logs and is a money- 
maker for our concern, as it assures a greater over-run on the scale 
of the logs in lumber produces, gets away with the least percentage of — 
dip or crossed grained stock thereby saving a waste in the planing mill, 
and saves shorts in your clear lumber. ‘ 
I am very glad indeed to recommend this system to anyone not — 
using it. ‘ 


April 26th, 1922 _ 


neues very truly, 
VANCOUVER LUMBER CO. LTD, © 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Some of Mr. Rodes’ experiences in presenting his proposition to 
different mills are amusing and interesting as he relates them. One 
superintendent said that if Mr. Rodes made an additional $200 a day 
for his mill that he would be fired by his directors for losing them 
$200 a day for the six years that he had been on his job, owing to his 
not having information that he was- supposed to have. 


. 

Mr. Rodes says that he offered one large mill $1,000 a day for f 

ten days if they would give him what he could make for them during 
that time on the basis of a cut of 550,000 feet a day. 


A large model log has been prepared by Mr. Rodes and where he 
can he carries this log to the mill. office and demonstrates by = actual 
lumber the correctness of his assertions. 


This much is certain; if there is any wastage in sawing lumber, the 
saving from that wastage ‘would be the cheapest lumber that a mill could 
manufacture. We would be very glad to have any expression of opinion 
that may be furnished us on this question. The source will be held 
confidential if desired. 


=F 


Will You Be Ready When Called? 


We were in a logging camp the other day where one of 
the foremen had been discharged a couple of weeks before; 
the superintendent put a hook tender in charge; a clean-cut | 
chap that knew his work; the day that we were there the new 
foreman was fired. He had fallen down on the job. The whole 
trouble was that he had not been studying the boss’ job 
well as his own, the result was that when he was called to go 
up he was not ready. d 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


FOR LUMBER CAMPS 


Western Pine 


and Larch 


Our facilities for manufactur- 


Cheap, Efficient Light and Power 


Delco-Light is the best improvement 
you can put in your Lumber Camp. 


IT MEANS ELECTRIC LIGHT— 


Otis Staples Lumber Co. 


Wycliffe - - B. C. 


ing, coupled with care in grad- 
ing assures our customers 
satisfaction. 


We always carry complete 


- stocks of 


Dimension - Siding 
Ceiling - Finish 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 


We have 12,000,000 feet of 


Air Dried Lumber in our 
yards. 


LIMITED 


SALES AGENTS 


McDonald Lumber Co. 
Union Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG 


safer than oil lamps and lanterns— 
no matches, no glasses to clean— 
clear, bright light in bunk house, 
kitchen, barn, blacksmith shop and 
saw filer’s shack—no trouble or fuss 
—just push a button and release a 


flood of brilliant light. 
IT MEANS ELECTRIC POWER— 


power to run the grindstone—power 
to pump the water and force a sup- 
ply anywhere you want it. 


THE.COST IS SMALL—Only a few 
minutes’ care a month—it burn; 
kerosene—the cheapest fuel—only 
one place to oil. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF—in time and 


labor saved. 


There are 25 Styles and Sizes of 
Delco-Light that will Suit your 
needs exactly without any waste of 
Power or Initial Cost. 


Write for Catalogue and Further 
Details. It will not obligate you in 


any way. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
Breen Motor Company iesce::.-2202in 20... Winnipeg 
Bruce Robinson Distributors..._........._-..-..----.....-- Calgary 


Bruce Robinson Supplies 


Bruce Robinson Electric_._._.................2............. Vancouver 


MADE IN CANADA 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO ‘LIGHT 
ina BOY le. Steam 
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Monarch Tractors °°? 1 20une mona 


Monarch Tractors, with their powerful traction and ability to work in swampy or sandy lard, deep snow or on iced roads, are the ideal 
tractors for the Lumberman who wants to log off his land efficiently and economically. 


They will do the work better, faster and cheaper than it can be done by horses, mules or oxen, and will work under conditions where 
animals would founder. 


They also have many advantages over other types of motive power for this class of work. It is not necessary to build roads on which 
to use a MONARCH tractor—IT BUILDS ITS OWN ROAD AS IT GOES. 


It has no wheels to spin or mire down. It will turn completely around in its own length. The MONARCH tractor will open new 
fields in your logging operation which would not be practical with any other method. : 


“Neverslip” Tracks on the MONARCH are made of Manganese Steel and are guaranteed against wearing or breaking for entire life 


of Tractor. 
CATALOGUE AND FULL SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


Dominion Commercial Company, Ltd. 


PHONE SEY. 2399 . 346 Hastings St. E.. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


HOW CAN I REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS? 


Here’s the answer —a tangible suggestion that can 
be turned into money at once — the new 


WASHINGTON 


PATENTED 


COMPOUND CYLINDER 
TWO SPEED YARDER 


This latest high speed Washington ‘‘Log getter” saves 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the fuel used by a standard engine. 

The operation of the compound cylinder engine is identical with that 
of the simple engine. 

This engine is perfectly balanced and is quick on the pick up. It is 
of the simple and rugged construction which has long characterized 
Washington engines, and the cost of upkeep has been reduced to the 
minimum. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Agents 
Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 
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Nt ore 


USE AETNA SAWS | 


Made from the Best JESSOP STEEL 


= 


—————— 
Ri Mae ie Pate core Mee 
Soe Ne a ae a ee a 


—— 


ure cara 


None too big or yet too small --- Once tried always used | 


itr tessa tics 
aT ee” att 


Manufacturers ot i 
i 


PERFECTION BRAND : 
SHINGLE SAWS 


INSERTED TOOTH HEAD SAWS 


KNEE BOLTER SAWS 


INSERTED TOOTH CUT-OFF SAWS 


Honest and skilled workmanship by practical saw- 
makers of long experience. All work guaranteed. q 
i 
\ 
i 


REPAIRING in all its branches. Cutting down, 


re-toothing, grinding, hammering and remilling all 


kinds of inserted tooth saws. Burnt saws retempered. 


TNA SAW WORKS LTD. | 


i 

4 

| JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager i 
GRANVILLE ISLAND VANCOUVER, B. C. { 
{SAAN AAA : 
LLL is 
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YOU WANT THE BEST? 3 WE 


“Genuine Oak” } SUPPLY 


BELTING ir: 


MORE SOLID LEATHER TO THE SQUARE 
FOOT THAN ANY OTHER BELT MADE 


D. K. McLaren, Limited 


oe Montreal - - - 351 St. James Street ne 
- Vancouver - - 334 Cordova Street West = 
Toronto - - - 19% King St. West 


St. Johan, N.B. - - 90 Germain Street 


LINK-BELT CHAINS FOR SAW MILLS 
CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
In our endeavor to match the high quality of | chains for saw mill service. Prompt shipment can be 


Link-Belt chains, with an equally high standard of | made from all of the offices listed below. 
service, we carry large stocks of the principal sizes of — This trade >———< mark identifies genuine Link-Belt chains. 


CANADIAN LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO, Wellington and Peter Sts. 


MONTREAL, 10 St. Michael’s Lane. 
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HALL DEISEL DONKEYS 


ELIMINA TE 
FIRE. RI SK 


Sims Martin Company 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
4221-1225 Alberni St. Phone Douglas 2742 Vancouver, B.C. 


DON’T WAIT FOR FIRES BUT PREVENT THEM NOW 


USE THE DAVIDSON SPARK ARRESTER 
Fully Approved by the Provincial Government Authorities 


After May Ist, 1922, Ap- 
proved Spark Arrestors will 
be required on all Logging 
Engines and Locomotives. 


Positively Quenches Sparks 

Prevents Fires 

Has No Screens 

Automatically Flushed 

Dces not Impede Draught 

Simple in Operation 

More Durable Than Any 
Screen - 


100 per cent. Efficient 


We specialize in 
Logging Equipment 


USE STEEL 
CASTINGS 


LOGGING 
CARS 


Steel, Iron and Brass Machinists 


Boilermakers 


Founders 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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RENEWABLE DISC 
GLOBE & ANGLE VALVES 
UNION BONNET 
For use in Plants where continuous service 
is required and where discs must be changed 
quickly without injury to the valve. 
Made in Sizes } to 3 inch. ; 
FORSTEAM WORKING PRESSURE 4 
a UP TO 150 LBS. i 
= Steam Working Pressure Cast on Valve. Body, Bonnet, 
Ne 3 Stem, Disc Holder and Gland made of Brass. Wheel, sta 
ee Stuffing Box Nut and Union Bonnet Ring, made of Malle- No. 7 
able Iron, which is stonger Stiffer and Tougher than any 
Brass, an essential Feature when considering the rough treatment these parts receive. 
_ Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment for all Pressures and Purposes. 
Distributors of Heating and Plumbing Supplies. 
Branches and Warehouses: CRAN E-BENNETT 
Aran ae ecm CRANE Litre 
REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER. ae Me ONGON. ECL 
ST. JOHN, Agia GHEG ER eae 12680 ST. PATRICK STREET Sales Offices: 
EDMONTON, VICTORIA, MONTREAL BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 3 
Here's the King of the Backwoods 
iron men -- the es 49 
GASOLINE AND KEROSENE LOGGING 


Locomotive 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Send this coupon for illustrated Book- 
let and complete information. 


Please send me your illustrated booklet and 
complete information about your ‘TUGAWAY’ 
logging locomotive. . f 


Westminster Iron Works, Ltd. 
66 Tenth St. New Westminster, B.C. 


66 Tenth St. New Westminster, B.C. 
West. L. May 


'Z 
© 
8 
o) 


“Tugaway” at work equipped with summer canopy 
Manufactured by 
Westminster Iron Works, Ltd. 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 

WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 

“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Headofice, Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Piease note the initials of this Company 


_ SYLVESTER 
Railway Equipment 


Suitable for 
Logging Camps, Contractors, Coal Mine Railways 


Pumping Motor Cars, Trailers 
Engines or Push Cars 


Hand Car Engines 
Section or Hand Cars 


Change your Section Cars into Motor Cars. Transport your men and do your 
hauling the Sylvester way. The Sylvester Engines are “Bear Cats” with 
power to spare, and it will surprise you what work they can accomplish. 


LEGEND 


This is not theory. 
We have Engines 
in use by Section 
Foremen on every 
railway of Canada 
on the far flung 
lines from coast 
to coast and our 
equipment is used 
moas standard by 
certain railways of 
Canada. If this 
does not spell ser- 
vice try to accom- 
plish it without. 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


B. C. Representatives: 


B. C. Equipment Co., 
609 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Winnipeg Representatives: 
General Supply Co., Limited, 
85 Water Street, 

Winnipeg, Man. 
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The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


‘Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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BLOWER SYSTEMS FOR SHINGLE MILLS 


OUR BLOWER SYSTEM INSTALLATION MEANS 
A CLEAN MILL, A REDUCTION OF FIRE HAZ- 
ARDS AND MORE EFFICIENT WORKMEN. 


LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE 


JOHN K. MILLER CO., LTD. 


QUALITY & SERVICE 


Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 
best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this line is at your 


service. 


The Smart-Turner Machine Company 
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to cope with the heavy demand of cooking many meals and with- 


standing the hard wear of the lumber camps. 
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A Range especially constructed 


onl 


The “ALGOMA”’ 


with body of 14 gauge steel plate and top of extra heavy cast iron. 


~ 
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Large oven and heavy copper reservoir. 
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BURNS COAL OR WOOD—MADE IN THREE SIZES 


M‘Clarys 


_ Head Office and Factories: London, Ont. 
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DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 
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London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmenton. 
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HOE SAWS 


Experienced Millmen the world 
over know and appreciate 
the high qualities con- ~% 
tained in every Hoe 

Saw, Bit and 

Shank that 

is sold. 


The Hoe Trade-Mark 

on your Saw stands for the 

best of materials, honest and 

skilled workmanship, and satisfac- 

tory performance in use. Hoe Saws 
were best in 1828—and they are Best today— 


Use Them! 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS | 


UE a 


This is the Place For 
Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 

etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 

this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. _ 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company Marion Steam Shovel Company 
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“Shay” Geared Locomotives 
| ‘‘They Deliver the Goods”’ 


The “‘Shay’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 


Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equi t Co., Hofius-Ferris Equi t Co. 
a Seattle, Wash. Saige Fete Eeuipament Co 


Representatives for British Columbia 


TYEE MACHINERY COMPANY, LIMITED LOT 71, GRANVILLE ISLAND 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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“PERFECT” | : 
EXPANDED METAL LATH 


HE use of Metal Lath is a real economy. It requires less labor 
to put on and less plaster to finish. The bond between the 
metal mesh and the plaster is permanent. It makes a wall that 

is an effective fire-stop—a wall that will not crack and that is vermin- 
proof. Architects working on the better class of buildings are more 
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and more anxious to specify Metal Lath for all plastered walls. 


. We also manufacture Steelcrete, Metal Floor Tile, Metal Roofing and Siding, Rib 
Fabric, Metal Culverts, Etc. 


WRITE FOR LATH BOOKLET “W.L.”’ 


The PEDLAR PEOPLE Grcéd 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. — Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont. and Montreal, Que, 


EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 
608 Teglar Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 318 Homer St. 
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EVERYTHING IN SHEET METAL 
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Vz Be ™ A N 
a “CANADA'S STANDARD” 
eS bm War 4 


LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are © 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products |} 
at Right Prices. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


WuLcan |ron \o 


VANCOUVER BC 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 


Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


MCMILLAN (ewe 


Air Space 


Increases Draft T H E 


Self Cleaning : - Burns Wet Fuel 
ee ae Gable Top Grate Bar ee 
Grate Area. Clean Fire. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
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ECONOMY IN BELT PERFORMANCE 


The one thing you want to feel certain about in your Belt Purchases these 
days—when so much depends on the ability to lower costs and maintain quality— 
is Economy in Belt Performance. 


That ‘““Economy” has been built into 


IUNLOP 


“GIBRALTAR” REDSPECIAL 


through years of Belt-making experience for every possible use to which a Trans- 
mission Belt could be put. 


When you buy this Belt your interests are safeguarded from the very first 
moment the Belt is installed. 
That satisfaction alone is worth considerable, although you don’t have to pay 


one cent more for this proven Belt than one you are doubtful about. 
Also Makers of 


“CONVEYOR DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., LIMITED 


AND. ELEVATOR = 
BELTS, PACKING, HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: TORONTO. 


HOSE, ETC. 


Branches in the Leading Cities. 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes 

are. 
Tough 


and 


Logging 
Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


> TOUGHNESS 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER : CANADA 
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F your Printed Stationery lacks individuality, dis- 
C = tinction of design and does not attract attention, you 
ommer Cla should see some of the SUPERFINE WORK we 
have done for exceedingly particular customers — we 


BS | 
aa ia | ° . A 
= Pri nting Se will be glad to quote prices and submit samples. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


te ete et 


THE CLARKE & STUART CoO., LTD. 


Wholesale & Commercial Stationers, Printers & Bookbinders 


550 Seymour Street - Telephone Seymour 3 . - VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The |M. T.| a ae 


LOGGERS’ BOOT 


Guaranteed to Hold Caulks and are 


Thoroughly Watertight 
Mail Orders personally attended to 


MacLACHLAN-TAYLOR CO. 


63 Cordova Street West, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Next Door to Loggers’ Hall 
Phone Repairs Done 
Seymour 556 While You Wait 


pec CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 


LUMBER HARNESS 


The John Bull Line 


Box Printing and Stencil 
Inks and Rollers 


INKS IN ALL COLORS 


AND PERMANENT 


ROLLERS 


“Hercules”? Brand 


Made by 


The R. M. Beal Leather Co. 


Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. 


Ask for Prices 


are Unequalled 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


THE 


Columbia Printing lak 
and Roller Company 


Manufacturers 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 


BARTER COIN 
is in use; then im- 
itation isn’t pos- 
sible. Sample if 
you ask for it. 


We also make 
Time Checks, 
Stencils and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


367 W. Munroe Street - CHICAGO 


Counting Logs 


: Get Quotations from 
W. W. Wileox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 


Finest Quality 

Split Maple 

Cant Hook and — 
Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


284 Oo ledineg Go ea. . 


Boom Chains 
—> Pike Poles 

Skidding Tongues 

Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited | | 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. Pembroke, Ont. 


Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 
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“MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS 


HE “MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The “Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 
etc. 


The “Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph shows the “Marion” 21 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. After completing 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the “Marion.”’ 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


nery Depot, Limited 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


U ce | i “Acme”? 
Waterproof 
Belting 


Extra’ 


Oak Tan 


Belting 


BELTING CEMEN 


a 


“ACME” WATERPROOF CEMENT | “EXTRA” (Not Waterproof) CEMENT 


THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED COLD. THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED HOT 


OUR CEMENT IS STOCKED IN PINT, QUART AND GALLON TINS, WHICH ARE AIR TIGHT. 


ale FLECK BROTHERS, LTD. "2" 


«4893 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. A. S. KILLAM 
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The Horizontal Band Resaw_ 


[ 


: 4 a 3 
~— 
ie 


REAR VIEW OF 66-INCH RESAW 
The Long Resaw will handle short stock, will ¢ 


The Resaw is a Real Economy because of its thin 
saw kerf, accurate product, adaptibility to various classes from 14 to 414 inches, will handle stock 16% inch 
of timber, and independence of high skilled labor. thick, and has a most positive feed. . 


The Bulletin describes the many features of 
May we send it? 


this most modern machine. 


SULCUS COCO CUCU OCU 


Canada 


Orillia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 


Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton ELIKCH 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Waterous Bandmills hold their leadership in the sawmill industry sim- 
ply because they do the most work for the least money. Business 
needs that kind of machinery now more than ever. 


MOLSONS BANK BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Waterous Bandmills 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


CORDAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 
Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 
LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Selling Agents 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


Veneer Wallboard 


By Sheer Merit It Creates Its 
own demand----because it fills 
a great need in every home. 


ECAUSE c omfort and 
warmth in winter is a 
, : certainty in every home 
deatee Cenarion aa ana Veneer Wall- 


mailed immediately 


Samples and full 


board plays its part. Because 
it will never check, split, or 
come apart—because once in 
place Lamatco Veneer Wall- 
board is a permanence in the 
Home. Because its natural 
grain of wondrous’ beauty 
when finished with wood stains 
presents the same surface and 
artistic appearance as costly 


upon request. 


hardwood panels. Because it 
can be finished with every 
known paint and varnish in- 
cluding Kalsomine and Wall- 
paper. 


Head Office and Factory 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


a 
3 


Cost Per Foot of Rope c 1 
COST PER 1000 Ft. OF LOG si 


TRY IT OUT WITH 


CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 
LOGGING | ROPES ~ m 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B. Ci) Lte 


GEO, S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 1456 | 


175 CORDOVA ST. W. | VANCOUVER, 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. z 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - —- BRITISH COLUMBU A an 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR 


JUNE—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER SIX 
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Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. 


SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


GRANVILLE ISLAND Limited VANCOUVER, B.C. 


BELTING 


| BELTING 


| Conveyor, Elevator, 
| - Transmission 


PACKING 


“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 


Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


HOSE 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 
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A FREE Book — 


that explains how to use Concrete for the making 
of Walks, Foundations, Barn Floors and other 
features of the farm that call for clean, dry, sani- 
tary conditions. If you know a farmer that has 
not read this book, let us have his name. 


If you are not selling as much Canada Cement as you think you 
should, write us and obtain the co-operation of our Service De- 
partment. We aim to help our Dealers in every possible way 
—and invite corr espondence on whatever problems you may 
meet in the selling of “Canada” Cement. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 


2200 Canada Cement Company Bldg. MONTREAL 
Phillips Square . . 


Sales Offices at 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


CANADA CEMENT 


i\CONCRETE) 


FOR PERMANENCE 
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QUALITY 


MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS ctstry SAW 
QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
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Crow sNest Pass Lumber Company 


cae LIMITED 
= anutacturers o 
=-—<am Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch 
Se Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill. Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C 
CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B.C. 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 


Associated Timber Exporters 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Send 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


f : (Oregon Pine) 
Quality Service 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


Main Office 
609 Metropolitan Building 


VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA 


Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


: a5. ! . 
> 


We confidently assert that 


olden Spruce 


has no superior among mountain woods. 


This may seem a tall statement, but our long list of steady customers bears it 
out. 


Try GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE for your requirements in Boards, Shiplap, 
Shelving, Flooring and Siding. Our GRADES are DEPENDABLE and SER- 
VICE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


OUR SPECIALTIES—1% x 6 Well Curbing and 
6 in. No. 3 Siding and Flooring 


We also manufacture Fir and Cedar. 
Spruce, Fir and Cedar Lath. 


And, don’t forget that our stock always comes to you bright, clean, and newly 
milled, being run through the planing mill at time of shipment. 


With a daily ten-hour cutting capacity of 200,000 feet, and a stock of 10 to 20 
million feet at all times, we are in a position to give prompt shipment. Urgent 
orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


ALBERTA MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
T. R. Griffith Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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Our Service 
Breeds Business 


One car order gets same attention as 
the big Shipment. 


Quality 
Counts 


When years and hard wear are in the 
balance. 


panteahan 300) mae tye <a 


We are supplying a fine stock of Pine, Fir, Larch, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock and practically every detail in Western wood and Mountain 
Stock, and are in a position to make immediate shipment. Our quotations and our service are unexcelled. Try us at once and you will 


be glad to try us again. ; 
Write, phone or wire for our prices—giving an idea of your specific needs. 


vanatenieanael 


We are exclusive agents for Birnie Domestic Drum- e ® 

heller Coal for all household purposes in lump, stove rnie um er & oa 0 

or nut. Also for Canmore steam semi-anthracite, e 
the most powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. Mes 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Poles, 
Piling, 
Logs 


Fir, 
Cedar, 
Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED ‘ ; vig 
Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


212 Winch Building, 348 Main Street, 
Vv B.C Mal te Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
a es ee SO BRIBC Eager: and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS | 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at | } Cedar Posts, 


Full Details of Material 
Requirements on 
New Construction 


asp. + 


oF 1 160 Dae. 


Can be secured through MacLean Reports. 
A verified advance information service in 
your morning mail, containing all the in- 
formation necessary to the intelligent soli- 
citation of current and future business. 


So tyre «ated 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


. ee ee 


oye the following points: . 
Cedar Piling RAINY RIVER BEAUDETTE Poles Ties 
SLEEMANS Ontario Minn. | ROOSEVELT ? 


PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. | 
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| The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


DOUGLAS FIR, 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 


Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 


Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 1/4 
SCANT SIZED DIMEN- 
SION, ALSO DIMEN- 
SION AND BOARDS IN 


THE ROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 


SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


President: H. W. HUNTER. Vice-President: F. G. FOX 


Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


White Rock, B. C. 


——— 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Our Specialty : 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 
Siding 
QUICK ‘SHIPMENTS 
Westningi er. Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


McLaren Lumber Company © 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


“QUALITY and SERVICE”’ 
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Customers are Critical ! 


YOU CAN RELY ON GRADES FROM US 
WHICH WILL SATISFY THEM. 


THE FOSS LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


ENGELMANN WHITE 


Daily Capaeny UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED Stee 
100,000 Feet Ss P R U C FE Manufacture 
LUMBER (Air Dried) LATH 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
as Manufacturers 


i eastisse Wa? A Specialties 
e manuta e 
Se A rer ae te Western Pine Grades Shelvilip, “Diop ‘Sidine: 
to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply”’ Resawn Boards 
U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 
QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 


| CANADA PERMANENT Gorrease ours 


“CANADA PERMANENT” DOMINION-WIDE EXPERIENC E 
AND ORGANIZATION EXTENDING OVER 67 YEARS, 
with our reliability and strength, ensure safety and efficiency in the 


administration or management of Estates or Investments. 
Enquiries Solicited. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
G. I. LEGATE, Manager C. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING, VANCOUVER 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


319 Craig Street, W. 


Montreal, Que. 


Established 1897 


| Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 


PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. 
Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 


60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


~ Woodstock : 


Ontario 


Food that will satisfy 
Hungry Men—Homeward Bound 


HE day’s work is done and it’s a ten to one 
shot the majority of the men are thinking 
of what is what for chow. 

We can guess the steward and cook have some 
job keeping them satisfied. But then, think of the 
possibilities in different dishes made with milk! 

Hard to get it? Well, you need never be with- 
out Trumilk—and Trumilk serves every pur- 
pose of good pasteurized milk. That is all it is 
—whole milk in powdered form. Milkstock is 
skimmed milk powder and answers every need 
for milk in cooking. 

There is no danger of loss through souring 
as you mix up only as much as you need and 
you will find either milk a distinct convenience. 
Write to us for information, prices and samples. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 


10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ont. 
St. John, N. B. 


132 James Avenue, E. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver 


Gooduill 


. 
| Builder 


Ti 


GIVE YOUR TRADE 


Timberland 
S48 Dimension 


Yard Timbers 


The Best in the West 


HE 


mberland Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


MILKSTOCK—Order from your jobber or direct from us. 
TRUMILK—Order direct from us. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading 
Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. 


aa mae FIR, CEDAR; 


We are specially well 
equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Fir—Spruce— Pine 
Red Cedar Shingles 


A wire to us, gets results 


Timms, Phillips & Co., Ltd. 


Yorkshire Building - VANCOUVER 


V. HYDE BAKER President. 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


1020 White Building eon Bane rs Cc. 
’ . . 


British Columbia Timber | 


Loggers of 
Fir 
Cedar 
Hemlock 


C. D. McNAB, Manager. 


JUNE, 1922 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, = B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


High Grade Pine 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE WALL HANGER 
AND PRICE LISTS 


is the “IDEAL” line of fencing for the 
Western Retail Lumberman. Our guaran- 
tee on every rod assures your customers of the best fencing it is possible to make. 
This means repeat orders for you and satisfaction to the buyer. 


The Ideal Fence & Spring Company 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - : - - MANITOBA 


NORWAY PINE --- WHITE PINE 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


oe 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


ee eee ed 
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Fi ONE se - Western Hemlock 


Sikciiac aaa Besides operat- 
be ing a 100,000 feet . 
Ceiling capacity we pos- Shiplap 
aras sess a modernly Siding 
Siding equipped planing é f 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
° tory, latter with 
Timbers up naneeiee of 200 - Boards 
to 90 feet doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Savile Ltd. 


Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 
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h We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 


SEYMOUR 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O. Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S. D. Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR,,. 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 
Robertson & Hacxett Sawmills 


MEMBER MILLS 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
| QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 
! MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 


TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


Vancouver - - British Columbia 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


~“PHURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
-Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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FACTS *=s FANCIES 


The publishers of the “Western Lumberman” believe 
that they have too long allowed certain fraudulent 
statements regarding the circulation of lumber papers 
in British Columbia to go unchallenged. We have, 
therefore, applied to the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
for an examination of our records and whose findings 
will be available as FACTS regarding our circulation. 
Any other statements of circulation can only be 


considered as FANCIES. 


A QUALITY. PAID CIRCULATION 
FOR MORE THAN NINETEEN YEARS 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER CALGARY 


JUNE, 1922 . 
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Established 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


YOU CAN’T FOOL A 


STEEL LOGGER 


when it comes to buying a pair of 
w d S Mill Gloves. He knows the Glove that will 
For Logging Camps an aw ] s stand the gaff—he knows a piece of 


REAL leather when he puts his hand 


So Se a a into it. That’s why we are working 
We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 


who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


overtime supplying the demand for 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, WATSON’ S_GLOVES 


‘ Made in Vancouver b 
82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


J. WATSON - 125 Dufferin St., Vancouver, B.C. 


iF 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Special Attention to 


Manufacture and 


Enables us to Give a Grading. Our Motto: 


Still Better Service “Quality First’”’ 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 


Representatives: 


CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary Send in Your Enquiries 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


Ei 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA : 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 


EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


TOWER BING 2 Sri oe aN COUVER, Collection Dept., ceieabalbcanaend Hastings Street West 
DHOXE— SEY. 7169 tae ried 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE | @ 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


, . 
Phone Sey. 1545 508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 
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ELLA VNR 


CEDAR FIR. SPRUCE PINE. 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B.C. | J 


Sure Service 


Prompt Shipment 


Mod Machi : , Band Saw Equipment 
g Beet age Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade throughout 


Drying Facilities Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Marpole, B. C. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 


CRUISES ES) MATE'S TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


FLUMES RAILWAYS 


Planing Mill Douglas FE ir Modern Mill 
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Forest Conservation Through 
Sound Financing 


Y funding their capital requirements over a fifteen year period, the Vancouver Asso- 
B ciated Lumber Interests have provided for advantageous realization of their timber re- 
sources comprising about 30,575 acres of British Columbia land held under perpetual 
licenses and leases. The timber, estimated at 1,000,000,000 ft. of Cedar and Fir, need not be sac- 
rificed to meet the requirements frequently resulting from short borrowing, hence cut can be 
adjusted with reference to market conditions and regulated to best obtain the benefits of the 
supply and demand situation. The Vancouver Associated Lumber Interests are relieved of 
maturing capital obligations for fifteen years and are enabled to reduce indebtedness without 
inconvenience through the operation of a sinking fund paid as the timber is cut and marketed. 


$1,250,000. 
Vancouver Associated Lumber Interests 


British Columbia, Canada 
Guaranteed First Mortgage 7 1-2 per cent. Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


The joint and several obligations of Vancouver Lumber Co. Limited, Vancouver Cedar Mills Limited, and Main- 
land Timber Company Limited; and secured by a closed first mortgage on the properties of these companies and 
the Mainland Cedar Company Limited. 


Dated May 1, 1922. — Due May 1, 1937 


Interest payable semi-annually May 1 and November 1, in Chicago, at the National City Bank 
of Chicago in gold coin of the United States of America. The first mortgage securing these 
bonds aside from the timber holdings includes modern mill plants at Vancouver and North 
Vancouver; valuable waterfront real estate in the city of Vancouver and at North Vancouver; 
complete logging and woods equipment, etc., conservatively valued at $3,790,000. A Sink- 
ing Fund averaging $1.80 per thousand feet will be paid for timber as removed; since the 
bonded indebtedness is at the rate of approximately $1.25 per thousand feet, this Sinking 
Fund should operate steadily to enhance the already wide margin of security. Such releas- 
ing price shall be paid to the Registrar, The National City Bank of Chicago, Illinois, and used 
for the purchase of bonds at not more than 105 and accrued interest, or if none can thus be 


obtained, then sinking funds shall be used to redeem outstanding bonds by lot at 105 and 
accrued interest. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY, Montreal, Canada, and CALVIN FENTRESS, Chicago, Illinois, Trustees. 


This financing is typical of the method advocated and applied by Baker, Fentress & Company—and Lyon, Gary & 
Company, their predecessors—for more than 30 years. Lumbermen desiring to obtain the full benefit of their phy- 
sical assets and facilities, through long-maturity loans, may avail themselves of our counsel and experience. 


Established 1891 


Baker, Fentress & Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company, Bankers and Lumbermen 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
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Ten Test Solid Fibre Board 


.--the building board HE Western Lumber Merchant is now being offered 


for the first time a building board that stands up to 


e every claim the builder can make upon it. 
with the 10 tested 3 : ee 


Think of a building board that is twice as thick as 
ordinary wall board; that will not warp, crack, crumble or 
features sag; that is coldproof, fireproof, and waterproof; that can 
be papered, painted and kalsomined; that can be perman- 
ently stuccoed; and you get an idea of this remarkable 


Every needs a representative. 
Why not be the one in yours. Get full details now. 


Manufactured by 


MANLEY CHEW 


PENETANG - ONTARIO 


THE BOARD 
WITH THE IO |e 
TESTE 


Western Distributors 
Send today for free 


booklet describing the T. R. DUNN LUMBER CO. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


10 tests in detail. 


TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CC HAMAUTUCVUTOANY 


There is Lots of Fence Business 
Right in Your Town 


Everybody likes to have their property neatly and attrac- 
tively fenced. It is something they can take pride in and 
it adds to their home’s value. That is why Peerless Lawn 
Fence is in demand these spring days when people are 
fixing up. Every home owner is a prospect. If front 
yards don’t need fencing back yards may. The illustra- 
tion shows how Peerless Lawn Fence can make back 
yards just as attractive as the front. Lots of light, air 
and room for flowers too. You ean sell this idea to 
everyone in the block. A handsome store display show- 
ing actual samples of Peerless Lawn Fence and Steel 
posts sent at your request. 


BANWELL-HOXIE WIRE FENCE CO.,LTD. 


HAMILTON, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER 


Our Motto: “The Best of Its Kind.” Prompt Shipment 


Guaranteed. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE | CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


LATH 
PICKETS 
MOULDINGS 
SHINGLES 


Rough and Dressed 
FIR 
CEDAR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 
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SPARS AND 
LONG TIMBERS 
Furnished on Short 
Notice 
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Fir Finish a Specialty | 


OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 


706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


— 


Our Air Dried Western Pine 
and Larch Has No Superior 


Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CO., LTD. — 


WYCLIFFE, B.C. 


Sales Agents: McDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 
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Wood Stave Pipe 


as a HKactor in the 


Consumption of Douglas Fir 


10,000,000 Board Feet of the Highest Grade B.C. Fir Used Every Year For Wood Pipe 
Special to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


ROM the time when man first began to look for means of con- 
F veying water, by natural flow, from one point to another, he has 
made use of wood pipe. The first of these pipes were nothing 
more than short logs or poles with holes bored through, various methods 
being used for joining them. Some of these pipes have been dug up that 
were hundreds of years old, and that were yet giving good service. As 
the “steel age” came on with all its developments, the possibilities of wood 
pipe were overlooked to a considerable degree. 

In early histories we learn that wood pipes were used extensively 
by the Romans for conveying water, and wood was then, and for cen 
turies after, the only material at hand which man could easily adapt to 
his use for the making of pipe. There is ample evidence that it proved a 
very satisfactory and durable material. 

From early records of waterworks it is known that a company was 


up during sewer construction and were found to be in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


These are only a few examples of the use of wood pipe for water 
systems. The application of these early types of construction to water 
works has shown that wood, when constantly saturated, is practically 
impervious to decay, and it is on this principle that the widely-extended 
use of wood pipe in present day water systems has been built up. 


The first wood pipes were made of bored logs. With the appliances 
then available the diameter of the bore was limited, so that the capacity 
of the mains was small. We have juct stated that on saturation depended 
the life of these pipes, but as no re-inforcement such as wire winding 
was used, the shell was of necessity made thick to withstand internal 
pressure. This, in the case of mains under low pressure head, prevented 


A section of the 13% foot inside diameter continuous Stave Pipe built for the Ontario Power Company, at 
Niagara Falls, by the Pacific Coast Pipe Company, Ltd., showing the special design of timber cradle. 


formed in London in 1619 to supply the city with water. The pipes were 
bored-out logs and were in use for nearly two hundred years, when they 
were replaced by cast iron pipes. There are many other instances of the 
use of wood pipe in European cities. 

In North America, waterworks history appears to date from about 
1650, the first waterworks system being in the city of Boston. The mains 
were made of bored-out logs and were used till 1848, at which time they 
were found too small for the city’s needs and were replaced by cast iron. 
Similar wood mains were laid in New York City in 1793. In the early 
days of British Columbia, the city of Victoria laid its first water mains 
of wood pipes from bored-out fir logs, and this system was only aband- 
oned some forty years ago as the growth of population demanded larger 
water mains. Less than fifteen years ago these primitive mains were dug 


s 


complete saturation with consequent deterioration of the outside of the 
shell. Even this drawback did not prove a serious defect as the history 
of such water mains shows. ‘ 

The first re-inforcement applied to wood pipes was:a flat band wound 
round the bored-out logs after the outside surface had been turned off 
to a uniform diameter. This pipe had a distinct advantage over the 
earlier pipes in that the shell could be made thin enough to saturate 
readily, thus ensuring greater durability, while the banding added 
strength. The next step, and that which has brought our wood pipe to 
its present high state of perfection and made it a modern commercial 
commodity, was to make the pipe of wooden staves of the required thick- 
ness and band them together by wire winding or adjustable round steel 
bands. 
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As the strength and durability of Douglas Fir became better known 
and as the price of steel and iron rose more attention began to be given 
in this country to wood pipe by the engineers, and about 1895 several 
concerns in the United States began to manufacture wood stave pipe 
and to work on ideas for the improvement of the pipe as well as in the 
methods of manufacture. During the following years a small quantity of 
wood pipe was imported into B. C. from the States. In 1904 the Cana- 
dian Pipe Company began operations on the flats now occupied by the 
C. P. R. Terminals. The company was started by Messrs. Orchard & 
Berry, Mr. Orchard being the inventor of the process of applying the 
wire banding to the wood staves forming the pipe. 

The Pacific Coast Pipe Company was also organized in 1904, and 
has occupied a prominent position in the field from its inception. In 1915 
Mr. H. C. James became manager of the company after having had six 
years previous service in their employ. Under the management of Mr. 
James the Pacific Coast Pipe Company has built and installed the largest 
continuous wood stave pipes to be installed in Canada. 


Wood Stave Pipe, 6 feet in diameter on Curve. This pipe is designed 
for Static Heads Ranging from 30 feet at the Dam to 310 feet at the 
Connection to Steel Pipe near Power House. 


From this beginning has grown an industry that annually consumes 
over 10,000,000 board feet of the highest grade of B. C. Douglas fir. 
Improved methods of construction and added proof of the long life of 
the pipe added to the relative inexpensiveness of the same has caused it 
to be used on engineering projects of very considerable magnitude. The 
Reclamation Service of the United States Government in particular has 
been using the continuous stave pipe on many important projects. 

Wood stave pipe is of two general classes, the continuous and the 
wire-wound. The continuous type is that in which the joints of the 
staves are broken, or staggered, and the pipe is bound with hoops or 
bands of steel, the ends of which are usually drawn through an iron 
block and fastened and tightened by nuts on the threaded ends of the 
rods that form the hoops. The wire-wound type is built in pieces of a 
certain length and the staves are fastened in place by winding heavy 
galvanized steel wire in a spiral the entire length of each joint. A large 
flange joint was formerly, and in many cases still is used, to connect 
the lengths of pipe. The Canadian Pipe Company have, after six years 
of experimenting, perfected a new Hydro, electrically-welded, steel, 
galvanized joint, that entirely removes all the objectionable features of 
the old form of connection. 
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The wire-wound pipe is usually used in sizes from “2 inches in 
diameter up to 24 inches. The continuous stave pipe is adapted to work 
running from 16 inches in diameter to 14 feet in diameter. 

The largest of these installations was that of the Ontario Power 
Company at Niagara Falls, built by the Pacific. Coast Pipe Company. 
This was put through by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. The pipe is 13 feet 6 inches in diameter inside, 6,700 feet long, 
and the water carried developes 40,000 h.p. under a head of 170 feet. 
The work on this pipe was begun in June of 1918, and completed in 
October of the same year. 

In 1913 this company built 3.500 feet of 4-foot pipe to operate under 
a head of 100 feet, at Eugenie, for the same commission. 

One of the highest pressure lines in Canada is that of the Granby 
Smelter at Anyox, this is 6,000 feet of 6-foot pipe, operating under a 
head of 30 feet at the dam, and 310 feet at the tail-race. 

In 1920, near Halifax, 3,400 feet of 10-foot pipe under 90 feet head, 
and 3,500 feet of 6-foot under 160 feet head, was built for the St. 
Margaret’s Bay Development Company, this was put through by the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission. : 

The Mushquash Development Company had 3,000 feet of 10-foot, 
for 60 feet head, and 7,500 feet of 8-foot for 100 feet head, built in 
1921 through the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission. These 
lines were all built by the Pacific Coast Pipe Company. 


The Canadian Pipe Company has under order one mile of 1014- 
foot pipe to operate under 160 feet head for the Lethbridge Northern 
Irrigation District. For this job it has been necessary to assemble 1,000,- 
000 board feet of 4x6 inches of No. 1 clear Douglas fir. It takes three 
months for this lumber to air-dry, and it will take a month to mill it and 
three months to erect it. 


The most important thing in the manufacture of wood stave pipe 
is the material to be used. For very large installations it is necessary to 
begin months ahead to assemble lumber, even here in the heart of the 
lumber country. Nothing but the very highest quality Douglas fir can 
be used. It is not a question of price but only a question of getting the 
right stock. For the smaller pipes the stock used is 114x4 inch kiln- 
dried fir. For the larger continuous stave pipes the lumber is air 
seasoned. 

In making the wire-wound p:pe in the factory of the Canadian Pipe 
Company the carefully inspected stock is first machined to the proper 
curvature and with “V” joint edges. These staves are then set up, or 
built into the pipe and held in place by a clamp. Next it is rolled to a 
machine like a long lathe where it is wound spirally with heavy open 
hearth steel wire that has been heavily galvanized. As the pipe revolves 
the wire carrier is carried along on a large screw so that it is placed at 
exactly the proper spacing on the pipe. A heavy pressure is maintained 
on the wire so that it is very tightly wrapped. From the wrapping machine 
the pipe rolls along to the “header” where the tenon is accurately 
machined at each end. This is done in a machine specially designed by 
this company. 


Truck Loaded with Bored Fir Telephone Conduits being Placed in 
Creosoting Retort. : 9 


Next the pipe goes to the dipping vat. Here a special asphalt mixture 
is heated to a high temperature and this is sprayed onto the wrappings so 
that every spot is perfectly covered. Here the pipe that is to be wrapped 
is also wrapped in burlap that at the same time is thoroughly saturated 
with the asphalt mixture. Pipe intended for alkaline soils is double 
wrapped in burlap and then rolled in sand. This gives a coating that is 
an absolute protection against any deterioration due to the soil. 

From the wrapping the pipe next goes to the hydraulic press, where 
the milled steel couplings are pressed onto the tendons. These couplings 
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are steel rings that have been electrically welded to the exact size to press 
into the inside of the tenon and also on to the outside. When the pipe 
is laid these joints are coated and wrapped and there can be no possible 
chance of a leakage. 


The electric travelling crane now picks up the finished product ready 
for loading on truck or car. The entire operation has been conducted 
with no lost motion or back tracking. It is continuous and direct, which 
makes for economy and that works for lower prices to the consumer. 


The process of making continuous stave pipe as followed by the 
Pacific Coast Pipe Company is given below: 


‘Detail of the Patented Hydro-Steel Coupling of the 
Canadian Steel Pipe Company 


This style of pipe is made in sizes from 24 inches to 14 feet in 
diameter. In projects where the location is difficult of access, and where 
the cost of transporting the completed pipe would be excessive, even 
smaller sizes may be built in this form. As a general rule, however, the 
wire-wound wood pipe will be found more economical for all sizes under 


24 inches. 


Staves for continuous stave pipe are made from the same grade of 
material as that used for the wire-wound pipe, the same care being used 
in milling them. There is this difference, that for continuous stave pipe 
the staves do not have the double “V” joint, the edge being left perfectly 
plain. They are made in lengths from 10 feet to 30 feet, with a saw 
kerf or slot across each end to receive the connecting tongue. 


The bands are round rods of mild steel, having a tensile strength of 
60,000 lbs. per square inch. They are made with a button head on one 
end and a rolled thread on the other, with hexagon nut and washer. The 
thread is cold rolled by passing the end of the rod between moving plates 
or dies. None of the metal is cut out by this process, leaving the threaded 
portion as strong as the body of the rod. 


am 


Special Designed Heading Machine for Cutting Patent Tenon Heads on Wire 
Wound Wood Stave Pipe. 


The bands are connected round the pipe by means of a malleable 
cast iron shoe, provided with a seat or grip to engage the headed end of 
the band, and a bearing surface against which the nut tightens. After 
the bands are bent to conform to the outside circumference of the pipe 
they, with the shoes, are coated with asphaltum to protect them from 
corrosion. 


The tongues for connecting the ends of the staves are steel plates 


from 10 to 12 gauge, according to the thickness of the stave. They are 
generally 114 inches wide and are cut a trifle longer than the width of 
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the stave so that the slightly projecting ends may engage the adjoining 
staves. The tongue is also a trifle wider than the combined depth of the 
two slots so that when the staves are driven up lengthwise the tongue is 
seated in the end grain of the staves, thus forming an absolutely water- 
tight joint. 

The construction of continuous stave pipe is a simple operation in 
appearance, but really requires great care to accomplish satisfactory 
results. 


Another important advantage is the extreme ease with which curves 
can be built. In a mountainous country, or in any place where it is 
necessary to follow the contour, this is of tremendous importance. In 
actual practice curves can be built in the continuous stave pipe as it is 
being assembled, to a radius equal to 60 diameters of the pipe. 


For pipes up to 48 inches diameter, which are laid on the surface, a 
cheaply constructed saddle is used, consisting of sill with blocks or 
chocks sawn to fit the circumference and spiked to the sill on each side of 
the pipe. For larger diameters cradles of more elaborate design are 
used which afford <upport to the pipe about one-third up each side. In 
some cases concrete saddles are used for pipes from 10 feet to 14 feet 
in diameter. 


36-inch Diameter Continuous Wood Stave Pipe for Irrigation Purposes. 
One Mile of this Pipe was Installed at Vernon. 


In cases where wood pipe is joined to steel pipe, such as entrance 
to power houses, etc., a connection can be cheaply made in the field during 
construction by taper:ng the staves over a plain end of the steel pipe or 
thimble. The ordinary pipe bands are used to hold the staves in place 
and caulking used to ensure a water-tight joint. 


As indicated in the foregoing, there are advantages in transportation 
of the material for continuous stave pipe in the knock down, and these 
apply more or less to rail haul as well as to teaming to the location of the 
pipe line. The extent to which this continuous stave pipe is now being 
used and recommended in Canada, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast 
for hydro-electric power development, portends numerous future devel- 
opments. This type of construction entails less capital outlay on the 
pipe or penstock portion of a project than any other material, and from 
an investment point of view the use of wood pipe means a smaller capital 
outlay and lower maintenance cost with the same earning power as 
material of higher initial cost. > 

In weighing all points in favor of or against the different kinds of 
pipe one must take into consideration the carrying capacity, durability, 
cost of transportation and cost of installation. Wood stave pipe can be 
truthfully said to combine the following features: Highest efficiency, 
great durability, lowest cost, lowest transportation cost, greatest simpli- 
city of installation. 

It is a well-known and easily understood fact that perfectly smooth 
surfaces offer less obstruction to the flow of water than those which are 
roughened, either by the nature of the material or subsequent growths or 
incrustation. The superiority of wood as a material for water pipes, 
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giving the highest efficiency of discharge, is plainly shown by the fact 
that no obstructions of any kind, due either to deterioration or incrusta- 
tion have ever been known to form in wood pipe; hence no diminution 
of the original diameter can occur. It is, however, a well-known and 
recognized fact that incrustations in iron pipe have periodically to be 
removed at great expense as well as inconvenience, their presence greatly 
retarding the flow and reducing the efficiency of discharge. 


Pipes made from wood by modern methods range in cost from 40 
to 60 per.cent. lower than iron and steel pipe of like diameter. This 
reduction is not accomplished by the use of inferior materials, but by 
improved machinery and manufacturing methods. The low cost has 
enabled many rural and other municipalities and industrial concerns to 
avail themselves of the advantages of a water supply, where, if cast iron 
or steel had been the only materials available, the extremely high costs 
would have prevented such projects being carried out. 

These same methods of construction are also applied to the making 
of tanks of an almost endless variety of size and purpose. There are 
paper and pulp mill vats and tanks, mining plant tanks, chemical tanks, 
soaking vats, water tanks, silos. wheat tanks and so on. And there are 
bored fir telephone ducts, steam pipe casing and open flumes. 

And this is the business that has grown since 1904 to a point where 
it now annually consumes 10,000,000 feet of British Columbia’s finest 
Douglas fir. 


Columbia for many a day past is the organization of the Forest 
This 


Products Market Extension Bureau of British Columbia. 
move is of unusual importance because of its origin. 


The loggers have been paying 5c a thousand and the mill men the 
other 5c a thousand of the 10c scaling fee. The accumulations in excess 
of the scaling costs were so large that it had been decided to reduce the 
fee to 6c per thousand. The suggestion was made, however, that instead 
of reducing the fee that the loggers and mill men should continue to pay 
Sc per thousand each, the additional 2c going into a fund for the purpose 
of carrying on a campaign of market extension work. This is one of the 
most complete co-operative movements that has been undertaken in the 
timber industry and is indicative of the broader, better, feeling between 
the various branches of the industry. 

Its administration is in charge of a strong board of eleven trustees 
appointed by the B. C. Lumber & Shingle Association and the Timber- 
holders’ Association. 

The chairman of the bureau is Mr. P. A. Wilson, of the Wilson- 
Brady Logging Co., Ltd., with Mr. W. W. Harvey, of the Dominion 
Creosoting Company as vice-chairman. Well-known members of the 
industry appointed as trustees are Arthur Hendry, of the B. C. Mills, 
Timber & Trading Co.; H. S. Mackin, of the Fraser Mills; Goodwin G. 
Johnson, president of the Loggers’ Association; A. J. Anderson, Inter- 
national Timber Co.; E. S. Sanders, Vancouver Lumber Co.; Robert 
McNair, the well-known shingle manufacturer; J. A. Edgecombe, presi- 
dent of the Shingle Manufacturers’ Association; M. S. Logan, president 
of the Timberholders’ Association, and Norman A. English, of the 
Nimpkish Timber Company. With its policy in the hands of prominent 
operators of this character, and backed by substantial support derived 
from all sections of the industry, it is needless to say that the bureau 
work will be on the most practical lines. ; 


The following is a general outline of the work of the bureau: 


(1) _ Investigation of new markets which are now opening up for 
3ritish Columbia products, such as the Japan market. 


(2) Assistance to salesmen and manufacturers by practical work 
in existing markets, such as the four-billion foot market for shop-grade 
lumber in the wood-using industries of the East and Middle West. in 
which British Columbia material as yet has hardly gained a footing. 


(3) Making the value of British Columbia products known 
through general publicity, exhibits, pamphlets and personal work of 
field men among buyers, contractors, architects, railroads and other 
large users of wood. 


(4) Combating propaganda aimed by steel, concrete and roofing 
substitutes against wood products; opposing anti-shingle legislation and 
securing just treatment of western woods in city building codes. 
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Wood Stave Thickener Tank, 50 Feet in Diameter 


Forest Products Market Extension 
Bureau of British Columbia 


Prominent Timbermen Join in Effort to Increase Markets for British Columbia Timber Products 
4b HE most important development in the timber industry of British 


(5) Advising manufacturers regarding desirable changes in char- 
acter of output to take advantage of new lines of market demand, and 
regarding possible improvements in selling methods. Assisting the move- 
ment for better standardization. 


- tty Moth 


he 


(6) Compiling practical information for both producer and con- 


sumer and maintaining a prompt news service regarding trade openings. 


(7) Assisting timberholders by studying market possibilities so as 
to make closer utilization of stumpage practicable, as for instance by 
strengthening the demand for West Coast hemlock. 

(8) Educational work around logging operations to promote the 
most profitable cutting of logs for grade and length. 


There is a steady shifting westward going on in all the timber 
industries as eastern and southern forests are gradually used up. For 
instance, British Columbia nowadays produces 37 per cent. of Canada’s 
lumber cut, which is double the percentage of twelve years ago; and 
among the four billion feet of lumber used around Greater New York 
this year there will be some 600 million feet of western woods as against 
211 million last year, and 50 million the year before. In pushing their 
products more and more into eastern markets western lumbermen thus 
have the tide flowing with them. 


While the law of supply and demand and the enterprise of individual 


manufacturers and salesmen is the main factor in increasing the markets. 
for western lumber, there are many obstacles which the salesmen contin-— 


ually run up against which can only be done away with by work carried 
on in a broad way by a market extension organization. It was for this 
reason that the millmen, loggers and timberholders of Washington and 


Oregon have already formed the West Coast Forest Products Bureau 


and supported it by a substantial fund to which they contribute jointly. 
Another instance of commercial work along these lines is familiar to 
readers in the striking service-to-consumer advertisements of the Weyer- 
hauser group of lumber companies. The timber industries of the west 
are, in fact, engaging in the same lines of co-operative work that have 
proved so successful in increasing sales of steel, concrete, fruit and 
other products. ; 


Although half the timber of this continent stands today in the 
immense forests that extend from northern British Columbia and Alaska 
down through the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states, and although 
the past fifteen years have seen great development of sawmill, shingle- 
mill and logging capacity throughout the west, nevertheless the share 
which western lumbering industries have as yet secured in the great 
markets for wood products on this continent and overseas is small in 
proportion to this wealth of natural resources. Distance from the main 
consuming markets has handicapped the west with high cost of trans- 
portation, as well as ignorance or prejudice among eastern consumers 
who have always been accustomed to buy other soft woods from nearer 
regions. 
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Mr. P. A. WILSON Mr. ARTHUR HENDRY 


ef the Wilson Brady Logging Mr. W. W. HARVEY of the B. C. Mills, Timber & Mr. A. J. ANDERSON 
Co. Ltd. of the Dominion Creosoting Co. Trading Company of the International Timber Co. 


Mr. M. A. GRAINGER Mr. J. A. EDGECUMBE Mr. M. S. LOGAN 
Managing Director Mr. ROBERT McNAIR President of the Shingle Manu- President of the Timberholders’ 
of the Robert McNair Shingle Co. facturers’ Association Association 


Mr. GOODWIN G. JOHNSON 
Mr. E. S. SANDERS. President of the Loggers Mr. NORMAN A. ENGLISH Mr. H. S. MACKIN 


of the Vancouver Lumber Co. Association of the Nimpkish Timber Co. of the Fraser Mills 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPRODMS 


Will lower commodity prices and low- 
er wages revive business? There are 
scores of different viewpoints on this 
subject; the manufacturer says that 
labor costs are too high—bring them down and business will respond. 
Labor says lower wages mean a lower standard of living, and a decreased 
purchasing power, so, maintain wages at existing levels. 

Employers maintain that lower wages would bring an increased 
demand for labor, and thus insure a steady job. Labor claims that 
this is only a theory that does not work out in practice. Meanwhile, the 
exponents of each school of thought are busily engaged in trying to 
convert the other fellow to their way of thinking—and while they argue 
and expound, the economic and financial condition of the country is 
far from satisfactory. 

Whether lower wages and lower prices would rehabilitate business 
or not depends upon the point of view—and how one’s pocket is directly 
affected—but it’s a certainty that as long as some classes of labor are 
strong enough to force their opinions, other classes must pay the shot 
or go without, and perforce great numbers of consumers are out of 
employment. This fact must cut down the purchasing power of the 
public, and so affect the prosperity of those who are being paid high 
wage rates. 

Labor cost is the dominating factor in all products, so labor cost 
adds largely to the price of commodities. If the cost becomes prohibitive 
the demand slackens and people are thrown out of work. Reduce the 
price of an article and it becomes within reach of a greater number of 
consumers, and, obviously, the more people there are buying a certain 
product, the more people are employed in making it. 

What is needed to give the business of the country a new start is 
the bringing of commodities within the range of the consumers who want 
them, but cannot afford to buy under present conditions. It has been 
shown that the farmers, on whom the business of the country largely 
depends, have now only two-thirds of the purchasing power which they 
had in 1913, because of the great drop in the prices of all farm products. 
These prices will doubtless improve, and if the prices of other commo- 
dities are lowered there will be a freer exchange and business will be 
brisker. 

Taxation will also be more easily borne when business becomes more 
active—when employment is steadier, when the merchants are making 
money and when the general wealth of the country is being increased. 

The high wage factor is amply demonstrated in construction. Pre- 
sent wages in the building trades add so much to the cost that millions of 
dollars worth of construction is delayed and thousands of men are un- 
employed who, with a lower wage scale, would have steady work. 

Lower wages in the skilled trades would mean greater general pros- 
perity is freely admitted by all but those trades which are in somewhat 
the same position as the retail dealer, who strives for high profit on 
each sale rather than on volume of business. 


To Revive 
Canadian Business 


Sell the Finished 
Article 


What would we think of the merchant 
from whom we generally buy our cloth- 
ing if we entered his store, perhaps 
slightly interested in a new suit, and he started in to show us buttons, 
sheep fleeces and various and sundry other component parts of a suit, 
then told us how the wool was sheared, spun, dyed and so forth, and 
all before we had really become interested in the actual suit. 

Of course it is essential to know the quality of-product and the 
method of manufacture in order to sell goods of any kind, but the big 
idea should be to first sell the finished article and then go into details 
concerning the goods of which it was made. 

The lumber dealer is unfortunately apt to forget this and he strives 
to sell boards when he should sell homes or completed buildings such 
as he believes the prospect is most interested in. Lumber, in itself, is 
uninteresting to the general public. Few men, and fewer women know 
or care much about lumber as lumber, they are only interested when 
that material is translated into something they can become enthusiastic 
about—a home, for instance. 

Every women in a small town knows when a big shipment of new 
fall coats arrives at the clothing merchant’s store. How many of them 
know when the local lumber dealer gets in a new car of lumber? 

And yet from this prosaic uninteresting material is produced the 
biggest and most essential thing almost in the whole world—home. 

Is there not a lesson for the retail lumber dealer in this? Should 
he not strive to interest his customers and prospects in pictures and 
models of homes rather than boards and sacks of cement? The oppor- 
tunity is on every hand. 


Anytime a new substitute for lumber 
2s a building material comes onto the 
market the very first step in its intro- 
duction is an extensive advertising cam- 
paign. This is always followed by a 
vigorous selling campaign by direct solicitation. The result is that the 
buying public are educated into buying other things than timber pro- 
ducts to a quite considerable degree. 

It is true that individual corporations of the larger sort are doing 
considerable advertising of their lumber products down in the States, 
but where are we getting a proper presentation of the value and import- 
ance of the various forms of lumber used as building material? 

We believe that the manufacturer’s organizations of timber pro- 
ducts should get together and conduct a real campaign to SELL British 
Columbia lumber to the markets that can be best supplied from this 
section. [SE ae 


Lumber is Bought. 
Patented Building 
Material is Sold 


It is probable that more business dis- 
asters have resulted from lack of know- 
ledge of costs than from any one other 
cause. It is easy to say “Oh, I know 


Commissary Cost 
Accounting 


what it costs me to feed my men when I pay the bills at the end of the — 


month,” it is true you do know, but you also know too late. When the 
commissary runs into thousands of dollars‘'a month and when the men 
are so greatly effected as they are by the food served it becomes vital 
that proper knowledge of the costs be had at the proper time. Figuring 
to the 1-1000th of a cent the cost of the sugar and milk per meal might 
seem nonsense to some but the man who is making a real success of his 
business that is the way things have to be figured. With such knowledge 
a proper check can be had on the buying and the costs kept where they 
should be. ee 


Courtesy week is just past. It was a 
good week. It has helped many. Many 
a smile has been smiled that would not 
have been smiled had it not been for 
“courtesy week.” But we wonder if we have not been too prone to look 
upon the smile as courtesy. Of course the smile is the outward expres- 
sion of the inner feeling, that is, when it is not forced. But courtesy 
is a matter of the heart—it is an attitude of the mind and implies love 
and kindness and gentleness and consideration for others and a whole 
lot of things. It is the sort of thing that makes you come into the office 
with a cheery “Good morning,” that comes out because you feel that way 
and can’t help it. Courtesy is the kind of thing that when you are feeling 
rotten and nothing goes right causes you to say: “Well, it’s my fault and 
no reason why I should make others miserable.” 

Courtesy is the lubricant that makes life worth while and livable. 
Trying to get along in the world without it would be like trying to drive 
an automobile without grease or oil, and you know the kind of mess that 
would make. 

So, more power to the “Courtesy Week,” let’s make it 52 a year, 
and let’s also go below the smile. 


Where Courtesy 
Originates 


In a day when the whole world is 
staggering beneath the burden of debt 
and disillusionment bequeathed by the 
world war, we begin to realize what war really costs. Canada which, 
outside of her losses in men, has actually suffered from the war perhaps 
less than any nation which took a leading part in the conflict, but even 
even here we are now counting the cost and asking if it was worth while. 

We have all heard figures, more or less accurate, given as the eco- 
nomic cost of the war, and these are almost beyond belief, but we hear 
little of the man power loss. Hitherto no precise and authentic figures 
have been available in this direction, but the Central Records Office of 
the American Expeditionary Force has issued a report that throws a 
revealing light on the cost of the war in men. 

Russia’s losses can only be calculated in round numbers, the total 
killed being estimated at 1,700,000 and wounded at 4,950,000. Austria 
lost 800,000 killed and 3,200,000 wounded. Germany sustained during 
fifty-one months of war, 1,808,548 killed and 4,246,779 wounded, or 49 
killed and 109 wounded every hour. 
and 947,000 wounded. The United States gave 50,527 in killed and 
205,690 in wounded. 

Add to this terrific total the large numbers of every nation involved 
who indirectly gave their lives as a consequence of the war, and the 
extent of the human sacrifice stands out with vivid clearness. 


The Cost 
of War 


Has the loss of seven and a half million men, in the prime of their — 


usefulness been justified by results to date? 


Italy’s total is 364,000 men killed | 
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THE FOREST FIRE PROBLEM 


As Seen in the Lower Coast District of British Columbia 
By Major L. R. ANDREWS, District Forester 


is bound up in the timber resource of the province. British Co- 

lumbia contains, roughly, half the remaining commercial timber 
of Canada. This constitutes a reasonably large reserve of timber in 
the province, more than will be needed for home consumption. The 
harvesting of this resource produces wealth, gives employment, pays 
large revenues which would otherwise have to be collected in taxe., 
and has probably more to do with the prosperity of the province than 
any other industry. This is particularly true of the lower Coast region 
known as the Vancouver Forest District, where roughly half the total 
stand of the province is found, including the best timber from a quality 
standpoint. 


ee prosperity of every man, woman and child in British Columbia 


If more people are to be added to the population, if these people are 
to prosper and the province is to grow and develop, if the necessary 
capital is to be held and new capital brought in to establish industries, 
every citizen must take an active part in the prevention of destructive 
forest fires, and must actively support a policy of intelligent use as 
against destructive mining of this resource. 


_or lay the whole burden of responsibility thereon. 


This article is written primarily to place before the lumber industry 
certain phases of the fire protection problem, particularly those phases of 
direct concern to the industry. 


As noted above, logging and milling are among the chief causes of 
forest fires. It is not intended to give this one cause undue emphasis 
Probably nowhere 
has the fire problem been given more constructive thought in the past 
few years than by men engaged in forest industries in British Columbia. 


It is a fact, however, that for years many British Columbia opera- 
tors have suffered an annual lo.s from slash fires in their works, of 
many thousands of dollars. Until recently it was the exceptional camp 
that did not lose felled and bucked timber, equipment of one kind or 
another in addition to lost time and payrolls for fighting fire periodically. 


The fire risk in the industry is great and the aggregate losses from 
fire in the past is colossal. Losses last year, due to a favorable season, 
were comparatively light, but at that there is recorded a loss amounting 
to $64,440.00 in camps, felled and bucked timber, equipment, out of a 


Forest Air Patrol 
Discovering Start of 


Forest Fire. 


Less than fifteen per cent. of the area of this district is capable of 
supporting human life by agricultural industries. Over forty per cent. 
of the area has produced and can be made to produce some of the 
finest timber on this continent. The majority of this region is aboslute 
forest land and is fit for nothing else but growing timber. If this absolute 
forest land is ruined by destructive fires and its capacity to produce 
wealth, bear taxation and carry overhead is taken away, every citizen 
will suffer and the vicious cycle of impoverishment and waste witnessed 
in many older countries will be repeated here. 

Fire is the principal agency of destruction of the forest. The cost 
of fighting forest fires is a direct charge against the tax-payer of the 
province. The loss caused by forest fires is a direct loss to every citizen. 
Forest fires are largely preventable. They are largely due to human 
agency and can be attributed to two chief causes, ignorance and care- 
lessness. Last year’s records showing causes of fires is illustrative and 
shows as follows: 


Table Showing Number and Causes of Fires, 
1921—-Vancouver Forest District 
Total Fires, 352 


iSampecssand Iravellers _.2.....-....... [MERA SE ae eae 102 
oeeme and Industrial Opetation —.............-.-..--------------- 88 
Brush Burning (not R. R. Construction) ....--.---.... isis 38 
ss) Cait oc ES 47 
Oc cnt a (ORI) ee acre eee 0; 
Wiseellameous (Known Causes) ..........1. tee gs. Ga 
IN ccc ne geen ntti e este 16 
Saran vrrn rama ae tee eet 6 
empiniein@ad Constriction 2.2 a---------eseteee seen eee 5 


Railroads under Construction ................-2.222--20------2eeeeteeeee 1 


This is in addition to the 


total damage done of $72,383,25 for 1921. 
cost of fighting fires borne by operators. 


Forest Fires, 1921 : 


Total Damage Estimate, $72,383.00 
Damage by Causes 
By Cause of Fire— Damage 


Industrial’ Operations: dkogeing. etc.) 222) -.\ces..15-2 $64,440.00 


Camperstantaaliraviellens pag ett SS fete t st on tae eS 6,001:25 
ACh alResavont irate (Cele Cets na dary wee cs Oe elie ee dem Pas eae I 1,108.25 
Raters Veh hry) ee akan ekareet eye easels Bae eee ears ge) AA ee 183.75 
Railroad sh Oper oot: wea ate SE Ace ote sh 7 65.00 
andy Gleamin cy Aten te ee ee Rte eR leas 8 Ss Win ia : 15.00 
“iD een UR SN oe Rey Ee eed eon sence eae eee $72,383.25 
Forest Fires, 1921 
Damage by Form of Property Lost 
By Property Lost— Damage 


arp itiicines: mune ate te $30SS0'00 
Railway and Logging Equipment ......................-........ 24.265.0U 


Net Stumpage Loss, Merchantable Timber ................ 10,754.50 
Forest Products (Lumber, Logs, etc.) -..... Beene 5,827.00 
Reproduction yee mesa cede -- Bh gts aid 2 PAE Seine x" BAN ike) 
EIS@ellaiee tamer ens thle a TN 268.00 

PU Otel eareerebte ts check ta SMe eens snes $72,383.25 
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Forest fires do more than burn standing timber, logging equipment, 
buildings, etc. Many fires, particularly those burning two year old and 
older slashings, reported as doing no damage may in reality have killed 
off all reproduction, preventing the start of a new crop of timber. Slash 
fires occuring in the hot weather of July and August killed all the stored 
seed in the forest floor and are also frequently followed by erosive 
action on the soil. Usually no seed trees have been left alive and the 
establishment of a second crop may be delayed for years, if not entirely 
precluded. 

It is difficult, and in many cases impossible, to estimate such damage 
in dollars and cents and for that reason records of fire damage are in 
reality misleading. 

However, losses that can be computed would seem to. indicate that 
logging operators were the chief sufferers last year. 


The year 1921 was considered very favorable from the point of 


view of hazard. The small average size per fire for 1921 as compared 
to previous five years is indicative of this. 

The relative damage and loss last year as compared to previous 
years may be inferred from a comparison of the number of fires, area 
burned over and average size of trees each year for the past five years. 


Forest Fires for Past Five Years 


Total No. of | Total Area Average Size 

Fires Burned Over of Fires 
Year Acres Acres 
RON 2 | ees Bee 200 19,078 95.3 
[ONSie =e ee 399 77,863 195.1 
10] RS eoeeebeeere Sei ae 555 75,887 140.3 
1920 e222 aoe 480 75,957 157.9 
[Qi eects 352 9,179 26. 


One of the special phases of the fire problem intimately related to 
the industry is the slash disposal problem, 

Every operator knows that as he cuts his timber he creates his fire 
risk. As his show opens up so accumulates that risk. Every operator 
who has had experience in this district knows also that a ten day hot 
spell between the months of May and September brings the fire. His 
equipment, his felled and bucked material, is located in the thick of 
the slash, and if a fire once starts during the dry hot weather of July or 
August his chance of controlling it is very small. 

The debris caused by modern logging methods in the heavy stands 
of the lower coast region presents such a tangled mass of material lying 
anywhere from five to fifteen feet thick that no human agency can 
combat a fire when once it starts. Hard earned profits go up in smoke, 
equipment is destroyed, shut downs occur, and in many cases the very 
means of livelihood of the crew for months is at stake. 

That’s the risk and constitutes what is called the “Slash Problem.” 
It is the problem practically of every operator in this district. 


In passing it might be mentioned that there is anerroneous idea 
that in certain northern parts of the district moisture conditions are 
such that fire risk on logging operations need cause no worry. The 
centre of the logging industry is gradually and surely shifting north- 
wards. It will be a comparatively short time until Seymour Inlet logs 
are more numerous in Vancouver than Sechelt Inlet logs. Just as 
surely will it be found that while the season may be slightly shorter, 
the same fire risk will obtain as has been created in the southern district. 

In this district as a whole, if you multiply this hazard by from 800 
to 1,000, for there are upwards of 1,000 active logging operations today 
in the Vancouver district, and you have an idea of what the problem 
constitutes and to what extent it demands attention. 

This slash problem, moreover, has another and more serious angle. 
It does not only concern the logger and his investment. If such were 
the case the logger could pocket his loss and his would be the respon- 
sibility. But every slash fire occurring in the hot months when moisture 
conditions in the soil are low, saps the producing capacity of the soil 
and strikes at the very vitals of the forest industries of the province, the 
power to grow timber. 

Upwards of 20,000 acres of Crown Grant, Lease and License tim- 
ber are being logged every year. The area being cut over is increasing 
yearly. Production is increasing and as the best stands are cut out more 
area is required to produce the same quantity from thinner stands. © 

In the majority of cases under our present system of holding tim- 
ber, when the timber is cut off, the land reverts to the public. If, there- 
fore, operations are carried on now in the harvesting of the present crop 
of timber, which jeopardizes the re-stocking of the area for the produc- 
tion of a second crop, it is a public concern that must claim the interest 
of every citizen whether he is immediately interested in the timber 
industries or not. The problem is largely capable of practical solution 
in the Douglas Fir region of this district. 

Solve the slash problem in as far as it effects the reduction of hazard 
during logging and a big step is taken in solving the problem of the 
second crop on our cut over forest land. 
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Climatic conditions on the lower coast are favorable to fast and 
abundant growth. The heavy annual rainfall and high humidity will 
produce excellent returns in growth as shown by some of our recent 
growth studies. The virgin stands are resistant to fires until opened up 
by roads, land clearing or logging operations. Modern logging methods 
rarely leave seed trees of any kind. Nature has, however, provided for 
this to a certain extent and has stored in the forest floor an abundance 
of seed. Left to itself the action of decay will eventually liberate a 
portion of this seed, provided the seed is not killed by fire in the meantime. 
Accidental slash fires in the midsummer months kill the seed. Controlled 
slash fires in May or September when the moisture is still in the soil, 
liberate the seed by removing some of the litter and ensures reproduction. 


It is not intended to infer that logging slash could and should be 
burned on every area in every case. Nor is it intended to infer that 
every slash fire that occurs in the hot weather absolutely ruins the area 
in question. If the latter were the case, practically all the forest land 
that has been logged in this district would be beyond repair now. Much 
of it has been burned at least once and some of it repeatedly. However, 
an appreciable hole has already been made in our original stands of 
timber including some of the choicest sites and many of these areas 
are now standing barren and useless to remain so for many years, as a 
result of preventable slash fires after logging. 


Many of our areas yet to be logged should never be allowed to 
have fire put in them. Sites that contain certain types of timber that 
have produced and will produce valuable stands owing to the thinness 
of the soil, the steepness of the slope or the presence of rock slides on 
the surface, are subject to heavy erosion after fire and may give rise 
to the ghastly scars of bare rock seen all too frequently on our logged off 
side hills up coast. Reproduction on these cedar hemlock sites on North- 
ern Inlets and Upper slopes is a different problem again to that of fir, 
cedar hemlock types on deep soils to the south. 


However, this is a complication that confronts only a small pro- 
portion of the operations at present and timber of this type is patchy 
and seldom presents large accumulations of slash on areas of extensive 
size. 


For the past ten to fifteen years progressive operators co-operating 
with the Forest Services of the various governments on the Pacific 
slope have been working out practical methods of slash disposal. Con- 
trolled slash burning has proven a cheap form of insurance in the re- 
duction of the risk inherent in logging. Experiments by the United 
States Forest Service have shown also the beneficial results of controlled 
burning of slash on reproduction. In the Vancouver district during the 
past three years over twenty thousand acres of successful spring and 
fall slash burning has been done. Many of the more progressive opera- 
tors have adopted a fixed policy of disposing of each years slash as the 
operation proceeds. 


The situation that every operator should at once include in his 
plans a definite slash burning policy and so lay out his cutting to enable 
a spring and fall burn of all new slash. By taking advantage of the 
weather and arranging for equipment and men in advance felled and 
bucked material such as machines and line can be safeguarded. Broad 
cast burning is feasible in most cases. It is necessary to choose the right 
time as early in the spring as possible so that conditions in the adjacent 
green timber are still moist enough to prevent damage. 

The Provincial Forest Service is anxious to co-operate in every way 
possible. During the months of April and May the Forest Service has 
available portable fire fighting pumps and thousands of feet of hose. 
These are free to assist at this time of the year. A staff of trained 
rangers is available also for advice and assistance. 

The following suggestions are given for securing best results: 

1. Consult the Provincial Forest Service on the advisability of 
burn ng in your particular vicinity if you have not already done so, 
or if you have not previously undertaken controlled slash burning. 

2. Plan your burn in the spring if possible and arrange to have 
the least amount of felled and bucked material adjacent to the area 
that will be endangered. Arrange tq construct fire guards around 
material endangered. . 

3. Either remove donkeys and equipment to safety or make pro- — 
vision to safeguard them by first preparing fire guards. 

4. Burn the slashings the first season after logging. Arrange to 
prevent this season’s slash burn from running over previous year’s burn, 
if you don’t you will kill all the seed that has commenced to germinate 


- and nullify most of the benefit of previous burns. 


_5. Burn in the early Spring or late Fall when the forest floor is 
moist. 
6. Set the fires out in the late afternoon, selecting your day for 
wind. 
7. If the area is cut up by patches of green timber or young growth _ 
burn strips adjacent to these under favorable conditions first, then start 
the general burn. 
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8. Fell all snags on the area. This should be done without fail 
because snags will hold fire for weeks and are highly dangerous for 


spreading the fire. 


9. See that all fires are dead out by June fifteenth at latest. 


After the slash is once burned over experience has proven that the 
risk of fire is considerably reduced. The possibility of fighting it is 
increased one hundred per cent. and the chances of establishment of a 
second growth is increased greatly provided all fire is kept out in future. 


The introduction of mechanical equipment, such as portable fire 
fighting pumps, Ford cars, power speeders, and more efficient type of 
launches during the past few years has enabled great strides to be made 
in the actual business of fighting forest fires from whatever cause tiiey 
have started. In this respect the organization and equipment in the 
Vancouver District for quick and efficient fire suppression is probably 
second to none on the Pacific slope. For two years past the wireless 
telephone service operated by the Field Staff has been giving perfect 
satisfaction for the quick reporting of fires and the use of up-to-date 
mechanical transport, including seaplanes, has enabled supervision and 
control of a high order. 

All fires are small when they start, and can be put out with little 
or no expense if they are got at quickly with suitable tools. Reliable 
communication, quick transportation and efficient equipment are there- 
fore three essentials to fire suppression. A fourth factor of equal import- 
ance is an organization composed of trained men capable and willing to 
endure hardship and severe manual labor. 
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required. Their past experience along the lines which would fit them for 
their job is rigidly examined and carries most weight in grading the men. 
Papers and tests are graded by the Department and selection is made of 
those apparently best fitted for the job. This Spring sixty-six candidates 
presented themselves for examination for Assistant Ranger, twelve 
passed and were eligible for selection. The most likely looking of the 
balance of unsuccessful candidates were selected for jobs, such as 
Patrolmen and laborers. 

Appointments to the permanent staff of Rangers are in every case 
possible, made by promoting Assistant Rangers who are suited for the 
work and have given from one to three years’ satisfactory service as 
Assistant Rangers. 

Supervisors have been selected in every case from amongst the 
Ranger staff, and the present Supervisors have worked up in the service, 
three of them after eight years’ continuous service. 

Each employer of labor will recognize the handicap where of neces- 
sity a large part of the organization is employed only six months in the 
year. A total loss is sustained each year of much dearly bought exper- 
ience by losing many men after one season, and in training new men for 
the same job every year. However, for the past few years many good 
Assistant Rangers come on year after year and give satisfaction, tiding 
themselves over the Winter at other work. With the number of new 
men each year the Forest Service is often subject to criticism from the 
mistakes made while breaking these men in. The results of selection 
and promotion on merit becomes more evident each year and has been 


Typical ‘Slash’ Following Log- 
ging off; the Hazard can readily 


be seen. 


The forest protection organization in the Vancouver Forest District 
is composed of a permanent staff of twenty-one trained Rangers and six 
supervising officials. In addition twenty Assistant Rangers are employed 
for a six month period, and these are further augmented by some twenty 
to thirty temporary patrolmen, whose employment depends on the 


weather and other factors. The size of the District is roughly twenty- 
two million acres. It includes the Fraser Valley as far East as Hope, 
all the Mainland Coast from the International Boundary north to Cape 
Caution, above Seymour Inlet, and inland to the height of land of the 
Coast Range. It includes the whole of Vancouver Island and the numer- 
ous Gulf Islands. Some five thousand miles of coast line is involved. 
Part of this area is opened up to travel by roads, railroads and trails ; 
a great deal of it is difficult of access. 

The attractive scenery and good roads induce many thousands of 
motorists, tourists and campers to take to the woods each summer on 
the lower Mainland and Vancouver Island. More than eight hundred 
logging operations are being conducted throughout the district, employ- 
ing around eight thousand men, many of them cigarette smokers. Some 
four hundred and eleven donkey engines and fifty-seven logging locomo- 
tives operate through the timber. Seventy-five per cent. of the three 
hundred and eighty-six miles of C.P.R., C.N.R., P.G.E. and G.N.R. 
track runs through timbered portions of the district, carrying passengers 
and crew, many of whom are smokers, pulled by spark-emitting engines. 
These in addition to the hundreds of hunters, prospectors and fishermen 
constitute the human and other factors mentioned among the causes of 
forest fires listed above. 

The district is organized into four Supervisor Districts. These are 
divided into twenty Ranger Districts. Each Ranger District is in charge 
of a permanent Ranger for both fire protection and timber administration. 
Ranger Districts are divided for fire protection into Assistant Ranger 
Districts and further into patrol routes under temporary patrolmen. 

Each year examinations are held and candidates put through writ- 


‘ten, oral and practical tests regarding their fitness to carry on the work 


=. 


a big factor in bringing the efficiency of the service up to its present 
state. 

Reliable communication for the intelligent handling and control of 
this force of men scattered over a large territory is a matter of serious 
concern. All commercial lines of communication, telephone, telegraph 
and wireless are, of course, utilized to fullest extent. Co-operative 
arrangements have been in effect for some time for the transmission of 
messages relating to fires on priority basis in case of emergency. Splendid 
co-operation has been obtained from the B. C. Telephone Service and 
Government telegraph lines. In many cases voluntary reporting of 
information is secured, and the Department’s business is furthered in 
every way possible. In addition to existing means of communication, 
the Forest Service has built and is operating ninety-five miles of ground 
line telephone and ten miles of submarine cable. In certain parts of the 
District, telephone and telegraph communications are adequate to meet 
requirements, particularly on Vancouver Island, and in the lower Main- 
land and Fraser Valley District. On the Northern Coast, however, no 
communication of any kind exists and to overcome this the introduction 
of the wireless telephone was taken up two years ago. Three ground 
stations were established with wireless telephone sets capable of sending 
messages from Vancouver to the Supervisors’ headquarters at Myrtle 
Point, a distance of seventy miles, and Thurston Bay, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles. These stations are manned with certificated 
wireless Telephone operators, employed by the Forest Service. 


Six launches are now equipped with wireless sending and receiving 
telephone sets of late type, operated by the Ranger in charge of the boat. 
Supervisors are able to get in touch with the launches within a radius 
of 40 miles. Last year was the second year these instruments were in 


operation and results were entirely satisfactory. Numerous instances 
have occurred in which it has been possible to get quick action and catch 
fires when they were small, through the use of these wireless phones, 
probably saving the cost of the telephone service many times over. 
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Quick transportation is the key-note of efficient fire suppression. 
Even if fires are reported almost the instant they occur, unless men and 
equipment can be rushed to the fire in the shortest possible time, the 
knowledge of the fire is of little benefit. 


There are three main problems of transportation in this District. 
On Vancouver Island where there are good roads and in the Southern 
Mainland and Fraser Valley, the situation is effectively handled by the 
use of Ford cars. The organization in this section which represents 
approximately one-half of the fire hazard is equipped with 19 Ford 
cars. These cars carry a portable pump, hose and a small unit of fire 
fighting tools. The results obtained in getting on fires while they are 
small with effective equipment has amply justified the use of these cars. 
The use of cars by Supervising Officers has made it possible to keep the 
force keyed up and on the job. 


In the Squamish Valley no roads exist. Power speeders are used 
which operate on the P.G.E. track on train schedule. Patrol routes 
are blocked out to coincide with established tool caches where tools, 
pumps and 25 men commissary units are stored. 


In the Northern District, all transportation is of necessity by 
lanch. The Forest Service, therefore, maintains a fleet of launches 
capable of carrying Rangers and Assistant Rangers in practically all 
weathers in the Bays, Inlets and Sounds as far North as the North end 
of Vancouver Island. 


The majority of these launches are what is known as two men boats 
and are capable of carrying upwards of 25 men with tools and portable 
pumps. The permanent Rangers practically live on their boats, which 
are of a type usually from 30 to 40 feet in length, powered with 12 to 
16 h.p. engines. The Assistant Ranger boats range from the open 
clinker built type of boat to the closed in cabin launches from 25 to 30 
feet in length, with an 8 to 10 h.p. engine. Last year a new type of boat 
was designed as Assistant Ranger boat, and five were built in British 
Columbia of British Columbia timber, and powered with British Columbia 
manufactured engines. These new boats are one man boats and are 
capable of carrying a complete fire fighting unit of twenty men, including 
all necessary equipment. They have given excellent service. 


The fleet consists of 30 boats in all, including the headquarters 
launch, 10 Ranger launches, 10 Assistant Ranger launches, and the 
balance open boats with Evinrudes or other small engines. 


Between 300 and 400 miles of trail has been constructed by the 
Forest Service to afford transportation in case of fires in areas to which 
no other means of transportation is available. Trail work is carried on 
in wet periods during the Summer and also at favorable periods early 
in the Spring or after the fire season is over. 


In 1919 experiments were made in the use of portable gasoline fire 
fighting pumps. The results obtained were encouraging and sixteen of 
these pumps were placed in service in 1920. Asa result of the experience 
gained a number of mechanical improvements were made last year and 
this year the organization is equipped with thirty-eight pumps of new 
type. Where water is available these pumps will do the work of twenty 
men on a fire, and will put the fire dead out. They have proven their 
worth on many fires and are now considered indispensable. The pumps 
weigh approximately 175 pounds and will deliver at the rate of 40 gallons 
of water per minute with a 200 foot head. Each pump is equipped with 
one thousand feet of nich and a half hose. 


Water is not always available at forest fires and a large amount of 
the actual work on fire suppression has still to be done with the axe, 
mattock and shovel. In line with the general scheme of permanent 
improvements, some twenty tool caches have been constructed at stra- 
tegical points where past experience indicates an exceptional hazard 
exists. In addition to these each launch and car carries a supply of 
tools and outfits have also been left with responsible citizens and volun- 
tee fire wardens in out of the way points of the district. 


The equipment in each tool cache is standardized and includes camp 
cooking equipment in addition to fire fighting tools. Caches range in size 
from 10 man to 50 man outfits. All equipment was carefully examined 


in the Spring, defective and useless tools are discarded and all outfits 
brought up to standard. 


Last year considerable time was spent in the early part of the year 
in what was called “Fire Pre-organization.” Each Ranger and Assistant 
Ranger was required to make a survey of all available fire suppression 
resources in his district so that each centre from which men and supplies 
could be drawn had advance arrangements made for men, tools and 
supplies to be on hand and ready for any emergency. In each community 
and camp the number of foremen, timekeepers, cooks and fire fighters 
were charted as well as special labor such as fallers, teamsters, etc. The 
advance organization of crews was gone into where possible, reliable 
toremen and other were approached to take charge of crews, should they 
be called on. Owners of cars, launches and other means of transporta- 
tion were warned that their cars and launches were liable to be calied 
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on, and advance arrangements were made with regard to rates to be 
charged for their use. 

This means that each forest official had of necessity to become 
acquainted in each part of his District with available fire fighting 
recources before the actual need came. The information obtained is 
charted in such form that on report of a fire the Supervisor could see 
at a glance what chance the Assistant Ranger has to gather a crew at 
any one point and decide from where extra assistance can be obtained at 
shortest notice. These charts are called Emergency Fire-fighting Charts. 
The first 1922 Ranger Chart is just to hand and is reproduced below. 


About fifty seasonal and permanent patrolmen are employed through- 
out the District by timber holders and private operators. A splendid 
co-operative arrangement has been worked out between members of the 


Forest Service and these men for the reporting of fires and for the 


exchange of fire fighting resources when needed. 


Last year saw the first organized effort to establish a volunteer 
force for Fire Protection throughout the district. Sixty Honorary Fire 


Wardens were appointed by the Department in outlying communities, ” , 


logging camps and isolated points. As anticipated excellent results were 
obtained in reporting fires, jumping on small fires as. they occurred and 
keeping in touch with the local fire Ranger. This year over 100 appoint- 
ments have been put through. The appointees are selected from all 
classes of citizens and the support received is highly gratifying. In out- 
lying communities postmasters, rural mail carriers, ranchers, road-fore- 
men, rural telephone linemen, telegraph operators and steamboat officers 
have accepted appointments. Chiefs of Indian Reserves have voluntarily 
taken on the responsibilities of propaganda for fire prevention and fire 
suppression. In logging camps foremen or other representatives have 
been nominated by the companies and deputized. These men are made 
responsible for the keeping of fire fighting equipment on hand and in 
good condition. 
of fires in their immediate vicinity. 


The powers conferred on this volunteer force is as yet very limited. 
In certain cases they are authorized to call out a small number of men 
in the name of the Forest Service, and the moral effect throughout the 
District is already apparent. 
this volunteer organization will spell success and it is hoped next year 
to double the number of appointments. A determined and continued 
effort is being made to build up a volunteer force of active forest pro- 
tection auxiliaries many times outnumbering the permanent paid staff 
of the service. When this is accomplished the objective of the Forest 
Ranger “no fire over one acre in extent” may some day be realized. 

If forest fires are caught when they are small they are easily and 
cheaply handled. 

In 1918 the average area burned over per fire was 195 acres for 399 
fires. The average cost was $64.50 per fire. 


In 1919 the average size was 140 acres for 555 fires. The average 
cost was 069.06 per fire. 


In 1920 the average size was 157 acres for 480 fires. 


The average 
cost was $172.69 per fire. 


Last year the average area burned over on all fires was 26 acres, 


and the average cost $36.20 per fire for 359 fires. 


The big improvement noted was partly due to a favorable season 
which did not develop a situation that strained conditions to the breaking 
point. 


a big factor. 


Last year 243 out of a total of 352 fires were caught and extinguished 7 


while still under one-quarter of an acre in extent. 78 fires burned over 
less than 10 acres, while only 31 attained a size of more than 100 acres. 


The building up of a fire fighting unit in each logging camp is the 


second phase of the problem where the interests and aims of the Forest 
Service and the industry are inter-related. 


It is physically impossible for the skeleton organization, such as the — 


Forest Service is able to maintain in the field, to successfully combat the 
fire situation and reduce the loss from forest fires to a minimum unless 


the active co-operation and support of the public, and particularly the — 


timber industries, is secured. Sympathetic public opinion is essential 


but this must be backed up by organized effort in every community and 


at every point of hazard. 


_ Every logging operation should be equipped and organized for fire 
just as every mine*has its rescue crew and safety appliances always 
ready for emergencies. 


Government regulations call for the following fire equipment on all 
operations : 


pails. 


Where more than 12 men are employed additional equipment is — 


In the final analysis the development of 


Improved equipment, better supervision and increased efficiency — 
in the service, however, coupled with the active co-operation of respon- — 
sible citizens throughout the district, under the volunteer system was also _ 


Camps employing up to 12 men: 3 axes, 6 shovels, 3 mattocks, 6 i 


They also agree to report and if necessary take charge 4 


i 
. 
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Emergency Fire Chart for 1922 
e e 
| Ranger District No. 7 
| ‘ Section 14.—Owl Creek. 
z 2 : ; ari : 
Peek to horton Section 12-—F. G. E, Cheech to Pemberton, Settion 15: G. E- Pomberton to D'Arcy 
| : PR v . PP 5 Section 16.—Lillooet Lake. 
| Sec. NAME ADDRESS Sec. NAME ADDRESS 
; HON. FIRE WARDENS FIRE FIGHTERS 
t 118} 1b@s (Os cokes ern ee ee Pemberton Meadows. 13 Sof 4 2) 01 eee ee ee Od Rae tae oe A aie Pemberton Meadows 
14 (Gicei ney ea al lye ees eae i Owl Creek, Mile 64 14 Alen <2 Bes ey Seer ere Sneek Owl Creek 
16 (SRD OOS 1 se ES cee Lillooet Lake 16 Sis Mien ais ae oS a TSI n a dee tata tae Lillooet Lake 
| 12 eR, AN cae eS Se eee Pemberton Mile 57 12 96 Men (P.G.E. Camps, Settlers) ..Pemberton 
i uP) ahi pee Araceae ook Mons, Mile 38 12 146 Men (P.G.E. Camps, Settlers) ..Mons 
t 10 TB IPEITET aM Sheers Co Oy ace eee Squamish 10 61 if o ce Squamish 
10 Nchoonover, (Cy. 2-5--: Nese -2-222--scec-2-cc Brackendale 10 12 es “ ee Brackendale 
10 DONS setae ee eee ee Chee-Kee 10 52 Men (Craig Taylor Log Co.) 
| : (J. W. Gordon Log Co.) Chee-Kee 
| FOREMEN 11 ites Mile TiN sete a gue ode ee eee Upper Squamish 
13 Panne es Piette hn Porberton: Meadows 11 10 Men (J. W. Gordon).................... Upper Squamish 
14 SIDELCIEMI Ware’, ie eects cet kee Owl Creek 
| | LETS ieee ee Lillooet Lake LAUNCH OWNERS 
| 10 SiMe: 18 1s ee es ee ees Squamish 10 MOP LEV A Paysere ts 5 ee ET Ba TE Squamish 
10 Garin Poreman 2.52 es Chee-Kee 10 Gharlievs bin en ve ert eT ete Squamish 
igi PIG rpluc gest seca ea nei tee ee Upper Squamish 
CAR OWNERS 
STRAWBOSSES 13 Groat Coa ie PER 2 ETE Bk ee Agerton 
13 AST AGIET ESO TNS Ce ae ee eee ae Pemberton Meadows 10 MeKienzies 2.72 2a ra walle Squamish 
| 13 POETS ONIG ©).otee seers rs ao erat Lea Se Pemberton Meadows 10 Maino st Ay pare tg en ee Squamish 
| 10 TS tea berate bho (Pea ee ee me Squamish 10 Galbrarth 5 oo eee ee oes Squamish 
10 IONE OM 5 1G ee eee ee Brackendale 10 1 BLO NAC ee ie tee ote he oe cee MO a ee SOS Brackendale 
10 SAUED. led bees al Brackendale 10 Willa Ges Aap ho ete ete eta Chee-Kee 
| 10 Ban DOUb AG eaten. cette TS ers Chee-Kee 11 Buttentiel dees ky Ck. eee ewe Upper Squamish 
ila! MASS Elle AC ai pees tise RS es oe le Upper Squamish 
| TIME-KEEPERS Forest Branch Tool Caches 
13 IDXEERS LETTS ae gate ee ae a Pemberton Meadows i 
I: DMG ronat Owl Creek Sect. Location Tools Sree Caw 
16. SEEDS 5 EN) SS eo cere eee eer Lillooet Lake : 
10 Dixon, Le _ eee Squamish 13 Pemberton Meadows ................... 10 Men Outfit 
10 Stuart, B. Squamish TPA iO wilt Creelts aire 2 ner os 8 24 Men Outfit 
10 - Schoonover, C. -....--.--..---2--------- Brackendale 16 F. Stubbs, Lillooet Lake... 6 Men Outfit 
| 10 Camp -----n 22-2 ener eeecnees Chee-Kee : 2 yebembertonyy cele ....24 Men Outfit 
{ 11 Pickett, Pe 2-2-2 ses Upper Squamish V2 Moms arene _..24 Men Outfit 12 Men Outfit 
| HOW Squamish ees 4 Ree 24 Men Outfit 20 Men Outfit 
PUMP-MEN 10 OC. Schoonover, Brackendale ....... 5 Men Outfit 
| 13 Eacibing.” Se Sse Se 5 yale ee oeeonen Pemberton Meadows WD» (OVE CEG) parece peace see saacne eee 10 Men Outfit 
| - 10 IKGRMC VAR Wate tae eee Squamish Hib  \Uayovere OMENS) 2. ecto eee eee 10 Men Outfit 24 Men Outfit 
| 10 SNOT OMEN. 115 Seen Pe lee Pe ee See ; 
| 10 WIGISIAVRG; <li eka ene rackendale s 4 
| IEC INS eee Brackendale Privately Owned Supplies 
\ 10 CHWTINS) eee ee a eee ae oe Chee-Kee ; 
Amt. of Tools & Ckng. 
COOKS Sect. Name Eqpm’t Eqpm’t 
| 13 Grady, Jones ee eee Pemberton Meadows 13 Govt. Rd. Pemberton Meadows 10 Men Outfit Dom. Hatcher 
. « FPeMPervol WiCaAadOwWws ....-. 5 AY 
7 eel, Sareea ree Out et ie 13 Settlers, Pemberton Meadows ........ ily Ge Gh 
| me amen ea Sc hap oe ia 7 Graham, Owl’ Creek LOWE AS 
: 10 dante Seta 14 W.S. Spetch, Owl Creek ................ Bh aceon es 
10 Gams. 2 seanbssqsetch Sanssecteseedaaaseei elas: Chee-Ke 12 P.G.E. Camps, Settlers, Pemberton 96 “ 
| ee Sa Peer 12 P.G.E. Camps, Settlers, Mont ........ 146 “ “* TT Neiland 
| 11 ALGENS -----------2--- ee eeeeeee eee renee eens PR EAg AUA 1O. JX mee, onan Sosussheneane 19) “ Mile 36 
10) PiG Hes eeta Squamish eres. ee eee Dats ss 12 Men Outfit 
j : PACKERS HOM Govt Roads ys quamiisiy sce ccnceseeees ress s 
| 13 Tiree rsoie,,. Vs\y ne eae I Se Pemberton Meadows LO” Settlers, Brackendalejese-.. ee sree XN) “s 
bh 14 WicllacemsU uenee ee oe Sct Owl Creek 10) >. Govits Rds, Chee-Kee. cee Wd) a 
| 14 RUVgilircurn Seely ren ee EE Owl Creek 10 Craig-Taylor, Chee-Kee .................. 30) a 
16 Sie: oo 2 ae Lillooet Lake 10 J. W. Gordon, Chee-Kee .................. Ia a 
| 16 Seymour, M. ....: ie ccd Beye ie ae ee Lillooet Lake 10 J. W. Gordon, Upper Squamish .... 10 ‘“ se 
10 Thao; Oh 15 JOE ese ae eee Brackendale 11 Settlers, Upper Squamish ................ WD, ce 
| 10 IUMGMERNG, pa -9 babe teen ae ee Chee-Kee S , St 
1 TEAMSTERS . upply stores 
| 13 ey@ivaie: UG a Si ceese-codies pope ae eee Hemperon Mee dove Sec. Name Location Sec. Name Location 
; ‘ | 2 Se eee P ton Meadows 3 
we OenCreck 13), WouKilze ots. Agerton 10 Galbraith .......... Squamish 
: iA ames Abo o Owl Creek TASS We petch--OwleC@reeky 110)" Knox 22-2 20-22:--- Squamish 
; 10 “ee Squamish 12 C. Wellington .. Pemberton 10 Smedley ............ Squamish 
BS 10 Spa) Wik se ie Squamish 12 Awe bali ee oases Altasmake: » 110) -Ross), -) 7 ......... Squamish 
| ea Peackendale 12 T. Neiland ....... Mile 36 10 Whitaker... Brackendale 
10 =. 3 Brackendale 12 Lyons Lbr. Co. .. McGuire OM dacksonis..2ee-- Brackendale 
10 ia ele Chee-Kee 10> Hi Grayinit Chee-Kee LOY Gray v2. cae, Chee-Kee 
“i LCF Chee-Kee 10 McKenzie .......... Squamish 10 Craig-Taylor .... Chee-Kee 
Rrmeeagics) He i ae Upper Squamish 10 Nicklen  ............ Squamish 
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TABLE SHOWING TOTAL NUMBER 
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AVERAGE SIZE OF FIRES IN ACRES 
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AND TOTAL AREA BURNED OVER 


OF NON-PERMIT FIRES OCCUR- 


RING PAST FIVE YEARS 1D ee ae 
SOL7 Be ok . £2)... 2 eee 200 LOLSR. 20s tee ae ee 
1O1LS 2 ke oe eee 399 O10: a6. & tee eee 
ee 555 
1690). a ee eee 480 1920 eee 
(02) 6. hae bee aco) + 100) Pewee 


Peay, Mee ia 95.395 acres ia In Ack 19,078.75 
a ae eS eee ,0/8./) acres 
ceseeeneeee nie 3 1919 ees 
Scans esata: 1919. dt a oe ee eee 
bee sete 157.994 19204, wows woe geen ee 
BS tf 26,088 evs ee Oe ae eee ZO" 


TABLE SHOWING DAMAGE DONE BY FIRE CAUSES, 1921, 
VANCOUVER FOREST DISTRICT 


Total damage sdone 4) $72,383.25 
Industrial operations (logging, etc.) --.....----------- $ 72,383.25 
Campers and travellers -......-----.----—--------1te 64,440.00 
Unknown Causes a0 60 6,601.25 
Incendiary 0 ee sioE73) 

65.00 


Railroads operating <:22==_.- <= ces eececeeseneescceeecnaneee 
Brush-burning (not railway clearing) --........-.-- 15.00 


TABLE SHOWING DAMAGE TO FORESTS AND OTHER 
FORMS OF PROPERTY, VANCOUVER FOREST DISTRICT 


Totaladamare -done 22 = = $72,383.25 
Buildings, 225-2 ee ee $ 30,150.00 
Railway and logging equipment —..............------------- 24,205.00 
Net stumpage loss merchantable timber -.....-.. 10,754.50 
Forest products (logs, lumber) ----..------.---------------- 5,827.00 
Valuable reproduction destroyed —..........-----.----- 1,118.75 
Miscellaneous .....-:-.------- --2-s--ce---oeceeeeceectee eet 268.00 


TABLE SHOWING 1921 FIRES, CLASSIFIED BY SIZE, 
VANCOUVER FOREST DISCTRICT 


Total dieses = eek kee 252 
Quarer of an acre and under in extent -......._ 32 
Quarter acre to 10 acres in extent -........... eevee tea 243 
Over 10 acres im extent: -.-..2.2----------2--2-stee eee 31 


required to be supplied in proportion. This equipment is to be kept for 
fire purposes only. 

Locomotives and donkey engines must be equipped with an efficient 
spark arrester, a pump capable of forcing water to a height of 50 feet 
above the pump, two hundred feet of one-inch hose (inside diameter), 
six ten quart buckets, six shovels, three axes, 5 mattocks, all in good 
condition and ready for immediate use. 

It should be the duty of some one man on each operation to see that 
this equipment is in operation May Ist, and have it inspected by the local 
Forest Officer. 

Under the Forest Act the cost of fighting fires on areas paying 
Forest Protection Tax, which are being operated, is shared by the Govern- 


ment provided all the regulations have been lived up to. Every operation — | 


is inspected by a member of the Forest Service between May Ist and 
15th, and certificates are issued where equipment called for is in place. 
No refunds for fire costs can be secured unless equipment is complete 
and certificates have been issued. : 


Each camp should have a fire boss who is an experienced man 
delegated with authority to call out a crew and equip them, direct the 
bringing up of tank cars, pumps or other apparatus available, and take 
charge of the fire. 


The Forest Service has solicited every camp in the District during 


the past two seasons with the object of co-operating in this matter by 


giving such fire bosses the official standing of Honorary Fire Wardens. 
Many camps now have Honorary Fire Wardens on the job. The Govern- 
ment is directly interested in practically all losses from fire in standing 
and felled timber, and the cost of fighting fire in the majority of cases 
is shared jointly. It is highly desirable therefore than an officially recog- 
nized Honorary Fire Warden should be present as a point of contact 
on the operation to further co-operative effort with the fire suppression 
forces of forest service. 


Assistance in the way of experienced fire fighters, additional equip- 
ment, such as portable pumps, tools, etc., is at service of any operator 
when called for. The Forest Service is more than anxious to throw all 
available resources into the breach when the emergency arises. 


The building up of a fire-fighting unit in each logging camp is 
therefore another important phase of the fire problem in its relation to 
the industry. The existence of such units scattered throughout the 
commercially timbered areas, co-operated with all other agencies for the 
suppression of fire, will mark a milestone on the road to better forest 
protection. 


Up to date in the Vancouver District the situation this season is 
very satisfactory. While many sections of the Pacific Northwest have 
reported disastrous fires, this district is able to show less damage and 


less cost for fighting fire than for the similar period last year. Up to 


June 2nd, seventy-nine fires were handled at a cost of one thousand, two 
hundred and ten dollars to the Department. The damage was compara- 
tively light. The cost to logging operators is estimated at three thousand 
dollars. Last year up to June 2nd (1921) seventy-five fires were 
handled at a cost of two thousand, eight hundred dollars to the Depart- 
ment. The damage was estimated at six thousand dollars. The cost 
of fighting fires to operators was estimated at nine thousand dollars. 


Lumber : Production Value 


IGURES recently issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 

that the 1920 lumber production in Canada was valued at $311,- 
815,293, as compared with $222,322,975 in 1919. Of the 1920 total 
sawn lumber accounted for $168,368,437 ; lath $5,248,879; shingles, $14,- 
695,159: other mill products, $7,496,706; and forest products, $116,- 
006,112. Cedar, spruce, Douglas fir, white pine, birch, maple and hem- 
lock were the most important woods used. 


To Attract Tourists 


HE modern bungalows and community house, which are being 


constructed in Jasper National Park, Rocky Mountains, for tour- 
ists, will be completed and ready for occupation by June 15th next. The 
camping season extends to September 15th. 


__ Never leave a camp-fire, even for a short time, without quenching it 
with water and then covering it with earth. 
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Timber Scaled in British Columbia During the Month of April, 1922 


Douglas Red Yellow . _ White *Jack Other 

Fir Cedar Spruce Hemlock Balsam Pine Pine Pine Larch, — Spees 

(ee <n) ene ae eet, 3010550 5 ASO 38,962 599,521 198,454 1,028,841 1,291,128 ....... 
Prince George sce: eS 442,501 180,100 3,000,117 22) 2 81,915) 2 ae eee 1,669,999 212 
Ora 0 Ole ee ee V46,255.veccceecccecccesee Se secbeesbneteeseke lates aa Gee EE se 2a Fe ae 
mapiloopsie. a. 25 ee 833,259 155A00 hice eerste rr 59,456. 2 a 
Melson: Ae See ee 805,439 2,251,516 543,273 415,652 351000) 111154893) 2/682 2oan ene 885,359 am 
Wietion 21 Ae. oe eee IO2 03505. aoe tee. i 
Total Interior eae cee: 6,231,129 2,504,262 4,024,448 415,652. 155,877 2,681,700 2,940,176 2,698,840 2,176,487... 
Prince’ Rupert... ee 454,547 267,723 40,534 | “AZiGggnntee Otse=) (haan 16,155,906 << 
Vancouver ....... i eee 49,261,288 42,326,847 3,826,772 16,013,011 1,042,327... 2213025" 2 ae 811,833 14,029 
Total (Coast 1-2-2: nase tesa 49,261,288 42,781,394 4,094,495 16,053,545 1,085,962 221302 16185906 811833 14/029 


MRotaliomB: C. 222 
Total, All Species, 154,308,325 board feet. 
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WHO IS WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER 


FRED H. LAMAR 


In the little town of Newell, and the state of Iowa, on the eleventh day of 
March, in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-eight a male child was born to a 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamar. Newell, we may remark, was well within the cyclone belt. 
We might also remark that the same March, 1888, was the year of the Great 
Bhzzard in New York City. We will make no attempt to connect up these three 
above enumerated events—but ... they all happened. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lamar named their. third of these three, Fred, and whatever 
the H. stands for. He grew along, eating part of the time, sleeping the balance of 
it. As soon as he was old enough for the teacher to stand for him, his mother 
sent him to the village school, and for the first time in some years had a littld 
peace and quiet. He continued to grow in stature. As the family had moved 
to Storm Lake, Iowa, and still stood for him, he went along and attended the 
Storm Lake High School (said school was well named during this period. ) . 


When he got through with the high school (as he said), he entered the 
University of lowa. Having successfully entered the University, he decided that 
he wanted to learn the lumber business from the ground up. As the lumber 
business was not included in the curriculum, he severed his connection with the 
U. of I. and became Second Yardman in the retail lumber yard of Storm Lake, 
at this time a city of approximately 4,000 population. 


The years 1907 to 1909 were spent in the above named position. Having a 
keen desire to learn the lumber business from every angle, and the angles of 
Storm Lake being limited, and the family having in the meanwhile moved to 
Kansas City, Missouri, Fred decided to go also. Another lumber yard gave him 
a position; this time it was “chasing cellars” and collecting. He got on so well 
at this that he was made manager of the yard, and this brings us down to 1911. 


FRED. H. LAMAR 


For some time Mr. Bowman, of the Bowman Lumber Yards, of Kansas 
City, had been talking to Fred of the great advantages of the Canadian North- 
west. Of course we have no idea that Mr. Bowman had any particular object 
im view, but, nevertheless he talked a great deal to Fred about the wotderful 

- opportunities im Canada for a young man. 


Well, Fred bit, that is, we mean to say he came to Canada and secured a 
position in the office of the Revelstoke Sawmills Company, at Calgary, as 
duplicate ledger man. After a little he was placed in charge of the retail yard 
of the company in Calgary. 

fis desire to learn the lumber business in all its phases still following him, 
he came to Vancouver in 1913 and became the representative for the North 
Pacific Lumber Company in Alberta and Saskatchewan, where he continued until 
the company suspended business. At that time the Retail Purchasing Agency was 
formed, and Mr. Lamar was made secretary and went out on the promotion of 
the company. 

In 1918 the secretary of the Western Retail Lumberman’s Association re- 
signed, and Mr. Lamar was made secretary of that organization, and continued 


| in that position until April of 1921, when he was asked to accept the Secretary- 
Managership of the Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia. 
Again his desire for knowledge of the lumber business in all its manifold aspects 
| overcame him, and he accepted the position. 


Feeling that he had now ee es Mee goed ues °I eee. The WESTERN LUMBERMAN acta as 
) j n the nint ) ay, ecame é@ jatner oy a a universal link coupling up the many 
. ae a 1921, and y f 3 : branches of the timber industry. 
| handsome Me link h The stronger and better the acquaint- 
| 14 j $ V / { m to link up the ance and friendship between the various 
| In closing we again pause to remark that we make no attempt to p Geren ente CRIS ladies, Mee cere 
| fact that Newell, Iowa, is in the cyclone belt, and that March, 1888, was the Will the Industry stand as /s whole! 
| time of the great blizzard in New York, with the birth of the capable, energetic To help promote that end the WESTERN 
. ‘ ; | a LUMBERMAN will publish each month an 
and popular young man we know as Fred H. Lamar, secretary-manager of the figimateNeketen (aft oneron saoke ror, ths 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia. moving figures in our great industry. 


twenty-five years ago. For the past fifteen years he has been with the 


| Shevlin-Clarke Appoint New company at Bemidji and all told has twenty-four years of service to his 


credit with the Shevlin companies. 

Manager Mr. Lakin was connected with the company’s operations at Bend, 
3 Oregon, and his promotion to the responsible office as head of the Fort 
B. W. Lakin is New General Manager of Fort Francis Company. francis mills is a recognition of ability. While at Bemidji he was pre- 
Comes from Bemidji, Minn., with Enviable Record. sident and director of the Bemidji Lumber and Fuel Co., the Kelliher 
HE vacancy of general manager of the Shevlin-Clarke Company’s Lumber and Fuel Co., at Kelliher, Minn., and a director of the Nor- 
| interests in Fort Francis, caused by the recent resignation of J. A. thern National Bank of Bemidji, also a member of the Kiwanis Club 

| Mathieu, M.P.P., has now been filled, and B. A. Lakin has received the and the Memidji Country Club. 
appointment Portis important position. The appointment of assistant manager goes to M. A. Malone, who 
Mr. Lakin, who has been in charge of the company’s interests at has been for some considerable time in the service of the company. 
| Bemidji, Minn., is a lumberman of long and wide experience, having It is understood that no further changes in the staff are contemplated at 


worked his way to his present position from that of a clerk nearly this time. 
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AMONG PRAIRIE WHOLESALERS | 


Form New 


R LOCKHART, born at 
e¢ Hollyrood, Ont., in 
1875, and ‘received his educa- 
tion in the same district, fin- 
ishing up with a_ business 
college course in London, Ont. 
He first started his business 
career in his father’s sawmill 
at Riverside, Ont., staying 
there for eight years. 

In January, 1898, he went 
to Emo, Ont., in the Rainy 
River district, his father hav- 
ing preceded him by two 
years, and opened a sawmill 
at Emo, under the name of J.” 
and R. Lockhart. Remained 
there for a period of a year 
and a half, at which time his 
father retired. Mr. Lockhart, 
Jr., with his associates, who 
were the Mosher boys (Dan 
and Johnny) the latter having 
discovered Flin Flom, built a 
mill at Rocky Inlet which is 
located by the Rainy River 
Lake, which business is still 
being carried on under the 
name of R. L. Lockhart & 
Co. Ltd., Mr. Lockhart still 
being a stockholder and direc- 
tor of the company. 

Mr. Lockhart went to 
Rocky Inlet in 1899 as man- 
ager of the company, and re- 
mained there until January 
first of this year. He has now 
started in the wholesale lum- 
ber business in partnership 
with R. P. Westcott, under 
the name of Lockhart West- 
cott Lumber Co. Ltd. 


lumber fraternity in Manitoba. 


dustry all their lives. 


ture. 


. 


R .LOCKHART 


HE latest addition to the wholesale lumber firms of Winnipeg is 

Lockhart Westcott Lumber Company Ltd., who have just opened 

an office in the McIntyre Building, Winnipeg, and are already 
handling a nice volume of business, while the prospects are more thari 
bright that this new firm will rapidly forge to the front of the wholesale 
They will give their attention chiefly 
to Eastern Pine, Mountain and Coast Lumber. 


Both Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Westcott were born and brought up 
within sound of the saw, and have been connected with the lumber in- 
They are well known to hundreds of prairie 
lumber dealers from a business point of view, and because of this we 
believe that a short sketch of their personal careers would prove of 
interest to readers of this journal. 


Western Lumberman wishes every possible success to the new ven- 


Partnership 


P. WESTCOT® was 

® born at Sterling, Ont., 

in 1886, and received his edu- 
cation in his home town and 
Rat Portage, which town is 


now known as Kenora. After 
leaving school he started in 
the sawmill of the Rat Port- 
age Lumber Co., at Beaver 
Mills, now known as Rainy 
River, leaving there after six 

_ years service to join the staff 
of the Rainy River Lumber 
Co. Ltd., now doing business 
under the name of Shevlin 
Clarke Co. Ltd., at Fort Fran- 
cis, he remained with the firm 
for a period of four years, 
before turning his eyes west- 
ward. 


In 1913 Mr. Westcott moy- 
ed to Calgary, where he re- 
presented the North Pacific 
Lumber Co. Ltd., of Barnett, 
B. C., remaining there two 
years, moving in February, 
1915, to Winnipeg, where he 
joined the McDonald Lumber 
Co. Ltd., as travelling repre- 
sentative in Manitoba. He 
also had charge of the Mc- 
Donald Lumber Yards Ltd., 
which is a subsidiary company 
of the McDonald Lumber Co. 
Ltd., staying with these firms 
until the spring of this year, 
when he formed a business 
alliance with R Lockhart. The 
firm will be known as Lock- 
hart Westcott Lumber Cu. 
R. P. WESTCOTT Ltd. 5 


WELCOME change from the method of marking time that has 

characterized the wholesale jumber business of Western Canada 

since the first of the year is that embodied in a report from a 
large Western wholesale firm with connections in the three prairie 
provinces. 

“Business is very good indeed with us” is the interesting part of 
the interview, and better still, this is supported by what other wholesale 
firms have to say. The manager of this house stated that the first four 
months of the year were just about as slow as it was possible to conceive, 
and though since early in April a perceptible quickening of the business 
volume was noticeable, yet the last two weeks in May have really war- 
ranted the cheering phrase already set down—“business is very good, 
indeed.” 

It seemed to spring up overnight, so quickly did orders start to 
come in, said this wholesaler, and in his opinion the reason for the 
sudden influx of business was that a large amount of lumber had been 
shipped across the border, which, combined with a sudden realization on 
the part of the public that time was slipping by and comparatively little 
construction under way accounted for the greatly augmented demand 
for lumber products. 


City Business Good 
Discussing general conditions and prospects with different Winni- 
peg wholesalers the synopsis of opinion seems to be that people who have 
been hanging on waiting for lower material prices have now grasped 
the fact that under present conditions, in respect to freight and labor 
at least, building materials as a whole are at the lowest price level and 
also that any changes are likely to be upward in trend. 


Due to this there has been a rush to get contemplated buildings 
started, and the idea seems to have been fairly general, especially in 
the larger towns and cities of the prairie provinces, so that as a general 
thing the demand from the dealers in such places is quite active, and 
indeed appears to be growing in volume almost daily. 


So far as business from country points is concerned there is natur- 


ally quite a difference between the city demand and that of the smaller 
points, but even so the country retailer is coming to realize that he has’ 


to have a fair stock on hand if he is going to do business at all, and as 
a general rule yard stocks are low, too low, for the season of year when 
they should be at the peak. ; 


It takes time to build up an adequate stock of lumber, more time 
this year than ever before becauce of disorganized conditions. For one 
thing retail stocks are universally low. Both retailers and consumers 
are keeping their ears to the ground in the matter of crops and though 
prospects look wonderfully promising now, June will tell the tale. Let 
this month end prove favorable, and give us reasonable assurance of a 
good average crop, and Mr. Consumer, all over the country will wake 
up with a start and decide that he will take a chance and build a home 
barn, garage or whatever he has in mind. 


The trouble is going to be that not one consumer or ten, but literally 
hundreds and thousands of them from one end of the country to the 
other will do this, and expect the retailer to fill all orders right on the 


dot. Look Ahead, Fill Stocks 


This is where the retailer is likely to make a miscalculation. He J 


thinks that if he also waits to see what will turn up he can always buy 
just what he wants when he wants it. 
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A mighty good policy—but it needs careful thinking. Keep in mind 
that every retail dealer in the country is hugging that same thought. He 
is going to put in a rush order when he needs the goods—and so are 
many hundreds of other dealers. 


A point the wholesalers are worrying over is—if all the retailers 
order at the same time—if they all want their orders in a minute— 
how on earth do they expect to get them filled? 


Retail stocks are down, and with few exceptions stocks of lumber 
at the Coast are also low—due to curtailed output and a steadily growing 
demand from across the line. According to the statement of a well 
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informed wholesaler a tremendous amount of lumber has been shipped 
to the States, which combined with the small cut during the past 
season makes stocks of manufactured lumber low. 

Such is the impression one gathers from the wholesale trade. West- 
ern wholesalers are emphatic in warning retailers to anticipate a big 
demand in the event of crop prospects continuing favorable within the 
next few weeks. They warn against depleted stocks, and the decided 
possibility of enhanced prices, and finally they advance as a reason for 
considering future needs, the likelihood of being unable to obtain the 
goods when needed, and thereby losing business. And it is all good 
practical advice from men who are in close touch with actual conditions. 


Selling the Home-Owning Idea by 
Window Display and Models 


Miniature Homes and Buildings Offer the Clinching Argument, 
in the Daylight? Winnipeg Firm Features 


LUMBER dealer, by nature of his bus ness and the bulky prod- 

ucts he handles cannot be expected to locate his business on a 

choice Main street corner. The cost would be prohibitive, while 
the situation would be unsuitable as he needs ample room and trackage 
facilities. Because of this there is little use comparing the lumber 
merchant with the retailer of shoes or clothing whose success rests to 
a large extent upon his choice of location and the methods by which he 
displays the merchandise offered for sale. 

Nevertheless, the lumber dealer has to have an office. As a rule it 
is situated at the yard which is of necessity somewhat off the business 
section of the town. Many firms, part-cularly in the cities, maintain 
a down town office. In either cace there are windows, but seldom are 


these used as a medium for attracting business to the firm. 


Why Not Use Windows for Some Other Purpose Than Letting 
Attractive Window Display 


been formed to make model buildings for the use of lumber dealers 
and they are doing a big trade. Some American firms have an assort- 
ment of models both of homes, barns, garages, etc., while complete sets 
of farm buildings are not at all uncommon. 


Models have a strong appeal to everyone. From childhood to old 
age people are interested in a model. Surely then this universal trait is 
worthy of consideration by the lumber dealer who has building material 
for sale. Unfortunately, however, most of us are prone to look at 
things through our own eyes rather than from the po-nt of view of the 
people to whom we are trying to sell. 


A blueprint, so many thousand feet of lumber, several sacks of 
cement and a few bundles of shingles form a picture of a completed 


The Type of Window Display 
used by T. D. Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, to sell the Ma- 
terials for Home _ Building. 
This attractive layout and the 
Models drew crowds of people 


and occasioned many enquiries. 


The merchant in almost every other line, if he was alive to the value 
of publicity, would capitalize his windows by exhibiting the goods he 
had for sale with the object of attracting purchasers of his merchandise. 
Whether the use of window displays as sales aids is valuable publicity 
or not can easily be proven by the experience of large department stores 
whose windows are considered the most effective form of advertising. 
If this method applies to shoes and groceries, clothing and hardware, 


would it not also apply to building material? 


It will, and lumber dealers are beginning to realize the fact. In 
stead of permitting their windows to become cemeteries for countless 
dead flies and the harboring ground for dust and scraps of paper, these 
dealers are now exhibiting samples of their wares, such as mouldings, 
Screens, paint, brushes, insulating material and a host of other items 
which are selling all the time. The main idea of course, 1s to suggest 
needs to people who may be passing and to arouse a desire to purchase 
some of the goods shown. 


- Model Buildings Valuable. 


The use of model buildings is rapidly growing in favor as a means 
of attracting business, so much so that in the States companies have 


should be utilized as far as possible. 


building in the mind’s eye of a lumber dealer, for it is his business to 
know the possibilities of such material. His eye and his mind are trained 
to consider the result, not the raw material, but can we say as much 
for the average man or woman—decidedly not. 


One glance at a model will tell the prospect more of the size and 
appearance of a home than hours of talk and stacks of plans. The 
manufacturer of a vacuum cleaner for instance would not attempt to 
sell his cleaner from the designer’s blue prints, for they would convey 
little or nothing to the average woman who might be interested in a 
cleaner. Instead he shows the completed machine; lets her handle it 
and explains its mechanism. The same impulse that creates a desire 
for a vacuum cleaner by seeing the finished machine will operate in 
selling a home. 


Such is the belief of T. D. Robinson & Sons Ltd., lumber dealers, 
of Winnipeg. This firm has a down town office located upon the 
busiest section of Portage Avenue. The windows of this office are 
such as would delight the heart of the most fastidious clothier from a 
location and size point of view, and as they are passed by scores of 
thousands of people every day, it is obvious that their advertising value 
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should be utilized as far as possible. 

With this in view this enterprising firm has arranged a display of 
model house, outbuildings and grounds which has attracted the attention 
of crowds of people during the time it has been exhibited. 

Details of Display 

The object of course is to present in miniature the appearance of an 
attractive home as it would appear in its proper setting. The display 
shows the house as if it were built upon a large corner lot. All build- 
ings and surroundings are made to scale and correct in every detail. A 
gravelled road runs in front and along one side of the house, while the 
lot upon which the house is built has the appearance of a beautifully 
kept lawn. The effect of grass is obtained by means of sawdust stained 
green and thickly strewn along the bottom of the window—and it makes 
an excellent imitation of real grass. 


| FRIEND HUSBAND 


Did you ever hear these words: ‘‘When 
are you going to fix that fence?’ 

A little time and a few pieces of lum- 
ber will bring its own reward. Enquire 
for prices on what you need. 


T. D. ROBINSON & SONS, LTD. 


quotations. 


A COZY HOME 
Build One Like It 


We will supply you with all the Lumber, 
Lath, Shingles and Finish at the very 
best possible prices. 


T. D. ROBINSON & SONS, LTD. 
Large, Neatly Lettered Window Cards Changed at Intervals were part of the Window Display Featured by T. D. Robinson & Sons, Ltd. 
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Models as Business Builders 


Asked if he thought that the use of models of homes and other 
buildings was growing in favor with lumber dealers as a means of at- 
tracting business, Mr. O. L. Robinson, a member of the firm, stated that _ 
he considered attractive, well-made models prominently displayed as in 
a window, one of the best possible means of advertising that any dealer 
could use. This particular model was built to Mr. Robinson’s own 
plan by a Winnipeg contractor at a cost of only $75, and while as yet 
no direct results have been traced to it, yet the firm is entirely satisfied 
that the display has brought their name and business before the public 
in a way that no other form of publicity could have done. Salesmen of © 
the company report that when introducing themselves to a prospect the 


Build Your Own Home 


We will supply you with all the Lum- 
ber, Lath, Shingles and Finish required 
for any size or type of house. Come 
in and enquire for Prices. 


T. D. ROBINSON & SONS, LTD. 


Let us give you 


Above are the Wordings of several of These Cards. 


Along the front and side of the lot is a three-inch picket fence 
painted white and green. Centering the front fence is a double gate, 
one side partly opened, with a gravelled path running to the front en- 
trance of the house. Off to one side and fronting upon the side street 
is a garage painted to match the house. From it also is a sand walk to 
the back steps. : 

Through the opened doors of the garage can be seen a toy model 
car. In front of the house are two little signs worded ‘No parking here.’ 
Showing the careful attention given to detail the lawn has a tiny rustic 
table and four chairs to match all laid out for an outdoor lunch. 

Both house and garage are painted in an attractive color scheme, 
white and Indian red with green trimmings for the doors and windows. 
The house itself is of the family residence type, a large verandah runs 
across the front. All windows are of real glass, while the chimney is 
painted and pencilled off in black to represent red brick. The models 
are made to a tenth scale and the house is 36 inches square and 21 inches 
to the wall plate, and contains living and dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
five bedrooms, bathroom and a foundation of imitation stone. 


Interior of Model 


Not only is the exterior of the house true to type in color, scale 
and display, but no trouble or care has been spared to make the interior 
equal to the outside appearance in order to give an exact idea of what 
such a house would look like when completed to full size. All rooms 
are finished in every way, the living room has baseboards and casings 
around the windows, doors and archway and these are all varnished and 
stained in a natural finish. The dining room has a plate rail and imi- 
tation leather panelling. An oak staircase leads to the second floor which 
has a large landing. Each of the bedrooms contains a clothes closet. 
All woodwork and floors are stained and varnished and there are minia- 
ture electric light fixtures in every room. 

In building the model white pine was used for all outside work’and 
thin wall board for the interior, the latter grained to resemble woods 
of various finishes. All doors, both front, back and the one at the side, 
leading to the basement are panelled, stained and hinged so that they can 
be opened to show the interior. 


latter will frequently say, “Oh, yes, I remember your firm, you are 
exhibiting that cute little model house in your window on Portage 
Avenue.” 


Whether a window display of an unusual and attractive type such 
as the one pictured does attract attention is easily proven. The writer 
stood ten minutes by the watch in front of the window in the forenoon 
one day and counted the people who stopped to look at the models in 
that time, exactly 53 persons halted and most of them passed some 
favorable comment such as “that’s a great idea—makes a fellow wish he 
owned his own place.”” Another woman said “what a pretty house. I 
just wished I owned one exactly like that.” A third passer said “That 
is the type of house I admire, I wonder what one like it large enough 
for our family would cost.” Another woman remarked to her friend, 
“we are going to build this year, I must get my husband to come and see 
this house. It is just my idea of a home.” Similar remarks could be 
heard at all hours of the day. 


So much attention has this display attracted that Mr. Robinson 
has been asked by several of the firms which did work on the model to 
permit them to place cards in the window, such as “This model was 
Painted: wathy =e Pure Paint.” Another firm wanted to put in the 
card, “garage built by the “22 2=..- Construction Company,” and so on 
but Mr. O. L. Robinson considers that the model is there for the purpose 
of advertising the firm’s building materials and publicity for outsiders 
can therefore be easily dispensed with. 


Some attractive cards were used in the window to draw attention to 
the display, and had the effect of driving home the ‘build now’ idea. 


The day of the lumber dealer who only can sell sacks of cement and 
boards is done. Competition is so keen now-a-days and there are so 
many substitutes for lumber on the market that the dealer must adopt 
the methods of his competitors if he would keep his place. The pros- 
pect for a home or a garage is not interested in boards or a quotation 
upon cement. Such items must first of all be transformed into a con- 
crete idea of what a certain building would look like if finished. Once 
this is done is time to talk prices on lumber and other building material. 


First Sawmill goes to Arctic 


Eskimos Will Hear Scream of Circular Saw at Herschal Island 
This Fall. 
HE first sawmill for the Arctic coast has reached Edmonton from 
the east, being consigned t o the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
It was purchased from the Empire Engineering Company of Edmonton. 
The complete equipment will be sent to its destination at Herschel Island 
at the mouth of the Mackenzie by steamer from Waterways, and will be 
used by the guardians of the north for manufacturing lumber for the 
various post buildings of the Mounted Police along the Arctic coast. 
The equipment, which consists of a heavy portable sawmill and an 
18 horse-power Brantford engine, is crated in such a manner that no 
doubt exists but that it will reach its destination without mishap, and 
doubtless this fall the Eskimos will hear the scream of a circular saw for 
the first time in their lives. 
The engine which accompanies the mill is of the two cycle variety, 
is minus carburetor or ignition, and can be run either on fish oil or on 
the crude oil from the Fort Norman well. 


Brandon Flood Victims 
Rebuild 


ONSTRUCTION of a number of new houses has been commenced 

by certain of the residents of Brandon, who were flooded out and 
who have given up the idea of returning to the water surrounded prop- 
erty. They have purchased land on higher ground for the purpose of 
building homes that are not likely to be again flooded. ‘ 


A strip of land, foremerly owned by the city, and which is situated 
on Macdonald Avenue and Fourteenth Street, has been purchased by | 
flood sufferers, and new homes will be constructed there. 


A match head does not think and when it is irritated it becomes 
excited and bursts into flame. ; 


It is estimated that 105 million matches are used every day in 
Canada, or twelve to each person. 
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SURVEY of business conditions, both past and present, and for 
, the immediate future brings out some interesting opinions. 
Scarcely any two retailers have exactly the same outlook upon 
affairs. Their views vary apparently by reason of location to a large 
extent, and it would seem also by whether the particular dealer feels 
optimistic or pescimistic at the particular time he expressed his opinion. 
This is the only reason we can give to account for the widely varied 
ideas that answer certain questions as to the present status of business. 
One can understand a lumber dealer in the North having a different 
outlook to one who lives in the South, but why should two men in the 
Same di-trict, in the same town, indeed, be at variance in their ideas, 
as is actually the case. 

One man will say that business showns no perceptible improvement 
since the first of the year. The very next is jubilant over the growing 
volume. Retailer No. 1 says that he looks for nothing of account until 
next year, certainly not for the balance of the season. Retailer No. 2 
remarks that if present indications keep up the end of the summer will 
see a miniature building boom in progress. This, of course, depending 
upon crop prospects to a considerable extent. 


Monditions at Prairie Yards 
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appear to have been the deciding factor in inducing many of the people 
to start construction. This is particularly noticeable in the cities where 
home building has received a decided stimulus since the middle of May. 

Such at least is the opinion in many quarters. Wholesalers have 
to say that the public appears now to have realized that material prices 
have just about reached bottom, and in some instances are beginning 
to react. 


The question of stocks should be one of primary importance just 
now and appear. to be receiving attention from retailers who are ordering 
much more freely than for some time past. An apt illustration of the 
present situation was made by a lumber dealer who said that at present 
the country retailer was upon the horns of a dilemmn. If crops turned 
out fair to good he would be forced to buy in large quantities to supply 
his trade and in all probability be obliged to pay higher prices than now 
prevail while prospects of quick delivery would be more or less remote. 
Instancing this he stated that his firm already have orders on hand for 
150 cars of lumber, with more coming in every day. Their difficulty 
was not so much to get orders as to fill them and this’ factor was quite 
likely to become more acute instead of better. 


The point is, however, that there are two broad ideas: One is that 
there will be I'ttle or no country building done this year, crop or no 
crop, while by far the more general opinion is that buildling in the 
country is already showing fair activity, and will receive a spurt by 
the middle of July if present generally favorable crop conditions are 
maintained. 

Perhaps as clear a synopsis of the situation is presented in a letter 
to WESTERN LUMBERMAN from a dealer in southern Alberta. 
Talking of present conditions, he says: “Very good, every one seems 
to be needing lumber and is eager to build, but the whole trouble seems 
to get hold of the money.” In dealing with prospects for summer and 
fall, the same man has to say that in his opinion there will be a goad 
demand right through the summer, but this again largely hinges upon 
ability to finance purchares. The way the crops promise between now 
and fall on into July will be a deciding factor. 


Wage Question Influences Business 


It is apparent that many people anxious to build have, until quite 
recently made no effort to start construction, largely in the belief that 
prices of materials may take another tumble and that wages may be 
reduced. 

Announcements that wage schedules will be little if any lower 
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Retail Stocks Low 


Returning from a western trip, a Winnipeg wholesaler has to say 
that with few exceptions yard stocks are as low as they can be, in fact 
many retailers are not able to take care of immediate business. What 
will happen if crop conditions influence a greatly increased demand and 
retail stocks are depleted is that dealers are due for disappointment 
in getting orders filled will be unable to fill orders and so will lose the 
business which in view of past conditions will mean a loss they certainly 
cannot afford. 

The precent is a time that demands the very best in thought and 
effort, for upon the next several months depend the result of twelve 
months’ work. Can You Sell Houses? 

Country and city trade naturally differ very considerably. In the 
city home building is active, generally speaking. In the country there 
are so many other buildings that a farmer must erect that often the 
home comes last. 

It may possibly happen that this year, even with a good crop, home 
building by farmers will receive little consideration. The average farmer 
naturally desires a good house, but if it is a case of new home or some 
building such as a barn or granary or silo whereby he can add to his 
earning power the outbuilding is going to get the preference, 
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Moreover it must be remembered that due to the deflation of farm 
products the farmer is somewhat “‘sore’’ and perhaps naturally refuses 
to erect a house that would entail employing skilled labor at present 
high wages owing to such wages having come down but slightly from 
higher levels, while farm products fall almost out of sight. 


Of course there will be some houses built, but generally speaking, 
the farmer is dead set against paying what he thinks is too much for a 
day’s wages, especially when everything he has to sell is of low market 
value, and therefore, what he does not have to have he is going to get 
along without till other things come down to suit him. 


Such things as barns, granaries, silos, etc., however, are a paying 
investment, needed as part of his business equipment, and so should 
be a much more saleable propostion than home building for the country 
dealer to argue. 


Looking at it from his point of view we must bear in mind that 
the farmers are “sore” at the existing state of things so far as his 
interests are concerned, and this tate of mind the lumberman is con- 
tinually up egainst to explain and argue with. 


We believe it would be a good idea to ascertain from the farmers 
in your locality their feeling regarding the class of building they most 
desire this fall. There is not much use trying to make a drive on a 
farmer to build a new home when he is in greater need of other kinds 
of improvements. 


Tests in Quality Suggests 
Name for Fibre Board 


Quandary for Name of New Product Solved by Tests Which it 
Undergoes 


HAT’S ina name? This time worn and trite expression is some- 

times not apt. In case of a new fibre board, the manufacturers 
were of the opinion that the name might mean a great deal. The next 
problem was to find such a name. Meanwhile the product was under- 
going the most severe tests as to its fitness for the various purposes for 
which it was to be sold. Ten tests were devised, the most severe in 
character that it was possible to conceive. The material stood up per- 
fectly under all of these tests, so then the name became obvious, Ten 
Test Fibre Board. The following were the tests: 


First of all, boiling water was poured over a sheet of the board and 
allowed to dry, this was done for five successive times without the board 
showing the slightest sign of warping. 


Next an ordinary sheet of the fibre board of the regular size, four 
feet by eight feet and 7-16 inches thick, was held at the two. ends by 
two men while a third man of 150 pounds in we‘ght stood directly in 
the centre of the sheet without injuring it in any way. 


As proof of its water resisting qualities Ten Test Board was sprayed 
from the nozzle of a hose for four hours out of twelve, then left for 
twelve hours overnight, then another spraying, which plan was kept up 
for a duration of five days at the end of which time no sign of water 
percolation was visible. 

For resistence to cold, an airtight box was made of the board, big 
enough to take a one foot block of ice, and at no time during the 
dissolving of the ice could coldness be felt on the outside of the box. 

For sound resistance, another airtight box was made and within the 
box was placed a bell suspended by a thread with a brass rod to strike 
the bell. It proved almost 100 per cent. soundproof. 


For adhesion, stucco placed directly on the board withstood a pull 
of 300 pounds per square foot without damage or severance. 


Tested for distortation it was boiled in water continuously for ten 
hours, left in water overnight, then reboiled for another two periods of 
similar duration. Upon drying it was firm and solid without change in 
shape or color, unwarped, unbuckled and unblistered. 

The stucco test continued over three years under exposure to outside 
weather for three years. It still maintained a perfect bond. 

Live steam ejected against one side of the board could not be felt 
on the other side for 4% minutes. 

A direct pull on a section of the board registered a breaking strain 
of 2,000 pounds to the running foot. 

Exterior walls can be built with it, by applying stucco directly to 
the board without the intervention of lath. For interior walls it is an 
economical and easily applied material. Its. sound-deadening qualities 
make it ideal for the walls of apartment buildings, clubs, theatres, etc. 
It improves the acoustics in theatres, churches and public buildings, 
absorbing the vibration and killing the echo, where hard walls reflect 
the sound. 
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Why Not Dump Part of the Load? 


Reforestation in Alberta 
Reserve 


Spruce and Varieties of Pine Set Out in Bow River Forest 
Reserve 


We tree planting has been more or less general in different forest 
recerves in Alberta, yet hitherto none has been done in the Bow 
River Forest Reserve of that province. 
; The first reforestation work to be undertaken in this reserve, which 
includes much of the country west of Calgary, is now being carried out 
on the Elbow river just west of the city where three acres are being 
set out with transplants of Scotch pine, Jack pine and White spruce. 
The work is being carried out under the direction of J. A. Hutchison, 
supervisor of the Bow River Forest Reserve. . 

The planting is being done with four-foot spacing between trees 
and rows and the following trees will constitute the patch: 4,250 Scotch 
pine, 1,500 Jack pine, 2,500 White spruce. 

Mr. Hutchison reports that the ground is in very fair shape for — 
planting this year; better than for several seasons, owing to the heavy 
moisture which fell this spring. The planting of these trees is in the 
nature of an experiment by the forestry department. They are not 
the seedlings which are usually planted, but transplants and the trees 
underwent a root pruning treatment before they were shipped from the © 
nursery at Indian head. ————. 


a 


The Heavily Wooded Shores of One of the many Lakes in Northern 


anitoba 


Sixty Million Trees Planted 


HE chipments of tree seedlings and cuttings going out this spring 

from the Dominion Forest Nursery Station at Indian Head, Sas- 
katchewan, will be among the largest in the past five years. The kinds 
sent out are chiefly Manitoba maple, green ash, Russian poplar, willow, 
and caragana. They are used solely for planting shelter-belts on prairie 
farms. Since the nursery station was established about sixty million 
seedlings and cuttings have been distributed to prairie farmers. 
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Preparing for the Business Revival 


LET US STOP GAMBLING UPON THE CROP—OUR FUTURE PROGRESS CALLS FOR SAFE CONSERVATIVE BUILDING 
RATHER THAN DEPENDENCE UPON A CROP TO CREATE A PERIOD OF ACTIVE BUSINESS 


prominent Winnipeg banker said the other day that one-half 
At« business men of Western Canada are busy issuing sight drafts 
thich the other half are equally busy turning down. This is some- 
what far fetched, but it serves to illustrate how a depression affects us 
all, and one prolific source of such depression is that we westerners, in 
every trade and calling are living too much today forgetful of to- 


morrow. 


In other words we use our substance as we get it instead of accumu- 
lating some reserve for the future. Thus, when the inevitable rainy day 
does come we have nothing tangible to fall back upon. Our experience 
of the past year or so should be ample cause for a revision of our optim- 
istic trust-in-the-future attitude. 


The lumber dealer is as much at fault as the merchant who deals 
in groceries, shoes, or clothing for he has maintained this attitude just 
as consistently. ‘Take a chance and hope for a crop’ seems to have 
been his creed. Now, when business is gradually coming back to 
stability comparatively few people outside the cities are buying build- 
ing material for the simple reason that the consumer, like the merchant, 
has been gambling upon the yield and price of the next crop and he was 
disappointed. Ask any business man when we may reasonably expect 
a normal volume of business and he will say, ‘next fall—if we get a 
crop. There’s our whole trouble in a word. We rush things too 
much and gamble on the next crop—a crop always one year in the future 
—to pull us through. Because of this attitude the farmers of today are 
groaning under several years’ accumulation of debt; they bought far 
more heavily than they could afford and have put money into luxuries 
when it should have gone back into improving their holdings. 


Merchants and manufacturers are exactly in the same boat. Their 
capital is largely tied up in unwise and often unsafe credits, and they are 
hoping for a crop—next year—to clean things up and release the money 
they want to work with. 


So it goes, right down the line. The next crop is to solve all our 
troubles—but what if it fails to materialize? We know the answer from 
experience. 

Let Us Change Our Methods. 


Is it not time the west ceased gambling upon the future and got 
down to business on today’s basis? Crops have failed before and they 
will undoubtedly fail again. We have no guarantee against either low 
prices or low yields, but we do know that both causes influence the 
sale of building material, for if the farmer has no money he certainly 
cannot build, unless he is able to buy on credit, and the lumber dealer 
is already too deep in the hole dug by the credit shovel to undertake 
any additions to the burden he is bearing. 


These are reasons why we should be guided by past lessons and get 
our business affairs in such shape that given a good crop we corres- 


_ pondingly benefit, while with a poor crop we do not again find ourselve: 


in the situation of the past year, i.e., with thousands of dollars of un- 
collectable accounts and little or no demand for what we have to sell 
owing to lack of money rather than lack of need. 


Preparing for Eventualities. 


Business conditions will always be more or less dependent upon 
agriculture, in the prairie provinces at least, but the well-founded firm 
should not be hovering upon the brink of failure if crops do not come 
up to expectations. ‘In good times prepare for bad’ is a good maxim, so 
that the far-seeing lumber dealer will trim his sails to meet whatever 
wind may blow. 


He should in his own interests become an ardent advocate of mixed 
farming, not only because such farming creates a greater demand for 
building material, but also because it leads to all round prosperity for 
the entire country. He should seek to create a need for more building 
material. He might ‘make a real effort to solve as far as possible the 
strictly seasonal demand for lumber. While we will never be able to 
build during twelve months in the year here, yet there must be some 
market for lumber each month of the year, and this market can with 
advantage be sought in order to avoid the several winter months which 
are usually stagnant. 


Team work in his organization is another subject that is always 
capable of improvement. Employees might be studied with a view 


to promote more efficient co-operation for an organization, no more than 
a machine cannot efficiently function and produce maximum results if 
one part of it is out of harmony with other parts. The good man in your 
employ is always worth good pay, for if business is slow he will use his 
time and his brains to find some way of livening things up, while the 
poor man, although his salary may be a little less than that other fellow’s, 
yet is only an asset when business flourishes; he is a decided liability 
when extra effort is needed. 


Cultivating Your Field. 


Unfortunately, perhaps more than in any other industry the lum- 
ber business is affected by outside interests. That is, if a dispute arises 
in the building trades for instance, it directly and immediately affects 
the buying of lumber and other building material. This is a condition 
that cannot well be avoided, but the dealer can do a lot of good work 
and incidentally create a larger demand for lumber by working indi- 
vidually and in co-operation with others in the same industry to see that 
lumber is not ousted from its premier place as a building material. To 
be quite frank, there is a danger that this will take place unless the in- 
dustry as a whole realizes what is happening. 


Every paper, every magazine, advertising mediums of all descrip- 
tion feature some kind of material for building purposes which is said 
to be superior to lumber. Here is one outstanding cause of why there 
is a slackening demand for lumber products. 


Then how few dealers are steadily and consistently working their 
selling field by means of a well-organized, well-planned advertising and 
personal solicitation campaign. Every person in the land at some time 
is in the market for lumber whether it be only a few boards or enough 
to build a home. It is such persons who should never for one mo- 
ment be permitted to forget the lumber dealer. They should be en- 
couraged to repair and build, and be furnished with ideas and plans 
for building. In short the lumberman should not only be the supply 
house for material but he should be the fount for ideas on what to 
build and what to make. 


Boys can be made a fruitful source of much small business. They 
are taught how to make things in school, the tendency of the age is 
for the boy to create the things that interest him. Boys’ trade is scarcely 
ever considered as a potential source of profit, and so it is not cultivated 
as it might be. Repair work too, is ignored unless the customer actually 
comes in and wishes to buy material for some purpose, but occasions 
are rare when the dealer will offer a suggestion for repair or altera- 
tion work although possibly it would only need such a suggestion to get 
the work started. 


The successful business man of the future is he who branches away 
from the main trail. He is not content to travel in the footsteps of 
others, but takes the side paths and exploits the opportunities that are 
awaiting him. Business is growing more and more specialized each day 
and calls for greater ability and knowledge. And never more was this 
demonstrated than in the case of buildings and building materials. 


Western Canada is actually at the threshold of its greatest period of 
expansion. This may not come today or tomorrow, but coming it is and 
as surely and inevitably as day follows night. All the signs are plain 
to this effect. Those of us who will benefit from that expansion are 
the ones who have set their houses in order and have laid their plans 
for the business revival which is headed towards us. 


BREAKING THE NEWS 


Excited Servant—‘“Four gallons 
of gasoline were stolen while you 
were gone, sir.” 


Tired Business Man—‘Don’t 
bother me, the loss was trifling.” 


Excited Servant—“‘Yes, but it 
was in your new car, sir.” 


—Courtesy Calgary Herald 
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The British Columbia Market 


improvement in the price of lumber for the month of May.” 

These are the words of a concern as well qualified as any in 
this province to speak authoratively of ithe lumber market conditions. 
Others in various branches of the trade bear out the above statement. 
The increase in price as reported is all the way from $1.00 to $4.00 
on common, and up to $5.00 on uppers. The general advance seems, 
however, to have been about as follows: Short dimension, $1.50; long 
dimension, $2.00; timbers, $1.50. 

This increase has been due to active buying for prompt shipment, 
and an increa-ed demand from the Atlantic seaboard. In fact, this 
eastern coast business has proven that the greatest undeveloped field for 
B. C. lumber lies there. The business reported for April from this field 
showed a rapid improvement. The month of May has gone far ahead of 
April and the inquiries and orders indicate a strong healthy market. 

This movement is not confined to the States alone, but extends to the 
provinces of eastern Canada. In many instances dealers are already 
learning that they have been too conservative and now are having to wait 
for the filling of their orders. 

One of our sources of information analyzes the situation in the 
following manner: 

“There has been a very slight increase in the average returns received 
irom the sale of all grades of lumber from the product of average run 
logs during the past six weeks. 

“The increase in the price of a number of representative items has 
increased as much as $5.00 per M, but due to the falling off in export 
prices side lumber increases have been practically off-set by decreases in 
export prices. We would say that at best the average price of lumber 
from average run of logs would not be more than $1.00 per thousand 
higher than the average of six weeks ago and that the mills that during 
the last Winter have been cutting a high grade of logs for the production 
of Jap squares and fir filtches would, in our opinion, under the present 
market actually average less, so the above-mentioned approximate in- 
crease would apply to the product of the average camp run logs. 

“As to the reason for the above-mentioned increase, we would say 
that it comes as a result of the improved demand from the Middle West, 
both in the States and in Canada, as well as improved prices now being 
obtained from the Atlantic seaboard market, brought about as the result 
of improved conditions in the southern producing territory. The im- 
provement would have been more marked than it has been had export 
business improved rather than slumped about the time that the demand 
ior commons from the Middle West and Atlantic States was on the 
increase. Bad weather during the first two months of the year no doubt 
was largely responsible for the accelerating demand, and the demand 
during the next few weeks will no doubt indicate whether or not the 
present increased demand for low grade house construction lumber is 
<. permanent one. 

Enquiries are not so active as two weeks ago, but no doubt this is 
brought about to a considerable extent by the recent announcement of 
an impending freight reduction on the American side July 1st. 


St Wer is absolutely no doubt of the fact that there has been an 


“With reference to present prices obtainable, as far as the American 
market is concerned, the peak was four off Rail B on dimension 20 foot 
and under, and $1.00 off Rail B on long dimension. These prices would 
give the mill an average return on their dimension of about $17.00 if 
the stock was not shipped green from the saw. Atlantic coast business 
has been bringing $17.00 for random quarter scant stock, ten to twenty, 
and $18.00 to $19.00 for long dimension. Uppers for mixed carloads are 

trong at E-4 list, and there is a great scarcity of all 6 inch clears as the 
American market absorbed a large quantity of drop siding. 

“Viewing the lumber market at the present time we find that the 
manufacturers are looking with considerable optimism to the future, but 
it would be necessary for higher average prices to be obtained unless 
costs can be further lowered, as under present conditions there is no 
manufacturing margin for mills purchasing logs in the open market. It 
is most essential that no increases be added to the cost of production, as 
any further advances in lumber which would increase the cost to the 
consumer materially would undoubtedly have a detrimental effect in the 
long run, and it is more essential to keep down costs than to further 
increase prices until a broader and more steady market is assuréd.” 

Following are a few other expressions of the manner in which 
different interests view the situation: “So far as common dimension 
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goes the demand is quite active in all quarters, and available stock is 
very limited. Prices are firm, especially so in orders containing long 
items. Timbers are strengthening daily, both in demand and price. 
Numerous orders for industrial buildings are coming in. Railways are. 
buying strong.” 

“Demand excellent but market not running away. Would not be 
-urprised if prices stabilized for the time being.” 

“Business rather quiet. Prairies not buying very much yet from 
the Coast, and eastern Canada trade not buying as much as usual. Pos- 
sibly holding off for a reduction in freight rates.” 


“The market is quite firm and we believe that all orders that are 
being received are practically at current list prices. There is a particu- 
larly strong demand for shingles, cedar shiplap and long dimension. In 
the latter case, both for eastern Canada and the Middle United States 
market. We are looking forward to a very fine volume of business during 
ihe balance of 1922, and believe that the prices will be governed accord- 
ing to the demands of the buyers.” 


The Log Market 

The log market has shown an improvement during the last thirty 

days reflecting the condition of the lumber market. The present base 
price of logs is as follows: 
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Np33: No: 2. No. 1. 
Fir 2.0 $10.00 $16.00 $24.00 
Bo Cyy Matketeees-seee $12 to $14 $22 to $24 $32 to $35 © | 
Cedar } Export and American 
Mills... 23s eee eee $21.00 $21.00 $40.00 
Hemlock: . 2225 eee $10.00." ee $13.00 E 


The market is strong at these prices. There is perhaps a third of 
the booms that are very poor fir that are selling at 5% to 13% less than 
list. 

The next thirty days looks as if the market would be decidedly 
strengthening, particularly in hemlock and No. 1 cedar for local. The 
stocks are low for this time of year, with the July shut down approaching, — 


The Export Fields 
Briefly the conditions in the various markets are: 
Japan.—No buying. Latest reports we have are that financial con- 
ditions are still in very bad shape, and owing to this fact there is very 
little demand. 


Australia——No demand for immediate shipment, but considerable — 
inquiry for September-October-November shipment. 

The same applies to New Zealand. 

South Africa—No enquiries. 

China.—This market is showing considerable strength, and there 
are numerous inquiries on the market at present. 


United Kingdom.—Considerable inquiries for railway sleepers, but 
owing to foreign competition do not expect British Columbia mills will _ 
have much chance to participate in this business. Large number of 
orders are being placed for small parcels of rough green clears for ship- 
ment to this market, but no demand for merchantable or timbers. > | 


West Coast South America—-There are several inquiries at present — 
on the market, and reports to hand show that conditions are improving in 
this country, and that there will be considerable buying in the very near 


future. 
LANTING trees and sowing tree seed in Dominion forest reserves | 


E is done for two purposes; first, to restock the area with some de- 
sirable species, which has become extinct or nearly extinct through re- 
peated fires in years gone by; and second, to furnish data as to the best 
methods of planting and seeding, the rate of growth, etc. These ex- | 
perimental plantings were greatly increased during the year. Approx- 
imately 58,000 Scotch pine, jack pine, and white spruce seedlings and 
transplants were set out in twenty-seven plots aggregating about twenty 

acres. A large part of the planting stock was furnished from the Forest — 
Nursery Station at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, and the remainder 

came from small nurseries established on various reserves. In addition 

to the above, nineteen experimental plots covering approximately twenty- 

five acres were sown with seventy pounds of tree seed, about evenly divid- 
ed between white spruce and jack-pine—Annual Report, Director of — 
Forestry, Ottawa. ; 2 Bi 
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Lumber Market in Eastern Canada 


By G. B. VAN BLARICOM, Staff Correspondent 


some improvement in the East, due to the active house-building 
campaign. The number of building permits in all the larger cities 
during the first five months of the present year have vastly exceeded the 
record of last season, and in many places the top-notch mark has been 


> BP cone ip May lst, 1922——General market conditions show 


reached. Whether the existent activity will continue unabated until 


late this summer or fall, is a problem which no one can answer with any 
degree of certitude. There has been a great scarcity of brick in Toronto, 
manufacturers not foreseeing the unprecedented demand. Several 


houses have been held up from four to six weeks in construction owing 


Another trouble in some centres is in the shape of con- 


to lack of brick. 


tractors seeking to reduce wages of carpenters and others, who will not 


+ 


‘in any particular range, no one seems to want it. 


accept any cut. There have been incipient strikes which may spread as 
the weeks pass or they may be settled amicably within the next few days. 

The woodworking establishments and retail lumber yards in Toronto, 
Windsor, London, Chatham and other cities are workig to capacity, but 
owners declare that they are not making any money on the turn-over as 
prices are altogether too low. 

The whole situation, so far as eastern wood is concerned, may be 
summed up in the fact that hemlock and pine in the lower grades are 
moving freely, but the demand for hardwood domestically is not very 


marked although a fair business is being done with some concerns across 


the line. Furniture factories, phonograph concerns and implement or- 
ganizations are not rushed by any means and there is little likelihood 
of any vigorous development within the next few weeks. This has 
caused the requisitions for cabinet woods to be limited. 

Speaking of conditions generally, one leading wholesaler «remarked 
that it appeared as if things would never get down to a normal basis. 


Life had been described as “one damn thing after another,” and this 


seemed to apply aptly to the lumber business. If construction was good, 
then labor demanded more money, causing unrest and discontent. Then 
as soon as business in a measure settled down, the sales tax was doubled, 
and now a great many are holding off buying in expectation of a de- 
crease in freight rates about the first of July. When there is a sudden 
demand for any commodity, such as B. C. shingles at the present junc- 
ture, there are few to be had, and when there is an abundance of stock 
The speaker thought it 
would be another year before there would be any decided activity in the 
lumber business or any substantial strengthening of prices. 

Business on the whole is very fair but is still spotty, come travellers 
reporting record weeks and then returning the next fortnight with orders 
for only a few carloads. There is a good demand for white pine lath of 
all kinds which is likely to continue until this season’s cut comes on the 
market. The requisitions for lath have been stimulated by the abnormal 
amount of building in the cities and larger towns. Quantities of spruce 
lath from Northern Ontario and New Brunswick have been coming 
in to meet the situation, and some jack pine lath have been used to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. 

In regard to western woods, the demand in the East for B. C. 
forest products has been rather quiet. Recent advances from 50 cents 
on common boards up to $7.00 per M. on the upper grades of fir have 
caused a slackening in sales, as every raise in price always halts buying 
for a certain period and business drops off temporarily or until retailers 
and other consumers “get used to it.” 

At the time of writing one outstanding feature is the shortage of 
shingles. Numerous dealers have been scouring the country for supplies 
and have not been able to get any, although several cars are now on the 
way. Up to late months the demand has always been met by cars in 
transit, but when the demand from the United States set in for B. C. 
shingles, eastern men report that B. C. manufacturers turned their ma- 
chines on to supplying XXXXX for American markets, and did not 
particularly concern themselves about the wants of Ontario, Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces, where XXX have the largest call. Now that 
the demand from across the line has fallen off, more machines will revert 
to the production of XXX and eastern requisitions will be met in the 
near future. Just at present exalted quotations are prevailing but as 
soon as the tension is relieved, shingles are bound to take a drop in 
price. “ Roughly speaking, XXX and XXXXX shingles have advanced 
all the way during the past month from 75c to $1.25, and in some cases 
more is being asked. The entire situation, however, is expected to 
adjust itself satisfactorily in the near future. 

It is an old saying that one often has “to go away from home to 
get home news,” and perhaps some things which eastern representatives 
of B. C. mills have to say regarding the western arena may cover the 
ground as comprehensively as would an ordinary market letter. One re- 
presentative of mountain mills who got back to Toronto lately from a 
hurried trip to the West, reported that the lumber business in B. C. was 
improving and that the demand from across the border and in the Prairie 


yards where stocks had run down to the vanishing point, set in rather 
suddenly.- The result was that many mills were cleaned out of certain 
lines of stock and for a while could not handle some of the business 
offering. With the excellent drying weather, however, which has been 
prevailing, the lumber lately cut is now available for shipment. This 
representative told his eastern friends that none of the lumbermen on 
the Coast desired a runaway market and all were endeavoring to control 
the situation as much as possible in order that conditions might be 
stabilized and consumption and production balanced. On the whole a 
feeling of optimism was growing in the West in both the Coast and 
Mountain districts, and things were slowly but surely on the mend. 

Another wholesaler reported that he found the mills in the West 
quite independent, with lots of business forthcoming and considerable 
difficulty in buying certain lines of stock. He found trade in Eastern 
Canada on B. C. stuff remaining about the same during the last few 
months. There were, of course, some varying features. No. 2 fir 
boards and No. 2 dimension were selling well, but the recent advances 
in values had retarded the sales of upper lines of fir like flooring, siding, 
base and ceiling. Cedar shiplap, however, was particularly strong. He 
stated that there was no great demand for dimension. No. 1 fir and 
larch dimension “% scant, which until a few weeks ago sold quite freely 
at $33 to $35, laid down in Toronto, could not now compete with 
Quebec spruce and Ontario hemlock, owing to an advance of $3.00 or 
$4.00. In timbers the call was principally for 2x10, 2x12 and 2x14 from 
18 feet up, which could be used in large buildings for heavy joists; 
otherwise the timber trade in the East was quiet. 

Another well-known representative of a B. C. mill, when asked 
how things were shaping up so far as western woods were concerned, said 
that business was fair. The G.T.R. at Montreal had recently placed an 
order for 3,000,000 feet of fir for bridge timber and car materials. Gen- 
erally speaking there was a disposition to delay buying until the present 
freight rate situation was definitely disposed of. He was strongly of 
the opinion that the retail lumber dealer, who put off buying in the hope 
of securing better prices, was making a mistake. The recent issue of the 
new price list on B. C. woods was an evidence of the trend of the times. 

It is stated in the East that the Atlantic seaboard is buying large 
quantities of lumber in British Columbia and that the shipment from the 
mills in Oregon and Washington last year to the Atlantic seaboard was 
200,000,000 feet. So far this season the shipments have exceeded 250,- 
000,000 feet, and at the present rate may aggregate three times the 
amount. The lumber sent forward is of low grade, which has usually 
been a drug on the market. On the other hand, the export trade to 
Japan, China and Australia is quiet, but if these countries come into the 
market in the usual way, there will, certainly, be an increase in price. 

Some mills on the Coast report to their Eastern salesmen that there 
has been a decided change in the general market within the last few 
weeks and that dimension is scarce and is being bought up by whole- 
salers across the line at an advance of $2.00 or $3.00 over the old price 
list. Good sales have been made in 14-foot and 16-foot length and also 
in shiplap, drop siding, etc. It looks as if there might be further in- 
creases in values when so much business is offering in this line. It is 
asserted that never has there been a time, even during the palmy days of 
1920, when the supply of dimension is as rare in the West as it is today. 
This has been brought about by the United States demand which has 
almost caused a runaway market due to building permits for the last 
few months being the largest in the history of Uncle Sam’s domain. 

Eastern B. C. representatives are like some of the Toronto and 
Montreal wholesalers, wondering whether the present boom in building 
will keep up and how long before the housing demand will be satisfied. 
This is one of the things that only the future can reveal. 

As pointed out by another exponent, the demand for No. 2 boards 
and shiplay is good and stocks in these of 2x4 and 2x6’s are quite heavy. 
Some mills are able to make prompt shipments in these lines. 

The situation as régards the lumber market in the East is con- 
cerned may be summed up in the words of one authority who recently 
said: ‘Comparing conditions today with those of a year ago, the feeling 
on the whole is considerably more optimistic. There seems to be a 
foundation for the belief that the balance of the year will see a steady 
improvement and some advances in price. The winter cut was restricted 
in many sections but sales of blocks of hemlock, white pine, jack pine 
and spruce have been made in lots of several million feet, which is an 
encouraging omen. True, shipments have not been heavy, but when 
wholesalers are willing to take aboard consignments, it evinces that 
they have some faith in the future.” 

All the sawmills in the East are now running, log-driving condi- 
tions have been favorable and just what the cut will be in Ontario and 
Quebec, depends very largely upon how the market and price situation 
shapes up during the next few weeks. 
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Canadian Lumber for China 


Searcity of Accessible Timber in China—Need of Afforestation—Indigenous Woods—Man- 
churian Softwood Absorbed by Japanese Markets—China’s Importations of 
Canadian Lumber—-Future Prospects Bright. 

Special to THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN | 
By F. L. PRATT, Man. Editor of China and Far East Finance and Commerce 


HINA is a country which is rather lacking in accessible timber, 
partly owing to the density of the population and the hard winter 
climate in most parts of the country, but largely due to lack of 

public interest in forestry. 


Afforestation Practically Unknown 


Indeed, affore-tation is practically unknown, although much is being 
done at the present time to arouse the interest of the Chinese in this 
direction by the energies of Professor Joseph Baillie of the College of 
Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Professor Baillie 
has introduced Arbour Day to the Chinese, who appear to be keenly 
taken up with the idea. It is high time that some concentrated effort 
is made in China towards systematic afforestation, as with the hillsides 
gradually denuded of timber, disastrous floods become of more frequent 
occurrence, bringing unnecessary suffering to the people. 


Principal Indigenous Woods 


The following are the principal indigenous woods found in China: 

Common Chinese Fir (Cunninghamia Lanceolata), which gives a 
light, fragrant, easily worked wood. 

Chinese Pine (Pinus Massonia), commonly used for carving. Cloced 
grain and durable. 

White Fir (Cypressus Funebris). 
wood. 
Fir poles, commonly known as ‘“‘Foochow poles,” are exported 
in great quantities from the south central China coast, especially Fukien 
province, of which Foochow is the chief port. 

Ginkgo (Ginkgo Biloba), also found in Japan; much used for 
carving; does not crack or warp; yellowich, fine grained, can be polished, 
brittle. 

Nanmu (Machilus Nanmu), from west China, via Canton; close 
grained; fragrant, brown, easily worked and very durable; obtainable 
in large logs. 

Camphor Wood (Cinnampnum Camphora), from Fukien, Japan and 
Formosa. 

Walnut (Juglans Regia). 

Chinese Mahogany (Cedrala Cinensis), brown color, very soft, does 
not warp or crack. 

Willow, Sycamore, Maple, Persimmon (Diospyros Kaki) and Satin 
Walnut (Liquidambar Formosana). 

Ebony, Sandalwood, Tallow Tree, Mulberry, Varnish Trees and 
Cypress in the west of China. 

Great varieties of softwood exist in Manchuria, including several 
varieties of pine, oak, maple and willow. 


China’s Timber Exports in 1920 


In 1920, 300,000 cubic feet of hardwood was exported abroad from 
China, 30,000,000 square feet of softwood and nearly 1,500,000 fir poles 


2 oe = ” 
or ““Foochow poles. 


White, hard, heavy and tough 


Available Softwood Goes to Japan 


Confining our attention to softwood timber, we find that the bulk 
of China’s exports are absorbed by Korea, but ultimately destined for 
Japan. 1920, for instance, Korea took 17,587,282 square feet of soft- 
wood, or more than half out of a total exportation of 30,120,276 square 
feet. This is accounted for by the fact that practically all of China’s 
supply of softwood comes from Manchuria, of which Antung is the 
great exporting centre for timber, and Korea is a neighboring market. 

Importations of Canadian Lumber 


This brings us to the question of the possibilities of British Columbia 
lumber for the China market. If the figures in the Customs Returns 
are any criterion, then the opportunities for development of this trade 
are very great indeed. 

Increasing Figures 


In 1918, China imported from Canada softwood timber to the amount 
of 8,443,751 <quare feet, valued at Hk. Tls. 303,975, or gold $383,008.50. 
The next year saw the quantity increased to 12,413,653 square feet, value 
Hk. Tls. 725,021, or gold $1,007,779.19. In 1920 importations continued 


to rise, shipments coming to this country totalling 15,010,859 square 
feet, of a value of Hk. Tls. 746,455, whch, at a depreciated average 
exchange for the year, was equivalent to gold $925,604,20. 


Continual Demand 


There is a great and continual demand in Shanghai especially for 
softwood timber for con-tructional purposes. In a recent report on 
economic conditions in China, the Canadian Trade Commis-ioner, Dr. 
J. W. Ross, emphasized the continual importations of Canadian timber 
into China. 


Confidence in Market 


As a sidelight on the possibilities of the trade in Canadian lumber 
in this market, it may be mentioned that, following the recent reduction 
in trans-Pacific freight rates for lumber shipments, it was stated that 
Canadian lumber exporters were losing no time in taking full advantage 
of the reduced rates. 


Assured Future Outlook 
Despite adverse conditions of trade in China during 1921, affectng 


practically all lines of imports, the lumber trade showed no indications 
of having suffered. On the contrary, bus ness has never been so good, 


and the future outlook is very bright, the high-water mark of the trade — 


being by no means reached yet. 


The Worth of a Smile 


ITTLE Jimmy Godfrey, aged 13, climbed a tree—out in Kansa: 


City—to gather walnuts. He came in contact with an electric wire. 
One side of his face was burned, leaving an ugly scar. A damage suit 
against the power and light company was instituted on Jimmy’s behalf. 
The chief element of damage about which the claim was centered was 
that Jimmy had lost his youthful smile. On the witne:s stand, Jimmy 
was asked to try to smile. The only result was a puckering of the lips 
and a melancholy drawing of the face. A phys:cian testified that the 


smile muscle in his cheek had been bound by the scarred tissue above. 
The jury promptly returned a verdict giving Jimmy $20,000. That 
becomes the officially fixed value of a smile. 


MORAL: 


If a smile is worth $20,000 when you lose it, is it worth 
$20,000 when you use it? 


The world is full of Jimmy Godfreys—some of ’em little 
chaps like him, some of ’em big, grown-up folks. 


Some of ’em are like Jimmy used to be—with a warming, 
cheering, helpful smile that makes life happier for everybody 
in it. 

Some of ’em are like Jimmy is now—‘smile muscle” al- 
ways gone—instead, a deep, dark, foreboding frown that 
makes the world a little. darker and a little gloomier for all 
who come in contact with them. 


His loss! Do you get that? In other words, important 
as Jimmy’s smile was to others, it was most important of all 
to him. 


If all the ‘“‘smile muscles” in the land were electrocuted 
—and all the radiance went out of all the faces of those, you 
know them, who help us turn the dark clouds inside out— 
all the gold in the world couldn’t shine bright enough to make 
a compensating light. 


They paid Jimmy $20,000 to compensate him for his loss. 
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The B. C. Shingle Market 


| HE demand for all grades of B. C. Shingles has slackened per- 
) ceptibly in the past three weeks. During late April and May a 
‘sudden, unanticipated demand resulted in a slight increase in 
prices of all grades. This was particularly noticeable on XXX. The 
Prairie and Eastern Canadian markets for XXX shingles had been very 
slack for several months, but the tremendous building activities, parti- 
cularly in Eastern Canada, rapidly depleted the subnormal stock of 
| shingles, resulting in demands from the trade for immediate shipments. 
| This sudden demand found. the manufacturers somewhat unprepared. 
Owing to the previous slackness in that market, most of the mills had 
| found it necessary to confine their manufacturing to American grades 
\ 


where the demand is nearly always steady. The manufacturers were 
quick to sense the situation, and as many of them as found it possible 
switched their machines on to the XXX grades in order to meet the 
demand from old customers. Naturally a ten days to two weeks period 
was necescary to manufacture and properly dry the XXX shingles cut, 
and during this period the dealers became very impatient at not being 
able to secure their requirements for immediate shipment. It is to be 
regretted that the dealers are not more familiar with manufacturing 
methods, as some criticism has been developed by them against the 
manufacturers because they were not able to secure their XXX require- 
ments without notice. They :hould be aware of the fact that it is 
practically impossible for the shingle manufacturers to store any quantity 
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Forest Branch Picnic and 
Sports 


FTER an interval of three years, the staff of the Foret Branch, 


Vancouver, held its annual basket picnic, which proved an even 
greater success than its forerunner. The event took place on Saturday, 
June 10th, at Maple Grove Park, Kerrisdale, (by courtesy of the Point 
Grey Park Commissioners) and was attended by some 250 people, in- 
cluding members of the staff, representatives of the logging and lum- 
bering industries and their families. A very entertaining sports program 
was carried out during the afternoon, some 24 events being run off, 
most of which were very keenly contested, notably the 100-yards flat race 
for men and the fat man’s race. In the tug-of-war event, Forest Branch 
vs. All Comers, the latter team composed of such heavyweights as 
Messrs. T. D. Thompson, J. A. Smith, J. E. Pacey, J. W. Boyd, captained 

- by Mr. G. C. Perkins, had an easy win. Capt. H. R. Christie captained 
the Forest Branch team. The nail driving contest for ladies drew an 
exceptionally large number of entrants, the event being won by Mrs. J. 
E. Pacey. At the conclusion of the sports program supper was served 
after which the prizes were distributed to the winners by Mrs. L. R. 


Andrews. 
The singing of the National Anthem brought to a conclusion a very 
| enjoyable afternoon’s entertainment in which both old and young par- 
i ticipated. 
’ The officers and committee in charge were as follows: 
| Judges—Major L. R. Andrews, Mr. R. V. Stuart and Mr. A. L. 
Bryant. 
| Starter—Mr. E. P. Fox. 
} Clerk of Course—Mr. W. Nicol. 
Announcer—Mr. J. A. MacRae. 
| General Committee—Mr. R. V. Stuart (Chairman), Misses B. M. 
| Gavin, D. Barton, N. Sullivan, J. Johnstone, E. Reid, G. Macdougall, H. 
{ 
I! 


Leyster, Mrs. C. Johnson, Messrs. Black, G. H. Birkenhead, J. A. Mac- 
Rae and W. Nicol. 


.| Secretary—Mr. E. P. Fox. 
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of stock, particularly against an unanticipated demand. The result of 
the increase in production of XXX has been to supply plenty of shingles 
in the past 10 days for the demand, but there is no surplus, and it would 
appear that the pre-ent prices will remain fairly firm. 

Announcements in the press of a proposed 10 per cent. reduction in 
freight rates is largely accountable for the slackness in the demand for 
all grades. This is quite natural. On the other hand, an investigation 
of the proposed reductions discloses that the proposed 10 per cent. reduc: 
tion affects only a very small area, and that it also includes some reduc- 
tions made previously. Retail buyers, however, who have not studied 
the situation, consider that any proposed reduction must affect the 
products they wish to buy, with the result that they are carrying on with 
low stocks awaiting the final announcement on the freight reduction. 
Those studying the situation closely are of the opinion that orders will 
again start to come in freely after the 15th of June, with the provision 
that shipments be withheld until July Ist, when the freight reduction is 
scheduled to take place. This should furnish the mills with plenty of 
business to keep them operating for several months to come. 

There are plenty of cedar logs in the market, and the price placed 
upon them is two to three dollars lower than has existed for the previous 
30 days. At this figure it will enable the manufacturers cutting logs to 
get by on the present market. 

The settlement of the American tariff situation is the one fly in the 
ointment, and once this matter is settled definitely so that the shingle 
manufacurers will know exactly what their position is to be, it is expected 
that the shingle industry will settle down for a steady run, and a proper 


Fat Men’s Race and 
Women’s Race at 
the Picnic of the 
Staff of the Forest 


Branch. 


Flying Boat Returns from 
Survey of Northern 
Manitoba Forests 


Pilot and Inspector Report a Rough Trip—Wet Weather 
Obviates Forest Fires. 
O immediate danger from forest fires is the gist of a report by 
Capt. J. R. Ross, of the Canadian Air Board, who has been on a 
flying trip to the Northern part of Lake Winnipeg and has just re- 
turned to Winnipeg. 


Captain Ross went as far as Berens River and had a rough time 
of it, experiencing thick weather and heavy rains almost throughout 
the entire trip and in addition meeting with some slight accidents and 
engine troubles. On his way out to the lake, Capt. Ross was accom- 
panied by Inspector A. M. McLeod, of Selkirk, a member of the Fores- 
try Branch staff. 


Owing to the continual heavy rains which have been general in the 
northern part of the province, no fires at all were found in the bush 
country and only one small one in the settled portions, and even this was 
of no consequence. There is no need for a survey by fire rangers for 
the immediate future as, from Mr. McLeod's report, the entire territory 
is saturated. j 


Inspector McLeod comments upon the poor weather conditions he 
faced upon the trip, though squally, it did not amount to much until 
about 15 miles south of the Berens River when, due to continuous heavy 
rain, and squalls, engine trouble made a forced landing necessary. 


Fortunately the boat landed in a sheltered bay not far from land. 
Here the party were marooned for two days with only a little flour to 
appease their hunger. Capt. Ross and Mr. McLeod found shelter dur- 
ing the protracted storm in an abandoned fisherman’s hut. 


On Saturday they took off and got into the entrance of Beren’s 
River when engine trouble again forced a landing, this time the boat 
striking a rock, and it was found necessary to pull her out on to the land. 
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B.C. Timber--Its Strength, Durability, and Uses 


Douglas Fir—Strength by Laboratory Tests — Weaknesses Caused by Imperfections 
-—Grading Systems. ; 


By VANCOUVER STAFF 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


Average Results of Tests. 

Table 3 gives the average results secured from the tests on Douglas 
fir and of those on other structural timbers which have been tested by 
the Forest Service. The figures in bold-face type are the results on 
large specimens, the other figures the results on small specimens free 
from defects. 

The species are arranged in order of their breaking strength. In all 
of the tests upon which this table is based green material was used except 
for longleaf pine, which was practically air-dried and contained an aver- 
age moisture content of 25 per cent. This fact explains, in part, the 
apparent superiority of longleaf pine over Douglas fir. The modulus of 
rupture for partially air-dried fir is 6,325 pounds per square inch. 


Variation of Results 


Douglas fir varies greatly in quality. Average results such as are 
given in Table 3 are representative only when they are based upon a 
great number of tests. In most of the tables of this bulletin the general 
range in the results is indicated by quoting the average of the lowest and 
highest 10 per cent of the tests upon which the respective averages are 
based. 


Relation of Physical Characteristics to Mechanical Properties. 


The wide variation in the mechanical properties of Douglas fir sug- 
gests the possibility of judging the relative strength of different pieces by 
an inspection of their physical characteristics. The elements which might 


Table 3 
Average strength values, green structural timber with ordinary defects, and small specimens of green material without defects. 
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The species given in the table may be grouped, according to their 
breaking strength, into three classes: Douglas fir and longleaf pine are 
larch, form an intermediate group; while Norway pine and tamarack are 
larch, form an intermediate group; whiel Norway pine and tamarack are 
the weakest. - 


———— 


be used for this purpose are (1) Color, (2) weight, (3) proportion of 
summerwood, (4) rate of growth, and (5) defects, such as knots and 
cross grains. 
Color 
Douglas fir varies in color from a decided reddish tinge to a light 


Table 4 
Strength of red and yellow Douglas fir bridge stringers. ay seen 
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1 ree RE a: ES Oe oR BOER Re Aeron Be 174 95 104 104 96 97 
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yellow, and on this account is sometimes classified as red and yellow fir. 
The red fir, as a rule, has a coarser grain and contains a considerable 
; amount of the dark-colored summerwood. It is usually obtained from 
-__ second-growth timber or from the heart of older trees. Yellow fir is the 
‘soft, fine-grained wood obtained from the outer portion of mature trees. 
| wae yields a large proportion of clear lumber. The difference in color is 
| is supposed to be due mainly to the difference in the rate of growth. 

In order to determine the relative strength of so-called red and 
| __ yellow fir timbers, the test specimens were classified according to color. 
| Table 4 summarizes the results of tests on red and yellow fir bridge 
stringers of each color, graded according to the export grading rules of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In the lower part 
of the table the factors quoted for the different grades of yellow fir are 
expressed in per cent of those for red fir. A study of these ratios show. 
that the fibre stress at elastic limit, modulus of rupture, and modulus of 
elasticity in merchantable and second grades are slightly greater for red 
fir. In the select grades, however, they are practically equal; the yellow 
fir showing a slightly smaller modulus of rupture and a slightly greater 
modulus of elasticity. On the basis of all grades, the difference in favor 
of red fir varies from 2 to 4 per cent. 


only for the full-sized pieces, but also for small, clear specimens having 
no defects. It is seen from the ratios at the bottom of the table that 
both in the large and small sizes yellow fir has a slightly higher fibre 
stress at elastic limit, modulus of rupture, and modulus of elasticity. The 
re difference, however, in no case exceeds 7 per cent. 


| Table 5 summarizes the tests of car sills on the basis of color, not 
| 
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at a temperature of 100 degrees C., it is said to be dry, and this weight 
is termed the “dry weight.’’* 


(* The calculation of dry weight is based on volume at time of tet 
and does not take shrinkage into consideration. ) 


UMMERWOOD is the dark, relatively dense portion of each 
S annual ring, the light more porous part being termed springwood. 

Plate 111 shows two pieces of timber having approximately the 
same number of annual rings per inch, but differing greatly in the 
amount of summerwood they contain. In the laboratories of the For- 
est Service the summerwood is expressed as a percentage of the area of 
the cross section. When one-half of the cross section is summerwood 
the specimen is said to contain 50 per cent. summerwood; when one- 
fourth of the area is summerwood, it is said to contain 25 per cent. 
Attention has already been called to the impracticability of using dry 
weight as an element in grading green Douglas fir, but it is seen that 
dry weight increases as the summerwood increases. The relative dry 
weights of two pieces of Douglas fir, therefore, can be approximated by 
an inspection of the cross section of the pieces. 


In specimens that show a large proportion of summerwood it is 
noticeably more porous and weighs proportionately less than the summer- 
wood in pieces which contain but little. This decrease in density is not 
taken into consideration in measuring the summerwood. Accordingly, 
in the higher percentages of summerwood, while the weight increases it 
is at a decreasing rate, and this explains the decrease in strength. The 
relative weights of two large timbers can be judged with considerable cer- 


 : Table 5 


Comparison of red and yellow Douglas fir sills, 5 ins. by 8 ins. by 180 ins. 


ie No. of Rings Soins Moisture ees Bor ae siivess at Modulus Modulus 

Tests. per in of Content. Green Oven-dry Elastic of of | 

¢ Proportion Weight. Weight. Limit. Rupture, Elasticity 

at Per Lb Lb Lb Lb ae 

| 1s Ss. per Ss. per Ss. s. uw 7 

i. Ae No Cent cu. ft. a ft. sq. oe ah ae sae fan 

ir EiebetO per cent 2-20... 22--t2------.. 4 23.4 59 Bia 41.4 Se 5,068 6,773 TSA 

0 LAD STS C2) 1 eee 4 6.4 31 26.6 31.8 24.4 2,415 3,770 1,201 

cc = as -) BSEG” 5 2 rl 41 13.2 42 30.0 36.7 28.2 3,822 BS By7fil 1,561 

ie a eh 10)per cent... 4 17.2 52 36.1 44.4 3.4.0 5.058 7,440 2,106 » 

a WowhlO! percent! t....1.225:.:-2..-. 4 3.9 26 26.3 31.4 24.2 2,415 3,270 1,146 

i LAST EUDO aaa Eas 44 8.5 oi 30.1 36.7 28.2 3,571 5,009 1,510 

I, 2 Inches by 2 Inches by 30 Inches—Small Clear Specimens Cut from Car Sills. 

| ; 

| RE ees ace 81 14.3 43 29.9 36.5 28.1 5,336 8,151 1,495 

| 4 aR le Sete oo St oes heen 86 8.9 39 30.9 36.8 28.1 5,077 7,996 1,483 

\ Ratios (Red Fir—100). 

\ ? Yellow Fir— 

| "Sue (SHI Got beee sob Ree eee 155 114 100 100 100 107 107 103 
“Secu TEGEIING: eee eee ee 161 110 97 99 100 105 102 101 
The general deductions to be drawn from both Tables 4 and 5 are: _ tainty by a visual inspection of the cross sections, but on account of the 
(1.) That there is a considerably larger proportion of select and wide variation in the percentage of summerwood in different parts of 


merchantable grades in yellow fir than in red; the percentage of selects, 
merchantable, and seconds being respectively for red fir, 34, 39 and 27; 
for yellow fir, 48, 35 and 17. This indicates that, as a rule, yellow fir 
contains fewer defects than red. 


(2.) That the rate of growth in yellow fir is considerably slower 
and more uniform than in red. The yellow specimens tested show an 


y average of about 15 rings per inch, while red fir shows an average between 
8 and 9. 


a (3.) The tests on bridge stringers indicates that red fir in dimen- 
___ sion sizes is slightly stronger than yellow, while the tests on car-sill 
__ Sizes and small, clear specimens show a slight increase in strength for 


yellow fir. 


| < 
! : 
| 


| 


The entire summary, however, indicates that the difference 
in strength is not enough to warrant a discrimination in favor of either 
red or yellow fir. 
Weight 

All wood contains moisture in varying quantities. Green Douglas 
fir may contains as much as 10 pounds of water per cubic foot, and 
_ ordinary seasoning may reduce the quantity to about 3 pounds per cubic 
3 foot. In comparing the weights of various woods it is necessary, there- 
fore, to reduce them to the same moisture content. In the work of the 
Forest Service, when wood reached a constant weight in air maintained 


the cross section, the average percentage of summerwood bears no 
apparent relation to the strength of large timber. This conclusion is 
supported by an analysis of the tests on green bridge stringers. 


The rate of growth is shown by, and may be stated in, the number 
of annual rings per radial inch. It is sometimes used in specifications 
for Douglas fir. In this connection it may be noted: 

(1) That, in general, rapidly grown wood (less than 8 rings per 
inch) is relatively weak. A study of the individual tests upon which 
the average points are based shows, however, that when it is not 
associated with light weight and a small proportion of summerwood, 
rapid growth is not indicative of weak wood. 

(2) An average rate of growth, indicated by from 12 to 16 rings 
per inch, seems to produce the best material. 

(3) In rates of growth lower than 16 rings per inch, the average 
strength of the material decreases, apparently approaching a uniform 
condition about 24 rings per inch. In such slow rates of growth the 
texture of the wood is very uniform, and naturally there is little variation 
in weight or strength. 


An analysis of tests on large beams was made to ascertain if 
average rate of growth has any relation to the mechanical properties of 
the beams. The analysis indicated conclusively that there was no such 
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Statutory Conditions of Fire Insurance Policies 


A Consideration of the Second Twelve Clauses 


’ i SHE first twelve of the Statutory Conditions having been dealt 
with in the April issue of the “Western Lumberman,” it is perhaps 
of interest to the reader to examine the balance of the standard 

policy. Conditions 13 and 14, as shown below, exclude certain articles 

from cover in the contract. 


CONDITION No. 14. Note Section A.—This clause might apply 
to tools or clothing, the property of workmen in the plant. I believe 
many filers in lumber and shingle mills use their own tools almost ex- 
clusively and you can secure protection for this property by means of a 
special clause embodied in the contract, reading as follows: 


OWNERSHIP CLAUSE :—It is understood and agreed that this 
insurance shall not be invalidated if the interest of the Assured be other 
than sole or. unconditional ownership and everything insured under this 
policy is also covered whether their own or held by them in trust or on 
commission or sold, but not removed, or in which they may retain an 
interest or liability. 


Section B. of the Condition absolves the company of liability as the 
result of riot, civil commotion, or mob violence, etc. It may be of 
interest to the reader to know that riot, or civil commotion insurance can 
be secured at a nominal rate. Very little of this class of insurance is 
sold ,jhowever, although at the time of the O. B. U. disturbances here 


Section D. is of interest to the lumberman. How about a gasoline 
blow torch or fire pot? Every mill needs at least one and the words 
“Permission is granted for the use of one or more fire pots,” should 
appear in the wording of the “Permission Clause,” you should find in 
your policy. 


Section E. Here the onus rests on the assured entirely. In the 
event of any considerable alteration of or addition to his plant or any 
component part thereof, he must not only notify the Company through 
the agent or broker, but also secure written permission for same to be 
endorsed on his policy in the manner prescribed. 


Section F. Read this section carefully. Storage of gasoline and 
other petroleum products, because of their hazardous nature, is a very 
important item and municipal laws and ordinances to cover are strictly 
enforced. A complete Permission Clause should be attached together 
with a special gasoline permit worded to suit the negessity of the par- 
ticular case. Here is an example that has been found to give particularly 
sound cover: 


PERMISSION granted for other insurance, to increase or decrease 
the total insurance, to use the premises as at present, and for the purposes 
not more hazardous to make additions, alterations and repairs, to complete 
all buildings under construction, to construct other buildings as necessity 
demands, to construct and operate railway tracks through the property, 


13. Money, books of account, securities for 
money, and evidences of debt or title are not in- 
sured. 

14. The company is not liable for the losses 
following, that is to say:— 


(a) For the loss of property owned by any 


other person than the assured, unless the - 


interest of the assured is stated in or 
upon the policy, nor for loss beyond the 
actual value destroyed by fire, nor for 
loss occasioned by ordinance or law reg- 
ulating construction or repair of build- 


ings; 
(b) For loss caused by invasion, _insurrec- 
tion, riot, civil commotion, military or 


usurped power; 


(c) Where the insurance is upon buildings or 
their contents, for loss caused by the 
want of good and substantial brick or 
stone or cement chimneys, or by ashes or 
embers being deposited, with the know- 
ledge and consent of the assured, in 
wooden vessels, or by stoves or stove- 
pipes being, to the knowledge of the as- 
sured, in an unsafe condition or improp- 
erly secured; 


(d) For loss or damage to goods destroyed or 
damaged while undergoing any process in 
or by which the application of fire-heat is 
necessary; 

(e) For loss or damage occurring to buildings 
or their contents while the buildings are 
being altered or repaired by carpenters, 
joiners, plasterers, or other workmen, and 
in consequence thereof, unless permission 
to execute such repairs or alterations has 
been previously granted in writing signed 
by a duly authorized agent of the com- 
pany; but fifteen days are allowed in each 
year for incidental alterations or repairs 
without such permission; 

(f) For loss or damage occurring while petrol- 
eum, rock, earth, or coal oil, camphene, 
gasoline, burning fluid, benzine, naptha, 
or any liquid products thereof, or any of 
their constituent parts (refined coal oil, 
for lighting purposes only, not exceeding 
five gallons in quantity, or lubricating 
oil not being crude petroleum nor oil of 
less specific gravity than required by law 
illuminating purposes, not exceeding five 
gallons in quantity, excepted), or more 
than twenty-five pounds weight of gun- 
powder is or are stored, kept, or used by 
the assured, or to his knowledge by any 
other person under his control, in the 
building insured or containing the prop- 
erty insured, unless permission is given 
in writing by the company. In the case 
of gasoline, not more than a quart shall 


be stored, kept, or used upon the premises 
without a permit; 

(g) Where the building insured or containing 
the property insured be or becomes va- 
cant and unoccupied for a period of thirty 
days to the knowledge of the assured 
without the consent of the company in 
writing. 


15. The company shall make good loss or dam- 
age caused by the explosion of coal or natural gas 
in a building not forming part of gas-works, and 
loss or damage by fire caused by any other explo- 
sion or loss or damage caused by lightning, whether 
fire ensues therefrom or not; but if dynamos, ex- 
citers, lamps, Switches, motors, or other electrical 
appliances or devices are insured any loss or damage 
to them caused by lightning or other electrical cur- 
and the company is liable only for such loss or 
rents, artificial or natural, is expressly excluded, 
damage to them as may occur from resultant fire 


originating outside the machines themselves. 


16. Where property insured is only partially 
damaged, no abandonment of the same will be al- 
lowed unless by the consent of the company or its 
agent; and in case of removal of property to prevent 
damage thereto, the company will contribute to the 
loss and expenses attending such act of salvage pro- 
portionally to the respective interest of the company 
or companies and the assured; and that part of this 
policy in excess of its proportion of any loss and of 
the value of the property remaining in the original 
location shall, for the ensuing seven days only, or 
for the unexpired term of the policy if less than 
seven days, cover the property so removed in the 
new location or locations in the proportion that the 
value in any case such new location bears to the 
value in all such locations. 


17. The company, instead of making payment, 
may repair, rebuild, or replace, within a reasonable 
time, the property damaged or lost, giving notice of 
their intention within fifteen days after receipt of 
the proofs herein required. 


18. Subject to Condition 19, proof of loss must 
be made by the assured, although the loss is payable 
to a third person. 


19. Proofs of loss may be made by the agent 
of the assured, in case of the absence or inability 
of the assured himself to make the same, such ab- 
sence or inability being satisfactorily accounted for, 
or in the like case, or if the assured refuses to do 
so, by a person to whom any part of the insurance 
money is payable. 

20. Any person entitled to make a claim under 
this policy shall:— 

(a) Forthwith after loss give notice in writ- 
ing to the company; 

(b) Deliver, as soon after as practicable, as 
particular an account of the loss as the 
nature of the case permits; 

(c) Funish therewith a statutory declaration 
declaring that the account is just and 


true, when and how the loss occurred, 
and, if caused by fire, how the fire origin- 
ated, so far as the declarant knows or 
believes; that the loss did not occur, or, 
if caused by fire, that the fire was not 
caused, through any wilful act or neglect 
or the procurement, means, or contrivance 
of the assurer; the amount of other insur- 
ances and names of other insuring com- 
panies; all liens and encumbrances on 
the subject of insurance; the place where 
the property insured, if movable, was de- 
posited at the time of the fire; 


(d) If required and if practicable, produce 
books of account, warehouse receipts, and 
stock lists, and furnish invoices and other 
vouchers, verified by a statutory declara- 
tion, in support of his claim, and furnish 
copies of all the written portions of all 
policies, separate, as far as reasonably 
may be, damaged from the undamaged 
property, and exhibit for examination all 
that remains of the property which was 
covered by the policy. The evidence fur- 
nished under this clause shall not be con- 
sidered proofs of loss within the meaning 
of Condition 23. 


21. Any fraud or false statement in any statu- 
tory declaration in relation to any of the above 
particulars shall vitiate the claim of the person 
making the declaration. 


22. If any difference arises as to the value of 
the property insured, the property saved, or the 
amount of the loss, such value and amount and the 
proportion thereof (if any) to be paid by the com- 
pany shall, whether the right to recover on the 
policy is disputed or not, and independently of all 


other questions, be submitted to the arbitration of 


some person to be chosen by both parties, or if they 
cannot agree on one person, then to two persons, 
one to be chosen by the party assured and the other 
by the company, and a third to be appointed by the 


persons so chosen, or on their failing to agree, then 


by a judge of the Supreme Court or the County 
Judge of the county in which the loss has happened; 
and such reference shall be subject to the provisions 
of the “Arbitration Act’; and the award shall, if the 


company is in other respects liable, be conclusive — 
as to the amount of the loss and the proportion to ~ 


be paid by the company; where the full amount of 
the claim is awarded the costs shall follow the 
event; and in other cases all questions of costs 
shall be in the discretion of the arbitrators. 


23. The loss shall be payable in sixty days after 
the completion of the proofs of loss, unless a shorter 
period is provided for by the contract of insurance. 


24. Every action or proceeding against the com- 
pany for the recovery of any claim under or by 
virtue of this policy shall be absolutely barred 
unless commenced within one year next after the 
loss or damage occurs, 


eee 


and in Winnipeg, it was very much in demand and many agents had 
difficulty at first in securing this protection for their apprehensive clients. 


Pay particular attention to Section C., and note that while your 
policy wording may grant permission to use a metal chimney, it will not 
permit the storage of ashes in a wooden barrel or piled next to a wooden 
wall or partition. Loggers insuring camp buildings and equipment should 
see to it that their policies contain a permission for the use of a metal 
chimney ;- they should also instruct their superintendents to see that 
ashes are properly disposed of. 


to use steam, gas and electricity for light, power and heat, to work at 
all hours or to cease operations as occasion or necessity may require 
(subject to the Watchman’s Clause herein) to keep on hand and use 
such articles, materials and apparatus as may be deemed necessary, OF 
may be incidental to the business of the assured (but not exceeding the 
quantities of gasoline, or other kindred products or petroleum, which 
will emit an inflammable vapor at less than 110 degrees Fahrenheit as 
otherwise herein provided). Permission is also granted for the use of 


one or more gasoline fire pots, it being warranted by the assured that 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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The report of the Canadian Western Lumberman Company for 
1921, just issued, states lumber sold at 85,6799969 feet was 18,800,265 
feet less than for the previous year, and amount of lumber manufactured 
correspondingly reduced. In spite of reduced turnover and lower prices, 
interest on 5% first mortgage debenture stock for 1921 has been fully 
earned, and there rema‘ns a balance of $230,152, enabling payment to- 
wards arrears of 4%,which were added to ordinary payment of 214% 
on Ist June, reducing amount of arrears to approximately 16.4%. This 
provision has been made after making adequate reserves for depreciation 
of plant, machinery, etc., and investments, and after making considerable 
improvements and betterments to plant. 


British Columbia is expected to benefit greatly from the $10,000,000 
amalgamation of the Masset Timber Company Limited with the Puget 
Sound Box Company and the Western Marine Supply Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Los Angeles Drydock and Shipbuilding Company, which 
was announced recently, according to Mr. F. L. Buckley, of Vancouver, 
on returning to the city after putting through the huge deal. 


The amalgamation calls for the cutting of huge quantities of timber 
in the Queen Charlotte Islands and its shipment to Los Angeles in a 
semi-rough state to be manufactured into boxes and other dressed 
lumber. 2 ee 

While the timbers will receive their dressing in the south, the bulk 
of the work will be done in this province by Br:tish Columbia labor, Mr. 
Buckley points out. Between 700 and 1,000 men will be engaged in 
lumbering operations, while the Los Angeles plant will employ only about 
150 men. The men for the Masset Company’s plant will be engaged 
in Vancouver shortly. 


The new Canadian tariff will affect the paper industry very little, 
there being only two changes of any importance. Both consist of minor 
increases in the British preference and apply to “book paper, coated and 
not coated, as used for the printing of magazines, newspapers and 
periodicals.” 


Two hundred million feet of yellow fir bordering South Coos River, 
five miles above tide water, was sold June 4th by Duncan and Brewer of 
Duluth, to Adelsperger and Conrad, of Marshfield, Ore. This tract 
comprises 3,300 acres adjoining a solid forest reaching into Douglas 
county, and when logged will be the farthest from Coos Bay that has been 
cut. 


In laying the foundation of a modern forest policy, New Brunswick 
has given the lead to the continent, according to a prominent official of 
the United States Department of Forestry. 

Over 4,000,000 acres in the province have been examined and 
classified by a special staff of technical foresters. The data developed 
by the survey have been embodied in timber maps, showing all timber 
types and permanent features with respect to watersheds and regions, 
etc. Estimates are also given of the standing timber, six inches and over, 
-on the stump, by species and unit of area, based on a four per cent. 
caliper tally, considered by experts as intensive. 


Approximately ninety square miles of timber on Skidegate Inlet, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, have been purchased by the Pacific Mills Lim- 
ited, of Vancouver, from the North American Timber Holding Company, 
for a price of $1,500,000. The timber will be logged and rafted to the 
paper plant at Ocean Falls. 


The paper company has awarded the contract for the construction 
of a great diversion dam near Ocean Falls that will cost about $500,000. 
Work will commence as soon as possible. The job should be completed 
next year. It will provide the mills with plenty of water for power, no 
matter whether there is a dry season or not, as it will largely increase the 
present storage capacity of the great reservoir that now provides reserves 
for the hydro plant. 


In a spectacular blaze, fanned by a strong southeast wind, the new 
plant of the Peterman Manufacturing Company, one of the pioneer 
woodworking establishments of Tacoma, was totally destroyed the night 
of May 29, entailing a loss estimated at $150,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 

Damage estimated at $45,000 was also suffered by the Tacoma Rail- 


way & Power Company, and the Puget Sound Electric Company, through 
the destruction of a transformer house and damage to the Tacoma- 
Seattle interurban bridge. 


What is declared to be the largest order ever given on the Pacific 
Coast for logging engines and equipment has just been placed with the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works by the Sugar Pine Lumber Company, of 
Fresno, Calif., a concern which is putting in a $5,000,000 plant in the 
vicinity of that city. The order is for 20 electric donkey engines, skid- 
ding machines and cars for an aggregate of approximately $350,000. 

It will require the Portland plant eight months to build the engines 
and other equipment called for in the order. 


The lease of a site on the North Arm of the Fraser by the city to 
the Westminster Paper Mills Limited was executed May 3lst. This 
transaction was arranged some time ago and in the meant:me the com- 
pany has been clearing the site, which adjoins the plant of the Triangle 
Chemical Company. The company, recently incorporated, proposes to 
etablish a $100,000 plant for the manufacture of paper. 


Having completed the optioning of 100,000 acres of timber land on 
the B. C. coast and Vancouver Island, the party of New York capitalists, 
headed by Richard C, Patterson, and including Rev. Newell Dwight Hills, 
of Brooklyn, returned to Vancouver June 14th, and left in the evening 
for Seattle and the East. 

“Whether we shall go ahead and complete the transaction I am not 
vet able to say,” stated Mr. Patterson before leaving. ‘We are tremend- 
ously impressed with the country and have great faith in its future.” 


Cutting a logging railway of about six miles from Cultus Lake to 
the Milwaukee railroad, the Campbell River Company, according to 
reports current in this district, intend bringing logs from their limit at 
the lake to Bellingham, Wash. When the logs arrive there they will be 
boomed and towed to the company’s mill at Wh‘te Rock. It is understood 
that an extensive lumber camp is being established at Cultus Lake. 

A Lynden, Washington, company has purchased all the timber, ir 
and cedar, on the “Brown” ranch, Huntingdon, and arrangements have 
been made to transfer the logs across the line. 


An explosion in the engine room of the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany mill at Mineral, Wash., Monday, June 12th, caused a fire which 
virtually destroyed the big mill, burned two dry kilns and several hundred 
thousand feet of lumber stored in the yard. Unofficial estimates placed 
the loss at approximately $300,000. 


During the first three months of 1922 the business in Eastern Canada 
of the membership of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. over that of the same period last year. 


Canada’s exports of pulp and paper for April were valued at $6,- 
490,359, a considerable decline from the previous month when the value 
was $10,672,332, and a decline of $455,877 from the month of 
April, 1921. 

Although much less in volume than for the month of March, exports 
of both paper and pulp showed striking gains over April, 1921, particu- 
larly pulp exports, which amount to 621,533 hundredweights, compared 
with 301,628 hundredweights in the previous year. ; 


A judgment in which liability is estimated to exceed $1,000,000 has 
been rendered by Mr. Justice Murphy against the Canada Timber & 
Lands, Limited, whose head office is in Toronto. The successful plain- 
tiffs are seven loggers who entered into a contract with the company to 
purchase 200,000,000 feet of timber at Toba River. A portion of this 
had been logged when the company repudiated the contract. 

The loggers, Julius Carlos Clausen, Rex Buttorf, Charles Clausen, 
Andrew Clausen, Alexander Brossman, Philip Cain and Will’am Blun- 
dell, claimed damages for breach of contract and joined an eighth logger, 
William Norton, as a co-defendant. 

According to the plaintiffs the damages are the profits which they 
would have made from the contract and these are calculated at $1,250,000. 

The decision is to be appealed and appeal books are being prepared 
for the next sitting of the Court of Appeal in June. 
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WITH THE LOG TOWERS 


The Faultless 
Sister Ship of 
The Dauntless. 


Judgment in favor of the B. C. Mills, Tug & Barge Company 
Limited and against T. A. Kelley, logging contractor, 850 Hastings 
Street West, has been handed down by Mr. Justice Macdonald. 

The litigation concerned three Davis rafts, which the company’s 
tug, Commodore, was to have towed in November last from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands to the mainland. Heavy weather prevailed through- 
out that month and December and the Commodore, in consequence, did 
not venture the passage of Hecate Strait. On December 28 the contract, 
chartering the tug, was cancelled. 

Mr. Kelley paid $10,000 for the tug’s services and the company 
entered suit for a further $803. The defendant then counterclaimed for 


_ $16,958, the loss incurred through non-delivery of the rafts in the 


expected period. : 

Although allegation had been made during the trial that Frank 
Johnson, captain of the Commodore, had “loafed on the job,” Mr. 
Justice Macdonald, in a lengthy judgment reviewing all the facts, arrives 
et the conclusion that Captain Johnson was justifed in refusing to 
attempt Hecate Strait, in view of the heavy weather prevailing. His 
lordship accepts the skipper’s evidence, particularly as Captain Johnson 
had towed fifty Davis rafts across the strait since they were devised 
during the war. 


Tug Is Stormbound 

The Peerless, of the-Coyle Towing Company, was for several days 
during the last of May stormbound in Quarry Bay, Nelson Island, and 
many other boats are also in the vicinity, waiting for more certain 
weather. ~~ 
Towboat Bring Raft 

The towboat Moresby, of the West Coast Towing Salvage Company, 
navigated by Capt. Johnson, brought into this harbor the last of may 
a large Davis raft, containing 1,500,000 feet of cedar, cut away north at 
Drainy Inlet, Queen Charlotte Sound. The Moresby left for Vancouver, 
the Davis raft being able to stand conditions which would break up 
booms. 


Boat Seeks Shelter 
The towboat Hopkins, Capt. Jamieson in command, with one of 
the largest cribs of shingle bolts ever seen on this coast, was forced to 
take shelter in Pender Harbor, having come from Oak Over Island, 
Malaspina Inlet. wo 
Capt. H. A. Young Takes Vacation 

The Sea Lion left or the North June 15th in charge of Captain Stohl- 
berg, formerly master of the Ivanhoe. Captain Stohlberg has been 
going mate of the Sea Lion since the death of Capt. Christensen. H. 
Winquist is made. Captain H. A. Young is taking his annual vacation 
and expects to be ashore six weeks at least. 


Dauntless Off Ways 

The Dauntless is off the ways. after repairs occasioned by one of 
her submarine expeditions. Mr. E. J. Coyle says that she is not trying 
like the old Alki to learn her way about by getting acquainted with every 
rock on the bottom. ~ 

Boom Adrift 

A boom of logs is reported to be broken and adrift off Sechelt. 
Several winds this week on the coast forced many small boats to take 
shelter. 


Simcoe County Municipal Forest 
ORK was begun this spring in planting up the area in Vespra 
township, Simcoe County, Ontario, which the county council has 
acquired for a municipal forest. It will take several years to plant up the 
whole area of eight hundred acres, but the work will proceed year by year 
till it is done. It is possible that a nursery to grow part of the planting 
stock required will be started on the site. 
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PERS ONAES 


Sam Harris, of Toronto, president of the Ontario division of the 
Navy League of Canada, was elected president of the Dominion council 
of the league at the continuation of the annual meeting here. Mrs. P. E. 
Doolittle, national president of the I1.O.D.E., becomes vice-president, as 
do also C. W. Rowley, Winnipeg, and Eric Hamber, Vancouver. 


M. de Redon, president of the Societe Charbonuragi Dong Boukin, 
a big mining concern of French Indo-China, has come to Vancouver 
to ask if B. C. will trade her lumber for coal. A 

“T can see no reason why there should not be an enormous inter- 
change of trade between Canada, via Vancouver, and French Indo- 
China,” said M. de Redon. “We have anthracite coal in abundance-— 
millions upon millions of tons of it. It can be landed in Vancouver for 
le-s than one-half of what it costs to procure Japanese coal. The supply 
of coal in Canada and the Untied States is not equal to the demand, not 
only under abnormal conditions when a strike such as exists at the present 
time with the United Mine Workers of America, but under normal 
conditions. If Canada had a source from which to draw, such as French 
Indo-China, there would be no shortage such as has existed during past 
winters. While there is coal and lots of it in British Columbia, the 
particular grade which the mines of French Indo-China produce should 
find a ready market here.” 


Prominent among the passengers debarking from the liner Makura 
on June 3rd was Mr. W. R. Wilson, one of the owners of the New 
Zealand Herald. Mr. Wilson is accompanied by his wife and four 
children and will visit his old home in the Old Country. 

Discussing conditions in New Zealand, Mr. W'lson states that while 
exports are being maintained with regard to quantity the prices being 
obtained for carcasses, wool and dairy products are so unsatisfactory 
that those engaged in the industry are finding it difficult to make both 
ends meet. _ os ee 

With reference to his own line of business, Mr. Wilson commented 
on the high price of news print which is prevailing. ‘We have had to 
double the price of our New Zealand papers on this account,” he said. 
“We get practically all our news print from your plants at Ocean Falls 
and Powell River.” 


Mayor George Morden and his council made an inspection of the 
timber limits in D.L. 1413 on June 10, with a view to establishing a camp 
of unemployed men to cut shingle bolts. 

The mayor stated that a considerable amount of expenditure would — 
be incurred before the scheme could be successfully carried out. 


“W. H. Cushing, of Calgary, states: “Building operations in the 
Prairie cities have created an increased demand in the past few months 
for B. C. lumber. Mr. Cushing, who was Minister of Public Works in 
the Rutherford government, is president of Cushing Bros., Ltd., sash 
and door manufacturers. 

“Optimistic views are held about the crop and if they materialize,” 
he said, “the farmers will also enter the market and create a really good 
demand for B. C. lumber. It is several years since they have bought in 
any quantity and there is a lot of work to be done when the farmers get 
the money to do it. : 

“We are having good rains this month, which is a favorable condi- 
tion 1f it continues for another couple of weeks. The ground was pretty 
dry and it will take a lot of rain. Grasshoppers and cut worms have 
been dorng some damage, but the general outlook is good.” 


R. Frost, an employee of the McVicar Shingle Mill, who injured 
his hand in the mill last month, and was detained in the Columbia Huos- 
pital, is back home again. 


Russell Docksteader, aged 17, died on Wednesday in the hospital 
at. Powell River, following an accident at Bloedel, Welch & Stewart’s 
logging camp at Myrtle Point at 10 o’clock on June 6th. 

The youth was employed as a brakeman on the logging railway and 
was crushed between the drawheads of two cars. His friends took him 
to Powell River in a boat, but he was too badly hurt to have a chance of 
recovery. An inquest was held Thursday at Powell River. 

Funeral arrangements have not been finally made, for no trace of 
his parents can be found, though the young man is supposed to have 
previously lived in Vancouver or vicinity. > : 
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tractors in any part of the premises. 


Mr. George Murray has been named vice-president of the B. C. 
Manufacturers’ Association for building and general contracting; Mr. 
J. E. Thompson for lumber, shingles, etc. 


Adams River Lumber Company Ltd., of Chase, B. C. are now re- 
presented in Winnipeg by Lockhart-Prestcott Lumber Co. Ltd., McIntyre 
‘Block, Winnipeg, and in Manitoba by D. E. McCarter, whose headquar- 
ters is at Winnipeg. They are handling, pine, spruce, fir and cedar in 
mixed cars. 


STATUTORY CONDITIONS OF FIRE INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 46) 


said fire pots chall be filled during daylight or by incandescent electric 


light only and then only when fire pots are not in use, and that no artificial 


_ light other than incandescent electric shall be permitted in the room when 


the fire pots are being filled, and that not more than one gallon of gasoline, 


except that contained in the fire pots, shall be kept in any one building 


and also permission is granted for the use and storage of automobile and 
All of the foregoing conditions 
upon compliance with the following warranties, which are made part 
of this policy. 

WARRANTIES :—It is understood, agreed and warranted by the 
assured that said gasoline will be kept in closed metallic cans free from 


leak and shall not be used, or cans opened, refilled, or gasoline handled 


when any fire blaze, or artificial light (other than incandescent electric) 
is burning in the room or in any room adjoining with open communica- 
tion; that no gasoline or other kindred products of petroleum other than 


that contained in tank of motor cars or trucks will be kept or stored 


on premises under the control of the assured, either inside or outside, 
except as hereinafter provided, unless permission is granted and proper 
permits is made part of the policy. A breach of the above warranty 
renders this policy null and void. , 


CAUTION :—At ordinary temperature gasoline gives out inflam- 
mable vapor and a flame some distance from the material will ignite 
through the medium of this vapor. It is said that one pint of gasoline 
will impregnate 200 feet of air and make it explosive, and it depends 
upon the proportion of air and vapor whether it becomes a burning gas 
or destructive explosive. Beware of any leaks in cans, and never 
forget how dangerous a material you are handling. A little carelessness 


_ may hazard your life as well as your property. 


Section G. This section is taken care of in the foregoing Permission 
Clause. 


CONDITION 15 is next in order and cannot be modified in any 
way. This clause is usually stated to be part of the wording attached 
to the policy. 

CONDITION 16 outlines the methods to be followed in the adjust- 
ment of a loss, particularly where there in any amount of salvage to be 
considered. It is worth your attention. 


| CONDITION 17 gives the Company an opportunity to replace the- 
_ damaged property in jieu of a cash payment. 5 


CONDITIONS 18 and 19 authorize a payee under a contract to 
‘make proof of loss in the event that the assured is either unable or un- 
willing to do so. 


CONDITION 20 deals with the method of making proof of loss; 
although the company usually will supply an adjuster who will take 
care of all technical work, it is well for the insured to study the various 
sections of this condition, as the knowledge will usually enable the two 
parties to get together much more easily and will enable the company, 


\# through the adjuster, to give much better service in the payment of 


losses and will tend to eliminate a great deal of delay. A number of 
men imagine after a fire, that their role should consist of asking for a 
cheque at an early date and should go no further. The duties of the 
assured are outlined in this and the two preceding conditions, and I 
believe that an effort on his part to accept an adjuster on his own terms 
and an attempt to get down to brass tacks without hostility or suspicion 
will result in service, satisfaction and a just claim promptly met. 


CONDITION 21 gives the company an opportunity to deal with 
the dishonest claimant in a manner that requires no interpretation. 


CONDITION 22 describes the method of adjusting any disagree- 
ment between the contracting parties and appears to be self-explanatory. 


CONDITION 23 gives the company 90 days after the proof of 
loss has been filed by the assured in which to make payment. 


CONDITION 24 requires no comment. 


I may express the hope, 


however, that it be found of less and less use as time goes on until it 


‘shall have become obsolete and be eliminated from the standard policy. 
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Water Borne Export Ship- 
ments for May 


HE water borne export shipments for the past month are practically 
covered in the list below :— ; 


Loaded at Vancouver, B.C. 


“lA cable Maru sete GL del 354,774 Japan 
ST AtalbiciwN lars ce pempeese ser enaee foot ulog ee aeceee 25 Ae SiS China 
GSN rican) IM eW ADL? ogo ence peepee een a 811,315 Japan 
OS AN Geiva@imay INANE knee nn bee eee eetone tee eerees 501,180 China 
SASSER OM INE I te teeen coe cette teed, Pees eeiom Seen 123,920 United Kingdom 
SU Ney alice s Wagga er tice cee a ok Benen ty Soe 896,381 Japan ; 
SONG idtiaseti: Wier eee 2k ek eee tee es 1,097,632 Japan 
MC arcicamcliinewen se ost oes eee 14,391 United Kingdom 
“(Cayaevabiehal WP sienaerr! © 5 ie ee 41,667 California 
sil 1@ TN Aeae Paseo an tee eee sue ete NCS re we 1,422,609 United Kingdom 
sD Heat eat sii epic ie en reeks coe eee 465,750 Japan 
viel el Peas i pea Keo oem eer aks eae 22 na oP tO ee Ree 154,685 New Zealand 
SGanadiangvomland er ayes pre ae 155,416 Australia 
Ganadianiyutlnemtehit heii esses 107,203 New Zealand 
cei Grdvikeua) ore EC Ets. sees Bee Soe II GS) Germany 
ENV UCESTEICG Va ace wee mc real SER Ga, Nin Ree 308,657 South America 
PAN IGOR seat nici wentae oe Sree bape aS Nae ese 80,275 Fiji 
SESy Dies AUTON IT oars Weten Ae Veal Rae EBs oe ese Mee aN ee 45,376 United Kingdom 
oS iniclz@lea Wittgin cho eee eee ec oee es 296,217 Japan 
SSiteel Sea Tanen, Hse aera ee eas are 25,279 United Kingdom 
ISTE 2 SIN ea vitae nee Eee Ole, cepa tees WR eae 440,170 Japan 
ei ayama Waris Cee Nase oe anton 36,428 Japan 
SMlevardeneticn Sheen keta: Ss See crn yer oA 39,085 Japan 
regN Weal ecaviclln yee ase ee ee MEIN eee 252,684 Australia 
(Can aeayaliegiale WAVnaNa etre ek eas OS Dae 207,790 ~~ China 

8,211,044 

Loaded at Fraser Mills, B.C. 

Ge Aveta e ibacu ae oot ee eee eee 525,207. aapan 
Gil Clie ty ape eee ens Ne Mihara he te are ey a Se — 1,009,674 California 
iCanadian shlighlander: se. sess 1,251,484 Australia 
“Cavmardlianm say @rani@ie se eae cece cece 478,917 Shanghai 

4 264,342 

Loaded at Chemainus, B.C. __ 

Cana diaimebiacinla tg ete seers pee 887,526 Australia 
“*CanadianmvVinihel - sme cee eee eee 845,427 China 

1,732,953 

Loaded at Victoria, B.C. 
Pau TNS eth Stas on Recess am cee ae cert ha tle 296,540 Japan 
Loaded at Powell River, B.C. 
CHIE Byunaellbce: gums VRE cet re 8 wl me A, 55,514 New Zealand 
Loaded at Blaine, Wash. 

Hl Eline eYa hl Biaiore| Cov pac Vad el an ee a Rk el Re a 542,286 California 


Recreational Uses of Forest Reserves 


HE forest reserves are steadily coming into more general use for 

recreative purposes. Each year shows an increase in the number 
of cottages erected at the various summer resorts. Camping and _ pic- 
nicking parties find healthful pleasure on the shores of the various 
lakes, and those resorts which are accessible by automobile are visited 
by considerable numbers each week-end and holidays during the season. 
—Annual Report Director of Forestry, Ottawa. 


A great many harsh things have been said about matches, but all 
the evidence goes to show that the careless users were really the 
guilty persons.—Deputy Fire Marshal G. F. Lewis, Ontario. 


' 
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A Clear Cut, Business-like 
Suggestion for Forestry 
Legislation 


HERE is so much sound logic in the following letter, published 
in The American Lumberman, that we believe the republication in 
the WESTERN LUMBERMAN to be justified : 


[Few men in the lumber industry had a clearer conception of forestry 
problems and of how the States, thru proper legislation, could help to 
solve these problems than did the late George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss. 
The widow of Mr. Gardiner went thru his old forestry files and found a 
copy of a-letter written by him in 1908 to the editor of The Outlook, and 
she has kindly sent this copy to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with her con- 
sent that it be published. Altho written fourteen years ago, it completely 
covers the situation as it exists today and embodies the best and most states- 
manlike suggestions for State legislation on forestry this paper has scen. 
It is quite appropriate that the views of this far sighted lumberman, now 
at rest, be incorporated here in connection with a summary of the State 
forestry laws, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, acknowledging the service 
Mrs. Gardiner has rendered the industry and the country in permitting pub- 
lication of this letter takes pleasure in giving it to its readers—Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


Editor, The Outlook, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

A letter recently published in the Philadelphia Press tells of a forest 
of 1500 acres of well known trees owned by William Jennings, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The trees are about thirty years old and require about ten 
years additional growth to mature them. For the purpose of taxation. 
this property has been assessed at its present market value, placing the 
owner under an obligation to pay taxes, not only this year, but each 
year until cut, notwithstanding there is no annual income and it can be 
marketed but once. As the owner can not afford this annual tax, he has 
no choice but to cut the trees before maturity. 


This instance illustrates the principal obstacle to the propagation 
of forests for the use of future generations. 

Thus far natural forests have furnished the people an abundance of 
cheap building material, but the supply is so reduced that in a few 
years it practically will be exhausted. 

Beyond doubt, this subject should be of great interest to the people 
of the various States. The President and the Forest Service have sec- 
ured ‘mportant legislation by Congress for the protection and preserva- 
tion of our natural forests, but little that is practical has been done by the 
State governments to conserve the timber supply owned by ind‘viduals, 
or to encourage them to propagate forests in such States as were origin- 
ally treeless and in those from which the fore:ts have been cut. It be- 
hooves the State governments to secure early and general co-operation 
of land cwners through legislation which recognizes the following 
fundamental requirements: 

First: That the production of a forest must show a prospective 
profit to the owner before there will be any considerable undertaking 
in that direction. 

Second: The State must exempt from taxation all lands set aside 
for the production of forests. Congress can not exempt property of 
this kind. It must be done by State legislatures. 

Third: That in consideration of the exemption of such lands from 
taxation the State should acquire an interest in the property to the extent 
that it can say when and in what manner the trees may be cut; otherwise 
there will be no assurance that the land set aside for forestry will be 
used for that purpose a sufficient length of time for growth to maturity. 
In many cases the successors of the persons planting the forests cut 
the timber before maturity so as to use the lands for other purposes, 
sacrificing the interest which the State would have acquired indirectly 
by loss of taxes on the property during previous years. 

In a broad way, the State laws must be framed to encourage the 
propagation of forests in small estates rather than in large holdings, so 
that the plantings will be widely scattered over the whole State and can 
easily and cheaply be protected from fire by their owners. The expense 
to the owners of protecting from fire and l:ve stock a large forest until 
maturity would be too great and too uncertain for any one to engage in 
such an undertaking. 

There is a mistaken idea among a large number of people that the 
lumbermen, who have cut the timber and who at present and heretofore 
have owned timber lands, are under certain obligations to forest them for 
the benefit of future generations. There is no obligation whatever beyond 
that of any individual. The people have had the benefit from abundance 
of cheap bu Iding material since the manufacture of lumber began in this 
country. Considering the magnitude of the lumber industry and the 
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great number of people engaged in it, the fortunes made have been com- 
paratively few and moderate in cize, quite in contrast with those made in 
iron and other industries. 
Respectfully yours, . 
GEORGE S. GARDINER, 
Laurel, Miss., Jan. 28, 1908. 


The Westward March of 
the “Prees 


EAVE nature alone and she will generally make a valiant effort 


to repair the damage that man has wrought, thus, the determinaticn 


of our early settlers in Saskatchewan to make every inch of ground 
fit for wheat by ruthlescly eliminating every stick and twig larger than 
a blade of grass is now being attended to by Mother Nature in her 
own way. 


This elimination of all growing things to make room for wheat 
stalks may have saved a little time in handling machinery and probably — 
gave a few more acres and produced a few more bushels of wheat in the 
first place, but the settlers are paying for it now. All the humus taken 
out of the soil, nothing to stop the drift in every wind, no trees to 
attract the moisture, nothing but a barren, wind-cwept prairie, save 
where some farmer has made a weak attempt to plant a few trees. 


Time was, and not so many years back, when the difficulty in cen- 
tral Saskatchewan was to ripen grain. Oats would grow almost like 
corn, and be lush and green when the first killing frost caught them. 
This was because the trees and clumps of bushes were plentiful and 
induced copious rains. Once these were cut down to make more room 
for wheat the country gradually dried up, and where formerly there 
was really too much rain there is now not nearly enough. If we elimin- 
ate the tree we must expect to pay for our folly in other ways, and in 
Alberta_and Saskatchewan the farmers have paid and are paying. 


Nature, however, is coming to the rescue. The tree line is advancing 
west and if we encourage the growth and help the good work along there 
is no reason why in course of time the drought districts will be to a 
large extent eliminated and the climate revert to what it was fifteen 
years ago, when the average rainfall could almost be depended upon 
to satisfy our requirements. 


Encourage Tree Planting 


What has happened in the United States middle west is also hap- 
pening on the Canadian prairies, namely, the tree-line, which fifty years 
ago, was located a comparatively short distance west of the Missicsipp: 
and Red rivers, has advanced several hundred miles into what was 
formerly the bald prairie. The line has not advanced bodily, but 
“Sslands” and groves of trees are today to be found like outposts in 
districts where there were formerly no trees. This ‘s believed to be 
due to the fact that the progress of settlement has stopped, more or 
less completely, prairie fires and given the trees a chance. Progress 
westward has been slow because the prevailng winds are from the 
west, and tree seeds are carried largely by wind. In the last fifteen 
years, however, the rate of advance has been more rapid largely be- 
cause of the more determined fight against prairie fires. Trees are now 
spreading southward from the well established forest along the Saskat- 
chewan. In addition to this normal process of forest growth individuals 
and communities have planted groves all over the west. The Domin‘on 
forest nursery station at Indian Head has sent out over sixty million 
trees to forty thousand farmers in the last twenty years, and this with 
civic and school planting is helping to change the appearance of the 
prairies. 2 


Tree Planting in Canada 


HIS is the season of the year when tree planting is being actively 

carried on throughout Canada. Iu Ontario and Quebec, farmers 
are improving their woodlots by planting seedling trees sent out from — 
the provincial forest nursery stations at St. Williams and Berthierville. 
respectively ; and in both provinces there is considerable activity in re- 
gard to municipal forests, particularly in Ontario, where the first plant- 
ing work is being done on some of the newly established county forests. 
In the Prairie Provinces about five million seedlings and cuttings, all 
told, will be sent out from the Indian Head and Sackatoon forest nurs- 
ery stations of the Dominion Forestry Branch. These are all for plant- 
ing shelter-belts on farms. Besides this, these same nursery stations are 
sending out a considerable quantity of planting material and true seeds 
for planting and sowing on different Dominion forest reserves. This 
is only a beginning in reforestation, but it indicates that the tide is at 
last turned in that direction. ; 
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Western Canada has Great limber 
i CSOULCes 


| One-Fifth of Available Supply in Prairie Provinces—Lumber May Make West a Manufac- 
) turing Country. 
By J. L. PAYNE 


T is estimated that in the whole Dominion there are 1,065,000,000,000 readily practicable. Such raw materials as we possess could with the 
| board measurement feet of standing timber. Of this, 360,000,000,000 best results be turned into manufactured commodities. As far back as 
| feet are located in British Columbia and 200,000,000,000 feet in the 1917 our slow-moving Dominion bureau of statistics calculated the value 
prairie provinces. Thus more than half of the timber resources of the of “timber, lumber and their re-manufactures” for the whole of Canada 
country are in the west; and that is a fact of very considerable import- at $225,522,189. The basic materials may not have had a market 
| ance. It has in it the potentiality of large industrial development since value of 25 per cent. of that substantial sum. 
wood is a basic raw material which is steadily increasing in value. For Resources in Pulp 
fe ound economic reasons it may be assumed that the days of comparatively Among our western forest resources pulp-wood holds a prominent 
___ cheap lumber are past. They cannot return; for the available supply place. We should, so far as possible, do two things: First, take all 
: is dwindling somewhat rapidly. necessary means to conserve the present supply of raw material; and 
iy Not All Accessible second, turn what we cut into pulp, paper and the scores of other 
In the first place, not more than half of the thousand billion feet articles of which pulp is the foundation. It could be done. Potentiality 
of standing timber of all species is accessible for commercial purposes. may thus be made a positive concept. In that way, and that way alone, 
Necessity may at some time compel men to carry their search for timber can we realize on a great natural asset. Of its present value there can 
into regions which cannot now be reached, by reason of the lack of be no doubt. Of its future value, no one may even hazard an estimate. 
__ transportation; but it may be taken for granted that the total volume Manitoba’s Advantageous Position 
of available timber is not more than 500,000,000,000 feet. Of that vast 
quantity less than half is suitable for the saw. It can be used only 
for the manufacture of pulp and for such purposes as railway ties, posts, 
and so on. 
Reduced to a practical bacis, it might be said that we have enough 


The growth of the pulp and pulpwood industry in Canada has been 
very rapid during recent years. In 1914 the total quantity of pulp manu- 
factured was 934,700 tons. Four years later the production was 1,557,193 
tons. At the same time we are exporting a million cords of pulpwood 
. . : : ; : per annum. This development is due in large measure to the fact that 
standing timber to keep our lumber industry going for from sixty to the native supply of pulpwood is all but exhausted in the eastern States, 
eighty years and our pulp and paper mills for less than one hundred years. where nearly all the big American paper mills are located. It is now 

May Last Forever clearly realized that the base of manufacture must be shifted westward. 
| With re-forestation made a definite policy of the provinces, in co- In the meantime and under any circumstances our neighbors will pro- 
| operation with the Dominion and energetically and courageously carried bably be compelled to look to. Canada more and more for pulp and its 
| out, existing timber resources might be made indefinitely lasting. Scien- products. In that fact lies large possibilities for our western provinces. 
tific reforestation in our day, and in a country like Canada, does not Manitoba is in a particularly advantageous position to produce pulp for 
mean the planting of trees and waiting while they grow. Nature will all her domestic needs and for export. 
do all the planting that is neces:ary. It means the giving of natural 
plantations a fair chance to develop, the prevention of fires and the stop- 
ping of destructive logging. If we have one-fifth of the country’s timber 
| supply in the prairie provinces, and have any vision of what may be done 
___with it, further time should not be lost in giving effect to the most 


Bpproved measures looking to protection. was inexhaustible. Fire did still a greater damage, and left behind it 

Must be Manufactured Here an area forever useless for timber growing. There were a few restric- 

The west should not count on always being only a food producing tions against waste, and little precaution against fire. Today we are 

part of the Dominion. With its timber and coal resources, and possibly confronted with the cost. Yet scientific reforestation may do much 

oil, it should have in view the building up of industrial centres which to conserve what supply is left and give nature a reasonable chance to 

_ would not only contribute to the prosperity of the prairie provinces, but carry on reproduction. This means looking a long way ahead; but now 

create a home market for food-stuffs of inestimable value. The in- is the time to begin. Every year of delay counts heavily in the final 
choate resources of our western forests make that not only possible but — result. 


Unions Agree to Stop Re- Timber Preservation Grows 
: striction of Output in Importance 


HE increased demand for permanent timber structures is shown in 


a recent report of the Service Bureau of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association. 


Protection Essential 


There was a time when our forest resources were believed to be 
illimitable, and lumbering was carried on with a prodigality which had 
something to do with the present situation. The lumbermen wasted as 
they cut deeper and deeper into the supply on the assumption that it 


NIONS in the construction trades in the United States have agreed 


: 7” cease restriction of output, among other benefits arising out of 
the Landis award, which is already showing results in the impetus it is : us 
giving to building for the 1922 season. Why this should be so is readily Over 2,400,000,000 board feet of timber for various purposes were 
seen when statistics show that whereas a bricklayer laid an average of PTSSUTE treated in 1921 by the 122 wood preserving plants in opera- 
1,500 bricks a day before the war, he laid only an average of 500 a day tion throughout the United States, thereby surpassing the 1920 record 


in 1921. by nearly 17 per. cent. Approximately equal amounts were treated with 

coal-tar creosote and with zinc chloride, the standard wood preservatives. 

_ That in itself was bad enough. He was only doing one third of a To treat this wood 51,375,360 pounds of zinc chlorides, with an 

fair day’s work. But let us go a little further into the question. absorption of one-half pound per cubic foot, and 79,384,326 gallons of 

Pe The bricklayer’s wage before the war was about $5 a day. In 1921 creosote, with an absorption of 5 to over 20 pounds per cubic foot, were 
it was more like $10 a day. required, 


Ease of handling and the permanence of well-treated wood at 
low cost are given as the reason for the increased demand. The 
proper use of a wood preservative adds a new quality to timber which 
enhances its value as a construction material. 


Figure it out. It took in 1921 three men at $10 a day to do the work 
that one man at $5 a day did in 1914. In other words, it cost in brick- 
layer’s labor, to say nothing of the unskilled labor, $30 to lay 1,500 bricks 


z eas against $5 in 1914. The material treated consisted mainly of construction timbers for 

Is it any wonder that the building trades have languished during wharf, bridge, highway, mining and building purposes, piling, telephone 
the past two or three years, or that the pact against restriction of output and power poles, ties, fence posts, wood blocks for street paving and 
should see an immediate resuscitation? for factory floors, and timber for miscellaneous uses. 
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Its original allocation under the Better Housing scheme exhausted, 
the City of Victoria is pressing the Provincial Government *for more 
funds for use in building wooden houses for returned soldiers. The 
city already has completed a building programme of considerable por- 
tions, but it has on hand a large number of applications for housing loans 
from returned men who are considered excellent “risks.” It is anxious 
to aid these men to build homes for themselves and at the same time 
help to create work for the unemployed. 


Mayor William Marchant has come forward recently with an al- 
ternate scheme which is really an extension of the original housing 
scheme. He proposes that, if no more money is available under the 
Better Housing Act, that the city go ahead and borrow money on its 
general credit and loan it out to suitable persons who wish to build 
homes. He was written to Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, 
who has charge of housing matters as far as the Provincial Govern- 
ment is concerned, and has asked him to send along some more housing 
money if he has it to spare. The city of Nelson recently received a 
new housing grant, the Mayor points out. 


Building in Victoria took a sudden spurt forward in May when 
buildings started were valued at twice the figure of May, 1921. Home 
building has not been so active for some years, but it is retarded by the 
fact that rented houses are a relatively poor investment now and that it 
is cheaper to buy houses than to erect them in any case. Up the Island, 
however, building is active in many directions. In the farming districts, 
particularly, new homes are going up apace. The home market, in 
fact, is becoming more and more important to Island lumbermen. 


When new equipment improvements have been completed the Al- 
berni Pacific Lumber Company’s mill near Port Alberni, will be one of the 
most up-to-date plants in British Columbia and its capacity will be in- 
creased at least forty per cent. Aletrations in the mill’s machinery are 
proceeding rapidly, and at present a new turbine and generator are be- 
ing installed. 

sritish Columbia lumbermen should get together and make a big 
effort to increase their business in New Zealand, C. B. Jones, a prom- 
inent Victoria businessman who has just returned from a six months’ 
business tour in New Zealand, declared in an address to the directors 
of the Victoria Chamber of Commerce recently. Lumber was always 
in heavy demand in New Zealand and New Zealand business men 
were ready to give Canada preference in their trade, he asserted. 


“They already have given you the advantage of a ten per cent. 
tariff preference,” he pointed out, “and they want to do business with 
you. All you need to do is to establish your connections, send only 
high quality goods and ask a price that will compete with that asked 
by United States firms.” —_—_—__—— 

Tenders for the purchase of the two partially-built lumber-carrying 
schooners, under construction by the Victoria Shipowners Limited here, 
have been called by the Department of Marine. One of the barkentines 
on the stocks is about sixty per cent. completed, while the other is be- 
tween twenty and thirty per cent. finished. Sale of these hulls is the 
first definite step taken by the federal government to untangle the diffi- 
culties arising from excessive costs and other factors that made the 
shipowners’ programme of co-operative shipbuilding a failure. 

The Company was formed here after the Armistice to build four 
wooden barkentines for the lumber trade from British Columbia. The 


vessels were to cast $25,000 each, with the Dominion government pay- 
ing seventy per cent. of the cost and the company’s 801 Victoria share- 
holders the balance. When the “Simon F. Tolmie,” the first barkentine 
to be launched, left the ways December, 1920, it was realized that costs 
had far exceeded estimates and the government, by virtue of its first 
mortgage, stepped in and stopped work on the two other vessels. The 
“Tolmie” has made one voyage to the Orient and is regarded as a first- 
class ship of her class. 


The Blue Funnel line has recommenced export business from 
Victoria after a lapse of time. Resumption of business will be marked 
by the early arrival of the liner “Tyndareus,” which will load 3,500,000 
feet of squares for Japan. 


Eighty-five tons of box shooks, supplied by the Cameron Lumber 


Company, will be shipped to Australia on the Canadian Government — 


Merchant Marine freighter “Canadian Britisher” in June. The S. S. 
“Canadian Highlander” at the time of writing, is due in Victoria to 
load lumber for Australia. The Canadian Britisher also is expected 
to load 600,000 feet of lumber at the Victoria lumber and Manufacturing 
Company’s mill at Chemainus and will complete her cargo at the Genoa 


Bay Lumber Company’s mill at Genoa Bay. 
‘ 


An exhaustive survey of timber lying behind Campbell River, Van- 
couver Island, is being made at present. A party of fourteen surveyors 
and cruisers is busy straightening out the lines of timber limits in this 
section. ———— 


The Victoria Council is now negotiating with the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for the acquisition of timber limits outside the city where a 
wood camp for unemployed will be established late this summer. 
city plans to give men work cutting cord wood next winter instead of 
handing out doles. The city also is considering a new plan for allow- 


ing unemployed to cruise about Gulf waters and gather in saw logs 
g ploy g g 


which have gone adrift for use either by saw mills or for cord wood. 


H. P. Holker and Company, Ltd., has been incorporated to build 
small homes for sale on the outskirts of Victoria. H. P. Holker is head 
of the company, which is capitalized at $10,000. 


There is a big market for British Columbia lumber in Java, accord- 
ing to J. A. Smidt, of Groningen, who visited Victoria recently as the 
agent of the Dutch government to investigate the possibility of settling 
large numbers of Dutch farmers in this province. The Dutch planters 
in the East Indies are in real need of lumber, he declared. ‘There is 
plenty of lumber in Java,” he explained, “but the timber is located in 
reserves and the government is reluctant to have it cut. The soft 
woods of British Columbia are just what is required to give to the 


Dutch Indies a supply which is essential for building construction. — 


Large quantities of steel construction material annually are shipped from 
the United States but in a tropical country like the Indies we must have 
wood.” SSS 


The Provincial Government and the interests which have been 
negotiating for the establishment of a big pulp and paper mill at Prince 
George have come to a deadlock so that construction will not go ahead 
this year, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, announced recently. 
Mr. Pattullo said that after having been granted other large conces- 
sions by the government the mill syndicate was now asking for a 
thirty-year royalty. This has never been granted in British Columbia, 
said Mr. Pattullo, and would create a precedent which, he told the prin- 
cipals at a conference in Montreal, the government would not consider. 
In Chicago a short time ago Mr. Pattullo interviewed interests which are 


considering financing the mill project and assured them that their pro- 


posals would receive sympathetic consideration by the government. 


Douglas S. Cole, Junior Trade Commissioner of the Commercial 
Intelligence Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ot: 
tawa, arrived in Victoria recently and declared that on his present visit 
he had noticed greatly increased activity in the lumber industry and a 
steady revival of building. He is on the Coast to confer with manufac- 
turers and aid them as much as possible in increasing their export trade 
to the Orient. —_——_——— 


Victoria lumbermen got together the other day and launched a 
vigorous protest against the action of the city in buying creosoted timbers 


new million-dollar viaduct which will span the Inner Harbor. The lum- 
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and B. E. Poucher, financiers, Wilson Sherman Kinnear, 
dustrial and efficiency engineer, and Rev. 


| learned, however, that the party had big developments in mind. 
¢ _ properties upon which options were taken are purchased a pulp mill and 


_ been re-organized in preparation for a big expansion of business. 


bermen pointed out that there were creosoting plants in British Colum- 
bia and that there was no need for going to the United States for the 
timber, especially as Douglas Fir is regarded as the very best wood ob- 
tainable for the purpose. This was very poor treatment for British Col- 
-umbia industry, they argued. 

As a matter of fact, the Council had nothing directly to do with the 
matter, as the Canadian Bridge Company, contractors for the bridge, 
had charge of the buying of bridge timbers. The Company explained 
that it had found difficulty in securing the desired timbers in British 

- Columbia and had been forced to go to Seattle for them. 


The visit of leading New York financiers to Vancouver Island re- 


. cently to inspect timber limits has stirred Island lumbermen with the 
expectation that as a result of the visit, big timber and lumber develop- 


Richard C. Patterson 
celebrated in- 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
famous divine and author, composed the party which made an exten- 
sive tour of the Island. The party, it is understood, took options on 
100,000 acres of timber land with a view to exploiting it. Mr. Hillis 
already owns big tracts of timber on Barclay Sound, on the West Coast, 
but he declared that his present visit was merely a vacation. It is 
If the 


ments will be carried out on the West Coast. 


a sawmill will be established, it is understood, and negotiations looking 


towards such a scheme are under way. 


James Leigh and Sons, the pioneer Victoria lumber company, has 
Under 
the new incorporation the company will be known as Leigh’s Mills Ltd. 


The concern is capitalized at $200,000, and its head office is in Vic- 


-toria. John Llewellyn Leigh was named president and managing director 
and Sidney M. Leigh, vice-president and director. 

f Reorganization of the Leigh Company is but a preliminary to im- 
portant developments in the firm’s business, heads of the concern told 
the WESTERN LUMBERMAN. The Company is planning to increase 


its dry kiln space by the construction of new kilns and will make 


alterations in its mill machinery calculated to speed up the output of the 
plant. Final plans for these alterations, however, have not been an- 
nounced yet. The most important improvement to be undertaken will 
be the establishment of a small shingle mill to be operated in conjunction 
with the sawmill. When the shingle mill is first opened it will contain 
one Acme shingle machine. 


The Company, in pressing its plans for increased business, is going 


after the rail trade more strongly than ever. 


Frank criticism of industrial operators who refuse to give preference 
to white men in selecting employees was voiced by Attorney-General 
Manson at an unemployment conference with municipal authorities in 
Victoria recently. During the conference it was pointed out that large 
numbers of Orientals are still employed at many points throughout 
British Columbia, particularly in the lumber, logging and shingle indus- 
tries and in other lines. Mr. Manson announced that the Provincial 
Department of Labor, of which he is the head, would carry out a com- 
plete survey to ascertain exactly how many Orientals are being em- 
ployed in various industries. Then an appeal would be issued to the 
employers of Orientals to give preference to white men, many of whom 
are out of work at present, he said. 


“If we had the hearty co-operation of the employers in attending 
to this situation, I am satisfied that we would have our difficulties 
solved,” Mr. Manson asserted. “We might have some Orientals un- 
employed, but let them go back to their own country. We want British 
Columbia to be a white province. The Retail Merchants Association, 
through its provincial executive, is attacking this problem very vigor- 
ously and organized labor has been doing so for many years. Others 
should do likewise. Although the desired results in entirety may not 
be immediate, yet they will be certain in the end.” 

Meanwhile Vancouver Island loggers complain about) the diffi- 
culty of getting men who want to work outside the cities. The men 
prefer to stay in the towns to getting out in the woods and making 
money, it is declared. Unemployed leaders reply that in many places 
loggers are not paid enough to justify them taking on jobs. The policy 
of civic authorities in cutting off all relief to unemployed, however, is 
forcing men out into the camps and farms. 


The forest fire season has started in real earnest and threatens to 

be a very serious one for British Columbia forests, according to reports 
received by the Forest Branch of the Lands Department in Victoria. 

Fires are burning at the time of writing in many parts of the province, 

and, fanned by heavy winds and aided by continued dry weather, are 
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giving forest fighters the utmost difficulty. To date the Vancouver 
district, embracing Vancouver Island and the Gulf Island, has seen a 
larger number of fires than any other section, but apparently the nor- 
thern section of the province, from Prince Rupert inland and along 
the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, has suffered most. It 
is quite impossible yet, however, to make any estimate of the damage 
done by the outbreaks. At the time of writing twenty fires have been 
reported in the Vancouver district: Cranbrook, twelve; Kamloops, four- 
teen; Cariboo, six; Nelson, fourteen; Prince George, two; Vernon, 
seven. By the time this is printed, however, the number undoubtedly 
will have risen greatly unless altered weather conditions halt the progress 
of the fires. 


Two thousand acres of logged-off land on Vancouver Island have 
been ordered burned over during the last two weeks by Hon. T. D. 
Pattullo, Minister of Lands, in an effort to forestall forest fires. Lands 
covered by slashings and old logs are most inflammable, experts under 
Mr. Pattullo explain. In fact, some of such areas are like tinder after 
a few weeks of dry weather. The burning of these lands is being 
done with thoroughness and after the work is finished there is nothing 
left but a black landscape of cinders—poor food for forest fires. For- 
est experts declare that natural reforestation proceeds with greater ra- 
pidity and better trees are produced on such areas than if the new crop 
had to work its way up through the slashings. Orders of the Forest 
Branch make it compulsory for loggers to burn over slashed areas in 
conjunction with the government officials. Burning of slashed areas 
will not proceed during the present spell of hot weather. In fact, if 
the present heat continues burning may be postponed altogether until 
the fall. Se 


Japan’s demand for lumber, which suddenly dropped off a few 
weeks ago, will be renewed in the near future, Island lumbermen_ be- 
lieve. In the meantime increase in the rail trade has taken the place 
of the big Japanese orders, which pulled the Island sawmill industry 
out of the rut early this year and caused the re-opening of logging 
camps in all timber districts. 


“Japan should be back in the British Columbia market in two 
months,” G. H. Walton, owner of the Sidney Mills, Ltd., and one of 
the furthest-sighted lumbermen on the Island, said recently. “Japanese 
speculators bought so heavily that they overtaxed the handling capacities 
of the country and there has been congestion on a huge scale, but this, 
I believe, is a temporary condition.” Mr. Walton’s view carries all the 
more weight inasmuch as he predicted in an interview printed by THE 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN a short time ago, exactly what has hap- 
pened in connection with Japanese business. He warned the industry 
to look for a big drop in the Japanese market and he was right. But 
he regards this drop as a natural result of too heavy buying and as a 
passing development. In fact, Island lumbermen are expecting Japan 
and China to remain a very big factor in the British Columbia lumber 
industry permanently. 


If the rail trade had not picked up a short time ago Island mills 
would ‘have been hard pressed, for all the biggest plants were depend- 
ing, to a great extent, upon the Japanese market. No new Japanese 
orders are being placed with Island mills at present, lumbermen state. 
Some mills are still cutting on orders contracted early this year, but they 
are getting no new business from the Orient. The rail trade, however, is 
brighter today than during any time since 1920. Mills are booking 
big orders for the eastern and prairie markets now and the demand from 
the middle western states is growing rapidly. 


Many orders which are coming this way now are to replace de- 
pleted stocks in the east. Some of the eastern mills, to fill big orders 
from the United States, have been forced to come west to B. C. mills 
for supplies. 


Some Island mills, notably the Cameron Lumber Company’s big 
plant in Victoria, have started to cut large orders for the Atlantic sea- 
board for shipment via the Panama Canal. This has been a prospective 
market for some time, but until lately the price offered has not been 
high enough to induce Island mills to enter the business. 


It is expected that box lumber will be in pretty big demand this sum- 
mer and fall, as the fruit industry is turning from barrels to boxes for 
fruit packing. 


Reduced rates which Canadian railways plan to put into effect soon 
will strengthen the position of the B. C. lumber industry, Island lum- 
bermen believe. The new railway rates, it is thought, would practically 
absorb the increased price of lumber to Eastern provinces and states. 
The public might as well realize now as any other time that advanced 
production costs will prevent lumber from dropping back to pre-war 
prices ever again, lumbermen declare. The lumberman today has to 
pay greatly increased stumpage and royalty charges, workmen’s com- 
pensation and forest protection charges and prices naturally have ad- 
vanced. But the Eastern buyers do not seem to appreciate the neces- 
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sity for this increase and they have hesitated to buy. This spring, 
however, after a five-year postponement of building, the east has been 
compelled to buy. These orders have been closed on the old price list. 
If lumbermen attempted to put new advanced prices into effect imme- 
diately buying might be halted, but if the railway rate reductions are 
made the increase will be absorbed without friction between the west- 
ern producer and the eastern dealers. 


The shingle market has kept stride with the lumber market, accord- 
ing to Pete McCarter, head of the McCarter Shingle Company, of Vic- 
toria. The eastern Canadian market is exceedingly good right now, he 
says, and the American market is showing signs of improving. The 
prairie market, though, is still rather dull. 


The latest development at that busiest of logging centres, Cowichan 
Lake, is the establishment of a logging camp on Menzies Point by Wil- 
liam Grossleg and associates. One side is operated at the camp at present. 
The camp stand at the “narrows” of the Lake and is nearer the outlet 
than the other camps further west. 


Cowichan Lake, as a logging centre, is in the middle of an unpre- 
cedented boom just now. Henry March, oldest white resident of the 
Lake, and pioneer logger, was down in Victoria the other day to take men 
up to his camp on Honeymoon Bay, and he said he had never expected 
to see the Lake so busy. When Mr. March first landed in the Lake 
country they were logging around the Narrows with oxen over old skid 
roads which still lie, half rotted, along the shore. Now the James Log- 
ging Company, the Genoa Logging Company and the Hemmingsen 
camps are using the most up-to-date methods and machinery known, and 
probably are cutting more logs in a day than the old camps did in a 
month. The lumberjacks used to live mostly on beans in the old days. 
Now they’re feeding them on seven-course meals, such as you find at a 
Pek horel: 


Mr. March is planning to increase his operations and is getting in 
new machinery for his camp. He has a contract to supply logs to the 
Cameron Lumber Company for use at its mills in Victoria and Genoa 
Bay. The March camp is cutting a magnificent stand of timber south 
of the “narrows.” 


Forest FiresinCentral Interior 


Sporadic Outbreak of Fire Followed Sudden Dry Spell With 
Startling Suddenness 


OLLOWING a backward spring, and unusually cold weather to a 

late period, the hot spell that has been experienced in Central British 
Columbia emerged with startling suddenness from clouded skies, and 
with equal suddenness brought a sporadic outbreak of forest fires in the 
central interior. On May 27, these outbreaks were heralded by whisps 
of smoke rising into the sky, like the signal fires of ancient Indian tribes. 
In a few days’ time, fanned by a high wind, as unusual in that part of 
B. C. as the very late spring, the fires spread with alarming rapidity. 

Although the damage to timber is very small, in comparison to the 
area of the timber stand in this part of the province, the forest branch, 
reinforced by every available man that could be hunted up by the police, 
who did the recruiting of the army of men turned into the woods to fight 
fire, has had a big task in keeping the fires out of the big timber areas, 
where, had it secured a hold, incalculable damage might have resulted. 

Near Prince George local fires menaced the Northern Construction 
Company’s camp, but owing to the ease with which a volunteer force 
of men was organized from the town, the fire was fought to a standstill 
before it did more damage than the’ destruction of District Engineer 
Vassar’s house, near the P. G. E. 
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Serious damage was done to the new Foreman Lumber Company’s 
camp, located a few miles east of Prince George on the G. T. P. The 
fire at this point started, across the Fraser River, and some miles back, 
but driven by a high wind it raced to the river bank, hesitated there 
for a few moments as it gathered momentum for the leap, and whirled 
across the Fraser, in flood, and into the Foreman Lumber Company’s 
timber. Six camps, scattered through the woods, were licked up in the 
flames, and only the hard work of a crew of 150 men, rushed out to the 
camp from Prince George by special train, saved the mill and the logs 
on the skids. 

At Castle River, near McBride, about half way between Prince 
George and the mountains, a fine stand of about six sections of merchant- 
able timber was fire killed in a high wind from a blaze started by a 
careless camper. S 

On the west cide of Prince George a fire started at Otway, a small 
station on the G. T. P., and caused some anxiety in the city as the 
wind carried it towards the old Fort George townsite. The clearing in 
the townsite area saved the situation here, and the fire was controlled 
in this direction, but it mounted into some good timber on the hills west 
of Prince George and did material damage there. This fire consumed 
300,000 feet of logs owned by the Briscoe Lumber Company, and some 
300 cords of wood were also burned. 

On the Mud River a fire expanding over an area of about ten 
miles threatened the timber limits owned by the J. D. McArthur Com- 
pany, but the dropping of the wind saved the situation to some extent, 
and a crew of men was able to control the spread of this fire before it 
gained a hold in the heavy timber. 


The causes of these fires has been traced to careless burning by | 
settlers, and the usual haphazard camp fire causes. The forest depart- 
ment is gathering evidence in all directions and intends to launch a 
number of prosecutions as soon as the situation in the timber is less 
dangerous than it is at present and attention can be turned in the direc- 
tion of punishment for the fires that have been set. 


Prince George Pulp yim 
Project Shelved 


Negotiations Between Minister of Lands Pattullo and Fraser 
Timber Syndicate Broken Off 


Gis the last issue of the WESTERN LUMBERMAVN, the high 
hopes entertained by the people of the Prince George country for 
the establishment of a pulp mill in that section of the province have been 
shattered, insofar as the immediate future is concerned. That the ulti- 
mate development of the huge stand of timber, which is conceded to be 
more suitable for pulp mill purposes than anything else, will be by pulp 
milling interests, there is no doubt, but the failure of negotiations that 
have been proceeding over a long period, after a final meeting between 
the principals early in May, has broken up the immediate prospect. 


While in the east on departmental business, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Minister of Lands for British Columbia, met the members of the Fraset 
Timber Syndicate, who were principals in the proposed pulp mill con- 
struction. The Fraser Timber Syndicate owns a stand of about 200 
sections of timber in the Dome Creek district of the upper Fraser River. 
The syndicate has held this timber for some time, in the form of its 
present ownership, which dates back from the timber staking days of | 
1909-1910. The members of the syndicate are all men well known in 
the eastern Canadian industrial world and chief among the members 
of the syndicate, in the matter of the negotiations with Mr. Pattullo, 
were Frank Jones, president of the Canada Cement Company, and 
Angus McLean, president of the Bathurst Company, of Bathurst, N. B. | 

For about two years this syndicate of industrial chieftains and 
financiers has been making an exhaustive investgiation into the problem 
of turning the pulp timber of the upper Fraser River country into pulp, 
and turning the pulp immediately. into newsprint for the middle western 
United States market. This investigation has been very thorough, and 
it has determined that the investment necessary to make the undertaking 
a success would have to be a very large one, as the long railway haul 
and high freight rates would make it impossible to ship anything but 
the finished product, newsprint. In order to manufacture newsprint an 
investment of about $7,000,000 was contemplated. 

The easterners had apparently decided to go ahead with their under- 
taking in the Fort George district providing the government would meet 
them in certain matters of fixed charges. In the first instance the mem> 
bers of the eastern syndicate, who were conducting negotiations with 
the government, objected to the classification of trees over a certain 
dimension, growing upon pulp timber land, these being held to be saw 
logs, whether used in the manufacture of pulp or put through a sawmill, 
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This matter was adjusted by Mr. Pattullo, who caused an amendment 
to be made to the Forest Act to better define pulp wood, and in this 
amendment to the Act, which was passed at Victoria in December last, 
it was enacted that the lieutenant governor in council could declare any 
timber to be pulp wood on it being shown to his satisfaction that the 
timber is below the standard for utilization for saw-milling purposes in 
the district in which it is cut. 


It was generally believed when this amendment was put through, that 
the way was paved for the development of a pulp and paper mill, without 
any further serious obstacle. Following the pascage of this legislation 
there occurred a hiatus in the negotiations, which continued until the 
meeting, in Montreal, between the minister and the members of the syn- 
dicate, at which the final discussion took place last month, and it became 
clear that the syndicate wanted an amendment to the Forest Act to fix 
the royalty on pulp timber for a certain period, in a similar manner to 
that in which the royalty on saw timber is fixed by the Timber Royalties 
Act of 1914. 


The minister of lands stated that he was not prepared to recommend 
‘to the government the amendment of the act to fix a royalty on pulp 
timber as required by the syndicate at Montreal. The pulp people took 
the stand that before they invested the huge sum necessary to establish 
a pulp and paper mill here they must have their charges definitely fixed, 
-and that with the matter of the royalty charge, left in its present status, 
when it can be raised at any moment by order in council, the door was 
left open to any unfriendly government to tax the industry unduly. 
While in Prince George on his way we-t Minister of Lands Pattullo, 
in an interview with your correspondent, stated that it was his intention 
to advertise the Fort George district’s stand of raw material as a pulp 
mill proposition ready for development by capital. This advertising, he 
stated, would be carried on in such parts of the world where it would 
be likely to find encouragement for the development of this industry. 
The minister stated that from enquiries that had been received by his 
department it was apparent that there was a very active interest in the 
pulp timber stand of the upper Fraser River country, and it was his 
intention to call for tenders for the whole block of timber, cruised by 
the government for pulp mill purposes, such tenders to be in the hands 
of the government in about eighteen months. 


A.C. Frost Winning Through 


Big Giscome Mill Ready to Run and Chicago Lumberman Win- 
ning Fight to Finance Operations 


ARLY in the month of May, A. C. Frost, the Chicago lumberman 
who is working hard to get the big Giscome Mill on the G. T. P. 
under operation, after about six years of idleness, surprised some people 
to whom he owes money on logging operations, by sending in a con- 
siderable sum to clear up claims against the logs that were taken out 
during the winter, against which liens had been filed, and proceedings 
started. A further sum of money is expected, to clear up other court 
claims, and Mr. Frost is now on his way to the central interior to start 
the mill in operation. The mill is all ready to commence cutting. 


The Giscome Mill is the largest equipment along the line of the 
G. T. P., and the recommencement of operations at that point will mark 
a new era in lumbering in central British Columbia. 


Cletrac Makers Expand 


Capitalization of The Cleveland Tractor Co. Will Be Doubled 
to form Allyne-Zeder Motors. Tractor, Truck and Motor 
Car to be Manufactured. 


HE Cleveland Tractor Co., makers of Cletracs, will be reorganized 
as the Allyne-Zeder Motors Co. to manufacture and market the new 
six-cylinder car which is being designed by F. M. Zeder, formerly chief 
engineer of the Willys Corporation and the Studebaker Corporation. 
The reorganization will be brought about by adding approximately 
$5,000,000 of new capital to the present assets of The Cleveland Tractor 
Co., resulting in a corporation with a capital of $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock and 200,000 shares of no par common stock. It is not expected 
that there will be a public offering of the new stock as the entire 1ssue 
will be taken by private subscription. [ 
A new corporation subsidiary to the Allyne-Zeder Motors Co. will 
be organized under the name of The Cleveland Tractor Co. and will 
continue the marketing of Cletracs through its present distributors and 
dealers. A new one-ton truck embodying advanced details in design, 
engineered by Rollin H. White, will be added to the Cletrac line in the 
near future. The reorganization plan is practically ready for submis- 
sion to the stockholders of The Cleveland Tractor Co., and the co-opera- 
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tion of several of the larger stockholders practically assures its adoption. 
E. E. Allyne, second largest stockholder in the tractor company, whose 
name is included in that of the new company, is a director of the 
Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc. 


The Allyne-Zeder Company will bring back to the automotive indus- 
try two members of the Studebaker family who have been prime movers 
in the reorganization. They are Clement Studebaker, jr., and his bro- 
ther, Col. George M. Studebaker. Both formerly were directors of 
the Studebaker Corporation and they are the controlling factors in the 
Citizens’ National Bank of South Bend. Both have other large financial 
interests. Clement Studebaker will be chairman of the board, and his 
brother, vice-president. Rollin H. White, president of The Cleveland 
Tractor Co., and a director of the Aluminum Manufacturers, Inc., will 
be president of the new corporation. 


The other officers will be R. T. Hodgkins, general sales manager of 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., vice-president ; A. F. Knobloch, works man- 
ager of The Cleveland Tractor Co., vice-president and works manager ; 
F. M. Zeder, vice-president and chief engineer; C. D. Fleming, treas- 
urer of The Cleveland Tractor Co., treasurer; E. D. Wilson, formerly 
sales manager of the Willys Corporation, general motor car sales man- 
ager; O. R. Skelton, formerly in the engineering departments of the 
Willys and Studebaker corporations and the Packard Company, assist- 
ant chief engineer; Carl Breer, formerly in the engineering departments 
of the Willys and Studebaker corporations, assistant chief engineer. 
J. O. Hahn, formerly branch manager in several cities for the Studebaker 
Corporation, also will be associated with the company. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. is an Ohio corporation with a capital of 
$6,000,000. It owns a large plant in Cleveland where Cletracs have been 
turned out for more than five years. Its tractors are being used suc- 
cessfully in sixty-five countries throughout the world and present pro- 
duction is being rapidly increased to take care of orders on hand. The 
balance sheet of the reorganized company, based upon appraisals made 
this year, shows total net assets of approximately $10,323,000, of which 
about half will be available for plant extensions and for working cap- 
ital. The other half will be in permanent assets. The present plant 
facilities and shop organization will make it possible to proceed with the 
manufacture of the new Zeder with a comparatively small expendi- 
ture, and without impairing the production program on tractors and 
trucks. The productive capacity of the factory will be 50 automobiles 
and 50 tractors a day. To provide for this increased space and expen- 
ditures of about $1,250,000 will be necessary. 


Promoters of the reorganization expect that a production of 12,000 
automobiles and 12,000 tractors will be reached in 1923. 


Fire Protection in New York 


OVERNOR MILLER, of the State of New York, has proclaimed 

~ the week commencing May 28th ‘‘Forest Protection Week” and 
calls attention to our great annual loss from forest fire. 

Fire is the greatest enemy of the forest. 


The New York State College of Forestry, at Syracu-e University, 
states that the average number of forest fires in the United States during 
the last five years is 32,500; they burned over each year 7,560,000 acres 
annually, causing an annual loss of $17,240,000. This loss means that 
during the last five years forest fires have burned over an area equal 
almost to the combined area of New York and Massachusetts, and that 
each year enough timber goes up in smoke to build a double row of 
five room frame houses from New York to Chicago. 


The fact that should be brought home to everyone is.that about 85 
per cent. of these fires were caused by human agencies, and therefore 
could have been prevented by the exercise of care on the part of people 
using the forests. 


Forests are absolutely essential to civilization, and with an inevitable 
timber shortage facing us, we can ill afford to burn them. As forests 
burn down lumber goes up. Forest fires destroy in a few minutes what 
nature has taken a century to build. New York State has efficient forest 
fire protection, but it can not wholly eliminate fire losses unless campers 
and others using the forests do their part to prevent conflagrations 
caused by their carelessness. Good citizenship demands being as careful 
with fire in the forests as with fire in the home. 


The observance of a few common sense rules will solve the prob- 
lem :—Put out your camp fire with water before leaving it. Be sure 
matches, cigarettes, cigars and pipe ashes are completely out before 
throwing them away—then step on them to make doubly sure. Build a 
small camp fire. Build it in the open, not against a tree or log. Scrape 
away all inflammable material around it. If you find a fire, try to put it 
out. If you can’t, report it at once to the nearest State Forest Ranger 
or Fire Warden. Keep in touch with the Forest Rangers. 
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CAMP CHAT ¥ Ee 


Commissary Cost Accounting 


HERE is no logging camp but can tell you what it costs per man 

to feed the crew. Some can even tell how much a meal it costs 

to feed them. Some can go even further and tell how much per meal 
the food costs and how much the labor cost is. But there are many 
other considerations that affect the question of profit or loss in the opera- 
tion. For instance blackberries may be selling at a price that makes the 
cost per meal per man three-tenths of a cent, raspberries at the same 
time may cost six-tenths of a cent per man per meal. If this difference 
in cost is ascertained it is an easy matter to run the blackberries much 
heavier than the raspberries and thereby save several dollars that would 
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otherwise be wasted. If there is any leakage the cost accounting system 
should show it up at once. 

We will give the forms and system used by one of the largest of 
the B. C. logging operators, which has saved them many times its cost of 
keeping. 

Form No. 1 is the Inventory sheet and is also used for the monthly 
order. Each camp cook makes his inventory once a month on one of 
these sheets, and his fill up order on another. These are sent in to the 
headquarters camp or camp No. 1. 


As the supplies are sent out, either on monthly order or from time 
to time during the month, a supply sheet (see Form No. 2) covering the 
items for each camp accompanies the shipment. Each camp has a dif- 
ferent colored sheet, making it easy to keep track of. The goods are 


DOUGLAS FIR LOGGING CO. 


Sr Ee Fst 


COOK HOUSE SUPPLIES—INVENTORY OR MONTHLY ORDER 7 oiiiiiiiiiiicccccceccccceec cence creer eee 192... (a 
es se E 
Quantity | Price Amount Quantity | Price Amount | | Quantity | Price Amount : 
: es i q 
INA Le = see crete eee a eee | eae ce | eae teeeene | meee Bloury. white? 23222) fe.c sets |e ee |e eee Vegetables, Fresh | | 
| 
Biigter ee ee ge ae Dk ce | rn eal Blo tines, eer allavexinr aie ese eae | ees | ee eee | eee Potatoés <....0......|. > ee eee | fe 
Saree) ae es: |oetae oe tae tec Co toca Uae, etn ee BOUT Tye oe eee |e ee ee | ese Cabbage: .2)..2..2.04|2 2 ee ee pete 
Gheesé. a-) a ee |fepaeeece oie ee i) eee | lane eas | en Gorn Urea, 2 | eee foe | een me |e aoe cer | ee Carrots  seccsesccdeccneecis.|\ccc cele he ee 
| 
Frc hay oc Rech a eee ae ||P ies enacts Sena Me vc ae Gonn);Starchyyer2 3 |e ae ea | ee [2d eee Pee Onions’ 22.2 iA |e | Se eee et 
May, 1921 CAMP 3 No. of Meals, 13,400 
Quantity Cost per Amt. Used | 
Inv. May 1 Supplied Inv. May 31st; Total Used Rate Amount Meal per Meal Remarks 
1, Bil coupe Bemes OR Rie ASE fy oo wl es 30 cases 59 cases 40 cases 49 cases $5.00 case $245.00 017 (0007 ‘tiris” |e 
Btltien teste ee et oe ee eee 224 Ibs. 313 Ibs. 80 Ibs. 457 lbs. 38c lb 173.66 012 003 CaSGS =| eee 
Lp Sh ee ees tee lea eer 150 doz. 646 doz. 105 doz 691 28c doz 
Cheese 75 \bs. 25 lbs 50 Ibs. 30¢ Ib 
Clams Te SAO Zs ol ee. e verse eles eta Ae eer 1 doz. 11.85 doz 
Salmon 3 cases 1-2 cases 21-2 cases 9.50 case 
Blackberries see re 2% doz 2 cases 21-2 doz 19.50 doz 
LoganberrieS —...-------:-:::-c-2-cccccen | enececccteceeecersneeeeeeeee | ececeeeesesecenemeesececenen| areeanensecnrenecenssensenne | sree e nnrectherencssnennenen | acencncntarsonransnsnrenecns 
Gherties: 260 eo eee 11-12 doz. 2 cases 411-12 doz. 11.75 doz. 
Pineapple. 2a ee es 6 7-12 doz. 5 cases 3 cases 77-12 doz. 12.00 doz. 
TOTATAS. Soe Se 
Meals, 13,400 ABO IR vet hore ens 876.29 
eo es tse ; £ De = 
Average cost per meal 42c TOTAL _.... 5.75785 
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DOUGLAS FIR LOGGING COMPANY 


Camp No. 1 Supplies Sheet 
ORDER NO. 2205. HEADQUARTERS:2= 9995.0 ne 192... 
Quantity | DESCRIPTION @ Price 


DOUGLAS FIR LOGGING COMPANY 


Warehouseman 


May, 1922 


(PORM NO. 4.) 


Breakfast | Dinner | Supper | 
1 29 7 BTh Ral ens 
2 | 
| 
a | 


checked against this sheet and it is returned to headquarters. In this 
way each camp is insured the exact material intended for it, and the 
warehouseman has his vouchers for the goods delivered. 

It is understood, of course, that forms Nos. 1 and 3 contain a com- 
plete list of all supplies used in a logging camp. 

At the end of the month the warehouseman works out the sheets 
shown in Form No. 3. The costs of material are totalled, the labor factor 
added and this total divided by the total number of meals will give the 
final cost per meal per man. 

Form No. 4 is the cook-house sheet, on which the cook of each camp 
records the number of meals he serves. ; 

This system may seem at first to be a trifle complicated, but properly | 
carried out the commissary cost is absolutely under control, and with a 
good buyer the commissary department can be put on the right, instead 
of the wrong side of the ledger. 


Migrates With Big Outfit 


HAT is believed to be one of the largest farm shipments ever 


made by a single individual to Western Canada arrived in Win- 
nipeg recently when H. W. Sims, of Grand Forks, N.D., brought with 
him an outfit valued at $75,000, for the shipment of which as many as 
14 cars were required. He will engage in the flax-growing industry in 
a big way at Noverville, Manitoba, where he recently purchased approx- 
imately 3,500 acres. Mr. Sims’ outfit is large enough under ordinary con- 
ditions to break, roll, cultivate, harrow and seed from 160 to 190 acres 
a day. =| 
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Vancouver Lumber Co.’s 
Cedar Mill Starts Cutting 


N the twenty-second day of May the cedar mill of the Vancouver 
Lumber Company, located at Dollarton or Roche Point, on the 


North Arm, began cutting after being closed down a trifle over a year. 
During the shut down no important improvements were made. The mill 
was started promptly at whistle blow on the Monday morning and ran 
for the ten-hour day without a box or shafting showing the first signs 
of heating. The mill also made a full day’s production at that. 


Adolf Hanson, the mill foreman, helped build the mill eight years 
ago, and he can take any man’s place in the mill and do a day’s work at 
the job. Mr. Hanson has a genuine pride in the mill and in the work 
that it turns out. 


Adolf Hanson, foreman of the Vancouver Lumber 
Company’s Cedar Mill at Roche Point, telling C. 
G. Limpart, Prairie Salesman for the Company, 
that ‘‘that’s a Truck Load of Cedar Lumber that no 
man need be ashamed of.”’ 


The mill is in fact two mills, a shingle mill and a saw mill. The 
logs are sorted in the water. Those that will make shiplap or bevel 
siding go up the jack ladder into the saw mill. When a log 1s cut as 
far as it will make good lumber, the balance of it is sent to the shingle 
mill and the good parts are worked into shingles. Second grade logs go 
directly into the shingle mill by another jack ladder. 


The head saw of the saw mill is a ten foot, double-cut band. The 
resaw is also a Mershon double-cut band. The gang is a 6 to 12 w:th 
28 saws. This machine works all the time cutting drop siding or floor- 
ing stock. The trimmer is a Sumner Automatic lift. 


The saw mill will cut 60,000 feet a day of cedar or 80,000 of hem- 
lock. The lumber is all run over a 200-foot sorting table from which 
it is loaded onto trucks and taken to the crane which loads it, a truck 
load at a time onto a scow by which it is taken to the main plant on False 
Creek for manufacturing. The company owns and operates their own 
barges. 


Crane used in loading lumber at the Vancouver Lumber 


Company’s Roche Point Cedar Mill. Loads an entire Truck 


Load at a time. 
The shingle mill has twelve Summer shingle machines, all driven 
from a line shaft. The cut-off is an 88-inch automatic swing. A Sum- 
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ner splitter is next—the blocks fall onto a carriage where they are 
placed over a slot, the carriage is then sent forward and the saw oper- 
ates through the slot, splitting, usually two blocks at an operation. 


The mill is so arranged with the dry kilns and the wharf that the 
bundled shingles run by gravity from the weavers to the dry kiln trucks. 
As they come out of the dry kilns they run in the same manner into the 
cars on the barges. 


The dry kilns have a capacity of 6,000,000 shingles at a charge. The 
surplus refuse from the mill is burned in a Walsh Air-cooled burner 
that is 60 feet in diameter. Mr. Hanson says that this burner will burn 
anything. 

The shingle mill will cut 300,000 shingles a day of ten hours. These 
are loaded into the cars on the company’s car barge and taken to the 
railroad for shipment. 


This plant is particularly noticeable for its cleanliness and the 
directness of its operations. The entire interior is heavily coated with 
fire resisting whitewach. The machinery is so arranged that the gen- 
eral direction of all operations is straight ahead. Where a turn is 
necessary it is accomplished without, any lost motion. 


W. D. Hensley is the head filer for the plant and Mr. Hanson 
swears by him. 


So far as is, practical this plant cuts only cedar with a small quan- 
tity of hemlock. An occasional fir will get into the booms and goes 
through the mill, but it has been found that it is a desirable thing to 
keep this plant a strictly specialty mill for the cutting of cedar. 

E. L. Marler, former head sawyer for the B. C. Fir and Cedar 
Lumber Company, is the head sawyer, and he says that this is a “real 
up-to-date saw mill,” and surely he, should know. 


Cutting High-grade Uppers 


T is a peculiar fact that the mill with one of the highest reputations 

for high grade uppers in British Columbia is one of the oldest mills in 
this section. But there is a reason for every effect. Things like the 
production of high class finish lumber do not just “happen.” One of 
the most important reasons for the reputation of the product turned out 
by the False Creek Lumber Company is John Menzies, president of the 
company and superintendent of the mill. 


At the left John Menzies, Pre- 
sident and Superintendent of 
the False Creek Lumber 
Company. 


At the right, C. H. Carnwath, 


Managing Director. 


There are a number of other reasons; there’s Walter Thrash, head- 
sawyer; Fred Smith, mill-foreman; Ed. Calder, filer; Tommy Nichol, 
planer-foreman; William Russel, engineer; and then there’s the ex- 
tremely important reason, C. H. Carnwath, the managing director. These 
men are each an important factor in the success attained by the com- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


A New Air and Steam Valve 


A Great Departure from Other Forms of Valves — Claimed 
100 Per Cent. Efficient. 


EAKY air and steam valves have been accepted for such a long 
time, as a part of the nuisance of the sawmill mechanic’s life, 
that the new invention, pictured on this page, should bring rejoicing to 
the heart of every millwright, chaser, edgerman and trimmerman in the 
industry—not to speak of the superintendents, engineers, foremen, man- 
agers, and to the mill owners. 
Gust Graffinberger, a saw-mill mechanic of extensive experience, 
of Portland, Oregon, is the inventor and patentee of the new principle 
applied to air and steam valves, illustrated by the accompanying cut. 


The Graffinberger Valve is automatically closed. The pressure is 
against the seat, and the greater the pressure the more firmly the valve 
will seat itself, and the less chance there is of any possible leakage. The 
valve is opened by means of a lever, which, when pressed upon the head 
of a hollow valve stem, lefts the inner valve from its seat. The inner 
end of the hollow valve stem offers a movable seat, which when brought 
into contact with the tapered point of the inner valve, about one-half 
inch below the valve seat, lifts it from the permanent seat, admitting the 
air or steam. 


Section Showing Inter-Construction of the Valve and its Principle 


THIS WE 0/0 TO ATTAG 
OUR TRIHHER VALVE 


WHAT WE CUT OFF 
FROH THIS CYLINDER. 


SS 


Valve Attached to a Steam Cylinder, Showing Cushioning 
Attachment. 


On releasing the lever, the movable seat springs back by means of a 
spring, permitting the exhaust to take place through the hollow valve 
stem and through the outer opening of its head, as may be seen from 
the cut. 


This novel feature permits the use of a globe type valve body and 
an inlet valve with a 45 degree, tapered seat, the pressure being in line 
with the force against the seat, required to make a perfect shut-off. It is 
therefore said that this valve “wears in” rather than to “wear out” with 
use. 

The inventor claims that this valve excells all of the plug-type or 
of the old three-way valves of the piston and rotary sleeve type, which 
are much more subject to wear out, and mechanics who have watched the 
operation of the Graffinberger valve, which has been in general use 
for some time, agree with him. 


Among the many advantages which these practical men see in the 
Graffinberger valve, besides being a distinct advance in the art of valve 
making are, that it is durable, simple of construction, easy to operate, 
operates more quickly than others, stands up under constant use, requires 
virtually no repairs, can be packed while the air is on, is practically leak 
proof, and on account of the air expansion taking place well outside of the 
valve body, does not stick nor freeze, and the trimmer valves are provided 
with an attachment giving a positive air cushion. As it is automatically 
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closed the operator can devote his entire time to the work, as he can 
forget the valve. 

The inventor has designed up to this time, valves adapted to the 
various uses in saw mills, including double action steam valves for high 
lift cylinders, with a cushion device for both ends of the cylinder. 

The Graffinberger valve was first tried out in the Peninsula Lumber 
Company’s Mill, at Portland, Oregon, being placed on the edger, and it 
worked satisfactorily. One was then attached to the Sumners trimmer, 
at the same place, and the trimmerman, Mr. Jack Bertzel, was very much 
pleased with the same, and he said that he liked the valve much better 
than any other ever used, and that it is his judgment that it will neither 
leak nor freeze, besides having the other advantages mentioned herein. 
Mr. A. L. Simon, the master mechanic, was likewise highly impressed 
with the advantages of this valve over other makes, and it is his judgment 
that the inventor has produced “just what he has been wanting,” and 
“that it will be only a matter of time until the Graffinberger valve will 
supercede all others made.” 

The Graffinberger Air Valve Co., Inc., of Portland, Oregon, is 
manufacturing these valves in their own plant, and they are being dis- 
tributed both through personal introduction work and sold through the 
leading jobbers of the northwest. 


Logging and Hauling by > 
‘Tractor 


RACKLAYER Tractors are admirably adapted to logging and 

hauling because of their dependable flexible power. They need 
no. roads, will operate where teams or trucks cannot go, over rough 
ground, soft swamps, sand, brush, stump holes and the many other ob- 
stacles encountered in the logging, lumbering and hauling inductries. 

Best Tracklayer Tractors are built for heavy duty work. They are 
constructed of the finest materials the market affords, and by expert 
workmen. They are compact, easy to handle, have remarkable reserve 
power. Working parts are completely housed but very accessible, and 
above all, they are dependable. 

These tractors have been conspicuous in the big, heavy duty work 
of the West for many years, and have made for themcelves a wide 
reputation for prodigious power, reliability and low operating costs. 


C. L. Best Tractors Hauling Big Douglas Firs 


The illustration is of two C. L. Best “Cruiser” Tracklayer Tractors 
hauling logs in the McAllister Logging Company’s operations south of 
Tacoma, Washington. 

The present models are the outcome of years of experience in ac- 
tually hauling tractors, and watching their performance year after year 
—changing and redesigning—until today this line of dependable tractors 
has attained the highest of reputations. i] 

Mr. H. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com-  ~ 
pany, manufacturers and distributors of Weyerhauser Forest Products, 
Potlatch, Idaho, writes to the C. L. Best Tractor Company: 
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“We feel that it is up to us to express to you our great satisfaction 
with the Best 60’s or Logging Cruisers which we have been operating 
in connection with our logging. We also want to thank you for your 
willingness at all times to take advantage of our experience and add the 
little improvements which you did to perfect the tractors for logging. 

We feel that you now have a logging tractor which should satisfy 
operators under severe conditions and you may refer to us at any time 
you might like.’ 

_ The Pacific Coast presents to tractor manufacturers such varied 
uses and conditions that to surmount all obstacles in that market means 
that the manufacturers’ product will work successfully anywhere. This 
has always been a large market for BEST TRACTORS since the first 
model and they have made good year after year. 


Cableway Skidder and High- 
way Rigging 


HE great interest now being taken in the Cableway Skidder on the 
Coast and the number of contemplated installations, indicates a 
similar rapid change in the manner of logging, to that which took place 
about six years ago. Then the use of the “Highlead” spread like a forest 
fire, replacing the ground yarder. 

Many operators are under the impression that the Cableway Skidder 
requires a large amount of additional rigging in the way of blocks, guys, 
etc., compared to the Highlead. The accompanying cut shows the lines, 
blocks, etc., as used with the Empire Skidder, which is in number also 
about the same as used with the “Lidgerwood.” 


HEAD SPAR TREE 


NE N CABLE 


ACK PULLING 
ape CARRIAGE 
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Also the “Riggers” 
the same. 

In summary, the Skidder requires more lines and blocks in invest- 
ment, but they last longer. More riggers are required to the unit, but 1! 
is not necessary to have a crew rigging ahead. 

The crew for the “Skidder” is somewhat larger, but as a greater 
area is logged at each setting, there is less lost time, and less railroad 
construction. 


equipment of belt, spurs, block and tackle being 


New Book on the Atkins-Coleman Feed 
Rollers 


C. ATKINS & CO., “The Silver Steel Saw People,” of In- 

* dianapolis, Ind., have recently issued a new book on the 

Atkins-Coleman Feed Roller, the patent on which they purchased 

some time ago. This book tells how a great deal of waste can be 

It shows in detail 

the construction of the Atkins-Coleman Feed Roller, Bolter and 
Lath-Mill Rollers are also illustrated in same. 


eliminated in the manufacture of lumber. 


The booklet gives some good pointers on bringing up the 
grades of lumber. Your edgerman would appreciate one of 
these books just to get the information on bringing up the grades 
of his lumber. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, will gladly send one of 
these booklets to any one interested. 


TAIL TREE Wye 
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_ We also give comparative lists of the “Skidder” and “Highlead” 
rigging. When the “Duplex” loader is used either with the “Highlead” 
or the “Skidder” an additional guy, a loading jack and two blocks are 
needed. 

Head Tree 


Highlead Rigging. 
Guys—6 top guys. 


Skidder Rigging. 
Guys—6 top guys. 


2 buckle guys. 2 loading guys. 
2 loading guys. 1 heel block line. 
1 main cable. 
1 main cable extension. 
Blocks—1 skidding block. 
1 receding block. 
1 slackpulling block. 
Blocks—1 highlead block. 1 straw line block. 
1 haulback block. 3 heel blocks. 
1 strawline block. 1 tree jack. 
Tail Tree 
1 return block. 1 tail tree block. 
1 return strap. : 
2 or more _ haulback blocks a PSS Rae 


stroles. 2 tail tree guys. 


Running Lines 


1 mainline. 1 skidding lines. 

1 haulback. 1 receding line. 

1 strawline. 1 slackpulling line. 
2 skylines. 1 strawline. 


The loading equipment for either system would be the same. Any 
system, as single guy, “Duplex” or swinging boom loader being used. 


HAUL BACK 


Editing the “Western Lumberman” 


Getting out this journal is no picnic. 
say we are silly. 


If we print jokes, folks 


If we don’t they say we are too serious. 


If we publish original matter, they say we lack variety. 


If we publish things from other papers, we are too lazy to 
write. 


If we stay on the job, we should we out rustling advertising. 


If we rustle for advertising, we are not attending to business 
in our own department. 


If we don’t print contributions, we don’t show proper appre-’ 
ciation. 


If we do print them, we are accused of filling up with junk. 


Like as not some fellow will say we swiped this from an ex- 
change. 


So we did. 


a 
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pany because they take a personal interest in their work. They have all 
been with Mr. Menzies for ten to twelve years, they know their work 
and like it. They are not making “lumber.” They are manufacturing 
a high grade product. 

Mr. Menzies says that in cutting high grade uppers you must start 
with the break-down. The head-sawyer must send away material cut 
to the correct size. The re-saw cannot make the stock if the stuff is not 
there, and so on down the line to the machine operator, he cannot make 
a piece of perfect flooring if he hasn’t the right size stock. 

This mill brings the logs to the deck by the Jack-ladder. Mr. 
Menzies says that where there is plenty of water the log lift would be 
preferable, but situated as they are, the jack-ladder is the thing. 

Just in front of the overhead circular saw there is a shaft carry- 
ing a cutting head at the end. When a log so large that the arbor of the 
upper saw hits it, comes onto the carriage, this cutting head is thrown 
into operation and cuts the top side of the log, immediately in front of 
the saw, down to such a point that eight foot logs can be handled without 
splitting. 

The head saw is a double circular, from this the lumber goes 
to the edger, the common is sent below for manufacturing, the clears 
are sorted and sent to the resaw by a transfer. From here it goes to 
the kilns where it takes nearly four days to dry. Of course it could be 
dried in a much shorter time, but the slower process seems to give a 
higher gloss to the finished product. It seems to have more life and 
resiliency. In fact Mr. Menzies states that many manufacturers have 
found that 48 hours was the shortest time in which first class results 
could be attained in the kiln drying of lumber. 

Here’s another little point. The take away man on a flooring ma- 
chine which runs at the rate of 250 feet per minute does not have the 
time to exercise the same judgment as to just how he will trim the stock 
that he has when the machine is only running, say 100 feet per minute. 
Of course the slow machine does not give the production, but at the 
False Creek Lumber Company’s mill it gives the quality and there’s 
many a time when that is the all important question. 

So here we have an old mill turning out and maintaining a repu- 
tation as specialists in high grade uppers. There may be something of 
interest and help to be found in how they do it. 


A. MANSON TAKES OVER SHINGLE MILLS AT AVOLA 


A. Manson some two and a half years ago bought a quantity of 
timber and the shingle mill at Avola, B. C., which lies 115 miles north 
of Kamloops and about 365 miles from Vancouver. He has just 
taken possession of the mill which operates four machines, and will 
Start cutting at once. 

Mr. Manson will not operate with an oriental crew, but was unable 
to find a qualified white crew in or about Vancouver, and secured per- 
mission from the Immigration Department to bring a crew over from 
Bellingham, Washington. 


Tree-Line Advancing Westward 


What has happened in the United States middle west is also hap- 
pening on the Canadian prairies, namely, the tree-line, which fifty years 
ago was located a comparatively short distance west of the Mississippi 
and Red Rivers, has advanced several hundred miles into what. was 
formerly the bald prairie. The line has not moved forward bodily, but 
“islands” and groves of trees are today to be found like outposts in dis- 
tricts, where there were formerly no trees. This is believed to be due 
to the fact that the progress of settlement has stopped, more or less 
completely, prairie fires and given the trees a chance. Progress west- 
ward has been slow because the prevailing winds are from the west, 
and tree seeds are carried largely by wind. In the last fifteen years, 
however, the rate of advance has been more rapid largely because of 
the more determined fight against prairie fires. Trees are now spreading 
southward from the well established forest along the Saskatchewan. 
In addition to this natural process of forest growth individuals and com- 
munities have planted groves all over the West. The Domniion forest 
nursery station at Indian Head has sent out over sixty million trees to 
forty thousand farmers in the last twenty years, and this with civic 
and school planting is helping to change the appearance of the prairies. 


To do your bit in forest fire prevention puts you on the side of 
orderly government. Anything else is anarchy. 


The red terror is the forest fire. 
cuts off employment. 
towns. Se 
Forest fires destroy in a few days, wealth that only many years 
can replace. 


It robs the public treasur. It 
It undermines our lumber and pulp and paper 
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Co-Operate to put over the 
Lower Price Idea 


Lumber Dealers Combine to Take Large Space, 
Telling the Public Facts About Prices. 


MERCHANT and an advertising salesman were talking publicity, 

and the merchant stubbornly maintained that his method of taking 
a three-inch box at regular intervals was the plan most suited to his— 
means and business. 

The advertising man took the opposite stand. Maintaining that 
the small space used was neither sufficient to properly tell the story nor 
large enough to attract attention. He urged the merchant to use his 
appropriation to make a big splash which would hit “everyone in the eye.” 

You are a lot like the two men who wanted to put over a message 
in a crowded hall. One offered to pay $5 for the privilege of a five- 
minute whisper, while the other was willing to pay $10 to shout his 
message for one minute. 


Lumber Prices Drop 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE TO THE 
PUBLIC THAT OUR PRICES ON LUMBER AND 
OTHER MATERIALS HAVE BEEN VERY CON- 
SIDERABLY REDUCED WITHIN THE LAST 
FEW DAYS; IN FACT THE PRICES NOW 
EFFECTIVE — EXCEPT FOR ADDITIONAL 
FREIGHT CHARGES ARE ALMOST ON A PAR 
WITH THOSE PRICES WHICH PREVAILED 
BEFORE THE WAR. 

THE OPINION OF AUTHORITIES ON THIS 
SUBJECT IS THAT LUMBER HAS NOW 
REACHED ITS ROCK BOTTOM PRICE FOR THE 
PRESENT, AND THAT A FURTHER REDUC- 
TION IN THE LUMBER MARKET MAY NOT 
BE LOOKED FOR, FOR A LONG TIME TO COME. 

IT WOULD SEEM, THEREFORE, THAT 
ANYONE WHO CONTEMPLATES DOING CON- 
STRUCTION WORK OF ANY NATURE, WHE 
THER IN THE ERECTION OF NEW BUILDINGS, 
OR THE REPAIRING OF OLD ONES, WILL 
GAIN NOTHING BY DELAY. . 

OUR RECOMMENDATION, THEREFORE, TO 
PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS WOULD BE 


BUILD NOW! 


Security Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Millar Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Copy used in Forty Inch Cooperative Advertisement 


This evidently is the attitude of the lumber dealers in North Battle- _ 
ford, Sask. They believe that one big shout will produce more results — 
than a five-minute whisper, and as they all want to put the same mescage 
over, why not combine to do it? 

The result is, the agents of the Security, Millar and Beaver Lumber 
Companies, North Battleford, combined to take up a four-column 10-inch 
space—which is four times the amount that any of them would place 
individually. : 


Airplanes and Forest Protectio 


During the coming season it is expected that a fleet of five airplanes 
will be in use for patrolling the forests of northern Manitoba. The air — 
station will be at Victoria Beach, Lake Winnipeg, and the range of the 
air patrol will extend as far west as The Pas, near the Saskatchewan 
boundary. Ss = 

The most prolific cause of preventable fires in all walks of life 
is unquestionably the careless user of matches. — , 
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Who Says 
I’m Tired? 


TS only since I began to use Disston 
Cross-cuts that I could say that after 
a hard day’s work. 


I didn’t want to change from the old 
saw, but Jack Daly and his gang raved 
so much about Disston’s, and they had 
such a lot of pep at night, that I thought 
I would take a Brodie and try one. 


And Oh Boy!—the difference! 


The Disston people say the differ- 
ence is in the steel and workmanship. I 
guess they’re right, for it has it all over 
the old saw, and some old timers around 
the camp who are still using Disston saws 
that they bought years ago say that the 
temper and the cutting edges are as good 
as new. 


From now on, its Disston for me. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, LTD. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Branch: Vancouver, B.C. 


CROSS CUT SAWS 


SSTON 


Sixteen Thousand Homes 
Sold by Mail 


OW long will it be before Western Canadian Lumbermen are as 

hard against the forceful selling methods of the mail order houses— 
not the ready built houses concerns, but the gigantic retail concerns 
that sell everything from a pin to a battleship. 

For years Western mail order houses have sold quantities of lumber 
and building material, but if they follow the example of one of the 
leading mail order houses in the United States they will cut still further 
into the business of the retail lumber dealer. 

Sears-Roebuck for years have sold ready built houses on the mail 
order installment plan, but have now installed an elaborate display in 
their New York office, which will make it possible for the prospective 
purchaser to see exactly what the finished house will look lke. 

The display runs along one side of the room and consists of five 
complete rooms such as would be found in one of the “Mail Order 
Homes.” They are built in life size, furnished completely throughout 
and substantially constructed. To add to the illusion a bit of roof pro- 
jects along one side. The arrangement of the room on a line makes 
inspection easy, without detracting from the “Home” atmosphere. 

First in line is the bathroom, then the kitchen, dining room, living 
room and bedroom. 

In addition to this a series of about 10 model homes have been 
prepared, these are perhaps about four feet square and three feet in 
height. 

These models give a very accurate idea of how the exterior will 
look. A complete catalogue is also distributed to those who do not 
have the opportunity of seeing the models in person. The book contains 
about 131 pages and a wide variety of models from which the purchaser 
may choose. 

This is more than passing interest since a number of department 
stores are now installing real estate to encourage the building and fur- 
nishing of homes. Harrods, Ltd., of London, were among the pioneers 
in this regard, having for a number of years maintainéd a real estate 
department. 

It was stated that Sears-Roebuck & Co. have sold more than 16,000 
homes since their department was established. The New York office 
staff includes a sales force for purchasers in this district. Similar staffs 
are maintained in the other branches of the company. 


Sears, Roebuck’s Plan of Operation 


As an example of the operation of the plan, take a man who has 
a lot paid for that is valued at $500 and wants to build a house costing 
$3,500 complete, making $4,000 for the outfit. Materials cut at the 
mills, ready to be placed in the building would cost $2,000 and $1,500 
more would be required to pay the freight, labor to assemble the material 
and pay for brick cement, etc., making a total of $3,500. 

In such a case Sears, Roebuck &Co. would ship the material and 
advance $600 to pay for freight, labor and masonry. What the one 
ordering such a house would be required to do is to pay a fee of $65, 
which is 2% per cent of the $2,600 loaned by the company in cash and 
materials, which fee covers the cost of examining title, drawing up 
papers and other incidentals which come with every real estate transac- 
tion. 

When the purchase of materials artd loan is adjusted, depending of 
course, upon the character of the applicant, the thoroughness of his 
building plans and the location of the lot, there remains nothing more 


. than to pay monthly amortization of the money advanced and the cost 


of the materials purchased. 

In the example of the house costing $4,000, including the lot as cited 
above. The buyer of such a house would have obtained the equivalent 
of a 65 per cent. loan. He would be required to pay it off in this manner, 
$26 monthly toward reducing the mortgage representing the cost of the 
materials and the money loaned, and 6 per cent. interest on same, making 
a total monthly payment of $40, which gradually becomes smaller with 
each payment. 

Another phase of the system is that straight loans are also available 
on a SO per cent. basis on the value of lot and building, which loans 
can be repaid in 1 per cent. monthly or in quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual instalments. 


How Forest Fires Start 
O your part in preventing fire becoming master. Look after your 


camp fire. See it is dead out. Do not throw matches or burning 
material or ashes where they might ignite leaves or twigs or rubbish and 
thus set fire to the forest. 
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Former Law-maker Defends Forests 


He Says That Wild Life And Trees Are Linked Up So Closely That They Cannot Be Separated 


ARTIN L. Davey, former Congressman from Ohio, in a recent 
M bulletin of the American Game Protective Asspciation says 

that he has always felt that there has been a very strong kinship 
between the subject of wild life and that of trees, but as he began to study 
it and got really into the subject he found the relation was so close that 
the two were absolutely inseparable. He feels that the wild life of this 
country must be protected and that in order to do so the forests must 
also be protected. 


The trees, he says, as individuals and in groups are essential to all 
other forms of life. Bird life is absolutely indispensable for the pro- 
tection of trees, and those two things together, linked up with other forms 
of life, make the essential background for human life. 


Mr. Davey says that another important phase of the tree question is 
reforestation. ‘It is an aspect of the matter that comes close to our 
hearts because it is bound up closely with your particular problems,” 
says the writer, and adds: 

“Any one who is solid on the idea of reforestation is bound to be 
solid on the idea of protecting wild life; and having given some study 
to the subject, I must say that I am solid on the desirability of the pass- 
ing of the Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge bill.” 

Mr. Davey quotes the following from a report of the United States 
Forest Service to the Senate: 


“The outstanding facts reported by the Forest Service are: 


“That three-fifths of the original timber of the United States is 
gone and that we are using timber four times as fast as we are growing 
it. The forests remaining are so localized as greatly to reduce their 
national utility. The bulle of the population and manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States are dependent upon distant supplies of timber 
as the result of the depletion of the principal forest areas east of the 
Great Plains. 


“That the depletion of timber is not the sole cause of the recent high 
prices of forest products, but is an important contributing cause whose 
effects will increase steadily as depletion continues. 


The Fundamental Problem. 


“That the fundamental problem is to increase the production of 
timber by stopping forest devastation. The virgin forests of the United 
States covered 822,000,000 acres; they are now shrunk to one-sixth of 
that area. All classes of forest land, including culled, burned and cut- 
over areas, now aggregate 463,000,000 acres, or a little more than one- 
half of our original forest.” 


Mr. Davey then goes on to say that the State of New York fifty years 
ago became the greatest producer of lumber in the Union; today it pro- 
duces not more than one-tenth of its consumption, to be exact, 30 board 
feet per capita, as against a consumption of 300 board feet. Then the 
tide moved to Pennsylvania, and Pennsylvania’s woods became the great- 
est producer of lumber following New York. Today its production is 
less than enough for the Pittsburgh district alone—about 20 per cent. of 
its consumption. 


“We find,” says Mr. Davey, “that the tide moved up into the Great 
Lake States, where thirty or forty years ago there was such a wealth of 
timber that people said it could never be cut away—that it was inex- 
haustible. The original supply in the Lake States—Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota—was estimated to be 350,000,000,000 board feet. That 
has now been reduced to 8,000,000,000 board feet. And then the tide 
moved into the South Atlantic and Gulf States, and that vast expense of 
wonderful soft woods, the yellow pine, is three-fourths gone. Our gov- 
ernment estimates that it will be exhausted commercially in from fifteen 
to eighteen years. Ohio, Indiana and Illinois have almost ceased to be 
factors in the production of lumber. 


“There still remains a considerable quantity in the South Appala- 
chian States, but it is estimated by the Government that that vast supply 
of hard woods will be gone in from fifteen to twenty years. Then we 
will still have one remaining stand in the Southern Mississippi Valley, 
including the cypress, and that, it is estimated, will be gone in about 
twenty years. There remain in this great land and freedom and oppor- 
tunity, the forest areas on the Pacific Coast, in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Northern Arizona and New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 


Face Destruction of Forests. 


“When you consider the immense figures, it looks as though these 


? 


areas were inexhaustible, but every time you exhaust one territory you 


lay a heavier burden on the next, and thus your Government has arriv- — 


ed at the conclusion that these vast quantities of timber on the West 
Coast will be exhausted commercially in about thirty or forty years. So 
that we face a problem of forest destructiOn with all its attendant ills, 
and I say to those who are interested in wild life, if your forests go your 
game and fish go with it. If wise measures are taken to protect the 
game they will be taken to protect the forest; and if wise measures are 
taken to protect the forest they will be taken to protect the game—the 
two are linked up inseparably. 


“Tf I were to offer a solution for the problem, if I had this job to do 
myself, there are two things I would set about to accomplish. First, I 
would put all lumbering under Government supervision; and I say that 
as one who hates the idea of government interference in business prob- 
ably as much as any one. But I would take it as the lesser of two evils. 
Then I would do another thing that perhaps would not be quite so popular 
in these days of taxes. I would put a tax of $1 per thousand feet on 
all lumber cut from now on, and every dollar of that money I would put 
into reforestation. In other words, we may talk about this question as 
much as we like, but unless we get down to some concrete proposal, some 
definite measure of procedure, we shall never solve the problem or suc- 
cessfully meet its attendant difficulties.- 
action, and that without delay. 


“One more thing, and this in order to emphasize the importance of 
the question as bearing upon the future of our country. It was not so 


many years ago when China had as wonderful a covering of trees as we 
' have now. 


It is not so many years either since China cut those trees 
away and burned over the ground, and today there are frequent appeals 
from China for help. Famine stalks over the land, they have one crop 
in seven years, and at the other times they appeal to the world for assist- 
ance, for food, because they are not able to produce it. 
of their forests has carried with it, to a large extent, the destruction of the 
productivity of their land. Over those vast stretches its fertility is gone, 
and it is impossible for China to reclaim herself until she rebuilds her fo. 
ests and grows them again to some size. 


“In the meantime, however, China has become and will continue to” 


be a land of perpetual famine. And the very process that took place in 
that sad country is going on here, yet we are doing nothing of any 
serious consequence to stop it.- So my plea to all is that we do something 


now while there is time so that we may avert in America the destruction 


that has overwhelmed that vast country of the East.” 


Fire Damages Manitoba Air- 
plane Station 


HE five airplanes belonging to the Winnipeg branch of the Canadian 
Air Board are rapidly being rigged for their season’s work in 
the northern part of the province. 


resulting fire, destroyed equipment and spare parts to the value of 
$10,000. 


The building in which the fire started was practically destroyed and — 
two of the mechanics injured by the explosion of a gasoline tank which © 


was being repaired. 


Four of the five machines, including one hydroplane, will be ready 
for fire service by the end of May, according to Major Hobbs, who hae 


charge of the Winnipeg station. 


Equipment to replace that destroyed at the station is being shipped 
from the east, so practically no delay will be occasioned in the erection 
of machines. 


Two thousand years ago, the great apostle wrote, “Behold what a_ 
great matter a little fire kindleth.” Today, it gets the same little start 


and works the same big havoc. Have you any little fires on your con- 


science?—The Underwriter. = | 


We must get some kind of — 


Some slight delay in getting the | 
machines into service will be occasioned by an explosion which, with the | 


The destruction | 
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JAMES CLELLAND 


CUSTOMS TAILOR 


Importer of British Woollens 
Blue er and Bannockburn Tweeds a Specialty. Cut, Fit and Finish Guaranteed. 


PRICES MODERATE 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES AND SELF-MEASUREMENT FORMS 
ADDRESS: 311 HASTINGS STREET WEST PHONE SEY. 7280 


RIGHT OPPOSITE SWITZER’S MUSIC SHOP 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SINORD:= 
SAWS 


When you equip your mill with Simonds Saws—Solid Circu- 
lar, Inserted Tooth Circular or Band Saws—you will find 
that you get more production and better graded lumber. 

A Simonds Saw has backbone—will stand heavy feed and re- 
tain its cutting-edge longer. Their quality is guaranteed. 


We make and temper our own steel. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


SIMONDS CANADA SAW CO., LTD. 


“THE SAW MAKERS”, MONTREAL, QUE. 


BA JAKARTA IAA DISIAR BARR RA RARDDDAB 


WARRANTED UNEQUALLED, ate ST. JOHN, N.B. ; : VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada Pa 


LIMITED 
GALT - . - - - ONTARIO 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAW MILL 
Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 


Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 


Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


SASK. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,r.r.e.,8.c.L.s. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 
314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Classified Section 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 

Advertisements other than “Employment Wanted” or “Employees Wanted” 
will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 
lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. When 
four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 
cent a word, net. Cash must accompany order. If Western Lumberman box 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. Mini- 
mum charge 25 cents. 5; 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 
cents a word, net. Cash must accompany the order. Minimum charge 50 cents. 

Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 
insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


WANTED 
Sawyer, tail sawyer, splitter, setter, 
haul-up man, boom man, machine 
feeder, tailer, trimmer, for lumber 


and lath mill, located in city, steady 
work guaranteed; highest wages paid; 


Lumber 


investment of $500 required, fully 
secured. Apply at once, Cramer and 
Company, Union Bank Bldg. 6—1 W 
PUMPS, ENGINES, MOTORS, WA- a n te d 


terwheels. Greatest variety on hand, 
new and used; all guaranteed. Pumps 
& Power Limited, 224 Abbott St. 5-3 


TRY THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Have you anything you wish to buy 
or sell in the Lumber industry? You 
will find this department inexpensive, 
and a very effective business getter. 
Our classified advertisers do not re- 
peat the ad. often—they don’t have 
to. They report immediate results. 


Chapman & Wilson 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 


We are in the market for Brit- 
ish Columbia Lumber. Wire or 
write prices on the following: 


K. D. Dough Fir 
Shed Stock 


1x4 Spruce Flooring 13/16 
in x 314 in. 


1x6 Spruce Cove 
13/16 in. x 51 in. 


2-in. Dimension sized 14-in. 
scant. Hemlock or Fir. 


Larkin 
Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Siding, 


Confederation Life Bldg. 


17 Queen St. E. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


1006 Mainland St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co., Ltd. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. Overhauled in our 


Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 
1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—4-in. x 30-in. Port Huron Edger, 
1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 
1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 


1—5 %-in. x 5-in. Babcock-Wilcox Ver- 
tical Steam Engine, 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 


1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 


Pump, Bolter, 
1—4%-in. x 2%-in. x 4-in. Monetor | 1—Log Haul, “ 
Duplex Pump, .1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 


1—6-in. x 8-in. Horizontal Engine, Shears. 


We are always in the market to buy Machinery, Transmission 


and Pipe. 
1600 Block, Main Street. Vancouver, B.C. 
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Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 


N. SMITH 
Toronto, Ont. 


138 York St. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALE-TIES =2ixc 
PULP 
Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 
Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 
Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone. 
Sey. 329 


Log Stamps 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 


93 Church St. Toronto 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25c for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and others. 
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Timber Licenses: 
Renewals 


Timber Leases: 


Timber Sales: 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 
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ee ey $ 70,968.40 


160.00 
2,038.76 
$ 73,167.16 


4,402.34 


11,498.32 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 
of Every — 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


Statement of Forest Branch Collections for Scale & Royalty: 
the Month of April, 1922 


NOTICE! 


The Western Lumberman engaged for a time, a sub- 
scription solicitor by the name of A. Marks. His work was 
found unsatisfactory and he was later dismissed. He is not 
now in our employ and is not authorized to solicit subscrip- 
tions for Western Lumberman. 

The publishers of this paper will be glad to hear of any 
misreprecentations this party has made and at the same time 
to rectify any mistakes. 

WESTERN LUMBERMAN. 


Here’s a 
TUGAWAY 


at work 


showing 


the summer 
Canopy 


Top 


66 Tenth St. 


“Tugaway 


Solve the Economy ee find out WHY! 


Manufactured by 


WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS, LTD. 


New Westminster, B.C. i 


$8 Gasoline and Kerosene 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES 


THE COUPON WILL BRING YOU 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


HERE’S THE COUPON 
SEND IT! 


Please send me your “TUGA- 
WAY” Booklet. 


Westminster Iron Works, Ltd. 
66 Tenth St. 
New Westminster, B.C. 
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A NEW HIGHLEAD YARDER 


4b O meet the demand for a Highlead Yarder that will yard further and have somewhat greater 

power than the Standard Four Drum Highlead Yarder, and further to have sufficient haul- 
back line capacity to carry the heavy haulback that is now commonly used in order to “snub” the 
logs: The Empire Manufacturing Company has developed and are now selling, a new Four Drum 
Highlead Yarder styled the “‘Halfbreed Type.” 
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Empire Four Drum Highlead Yarder. Halfbreed Type. 
The following table shows the engine sizes, rope capacities, etc., of this new type yarder. 


Pneines) — ie trees re on cite wo ces ee ERS RARE aa Se ee eg ee VI Are Lao” xi. hae ha ee a 
Boilers, round) or extended! fire” box) ease eee ee 662 xad23e UA ae AISK4 72” x 130” 
Main Drum Capacity ee See a 2200’ of 14%” 1750’ of 13%” 1750’ of 134” 
Haulback Drum Capacity —.....0... 52007 of digite 4400’ of %” 4400’ of %” 
Straw Line Drum Capacity 3500’ of 3/8” 3500’ of 36” 3500’ of 3%” 
Utility .Drum Capacity . 750’ of 3%” * 500’ of %” 500’ of %” 


WE SHOULD BE PLEASED TO GIVE YOU FURTHER INFORMATION 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 
Builders of All Types of Steam Logging Machinery VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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i m= =A FLAT SCREEN 
with less friction - greater rigidity - and bigger capacity 


Of all the pulp mill machines we build none does us more turned ensuring less friction and absolute accuracy in 

credit or is of greater money making capacity for its the pulsations of the rubber diaphragm. Larger dia- 
owner than our new improved Flat Screen. Not how phragm area than any other machine and greater posi- 
| we can cheapen it, but “how can we improve it’”—is our tive screening capacity. End stands are heavily flanged 
i motto. It is 30 per cent to 50 per cent. heavier than to prevent vibration. Vat and flow boxes can be de- 
} any other Screen, yet actually takes less power to drive. signed to meet any requirements. Special machines 
Bearings are babbitted and scraped before assembly and built for high grade papers, bond stocks, etc. Let us 
\ all cams and cam shoes have ground and polished sur- send you full particulars—that is the flat screen you 

faces. Cams are keyed and shrunk on shaft before being want. ; 


New low quotations now available on grinders (3 and 4 pocket), Chippers, Wet Screens, 
Digestors, Diffusers, Tanks, Penstock and Plate Work, Brass Castings, Electric Welding. 


| Engineering and Machine Works of Canada, Limited 
3 ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO KELLY-POWELL LIMITED, AGENTS AT WINNIPEG 


GORMAN’S LIMITED, AGENTS AT EDMONTON, CALGARY and VANCOUVER 


“PERFECT” 
is Ou, ats 
<TONGAN> 


From Factory to Fill - A Unit! 


OT the least of the advantages of Pedlar’s Culverts is the fact that no assembly is required at the 
fill except when larger lengths than 40 feet are required. They are unloaded from the flat car, 
re-loaded on wagon or truck, hauled to the job, and rolled right into the trench. This ease of 

haulage and installation is a great saver of time and labor. 


We also manufacture Steelcrate, Metal 
Lath, Rib Fabric, Floor Tyle, Metal 
Roofing and Siding, etc. 


WRITE FOR CULVERT BOOKLET—“W. L.” 


THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 
(Established 1861) 
80 Lombard Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
608 Tegler Bldg. 318 Homer Street 


CALGARY: 17 Union Bank Bldg. 


Easy to Haul—Easy to Instal 
Diameters: 8 to 84 inches. 
Lengths up to 40 feet 
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Monarch Tractors *"\' r,sc%mens” 


(or) 
(o,4) 


Monarch Tractors, with their powerful traction and ability to work in swampy or sandy land, deep snow or on iced roads, are the ideal 
tractors for the Lumberman who wants to log off his land efficiently and economically. e 

They will do the work better, faster and cheaper than it can be done by horses, mules or oxen, and will work under conditions where 
animals would founder. 

They also have many advantages over other types of motive power for this class of work. It is not necessary to build roads on which 
to use a MONARCH tractor—IT BUILDS ITS OWN ROAD AS IT GOES. 

It has no wheels to spin or mire down. It will turn completely around in its own length. The MONARCH tractor will open new 
fields in your logging operation which would not be practical with any other method. 


“Neverslip” Tracks on the MONARCH age made of Manganese Steel and are guaranteed against wearing or breaking for entire life 


of Tractor. 
CATALOGUE AND FULL SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


Dominion Commercial Company, Ltd. 


PHONE SEY. 2399 346 Hastings St. E.. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


30 to 40% Less Steam Does the Same Work 


A big saving can be effected in the cost of your logging operations by this 
latest word in logging engine construction, the marvelous new 


WASHINGTON 


PATENTED 


COMPOUND CYLINDER 
TWO SPEED YARDER 


Thorough tests under close observation for three years have demon- 4 
strated that it will do the same work as a simple engine on from 60 

to 70 per cent. of the steam. 

It is not complicated and its sturdy construction gives it unusual 
strength and endurance. 

One of these powerful engines will incraese your output and lower 

your expense. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Si : ail Agents 
Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 
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Made in Canada 
from 


British Stock 


Manufacturers of Genuine 


ENGLISH OAK TANNED 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


D. K. McLAREN, LIMITED 


‘i Head Office and Factory, McLaren Building, 351 St. James Street, MONTREAL. 
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Branches 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 
90 Germain St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Gorman’s Limited, 1158 Homer 
Street 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Gorman’s Limited 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
Gorman’s Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
194 West King Street 


LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 


PvERY modern facility is employed 
by our skilled chain makers to 


produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying 
or power transmission. That is why many 
experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
Chains. 


And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
drive— every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 
for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 
Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Wellington and Peter Streets. 
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BUF CVT TAG ea wars odo eee ENR a oom Dee cvieam car auews 
CUCM eG PU ee rn ne ER Ro, woot estan nni noun nacusnespasiuaeks 0 St. Michael’s Lane 
Vancouver, B. C......A. R, Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. 
Portiland......:.2....:.-. _.......... Gink-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seattle... a Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 lst Avenue South 
Sani HE TANI C 2235, scot ee eee sansa nthe n Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 
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wa Are You Using Perfection Brand : 
AETNA SAWS 


Made from the best JESSOP STEEL 


Bovill, Idaho—a Deleco-Light plant used for supplying light to 
eleven cars and for operating automatic water system which 
lifts the water from a near-by spring and furnishes it to the 
cook car; and for the bath-house and set tubs. This is one of 
twenty (20) Deleo-Light outfits which the Potlatch Lumber Com- 


pany are now operating. 


Here’s the Strongest Recommendation 
we can give 


“During the last four years, we have purchased 
twenty Delco-Light Units for use in this de- 
partment and the one at Elk River—we have used 
this system exclusively for furnishing light to our 
camps and have used them both for power and 
light. 

We have found them to be highly satisfactory 
and recommend them very highly.” 


POTLATCH LUMBER CO., 
Woods Dept., 
(T. P. Jones) Supt. 


Made in Vancouver 
INSERTED TOOTH HEAD SAWS 
SHINGLE SAWS 
KNEE BOLTER SAWS ' 
{INSERTED TOOTH CUT-OFF SAWS 


Honest and skilled workmanship by practical saw- 
makers of long experience. All work guaranteed. 


Delco-Light is being used in many lumber camps 
and with splendid satisfaction. It is giving safe, 

‘bright, electric light and power in a cheap and 
economical way. Its upkeep and operating cost 
amount to only a few cents a day. 


You will be surprised when you learn how 
cheaply you can operate a plant in your camp. 
Write for catalogue and further details. We'll 
tell you about our plan for easy payment—with- 
out obligating you in 
any way. Send a post 


card. REPAIRING in all its branches. Cutting down, re-toothing, 7 
ms grinding, hammering and remilling all kinds of inserted tooth ~ 
saws. Burnt saws retempered. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Breen Motor Company 
Winnipeg 


Bruce Robinson Distributors 
Calgary 


Bruce Robinson Supplies 
Moose Jaw 


AETNA SAW WORKS Ltd. 


JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager 
Granville Island VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Bruce Robinson Electric 
Vancouver 


| ls 


MADE IN CANADA 


BLE 


Eleven Car Camp No. 5 of the Potlatch Lumber Company near 


ae 
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20 Hall Deisel Yarders 


Now Operating in B.C. 


a 


by OE OR ti Pay sagas 
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As it is our custom to quote prices including sales tax, the increase in sales tax makes our new prices as follows: 


$1,700.00 Spot Cash F.O.B. Works 
Inclusi f Sal 
$1,900.00 Half Cash F.O.B. Works nelusive of Sales 


Balance, 3 and 6 months at 8 per cent. 


bei 


Sims Martin Company 


DEISEL LOGGING MACHINERY 
1221-1225 Alberni St. Phone Douglas 2742 Vancouver, B.C. 


DON’T WAIT FOR FIRES BUT PREVENT THEM NOW 


USE THE DAVIDSON SPARK ARRESTER 
Fully Approved by the Provincial Government Authorities 


Positively Quenches Sparks 

Prevents Fires 

Has No Screens 

Automatically Flushed 

Does not Impede Draught 

Simple in Operation 

More Durable Than Any 
Screen 


100 per cent. Efficient 


After May Ist, 1922, Ap- 
proved Spark Arrestors will 
be required on all Logging 
Engines and Locomotives. 


We specialize in 
Logging Equipment 


LOGGING 
CARS 


USE STEEL 
CASTINGS 
Steel, Iron and Brass Machinists 


Founders Boilermakers 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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CRANE 


STANDARD 
BRASS GATE VALVES 
No. 440 


DOUBLE DISC. 
PARALLEL SEATS 
Steam Working Pressures up to 125 Pounds. 


These Valves may be packed when open and under pressure. 


Cold Water working Pressures, 175 Pounds. 


The Steam working pressure for which they are intended is Cast on the Valve. 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fitting and Piping Equipment for all pressures and 
nurposes—and distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


Branches and Warehouses: CRAN E-BENNETT 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, C R A N E pee: 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 3 
REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER. ead Office and Warehouse: 
i ; LI M ITED LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Sales Offices: : “HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
ST. JOHN, QUEBEC, SHERBROOKE, 1280 ST.PATRICK STREET a Sales Offices: 
EDMONTON, VICTORIA, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. MONTREAL GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 4 


FOREST FIRES 


by burning the saplings of to-day 


destroy the forests of to-morrow ! 


PUT THEM OUT 
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service. 


QUALITY & SERVICE 


Our PUMPING MACHINERY embodies the 
best workmanship and material we can obtain; 
and our long experience in this lime is at your 


WESTERN 


The Smart-Turner 


Hamilton 


Machine Company 


Limited 


Canada 


LUMBERMAN 


sible. 


141 Janet Street 


BRIDGEBURG, 


Plans, Specifications and Quotations 


Furnished Without Obligating You 


ONT. 


Positive Fire Protection 


Horton Elevated Tanks furnish ideal fire pro- 
tection to lumber mills and yards and to pulp 
mills because the water necessary to check a 
fire is always ready to flow by the every-ready, 
never-failing force of gravity. 


The Company whose property is so protected 
not only enjoys a lower insurance rate, but is 
reasonably sure that a disastrous fire is impos- 


Horton Tanks also serve admirably in furnish- 
ing water supply for general service. 
make the mill or yard independent of outside 
supply and secure against temporary pump or 
main failures. 


They 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


HORTON TANKS 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 

WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 

“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Headofice, Beaumont Ave.,. MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


SYLVESTER 
Railway Equipment 


Suitable for 
Logging Camps, Contractors, Coal Mine Railways 


Hand Car Engines Pumping Motor Cars, Trailers 
Section or Hand Cars Engines or Push Cars 


Change your Section Cars into Motor Cars. Transport your men and do your 
hauling the Sylvester way. The Sylvester Engines are “Bear Cats” with 
power to spare, and it will surprise you what work they can accomplish. 


LEGEND 


This is not theory. 
We have Engines 
in use by Section 
Foremen on every 
railway of Canada 
on the far flung 
lines from coast 
to coast and our 
equipment is used 
Mas standard by 
certain railways of 
Canada. Ihe elas} 
does not spell ser- 
vice try to accom- 
plish it without. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


B. C. Representatives: 
B. C. Equipment Co., 
609 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Winnipeg Representatives: 
General Supply Co., Limited, 
85 Water Street, 

Winnipeg, Man. 


DEPENDABLE 


POWE 
EQUIPMEN 


¢ ? VS ¥ 
:, febeo EARNED BASS NNSN NN 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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to cope with the heavy demand of cooking many meals and with- 


standing the hard wear of the lumber camps. 


A Range especially constructed 


| The “ALGOMA” 


with body of 14 gauge steel plate and top of extra heavy cast iron. 


Large oven and heavy copper reservoir. 


BURNS COAL OR WOOD—MADE IN THREE SIZES 


M°Clarys 
Head Office and Factories: London, Ont. 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 
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HOE SAWS 


Experienced Millmen the world 
over know and appreciate 
the high qualities con- 
tained in every Hoe 
Saw, Bit and 
Shank that 
is sold. 


The Hoe Trade-Mark 
on your Saw stands for the 
best of materials, honest and 
skilled workmanship, and satisfac- 
tory performance in use. Hoe Saws 
were best in 1828—and they are Best today— 


Use Them! 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS 


a! 


This is the Place For 
Logging Engine and Locomotive Repairs 


For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 

etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 

this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing: 


Washington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company i Marion Steam Shovel Company 


ue 
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BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH C0, LTD. 
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“Shay” Geared Locomotives 
“‘They Deliver the Goods”’ 


The ‘‘Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write.us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 


Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co. 


Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
Representatives for British Columbia 


TYEE MACHINERY COMPANY, LIMITED 1° yexeouvee eaNP 


Here is the little inexpensive mM 


Machine that will solve the | 


hauling problemin your yard 


ASK JSERS | If you still use horses in your yard, just figure your costs for 
| ABOUT THEM handling and then let uu GUARANTEE TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
with a T. & S. Tractor. There’s the most practical, economical and 
sturdy Tractor on the market today. 
| Seah, ata, Ae Built right here in B. C. and sojd with our guarantee. Write TO- Il 
| Eburne Sawmills Ltd. DAY. We'll give you all the facts without any obligation on your 
| Straits Lumber Co. Ltd. part whatsoever. | 
South Shore Lumber Ltd. H 
Harbour Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Alberni-Pacific Lbr. Co. Ltd 
Il | Nanaimo Lumber Co. Ltd. 
| } Victoria Lumber Co. Ltd. ——! ial = HH 
| Campbell River Lbr. Co. Ltd LTD 
es Bee 1669 W. Third Ave., Vancouver 
sss. SS  SS=_EFES=E_WVHPSS=_ SSS |S | —"— = — — —— —— ns 
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| A | 
a “CANADA'S STANDARD” 


LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. r| 


SAN autens 
sramnaxe-y) Pll A MILL SMALE 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products 
at Right Prices. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


\forcin jron 


VANCOUVER B-C 


WIRE ROPE 


CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


mi pers es and tenders, Canadian Government 
ur experience puts us in a position to give - one 
you aa advice as to what particular type Merchant Marine Limited 


and size of locomotive is best suited to your 

needs: Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 

Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For rates and information apply to 
DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 


MONTREAL, CANADA C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


Increases Draft é H E MI C MI I L, L A N Has 35% More 


Air Space 


ae Gable Top Grate Bar Buns Were 


Produces Hot, 


Grate Area. Clean Fire. ] 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 


- 
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ECONOMY IN BELT PERFORMANCE 


The one thing you want to feel certain about in your. Belt Purchases these 
days—when so much depends on the ability to lower costs and maintain quality— 
is Economy in Belt Performance. 


That “Economy” has been built into 


DUNLOP 


“GIBRALTAR” REDSPECIAL 


through years of Belt-making experience for every possible use to which a Trans- 
mission Belt could be put. 


When you buy this Belt your interests are safeguarded from the very first 
moment the Belt is installed. 


That satisfaction alone is worth considerable, although you don’t have to pay 
one cent more for this proven Belt than one you are doubtful about. 
Also Makers of 


arr DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., LIMITED @uUR! 


AND ELEVATOR 
BELTS, PACKING, HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES: TORONTO. 


HOSE, ETC. 


Branches in the Leading Cities. 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


The 


Logging 
Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER . CANADA 


Carp « 


a 


/ 
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Supplies 


Commercial 
= Printing :: 


, = 


a Ses 


F your Printed Stationery lacks individuality, dis- 
tinction of design and does not attract attention, you 
should see some of the SUPERFINE WORK we 

have done for exceedingly particular customers — we 
will be glad to quote prices and submit samples. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


THE CLARKE & STUART Co., LTD. 


Wholesale & Commercial Stationers, Printers & Bookbinders 


550 Seymour Street - 


We Tan our own leather and 


manufacture 


LUMBER HARNESS 


The R. M. Beal Leather Co. 


Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. 


Ask for Prices 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 


W. W. Galea Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Telephone Seymour 3 : VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Box Printing and Stencil 
Inks and Rollers 


INKS IN ALL COLORS 


AND PERMANENT 


ROLLERS 


“Hercules” Brand 


are Unequalled 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 
BARTER COIN 
is in use; then im- 
itation isn’t pos- 
sible. Sample if 
you ask for it. 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


THE 
Columbia Printing lak 
and Roller Company 


Manufacturers 


We also make 
Time Checks, 
Stencils and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 


367 W. Munroe Street CHICAGO 
Finest Quality 

Split Maple 

Cant Hook and <—_—— 


Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 

> Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co, Limited | 


Pembroke, Ont. 


Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 
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THE “MARION” 21 SHOVEL 


STEAM OR GASOLINE— 
ELECTRIC WITH CRAWLING 
TRACTION TRUCKS 


HE “MARION” 21 is unequalled for 
logging operations and performs an 
immense range of work. 


The “Marion” will cut and grade your road, 
build your bridges and trestles and can be 
fitted with clamshell, pile driving attachment, 
etc. 


The “Marion” exceptionally flexible crawl- 
ing traction trucks can travel over the rough- 
est or softest ground, cross railroad tracks, 
etc., with the greatest of ease. 


The photograph shows the “Marion” 21 
bridge-building for the Capilano Timber Co., 
Ltd., North Vancouver. After completing 
the bridge, the shovel will go ahead and open 
up the grade on the far side. 


We would welcome an opportunity to tell you 
more about the ‘‘Marion.”’ 


The Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


Marion, Ohio 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. 


**Acme”’ 


Waterproof 
Belting 


ii “Extra ag 
| Oak Tan 
Belting 


ELTING CEMENT 


———— SS 
ee 


“ACME” WATERPROOF CEMENT | “EXTRA” (Not Waterproof) CEMENT 


THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED COLD. THIS CEMENT IS APPLIED HOT 
OUR CEMENT IS STOCKED IN PINT, QUART AND GALLON TINS, WHICH ARE AIR TIGHT. 


“el FLECK BROTHERS, LTD. oyictee- 


Seymour 4592 
“« 4593 110 ALEXANDER ST., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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These Mills are complete 
in every respect. All ad- 
justments can be easily, 
quickly and_ positively 
made. 


Steam Cylinder to oper- 
ate upper guide, with ad- 
justable valve action, 
Dake Engine for handl- 
ing upper wheel, most 
conveniently adjustable, 
Saw Guides that swing on 
the centre line of the saw. 


Quick opening Lower 
Guide, Non-Breakable 
Upper Guide, sensitive, 
floating tension. 


The Mill that is Complete in 
Every Detail---Ask for Bulletin 


PCE 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited | 
Orillia } 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 
Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
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-~ HE WATEROUS EDGER has the stable investment value that only a well 

built machine can give. It returns a steady profit to its owner. It oper- 

ates at low cost. It serves through year after year and is always the same 
reliable capable Edger. 


The sturdy and trouble-free performance which has made the WATEROUS 
EDGER the recognized means of obtaining better lumber at lower cost is a definite 
product of WATEROUS design, materials and manufacture. The WATEROUS 
provision for accurate rating of the Edger to its work is additional guarantee of 
such performance. 


As an example of the regard in which WATEROUS Edgers are held by the Saw 
Mill men of Canada, take the fact that there are upwards of 300 WATEROUS 
Edgers now at work, and that many of these are repeat orders. 


These repeat orders are the best proof we have of the satisfaction that these 
Edgers are giving. 


|| The Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. | 


Brantford, Canada 


AGENCY—Molson’s Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B.C. ' BRANCH—Winnipeg, Man. 
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CORDAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 
Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


DOES THE WORK OF TEN MEN 
Designed Specially for B. C. Loggers. 
4H. P. GUARANTEED—614 H.P. ACTUAL Tee a 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 
LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Selling Agents 


J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


Made in Vancouver by 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) Ltd 


GEO, 5S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 14 2 


175 CORDOVA ST. w. 3 VANCOUVER, B.C. 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


Veneer Wallbacal 
With a Beautiful 


Natural Grain 


HIS entirely original method of in- 
terior decoration is absolutely 


We have free from competition in its own 4 
class. Lamatco Veneer Wallboard is | 
Wood the highest attainment in artistic and : 4 


durable natural grain panels on the 


paint or Varnish—inecluding kalsomine 
and wallpaper. 


Finishes market today. They will not check or a 
Specsalle split—thus highly adaptable as a per- = 
manent method of interior decoration. | 

Made to Lamatco Veneer Wallboard can be 4 
‘ treated with every known wood-stain— i 
Attain the | 
P| 


Utmost in 


Artistic ° eo, 
asi Write Immediately 
for Samples 274 ft! 


Particulars 
Head Office and Factory 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


Dean ligebes Co., Ltd. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers : 


STRONG POWERFUL DURABLE — 


Branches— 4 
PORTLAND, ORE. ey 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1a 
CHICAGO, ILL. Jf 
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Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Biesks of z 
_ British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. a 
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BELTING | 
PACKING 


“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 1 


Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


HOSE | 
| Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, | - 
: Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool : £ 
| ea ge Tr. a2 > r . We . 4 


BELTING 


| Conveyor, - Elevator, 
| Transmission 


i. | —— = 7 | 
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526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 


564 Yates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 
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Every Farmer Must Have Fence Protection | 


Made in Canada ) Strengthen your connection 
with present customers and se- 
cure new ones by supplying 
their needs in farm fencing. You 
can also give the farmer THAT | 
SERVICE which he has a right an 
to expect from his local retail 1 
dealer. Mail order houses real- 
ize the necessity and importance 
of fencing to the farmer and use 
it as a leader—a means to secur- 
ing new customers. 


Be in a position to supply the farmer with fencing—give him SERVICE—and he 
will become a steady customer. “IDEAL FENCE” will satisfy every purchaser and 
the “Ideal” line is complete in every detail. . 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR PRICES AND PLAN OF CO-OPERATING WITH YOU IN SELLING 
“IDEAL” Fence. 


Ideal Fence and Spring Company of Canada, Ltd. 


WINNIPEG - ~ - MANITOBA 


i 


Well, it never worries a camp— 
where TRUMILK is used 


OT weather! Cold weather! And never a worry caused by poor milk if 

the camp cook has MILKSTOCK or TRUMILK or KLIM in the hotel - 
size (10 Ibs.). The popularity of these powdered milks in lumber camps has 
been growing for years because of their goodness, convenience and uniformity. 


MILKSTOCK (powdered skimmed milk) and TRUMILK ce whole 
milk) should have a regular place in your camp stores. 
TRUMILK can be used wherever a full cream milk 
is needed and MILKSTOCK will fulfill all require- 


ments of a milk for cooking purposes. You really 
should have both on hand. 


You run no chance of milk spoilage 
because they will keep for months in 
the original containers and you never 
mix up more than you need at the 
moment. If you haven’t tried them 
write us for information. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ont. 


319 Craig Street, W. St. John, N. B. 132 James Avenue, E. 


Montreal, Que. , 
Sang 1A 3 Winnipes ae MILKSTOCK—Order from your jobber or direct jrom us. 


British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver TRUMILK—Order direct from us. 
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QUALITY 


MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS cary SAW 
1 QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. | 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Qualicy Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 


Associated Timber Exporters 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 


Send 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


fe) 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Quality - Service 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


: Main Office 
609 Metropolitan Building 
VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA 


Head Office: Moody Block, wien 1835 (Ge Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
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We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


olden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Etc. 


We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


- We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 

‘our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. 


Our stock is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 
Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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Quality Our Service 


Counts Breeds Business 
When years and hard wear are in the One car order gets same attention as 
balance. the big Shipment. 


Fir, Larch, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock and practically every detail in Western wood and Mountain 


We are supplying a fine stock of Pine, I I 
Our quotations and our service are unexcelled. Try us at once and you will 


Stock, and are in a position to make immediate shipment. 


be glad to try us again. : f a F : 
Write, phone or wire for our prices—giving an idea of your specific needs. 


or nut. 
1 of Canadian Steam Coal. 
the most powerfu nome 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


. Sees P e e 
We are exclusive agents for Birnie Domestic Drum- y ; 
heller Coal for all household purposes in lump, stove rnie um er & oa 0 
Also for Canmore steam semi-anthracite, e 


> 
“Prospects 
Your Competitors Get 


< IT WOULD BE WORTH 


MANY HUNDREDS OF 
DOLLARS EVERY YEAR 


to know that you have the informa- 
tion your competitors get—not 
hazy, hearsay “tips’—but real, 
concrete, definite news of 


Building and Engineering 


contracts, wouldn’t it? You can 
get it—at small cost—a_ daily 
stream of living building reports 
that will mean many more orders 
for you at much less expense. 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length | 


Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 


and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 
Phone No. Van 781 


Write for Full Information 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED 


325 Main Street 106 Winch Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 


S T k live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 
pruce, amarac River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
C d Pili the following points: e 
edar ring RAINY RIVER) BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS Ontario Minn. - ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 1/4 
SCANT SIZED DIMEN- 


SION, ALSO DIMEN- 


SION AND BOARDS IN Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 
THE ROUGH. Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET. LONG 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 
Siding 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
a iminsbay Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


President: H. W. HUNTER. Vice-President: F. G. FOX 


Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


See tridee: Lumber Co.; Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


McLaren Lumber Company 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


BOuick Cutting Orders 


C.P.R. Main Line 


peaple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: ‘QUALITY and SERVICE” 


ea) 
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Customers are Critical ! 


YOU CAN RELY ON GRADES FROM US 
WHICH WILL SATISFY THEM. 


THE FOSS LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
WINNIPEG : 3 : 3 MANITOBA 


ENGELMANN WHITE 


Daye UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED ae 


100,000 Feet Ss P R U C F Manufacture 


LUMBER (Air Dried) LATH 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
ae Manufacturers segs 
or Specialties 
We manufacture both Eastern West Pi Grad sa 
and Western Standard up estern Fine \orades Shelving, Drop Siding, 


to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply”’ Resawn Boards 
U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 
QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 


CANADA P ERMANENT  srorrcace conn 
| MORTGAGE CORP’N 

“CANADA PERMANENT” DOMINION-WIDE EXPERIENCE 

AND ORGANIZATION EXTENDING OVER 67 YEARS, 

with our reliability and strength, ensure safety and efficiency in the 


administration or management of Estates or Investments. 
Enquiries Solicited. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
G. I. LEGATE, Manager C. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING, VANCOUVER 
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Established 1897 


Stock Panels A Gooduill 


@ 
We are prepared to meet your require- B | d 
ments for any quantity of these stock Ul er 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK GIVE YOUR TRADE 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT Timberland 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply 32 inch thick. 


S48 Dimension 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, Y d Tj h 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. ar impers 


The Best in the West 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


THE 


Hay & Co. Ltd. Timberland Lumber Go. 


LIMITED 


Woodstock 2 Ontario NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


Figuring Service for 
the Lumber Office 
THE DALTON SUPER MODEL 


is the figuring machine that fits right into the lumber office. It does everything that can be 
done with figures and the operation is so simple that anyone can use it. 

It adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides—fractions as readily as whole numbers. It figures in- 
terest, cross-foots, tabulates, totals two sets of figures simultaneously, posts ledger Ss, and 
makes out statements. 

Is not such a machine a good investment for your business? 


It is well named SUPER- 
MODEL, combining as_ it 


If you need a figuring ma- does, the functions of four 
; : machines in one. If you 
chine, you will never have would like to see it working 
less need for it than NOW. your own figure problems 
\ our representative will be 


Be ready for the bigger pleased to give a demon- 
business that is on the way. stration. 


DIVISION OF UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., TORONTO 


VANCOUVER OFFICE: 440 SEYMOUR ST. PHONE: SEYMOUR 648 
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MOUNTAIN eg Fir, ‘CEDAR: 
LUMBER ga sO~PINE 


Careful Grading We are specially well | 
equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 
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‘LTD. CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


Buildi Myrtle Point, B.C. 
1020 White Building Union Bays = - 


TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


26 ty en j 


British Columbia Timber 


A Loggers of 
CEDAR LUMBER Fir 
Cedar 


Our Motto: “The Best of Its Kind.’”’?’ Prompt Shipment k 
Guaranteed. : em O 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


ea era 


Sara 


a aie mantel 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. | 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, - B.C. 


PINE — LARCH -) 
Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled : 
OUR SPECIALTY 4 


QUALITY H igh Grade Pine SERVICE | 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


> AND Ay 
& ELEVATING oN 
Pt TRANSMITTING 4 
KES CONVEYING AS 


BELTING 


MADE IN CANADA 


BELTING 
ELEVATING- CONVEYING -TRANSMISSION 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS 


Main Belting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


OFFICES: FACTORY: 
422 ST. JAMES STREET MONTREAL 1112 ST. PATRICK STREET 


BRANCHES: 
WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


GORMAN’S LIMITED 
382 Front Street West W. W. Hicks, 567 Banning Street 
Telephone, Adelaide 6387 Telephone, Sherbrooke 3652 Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver 


NORWAY PINE. --- WHITE PINE 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


Flooring Besides operat- 


er ing a 100,000 feet - . 
Ceiling capacity we pos- Shiplap 
wes sess a modernly Siding 
Siding equipped planing E u 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
. tory, latter with e 
Timbers up capaciey eet e08 Boards 


to 90 feet doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. | 
Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B.C. — 
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We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 


SEYMOUR 
Fy FY 
or ua 
2QD Ee 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O. Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D. Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. me 5 
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MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
_ Gtd. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 


Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


| DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
ae SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 


— 


ei 6 MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 
pe TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
Ee EVIDENCE. 

a 


pete 


a 7 * ° . “4 

| Associate ilis Limite 
vig 

=| 

i | Vancouver - - British Columbia 

f REPRESENTATIVES: 

Me: a A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Re McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 

By: tf 

Weis 


ical 
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‘THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


| RED CEDAR 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


Ser 
— = 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
_ Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. 0. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Established 1904 


DIMOND > STEEL 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 4 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


ia NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Special Attention to 


Manufacture and 


Enables us to Give a 


Grading. Our Motto: 


Still Better Service “Quality First” 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR ~ SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 


Representatives: 


CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


Send in Your Enquiries 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches | 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 


CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA ys 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge J 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 
9 . EASTERN OFFICES ‘| 
pS y Winnie: Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa | 


t. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto a 
Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West = |_ 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. — 


TOWER i ee = VANCOUVER 
DHONE— SEY. 7169 


PIPE BENDS 
ARE THE STANDARD 


No2 
iN SINGLE OFFSET 
|\*. QUARTER _BEND 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping 
Equipment and Distributors of pipe, 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


CRANE 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
1Z2BO ST. PATRICK STREET 


MONTREAL 


Branches and Warehouses: CRAN E-BENNE i T 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 


_ REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, Head Office and Warehouse: 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Sales Offices: 
Vi ST,JOHN,N.B.,QUEBEC,SHERBROOKE. 
EDMONTON, VICTORIA, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


Sales Offices: 
BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 
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POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION WITH 
HORTON TANKS 


Horton Elevated Tanks unfailingly protect lumber mills, 
yards and pulp mills, because e they are dependent upon 
no power except the never-failing force of gravity. 


Write today for full information regarding the protection 
of your property. 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 
141 Janet Street 


_HORTON TANKS 
PEERLES 


Your customers can absolutely depend upon Peerless Gates to 
keep their livestock in and to keep intruders out. 


Style R Peerless Gates are braced like a steel bridge. They 
won’t sag nor twist. They are unexcelled for strength, durability, 
and appearance. Their construction makes them a thousand times 
better than ordinary gates. Shipped ready to hang, with hinges and 
special chain fastening that keeps the gate shut even when posts 
spread, also permitting gate to be padlocked. 


These real sales points build business for you on this article. 
Farmers are optimistic now over the prospect of a bumper crop. 
Peerless Gates and Peerless Fences are two things that the farmer 
naturally wants to buy first. They keep his livestock from stray- 
ing and protect his valuable crops. 


Your stock has been depleted by heavy selling during 
the last two months. Now is the time to sort it up. 
Have a complete line on hand so that you can supply 
any demand without keeping your customers waiting. 


BANWELL-HOXIE WIRE 
FENCE CO. LTD. 


Hamilton, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 
1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


span GATES 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 
JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


— Phone Sey. 1545 508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 


me vse 
ae ea: 


CEDAR FIR SPRUCE PINE 


| Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. ~ 


CAPS ee 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


M 
[ 


| Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade throughout 
Capacity 80,000,9hrs. | 


an 
Drying Facilities 


. 


2 
Planing Mill Douglas F ir Modern Mill | 


Modern Machinery Band Saw Equipment 4 


f 


Eburne Sawmills Limited - Mae 


CRUISES ESTIMATES TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham . 


i 


Logging Engineers & Contractors : 
Cranbrook, B.C. . 


| 
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NINETEENTH YEAR 
July, 1922 : No. 7 


esterD Umberman vez 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


HENRY C. COPELAND, Editor. is 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) - 


LATH 
PICKETS 
MOULDINGS 
SHINGLES 


Ee ea a 


Rough and Dressed 
FIR 
CEDAR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 
Fir Finish a Specialty | 


wai 


+2 


Wt 


Et 


J SPARS AND 

4 LONG TIMBERS 
: Furnished on Short 
) Notice 


VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER.B.C. [=a 


OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED : 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Our Air Dried Western Pine 


and Larch Has No Superior 
Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- | 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, : | 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed ears. : 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CO., LTD. 


WYCLIFFE, B.C. Ran = 


Sales Agents: McDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG _ 
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i The F-3 and Launch “R. J. Skinner,’’ 
Thurston Bay 


at 


Smoke. 


f By THE 


ET it first be said that the Forest Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands of British Columbia is no place for the 
man who is looking for a soft job. He who would trade 
political service for a “plum” in the Forest Branch may 
as well understand that “there ain’t no such animal.” 


In order that the Minister of Lands, the Hon. T. D. Pat- 
tullo, might acquire a first-hand knowledge of the work 
of the Forest Branch and the conditions under which that 
ae is carried on, so that the administrative purposes of the department 
could be better carried on, Chief Forester P. Z. Caverhill and District 
Forester Major L. R. Andrews arranged to take the Minister over the 
coast district by airplane. We were much pleased at being asked to 
company the party as the press representative. Norman A. English, 
m Rercicer, and Clifford B. English, superintendent, of the Nimpkish Tim- 
be * Company, also were of the party. 


The “take-off” was from the Jericho air-station on the morning of 
lune 27th, a brilliant day with a smart westerly breeze. The machine 
vas the big F-3, weighing 14,000 pounds, and driven by two Rolls-Royce 
notors of twelve cylinders and 360 horse power each. Major Mac- 
laurin was the pilot. 

_ “Taxiing” down toward False Creek to get clear of the “chop” in 
English Bay, we headed into the wind and took the air at 10:40. 


The roar of the motors make conversation impossible, but by 
penciled notes and his maps Major Andrews keeps the Minister and 
myself informed as to where we are and as to the points of interest. 


A note is passed back from Major Maclaurin, “We are now 2,000 
eet up, engine revolutions 1,650 per minute, speed 60 miles per hour.” 
As we get into the rarer atmosphere and feel its invigorating effects 
the Minister is inspired to write, “The birds must have had a long con- 

tempt for us. There is something to be said even for the bat.” 

~ As the marvelous panoramos unfolded before and below us, we 
were moved to remark, via the note route, that “If people could be 
brought ‘to conceive the-beauties of this country as we see them, the 
i world would start for British Columbia, and the Minister replies, 
‘If people were not so afraid of their skins there would be profitable 
mmercial flying.” 

_ A little later another note came over to us, “A good place to get away 
| one’s creditors.” 


- 


<2 


Landscape Below Dim and Hazy Because of 
New Fires Just Starting. 


Bakes First Annual Inspection by Air- 
plane of Forest Branch Woe 


700 Miles Covered in Five Days by Airplane, Launch, Logging Road and Automobile 


F-3 Taking Off at Thurston Bay for Return 


to Vancouver 


EDITOR. 


The plane was soon crossing Howe Sound, passing over Bowen 
Island, Gibson’s Landing was seen below, then Sechelt. At Pender 
Harbor the fire could be seen to be under control. At Jervis Inlet we 
were up 4,00 feet. As we pass Sechelt and over some old workings, 
the Minister writes, “What did stumpage average?” The reply was “40 
to 50 million per acre.” As we sight tug after tug with log tows Major 
Andrews scribbles, “Lots of logs coming down coast. We have scaled 
over 150 million this month.” There was an abandoned operation in 
what looked like good timber. “Not exceptionally good timber; fir is 
conkey ; company has gone broke,” the Major replies to the question. 
We passed up towards Stillwater and Eagle River and then turned 
inland ‘to Horseshoe Lake. Below was a camp of Messrs. Brooks, 
Scanlon & O’Brien, this was once one of the finest stands of timber jn 
the Province, fire started here June 19th and was still burning. The 
details of the logging operations were as clearly seen as if laid out on 
a large map. 


Work Clearly Seen. 


There was the main line railroad with the side lines to the different 
settings. About each setting was a star-shaped design, showing where 
the logs had been skidded in. A fire had started here and swept through 
to Powell Lake—this fire travelled the ten miles to Powell Lake in three 
hours—it was still burning at the edge of Powell River as we passed. 
Coming down Powell Lake was a tow of 18 sections, about half a million 
feet of logs. 

Turning west at Powell Lake we saw the operation of Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch Corporation at Haslam Lake. Swinging to a north- 
westerly course we passed over Lund. Up on top of a bench over to the 
right could be seen 50 million feet of timber not yet sold. As we look 
up, or rather down, into the valley of Salmon Arm, Major Andrews com- 
municates, “Quite a number of settlers in this valley. Live by taking 
out shingle bolts. The ravages of the Rat Portage and Lamb Lumber 
Company’s fire at Menzies was seen off to the left. Looking across to 
Vancouver Island from here the Comox fire was in good view. This. 
was the fire which later got away and caused all the damage at the 
soldier settlement, at this time still ee along. Sweeping up 
Desolation Sound and Aggamemnon Channel, Savary Tsland lay to the 


left. 


Past the Hole in the Wall, well-named, for it is a place where the 
tides sweep through with resistless force, we could see a large gathering 
of logs being scaled by a forest branch scaler. Crossing Okissollo we 
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came to Sonora Island. Off to the left, just before we started to go 
down at Thurston Bay, could be seen the works of the old Hastings 
operation. Here we were flying at about 5,000 feet, and Major Mac- 
laurin now shut off the motors and we glided down into Thurston Bay, 
having done about 160 miles in an hour and fifty minutes. 

At Nimpkish Lake 

After lunching here an inspection was made of the boat building and 
repair plant of the forest branch at this point. Taking off again we 
followed Johnston Straits, getting a view of the valley south of Rock 
Bay, where the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company are operating. 
Passing over Knox Bay the fire-blackened and smouldering operations 
of P. B. Anderson could be seen. 

From the height now attained we could see up Loughboro Inlet and 
over Hardwicke Island, getting a view to the north of Topaz Harbor 
and to the south of the wonderful Salmon River Valley, where four or 
five small fires were noticed. 

Proceeding north we passed over Cracroft Island, Knight Inlet, 
Gillfond Island, Tribune Channel and up Kingcombe Inlet to get a 
view of the agricultural possibilities of this inlet. Clouds settling down 


heavily near the head of the inlet, we turned back and swinging to the 
southwest, we crossed over Alert Bay and on up to Nimpkish Lake, where 
a landing was made. 


A special train was in waiting and we were taken to Nimpkish, where 
the party was entertained by Messrs. Norman and Clifford English, of 
the Nimpkish Timber Company. Three hundred and twenty-five miles 
had been covered during the day in less than four hours flying. 


Ranger Breaks Leg. 


Returning to Nimpkish Lake on the morning of the 28th an inspec- 
tion of Camp 4 of the Nimpkish Timber Company was made. Taking 
off at 11:10 we were at Thurston Bay, about 65 miles, in 52 minutes. 

After luncheon the F-3 started on the return trip to Vancouver. 
and the Minister, Chief Forester, District Forester and the writer went 
aboard the Forest Branch boat, the R. J. Skinner. Running up the 
Greenpoint Rapids, Grassy Bay, in Loughboro Inlet, was reached about 
5:30. A westerly wind sent us across to Beaver Creek, where we tied 
up for the night. Hardly were the ropes fast when a boat from Grassy 
Bay came in with word that a fire had started at P. B. Anderson’s 
operations there and asking for help. 

The Grassy Bay boat was sent one way and Ranger O’Grady another, 
while the Skinner was started for the Wellbore station for Ranger 
Price. Price had been called to a fire at another camp, which he got 
under control at midnight, and then started for Grassy Bay. Going up to 
the fire on the speeder, it ran off the track and Ranger O’Grady’s leg 
was broken just above the ankle. All his equipment being at work on 
the fire, Price took O’Grady and his boat for Rock Bay and the hospital. 
Thursday afternoon, as we were nearing Thurston Bay, we spoke Price 
on his way back to the Grassy Bay fire. And that was only one day in a 
ranger’s life. 

Valuable Experience. 
Leaving Wellbore we went over to Read Bay on Topaz Harbor, 


where an inspection of fhe Wilson & Brady operation was made, ‘hess 
back to Grassy Bay to see what the conditions were at the fire. Leaving 
there a run was made for Thurston Bay where the night was spent. 


From Thurston Bay the run was made direct to Campbell River. A 
short trip to the falls and the lake, then Ranger MacDonald met the ~ 
party with his car and the drive of a hundred miles was made to Nanat- — 
mo. The following morning the Minister and the Chief Forester left — 
with Ranger MacDonald for Cowichan Lake, returning to Mees 
by the morning boat. 


On this trip of five days nearly 700 smiles were travelled by the a 
Minister and his party. Four large operations were inspected in detail. 
Many others were observed from a distance. A number of field reports : 
were received. Areas of reforestation were observed. — Agricultural 
possibilities were considered. The activities and the practical work of 
the rangers was closely observed as well as the manner in which their 
work is tied into that of the logging operators. 


Hon. Mr. Pattullo expressed himself as well pleased with the eff 
ciency of the forest branch work, and also obtained himself an amount of 
first-hand knowledge that will be of great administrative value. — 


To enable one to convey an idea of the wonderful beauties of sckia 
a trip there would need to be developed an entire new terminology and 
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AIR-BOARD PLANE F-3 READY TO- 
TAKE ABOARD MINISTER OF LANDS 
INSPECTION PARTY 


Left to Right: Major A. Maclaurin, Pilot; 
Mr. Nadeen, Deputy Minister of Lands; 
Cowley, Relief Pilot; Clifford B. English, 
Superintendent Nimpkish Timber Com- 
pany; Mr, P. Z. Caverhill, Chief Forester; 
Norman A. English, Manager Nimpkish 
Timber Company; Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Minister of Lands; Major L. R. Andrews, 
District Forester; Mr. F. R. Alley; Henry 
C. Copeland, Editor Western Lumberman. 
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a new understanding thereof. How could you be made to see the 
hundreds of little lakes lying like tremendous deep colored sapphires in 
a setting of marvelous greens. How see the jagged snow-capped peaks” 
rising their heads above the angry reddish brown smoke clouds. Ho 
see the changing colors of the sea as the water deepens or shoals. « 


What would it mean to you to tell you about floating in the purest 
of air in brilliant sunlight, and only billowy snow-like clouds below. You 
might picture the shadow of the plane on the water or the clouds below, 
following along like some monstrous roc, waiting its chance to swoop 
onto anything “that might fall from that strange roaring bird above, 
but all the strange exquisite beauty, that one feels permeate every fibre, 
would still be unknown to you. 


But on this trip the beauties are incidental to its practical sided 
Here in three or four hours flying can be seen the work that the Fores! 
Branch is carrying on laid out before you like a great contour map. 
Here such a ranger is at work making an inspection, over there range tT 
so-and-so has fifty men at work fighting fire. At this spot is such a 
timber sale. That fire started over there from such a cause, and so it 
goes until one grows dizzy trying to absorb all the information. . 

Neither was the trip all of unbroken-ease. Try if you haven’t dant 
so, hiking two or three miles up a hot dusty railroad grade in the bro 
ing sun of the last of this June, to inspect some logging camp, or to s 
how some fire is being handled. And the Minister took off his coat 
and hiked with the rest of us. 

And in all of this there was and is just one predominating idea a 1d 
that is “Service and Benefit to the Public.” The idea of the Forest 
Branch work is to co-operate with and benefit us men and capital 
invested in our timber industry. ~ 


HAVE received some valuable information from the Western Lum- 
berman pages, and I would like to commend you on the efficiency of 
your paper as a medium of advancement to the lumber trade. I 
_ would also like to give you some of my own ideas on running a retail 
_ lémber yard, which may possibly be of some use to the trade, at least 
to the younger yard managers. 


____ I have seen yards that were sadly out of order and which would only 
_ require a very little effort on the part of the yard manager to put them 
‘in an attractive state, but it seems to be the slogan of some to let the other 
_ fellow do it. This I consider shirking a duty, not only to your employer 
_ and customers, but to your fellow yard managers. 


It is very true that yard managers do not as a rule remain many 
years in one place, but that is not any reason why we should not make 
some permanent improvements in our yard, thereby making it more 


Sunflowers to Brighten Up 
This One is 14 
We Feet 4 Inches High. 
pleasant for ourselves and customers, and also doing justice to the man 
_ who follows after us. I am sure that no conscientious man would feel 
_ Satisfied with himself after leaving a yard in poor condition, and stepping 
into a yard where everything had been kept in good order and were the 
_ result of the other fellow’s efforts. 

Business never was so dull but what you could make your yard look 
prosperous and attractive. You have all undoubtedly seen an old de- 
serted farm with the building gone to ruin and decay, and perhaps a 
nile or so farther on you would see a well kept and prosperous looking 
| farm. You might wonder how it is that one man can make a success 
where others fail. Well, brother, in nine cases out of ten it is only a 
case where one was loafing on the job and where the other was laying 
| out energy and good management. Which one of these farmers does 
your yard represent? 

_ Are you making some marked improvement in your yard, something 
that will last and be of some benefit to others? They say we are living 
in an_advanced age. If so, let us each make some advancement in our 
own respective line until the name lumber merchant will be a mark of 
distinction. 

____l once took over a yard where the sash and door room was large 
d would permit of keeping a big stock. We found doors laying flat 
on the floor, one on top of the other, all sizes and descriptions. The 
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LUMBER YARD OF E. L. McILLRATH AT BENGOUGH E. L. PETTIS, MANAGER 


Just One Beauty Spot in the 
Mclllrath Lumber Yard, 


Some Notes on Running a Retail 
Lumber Yard 


By E. L. Pettis 


storm sash were in the same condition, base block and window frames of 
all sizes were piled in one corner. None of the material was marked. 
Our stock-taking was merely guess work as far as the sizes went. I 
have never had any experience with printer’s pi, but if it is anything 
like this mess, may the Lord have mercy on the printer’s devil. 

In time, however, I succeeded in getting this stock in shape. I 
made stalls for the the doors and storm sash where they could be as- 
sorted and stood up on end, each being marked plainly so that there 
would be no difficulty in finding the required size. There were hun- 
dreds of blocks and brackets. These I placed in boxes, and after nail- 
ing down the covers so that they could not again be disturbed until 
wanted, I marked on each box the description and quantity each box 
contained. The sash and frames were next assorted and marked, and 
what had been a regular nightmare at stock-taking time became a simple 
and easy task.. 
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More Sunflowers. The Largest 
of the Vegetable Kind Measur- 
ed 14% Inches in Diameter. 

We also found that the stock sheet did not correspond with the 
stock. After being assorted you would think by looking at the stock 
sheet and comparing it with the stock on hand that some one had taken 
a little too much home-brew. The result, however, has been most satis- 
factory, as in less than two years the odd sized stock had been disposed 
of and there was good clean stock in its place. | 

I keep my different grades and sizes of lumber each in their re- 
spective places. If I do happen to get overstocked in any particular 
line and find it necessary for want of space to pile it in some other part 
of the yard, I make it a point to sell out of this extra pile so as to dispose 
of it first. I try to keep all my stock so that I can serve my customers 
rapidly ; my brick are piled 500 in a row, the height according to space 
required; lath are piled 150 bunches in a row with strip between each 
layer. The post are also placed in equal numbers in each row, which, 
of course, depends on size. Fence pickets are a very hard thing to 
handle, but I find the best way is to pile them 100 in each pile, being 
divided by laying two pickets parallel and two more horizontal. This 
prevents a customer from picking over the pile and taking out the best 
ones, it also gives you a quick check on your stock and requires very 
little more time at unloading. 

Keep your yard in good shape, meet your customer with a smile 
and you will be a credit to the trade. 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 


The only places where one will find 

The Standard a “standard of living” is in an asylum 

of Living or prison or some other place’ where the 

will of the individual is entirely sub- 

merged. Take a million men and women acting under unrestrained na- 

tural laws and you will find a million different standards of living. 

This matter of striking because a cut in wages will not permit of “the 

Standard of Living” is all bunkcome. Waste is the word that deter- 

mines the standard “of living. The degree of waste will give the degree 

of the standard. Strikes have already caused a loss of wages and a 

further loss by increase of prices (or decrease of buying power of a 

day’s labor) that would place in comfortable circumstances every un- 

employed man in the Dominion. Strikes are the greatest and most 
criminal wastes of modern times. 

The superintendent of one of Vancouver’s largest manufacturing 
plants told us the other day of coming to Vancouver, in 1907, a stranger. 
He was offered two jobs, one as a waiter, the other on the log deck of 
a mill at 17% cents an hour. He took the 17%4c job. It was not long 
until his employer found his worth and his advancement began. 

A man came into this office a few days ago who had been trying 
to get a white crew for a shingle mill up in the mountains. He was 
unable to find a crew of men who would go into his camp and do a day’s 
work. He finally went to the Immigration Department and secured 
permission to bring a white crew over from the States. 


A few weeks ago the head of a big logging concern stated that 
they could use 80 men more than they were able to secure. This was 
published in a daily paper. The 
men to this concern to “fill” the jobs. There was not a man in the outfit 
that could or would go into a lumber camp and do a day’s work. They 
had to be told that a mistake had been made. Yet any man who went 
to that concern and convinced them that he could and would do a day’s 
honest work would have gotten it. 

A lumberjack, leaving one of the big concerns, got to talking with 
one of the executive heads of that concern without knowing to whom 
he was talking. He said, “Well, the way we feel about it is this, when 
the employer gets five loads in for a side he has got back the money 
he has paid us. Then if he gets two or three loads more that’s plenty 
of profit for him. 

Now add it all up. ee your own conclusions. 
remedy ? : 

The remedy to our mind is that every man must learn to stand on 
his own feet, and that he has to take as much interest in the success of 
his employer’s business as he does in what he is to be paid—that is if he 
expects his pay to be what will afford him his “standard of living.” 


What is the 


The lumber dealer is hard up against 
conditions that he had not dreamed of a 
few years ago. Not only have. his bus:- 
ness prospects changed in the reaction 
following the war, but a strange spirit of uncertainty and restlessness 
seems to have affected all classes. This may be, and probably is a 
cortributing cause for the small amount of building that has been 
dene this past year. People are loath to tie up their money in a house 
which they ceem to think will depreciate in value due to the fancied 
sweeping reductions in material prices which most people are positive 
will come sooner or later. 

Another condition the dealer has to face is the constantly growing 
number of substitutes for lumber. These are getting to be a serious 
cause for consideration as many of these substitutes possess merits that 
recommend their use to prospective builders for a variety of reasons. 

For his own business preservation the lumber dealer must keep wood 
always before the public as a building material and must feature its 
many strong points. The lumber dealer should be in authority of build- 
iny eneaicriins He should always be at the service of intending build- 
ers in advising them and showing how a suitable building can best and 
most economically be erected. 


This is the first step in guarding that lumber will not be overtaken in 
the race for public favor when it comes to a building material. If he 
would have people come to him for lumber he must advise them right, and 
so win their respect as well as their business. 


. Every dealer can find many ways to push the sale of his products 
and serve his community. First of all, be honest with customers. Urge 
them to use wood where wood is best. When talking lumber, talk the 
kind of lumber for a specific purpose that is best fitted for that use. 


Use Wood Where 
Wood Is Best 
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“unemployed” sent several hundred 


Wrong devices as to the kind of lumber will cost perhaps not that sale, 
but future business as well. 

Spread information upon the uses of lumber. Let the people iG 
why lumber is better for some purposes than others. Don’t rest with 
belle them that it is, but prove it to them, show how the use of lumber 
can be extended, and you will create a demand for your own stocks. ia 


The lumber retailer should be more than a merchant of lumber. 

He should first of all be a public spirited citizen. Promote community 
development wherever you can. Be a leader. The better town you 
have, the better your community develops along modern lines, the bigger 
will be the market for lumber. a 
The Canadian Forestry Association i is 
carrying on a timely and extensive pro- 
paganda by making a strong appeal to” 
campers to be careful of fire. July and 
August, the vacation months, are periods when more people are out in the 
forests than at any other time of the year, and as a general thing they y 
are dry months, thus making conditions favorable for the spread of a 
cooking or camp fire. 


Various media for urging watchfulness in respect to forest fires” 
are being used. The dining cars upon the railroads have cards given 
with the menu, while newspapers, magazines and other means are also 
extensively used for the same purpose. 7 


It is pointed out that trees are essential to the pleasure of fishing, 
hunting and camping. “The call of the outdoors is the call of trees.” 


Campers last year struck an unfair blow at the rights of their fellows 
by starting at least 2,500 damaging forest fires. The appeal continues: 
Camp fires that were not put out, matches and smokes thought-— 
lessly thrown on the inflammable “floor” of the wont am 
personal acts killed the camping, fishing and hunting in many thou — 
sands of square miles of Canadian forest. : 

Don’t be a kill-joy. The forest is made for the fellow whee 
follows after you. a 
Enjoy the woods! There’s nothing to fear except fire. And — 
mighty few fires except what you start. 
Remember: All big fires start as little ones. 

care may save a century of waiting. ee 
A practice that is meeting with favor is that of visitors makin 
practice of planting out trees. Often during a holiday time lags a little, 
and there is no more pleasant or useful occupation than in this 1 
of improving the surroundings. United effort of this kind would add 
mutch to the value of our great pleasure grounds. 
Lumber dealers are directly and intimately concerned in the 
servation of Canada’s forests and they can do much to further the song 
work of the Canadian Forestry Association. 


Spread the 
Doctrine 


One minute’s 4 


a ne od = 
Whether lower wages means more 
‘work is a highly debatable point. 
union officials strongly affirm ‘tha 
lowering of wage scales makes no appreciable difference in the vol 
of work. They are just as much in error as the merchant who, i 
time of depression, stubbornly holds out for his last cent of profit inst 
of cutting prices to attract more trade. 


The same reasoning should, and we believe does, apply ‘to wage S. 
A case in point is that despite the daily grist of despatches concerning 
the industrial strife over in Britain, yet it is encouraging to note that 
the British shipbuilders have gone back to work, and that the British 
yards have more orders than the yards of all other countries combined. 
By the way, it is noted that the shipbuilders have accepted a reduction 
in pay amounting to sixteen shillings per week. Perhaps that has some- 
thing to do with the fact that they have work to go back to. 


Cause and 
Effect 


i 

We have heard objections to the work 
of the Forest Branch under the-objection 
of the cost. We have also seen the in- 
effectual efforts of loggers in their un- 
organized efforts to handle forest fires. But where is there any profit 
in forest fires? It would seem to us as if every logger on the American 
continent would be vitally interested in fire prevention work. And i it 
certainly would be much better business to spend $2,000 or $3, 000 in fire: 
protection work than to spend $10,000 fighting fire and then maybe have 
a $100,000 loss. ; a 


Profit and 
Loss. 
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The Storing and Seasoning of Cross Ties 


By J. W. JOHNSTONE, Engineer of Century Wood Preserving Company 


RESHIY cut green ties and timbers contain a large quan- 
tity of water, a considerable part of which must be 
removed before the timber can be properly treated 
with preservative. The removing of this water is called 
“seasoning.” Seasoning not only prepares timber for its 
injection with preservative, but also increases its strength, 
stiffness and hardness, reduces its weight and renders it 
less likely to check and warp when put in use. 


The methods of seasoning may be grouped into two general classes, 
(1) natural or open air seasoning, and (2) artificial methods including 
kiln drying, seasoning in saturated steam, and seasoning in hot oil. Kiln 


The amount of water in freshly cut green wood varies with the 
kind of timber, the season of the year and the part of the tree. Green 
hardwoods contain on the average about 40% water; softwoods about 


50%. 


The amount of water remaining in air seasoned wood depends 
largely on the prevailing atmospheric conditions. Air seasoning in 
Arizona means a considerably lower moisture content than in humid 
localities in the North. Lumber stored under roof may be air seasoned 
until the moisture content is reduced to from 10% to 15% of the 
weight of the bone dry wood. Cross ties stacked in the open can, 
under favorable conditions, be air seasoned until the water is reduced 


Sections of One of the Tie Storage Yards of the Ohio Wood Preserving Company 


drying is employed in seasoning the finer grades of lumber but is rarely 
used in preparing timbers and ties for treatment with preservative. 
Seasoning in saturated steam or hot oil is used when ties and timbers 
must be treated before they can be properly air seasoned and in localities 


where air seasoning is difficult or unsafe. 
Air Seasoning. 

Air seasoning is a safe, economical and very effective method of 
preparing ties for treatment and is the method commonly used in the 
United States with the exception of some of the districts in the South 
Where conditions are such that ties are likely to be damaged by decay 
before they can be seasoned. 


Air seasoning is accomplished by exposing timber to the sun and 
wind. As soon as timber is cut it immediately begins to lose water by 
evaporation and, if the timber is properly exposed, this evaporation will 
continue until the moisture content of the wood reaches an equilibrium 
with atmospheric moisture when the timber is said to be air seasoned, 


to from 15% to 20%. In preparing ties for treatment, however, it is 
not necessary to continue the seasoning process until evaporation entirely 
ceases. It is only necessary to remove sufficient water to make possible 
the proper injection and diffusion of the preservative. This condition 
is usually obtained by reducing the water to from 20% to 30%. Ties 
to be treated with creosote should, as a rule, be seasoned more thor- 
oughly than ties to be treated with a salt-solution such as zinc chloride. 


Seasoning by Steam, 


When there is not sufficient time for proper air seasoning or if 
conditions are such that ties cannot be air-dried without danger of 
deterioration, the process of seasoning in saturated steam is often em- 
ployed. The ties are placed in the treating cylinder and live steam 
introduced until the pressure is raised to about twenty pounds. This 
pressure is maintained for a period of from two to five hours, depending 
on the kind of wood and its condition. After the steam pressure is 
released the temperature of the cylinder is maintained by means of heat- 
ing coils and a vacuum of from twenty-two inches to twenty-four inches 
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is created and held for from one to two hours to exhaust the vaporized 


moisture. 


Steaming carries with it danger of injury to the wood. If the 
pressure employed is too high or of too long duration, serious checking 
and marked decrease in the strength of the wood may result. Steam- 
ing does not dry the wood and under some conditions increases the 
moisture content. It should not, therefore, be employed when ties are 
to be treated with creosote unless the ties cannot be air seasoned. For 
seasoning ties to be treated with zinc chloride solution, steaming is not 
so objectionable and is quite often employed to make possible the thor- 
ough treatment of partly seasoned ties. 


Seasoning in Oil. . 


This method of seasoning is employed on the Pacific Coast in con- 
nection with the treatment of Douglas Fir. The ties are placed in the 
treating cylinder and creosote oil admitted until the ties are submerged, 
the temperature of the oil being raised and maintained at from 220 de- 
grees to 260 degrees Fahrenheit. This gradually vaporizes the water in 
the wood. To properly oil season ties requires from twelve to twenty 
hours and the process is, therefore, a rather expensive operation. 


Factors Influencing Air Seasoning 


The time required to air season cross ties sufficiently for treatment 


with preservative varies greatly and depends on: 


(1). The kind of wood. 
(2) The time of the year ties are cut and seasoned. 
(3) Climatic conditions, including rainfall, humidity and tem- 
perature. 
(4) The site of the storage yard with reference to exposure to the 


sun and prevailing winds. 


(5) The drainage of the storage yard. 
(6) The presence of vegetation in the form of trees, underbrush or 
weeds. 


As a rule the coniferous woods, such as pine and spruce, season 
faster than the hardwoods or broadleaf woods. ‘This, however, is not 
true of all conifers, as some species, notably tamarack and hemlock, 
require a longer time to season than many of the hardwoods. The table 
below shows the average time required to air season ties cut from dif 
ferent kinds of woods. It will be seen that under favorable conditions 
some ties can be seasoned for treatment in three months, while four to 
five times as long may be required to season red and white oak ties. 


The season of the year and the prevailing climatic conditions deter- 
mine to a large extent the time required to air season ties. During the 
winter months and in rainy weather, seasoning progresses very slowly, 
while in dry localities with low humidity, and during the hot, dry sum- 
mer months seasoning is very rapid. In tests made by the Forest Ser- 
vice red gum ties cut in summer lost 75 pounds each in three and one- 
half months while the same kind of ties cut in the fall lost only 40 pounds 
in the same length of time. This variation in the rate at which ties 
season at different seasons of the year is much less pronounced in the 
case of denser woods like the oaks. 


Air seasoning is slower and less complete in low, damp locations 
than in well drained, dry ground. Weeds about tie piles’ retard the 
evaporation of water by keeping the ground moist and by preventing 
proper air circulation at the bottom of the stacks. Seasoning is also re- 
tarded by trees, buildings or hills that shade the storage yard or that 
act as wind breaks. 


The rate at which ties season depends largely on the manner in 
which they are piled. Ties piled close together in compact piles season 
slower than ties stacked in open piles permitting free air circulation. 
Seasoning is also affected by the size of tie piles, particularly the height, 
and the distance between stacks. If the piles are too large or too close 
together seasoning of ties in the bottom of stacks will be slow and 
incomplete. 


Possible Deterioration of Ties While Seasoning 


A tie that is properly seasoned is stronger, harder and more dur- 
able than a freshly cut tie. Under some conditions, however, 
ties deteriorate while seasoning. Such deterioration may result from 
decay or the attacks of insects or may take the form of excessive check- 
ing, ‘splitting, warping or casehardening. If ties are sound and unin- 
fected when received there is little chance of deterioration while sea- 
soning, provided they are properly piled and carefully watched. 


Decay in timber is due almost exclusively to the action of low 
plants called “fungi,” in the development of which there are two dis- 
tinct phases: (1) the vegetative stage (mycelium) and (2) the fruiting 
stage. The mycelium consists of microscopic filaments which pene- 
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trate the wood and gain nourishment =) breaking down and absorhis ron 
the wood tissue. Fruiting bodies appear only on the surface of the 
timber and are usually in the form of shells or brackets, leathery incrust-_ 
ations or mush-room-like bodies. They form only after decay has beet 
well started and are an expression of fungous activity within the wood. 
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AVERAGE TIME REQUIRED TO AIR SEASON 


CROSS 7 TES A 
Seasoning PeHiad = 
Kind of Wood in Months~ : a 
Hardwoods: ; ~ a 
Ash: U..3.02 2s eee ee oe eee 7 to 102: ae 
Beechay. ci Uae oer ae tas a ere Se 4 to 6 ea ; 
Bitch’ 2.2) ee ee eee ae ees 4to 6— a | 
Chetry, i." 5e ss teenies eae eee ee 6-t02, oa | 
Belin 224s es ee 6 to 9 
Gum ee 3) f0F*Gr 
Tick Oty 255724 Re ee eee 8 to 12 
Locust “\ 43.25 Se eee 8 to 12 
Maple 202. 3 ec ee ee 4 to 6 
Ook,» Red: -..,/-Se-2. Ce oe ee 8 to 12 
Oak, ‘White (2. ae ee eee 10 to 15 
Sy Camore!) 2 See ee ee 6 to 9 
Contters: ee 
Douglas: Wire ei ae ee 4to 7 
Hemlock 123.2 See ee 8 to 12 
Loblolly. Pime+-= 3 3 3.te-3 
Lodgepole Pincus... =e. ae 4 to 6 
Long ‘Leaf Pine soe a 5 ee ee ee 5 to 8 
Short Leaf “Piné:_s. ee 
Western Yellow-Pine... 2 eee 4 to 6 
Tamarack. 25.2 8 to 12 


Wood destroying fungi spread from infected to sound timber in 
two ways: (1) by direct growth of mycelium from an infected stick to 
other timber in contact or close by, and (2) by minute spores produced 
by the fruiting bodies and distributed by being Pesky about like 
particles of dust. 
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The growth of the cayeeliuzn and the dct mee of the fruiting 
bodies depends on four factors: (1) adequate supply of food; (2) suffi- 
cient moisture; (3) temperature favorable for growth, and (4) at least 
a small supply of air. . 


_ 


In the case of cross ties the wood tissues offer ample food and there 
is a sufficient supply of air. The development of wood destroying fungi 
is, therefore, contingent on the amount of moisture and the prevailing 
temperature. a 


A considerable amount of moisture is necessary for the initial de- 
velopment of fungi. For that reason freshly cut ties are more likely t to 
become infected than ties that are partly seasoned. Fungi rarely de- 
velop in aid-dry or partially seasoned ties in dry weather, but may do sc 
during periods of rainy weather when the temperature is favorable 
After a tie is once infected, the growth of the fungi depends to a con 
siderable extent on the amount of moisture. As ties become seaso ed 
the fungi gradually become inactive, although the interior of most air-dry 
ties retains sufficient moisture to keep fungi in a latent state. 


Wood destroying fungi show greatest growth at a temperature be- 
tween 65 degrees and 90 degrees Fahrenheit. Development is retar 
at lower or higher temperatures and practically ceases in cold wea 


Damage by Insects. . 


Insects that damage timber include termites or white ants, the*c 
penter ant and the larvae of some species of beetles. Most of these 
wood-borers and utilize the wood for breeding places as well as for foc 
Insects do great damage to timber in tropical and semi-tropical countr 
In the United States, however, they are not a great menace to so 
ties stored for seasoning but often attack ties piled in the woods, <i 
cularly in some parts of the South. < - 


Checking : A 


Ties cut from most woods have a tendency to check while season in 
Checking is caused by the outside of the tie drying faster than the inside 
After a time the surface will shrink until it can no longer extend around 
the comparatively moist interior and so will be drawn apart in chec 
Excessive checking can be controlled and prevented iy ‘proper pl 
and the use of “S” irons. R 


Where the end of a tie shows a well defined ‘aatial check, “sy 
or other similar devices should be driven across the check in 
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e tie to prevent splitting during seasoning or after treatment. The 
monly used type of “S” iron is made from strips of %-inch thick and 
mch thick beveled on one edge and bent in the form of the letter “S,” 
ur inches. to six inches in length overall. The illustration in cut No. 
| shows such an “S” iron in the end of a red oak tie. 


: Splitting 


_ Checking of some hardwood ties, particularly ash, oak, hickory and 
beech may result in the splitting of the end of the tie. When this 
c Ears the tie may be salvaged and made serviceable by bolting. The 

end is drawn together in a large clamp and a bolt inserted as 
wn in cut No. 5. 


4 


f Warping 


_ Warping or twisting of timbers during seasoning is due to unequal 

nkage in different parts of the stick. Switch ties and long timbers 
t from some hardwoods are very apt to warp and twist if not properly 
1 but in cross ties this condition rarely becomes serious enough to be 
sctionable. _ 
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2g Casehardening 
‘Casehardening results from too rapid seasoning. The surface of 
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delivered along the right-of-way and at stations should be carefully 
stacked on well drained ground. If ties must be stored at such receiy- 
ing points for any length of time provision should be made for keeping 
down the growth of weeds. 

Ties produced along streams are sometimes rafted or floated to rail- 
road points. When removed from the water they are often coated with 
mud which tends to increase the danger of fungous growth and makes 
it difficult to determine the condition of the timber. Such ties, there- 
fore, should be carefully inspected to lessen the chance of accepting and 
using infected ties. 

Peeling Cross Ties 


Ties should be peeled, that is, the bark removed, before they are 
treated and, except under unusual conditions, before they are stacked 
for seasoning. In most cases peeling should be done as soon as possible 
after the ties are cut in order to save freight and prevent deterioration. 


Bark retards seasoning, forms a breeding place for.wood destroying 
insects and creates conditions favorable to decay. It also impedes the 
entrance of preservative and results in erratic, incomplete penetration 
particularly where creosote is the preservative. In many species a thin 
piece of inner bark adhering to a thoroughly seasoned tie will prevent 
entrance of the creosote and result in the wood beneath the bark showing 
little, if any absorption of the preservative. 
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CREOSOTED SILLS 


METHOD OF PILING TIES 


e the surface remains fixed. In some cases the shrinkage, due to 
the seasoning of the interior of the tie, causes internal splits and checks, 
condition known as “honeycombing.’”’ Casehardening increases the 
esistance of the wood to the entrance of the preservative, particularly 
reosote. To prevent case-hardening, hemlock ties are often seasoned 
ith the bark on. Tests reported by the Forest Service show that such 
es, peeled after seasoning, absorbed six pounds more of the preservative 
Olution than ties peeled before they were seasoned. 


= The Handling and Storage of Cross Ties. 


P The conditions at saw mills are often very favorable to fungous 
fection and growth, particularly during the spring and summer 
ths. Many mills are located along streams or on low, swampy 
nd. There are usually accumulations of rotting sawdust, slabs and 
is and quite often a luxuriant growth of weeds. As a rule, similar 
litions prevail in the woods where ties are hewed. Under such con- 
ons freshly cut ties are very likely to become infected, especially if 
they are closely piled or if they are left lying on the ground or standing 
mend. It is, therefore, very important that ties be shipped as soon as 
possible after they are cut and, if they are to remain at the mill or in the 
woods more than a few days, that they be properly piled and cared for. 


_ Some species of wood, including the gums, beech and certain kinds 
of pines decay very quickly. Such timbers should be barked as soon as 

*y are cut and the ties should be at once either shipped to the timber 
ng plant or carefully stacked in open piles. In warm weather ship- 
t of such ties should be made in open top or stock cars as decay 
progress rapidly in the stagnant air of a closed box car. 


ivered by water and piled along the river bank and those 
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The Century Method of Piling Cress Ties 


Ties that dry very rapidly when cut and peeled during the summer 
are sometimes seasoned with the bark on in order to prevent caseharden- 
ing resulting from too rapid seasoning. In most cases, however, the bark 
should be removed as soon as the ties are cut to hasten seasoning and 
prevent deterioration. j 


The Storage Yards 


Storage yards where ties are seasoned for treatment should be so 
located as to secure the full benefit of prevailing winds and on firm, 
well drained ground. The site should not be close to a large body of 
water or near hills or trees that will act as wind-breaks. If the contour 
of the land permits water to stand on the surface or does not give a 
complete and rapid run-off of rain water, the drainage should be im- 
proved by grading and ditching. 


The capacity of a storage yard at a tie treating plant should be equal 
at least to the capacity of the treating cylinders for the minimum season- 
ing period. To facilitate operations and to secure best seasoning results, 
the yard should be divided into sections, each of which should contain 
ties that will become seasoned at about the same time. Such a plan 
makes it possible to entirely clear and thoroughly clean and air each 
part of the yard at regular intervals. 


Tie piles should be located so that the alleys or passage-ways be- 
tween piles will be continuous across the yard and at least three and one- 
half feet wide. The arrangement of tie piles shown on page nine is 
excellent. 


The yard should be free from vegetation of any kind. Under- 
brush and weeds tend to keep the ground moist and prevent proper air 
circulation at the bottom of tie piles, while trees act as wind-breaks and 


Fig. 1. “1 and 9” Pile 


This is the most commonly used method of pil- 

ing ties for seasoning; provides maximum air cir- 
pulation with minimum contact of tie surfaces; for 

more rapid seasoning ties are piled “1 and 8” and 
even “1 and 7” sill ties are usually treated. 


ae 


“2 and 9” Pile 


Fig. 3. 


This type of pile is used in some localities for 
seasoning ties for treatment, particularly sap pine 
ties; also used for storing zine chloride treated 
ties. 
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Fig. 5. “10 and 10” Pile 


This is a solid pile suited only for creosoted ‘ties; 
top of the pile can be covered with 2 or 3 inches 
of earth or cinders to prevent checking of top ties 
and to reduce fire hazard. 


sats Yh UNEP ah 


A good type of pile for creosoted ties along right- 
of-way; the two sills are often omitted. 


shade the ties from the sun. Growth of weeds and grass may be best 
prevented by covering the entire yard with a few inches of cinders or 
slag. Another advantage of such a covering is that there is no mud 
to handicap work during wet weather. 


The yard should be kept free from pieces of bark and scraps of 
wood both to reduce the chances of infection and to lessen the fire hazard. 
Decaying ties and wood debris should not be permitted’ to accumulate 
but should be promptly burned. 


For fire protection, water lines should be laid throughout the yard 
and connected with city mains or with an elevated tank. Fire hydrants 
with sufficient fire hose should be located at points that will make 
it possible to reach all poimts in the yard. 
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Fig. 2. Century Type of “1 and 9” Pile 


An improvement on the usual “1 and 9” pile in 
that the lowest layer of nine ties is from 18 to 21 
inches above the ground, giving more air space at { 
the bottom of the pile. 
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Fig. 4. “2 and 9” Pile with End Ties Edged 


This method gives less contact of tie surface than 
the common type of “2 and 9” pile but should not he 
used for ties having a tendency to warp or checx. 
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Fig. 6. “9 and 9” Pile f = 


Used in some dry localities for storing untreated 
white oak and heart cypress ties; a good type of > 
pile for the slow seasoning of ties treated with 
zine chloride. 


Fig. 8. “Ricked” Pile 


Sometimes used for creosoted ties; not recom- 
mended for untreated ties. : 


Storing Ties for Seasoning 


Ties should be stored in the seasoning yard so that all ties in any 
particular pile will be ready for treatment at the same time. Green and 
partly seasoned ties should not be mixed and piles should contain only 
ties of the same species or of a group of species that season alike. Tie 
in each pile should not only be ready for treatment at the same tir 
but they should also be ties that can be treated in the same charge. 
shipping ties to thé treating plant, therefore, each car should contain only 
ties that can be seasoned and treated together. If mixed carloads are 
received at the plant, proper separation of the ties should be made when 
they are unloaded and stored. ‘! an 

The table at the bottom of page 28 shows the kinds of woods 
may be treated together according to the specifications of 
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rican Railway Engineering Association. With the exception of 
group “Tb,” two or more species of ties of the same group may be stored 
for seasoning in the same pile, although better seasoning results will be 
secured by piling each species separately. The species classed under 
group “Tb” season quite differently and should, therefore, be piled sepa- 
‘rately. Asa rule, gum ties should not be piled with the other species of 
group “Tc” as under unfavorable seasoning conditions they are likely to 
ee ones growth and may require treatment before they are air 
seasoned. 


- While ties are usually inspected and accepted before they are ship- 
ped to the treating plant, they should be examined as they are unloaded. 
Ties showing decay should be thrown out; “S” irons should be applied 
to ties showing signs of checking, and badly split ties should be laid 
aside and salvaged by bolting. 

aS aris Tie Piles 


. 


___ Ties should be piled in a manner that will give maximum rapidity 
in seasoning without causing casehardening or excessive checking. The 


End View of Split Tie Salvaged by Bolting 


design of the tie pile used should be governed by the kind of wood, 
climatic conditions and season of the year. 


Open piles that will give maximum air circulation and exposure to 
the sun should be used for gum, beech and other woods that, under some 


cut from woods that season slowly without danger of checking, More 
compact piles should be used for woods that season quickly, particularly 
f there is a tendency to caseharden, and for woods which check if seas- 
on ed too rapidly. 

- Ina moist climate and under humid conditions, ties should be seas- 
yned in open piles that will give maximum air circulation, while in arid 
climates with low humidity, tied should be placed closer together to pre- 
ent too rapid seasoning and possible checking and splitting. 


‘ Ties placed in storage during the late fall or winter may be piled 
more openly with less risk of damage by checking than ties stored during 
he spring or summer months. 


vhere faces of the ties are in contact. There should, therefore, be as 
contact as possible and what there is should be at the ends of the 
ties. Stringers on which the ties are laid should be placed as close as 
possible to the ends of the ties. This will give maximum air circulation 
in the centre of the pile, tend to reduce end checking, and, by retarding 
rapid drying of the tie ends, give more uniform seasoning throughout. 
Ties should not be in contact at or near the rail bearing points as such 
darts of ties should be well seasoned and well treated. 

_ The different methods of piling ties are well illustrated on page ten. 
In seasoning ties for treatment the “1 and 9” or the “2 and 9” type of 
piles are usually employed. 


_ For most species of wood and under most conditions the “1 and 9” 
method of piling gives best results. In this type of pile no tie lies flat on 
another—all contact is at the extreme ends of the ties and every other 
layer of ties is sloping. This gives maximum ventilation, minimum 
contact and an easy run-off for rain water. In the Century type of the 
‘1 and 9” pile the bottom layer of ties is from eighteen to twenty-one 
inches above the ground. This gives maximum air space at the bottom of 
> pile where circulation of air is most important. 


If tie piles are too high the ties at the bottom of the pile will derive 
little benefit from the sun and wind and their seasoning will be re- 
A As a rule, where piles are spaced three and one-half feet apart, 
should not be over 15 feet high. This height may be safely exceeded 
‘spacing piles farther apart or under conditions existing in a dry, arid 
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ecay. is more apt to appear in ties that rest on the ground than in 
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conditions, are subject to decay before they are seasoned, and for ties | 


_ Seasoning is most rapid at the ends of ties and slowest at points — 
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any other part of the pile. Unless the yard is exceptionally dry and 
well drained, with a surface covering that gives rapid seepage of rain 
water, ties should be piled on treated sills. If these are not available, 
ties of durable woods like white oak or chestnut may be used as sills. 

To facilitate inspection and inventory, each tie pile should be num- 
bered, and office records should show the number, kind, age and owner- 
ship of the ties in each pile. In addition, each pile should be plainly 
marked with the name of the owner, date received and the number of 
the car in whcih the ties arrived at the plant. 


Seasoned Condition 

It is not always easy to judge the seasoned condition of cross ties 
from a visual inspection. An experienced tie inspector, familiar with 
local conditions and the particular species of wood, can usually form a 
fairly correct idea of the progress of seasoning from the number and 
character of the checks and the amount of surface weathering. Con- 
sideration should be given to the history of the ties, that is, their age, 
time of the year they were cut, conditions under which they have season- 
ed, etc., and to past experience with ties of the same species. The con- 
dition of the wood in the interior of the tie may be determined from 
borings taken with brace and bit or with an increment borer. By com- 
paring the weight of such borings with the weight after they have been 
thoroughly dried, the moisture content can be determined. 


The seasoning period of a particular species or lot of ties may be 
determined by the constant weight method. A certain representative 
number of the ties are weighed when received and piled for seasoning, 
then weighed from time to time until a constant weight is reached or as 
near that condition as practicable. This method is an excellent one for 
securing data on the seasoning of different species under different cli- 
matic conditions, but can hardly be considered for practical use. 

Air seasoned ties of the same species vary in weight per cubic foot. 
Such variations may be due to water content or to differences in the 
weight of the wood itself. Wood of the same species often differs in 
weight in different parts of the country. Heartwood is usually heavier 
than sapwood, particularly in the conifers. The weight of some of the 
pines depends to quite an extent on the amount of resin present. The 
table on page fourteen shows the approximate weight of air seasoned 
ties cut from different species of wood. Under some conditions the 
variation in weight may be even greater than is shown in the table. 


Storing Ties After Treatment. 


As a rule, ties are shipped from the treating plant as soon as they 
are treated and either distributed along the right-of-way or piled at 
stations and along side tracks where they can be easily reloaded for dis- 
tribution by section men. Lack of cars sometimes makes it necessary 
to temporarily store ties at the treating plant. In such cases ties are 
usually ricked like cord wood. If conditions require protracted storage 
at the plant, ties should be more carefully piled. Wherever piled, 
precautions against fire should be taken. All grass and weeds in the 
vicinity of the stacks should be cut and removed, particularly in seasons 
when the vegetation is dry and easily ignited. 


Oe 


End View of Tie Showing S-Iron Applied to Prevent Splitting 


Ties treated with creosote should be stacked in solid, compact piles 
to prevent evaporation of the preservative and to lessen the fire hazard. 
Such piles are shown in Figures 5, 7 and 8, on page ten. The two sills 
are often omitted and the ties piled directly on the ground in order to 
prevent the accumulation of trash under the piles. During dry seasons 
at least, the top of the piles should be covered with a few inches of 
earth or cinders to prevent checking of the top layer of ties and for fire 
protection. ; 

When the preservative is zinc chloride, freshly treated ties are sat- 
urated with water. They should, therefore, be dried before they are 
placed in the track. In dry seasons and in arid sections such ties are 
seasoned in close piles to prevent checking. Under more humid condi- 
tions more open types of piles should be used. Figures 3 and 6 on page 
ten, show piling methods commonly used in seasoning ties treated with 
zinc chloride. 
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Seasoning Lumber and Switch Ties for Treatment All ties shall be eight (8) feet, eight (8) feet six ay inches, or 


In seasoning lumber and switch ties the governing factors are much nine (9) feet long. 
the same as with cross ties and the same precautions should be taken All ties shall measure as follows throughout both sections between 
to prevent deterioration by decay or distortion. The length of the 20 inches and 40 inches from the middle of the tie: 
seasoning period depends on the size of material as well as the kind 
of wood and the prevailing climatic conditions. As a rule, switch ties 


require a longer time to season than cross ties of the same species. Lum- Weight of Different Tie Timbers. in Pounds per Cubic Foot _ 


ber and switch timbers cut from certain species of hardwoods have a oe Weight 
tendency to warp and twist. Under some conditions such material must ee hee swgeeee Weight for deren 
be repiled before seasoning is completed in order to prevent damage. an cae ccee Peer 
rawoods: 
American Railway Engineering Association Specifications for Ash <5 ne ee eee 2 aN Re ee PS ah 40-45 
: Beech” .:.-.4:528 Soe eee Dn ets Seer ee ee 45-50 
Cross Ties Birch “2.1: Soh eens BG OES et SS Sees 45-50 
: Cherry -... a5 AG so iiek DURE RS ee en 38-42, 
Material Rin ee BO eo een 42-46 
Kinds of Wood —Betnrelmnnitactuciae eo amedieetel tate Hickory 2 Seon ee 
tain which of the following kinds of wood suitable for cross ties will Locust’? 2. eee Of Bo eee 50-55 
be accepted: Ash, beech, birch, catalpa, cedar, cherry, chestnut, cypress, Maple = 22 ae i pebeaer teas wht he ae La 45-50 
elm, fir, gum, hackberry, hemlock, hickory, larch, locust, maple, mul- oC oe wevseeseeeecceecctecences ce sovsececseceecesecceeccesenens acer . 
berry, oak, pine, poplar, “redwood, /sassatiasiy Speler jeyeamore yaad Sycamore”... ean kite ae ene 
walnut. Others will not be accepted unless specially ordered. f : 
Conifers: 
Physical Requirements Douglas Gurwen ee 89:5 ths Sa eee 35-38 
3 2 Hemiloelks Oe eee 1 tne ie in Se ert eh 34-38 
General Quality—All ties shall be free from any defects that may Loblolly Pines i e225 61 eee 41-45 
impair their strength or durability as cross ties, such as decay, large Lodgepole: Pines Nut. se y | eeaneeeeacetsae me 2 SE 31-35 
* Ps . : Long=Leat Pine ys 5S). Se See eee 42-49 
splits, large shakes, large or numerous holes or knots, or grain with f 
2 : Short Meat *Rine = BO. Se ee See 38-44 
slant greater than one in fifteen. Western Vellow Puen 45, ae ee 31-35 
Resistance to Wear—Ties from needle-leaved woods shall be of Tamarack? == = ANY! * (Boece ee ee 


compact wood throughout the top fourth of the tie, where any inch of 
radius from the pith shall have not less than one-third summerwood in 
six or more rings of annual growth, or not less than one-half summer- 
wood in fewer rings. Ties, of coarse wood having fewer rings or less 
summerwood will not be accepted unless specially ordered. 

Resistance to Decay—Ties for use without preservative treatment 
shall not have sap-wood wider than one-fourth the width of the top of 
the tie between 20 inches and 40 inches from the middle, and will be 
designated as “heart” ties. Those with more sapwood will be designated 


DIMENSIONS 


Sawed or hewed top, Sawed or hewed top, 
Grade bottom and sides and bottom 


Thickness Width on top Thickness Width on top 


Wee en Re None Accepted 6in. x 6 in. . 
as sap ties. 1 6in. x Tin. \167ins ee eae 
Design 6 in. 6in. x 8 in. 
Dimensions—Before manufacturing ties, producers shall ascertain : Tinie 
; ; ? : Weins x Tin. xs Suns 
which of the following lengths, shapes, or sizes will be accepted, and ae ean ee Tin. x 8 in.” 
whether ties are to be hewed or sawed, and in either case whether on Tin. x i in. x 10 in. 


the sides as well as on the top and the bottom. 


Classification of Ties by the American Railway Engineering Association 


CLASS U—TIES WHICH MAY BE USED UNTREATED 


Group Aa Group Ub Group Uc Group Ud 
“Heart”? Black Locust “Heart” Douglas Fir “Heart”? Cedars “Heart” Catalpa 
“Heart” White Oaks “Heart”? Pines “Heart” Cypress “Heart”? Chestnut \ 
“Heart” Black Walnut “Heart”? Redwood “Heart” Red Mulberry 


“Heart” Sassfras 


CLASS T—TIES WHICH SHOULD BE TREATED 


Group Ta Group Tb Group Te Group Td 
Ashes “Sap” Cedars Beech “Sap”? Catalpa 
Hickories “Sap” Cypress Birches “Sap” Chestnut 
“Sap”? Black Locust “Sap” Douglas Fir Cherries Elms 
Honey Locust Hemlocks Gums Hackberry 
Red Oaks Larches Hard Maples ? Soft Maples ae 
“Sap”? White Oaks “Sap” Pines “Sap” Mulberries 
“Sap” Black Walnut “Sap” Redwood Poplars 


“Sap” Sassafras ‘ 
Spruce, Sycamore , 
White Walnut 


Forest Fire Law Strengthened sixteen years of age to help in fighting a prairie or forest fire. There are 
of course the usual exemptions in the case of postmasters, physicians, 


ANY important amendments were made to the Forest and Prairie telegraph operators, etc. 


Fire Act of the Province of Alberta at the last session of the Spark arresters must be used on marine engines, with a view to 


legislature. The principal of these amendments, which will greatly Mas : ting from sparks thrown from the smokestacks of 
lessen the difficulty of combating fires, and which are welcomed by all Pe aes Fe vee ae Area and rivers. 


ho have to do with the forests, are the following :— eee = 
4 eee Provision is made for the establishment of fire districts. In these 


All Dominion forest and fire rangers, Royal Canadian Mounted timbered areas it ig illegal to start clearing fires between 15th poe and 
Police, Provincial Police and municipal councillors are ex-officio fire 15th November, without a special permit. 


uardians, with authority to enforce the Act. 
4 ys SaeT : g : , The scale of penalties for violation of the Forest Fire Act has been ’ 
Municipal councils must appoint fire guardians. revised and the penalties made heavier, so that there will be greater 
Fire guardians have the power to order out any male person over respect for the Act. id im 


PEA HE general market situation in Eastern Canada has been in a 
| fairly active condition during the past few months. Trade has 
" been exceptionally good with retail yards in the larger cities, owing 
to the extensive building boom, and even in the smaller towns and rural 
districts there has been a perceptible movement of stock. Confidence is 
-reasserting itself and farmers are in a much more optimistic frame of 
mind than they were several months ago by reason of recent rains and 
the prospect of an abundant harvest. 
cs Some fears are expressed, however, that the housebuilding line is 
ng overdone. Over 800 houses were erected in Toronto last month 
in towns of 3,000 and 4,000 from 30 to 50 dwellings are going up. 
As the average cost of these six-roomed domiciles runs from $5,000 to 
$7,000, it is felt that the number of working men who can undertake 
the purchase of homes at this comparatively high figure, is limited. 


In some of the larger cities there is already a slowing up of struc- 
tural operations, but this is perhaps only seasonal, and if industrial ac- 
tivity revives this fall to the extent to which it is predicted, there is no 
reason why construction work, which has been on the upgrade for sev- 
eral months now, should not continue. 

_ The announcement that lower freight rates will go into effect on 
basic commodities on the 1st of next month should also have a more or 
less stimulating effect. Whether it will result in any declension in the 
price of lumber and building materials, is problematic. The lessening 
of carrying charges on the whole is so small that eastern represent- 
atives of B. C. lumber organizations are not over-enthusiastic about 
the outcome. 


~ A summary of forest products conditions in the East shows that 
here has been considerable improvement in the export of timber and 
‘spruce deals from the ports of both Quebec and Halifax to the United 
‘States, while the local lumber trade in these places has strengthened 
considerably in regard to both domestic and foreign demand The 
Ottawa market has also shown evidence of revival. Montreal reports 
‘that the volume of business has considerably broadened, especially in 
spruce. While wholesalers are maintaining prices as far as they can, 
there is said to be a tendency on the part of certain retailers to undersell 
one another. 

From St. John comes word that the market for spruce is gaining 
ground and that English requisitions are absorbing old government 
‘stocks which have been holding prices down below a fair level. As 
s;00n as this material is out of the road, some changes are likely to 
occur in quotations for Canadian spruce deals. 


In Ontario the feeling, except in the hardwood arena, is one of 
quiet optimism, and it is believed that things are slowly but steadily 
Swinging in the right direction. There is a tendency in all lines for 
softwoods to hold firm. Stocks have been considerably reduced and 
the dry cut of hemlock, white pine and lath in Ontario is now coming 
on the market. ; 

__No material change in general conditions is expected during July 
and August which are usually quiet months. All the mills are operating 
under good conditions, and it is expected that more camps will be put in 
during the coming fall than there were last winter. 1922 is being looked 
upon as a year of recovery, and it is freely predicted that 1923 is going 
to be one of restoration and stabilization in the lumber line. 


___In regard to the demand for Western materials, orders have dropped 
off somewhat of late, but this is by no means a disturbing factor. The 
decline in business does not represent the true situation so far as Coast 
and Mountain mills are concerned for shipments of their product have 
far exceeded production and the problem of securing mixed car lots in 
the requisite widths, lengths and grades has become more aggravated. 
The big city buyers bought heavily a month or six weeks ago to cover 
their requirements. That stock is now either in their yards or on wheels 
Speeding eastward. These dealers must sooner or later come into the 
‘market again, and just when they will do so depends on circumstances. 
The mixed car business is, however, still very fair. Spruce and jack 
‘Pine are still low in price and come in strong competition with dressed 
and matched boards and shiplap from the West, retarding the sale in 
these grades to a certain extent. Jack pine is being employed in dimen- 
sion sizes to the exclusion of B. C. fir and hurts the disposal of Western 
lension except for wide stock in lengths which are hard to secure 
‘spruce, hemlock or pack-pine. There are quite a lot of inquiries for 
bers at the present time and the orders placed are for trestles, wharves 
other construction being carried out by the railways or marine de- 
Metit.4-- 

The shingle situation no longer excites interest. The dearth which 
ailed for some time has been overcome and now XXX, the most 
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uumber Situation in Eastern Canada 


popular selling brand of B. C. cedar roof coverings is on the decline in 
price. It is said by some eastern representatives that the mills have 
been trying to force the market and a large number of retail lumber 
dealers bought some weeks ago when prices were on the rise and their 
yards are now well supplied. There might be more stability to the 
whole shingle situation if certain western manufacturers had not, as it 
were, thrown a monkey wrench in the machinery by starting several 
lame ducks (cars in transit) out-on the journey from west to east. As 
soon as easterners were advised of cars of shingles moving eastwards on 
the strength of the late demand, interest began to wane and now there 
is scarcely a flurry in the shingle market. It was reported that a large 
quantity of white cedar shingles had been received from New Bruns- 
wick, and it is true that several carloads were brought in to meet the 
shortage, but reports relating to huge allotments being brought up, are 
misleading. The N. B. grades sold in Ontario were mixed cars of 
clears. second clears and walls, with a few extra No. 1. 

The lath market still continues firm and good prices prevail. Not 
in many years has the demand kept up as steadily as it has this season. 

In regulation boards, shiplap and dimension, the Atlantic seaboard 
appears to be getting the major portion of the forest materials from 
B. C. that are coming to the East. The water-borne freight rate on these 
lines by way of the Panama Canal is about $15 per M., while on all-rail 
haul at the present time it is $24, thus causing the stock to be laid down 
at from $10 to $12 less on the Atlantic Coast than in Toronto, Montreal 
or other eastern points. 

Comprehensively, it may be stated that the June records for con- 
struction in Canada amounted to over $35,000,000, according to Mac- 
Lean Building Reports, which showed an increase over May of nearly 
$1,000,000, and a gain of nearly $10,000,000 over the corresponding 
month of a year ago. Residential building accounted for 36.4 per cent. 
of the June total and amounted to practically $13,000,000. During 
May the wholesale price index of 48 building materials advanced slightly 
and is now 79.3 per cent. above 1913, compared with the peak of 183.8 
per cent. reached in 1920. Prices have now declined 36.8 per cent. from 
the high. ) 

Summing up conditions generally, an Ontario representative of 
Western mills, who closely follows market conditions, in a recent inter- 
view with your correspondent, said: 

“While orders during the past few weeks, taken as a whole have 
slightly decreased, bear in mind that shipments are still in excess of pro- 
duction. The stock situation in B. C. material is thus becoming further 
complicated. The market, therefore, is, speaking literally, stronger de- 
spite the slight curtailment in the actual placing of orders. It is prob- 
able that the reduction in freight rates will not mean very much to the 
eastern consumer after all as the demand may result in price advances 
which will more than offset any diminution in carrying charges. 


“There is also, according to late information, a probability that 
American shippers will, when the grain movement commences, be facing 
a car shortage. One leading road has already commenced to store cars 
on the West coast of the United States to handle all lumber possible 
before the grain movement begins. If this situation develops, it means 
that if Canada has an available supply of cars, B. C. mills will be called 
upon to supply the heavy demand from across the border, and _ ship- 
ments in all directions would be retarded probably at a time when 
material would be urgently required in all consuming centres. 

“Those who take a calm, dispassionate view of affairs, believe that 
lumber is still a good buy and that the wise retailer will place orders as 
the need arises, as in the long run, when taken season in and season out, a 
waiting policy has often proved to be both costly and unsatisfactory.” 


Court Approves Sale of Plant at Port Mellon 


Mr. Justice Morrison on June 30th approved the sale of the Port 
Mellon plant and timber limits of the Western Canada Pulp & Paper Co. 
Limited to the Manufacturers‘ Holding & Investment Corporation Lim- 
ited, of Toronto. Mr. A. H. Douglas appeared for the Chartered Trust 
& Executor Company, whose judgment on debenture bonds of $1,000,000 
forced the sale. : 


Plan to Establish Big Paper Plant is Revived | 


A plan for establishing a large paper-making industry on the Hum- 
ber River on the west coast of Newfoundland, abandoned last winter 
when the government refused to guarantee the bonds of the enterprise 
in principal and interest, has been revived, government officials an- 
nounce. The scheme is promoted by the Armstrong, Whitworth Com- 
pany, of London, and the Reid-Newfoundland Railway, 
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stabilized, up it goes with a “bang.” Just what the real reason is is 

a broad question. It has even ‘been suggested that the manufac- 
turers wanted to make a little money. They claim that they made no 
money during the first half of the year, and feel now that the crop on 
the prairies is well assured that they can ask a better figure and get it. 


J UST as it had begun to look as if the lumber market had somewhat 


It is a fact that the lumber market should follow the log market. 
The log market is also extremely bullish, due to the shortage caused by 
the fires and the desire as well to recuperate somewhat from those 
losses. 

It is to be regretted, in the opinion of many in the industry, that 
this raise should come now. The effect on the Atlantic seaboard and 
eastern States business is likely to be severe, possibly even disastrous. 


That our readers may each have the same opportunity to read the 
real meaning of the present market, we will quote from several of our 
correspondents. These ‘are all dated about July 8th: “We have no- 
thing in particular to report, except to say that the market is holding 
quite firm and we believe that it will continue to do so for a couple of 
months yet.” 


“We have nothing of special interest to report, as trade conditions 
are very quiet at the present time. While the mills generally are busy, 
their present condition is almost entirely the result of orders placed a 
month ago. 


Stocks, however, are still very much broken and no doubt will con- 
tinue to be broken, owing largely to the way stock is being ordered at 
the present time. The curtailment of logging operations, due to forest 
fires, will no doubt have some effect on the cost of production after the 
surplus logs in the water are cut up, unless the camps get operating to 
capacity at an early date.” 


“Due to the seasonal slackness prices the past month have just about 
held their own. This slackness is due largely to the amount of the 
heavy building program. Usually at this season we have a cessation in 
general yard buying. This has been pronounced this year on account 
of expected freight reductions. However, the general tone is really of 
such nature as to give the manufacturers confidence of substantial pur- 
chasing the balance of the year. Industrial bills and public works orders 
are available in volume with additional heavy inquiry.” 


“There has been no raise in price during the past month. Inquiries 
are less active. This is likely due to the fact that orders are less than 
production. Prices not noticeably affected yet, but will be in another 
two weeks if more business is not in sight.” 


The advance in price as transmitted to their eastern representatives 
by one firm was as follows: Make following advances over E four list. 
Dimension up to fourteen foot, two dollars, sixteen and longer, three 
dollars, four and six-inch number one Common Boards and Shiplap, 
two dollars; eight to twelve inch, three dollars; all Uppers, three dol- 
lars except four-inch number one and two, flat Flooring, Ceiling and six- 
inch drop siding, five dollars. No advance on number three flat grain 
flooring and siding. Advance bevel siding two dollars, base twenty 
dollars. 


The loggers’ view of the situation may be best gathered from the 
two following quotations: 


The present list price of fir logs is $12, $17 and $25. The mar- 
ket is dull at this figure, and very few sales have been reported at this 
price. The market is strong, however, at $1 under this price. 


Cedar just at present, for local mill consumption, is a little weak. 
The demand for export is strong, bringing $21 for No. 2 and No. 3, 
and $40 for No. 1. 


Hemlock prices run from $10 to $12 and the demand is not keen. 


The stocks of logs in all species are low and the production is re- 
duced to a minimum. Figures show that in the last thirty days there is 
a big reduction in spite of the fact that the mills have not been buying, 
except from “hand to mouth.” Probably seventy-five per cent of the 
camps are today shut down, due to fire hazard, or fighting fire. Unless 


there is a resumption in logging soon, and the consumption by the mills . 


remains the same, the shortage of logs will be particularly acute in 
another thirty days. This applies to all species. 


1, FIR. The base prices upon fir logs are now $11 for No. 3, 
$17 for No. 2, and ee for No. 1 grade. There is absolutely no surplus 


of fir; either in the Vancouver district, in transit, or at the various camps_ 
of the operators, and by reason of every operator, large and small, in the 
Vancouver district, either having now or having had very serious fires, | 
there is every indication of a serious shortage. While the above is basic 
price today, the chances are that fir logs will go higher before the sum- 
mer is over. There are still a few more invoices coming in for logs sold 
at $10, $16 and $24 on grade, but this is by raeson of contracts made | 
prior to July 1, 1922. 

2. CEDAR. Weare not particularly well posted on Goda but be- 
lieve that the shingle base runs around $18 and $19 and lumber cedar 
between $32 and $35. Of this product there is also no surplus and fires 
all over this Coast have made bigger inroads into cedar shows than in any 
other commodity. Within the next sixty days we look for a scarcity of 
this article upon this market. ~ 


3. HEMLOCK. Hemlock is selling between $10.50 and $13.00 per 
thousand, depending upon the size of the log, generally speaking. An-— 
other pulp concern has come into the buying market, fir mills are spread- 
ing out in hemlock a little and we have noticed a perceptible improve-— 
ment in the hemlock market within the last two weeks. The fires and the ~ 
hemlock market also indicate to us that hemlock will soon “come ints 
its own.’ 


4. During the next thirty days there will be little, if any, ogee 
We expect an order-in-council to be published today at Victoria pro-— 
claiming and demanding every logging operator in the Vancouver dis- 
trict, including hand loggers, shingle bolt manufacturers, skidroad camps, 
float camps and railroad operators, to close down tight immediately — 
until in the judgment of the Forest Branch officials sufficient rain has 
fallen to greatly reduce the present hazard. This movement comes at the 
suggestion of Forestry officials and loggers. An emergency exists and 
drastic action must be taken. If this is a fact even though a rain should 
come within a week or ten days, it would be impossible for any of the 
loggers to get their equipment in shape and the men back on the job 
to do any logging in July. 4 

Under conditions like the above, one man’s guess is as good as the 
next. It occurs to us that it might be well to do as the old gun fighters | 
did, file off our back-sights, and look to the fore sight only. a 


Invents Export Package for Shingles a 


E L. HAMILTON, who until recently was head of the box and 
crate department of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., has invented an export package for shingles. It is designed to” 
give a more compact package than the present one, and also to reduce the 
amount of breakage which some times is a serious factor in cargo ship- 
ments. The container measures 20%x18 inches over all, and will hold_ 
one-half square of 5/2 16-inch shingles. It is made up of wood veneer 
and is bound by wire. a 
The additional cost of packing shingles in this container over the 
present method will probably be very little, and should be more than offset 
by the saving in recooperage costs. It has also been intimated by steam- 
ship lines that a better freight rate will be given shingles packed in this 
manner. 
Improvements in construction details are now being worked out by. 
the inventor, who expects to be able to supply the mills with crates in 
such form that the shingles can be packed into them either direct from 
the bins for green shipments, or by first bundling the shingles in the 
regular manner with temporary bands and placing them in the package 
after drying. . 
The ends of the package are solid and afford an excellent surface 
upon which to stencil instructions for laying, or advertisements. ; 


Closer Check on Forest Fires 


T is always of considerable value to know how fires originate, as such 

a study makes possible the application of preventive measures. For 

a considerable number of years past it has been necessary to designate 
the cause of a large percentage of fires as “unknown.” The percentage 
of unknown fires for last season, however, shows a considerable Bie 
tion, which may be taken as an indication of material improvement in 
attention given to study of the fires—Annual Report, Director of For: 
estry, Ottawa. vn % 
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wii IS WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER : 

H. G. JAMES ' 

4 

The first day of February, 1885, came in with what, some people might term i 

a “F. l roarin’ time.” At least that was the case as far as the little town of if 
Princeton, Wisconsin, was concerned, for that was the day on which Mrs. James ie 


disconcerted Mr. James by presenting him with the male child, afterward yclept 
Henry, and in later years sometimes dubbed “Jesse.” 


Princeton stood for him the first five years of his life, he was not so explosive 
in those earlier days; then for the good of the family or the community, they 
moved to the southern part of Minnesota where they resided the following eight 
years. As we are unable to learn the name of the town in which they lived, we 
have our own opimon as to its present existence. 

Having arrived at the mature and hardy age of thirteen, Henry, or Hank, 
or whatever they were calling him then, felt the urge to become the “King of 
Loggers” or something like that. At any rate he left home and headed for the 
woods and peace like a gentle dove may be supposed to have settled down upon 
that home. 


His first venture was making tamarack ties, stipend $26.00 a month and 
found. As these were mighty good wages in those days we may infer that Henry 
or Hank “made a hand.” 


' Two months of this was enough to complete his tie-making education. 
Slinging is “turkey” onto his shoulder, he hiked still further into the woods to 
a logging camp, and went to work on the “landing.” Here he received $28.00 a 
month, exceptionally good wages then. That he had to walk five miles each way 
to his work didn’t seem to be unusual at that time. 

Four years slipped by and in 1903 he arrived in Vancouver. His first job 
here was with Patterson, over on Vancouver Island. There he stayed for a time 
and accumulated quite a tidy sum of money. The “urge’’ again taking him, he 
came to Vancouver, where he made an investment so unsuccessful as to be quite 
cataclysmic, that is to himself (we do not know whether it was black-jack or 
_ stud). At any rate, he left Vancouver (walking) for Seattle. Having arrived 

- there (walking) he continued on to South Tacoma, wherever that 1s (walking). 

Here he met a logger by the name of Bluomeyer, who took him down to 

Tenino and put lim at work. After about a year he got hold of an operation at 

Bucoda, Washington, which he successfully conducied during 1905 and 1906. 

Mr. James’ next venture was with the Diamond Ice and Storage Company 

at Sterling City, California, but he didn’t like the rattlesnakes, and he had also 

found better beverages than the “red devil” that they sold in-tea-cups at $1.00 a 

quart. There was no connection between the snakes and the “red devil.” 

y So he came back to Gray's Harbor where he started the James Logging, 

Company. He had three old 8x12 donkeys and the timber was principally hem- 

lock.. When he began the operation hemlock logs were selling at $9.00. When 

he got lis onto the market he got $5.50 for them. The point is that he made 
money at that. This was im 1907. ; 

He then opened up the operation for the White Logging Company, built 
roads, etc. One day he received a letter from a Dr. H. C. Watkins, which said 
in effect, “let’s go into the logging business.” Mr. James replied, in effect, “you 
are on,” and the James Logging Company was incorporated and began the logging 
of 15,000 acres on the Humptulips river. 

Finishing that operation, he then bought the Angevine Lumber Company, 
at Silverdale, on the Fraser River, where he operated until a year ago. 
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Coming in contact with a timber show on Cowichan Lake that several others RR URORTIRN, TaNin nn MN Letee as 
had turned down, he entered into a deal by which he acquired the interests of the a universal: link coupling up. the many. 
Empire Lumber Company, and is today conducting one of the most successful branches of the timber industry. 

| | in British Columbia, 
logging gas, 24 oy b E F The stronger and better the acquaint- 

We are told that letter writing and history are two of Mr. James’ closest icouadG: trondehipebetwesn use: varios 
hobbies. departments of the industry, the stronger 

3 c i he indust t whole. 

A Many stories will be told of “Jesse” H. G. James, some of them a bit wa Che insueiry etn ae = 
“weird.” Meet him in the camps and he’s the hard boiled logger. Meet him in races Waigh oromote thabiendithe WHeTEah 
_ town or at his office and he is the clean cut, virile, capable, down-to-the-minute LUMBERMAN will publish each month an 
business man of affairs. If he thinks he’s right he makes the play that way and intimate sketch of one or more of the 


moving figures in our great industry. 


doesn’t holler if it goes against him, and that’s “good logging.” 


Bee Wood May Become Important as Fuel its weight and dryness. Pound for pound, all woods, equally dry, have 
about the same heating value. A cord of dry hardwood, such as birch, 


question of the value of wood as a fuel again becomes important. has approximately the same heating value as a ton of coal, but in the 


C ording to the Forest Products Laboratories of the Department of the case of softwoods, as much as two cords would, in some instances, be 
Canada, the main considerations in selecting wood for fuel are necessary to get the same amount of heat. 
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Renewed Hope for Prince 
George Pulp Mills Project 


People of Central Interior Metropolis Hear Encouraging News in 
Regard to Further Negotiations. 

OMING at a time when people in the Prince George country have 

resigned themselves to the idea that the much discussed and hoped 

for pulp mill deal “was off,’ comes news of the determination of the 

Fraser Timber Syndicate to carry their negotiations to the limit, in order 
to establish a pulp mill at Prince George, if possible. 

According to information received in Prince George from Angus 
McLean, president of the big Bathurst Company, Limited, a lumber and 
pulp company, of Bathurst, N.B., a moving spirit in the pulp mill project 
for the central interior, the syndicate will not accept as final the failure 
of negotiations between its members and Minister of Lands Pattullo, 
following a conference at Montreal in May. At the May conference 
there appeared to exist a difference of opinion as to the circumstances 
which should exist in regard to government charges for raw material, 
and these differences appeared to be insuperable. 

It now appears that the Fraser Timber Syndicate will go into the 
whole matter again, and, in the words of Mr. McLean, in a letter to 
your correspondent regarding the undertaking, “if it does not proceed 
it will not be our fault.” : 

There was recently held a meeting of the Fraser Timber Syndicate, 
in Montreal. At this meeting it was decided to send to British Columbia, 
as a representative of the capital that has this project in hand, John A. 
Cameron, representing the interests of the late Senator Edwards, in the 
syndicate. Mr. Cameron will reach British Columbia this month and he 
will go thoroughly into the matter once more from all angles. Renewed 
impetus will be given to the negotiations which have languished since the 
attitude of the Minister of Lands has been made plain in the matter ot 
fixed charges on pulp royalties, and it is hoped by everyone that the 
Prince George pulp mill will emerge from the shadows into which it has 
stolen, and will stand boldly forth again as the big industrial promise of 
Central British Columbia. 

Current opinion in Central British Columbia is that the government 
can well afford to make a special study of conditions obtaining there with 
a view to encouraging the pulp milling industry. The eastern capital, 
Canadian capital at that, which is willing, and more or less anxious, to 
go ahead with the construction of a pulp and paper mill at Prince George, 
looks askance at the record of the mills operating on tidewater in British 
Columbia. A cursory glance at the situation will convince the investigator 
that the tidewater mills, which can tow pulp timber in booms for 
hundreds of miles to their mills, and then load it into ocean going ships 
at the mill dock in the form of pulp or paper, have a great advantage 
over a mill that is projected for construction in the geographical centre 
of the province. 

The fact that the province is divided into zones in the matter of the 
collection of royalty under the Timber Royalties Act, is held by some 
authorities to be a good enough precedent to subdivide the province 
in respect to the royalties on pulp timber, if the pulp milling industry, 
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which is confined to the coast, could be extended into the interior where — 
there are some huge stands of timber pre-eminently suitable for pulp 
milling purposes. 

The fact that fire-killed timber can be utilized for the manufacture 
of pulp and paper adds another great argument in favor of the establish- 
ment of the Prince George mill, and this argument has only recently 
been fully appreciated. During the exceptional dry spell in the central 
interior, which has prevailed since the break-up at the end of the late © 
spring, forest fires have been raging. The extent of the damage that 
has been done will not be known for some time, but this is very great. 
Huge sections of timbered land have been devastated. In the remoter 
sections of the Fort George district, where any sort of fighting the flood 
of fire was out of the question, tremendous areas have been burned over. 
The timber is fire killed and its utilization in the remote areas is virtually. 
impossible under present circumstances. — 


In the accessible parts of the Fort George district ihe merchantable | 
timber has largely escaped serious damage, but in spite of this fact the — 
percentage of damage that has occurred is far too great to allow the few 
mills that are experimenting with profit and loss in operation, under 
present lumbering and market conditions, to take the fire-killed timber 
off before it deteriorates beyond the point at which it becomes useless 
for lumber. Fire-killed timber, however, has been used, and is used 
today, with success for pulp and paper manufacture, years after it has 
been murdered by the flames. This would bring hundreds of thousands 
of acres of burned-over lands with fine growths of timber suitable for 
pulp milling, within the sphere of a market value. Without pulp mill” 
development this land and timber is worthless and will be shunned byg 
man and beast for decades to come. 

So great is the need of a big industry such as the pulp and paper 
mill that is proposed, for Central British Columbia, that the revival 
of hope for the success of negotiations between the government and the 
pulp mill people is at the back of every mind in that section of the 
province today. It is felt that the establishment of a big industry of this 
nature would solve many problems. It would aid land settlement by 
providing a market for timber cut off pre-emptions, while these were 
being cleared, and would create also a great demand for produce raised 
on the farms after the land is cleared. It would help to secure better 
freight rates, as a big shipper, and would aid the stabilizing of the lumber 
business in the central interior by providing a transit yard in the Fraser 
Valley whére mill-run shipments would have a standard value. The 
development of the water power at Isle d’Pierre, 30 miles west of Prince 
George, which is still under the observation of the Fraser Timber Syndi- 
cates hydro-electric engmeers, would give the city of Prince George a 
tremendous impetus as a potential manufacturing centre. In a thousand 
and one ways the establishment of this mill is desirable, and the fact that 
renewed negotiations are going to proceed is very satisfactory. a 

Your correspondent, in referring to the difficulty which has pre 
sented itself in the refusal of the government to fix royalties for the 
Fraser Timber Syndicate, for a period of 30 years, was in error in 
stating, in the June issue, that these royalties can be raised by Order in 
Council. Under the Forest Act it is admissable to determine, by Order 
in Council, the pro rata of measurement for cord wood when manu- 
factured into pulp. The fixing of the pulp wood royalty, which stands 
today at twenty-five cents a cord, must be done by the legislature, but 
the point to which the Fraser Timber Syndicate takes exception is that ; 
there is no provision for the future in this twenty-five cent royalty. 
Indications are that the Fraser Timber Syndicate fears that the raisi 
of the pulp mill royalty is not only a probability, but that such a raise is 
imminent, and that its extent is not, and cannot be, estimated in com 
emplating an investement of about $7, 000,000. 

Minister of Lands Pattullo, during June, telegraphed the Pinte e 
George Citizen” drawing attention to the fact that that paper was in 
error when it stated that the pulp mill royalty could be changed by ow 
in Council. In his telegram the Minister said that he had offered 
consider, with the government, a sliding scale of royalties on pulp wood. 
He also stated that the attitude of the syndicate was not one which 
encouraged the idea that the scale which the government would be able 
to submit would be acceptable to the syndicate. 4 

Presuming, however, that the forthcoming visit of Mr. Cameron, as 
a representative of the Fraser Timber Syndicate, to take up again the 
pulp mill negotiations, indicates that negotiations have been proceeding 
all the time between the government and the syndicate, there seems to. 
good grounds to hope that all the difficulties that present themselves vi 
be overcome before the summer season goes. 


Mills on G.T.P. 


a Eleven Mills Are Operating and One Is Already Finished With 
ge Cut for the Season. 


ea EK LEVEN mills are operating along the G. T. P. in Central British 
#4” Columbia, according to latest figures. One mill, that of the 
: - Northern Lumber Company, at Willow River, has already finished its 

season after cutting about 1,500,000 feet. This mill is finishing up its 
__ cut before moving to another location, however, and its early close-down 
is no indication of the general condition. 


Buyers are busy along the line and are taking future delivery for 
the prairies, the middle western States, and in the case of the Pacific 
Coast, on certain spruce grades. The Eastern United States and Toronto 
markets are not very active now, owing to freight rates, as the buyers in 
this direction are all expecting the much heralded drop in the freight 
_ rates, and do not intend to place any orders while this market condition 
_ faces them. 


Forest Fires Still Burning 


_ Damage in Fort George District Will Total an Appalling Figure 
= From All Indications. 


’ W 7 ITH only one slight shower in weeks of great heat and high winds, 
> the damage to standing timber in the Fort George District is 
beginning to assume alarming proportions. While fires have been kept 
out of the merchantable timber as much as possible, there is a report, as 
this is written, that fire has entered valuable limits near Willow River 
and that great damage may be done as the blaze has gone into the tops 
‘and threatens to sweep along in a “crown” fire. A short time ago the 
Prince George Forestry branch sent 150 men to the scene of this parti- 
cular fire, trenched it, and had it under absolute control, according to 
their calculations. Lack of rain and a high wind have fanned it into 
renewed vigor, and it is now raging through scrub timber and into the 
big tops. 
This is just an illustration of what is going on in every section of 
the district. Early in the month the mill of B. Briscoe, in the foothills 
“near Prince George, was destroyed in a fire which did not seem to 
‘threaten it seriously a few hours before it turned in-its course, hurtled 
down a gully, and engulfed the mill. 
The town of Vanderhoof has been endangered by a forest fire and 
the citizens prevented the danger from becoming greater by back-firing 
in the path of the flames, which were speeding towards the outskirts of 
the settlement, and saved serious trouble. 
The timber limits of the J. D. McArthur Company, on Mud River, 
have been damaged to a slight extent, and the danger in this and other 
‘directions is not over yet, and will not be until a heavy rain has fallen. 
_ So extensive have the fires been, that, at Prince George, which is 
‘isolated from the neighborhood of the burning timber by considerable 
distances, the sun has been hidden for days in a heavy screen of sinoke 
‘through which it has appeared as a dull bronze disc. 
In Mount Robson Park fires have been burning which endanger the 
‘scenic beauties of that wonderful territory in a very grave manner. A 
big aeroplane which is to be flown into the central interior country for 
commercial aviation purposes, was turned back from Jasper a few days 
_ before this record was written, because the pilot was unable to get his 
bearings for a flight down the Fraser Valley from the Yellowhead Pass, 
on account of the smoke from fires in Mount Robson and Jasper Parks. 
A tremendous lot of splendid young growths of timber have been 
destroyed in the fires, although it is fortunate to find that the main timber 
Stands in the Fraser River Valley above Prince George have not suffered 
very seriously. 


J.D. McArthur to Erect Large 
Saw Mill at Prince George 
3a at once 


JT had been generally supposed that the repeated visits of J. D. Mc- 
- Arthur, the prominent Winnipeg contractor, to Prince George, fore- 
told his intention of entering the pulp manufacturing field. It now 
elopes, however, that he has quietly been perfecting plans for the 
ection of a large sawmill at Prince George. 


_ The announcement of these plans was made on the occasion of his 
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third visit. The location of the mill was first projected for the mouth 
of Mud River, but it now transpires that Mr. MacArthur has purchased 
about one-third of the Prince George townsite addition owned by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He will proceed immediately to erect a mill 
of 150,000 feet per day capacity, with two double cutting bands. 

His plans provide for damming a slough fed by creek on the property 
which he has purchased, and the creation of an artificial lake to impound 
the logs which will be driven down Nechako and Fraser Rivers and 
hauled out at the mill site by special machinery at the mill site. 

The purchase of this property may conflict with the plans of the 
projected pulp and paper mill for Prince George, where there are no 
saw mills, although the city is the centre of a large lumbering country. 

Mayor Johnson has been largely instrumental in prevailing upon 
Mr. MacArthur to change the location from Mud River to Prince 
George. 

On Mr. MacArthur’s visit to the Prince George country last month 
he surveyed the conditions for getting out the ties that he cut last 
winter on the Mud River, where he acquired the twenty-eight limits once 
held by the Spragues of Winnipeg. 

So far the operations of the MacArthur Company have been con- 
fined to taking a contract for 250,000 ties for the C.N.R., about half of 
which was cancelled, by agreement, following the strike which closed up 
the camps for some time last spring. 


Forester Badly Injured 


But Two Broken Legs Will Not Stop the Wedding of Man Who 
Was Caught in a Rock-slide. 


HILE fighting fire along the G.T.P. railway in Mount Robson 
Park, on June 27, J. B. Edwards, a forester employed under the 
Prince George forest branch, was caught in a rock slide on the bank of 
the Fraser River and was carried down into the water with one leg 
broken and the other badly fractured in two places. Fdwards had been 
staying with Telegraph Operator McCoig, of the Red Pass station. 
McCoig heard the slide, and looked over the river bank in time to see 
his friend being carried into the river. He was able to get him ashore 
and with the help of ten section men he was taken to the grade and sent 
to the Prince George hospital by train. 


Edwards has a girl, Miss Violette Thomas, of Neith, Wales, who 
was on her way to meet him when the accident occurred. They were 
to be married immediately. The ceremony will not stop, it is said by 
Harry Edwards, father of the boy, who has made all arrangements to 
carry out his son’s wish for a wedding as soon as Miss Thomas reached 
Prince George. His wife-to-be will then wait for her husband’s recovery 
at the Edward’s homestead near Isle d’Pierre Rapids at Nichol, 30 miles 
west of Prince George. 


Giscome Mill Ready to Run 


A. C. Frost Expected on the Ground at Any Moment to Give the 
Signal for Commencing Cut. 


VERYTHING is in readiness: at the Giscome Mill to start cutting. 
The arrival of A. C. Frost, of Chicago, who is en route to the mill, 
is the only thing that prevents the commencement of operations. This 
is the latest message given to your correspondent by Lee C. Millard, 
secretary-treasurer of the Giscome Spruce Mills Limited, the $100,000 
company incorporated under the provincial laws to operate the Gis- 
come Mill, with the consent of the liquidators. It is expected that the 
mill will be cutting before this is in print. The skilled men are prac- 
tically all at the mill and arrangements have been made to secure all the 
necessary casual labor to run the big plant, from local sources. About 
100 men are necessary to run the mill. 

There are still a number of claims against the Frost interests which 
have not been settled, but the prevailing idea in the central interior is that 
the energy and enterprize which Mr. Frost has shown in getting the 
mill in operation again, after about six years illness, is sufficient guar- 
antee of his bona fides, and no further suits have been entered against 
him in the Prince George courts for some time. 

The successful operation of the Giscome Mill will mean a great 
deal for the central interior country. As the biggest mill in that part 
of the province, it provides a great deal of employment, and places a lot 
of money in circulation when it is in action. The supply area for this 
mill is said to be sufficieht to keep it going to capacity, in the sawing 
season, for twenty years or so, but in order to bring some of the timber 
to Eagle Lake, on the shores of which the mill is located, it would per- 
haps be necessary to build a light railway. 
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Logging Camps Shut Down 
by Order in Council 


Drastic Measures Taken to Endeavor to Check Forest Fires in 
Vancouver District and on Island. 


By W. BRUCE HUTCHINSON, Staff Correspondent. 


ITH fires raging at many points throughout the Province, whole 
villages on Vancouver Island destroyed and much logging equip- 
ment burned to ashes, British Columbia’s forest fire situation assumed 
alarming proportions in the second week in July. So alarmed were 
officials of the Forest Branch of the Provincial Lands Department that, 
the Provincial Government by Order-in-Council has ordered all logging 
companies in the Vancouver district, including Vancouver Island, to 
cease operations until rain wets the forests, parched by months of 
drought. 

Fires have wreaked deta at so many points that accurate esti- 
mates of loss are impossible now, but it is officially estimated that $1,- 
250,000 worth of standing timber has been destroyed by the beginning 
of the second week in July, and there has been serious property damage 
on Vancouver Island, both to logging equipment and homes, thus making 
the general situation the worst in years. The estimate of $1,250,000 loss 
to standing timber undoubtedly will be increased enormously before this 
appears in print for, at the time of writing, serious fires, fanned by heavy 
winds, are sweeping through large timber areas at many points. 

Every effort is being made by the Forestry Service to cope with the 
situation with Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, and P. Z. Caverhill, 
Chief Forester, directing the fight against the flames. Premier Oliver 
himself has rushed to the centre of the fire area on Vancouver Island 
where he is directing relief to settlers, rendered homeless by the huge 
conflagration which swept through the Merville resturned soldier settle- 
ment, wiping out a third of the homes there. 
to rush extra fighters to the more isolated fires, and foresters have been 
instructed to employ as many men as seems necessary to meet the situa- 
tion. The fire-fighting forces to date have been battling for two weeks 
and reliefs are being sent to points where the fire fighters are reported 
to be in a state of physical collapse, worn out by their strenuous efforts 
of the last fortnight. 

With many of its logging camps closed while loggers fight the fires 
which surround them, with dozens of homes reduced to charred ruins 
and with several logging camps completely destroyed, Vancouver Island 
has suffered most from fire. Outbreaks which had been noted a couple 
of weeks before and which had been fairly well under control, whipped 
along at a terrific speed by a fierce north wind on the night of July 6. 
roared through Merville, killed one boy, burned half a dozen people 
seriously, destroyed half the settlement and destroyed the E. & N. 
Lumber Company’s mill north of the settlement. Telegraphic service 
to many points has been completely disrupted, only fragmentary infor- 
mation can be secured concerning the safety of logging operations and 
camps in the Courtenay district are almost all closed, as their crews 
continue the battle to keep the flames from reaching camp equipment. 
The Comox Logging Company, in fact, has a train ready at its Camp 2 
to take people living there out of the district if necessary. 


Although the E. & N. Lumber Company’s mill was destroyed ‘the 
plant of the Comox Shingle & Timber Company, about a mile and a half 
north of Merville, has been saved. The crew of the mill and several 
other people while fighting the fire were cut off from the main road, 
and if they had not succeeded in saving the mill from the flames there is 
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little doubt that they would have all lost their lives. Several loggers, ~ 
caught in the flames, were obliged to spend a night in a stream to escape 
death, while one man slept in a well as the flames burned his home above ~ 
him. -Jack Clifford, a boy of sixteen, was overtaken by the flames as he 
rushed away and was burned so seriously that he died chortly afterwards. 
Logging operations in the Nanaimo district also were menaced by — 
fire for some time and actually suffered some damage from the flames — 
which surrounded the city and cut off the water supply. Two donkey — 
engines, some rigging, logs and cut timber owned by the New Lady- 
smith Lumber Company three miles from Nanaimo, were destroyed. 
Cowichan Lake, centre of important logging and lumbering opera- 
tions, as usual was a victim of serious fires, At the time of writing ii ; 4 
is impossible to get into communication with the Lake by telegraph o: 
telephone, as all wires have been cut by the fires raging along the rail- 
way line. With fires reported to be rushing through the timber on the 
Big Lake, fear for the safety of several important camps there is felt 
in “Victoria. The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Company's 
camp for a time was threatened with destruction, but after some equip- 
ment had been burned the crew, aided by loggers from the James Log-— 
ging Company’s camp, managed to fight back the flames. A big fire is. 
burning near the Hemmingsen camp, but the latest reports indicate 
that it is under control. Another fire is sweeping through timber on ‘the | 
North Arm, where the Genoa Logging Company, owned by the Cameron > 
interests, is operating. A new fire has broken out further up the lake at 
a point distant from any logging camp, and men are being rushed there: 
to quell it. ; 
“Tf we don’t get rain the situation will become acute,” Mr. Pattullo” 
declared on July i. when the barometer showed no sign of approaching — 
rain. ‘“We have authority to commandeer all the men we need to fight 
the fires and we will do everything possible to meet the situation but, with 
fires ranging over such an extent of territory, and the rapidity with 
which they travel, it is really little that can be done to stop them once 
they get started.” q 
While the Government, Mr. Pattullo pointed out, did not poe 
power to close down logging operations, logging companies are fully 
cognizant of the seriousness of the situation and are ready to take what 
steps are deemed necessary. Logging companies, he said, were careful 
to take due precautions to prevent outbreaks of fire, but the ordinary 
public are not. Mr. Pattullo, in fact, is certain that most of this season’s 
fires have been started by careless campers. The Lands Department has F 
made vigorous efforts year by year to educate people in the necessity of 
fire prevention but, Mr. Pattullo intimated, it may be necessary to take 
more drastic steps and adopt methods like those in force in Quebec, where 
during certain seasons smoking 1 in the woods is prohibited. ct 
Regulations requiring all logging companies to carry a stipulateds 
quantity of fire-fighting equipment have proved very valuable, Mr. Pat 
tullo remarked, and undoubtedly have saved a large quantity of timber. 
The system of airplane patrol also has proved a success, and during the 
present crisis has been used in the shipment of pumps and supplies to. 
fire fighters in more or less inaccessible points. 
So. far 1,308 fires have broken out in British Columbia this summers 
—a record for this period of the year, it was announced when the Gov- 
ernment’s Order-in-Council, calling upon Vancouver Island and co 
logging companies to cease operations, was passed. 


da and U.S. Urged by © 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo 


O-OPERATION between Canada and the United States in igh 
ing wasteful logging methods was urged by Hon. T. D. Pattullo, 
Minister of Lands for British Columbia, when he returned to his de; a 
in Victoria recently after inspecting Coast forest fires by aeroplane. 


“There is no doubt that there is a very heavy waste of valuable 
timber under present operative methods,” said Mr. Pattullo, ‘although 
each year for some time there has been. considerable improvement. 
They have gone through and are still going through the same difficult 
on the other side of the line. Competition and general economic con- 
ditions have resulted in the waste of a large amount of timber. 


“International co-operation and common agreement of approved 
methods of logging would doubtless assist the situation. Individual 
effort, too, under under present conditions, is beginning to make itself 
felt. The whole question is one that requires very careful survey 1 
and co-operation along the line. Under keen competition it is im-— 
possible for British Columbia to move faster than across the border. 

“Comments are made from time to time on the destructive meth 
ods of logging in vogue and attention is drawn to the desirability of 
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ee preserving timber along the main highways for scenic purposes,” Mr. 
Pattullo went on. “In this connection, some misapprehension probably 
exists. In order to preserve the scenic timber it would be necessary 
to acquire very considerably more than a narrow strip skirting the 
_ highway. Otherwise wind-storms would soon devastate the standing 
timber. Acquiring a strip of sufficient width would necessitate an ex- 
_ penditure out of reach at the present time. It must be remembered also 
that this timber is already either mature or over-mature.’ We have 
had examples both of what windstorms will do and the gradual dis- 
appearance of decadent trees. The preservation of mature timber is, 
at the best, only a temporary measure. In due time planting will prob- 
ably have to be resorted to for road beautification.” 

In connection with the causes of the present forest fire situation, 
Mr. Pattullo said: “Thoughtlessness is one of the causes. While the 
Department is prosecuting all known cases of culpable people, the fact 
‘remains that in the long run only by co-operation of the people can 
the situation be adequately met. Careless dropping of a match or the 
throwing away of a cigarette causes many a fire. In some Provinces 
and States smoking is prohibited in timber areas during the fire season. 
ag may become necessary to adopt a similar regulation here. Other 
causes have a more sinister aspect. In the final analysis the people 
must realize that the timber resources of the Province are a heritage of 
great wealth which must not be dissipated.” 
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"Attack on Wasteful Logging 
Methods 


‘SMASHING ae upon wasteful logging methods which de- 
stroy unnecessary timber and ruin scenery was voiced by Hon. 
Walter Nichol, Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia, in an ad- 
dress before the Automobile Association of Canada, at its convention in 
_ Victoria recently. 
“My heart aches at seeing the vandalism that is going on in con- 
nection with the timber on the Island Highway,” said Mr. Nichol, who: 
had just returned from a tour over the northern portions of Vancouver 
Island. “Logging operations that are proceeding now are ruining one 
of the most beautiful roads in the world—the Island Highway through 
that great cathedral of timber which has made it so justly famous. 
This timber is being hacked and cut and burned and all with a ruth- 
-lessness and carelessness that is deplorable. 
* “We should strive to retain the natural beauties of the Island,” Mr. 
_ Nichol went on. “You men should join in efforts to have logging 
carried on at a distance back from the highway so that the present beau- 
tiful roads will not be spoiled for the tourist and the motorist. At 
“present you find acres of burning stumps, sparks flying into your car, 
the ditches burning. It is absolutely disgraceful. 
“TIT am not saying this from a political standpoint at all. I am not 
a politician, but I want to see the natural beauties of this province con- 
. served so that we can attract people from all over the world to see our 
Scenery. 
“T hope that no logging company will be allowed to log in the coun- 
_ try north of Campbell River, among the fine timber there, in the ruth- 
less way prevailing to the south of that point. It is an absolute dis- 
grace. when such simple means to prevent this sort of thing are avail- 
able, that we find logging spoiling the scenery. 
Mr. Nichol suggested that loggers should leave a substantial barder 
_ Of trees along highways, so as to preserve their natural beauty. 
¥ “A tree by the road side, chopped down and carried off to the 
mill, means so much in dollars and cents for the present, but a tree 
left and cultivated is there practically for all time,” said Dr. P. O. 
Doolittle, President of the Automobile Association, who presided. “In 
his plea for the timber, Mr. Nichol has not spoken for Vancouver Island 
: _along, but for British Columbia and for Canada.” 


_ Unemployment in the lumber industry of British Columbia has de- 
reased until it is at an end, according to informatiom supplied to the 
_ Dominion employment service by the British Columbia Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Association have made application to the employment ser- 
vice to import 300 lumbermen from Eastern Canada so that there may be 
no slackening in the output of the industry. The men from Eastern 
7 Canada will come to British Columbia on special rates. 


___ More than 15,000 men are now employed in the lumber industry 
_ of British Columbia. Shortage of men in the industry is due not only 
to the present heavy operations, but to the fact that during the serious 
_ industrial depression of last winter, many experienced lumbermen went 
to the prairies where they are working in the wheatfields. Recently, 
xe) Sats any loggers have been taken from camps to fight forest 
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Would Eliminate Orientals 


FFORTS to eliminate the Oriental from the timber and lumber 
industry of British Columbia have been started by Hon. Alex. Man- 
son, Attorney-General. After preliminary conferences with lumber- 
men and a general appeal to industrial leaders to substitute white men 
for Orientals in their operations, the Attorney-General has taken his 
first definite step with the calling of a meeting of shingle mill operators 
for an early date. This conference will consider ways and means of 
cutting down the number of Asiatics in the shingle business in this 
Province. 


Mill operators have come forward to commend Mr. Manson’s ef- 
forts and to offer their support in the fight for a white British Colum- 
bia. The problem of the lumber producer was explained to the 
Attorney-General in a letter from one of the largest operators in the 
Province whose name, however, has been withheld, he says: 


“As manager of this Company’s shingle mill here the writer has 
consistently tried to use as much white labor as possible and with good 
success. We probably enjoy the distinction of having the largest pro- 
portion of white help of any shingle mill in B. C. Until we started 
a night shift one month ago eighty per cent. of our employees were 
white, and if we could get white shingle packers we could have been 
one hundred per cent. white. 


“By using white labor we have proved that we get more efficient 
workmen and can produce more shingles with less waste than by 
using Chinese. 


“Tt is the writer’s opinion that a plan could be worked out to 
train and use white help in all the shingle mills of British Columbia and 
which would give employment to probably 800 to 1,000 men at wages 
ranging from $3.50 a day to $7 a day. These jobs are now being filled 
by Orientals and at a great loss to the shingle operators, both in under- 
production and waste in timber sawing. 

“The problem connected with using white labor is that the supply 
of skilled men for sawing and packing is very small. It is impossible for 
one or two operators to train white help and still compete with the 
mills that are using Orientals, as it means a big curtailment of produc- 
tion for sixty days. 


“You have our best wishes and any assistance we can give in your 
efforts to make British Columbia a white Province.” 


The writer’s idea that white men could be trained for the shingle 
—and also for the lumber—business seems to offer a method of coping 
with the Oriental insofar as he is connected with the timber industry 
generally. It is to discuss plans of this sort that Mr. Manson has called 
his conference of shingle men. 


In dealing with the Oriental menace British Columbia will not 
“sacrifice herself on the altar of Imperial relations,’ Mr. Manson de- 
clared in a public address in Victoria recently. The Oriental menace, he 
added, was growing and soon the yellow tide, if unchecked, would flow 
over the Rockies into the Prairies. 


An Appeal, Not an Order to 
Close Camps 


Statement of Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands. 


¢¢y OGGING operators will not be compelled to close down opera- 
tions in British Columbia by the provincial government, the 
recent proclamation being merely an appeal to loggers to shut 
down operations during the dry spell.” 

This was the statement given out»by Hon. T. D. Pattullo, minister 
of lands, following a conference with members of the logging industry. 

The minister said: . 

“Representatives of the lumber industry called upon me as to whe- 
ther the proclamation to be published in the next issue of the British 
Columbia Gazette, calling for the cessation of logging operations on ac- 
count of the present extreme fire hazard, was mandatory in its nature. 

“Last week in a newspaper interview I made it clear that it was not 
thought that the government had statutory authority to compel logging 
operations to cease. 


“Tn view of the query of representatives ‘of the industry as to the 
legal effect of the proclamation, I wish to make it clear that the pro- 
clamation is not a compulsory measure, but is an appeal to the industry 
to shut down operations during the extreme dry spell as a means of 
minimizing the hazard of the present fire menace.” 
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Forest Fires on Vancouver Island do much 
Damage 


Logging camps in the northern portion of Vancouver Island suf- 
fered very seriously from fire. The Rat Portage Company’s camp near 
Menzies Bay has been destroyed and three donkey engines belonging to 
the Merrill, Ring & Moore Company’ s camp have been burned. At the 
time of writing the company’s Camp Two is in immediate danger. An- 
other fire has started at a point between the International Timber Com- 
pany and the Comox Logging Company’s holdings on the Oyster River 
and already has destroyed two Lidgerwood log skidders belonging to 
the latter company. 


The Wigwam Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., has been incor- 
porated to do business in British Columbia with an authorized capital 
stockstock of $5,000,000, according to an announcement in the B. C. 
Gazette. It is understood that the Company will start immediate in- 
stallation of a big pulp and paper mill on Wigwam Creek on the Elko 
River east of Cranbrook, where there are extensive stands of pulp 
timber and where electrical power can be developed easily. It is said 
that the company will manufacture paper chiefly for The Chicago 
Tribune. . 

Other lumbering companies incorporated recently are: The Stew- 
art Wells Logging Company Ltd., $20,000, Vancouver; the McNab 
Lumber Co., Ltd., $15,000, Vancouver. 


Airplane Forced Back to 
Edmonton Three Times 
from Jasper 


Huge Forest Fires Burning in Northern British Columbia Created 
a Pall of Smoke Through Which It Was Impossible for 
the Airmen to Find Their Direction. 


FTER three unsuccessful attempts to land at Jasper, the J-L-6 metal 
plane piloted by Major Thompson, finally made a good landing 
in the western park on Saturday last and is now awaiting the clearing 
of the atmosphere before resuming her journey to Hazelton. L. S. Bell, 
one of the owners of the machine, is in the city, having flown to Jasper 
and since visited Prince George and other sections in northern B.C. The 
visitor states that the fires on the western side of the mountains may 
well be classified as terrific, and are doing an immense amount of damage 
to timber and other property, while a heavy pall of smoke hangs over 
the whole country. 
Smoke Screen 


On the first occasion when the airplane reached the neighborhood 
of Jasper the airmen were not able to see more than a quarter of a mile 
ahead, due to the density of the smoke, landmarks were quite undecipher- 
able, and the plane was forced to return to Edmonton. A second and 
a third atttmpt met with a like result, but on the last occasion the wind 
changed and carried the smoke off for the time being and the big air 
“Boat” made a successful landing. 


When the party will once again be able to make a start Mr. Bell 
was unable to state, as the fires are still burning fiercely in B. C., and 
smoke conditions are as bad as ever; there has been no rain in the 
country for nine weeks, and the fires have taken such a hold that it will 
require exceptionally heavy rain to extinguish them. Prince George is 
enveloped in smoke, says Mr. Bell, and fires are burning around the 
Fraser civer town in every direction. One fire with a 60 mile front is 
running north of Vanderhoof, between Prince George and McBride, and 
another fire with a thirty mile front is creating havoc near Ross Lake. 

Conditions are the worst the visitor has ever seen in northern B.C., 
and he knows the country well, having operated pack horse trains 
through the mountains, in addition to which he is an old railroad man 
and ran the first engine through this district, after the railroad was 
completed. 

Awaiting Airplane 


Major Thompson, who is fiying the ’plane, is very anxious to get 
through to Hazelton, as there are eight different parties of men at this 
point all of whom are awaiting aerial transportation to various mining 
locations in the far north: Included in these is one party consisting of a 
prospector named Macdonald and two mining engineers, J. Turner, of 
New York, and Fred Ritchie, of Prince Rupert, who will be en route 
to Groundhog mountain as soon as the plane arrives. It is understood 
that this party is interested in coal, a whole mountain of which is reported 
1o have been found by Macdonald in the territory mentioned. 
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This location is 225 miles north of Hazelton, the journey in by pad i: 
ponies occupying 26 days, while the airplane can cover the same distance 
in from one hour and fifty minutes to two hours. Travelling by land the — 
prospectors could use pack ponies for the first 150 miles, but for the — 
balance of the distance everything would have to be carried on the 
men’s backs. 4 

Another attempt to get through will be made as soon as me iris 
clouds diminish, but as affairs stand at the present time, it would simply — 
be courting disaster to attempt the flight. ye Journal. 


The Low-down on the Sa a 
Milling Business 


The following story, by Irvin Cobb, pies in a recent issue of 
the Minneapolis Daily News: Ay 


Ney 


An office man for a Chicago lumber concern decided to get into 
the business on his own account. Sight unseen for cash, he purchased — 
a milling property in the White River bottoms of Arkansas at a figure 
which seemed to him highly attractive. He settled up his affairs in the 
city and caught a train for the south to take over the bargain: he hat 
acquired. 


At a desolate way station on the edge of a swamp he left the cars. 
The man from whom he had purchased, a lean, whiskered individual, eG 
met him with a team and buckboard, and together they started on the 
long drive, 14 miles back in the country to the scene of the Chicagoan’s — 
prospective future operations. As they bumped along over the cor- 
duroy road the northern man turned to his companion and said: Som 


“T’m hoping to make a good deal of money out of this new line and 
I’m trusting to you to put me onto the ropes. I know something about — 
the selling end of the game but this is going to be my first experience in 
the actual getting out of the raw stock.” 


“Well, suh,” said the late proprietor, “I’ll give you my own aa 
periences in the saw-mill business and then you kin dray yore own con- 
clusions. This yere mill I sold you didn’t cost me nary cent to begin — 
with. When my father-in-law died he left it to me all complete and 
clear of debt. 

“Labor ain’t cost me nothin’ because my two boys and me oat 
the work and we ain’t never had to hire no outside help. And the timber | 
we've cut ain't cost nothin’ neither ’cause, just between you and me, we 
been sort o’ stealin’ it off the land of a rich Yankee who owns a big 
stretch of the bottoms and ain’t got nobody watchin’ it. 


“T’ve also been kind o’ favored in the matter of shipments, seen’ o 
that my cousin is district freight agent for the railroad and he fixes up 
things so part of the time our freightin’ don’t amount to nothin’ at all. 


“So that’s the way she stands—no wages for outside hands, no cost 
for timber, and practically nothin’ for freight bills. “A 


“And last year I lost twenty-five hundred dollars.’ —Mississinaal 
Valley Lumberman. 


R. L. Fromme, United States Forest Supervisor for the Olympic 
National Forest, lectured in Victoria recently before the Natural His- 
tory Society on the forests of the district around the Olympic Moun- 
tains in Washington State. A number of Island lumbermen were inter- 


ested members of the audience which heard the address. 


A new use for the yellow cypress of British Columbia has beer 
discovered as a result of experiments carried out by the Forest Products 
Laboratories of the Interior. It has been discovered through long re- 
search that the yellow cypress is very valuable in the manufacture of 
storage batteries, different portions of which are separated by a thin 
layer of wood. The B. C. yellow cypress is now being used commer- 
cially for this purpose. . 


oa 


W. C. Connor, President of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and 
Timber Industry, arrived in Victoria recently to inspect his big mill there. 
He says that the lumber business throughout the central states is showing 
considerable improvement as a result of increased building and the 
necessity of overcoming the shortage of homes caused by the war. Mr. 
Connor anticipates no slackening in the demand for moderate-priced 
homes. He said he was satisfied with the business offering in Vice~ 
toria and hoped that there would be no check on the output of his mill. 


mf HOLESALE lumbermen at various western points, in common 
with all other business men, are looking forward with hope to 
a the fall. If crops mature as they now promise there should 
_ develop a volume of business that will keep everyone connected with 
the industry busy for the balance of the year. 

s Already a noticeable quickening in demand is easily apparent, ac- 

- cording to wholesale firms in Winnipeg, who state that there is a steady 
improvement in business month by month. The favorable crop reports 
are having much to do with this, while the fact that in general retail 
_ yards stocks are so very light makes the retailer more inclined to put 
through a little business. ; 
~ As one wholesaler remarked: “I cannot remember the time when 
_ there was so little lumber on the prairies—retail stocks are almost down 
_ to a whisper.” 

Discussing prospects for the future this same gentleman had to say 
that the actual fall demand hinged upon the result of the crop. If the 
expected harvest materialized there would be a good call for lumber 

right until freeze-up for the country dealers know the farmers need 
lumber and building material to make extensions and repairs that he is 
almost compelled to do before the cold weather sets it. In his opinion, 
however, he did not look for the really big demand to arise until towards 
the end of next winter. Accounting for this long look forward it was 
said that while the farmers needed the material badly enough, yet great 
numbers of them either would not or could not get credit and so had to 
_ wait to realize upon their grain to buy and between harvest and freeze 
__up they would be kept so busy there would be only time to do the pressing 

‘construction work so that the demand would hold through until the end 
_ of the year, but would come in stronger in the early spring. 

: New Elevators Going Up 
- “Elevator companies are taking time by the forelock,” said another 
wholesaler, ‘and in anticipation of a heavy crop, are preparing to take 
care of it by the erection of new elevators at many points.” One firm, 
as a case in point, is building twenty elevators, while others are erecting 
from one upward. This is the best year for elevators since 1915, he said. 
_ Wholesalers report that a great deal of missionary work is being 
done by the line yard companies at many prairie centres among the 
farmers in respect to silos. A good number of orders have already been 
‘received, but the actual prospects are legion, and once let the farmer 
_get in a position to buy a silo and he will readily purchase. Farmers now 
seem to realize as never before that mixed farming and stock raising is 
his salvation, and because of this there is no question that thousands of 
‘silos will be erected on prairie farms in the near future. 
So far as new business is concerned, wholesalers report that the 
credit situation is in fair shape. Retailers are doing very little credit 
business, and what material is let out in this way is just about gilt-edged, 
but as a rule business is being done on a cash basis, some dealers are 
"paying cash as much as possible, and taking their discounts. 
Si > 


~~ 


Obviously collections, as far as past due accounts are concerned, 
are pretty much of a dead issue, but there seems to be a tacit under- 
standing to maintain new trade as near to a cash basis as possible, leaving 
outstandings for the fall to take care of. 

Freight Cut May Help 

During June business fell off somewhat, and orders were apparently 
only to fill in. This is said to be due to the anticipated reduction in 
freight rates which it was expected would make a worth-while difference 
in prices, and now that the cut has been definitely announced it may be 
reasonable to expect that orders will come to hand a little more freely. 

Because of the lower rates, the good crop prospects and the general 
need of buildings of every description, it is anticipated that competition, 
always pretty keen, will be more strenuous than ever, and the matter of 
prices is going to be a factor to be reckoned with. Speaking of this it was 
said that although generally speaking the demand during the past few 
months had been in excess of production, this activity has not been fol- 
lowed by a raising of prices to a point that would tend to check business, 
as has happened so often in the past. 

This is doubtless due to a recognition by the manufacturer of the 
results that follow price advances, and which on more than one occasion 
have lead to trouble and ultimate loss. “A good sign that will work to 
the benefit of all is that there seems to be a growing tendency upon the 
part of manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer to co-operate for the good 
of the industry,” said the manager of a Winnipeg firm who expressed 
the hope that the retailers would not take advantage of an increased 
demand to raise prices to any undue extent. If this happens they are 
going to hear about it from their farmer customers, and it is going to 
take a lot of explaining for farmers cannot get it out of their heads 
that the lumber industry is taking advantage of them now that they are 
ready and willing to spend some money upon building. 

Now that railroad rates have been reduced, the public will naturally 
expect a reduction in lumber prices, and a good deal more, too, than the 
percentage of reduction; and expect also that it will have an immediate 
effect on yard prices. People are very impatient about such things, 
farmers especially. They expect the same celerity in reaction as in the 
grain and live stock markets. The lowering of transportation rates will 
help some; but’ the reduction, such as it is, is not going to materially 
effect the costs of building, for the demand for material is likely to run 
ahead of the manufactured supply. 

People seem to be sensitive to a raise in prices of lumber. They 
may stand an increase once in the year, but when it is repeated during 


_ this time, they get started to thinking something is the matter. Raising 


the price a little at a time is irritating to farmer customers. They don’t 
mind it when it goes the opposite way, and therefore, unless there is a 
series of radical advances in the markets, it might be as well when you 
do have to raise prices, to make a scale high enough in line with the 
highest quotations, and more than ever insist on sticking to the list. 


During June construction contracts awarded in Canada, according 
to Maclean Building Reports, Limited, amounted to $35,620,400, com- 
pared ‘with $34,827,300 in May, and $26,436,800 in June, 1921. This 
Teplaces the May total as the second largest monthly figure on record 
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— June Figures Show New Construction Still on Upgrade 


since May, 1914. Residential building accounted for 36.4% of the June 
total, and amounted to $12,985,900. Business building amounted to $10,- 
351,200, or 29.1% of the total; industrial buildings $4,914,300, or 
13.8% ; public works and utilities $7,369,000, or 20.7%. The value of 
contemplated new work reported during June was $26,117,400. 


Comparative Statement of Contracts Awarded in Canada 


Quebec Maritime Western Total 
$12,070,800 $ 2,141,600 $ 5,423,900 $ 35,620,400 
6,861,100 798,600 11,270,300 26,436,800 
6,395,900 2,287,800 6,654,700 29,282,600 
4,258,700 1,918,000 3,348,200 15,660,300 
31,294,200 5,521,700 21,049,200 132,452,000 
31,759,100 4,023,800 27 964,100 111,763,500 
30,824,500 11,618,900 39,363,300 144,737,100 
24,831,900 6,234,600 10,686,700 78,118,300 
Business Industrial Engineering Total 
$10,351,200 $ 4,914,300 $ 7,369,000 $ 35,620,400 
10,027,800 458,700 8,006,700 26,436,800 
11,818,700 4,580,000 5,857,800 29,282,600 
5,671,200 3,985,000 1,784,900 15,660,300 
39,660,900 10,050,700 29,305,100 132,452,000 
47,182,000 3,791,000 24,064,600 111,763,500 
49,028,600 41,683,100 21,686,800 144,737,100 
22,699,700 23,424,300 14,574,800 78,118,300 
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T is scarcely necessary to say that the prospect for business during 
I the balance of the year hinges entirely upon what the crop turns 
out to be. Taking the west as a whole there is a good deal more 
construction actually under way than might at first glance appear, but 
naturally this is to a great extent confined to the larger centres where 
the weekly or monthly pay cheque keeps a certain amount of money 
constantly in circulation, a condition which is not possible in the farming 
districts where practically all the money obtainable is directly or indi- 
rectly derived from farm products. 

Retail lumber dealers are fairly unanimous in the opinion that even 
provided the crop turns out to be good there will be no great volume of 
new work undertaken this fall, though we can confidently look for a very 
fair business in small necessities, repair work and jobbing trade gener- 
ally. Prospects for fall vary considerably, according to local conditions. 
Based upon reports from different localities crop outlook runs from poor 
to excellent, and it is upon such conditions that dealers in different 
districts give their views. 

For instance, a retailer who is in a vicinity where crops have been 
consistently poor for several years—and there are numbers of them— 
cannot be expected to give glowing reports of fall prospects. He knows 
that the best crop possible would be very largely taken up in paying the 
debts incurred in other and less fortunate years. Others again, where 
crops at present promise exceptionally well, and where conditions of late 
years have been better, have a much brighter outlook for the immediate 
future. 

On the whole, however, retail lumber dealers are looking forward 
with much optimism to the enhanced business that the 1922 crop should 
and will undoubtedly produce. 


Financial Position Not Favorable 


There is a tremendous volume of building of every imaginable 
description badly needed in both city and country, and the longer this 
construction is delayed the greater the need becomes, and while the 
generally favorable crop outlook throughout the country has improved 
business conditions, yet the big drawback is financing. Both farmers 
and city people are ready to enter into delayed construction programmes, 
and many of them will probably do so later on in the year, but mean- 
while they are waiting to see what the crop actually turns out to be. 
Drought in certain districts during the early part of June to some degree 
checked the plans that were being made, and while in many of those 
districts ample rainfall has relieved immediate danger, yet the slight 
set-back the crops received has caused many people to postpone their 
building plans until all possibility of further drought has passed. 


The belief that no extensive building operations will be undertaken 
during this season has given rise to the naming of 1922 crop as the “Debt 
Paying Crop.” This, however, is exactly what we want. The trouble 
with the west is that so great a portion of its capital is tied up which 
has reduced credit due to the inability of people to. obtain accommodation 
and to the unwillingness of business men to advance it, but if the coming 
crop only succeeds in reducing the heavy outstandings it will not only 
throw millions of money into circulation, but will make credit easier to 
obtain by those who are entitled to, and would use it wisely. 

Lumbermen could sell all kinds of material if they choose to go 
back to the old free and easy system of taking a chance upon every one 
who came along, but times have changed; business comes too hard and 
profits are too small to carry every Tom, Dick and Harry for an indefin- 
ite period. As one dealer said to WESTERN LUMBERMAN recently, 
“before any one gets credit from me I have to know him as I know my 
own brother, and even then I think twice about granting it.” 


Under our present system of farming, the policy of taking a chance 
has done more harm to the west than anything else, not alone in the 
actual monetary loss entailed by business men in every line, but also in 
the loss of confidence and prestige the west has suffered owing to inability 
of business firms to meet their obligations through being unable to collect 
what was due to them. This condition has woefully hindered the pro- 
gress of the west, and will continue to hinder it until we get down to a 
more sane method of buying and selling. The fact that lumber dealers, 
in common with all other lines of business, have tightened up on credits, 
shows they realize this detrimental condition. 


City Trade Very Fair 


The larger centres are generally enjoying a good trade, and while 
very few large size contracts are actually being proceeded with, yet in 
the aggregate a lot of business is being transacted, particularly in the 
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way of new dwellings and repair and alteration work. This latter is ~ 
creating a good demand for building materials, but it is not being ex-_ 
ploited to anything like its possible extent. Neither lumber dealers nor 
contractors are seeking to “sell”? the idea of alterations or repairs, but — 
as a general thing are waiting to accept what the gods bring in this — 
respect. < 
So far as Winnipeg is concerned the latter part of June saw a slight 
slump in the amount of construction work started, yet the total volume 
for the first six months of the year shows an encouraging increase over — 
the same period of 1921. The total value of building permits issued in — 
Winnipeg to date is in the vicinity of $4,300,000. A considerable portion — 
of this work is for homes, while not a little of it is building that has 
been delayed waiting for a price stabilization. 4 
A great deal of the activity has been brought about by home con~ 
struction in Winnipeg and the suburbs. The basement work on many — 
of the new buildings under construction is well in hand and preparations 
are in progress for the superstructure. 3 os} a 
Damage caused by the recent storm has provided a considerable — 
amount of employment for building mechanics and some extensive — 
works will be the result. In the suburbs home building continues to pre-_ 
dominate and there is no noticeable slackening in this line of activity. 
Figures collected by the Canadian Press show that in fourteen 
western cities, from the head of the lakes to Victoria, building permits — 
issued during the first six months of the present year exceed $14,500,000, 
which is more than $3,000,000 in excess of permits granted for con- 
struction work in the corresponding period of 1921. Winnipeg and Van- 
couver each have gone over the four million dollar mark; Port Arthur, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary are close to or in excess of $1,000,000 
each. Almost every point reports a healthy increase. Residential build- 
ing accounts for a large share of the total, and completion of the present 
programme will do something to relieve the shortage of houses which 
has been a feature of recent years. aa 
No figures are available for the scores of towns and villages through- 
out the west, in all of which more or less building work is in progress, but 
the total would run into a large sum. 
Prospects for the balance of the season are considered bright in 
most cities, although most of the big works are under way. Lower costs 
of material and labor and the general feeling of optimism over crop 
prospects are given credit for the present activity in the building industry. 


Building Activity at Brandon 


Like many other prairie cities, Brandon is enjoying a fair volume 
of business, but it is largely confined to home construction. “Own Your 
Own Home” appears to the popular slogan in the Wheat City, and the 
general good state of the crop is having its affect upon this class of 
work. According to well-informed sources the prospect for continued 
building operations in the city is very fair. More permits are being 
issued for dwellings than was the case a year ago. 

Tenders are being received for the new science building on the 
Brandon college grounds. This will cost about $125,000, and is part o 
the college extension building programme, which will amount to nearly a 
million dollars, and will not be completed for several years. a 

It is the intention to start work on the science building as soon as 
possible with the hope of having it finished next autumn. = a 

Alterations on the present old hospital, which will be completely 
overhauled, together with the total cost of the new building, will amount 
to nearly $500,000. oo 

The total building permits up to the end of June, that is, for the first 
six months of 1922, amount of $99,265, while for the correspondir 
period of 1921 they were $381,950, while the difference in the amounts 
large it is readily accounted for by the fact that in June, 1921, the permi 


for the building of the new hospital and the new school were given out. — 
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Look for Good Season in Regina 


Construction is fairly active in Regina, and it only wants a reaso 
ably sure prospect of a good crop to give it considerable impetus. Dwel- 
lings of a medium size are most in demand, though a number of large 
houses are now’ in course of construction. Home building is being taken 
as a serious proposition in the city. Rents are still very high and accom- 
modation is lacking while the steady growth of population makes it 
essential that immediate action be taken to relieve the housing shortage. 
To the present this year the number of houses that have been built, or 
are in course of construction, is greater than for the same period last 
year, but in total volume the building permits are somewhat less. This 
it is explained is very probably due to the uncertainty as to prices of 


. lines of material, while earlier in the season the unsettled state of the 
labor situation did not mend matters. 


Speaking with a prominent Regina builder who has been largely 
instrumental in getting the “Own Your Home” campaign started, it was 
stated that freight rates are undoubtedly a great hindrance to building 
_ generally. People are waiting to see if rates will be reduced, and as the 
season slipped by and nothing done, they gradually got into the frame 

of mind that leads them to think they might just as well wait until next 
_ year and so take advantage of whatever declines in freight rates, labor 
and material prices may come into effect during the coming winter. “It 
is the uncertainty more than prices that is holding back many people 
_ from building,” said another Regina business man. The average person 
gradually grows more and more disatisfied with a rented house, especially 
if he has been obliged to move two or three times due to the house having 
been sold over his head. This goes on and he suddenly gets the idea 
- that he would like to build. Right then is when he has to be cinched. 
_ Tf he begins to look around and consider the different factors that enter 
- into cost he will often end up by deciding to wait a while. “Thus, if 
freight rates were settled definitely and even only a very small reduction 
allowed, I am sure it would materially assist to encourage building as 
people would see that so far as freight rates were concerned there was 

| no possibility of a further cut during the 1922 season at least.” 
. 


Signs of Coming Prosperity 


One man’s guess is every bit as good as that of the next so far as 
_ making predictions are concerned, but the trouble we have had 1s that 
there are too many guessers telling us that next: month, or next year, a 


LAPSES OF MEMORY 
Two Men Who Seem to Forget the War Is Over. 


boundless prosperity will pour wealth into our laps without effort on 
our part. While we prefer to listen to the optimistic guesser rather than 
the pessimistic one, yet both are equally dangerous. One lulls us into 

a sense of false security with his prosperity predictions, while the other 
makes us feel that whatever we do will be wasted effort and labor, so 
we are inclined to let up and avoid the waste. 


It is time we got away from guess work and predictions, hot air 
“and blue ruin talk and looked the situation squarely in the face. Western 
~ Canada is not down and out by any means, the reverse in fact, and there 
‘are far more favorable aspects to the general outlook than the casual 
P glance may perhaps see. While it is difficult to say when a state of 
“normalcy” will be reached, yet as pointed out in these columns on dif- 
_ ferent occasions, business will only show an improvement when the dis- 
“turbance following the war has subsided, and we are going to feel its 
effects for some time yet. 


Business conditions, however, are getting quickly back to a reason 
' ably stable basis, and 1922 shows every promise of being the period, 
not when the west got back to “normalcy,” but when the turn came for 
the better. 


os 


See What We Have Done 


as During the past four years we have accomplished tasks that not so 
| long ago we would have deemed impossible—we have disbanded a mighty 
army, we have wrestled with poor crops, falling prices of all commodi- 
_ ties, incipient panics, strikes and walkouts. The world-wide dislocation 
of trade did not pass us by. We have been through the period when 
everybody wanted to sell and no one wanted to buy, and after facing 
_ with theseproblems and many more Canada emerges less scarred than 

ny other country. She has to a greater extent “mopped up” and is now 


a | 
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ready to go forward, we hope to a prosperity and prestige that is our 
rightful heritage. 

But we must ‘plant, prepare and work for it. Without resources 
prosperity is not an optimistic dream, it is not “hot air” but it 1s not going 
to tumble into our laps unless we all do our share. The day of the 
“boost or bust” boys has gone. We don’t want fireworks and brass bands, 
but we do want steady, earnest workers, who believe in their country, 
themselves and their businesses. 


Talk or Action 


We have had talk for years, now let us muzzle the human zeppelin 
and get some action—let us look at the facts that justify the belief that 
1922 is not prosperity year, but it is one step in the way. Here are a 
few facts: 

The dollar is practically on a 100% basis. 

Freight rates are coming down. 

Building is active in most centres. 

Labor is facing the inevitable instead of striking. 

We have learned the lesson of thrift. 

Our crop acreage is greater than last year. 

Commodity prices are generally beginning to ascend, showing the 
bottom has been reached. 

Immigrants—of the kind we want—are coming; thousands strong. 

A balance between farm products and those things the farmer needs 
is being established. 

There are many other reasons upon which we can base a firm belief 
that we are gaining ground steadily. It is a case for faith and confidence, 
in each other, and our destiny. We shall win out. 


Timber tn Rocky Mountain 
Forest Reserve Damaged by 
Fires on Brazeau Branch 


Fires to the Number of 105 Have Been Burning in Heavily 
Timbered Country and Some Are Still Smouldering in Top 
Soil Despite the Recent Rains. 


IMBER on the Brazeau railway branch and in the Rocky Mountain 

forest reserve has suffered much damage from fire this season, 
and the country is still menaced, says D. M. Mackenzie, supervisor of the 
Brazeau forest reserve, who is a visitor in the city. From May 27th to 
June 4th, 105 fires were burning in the reserve, practically all of which 
may be attributed to the railway, being due to the sparks from the en- 
gines, despite the fact that the locomotives have screens over their 
stacks and conform to all the regulations. 


Dry as Tinder 


The country has been as dry as tinder; the grades and curves on the 
railway line are sharp, hence the engines have to exert every pound of 
energy developed—which means sparks for the forests. On one day 
43 fires were started by railroad engines, while last season approxim- 
ately 296 fires were set going by the same agency. Since September last 
until June 4th, there had been no rain in the reserve, and only then 
local showers, added to which high winds were the rule, and although 
every ranger was on the job and assisted by large numbers of local men, 
the fires got beyond their control at times due to the natural and atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

Most of the first fighting was done at night, when it, was possible 
to control the fires, but with the daylight the wind again sprung up and 
very often the whole night’s work was defeated in a few minutes. The 
fires are still working along the root systems in the forest and in the 
top soil, and Mr. Mackenzie is of the opinion that extremely heavy rains 
will be necessary before the country may be regarded as safe. The 
creeks are lower than the forest service man has before seen them, the 
muskegs are burning, and in general a very serious condition still exists 
in the west country. 

There are four permanent rangers in Mr. Mackenzie’s district, but 
during the danger period another five are added, while the workers at 
the neighboring mills and mines are called out as circumstances warrant. 
One fire starting from the old Yellowhead coal mine, which has been 
burning underground since 1914, required the assistance of 125 men to 
control it, while 50 men were called out to help quell the fire at mill 43 
on the branch from the junction at Bickerdyke. 


Worst Fire 
One of the worst fires was that which started near Hargwen on 


about May 26th, which ran over approximately four townships and did 
considerable damage to the standing timber, At this time the whole 
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country was covered with a heavy pall of smoke, and the rangers were 
unable to tell whether fresh fires had started or whether the smoke came 
from the districts in which they were fighting the flames. Definite word 
did not reach the forest service men until the fire had got a strong hold 
on the timber, and by this time it was beyond control. It burned through 
the valuable limits on the Macleod river, and did tremendous damage, 
but as most of the timber fire killed is composed of mine prop material 
an endeavor will be made to have it saved this winter before it has time 
to check. | asta 

To quote one instance of the number of the fires, Mr. Mackenzie 
stated that he sent out a party of twelve men to fight a fire at mile 41. 
The party travelled by hand-car, and before they had reached their 
destination, which was four miles away, eleven of the twelve men had 
been dropped off to fight incipient blazes met with en route. The 
majority of the timber in the Brazeau forest is Lodgepole pine, which 
is used principally for mine props; some of it, however, runs to a fair 
size and is milled and shipped to Edmonton where it serves the same 
purpose as spruce.—Edmonton Bulletin. 


What Canada’s Forests Really 
Represent 


HE Canadian Forestry Association has declared many times that 

every acre of standing timber in Canada “represents potential pay 
envelopes, new population, new towns, new public revenues to lighten 
taxation,” and that every forest fire is a ‘job killer.’ 


Forest fires in Canada are destroying from five to ten times the 
amount of timber that is annually turned to commercial use. Most of 
such fires are human-set. Last year the big cause of fire loss was camp- 
ing parties, fishermen, and other travellers in the woods. 


Old burn where scattered seed trees escaped and where a 
good reproduction of pine is just beginning to outgrow 
the concomitant Aspen and White Birch. 


The procession of United States paper mills over the Canadian bor- 
der has already set in and must continue. This distinct industrial gain 
for Canada is due to one fact and one only: Canada holds large areas 
of spruce, coupled with convenient and dependable water powers. 
Spruce forests, therefore, are the magnet to pulp and paper industrial 
growth for this Dominion. With the drastic depletion of Eastern United 
States forests which is driving hard to a crisis for scores of U. S. mills, 
Canada faces the fact that free-running forest fires are undermining the 
superb advantages of forest possessions which their country at present 
holds. Timber areas in Canada (mostly owned by our Governments) are 
for the reasons given enjoying a rising market and five years from today 
will almost certainly command prices much in excess of those now es- 
tablished. Such being the case, the toleration of human-set forest fires 
year by year is one of the surprises to which the visiting foreigner can 
never quite accustom himself. 


Commenting upon the rapid reduction of United States forests and 
the certainty of great industrial growth for Canada, Mr. C. Price Green, 
chief commissioner of natural resources for the Canadian National 
Railways, Toronto, recently said: 


“How important this conservation is to the country can be judged 
by present consumption. Today the United States is using one-half of 
the whole world’s supply of white paper, representing 5,500,000 cords 
of wood yearly, or the equivalent of a pile of pulp, four feet wide and 
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eight feet high, 4,500 miles long, or greater than the eee across the | 
continent. ; 


“Let us briefly review the situation in Canada, nhiel has about. half 
the forest resources of the United States or about 260,000,000 acres of — 
commercial forest. About half her forest areas have been burned over 
in the past 100 years, some several times. British Columbia alone has 
lost over 600,000,000 feet from fire. s 


“At the present rate of consumption, about 14,000,000,000 feet a_ 
year, we have lost by fire the equivalent of 450 years’ supply. On the > 
basis of tax of 50 cents per 1,000 feet board measure, the lowest in effect, = 
it means that the people from this cause have lost $1, 000,000,000. “v- 
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Area on which a second Fire about eleven years ago de- ‘4 

stroyed the first reproduction, leaving it practically so 

barren. : 

“The United States cannot look to Canada for any alleviation of 

her situation with respect to sawn lumber; in fact, it has been estimated | 
that if Canada were called upon to supply the total demand of the United : 
States, the supply would not last much longer than 15 years. 


“Tt may be thought that the picture I have drawn is one of blue ruin, 
but it is simply a presentation of facts that must be faced.” 


Regina Features Build-Your- 
Own-Home Campaign | 


Co-operative Effort by Interested Business Men to Encourage. 
Building—Novel Publicity Stunts. ad 


NSTEAD of leaving it to individuals to further the cause of home” 


building the business men of Regina have worked out a compre- 
hensive plan to encourage thrift and home building. 


In the belief that “in co-operation there is strength,” the lumber 
dealers, architects, real estate operators, plumbers, contractors and a 
other interested lines of business have formed an organization devote 
to encouraging home building and offer to assist the intending builder 
in the way of estimating costs; providing plans and in various other 
practical ways aid the prospective home owner to build at a minimum of 
expense and trouble. = 


In organizing the drive a central committee was formed to work 
conjunction with the Regina Board of Trade, the secretary of which 
organization had much to do towards initiating this plan. The m= 
paign was financed by the different classes of business which would be 
interested in promoting an active building season being assessed a sum 
based upon the estimated amount to which each would benefit. For 
instance, the lumber dealers would be assessed more than the architect, 
but from all accounts a satisfactory working arrangement was mad 
whereby sufficient funds were raised to give wide publicity to the “Ow 
Your Own Home” movement. ; 


How It Is Advertised. : < 


The Board of Trade is handling all the publicity and aS put out 
some wonderfully interesting advertising. Space running up to a full 
page is being used regularly in the local newspapers. One particularly : 
striking advertisement featured a picture of a renter totalling up his rent 
receipts covering a period of ten years. The reading matter of tt 
particular advertisement pointed out the folly of paying out the full 
value of a home and having nothing to show for it beyond a pile of 
receipted bills. In a box a table was shown giving the amount that wor 


Ki 
> 
have been paid out as rent in ten years at varying monthly sums, The 


object of course being to show the renter that even if he only pays $25 
a month in time that sum would have bought him a house of about the 
same style as the one upon which he is paying rent. 


In addition to the newspapers hundreds of large cards are being 
Is exhibited in the retail stores, and all of them carry the slogan “Build 
~ Your Own Home This Year.” Posters and street car cards also are 
freely used to carry the message, while strung across several of the 
principal streets are large colored banners worded to emphasize home 
yuilding. . ; 

In order to interest the school children in the drive and to get them 
‘talking of it at home, arrangements have been made to hold an essay 
writing contest for all the city schools. Prizes for the best essay on 
“why people should own their own homes” are offered to each grade. 


As an inducement to intending home builders the architects of the 
city have prepared a number of sketch plans of dwellings of a variety 
of sizes, so that a person who is thinking of building may make a choice 


Millions of feet of 


iS 26 NLY by herculean efforts on the part of fire wardens and civilians 
— \ who were called out to assist in fighting the flames were timber 
_ limits numbered 1,195 and 1,305 along the north bank of the Athabasca 
es River, out of Whitecourt, saved from the flames. 


_ Estimated to contain about 110,000,000 feet of spruce timber, these 
two limits are among the best in the province, and according to Colonel 
_R. H. Palmer, Chief of the Forest Service in Northern Alberta, had it 
not been for the work of Fire Ranger Gus Chaisson, the whole block 
of forest would have been burned. 


Starting on the McLeod Lake trail in the early part of June, the 
fire was running freely before a strong wind when Ranger Chaisson first 
“discovered it. He immediately summoned out all available citizens in the 
] ocality and the party moved out to the edge of limit number 1,199, 
where they backfired a strip 100 yards wide on the edge of the timber, and 
__ along a creek running in the same direction. 


| 


_____ By the time the flames reached the edge of the limit they were ready 
for it, and although several times the fire jumped the wide fireguard, 
_ yet sufficient men were on hand to put out these numerous small fires 
which started across the line. Then Ranger Chaisson moved his men 
back to start another guard along the boundary of the second limit, 
which joined the first at right angles. 


As Fire Stopped, Wind Turned. 


_ Again utilizing a creek, the rangers burned another fireguard at the 
action of the two limits, and the day was saved. No sooner was this 
done than the wind turned and blowing from the west roared over a 
strip of country which had previously been burned in 1906, and which 
a covered with a second growth of poplar with young jack pine and 

uce. This fire burned off the greater portion of half a township, but 
damage was confined to young timber of no present commercial 
lue. The total damage amounted to about 20,000 feet of timber, but 
0,000,000 was saved, and Mr. Eley, manager of the Capital Lumber 
mill at Whitecourt, said he had never seen a better or more scientific fight 
put up in his experience of the woods. 


» Colonel Palmer stated that while the fire was running the young 
poplar burned like kindling over a front of from two to two and a half 
iles, while the amount of old dry timber on the ground gave the fire 
. strong hold. 


_ The fire fighting was done practically all at night, the men com- 
Mencing their work about 8:30 p.m., and working until the early morn- 

4 ng. All rations for the fire fighters had to be brought across the Atha- 
_ basea on pack ponies which, owing to the river being in flood, had to 
n the big stream again and again. 


Other Fires Burning. 


i iat - 
After the flames were safely under control and a guard left to 
or burning embers, the rangers were returning to their stations 


-were notified of several other fires, two of which were burning 
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of a number of designs which have been carefully thought out to appeal 
to the would-be builder and to suit his pocket. 


While it is early to trace any great deal of actual results from the 
drive, yet from the number of enquiries received the business interests 
behind the campaign are convinced that it is doing excellent work, so 
much so that they propose to make the “Own Your Own Home” drive 
an annual affair. 


So far as financing a building is concerned, Regina, like most other 
places, finds that there are hundreds of people ready and willing to build 
but who cannot finance the project. No government assistance is avail- 
able in that city, but to assist people who are not able to make the neces- 
sary initial payments, but who are able to build a home if given some 
little financial encouragement, a number of prominent citizens have 
announced their intention of coming to the rescue in the event of a good 
risk being unable to raise the full amount he is required to pay in order 
to get a home started. 


Lumber Saved by 


Efforts of Rangers 


Desperate Fight by Fire Wardens and Civilians Preserves Valuable Spruce Limits in Northern Alberta 
: —Many Fires Reported. 


close to the timber limits at Connor’s Creek, where a strong wind had 
carried the fire over a wide fireguard. Men were sent back to cope with 
this outbreak when a further report of a fire at Dahlberg Lake was 
received and this had to be attended to. 


Later on another fire was reported down the Athabasca, at an 
unknown destination between Whitecourt and Fort Assiniboine, Ranger 
Chaisson being sent down stream on a raft to investigate, and to obtain 
help at Fort Assiniboine if the fire was as bad as reported. The first 
information in regard to this fire was brought in by a trapper named 
Reynolds, who travelled all day and night through the woods in order to 
advise the forest officers of its location. 


Numbers of other bad fires were reported during the middle of 
June from various parts of Northern Alberta and at least one in Jasper 
Park, while another serious blaze started in the Rocky Mountain House 
country. 


Due to the dry weather at that time the fire hazard was unusually 

high, and the forest rangers have been kept unusually busy. It is only 
due to their unremitting vigilance that the loss from forest fires durin~ 
this period was not exceptionally heavy. It is said that even in the 
muskegs the fire would burn along the tops though there was water be" 
In many places fires ran in the black loam topsoil. On the northern 
slopes they have burned right down to the clay, but along the southerly 
slopes passed along more quickly so that not nearly so much damage has 
been done. 


It is known that fires have been frequently set out on purpose and 
the forest officials have issued pointed warnings to the effect that an 
farmer in the settled areas who allows a fire to run is liable to all charges 
for fighting it. Under the act, passed at the last sitting of the legisla- 
ture, the costs incurred by the fire rangers and all extra help called out 
by them will be paid for by the party setting out the fire, being charged 
to him by the municipality in the form of taxes. 


Fort William May Have New Pulp Mill 


i is rumored that the Detroit Sulphite Company has already established 


_ extensive developments on Island No. 2 at Fort William, is to add 
to its operations by the erection of a pulp and paper mill at that point. 


Three boats were loaded at Fort William recently with 2,000 cords of 
pulp wood for the company. This was taken from the stock of 20,000 
cords stored at the Mission yards of the Detroit Sulphite Company. 


The wood is being loaded by means of the new loaders, brought into 
effect for the first time by the Matthews Construction Company. The 
loader or conveyor consists of a permanent central section 9 feet long, 
on which is operated a cable conveyor equipped with 8-inch buttons, 
driven by a 100-horsepower motor. 


___The logs are delivered by the conveyor to the shipping house and 
discharged by chute into the hold of a vessel. 


Hydroplanes to Assist Fire 
Rangers in Manitoba 


Forestry Department Taking Increased Precautions Against 
Fires—Airships Regularly Patrol Northern 
Portions of Province. 


ORTHERN Manitoba has wonderful resources in timber of which 


N only the fringe.has yet been exploited, but unfortunately during 
the past fire has taken tremendous toll of the forest. Vast stretches of 
virgin timber that should have contributed greatly to the wealth of the 
province have been ruthlessly destroyed, and now that the tide of settle- 
ment and continually increasing numbers of campers and hunters are 
working up towards the north, the danger of fire is constantly growing. 


Last summer 28 rangers were employed patrolling Northern Mani- 
toba, and largely due to their excellent work in checking incipient fires 
the summer of 1921 was singularly free of any forest fires of great 
importance, but the long distances which had to be covered on foot or 
by canoe naturally offered great hindrance in getting to a fire quickly. 
However, what fires did occur were largely local in effect and did not 
destroy any very great quantity of merchantable timber. 


In past years tremendous devestation has been caused by the fire 
fiends in Northern Manitoba, and every year sees the Forestry Depart- 
ment taking additional precautions to protect the timber resources of 
the country. 


An Air Station Now Established. 


This year the work of the rangers will be greatly facilitated by the 
establishment of an air station at Niciona Beach on the southeastern 
shore of Lake Winnipeg, and hydroplanes will make regular patrols 
over the entire district. The station at Victoria Beach was established 


A LINK WITH THE PAST 
Hudson’s Bay Fort Near Norway House on Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Within the Patrol Limits of the Victoria Beach Station. Taken From the Air. 
Photo—Intelligence Branch, Air Board, Ottawa. 


last summer and the tract of country between Lake Winnipeg and the 
western boundary of Ontario was covered at frequent intervals, while 
once a week a patrol was sent north to Norway House. The station 
also takes in the northern and northwestern shore of Lake Winnipeg, 
covering a wide stretch in its operations, while long distance flights were 
made occasionally from Norway House to Le Pas, Cumberland House 
and the Carrot River district of Saskatchewan. 


This year the work will be greatly extended by the use of a fleet 
of hy dropianes, three of which are already in commission. Every effort 
is being made by the forest branch to reduce the annual loss of timber 
from Gre. Ec ducational propaganda is freely distributed. Trappers 
through the north country see warning notices on every hand, placed there 
by the rangers on their patrols. Even on the seldom travelled streams, 
far removed from the ordinary travel routes, these silent messages of 
caution appear an ever present reminder to travellers to take care against 
fire. 
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A few coals left burning at a camping place may appear innocent 
enough, but in some cases they will smoulder for days in the muskeg, 
and may eventually blaze up and cause the destruction of vast areas of 
merchantable timber. 


Experience is a great teacher. In the olden days thousands of acres 
of valuable timber were destroyed by fire and little was thought of it, 
but when the lumber supply began gradually to be depleted and lumbering 
interests had to travel far afield for timber, it came to be realized that 


One of the Flying Boats, Stationed at Victoria Beach, Manitoba, Air Station, 
Being Made Ready for Launching. Her Motive Power Is One 400 H.P. 
Liberty Engine. 


Photo—Intelligence Branch, Air Board, Ottawa. 


same steps must be taken to see that precautionary measures were adopted 
and an end put to the havoc created by fire. 


Reforestation is Essential. 


Every year sees additional precautions in the matter of the preven- 
tion of fire taken by the authorities, and while reforestation has not vet 
been practiced as yet in Northern Manitoba, or in fact to any extent in 
Canada, it must surely come. Such countries as Sweden have adopted 
reforestation schemes which have proved highly successful in preserving 
the lumber supply. 


Prospectors are sometimes blamed for wilfully causing forest fires 
in order to burn off the country and facilitate their search for minerals, 
and while it is true that many fires originate in prospecting or a 
camps it is seldom, if ever, the result of malice. 


A great many of the prospectors of Northern Manitoba trap during 
the winter months in order to secure a grubstake to carry them through 
the summer’s prospecting, and it would seem ridiculous to accuse them 
of wilfully setting fires to areas in which they intend to trap. 


The “F-3” Flying Boat Being Erected Preparatory to Launching at Victoria — 
Beach Air Station. She Is Engined With Two Rolls 360 H.P. Engines. — 


Photo—Intelligence Branch, Air Board, Ottawa. 
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While the question of forest cqnservation might not a first glance ~ 


appear to be of direct interest to any save the lumber industry, yet actu- 


ally the forests contribute extensively to the wealth of the country quite 


apart from the lumber and wood products derived from them. 


Forest fires drive the fur from the country, which is by no means” 


desirable in a district such as Northern Manitoba, where fur production 


olds a most important place. As a case in point, each season furs to 
the value of about $1,000,000 are brought down into Le Pas alone, and 
_ the money received from this source distributed throughout the country. 
Unless the fires are kept out of the timber the fur will gradually dis- 
j appear so that it is in the interests of the country as a whole that every 
_ possible aid be given to the Forest Department in protecting growing 
timber. 
Vast Pulp Wood Resources. 


Be: _ The pulp wood supplies in the north are very vast, and their preser- 
vation will, in the future, means the establishment of a great pulp 
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To the mining industry, also, timber is invaluable, and a burned 
district, while easy to prospect, makes production difficult. In the pre- 
liminary stages large quantities of timber are required for building camps, 
etc., while considerable supplies of cordwood are always in demand. Then 
again, in operating lumber for shafting is essential. 


The time may come when lumber dealers of the prairie provinces 
may be obliged to look to our own northern districts for much of the 
lumber used in the west, and they will as a consequence see the reason 
in granting full co-operation to preserve from fire the wealth that i 
contained in the forest of Northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 
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Jashington Iron Works to 
= rect New. Plant 


ee 
“| HE Washington Iron Works, for forty years a leading manufac- 
turer of lagging engines and equipment, and one of the most sub- 


" 


a new plant which will enable it to expand its output greatly. 


According to the announcements made by Gerald Frink, president 
of the Company, the new plant will be erected in Seattle on a site pur- 
chased from the Great Northern Railway Company. This is a block 
containing approximately 400,000 square feet and affords ample room 
for the proposed buildings. The steel for the first unit has been ordered 
and construction is expected to start within a few weeks. 
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New Plant of the Washington Iron Works 


_ Three principal buildings to be erected consist of a steel and gray 
iron foundry, 450 feet long by 130 feet wide; a machine and erecting 
op 570 feet long by 120 feet wide, and a boiler shop 570 feet long by 
eet wide. Other buildings comprising part of the new plant will be 
five-story pattern building of cement construction containing 50,000 
re feet of floor area, a three-story brick office building 90 by 50 
feet, a forge shop 110 by 50 feet, a store-house 60 by 200 feet, four 
Stories in height, and a carpenter shop 50 by 100 feet. All buildings 
have been designed by Richard E. Ellis, well known structural engineer 
and specialist in industrial plant development. 
_ The estimated cost of the new plant is $500,000 and when com- 
d it will greatly increase the facilities for economical production. 
cording to Mr. Frink, the company has outgrown its present site 
hich is to be abandoned and the steadily increasing business has forced 
construction of a larger and more suitable factory. 


_ Established in 1880, the Washington Iron Works has been a pioneer 
in many of the developments of the logging industry on the Pacific 
Coast, and of recent years its exports have reached to many parts of the 
Orient. 
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Giscome Lumber Plant Resuming Operations 
. as 

- Operations of the Giscome Lumber Co. Limited, which wen. into 
juidation three years ago, have been resumed under the name of the 
scome Spruce Mills Limited, recently incorporated with Mr. A. C. 
ost, of Chicago, as president. The latter has taken a large crew 
n to the plant at Giscome, where wheels are again turning. The 
was handled by Mr. R. D. Dinning. 
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ntial industrial concerns in the Pacific Northwest, is planning to erect © 


Home Builders are Busy in Saskatoon 


Ninety-eight Houses Started Up to First Week in June—Many 
Others Are Contemplated. 


HILE general construction is remarkably active in Saskatoon this 

year, yet home builders in both number and total lead the proces- 
sion so far as permits granted are concerned. Up to the end of May 
buildings to a total of just short of one million dollars were under con- 
struction, and a feature of this was the great number of dwellings that 
were actually started. Ninety-eight houses were being built, the aver- 
age cost of each being about $4,000. 

The low price of land, combined with the reduced figures of ma- 
terials and labor, has proven an attraction to marty people who have 
hitherto been renters, especially as rents in the city show no sign of 
coming down, all of which has created a feeling that this is the logical 
year to build. 

It is stated upon good authority that the present activity is only 
the start to a season which probably will break all records for a num- 
ber of years past in respect to construction. 

There is a serious shortage of satisfactory accommodation in the 
city at present, not only for homes, but also for good apartment houses 
ana a big effort towards meeting the demand will be made this year. 
While there are numbers of large houses which can be purchased at 
reasonable figures, yet lumber dealers and contractors say the demand is 
entirely for medium sized well built houses, which is borne out by the 
fact that of the number under construction only eleven will cost more 
than $5,000. 

Permits Issued 


The classified figures for the first five months of 1922 of building | 
permits issued by the city areas follows: 


No. Class Total 
Abe (NLOGERINHONSES 2. nse at oe ee AO ee ee ee Rae te $171,600 
52.) Nonemodemtouses. 21 e. Wie oe.) va were won eels Re We or ee 56,400 
SAS EOUSeWAMCitTOnS See. Ne uk Te aia eer er ea ieee 21,955 
cone Gana esate SNCs afer ee ie eh ee 7,670 
H Graty SOUS Ai ee eo ee a NT ag at Oe oe eee en ha 55,200 
Se Wia neh Ouses tet cet eg ik ew ad Be ee rae 20,985 

Gee pairs: tOgpub,  DIGGsy ental owe. poe ee Oh een es ees reese 10,800 

ig eR SETI DUCES ee tots le cB, ek wera Rats oe ALR S NL Manes ir NY AR Rear Abe E 1,425 

Spee ep Use amd he MS ML OMSES hain sete ees Sen een Ort) ee 19,000 

Ie MIVERSIRy: NIU CIN omy d aes ne eet ce ease sane 601,630 

$966,665 


Calgary Firms give Lumber for Verandah — 


ALGARY lumber and building supplies dealers are ‘solid’ with the 

Kiwanis Club of the city because of the free handed manner in 
which they rose to the occasion, and added to the comfort of the 
Prospect Avenue Convalescent Home for old folks. 


In announcing that Baron Byng would be a guest of the Calgary 
Clib on his visit to the city, the president of the club took occasion to 
commend the lumber dealers of Calgary for their assistance in donating 
the materials for building a verandah to the Convalescent home. On 


behalf of the organization he extended thanks to the following firms: 
Cushing Lumber Co. Ltd.; A. B. Cushing Co., Ltd., Eau Claire & Bow 
River Lumber Co., Ltd.; Revelstoke Lumber Co., Ltd.; Ashdown Hard- 
ware Co., Ltd. (hardware); T. R. Stuart (hardware); Frank Barker, 
of the Rubberoid Co., for roofing, and the Carpenters’ Union for labor. . 
It was mentioned that if all the material had been bought, the bill would 
have been $1,000. 
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(Continued From June Issue.) 

Considering the effect of summerwood on Douglas fir an analysis of 
tests on large beams was made to ascertain if average rate of growth has 
any relation to the mechanical properties of the beams. The analysis 
indicated conclusively that there was no such relation. Average rate 
of growth, therefore, has little significance in grading structural timber. 
Tests on the smaller specimens were for the purpose of studying the 
influence of elements such as the rate of growth and the proportion of 
summerwood, and to determine the quality of the clear wood. These 
tests formed the principal basis for the study of the influence of defects. 

The pitch seams were narrow, but in some cases were several 
inches long. The seams invariably occurred between two annual rings, 
and caused only a slight disturbance in the grain of the specimen. In no 
case did their presence have any apparent effect on the results of the 


: tests. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that large pitch pockets, 
or pitch seams, which cause a decided derangement in the grain of the 
specimen, will prove detrimental to its strength. In green Douglas 


This is due in part to the fact 
that they seldom become evident until the wood is partially seasoned. 
The presence of shakes near the neutral axis of the beam, that is, about 


3 midway between the top and the bottom faces, may seriously influence 


the strength of the specimen by decreasing its resistance to horizontal 
The fact that none of the green sills failed in horizontal shear 
i indicates the absence of such shakes in the specimens tested. Cross 
grain may be divided .into two general classes: 


; Table 6. / 
2 Com- Crushing 
: a 3 Rings Proportion Percent Weight pressive Strength Modulus 
= Condition of Material Number per of Summer @) as Oven Strength at of 
, of Tests Inch Wood moisture Tested Dry at Elastic Maximum _ Elasticity 
F ontent Limit Load 
Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per Lbs. per 
Clear: : No. Per Ct Per Ct. Cu. ft. Cu. ft. Sq. in. Sq. in. q. in 
e EaghelOspercvcents a ness 13 Daler 53 36.1 43.4 33.4 4,390 4,959 2,707 
owas Omperncent. =a seme pegs 103} Deo 31 27.7 33.2 25.8 2,070 2,850 623 
Avera gers 2 tee ee Ree Boe 130 11.8 42 80.4 38.1 28.9 3,099 3,918 1,321 
Pin knots (knots 14-inch or less 206 a“ 108 
5 in diameter: 
£4 High 0 percents.) ee eee 6 21.0 52 36.6 43.6 33.1 3.808 4,525 2,681 
= Bow *l0spertcent..2t ees ee. 6 4.7 33 27.4 32.5 24.5 2,017 2,857 642 
AVG ay eft wet le See eae: 62 10.4 41 831.6 37.7 28.6 2,931 3,698 1,401 
Stand. knots (knots %4-inch to 1% 4 oe 1 
inches in diameter: 
~ High 0)sper cents oes 23 i715) 55 39.7 43.8 33.4 3,798 4,538 2,467 
4 Low=710=per cent; =. ee 23 4.4 26 24.7 32.7 31.0 1,832 2,428 57 
a AVOIA Se ses oe ee en ee 220 9.0 41 30.9 37.8 28.9 2,708 3,386 1,18 
% Large knots (knots over 1% inches in oy ee : =p 
diameter) 
Highs 0S perscentia 3 ee 10 19.0 53 8722 44.5 33.8 3,426 4,367 2,119 
Low 10 per cent. _..... 10 3.5 24 Aag 33.0 25.5 1,669 2,129 472 
AVET Aap ears ie ee an eae ee 97 9.4 39 29.9 38.0 29.3 2,406 3,062 940 
78 78 fl 


(1) Diagonal grain—When, in sawing lumber, the plane of the 
saw is not approximately parallel to the axis of the log, the grain of the 
lumber cut is not parallel to its edges. In such cases the grain is termed 
diagonal. 

(2) Spiral grain—In Douglas fir, as well as in other species, the 
fibers composing each year’s growth in some trees are arranged spirally 
instead of certically. The reason for this is not definitely known. The 
danger of spiral grain as a defect depends largely on what might be 
termed the pitch of the spiral. Its presence is not generally noticeable 
from a casual inspection of the piece, as it does not show in what is 
commonly spoken of as the visible “grain” of the wood. This is be- 
cause the prominent “grain” in softwood lumber is in reality a sectional 
view of the annual rings cut longitudinally, and since the annual rings are 
not distorted by spiral grain the appearance is not changed thereby. A 
careful inspection, however, of the medullary rays, particularly on the 
tangential or bastard section, will invariably reveal spiral grain, since the 
rays necessarily incline with the spiral direction of the fibers around the 
trunk. Spiral grain may readily be detected also by splitting a small 
piece radially. 

Knots frequently cause a considerable disturbance of the grain and 
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B.C. Timber--Its Strength, Durability, and Uses 


Douglas Fir—Strength by Laboratory Tests — Weaknesses Caused by Imperfections 
—Grading Systems. : 
By VANCOUVER STAFF 
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such disturbances are also called cross grain. They seriously affect them 
strength of a beam when they occur so near the edge as to interrupt — 
the continuity of the grain on the edge. All forms of cross grain may 
be regarded as serious defects. Of the 85 car sills composing this spe- 
cial series of tests, 23 showed cross grain, and in 12 cases the failure © 
was due to cross grain. In the other 11 cases the full comprehensive ; 
strength of the wood was developed; that is, the beam first failed in 
compression before the final failure due to cross grain occurred. It was — 
observed that beams showing cross grain to a marked extent were almost 
invariably weak. The effect of knots on the strength of timber is 
largely dependent on their position, size, and number, and on the condi- 
tion of the wood around them. These elements are so intimately asso- 
ciated with each other and occur in such infinite numbers and combina- 
tion that it has been impossible to make specific deductions regarding — 
the relative effect of different kinds and sizes of knots. But a study — 
of their general relation to the results of the tests and to the failure | 
warrants certain deductions that may prove of help in fame grad 
rules specifications. 

The effect of knots on the shearing strength of wood was not~ in- 
vestigated directly. The tests on air-dried beams, however, in which 
pieces very frequently failed in horizontal shear, indicate that knots do — 
not decrease the shearing strength of wood, but rather tend to increase — 
it by acting as pins, thus preventing the sliding of one surface over the 
other. They also have practically no influence in decreasing the strength 
in compression at right angles to grain. : 


Table 6 shows the effect of different classes of knots on the stre er be 
in compression parallel to grain. In this table the strength of compres- 
sion blocks containing knots from one-half inch to one and one-half 
inches in diameter and of blocks containing knots over 1% inch in 
diameter are compared with the strength of clear specimens. This” 
comparison indicates that the presence of knots appreciably decreases 
the strength of Douglas fir in compression parallel to grain, the decrease 
being approximately 22 per cent. in the case of knots greater than 1% 
inches in diameter, 14 per cent. for knots between one-half inch and 
1% inches in diameter, and 6 per cent. in the case of knots one-half inc 
or less. ; 

Efforts to determine the influence of knots on the strength of bea i 
are attended with considerable difficulty, due to the complicated di 
tribution of stresses. 

The scheme of classification used is as : follows: 2 

Ckiss PF; Clear. 

Class 2a: Containing knots in volume 3 only, all knots fine less than 
1 inch in diameter. ; ire 

Class 2b: The same as Class 2a, except that some of the knot: ‘ 
1% inches or greater in diameter. a 


tS Eb la iS aa ae 


Eyes ; 
| _ Class 3a: The same as Class 3a, except that some of the knots in 
plumes "2 and 3 are 1% inches or over in diameter. 


Class 4a: Scattered knots in all volumes, those in volumes 1 and 2 
being less than 1% inches in diameter. 


Class 4b: The same as Class 4a, except that some of the knots in 
volumes 1 and 2 are 1% inches or greater in diameter. 
_ While the above classification is based, in a general way, on the size 
and location of the knots, it also indicates fairly well the total number 
of knots. That is to say that timbers in classes three and four contain 
more knots than those in Class 2. 


y 
az 


The attention of the reader is called to the following points: 


(1) That the modulus of elasticity for the large beams and that 
“forthe small clear beams cut from them are approximately equal. This 
would seem to indicate that the modulus of elasticity is not influenced 
b the presence of defects in the large specimens; in other words, knots 
do not affect the stiffness of Douglas fir timbers, this factor apparently 
“ ee dependent almost entirely upon the quality of the clear wood. 


(2) That the fiber stress at elastic limit for large beams does not 
ee with their modulus of rupture, but is, with very few exceptions, 
peel equal to the crushing strength of the small clear specimens. 

his is an extremely significant fact, because it indicates that the elastic 
limit of Douglas fir beams is not greatly affected by the presence of 
knots. It will be noticed, however, that in the car sills having a low 
modulus of rupture, the elastic limit usually falls below the crushing 
_strength of the clear wood, while in the sills having a relatively high 
modulus of rupture the fiber stress at elastic limit frequently exceeds the 
crushing strength of small clear specimens. This would apparently indi- 
cate that the elastic limit is but slightly influenced by the presence of 


' defects. 

(3) By comparing the modulus of rupture curves for large beams 
“with th the modulus of rupture and crushing strength of the small clear 
pecans, it will be seen that in the Class 1 beams the modulus of 
pture is considerably higher than the crushing strength of the clear 
wood, and falls approximately midway between this function and the 
modulus of rupture for small beams. It will be observed that as the 
number and seriousness of the defects in the large beams increase the 
modulus of rupture approaches in value the crushing strength of the 
clear wood and the elastic limit of the beam. In the low grade material 
_ there is very little difference between the modulus of rupture of large 
beams and their elastic limit and the crushing strength of the clear 
A vood. It will also be observed that as the modulus of rupture of the 
large beams approaches in value the crushing strength of the clear wood, 
the difference between it and the modulus of rupture of the small clear 
beams increases. These relations indicate that the presence of knots 
st nfluence most the breaking strength of the beams in which they occur. 
(4) Class 4 are beams having knots within their middle half on 


ae or within 2 inches of the bottom edges. It will be 
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noticed that in the lower classes of large beams the modulus of rupture 
is relatively much closer to the elastic limit of the beam and to the 
crushing strength of the clear wood. In Class 4b beams, containing large 
knots on the tension face, this tendency is most marked. 


(5) It will be observed that in class 1 beams the modulus of rup- 
ture is almost 50 per cent. greater that the fiber stress at elastic limit 
and crushing strength; this fact, in conjunction with the one stated just 
above, would seem to indicate that the principal effect of knots upon 
timber beams is to, decrease the energy required to break the beam 
after the elastic limit is reached. The ability to resist rupture after the 
elastic limit is passed indicates toughness. 


Large knots and knots in great numbers are associated with and 
indicative of poor wood. As the quality of the wood fiber thus de- 
creases, a general dropping off in the compressive strength and the fiber 
stress at elastic limit is observed. It is noticeable that even in the beams 
having a very low modulus of rupture, when the tests on small clear 
specimens indicate a good quality of fiber, the elastic limit of the beam 
and its modulus of elasticity are almost invariably higher than they are 
in beams having approximately the same breaking strength, but in which 
the quality of the wood fiber is poor. 


Table 7 summarizes the results of tests according to the classes 
indicated. It also gives the maximum and minimum values for each 
class. This table emphasizes the following points: 


(1) The average properties of Class 1, or clear beams, are con- 
siderably higher than the average for the other classes containing de- 
fects more or less serious in character. The range indicated by the 
maximum and minimum values, however, is practically as great in clear 
material as it is in material containing defects; thus indicating that clear 
material is sometimes weaker than material containing knots. 


(2) It will be noticed that in each of the other classes the average 
values for the (a) group is considerably higher than the average of the 
(b) group, indicating that in general the size of a knot is significant in 
determining its influence upon the strength of the timber in which it 
occurs. 


(3) Class 3, group for group, is slightly superior to Class 2. It 
appears therefore, that knots in volume 2 are at least no more serious 
than knots in volume 3. (Similar analyses made on tested loblolly pine, 
however, show that knots on the compression face decrease the strength 
slightly more than knots in volume 3). 


(4) Class 4, group for group, is considerably weaker than the other 
classes, indicating strongly that knots in volume 1 are considerably 
more serious than knots in other parts of the stick. 


The manner in which the test specimens fail is also indicative of the 
relative seriousness of different defects. The three types of failures ob- 
served in the special series of tests on green car sills are as follows: 
Compression failure consists of the buckling of the fibers in the upper 


Fiber 
Weight per Cubic Foot Stress Modulus Modulus 
Moisture at Blastic Of Rupture of Blasticity 
Content As Oven Limit gts per sq 
Tested Dry per Square inch 
sq. in. inch 
per ct. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 1000 lbs. 
33.1 45.9 45.5 5,350 7,840 2,220 
28.7 32.8 25.4 3,650 4,810 1,124 
30.2 39.7 30.5 4,588 6,586 1,746 
30.5 40.5 31.0 4,500 5,640 1,795 
28.5 34.8 27.0 3,400 5,010 1,538 
29.5 37.2 28.8 3,898 5,370 1,619 
\ 
38.2 41°7 32.1 4,870 6,660 1,923 
25.4 32.0 24.7 2,300 3,270 1,124 
30.0 36.6 28.2 3,484 4,905 1,520 
33.8 42.5 33.3 5,370 6,810 1,841 
27.6 35.3 27.4 3,090 4,840 1,547 
30.1 37.7 29.0 4,151 5,833 1,702 
32.8 39.1 30.3 5,090 6,800 1,855 
25.7 33.9 25.9 2,550 3,800 1,236 
29.4 36.2 28.0 2,682 5,151 1,450 
44.6 38.1 29.3 4,480 5,630 1,865 
25.6 30.4 22.6 2,250 3,000 1,155 
31.9 34.7 26.4 3,398 4,785 1,502 
40.1 39.0 30.6 4,020 5,080 1,653 
27.2 Swale 23.8 2,000 3,090 ab akilal 
29.9 35.0 27.0 3,066 4,161 1,386 
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one half of the beam. This usually begins on the top side shortly 
after the elastic limit is passed, and, as it develops, extends downward 
in the piece, sometimes almost reaching the middle of the cross section 
before complete failure occurs. Frequently two or more compression 
failures develop almost simultaneonsly. 


Wood is comparatively weak in tension at right angles to grain. 
This is especially true of straight grained woods that split readily, such 
as Douglas fir. When the beam has a diagonal or a spiral grain the 
internal stresses develop a tensile force which acts approximately at right 
angles to the grain. This condition almost invariably results in what is 
termed a failure in cross-grain tension. 


When the fibers on the bottom side of the beam are torn apart in a 
manner similar to the tearing apart of the fibers in a piece of string the 
failure is called a tension failure. 


Sometimes the beam under load splits, the splits extending from the 
end of the beam to the middle and in some cases from both of the ends. 
This is called a failure in horizontal shear. Such failures, it will be 
shown later, are comparatively common in air-dry material and in green 
timber where the ratios of the height of the beams to the length of span is 
relatively large. None of them were observed in the tests on green car 
sills. 


Of the 85 car sills in the special series of tests upon which this dis- 
cussion is based, 68 or 80 per cent. failed in compression first. In 51 
of the cases the compression failure was apparently influenced by a knot 
on the compression face, or on a side near the compression face. It 
would seem, however, from the results shown in Table 7, that the pres- 


ence of knots does not greatly decrease the crushing strength of Douglas ~ 


fir. 


In 45 of the 68 cases the final failure was in tension, usually due to 
a knot or cross grain. 


In 8 of the 68 cases the final failure was in tension, and apparently 
not influenced by defects. 


Fifteen out of the 68 failed entirely in compression. These pieces 


. of over 6,500 pounds per square inch; 70 of these stringers failed first — 


were entirely clear in the lower one-half. The pieces that did not 
fail in compression first, with two exceptions, had either cross grains on 
large knots on the tension face. 


This summary of the failures apparently indicates that the tensile 
strength of Douglas fir is much greater than its strength in compression _ 
parallel to grain. On this account, unless there are unusually serious 
defects on the tension side of the beam, the full compressive strength of — 
the wood will be developed before failure occurs. The fact that in so 
many cases (51 out of 68) the first failure in compression Was appar- = 
ently influenced by a defect, indicates that knots in the compression half 
of the beam lessen, to a certain extent, the ultimate strength of the 
timber, The elastic limit, however, is not greatly affected by = 
knots. It is shown in Table 6 that the elastic limit in compression is — 
decreased approximately 13 per cent. by the presence ‘of knots 1% 
inches or less in diameter ; while it is decreased approximately 22 per cent 
by knots larger than 1% inches. 


In the green bridge stringers compression failure was also the most — 
common. One hundred and seventy-five such stringers were tested, 
and were divided, according to their modulus of rupture, into three 
classes. Seventy-one of the stringers developed a modulus of rupture — 


in compression. Seventy developed a modulus of rupture between 5,000 — 
and 6,500 pounds per square inch, 64 of this group failed first in com- 
pression. Thirty-four stringers developed a modulus of rupture of less = | 
than 5,000 pounds per square inch, 14 of this class failed first in com- 
pression. ae 


In the tests that did not show first failure in compression, as in the 
tests on green car sills, the first failure was in tension or cross-grain 
tension, due to large knots on the tension face or to a spiral or diagonal 
grain, and in horizontal shear. Out of the 175 green stringers tested, 3_ 
failed first in horizontal shear, and 31 had secondary failures in horizontal — 
shear, but in such cases the shearing failure did not occur until the _ 
primary failure had developed to a considerable extent. 


(To Be Continued in a Later Number.) ~ 


FOREST BRANCH COLLECTIONS FOR THE MONTH 
OF MAY, 1922 


Timber Licences: 


Renewals tint = a on er aed ye reat $100,289.98 
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Henry Ford Bathes Loggers 
ND now comes the ubiquitous Henry, the manufacturer of the small 


but efficient motor car, that has given dollars and lustre to the | 
name Ford, and says: i 


“Henry Ford has revolutionized the system of coneaeee log- 4 
ging camps at Iron Mountain, Michigan, i 


“When Ford started lumber production, besides carrying on opera- 
tions in a progressive manner, he gave consideration to the accommoda- — 
tion and the comforts of men in his lumber camps at Sidnaw and Ons 4 
tonagon. a 


The men now enjoy all the comforts of a real home. In the a 
old days, the men slept in dirty bunks with straw for mattresses, ate 
food that was good, bad and sometimes worse, were paid low wages, — 


and were forced to read by lamplight, providing they bought their 
own reading matter. Mie 4 


Now it’s different. The buildings are equipped with electric 
lights, reading room, dining tables and writing desks. Each man has” 
his own bed, not a bunk, equipped with a mattress, comforter, sheets, 
blankets and pillows. a 


And last, but not least, there are bath rooms. Now every man 
takes a bath at least once a week, and has a complete change of clean 
clothing to put on. In the old days, many lumberjacks would go to the 
woods in the fall and not take a bath until the camp broke up in the 
spring.” 4 a 

Old stuff, Henry, old stuff. For several years now many of: the 
logging operators in British Columbia have been furnishing hotels for 
their men, two men ONLY to the room, hot and cold shower baths at 
all times. Large, warm and comfortably furnished “lounging rooms.” | 
Dining rooms with bills of fare that would make the mouth of an old 
Roman epicure fill frequently with water. ‘ 


When it comes to getting out the timber, nay, Henry, nay, B. C.- 
can show you the way, all the way. 


Fire ay Garden Bay Lake Controlled ZI 7 


The forest fire round Garden Bay Lake was gotten under control, 
and no fears are entertained for the scene of the residents at the head 
of the Harbor. © 3 = on 


BE ritish Columbia Inspected 
& _ Shingles 


A MOVEMENT has been started which will add greatly to the pres- 

Rd tige already well established for all British Columbia grades of 
shingles. This is the Inspection Bureau of the Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, who have recently inaugurated an Inspection Service among 
ite member mills, based on rather new ideas. 
In the past any advertising or inspection service has applied to prac- 
tically all grades of shingles; flat grain as well as edge-grain. However, 
today throughout the areas of the United States and Canada where 
shingles are in widest use, the strenuous anti-shingle agitation has arisen 
largely because of the use of flat-grained shingles on roofs. In a great 
many areas it is not known that better grades than flat-grained grades are 
“manufactured, with the result that roofs constructed of these thin, flat- 
‘grained grades have not stood up, and from this has arisen most of the 
anti-shingle legislation. In many of the cities where efforts have been 
made to prohibit the use of wooden shingles, they have introduced a clause 
in the building ordinance whereby edge-grained shingles 5/2 inches and 
thicker, when nailed with a proper zinc-coated nail are permitted as 
fulfilling all requirements. In British Columbia approximately 90 per 
cent. of the shingles manufactured are of the edge-grained variety, 
namely, XXX, XXXXX, Eurekas, Perfections, Royals and Imperials. 
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This Emblem Stamped on Your 
Shingles Means 
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that for the grade under which 
they were bought they are 100% 
Clear, 100% Vertical Grain and 
free from Sap, Shims or other 
defects. 


The cost is no greater than for 
uninspected shingles but the value 
is tremendous. 


___ The purpose then of this new Inspection Service is, firstly, to ensure 
the manufacture of shingles that are strictly up to the grading specifica- 
tions. That is, as applied to the above grades, 100% Clear, 100% Verti- 
cal Grain, without sap, shims or other defects. 


The second purpose is to call to the attention of the dealers in all 
eons of the British Columbia Markets the fact that such shingles are 
so largely made in British Columbia, and that the demand for proper 
roofing shingles can be better supplied from British Columbia than from 
other districts. 

Several features of the service are of interest. The Inspectors call 
at the mills without giving notice, and at different unexpected intervals. 
They make a rigid examination of all the shingles manufactured by that 
mill, culling out any shingles bearing defects not permitted in the specifi- 
cations. This inspection acts as an effective check on all of the sawyers 
packers in the mills. In the mills where the shingles are found strictly 
© specification the use of the Inspection Brand, herewith shown, is 
permitted. If in any instance the shingles do not stand up to grade the 
ise of the inspection mark is withdrawn. 


_ It is worthy of notice that of the mills under inspection more than 
iree-fourths graded above 90% perfect specifications, with none of the 
mills falling below the required standard of inspection. It is also of 
value to know that the gradings in the various mills have increased very 
eptibly since the inception of the Inspection Service. It is not 
manly possible to make shingles which will grade 100% perfect day 
in and day out throughout the year, but the Inspection Service has been 
instrumental in raising and maintaining the grades to a degree so that 
ers securing shingles bearing the Inspection Mark may be certain 
they are securing the best shingles manufactured in the world today. 
“It is a long established fact that the timber of the West Coast of British 

Columbia, coupled with the manufacturing methods in vogue, produce the 
est grades of shingles possible to obtain. British Columbia manu- 
urers are rapidly awakening to the fact that the action taken prohibit- 
any but edge-grain shingles on roofs will quickly create a larger 
ad for the British Columbia product than has been known before, 
this demand, coupled with the efficient Inspection Service, will 
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rapidly return to the manufacturers the results to which they are entitled. 


Jt is to be regretted that certain unscrupulous manufacturers in other 


areas than British Columbia have seen fit to brand their shingles as B.C. 


XXXXX, or B.C. Perfections, in order to obtain the premium always 
paid for British Columbia grades. 


The copyrighted trademark of the Inspection Bureau “British Co- 
lumbia Inspected,” will constitute the hall mark for the real British 
Columbia shingles, manufactured from British Columbia cedar, and will 
protect the dealer who in the past has been imposed upon and has pur- 
chased the falsely branded B.C. grades. 


Brunette Mills Sold to West- 
minster Mill Co. 


Present Extensive Operations of New Owners to Be Greatly 
Increased. 


N July 14th it was announced that the entire plant and the real 

estate of the Brunette Sawmills Ltd. had been purchased by the 

Westminster Mill Company, of which George W. Beach, of New West- 
minster, is the president. 


It is expected that the purchase of the company’s stock of logs, 
boxes, shingles and lumber will follow and the net purchase price for 
the whole holdings will total about $300,000, according to the announce- 
ment of Mr. Beach. The Westminster Mill Company will also take over 
the Brunette timber tract at Harrison Lake of about 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 

About July 1 the directors of Brunette Sawmills, Limited, began 
to rebuild the sawmill, planing mill, burner and power plant destroyed 
by fire January 28. Workmen received word July 18th to stop work 
until the new owners had decided on its policy of development, which will 
differ somewhat from the programme of the late owners, Mr. Beach 
stated. ; 

A. D. Anderson, manager of the Brunette mills, signed the contract 
for his company, while Mr. Beach represented the Westminster Mill 
Company. R. J. Thurston and Aird Flavelle, Port Moody, and L. A. 
Lewis, of New Westminster, were among the stockholders of the Bru- 
nette Sawmills, Limited. Associated with Mr. Beach in the new deal 
are C. J. Cutler, E. M. Fowler and others, non-resident. George E. 
Martin, solicitor for the Brunette Sawmills concern, witnessed the con- 
tract. 

Other mills operated by the Westminster Mill Company are the 
Hammond Cedar Company mill, Port Hammond, the Harrison Bay 
Company mill, Harrison Mills, and two in New Westminster, one in 
Queensboro and one at Third Avenue and Fourteenth Street. The com- 
pany recently purchased from the Northern Pacific Lumber Company 
the old McLaren timber tract of 600,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
Chilliwack River. ; 


Assume Obligations 


“We believe New Westminster to be a favorable location for the 
milling of the timber of the Fraser Valley,’ said Mr. Beach following 
the close of the deal. 


By taking over the Brunette Sawmills, Limited, the Westminster 
M:ll Company directors will fulfill the obligations entered upon in March 
when the ratepayers of New Westminster passed a by-law whereby the 
concern would pay an annual tax of $5,000 for a 20-year period. In 
return the company was to rebuild a lumber mill of certain size and to 
carry out other terms of agreement. The newcomers will continue to 
benefit by the yearly tax rate. 


The former owners of the Brunette mills will retain possession of 
large holdings on Vancouver Island. 


“They are not going out of the lumber business,” said Mr. Martin, 
solicitor, in speaking of the change of ownership. 


Recently the Westminster Trust Company underwrote a loan of 
$150,000 to the Brunette Sawmills Limited. This loan has been aban- 
dened according to Mr. Martin. : 


The Brunette mill was established in 1878 by DeBeck Bros. and J. 
B. Kennedy. It was sold a few years ago to Smith and Anderson, log- 
gers and timber owners of Vancouver. In 1920 they sold the mill property 
to Thurston and Flavelle, of Port Moody, retaining the bulk of the 
timber. Thurston and Flavelle sold a half-interest a year ago to Peers 
and Anderson. 


In 1920 the plant was valued at $796,634.94. 
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BELTING--A CANADIAN PRODCGA 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT | 


In these days of modern demand for the highest efficiency, the 
subject of belting in all manufacturing operations assumes a great deal 
of importance and the advantage of having this product manufactured 
in the country where it is to be consumed is not to be overlooked. 
Among the companies in Canada manufacturing belting one of the most 
important is the Main Belting Company, of Canada, Ltd. 


MR. DANIEL E. PARKER 


Treasurer and Managing Dir- 
ector of Main Belting Co., of 
Canada, Ltd. 


The Main Belting Company, of 
Canada Limited incorporated as a 
Canadian company in March, 1910, 
with. Mr. W. T. Plummer as Pre- 
sident, W. McGeorge, vice presi- 
dent, and Daniel E. Parker, treas- 
urer and managing director. 

During the last twelve years 
their sales of Leviathan and Ana- 
conda Belting have increased to 
such an extent that they have 
found it necessary to equip a plant 
in Montreal for the manufacture of 
their belting in Canada. The same 
officers of the Company as at the. 
original incorporation still remain 
in charge The handling of their 
Canadian business always has been 
strictly Canadian and the decision 
to manufacture in Canada for do- 
mestic and export business is the 
result of plans made in their ori- 
ginal entry into Canada. 

Innumerable problems have con- 
stantly to be solved, and none of 
them are more difficult and com- 
plex than those which arise in con- 


nection with belting. Without belting, industrial life, as it is taday, could 
noi exist, for in the whole system of power transmission, nothing out- 


ranks belting in importance. 


It is thus evident that all questions regard- 
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ing the selection and installation of belts require most careful considera- — 
tion by trained experts. ; 
Even in ordinary circumstances, where the difficulties to be en- — 
countered are chiefly mechanical, and where toughness and pliancy are 
the principal requisites of a good belt, there are many problems which ~ 
require careful thought, but the difficulties to be overcome in such cases 
sink into insignificance compared with those encountered under the extra-_ 
ordinary conditions where belts often have to do their work. 3 
Extremes of heat and cold, absolute absence of humidity, under- 
water conditions, fast and slow speeds, sudden increases and decreases” 
of the “load”; all these have to be taken into consideration. In addition 4 
the destructive effects of abrasion, acids, gases and chemical action have © 
to be overcome. Hence it is evident that, if costly mistakes are to be ~ 
avoided, a careful study of the conditions in each case is necessary before 
the belt is selected, and also no one belting will be able to give the same 
degree of efficiency on all the installations of all plants. Zz 
Leviathan-Anaconda belting is the result of an evolutionary process ; 
it represents the prolonged labors of a host of expert chemists and engin- 
eers, and is a typical example of the survival of the fittest. In it are ~ 
incorporated the results of many experiments and long practical experi- — 
ence in belt making. ‘ 
The stretching of belting in service is one of the most troublesome ~ 
things with which the user has to contend. Each Leviathan-Anaconda — 
beit is stretched, in the Company’s factory, in exact and definite propor- 
tion to its strength and the load it is intended to carry ; it is likewise thor- — 
oughly ripened and matured. Hence it follows that these belts, when 
installed, possess the ability to deliver that load with a good margin of — 
safety, under every possible working condition. “Stretch” with its de- 
structive twin “slip” has been practically eliminated. — 
Leviathan belting can be used anywhere and for any purpose, that 
ordinary belting is adapted to, with perfect satisfaction. There are cer- 
tain special locations, however, where, on account of high temperatures, 
acids, fumes, etc., it would not be advisable to use Leviathan belting. For 
work of this nature, the Anaconda belt has been perfected. It is made 
on exactly similar lines to the Leviathan, but is processed so that it will 
withstand those extreme conditions under which it will have to do its — 
work. j 
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Progressive and Compartment Dry Kilns 


LL dry kilns now on the market are either progressive or compart- 
ment kilns. In the progressive type the drying conditions increase 
in severity from one end of the kiln to the other, the material being moved 


into severer conditions as it dries. 


In the compartment type the same 


temperature and humidity prevail throughout the kiln at any one time, 
beginning with mild conditions and increasing in severity as the material 


becomes dry. 


The progressive type of kiln requires less skill in the operator. It 
consumes less heat per pound of water evaporated from the wood, but 
the saving of steam possible should not be considered so important as the 
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question of ability to perform the work required with the best results. 
The progressive kiln reaches its greatest heat efficiency in drying from 
the green state and is most useful in circumstances which permit of its 
being supplied continuously with green lumber of one thickness and 
class. It is, however, impracticable with this type of kiln to give indivi- 
dual attention to special loads of lumber. ei 

The compartment type of kiln is more flexible and affords greater 
control over the drying conditions, permitting less change in temperature, 
humidity, and circulation in the kiln with variations in the wind and 
weather. It is better adapted to meet the varying requirements of differ- 
ent kinds of material and is most useful where exact and careful drying 
is required, as in the handling of refractory woods. Yar Ss 


a Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Announcement 
fA CHANGE of the style of the company of Bloedel, Stewart & 

Welch Ltd. is announced as taking place on July Ist, from which 
date the concern is to be known as the Bloedel, ‘Stewart & Welch 


= eaten. 


_ This change i is made because owing to greatly increased business and 
3 expansion within the last few years it has been found necessary to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Company and for that reason the firm 
of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd. has transferred its assets and lia- 
pilities to the above Corporation, the owners of the business remaining 
the same. 


New Dates For Pacific Logging Congress 
: Tacoma, Washington, October 25, 26, 27, 28, 1922 


OSTPONEMENT of the Pacific Logging Congress, originally 
scheduled in Tacoma for October 11 to 14, is announced by L. T. 
Murray, president of the Congress. Under the new arrangement the 
. Congress will assemble October 25 and be in session four days. The 

ssions will be held in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, and more than 500 
3 and sawmill operators from all parts of the Pacific Coast are 
e xpected ‘to attend. 

‘The change in the dates was made to allow Mr. Murray to attend 
‘the Congress, as he will be in Europe until late in September. He will 
leave Tacoma about July 15 and sail from New York on July 29. 


4 “he Wanton Waste of Wooded Wealth 
JN an article recently published in the “World’s Work” an alarming 
_ picture of the waste going on in the United States lumber industry 
is presented by Theodore M. Knappen, a former resident of Van- 
‘couver, B. C., who says that the incomparable white pine whose supply 
once seemed limitless i in New England and the Great Lake States is all 
bur gone, he says, virtually eradicated within 70 years. Southern pine, 
Fe ‘million feet strong, called upon 30 years ago to fill the growing gaps 
‘in the white pine forces, now nears exhaustion itself. Cypress fights a 
hopeless battle in the Southern swamps. 


- The once great hardwood forests of the States have been slashed 
right and left, and the time is at hand when Ontario and Quebec hard- 
wood, none too plentiful, will be called on to supply American needs. 
Upon the Western yellow pine and the redwoods, cedar, Douglas fir and 
spruce of the Pacific Coast, American and- Canadian, devolves the task 
of making the last fight for the forest wealth of this continent—either 
the end of all timber or a winning fight that shall hold the fort till 
forestation or reforestation shall turn the tide. 


a Despite the 81,000,000 acres of eroded, fire-scarred useless desert 
which marks the path of the lumber hogs in the United States, and 
e 300,000,000 acres of scrub, where to the extinction of fire was not 
led, Knappen thinks he sees a ray of hope, and signs that this mad 
c yauich is nearing an end, before it is too late. For from the very 
lumberman who threatened to impeach Grover Cleveland for creating 
forest reserves, and who scoffed at conservation when Roosevelt barred 
the door to the last of the Federal forests, has come an outcry against 
he possibility of a resumption of the ancient policy of reckless use today 
and forget tomorrow. 


_ The consumption and destruction of saw timber in the States now 
Deeds at the rate of 56,000,000 feet board measure annually. These 
igures take no account of pulpwood, railroad ties, and firewood, of 
which the consumption far exceeds the growth, and for the first of which 
the States is helplessly dependent upon Canada. Seventy-nine per cent 
P! American forest lands are privately owned. And much of the limits 
vere bought for a song by the big lumbermen from American citizens 
Whose easy homestead laws allowed an individual to purchase 160 acres 
of timber from Uncle Sam for $1.50 an acre. Needless to say much of 
the land thus acquired was unsuitable for farming, and bought with 
the ¢ deliberate intention of reselling it to the lumbermen. 


_ How is Uncle Sam going to bring back his vanished timber? Knap- 
pen cites Col. Greely as saying that while the saws eat five million acres 
of timber annually, fire eats up five million acres, and that if the 25,000 
‘ly fires were stopped 75 per cent. of the timber would come back 
urally. Just how far tree planting would be carried out in any pro- 
me Knappen does not suggest, though he gives the opinion of other 
that the administration of the forests should be left with the 
rtment of Agriculture, who regard timber as a crop, and its care 


as a problem of agriculture. 
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The Easiest and Hardest 
Bill to Collect 


With the great proportion of business done on a credit 
basis the problem of collections is always first and fore- 
most with the retail dealer. 


Every merchant has his own ideas of how to collect 
money due from customers. Some collections are easy, 
others again are correspondingly hard. 


We would be interested in learning what class of people 
are as a general rule first class pay. Also which are “hard 


cases.” 


Write and tell us your experiences in collections, and 
what was the most difficult collection you ever made. 


Don't Lend Your Car 


Qwner is Responsible for Accidents Regardless Who Drives, 
Says the Judge. 


OU retailers who own a car and often let Bill Jones or someone 

jump in it for a rush trip had better watch your step from now 
on. Based upon a recent judgment the owner of an automobile is 
responsible for any damage caused by it irrespective of its driver. This 
was the judgment handed down by Mr. Justice Mercier on Saturday 
condemning Rosie Klein to $719.85 to Samuel Goodman to compensate 
him for damages caused to his automobile when Mrs. Schwartz’ car 
coilided with it on July 13, 1919. The fact that defendant’s car had been 
loaned to a friend who was visiting her husband and was being driven 
by him at the time of the collision, was immaterial, the judgment said. 


Tree In Morning--Newspaper by Noon 


| eee of all kind have become common, and this is especially 
noticeable by business firms showing how quickly and accurately 
their products can be turned out. 

The latest to come to our notice is of a German company manu- 
facturmg paper pulp. Trees upon which the birds warbled their 
morning song are turned into newspapers and sold as mid-day editions 
on the same day in certain towns of the Hartz district, says the Papier- 
fabrikant, the leading German paper makers’ organ. 

The exact time taken in the process is 3 hours 25 minutes. The 
trees were felled at 7.35 a.m., pulped and turned into paper’ by 9.30, 
rushed in a motor truck 24 miles to the printing office and at 11 o’clock 
newspaper boys were crying the local sheet on the streets. 


Tree Planting on Prairie Farms 


HE officers in charge of the Dominion tree-planting work report 
increased interest in this subject in all parts of the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. The experiences of the past few years have impressed on prairie 
farmers the great benefits of having belts of trees across their farms and 
about their farm buildings. The injury that has been done to many farms 
by soil drifting has led to the discussion of tree planting as a remedy at 
farmers’ meetings and in the press. 
the ground is being better prepared to receive plantations, and that the 
plantations are being better cared for than in the past—Annual Report, 
Director of Forestry, Ottawa. 


Chase a bullfrog three miles and gather up the hops; to said hops 
add ten: gallons of hemlock bark, two quarts of turpentine, a pint of 
shellac and two bars of laundry soap. 

Simmer gently thirty-six hours, then strain through an I. W. W.’s 
sock to keep it from working. Pour into brown bottles. Drop a live 
grass-hopper into each bottle to furnish the kick. Cork tightly and put 
in a cool place. Select pall-bearers. 
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Echoes of the Tyee Potlatch 


(With apologies to The Sweede from Nord Dakota) 
By Hols Holbrooksen. 


Ay bane Sveedish fall and bucker, 

Vork in woods ‘bout one yar, 

Ay come down to see Wancouver, 

Yust to look on the Potlatch Fair. 


a Buy me bottle at Campbell River; 
e4 Yump on boat ’bout half pas’ six, 
a. Dere I meet lots Sveedish logger, 
Say go down for get teeth fix. 


e When we come to wharf Vancouver, 
-o Ay go look for place to eat, 

A No one go for see the dentist, 

All come down on Powell Street. 


Ay valk round to see the City, 

Stop in “High Lead” yust for hell, 
Dere ay see one nice, big, fat girl, 

She slap my back say, “Good dog Nels.” 


E Ay turn round and feel so funny, — 
3 Never seen this girl ay tink, 
es Ay bane foxy, say “Hello Tillie, 


: : 


Wont you come and have a drink?” 


We take drink of yakey yinyer, 

And begin to dance and sing, 

And ay say to all Sveede logger, 

Ay skal pay for the whole damn ting. 
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Ay send out for yin and whisky, 
They ay yump on chair and say. 
“Drink and every one be yolly, 

Thats the style for make her pay. 


Riding up in nice blue vagon, 

To the City Yudge for see, 

He say Nels pay fifty dollar, 

Cause you bane on ayful spree. 


Ay pay Yudge lus fifty dollar, 
That ay earn for fall and buck, 
Take all money in my pocket— 
Poor Sveede logger: no gude luck. 


Walk me back to look on Skid Road, 
Hire at Labor Office dere, 

Yump on “Cow” for Thurlow Island. . . 
Got to hal with the Potlatch Fair. 


Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co. Opens New Limits 


HE Crow’s Nest. Pass Lumber Company is opening up some ex- 

tensive limits of Western White Pine. Four miles of standard 
gauge main line railroad is under construction. An order has been 
placed for a 63-ton Heisler Locomotive. As soon as this arrives the 
company will begin to lay steel into the timber. 
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This logging road will connect with the Lake Windermere sub- 
division of the C. P. R. at mile 12. 
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Fire Burns Mill--Loss Is $125,000 


With a loss of $125,000, fire destroyed one of the big mills of the 
Northern Construction Company at Kamloops, on the North Thompson 
river, on June 30, according to information received at the local office 
of the company. Approximately 3,000,000 feet of lumber was destroyed. 
There was no loss of life. The cause of the fire has not yet been ascer- 
tained. 
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June 15th on holdings of the Vancouver Lumber Company at ae 


A Prize of $5.00 in Cold Cash for the Best 
: Logging Camp Story © 


C OME on now you story tellers, we will give $5.00 honest 
to goodness money for the best story of 200 to 
1,000 words, about any incident, person or event of logging 
camp life in B. C. 
These stories will be published in the Annual Number 
of THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN, which comes 
August 15th. 


out 


Competition closes on the afternoon of August 5th. 


Good Prospects in Queen Charlottes 3 4 


Capt. C. H. Nicholson, manager of the C.N.R. coast steamship fleet 
who is in the city after a general inspection trip to the islands, says the 
prospects on Queen Charlotte Islands are the best since the war. The 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Co. are getting out five million feet of logs at 
Thurston Harbor and Lagoon Bay. These logs are to be cut at Swan- — 
son Bay, and it is expected the car ferry between that place and Prince 
Rupert will resume operations soon. 4 


The Kelly Logging Co. is getting out twenty million feet of logs at 
Cumshewa Inlet Preparations are being made at Buckley Bay for the 
timber uperations announced recently. It is expected that from 800 to 
1000 men will be employed in the work. 


a 


4,000,000 Feet of Timber of Vancouver Lumber 
Company Burns 


Four million feet of ee timber were burned the week of 


Inlet. 


Robt. McNair Camp Near Ioco Burns ~ 


Camp equipment at the Robert McNair logging plant near loco was” 
destroyed June 21 by a forest fire, and a Japanese who fought the blaze 
was seriously burned on the chest and arms. The camp was entirely 
destroyed and the flames are spreading over the timber limits. 


U. S. Forest Waste Is Gacane Alarm 


Washington, D. C., July 4—America is being denuded of: forests 
and has not begun reforestation on any adequate or effective scale 2 


Scientists say that the farms of Illinois and Indiana, for example, are 
being excessively drained and that the soil is beginning to show signs of 
aridity, pointing to the fate of Mesopotamia, once a garden, now a desert. 


The U. S. has no comprehensive national forestry policy, cores 
Congress is being urged to provide one. 


Timber Ruined by Caterpillars 


Regina, July 4—Fifty square miles of timber in the Moose Mour- Wl 
tain forest reserve, near Kipling, in Eastern Saskatchewan, have been 
eaten up by caterpillars this summer. 3 


Hatzic Shingle Mill Is Burned; AST Bush 
Fires 


Day’s shingle mill at Hatzic was destroyed by fire June ae Bush 
fires are prevalent throughout the district. 


New Mill Rising from Ruins 
cs Plant at Sapperton Will Be Second Largest in Province 


eo An increase of 13,000,000 feet of lumber per year, one-third more 
than last oe s output of 40, 000,000 feet, will follow the completion by 
January 1, 1923, of modern buildings and equipment at the Brunette 

sawmills, Sapperton, according to A. D. Anderson, manager. Construc- 
ti on was begun the last week of June. 


ss _ Replacing the sawmill, planing mill, burner and power plant, which 
vere destroyed by fire on January 28, 1922, with a loss of $250,000, the 
‘new mill will mean a net outlay of $300, 000. Mr. Anderson will person- 
ally supervise the reconstruction of the plant. 


sf 


A delayed pile-driver has held up the rebuilding programme. _De- 
bris of the flames which Swept the plant five months ago have been 
cleared away. 


4 Lumber, shingles and boxes were manufactured at the Brunette 
mills in 1921 to the value of $1,000,000. Lumber totalled 40,000,000 feet 
ast year, shingles required 15,000, 000 feet, while 4,000 feet a day, or an 
annual cut of 12 000,000 feet, were used in the manufacture of boxes. 


With facilities to ship its products by rail or water via the Fraser 
River, the Brunette Sawmills Ltd., engaged profitably in domestic and 
import trade. 

Established in the late seventies through the agency of the old sap- 
Bes of the Royal City, the Brunette mills have grown to be the second 
rgest lumber plant in British Columbia. R. J. Thurston, Port Moody, 
is president of the company. 


A New Westminster by-law, passed by a two-thirds vote in March 
of this year, set the annual taxes of the company at $5,000 for a 20- 
ye ear period. 

=f 


v Westminster Co. Sponsors Bond Issue for Mill 


On July Sth the Westminster Trust Company, through Manager E. 
\. Riddell, underwrote the $150,000 bond issue of the Bamecne Samii 
Bad inside a few hours $50,000 worth of these bonds had been placed 
with Royal City investors. 

This is the first time in the history of New Westminster that any 
local financial institution has fathered a loan to any sawmill company 
and the venture is a record one in that city. 

_ The issue is at 7 per cent. and is in first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds (callable), dated July 1, 1922, due July 1, 1932. Principal and 
semi-annual interest is payable in New Westminster. These bonds com- 
rise a registered first charge upon the fixed assets of the company, in- 
Sting land, buildings, machinery, equipment and timber limits. 

The company owns one of the oldest sawmill propositions in British 
Columbia and has 60,000,000 feet of standing t:mber besides considerable 
Jogging equipment. Early this spring, however, the big mill was burned, 
nd it is to replace the plant that the company has decided to float a loan. 
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Ideal Lumber Carriers Sold to Pacific Co. 


4g San Francisco, June 25th_—Six former German freighters have been 
purchased for the Pacific Freighters Company through W. Leslie Comyn, 
the latter announced. The steamers were purchased from the United 
States Shipping Board, and they will be placed under foreign flag. At 
Teast half of the purchased vessels will be operated between ports of the 
Pacific Coast and Australia, according to Comyn, who has been absent 
trom this city four months in Washington. 

_ The steamers purchased are the Pequot, 9000 deadweight tons; 
Casco, 8000 deadweight tons; Pawnee, 7500 deadweight tons; the Ison- 
omia, 6100 deadweight tons ; Ida, 7500 deadweight tons, and the Araohia, 
6900. deadweight tons. All of the vessels are coal burners and are laid up 
in ports of the North Atlantic Coast. One vessel is laid up in Baltimore, 
- One at Philadelphia, two in New York and two at Norfolk. 

_ The steamers Pequot, Ida and Isonomonia are ideal for the lumber 
ing trade, and the three carriers are fitted to handle 2,500,000 feet 
nber. These three are of the “island” type, with short bridge, short 
astle and short poop, which makes them ideal for handling lumber, 
as ‘stated. 
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Patterson Mill Burns Again 


For the second time, the Patterson sawmill at Popkum, Chilliwack, 
has been destroyed by fire. A year ago, the mill was swept and _ be- 
came a total loss, but was rebuilt. The cause of the fire has not been 
determined. The loss is only partly covered with insurance. 


Johnston’s Logging Camp Closes 
Johnston’s Logging Camp at Jervis Inlet closed down for a few 
weeks’ vacation, many of the men desiring to spend Dominion Day in 
Vancouver. Mr. E. J. Johnston says he plans to reopen in a month. 


Mainland Cedar Company’s Mill Closes 


The Mainland Cedar Company has temporarily closed down after 
the recent fire which destroyed its chute, but work will be resumed in a 
few weeks’ time. Most of the camps up Jervis will go on working 
throughout the summer. 


Imperial Timber Board Includes Products 
of B. C. 


The Imperial Institute advisory committee on timber, which is en- 
quiring into the possibility of extending the use of timber from the over- 
seas dominions to Great Britain, has drawn the attention of the board of 
works to the value of the British Columbia Douglas fir and spruce and 
hemlock for structural purposes. As a result of a special strength test 
conducted at joinery trials, these woods are now included in official 
specifications as alternative to European products. 


What is the Lumber Industry Going to Do 
About It? 


ROM time to time Western Lumberman has urged the vital im: 

portance of all branches of the lumber industry taking some con- 
certed action to offset the inroads that are being made upon lumber as 
a building material by different substitutes. 


Undoubtedly one of the big reasons why the sale of lumber is very 
much below par is due to the increasing use of one or more of the 
many substitutes that are now on the market, and which, by the way, 
are continually being added to. 


The universal housing shortage has brought out many speakers who 
have theories to express in respect to alleviating the shortage, and al- 
most without exception these speakers advocate some material which 
they claim is better and cheaper than lumber. 


A case in point was the address of a prominent speaker at a public 
meeting some little time ago who stated to a large audience that the 
only solution to the building problem on the prairies was the greatly 
increased use of clay and stone, while he went even further and said 
that there must be less wood constructioty Under the title, “Our 
Future Building Materials,” the speaker stated that ‘Lumber was bound 
to be dear, while metallic materials are never cheap, so that for the future 
buildings of this country, brick, stone and tile must be the materials 
used.” 

It would be idle to state that of late years there has been a tremen- 
dous increase of brick, stone, tile, stucco and similar materials where 
once lumber would have been used, and the lumber industry must 
sooner or later realize that substitutes are coming more and more into 
preminence. 


The public is gradually becoming sold upon the idea that wood as a 
material for building is unsafe, unsatisfactory and out of date. This 
is perhaps, inevitable to a certain extent, but certainly if the lumber in- 
dustry makes no effort to offset the impression it will gain headway 
until eventually lumber will lose its pride of place as the premier build- 
ing material and become merely an incident in the materials used in 
the construction of the average home. 

Meanwhile, lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers could 
w.th advantage work out some practical plan of educating the public 
to the fact that as an economical and practical material for buildings of 
almost every description lumber still stands at the head of the list. 
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SHORT LENG ies 


Whalen Paper Co. Freed from $15,000 Insurance 
Judgment 


By the finding of the supreme court of Canada, the Whalen Pulp 
& Paper Co. has been freed from a judgment of $15,000, obtained in the 
supreme court by the Standard Marine Insurance Co. in a dispute over 
money advanced for pulp shipments. 

The judgment was set aside by the court of appeal and the court of 
appeal dismissal has been upheld by the supreme court of Canada. About 
$7,000 law costs are also affected by the decision. Mr. E. C. Mayers 
appeared as counsel for the insurance company at Ottawa, and Mr. A. H. 
Douglas for the Whalen Company. 


May Amalgamate Two Manufactories 


Plans for the amalgamation of the Schaake Machinery Works and 
the T. J. Shore Nut and Bolt Co. Ltd., both located on False Creek, are 
at present under construction by a Vancouver syndicate, of which R. J. 
McGivern is the head. 


Major Don Martyn, D.S.O., M.C., of the provincial department of 
industries, is in the city in connection with the deal which is pending, 
as the government is interested in both plants by reason of loans made by 
the department under its industrial development policy. The govern- 
ment loans are said to total about $100,000 and are fully protected. 


It is the intention of the new syndicate to manufacture a new type 
of small steam engine which will be in great demand for logging outfits 
along the coast. 


Forest Branch Ships Fire Fighting Equipment 
by Airplane 

Loaded down to the gunwales with six hundred pounds of fire- 
fighting equipment in addition to its crew, one of the smaller seaplanes 
of the Jericho station left July 5th for Welbroe Channel, 160 miles 
north of Vancouver, where there was a nasty looking outbreak of fire 
on Hardwicke Island. A fire pump and hose and tools were in the 
outfit. 


Picknickers to be Prosecuted for Setting Fires 


An attempt to cope with careless campers resulted in a party being 
traced to Courtenay from Goat Island, Powell Lake, where a large for- 
est fire, caused by picknickers, was raging. Arrests are expected and 
prosecutions will be launched under the Forest Act. 


Boom Breaks Up 


On the night of June 16, the Masset started out of Burrard Inlet 
with forty-two sections of logs for the American side. A short way out 
of the first narrows a sharp westerly gale hit her and in a very short 
time her boom was broken up and strewn along the north shore. The 
logs were driven well up on the venga and will offer no great difficulty 
in salvaging. 


St. Boniface, Man., Gets New Lumber Yard 


ARL Sorensen, of Carl Sorensen & Company, lumber manufac 

turers, Fort William and secretary-treasurer of Terminal Land & 
Investment Ltd., Fort William, has moved a stock of lumber from 
Fort Francis to St. Boniface, Man., and will start a new business under 
the firm name of the Service Lumber & Fuel Company. 

Mr. Sorensen, who was formerly connected with the Lakeside Lum- 
ber Company Ltd., of Port Arthur, expresses full confidence in the pros- 
pects for business in his new location. 


Throw pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette stumps in the dust of the 
road and stamp or pinch out the fire before leaving them. Don’t throw 
pipe ashes and cigar or cigarette stumps into brush, leaves, or pine needles. 


He who plants a tree lightens the burden of his fellow-men. He 
who plants a tree erects to himself a living monument and makes bold 
an attempt to leave the world more beautiful than he found it. 


Spring Fever 


« JT exactly lazy— 
8 Yet I want to sit — 

In the mornin’ hazy 

An’ jest dream a bit. 
Haven’t got ambition 

Fer a single Thing— 
Regaler condition 

Ev’ry bloomin’ Spring. — 


Want to sleep at noontime 
- (Ought to work instead), 

But along at moontime 
Hate to go to bed. 

Find myself a-stealin’ 
Fer a sunny spot— 

Jest that Springy feelin’, 
That is what I’ve got. 


Like a set a-wishin’ : 
Fer a pipe an’ book, 
Like to go a-fishin’ 
In a meadow-brook 
With some fish deceiver, 
Underneath a tree— 
Jest the old Spring fever, 
_ That’s what’s ailing ‘me! 
—Douglas Malloch, The set Poet. 


Creosoted Fence Posts Outlast Cedar ; 


KF OR many years it has been thought that the only timber that would 
give a reasonable period of service as fence-posts was cedar. The 
Forest “Products Laboratories of the Department of the Interior, Canada, 
state, however, that by employing a comparatively simple method it 
possible to treat posts of certain hardwoods in such a way that they will 
have a life at least twice as long as cedar posts. The preservative effect 
of this treatment is clearly shown in fencing erected at the Dominion 
Forestry Branch forest nursery at Indian Head in 1917. Here posts of 
Russian poplar were used, both treated and untreated, and it is interesting 
to note that all the untreated posts erected at this time have decayed a and. 
been removed while the treated posts are all still in service and appear 
as sound as the day they were placed in position. 
Forest conservation is a subject to be approached in a busine ei 
manner. Harvesting the matured crop of timber is not properly done 
if steps are not taken at the same time to plant the seed and cultivate the 
forest for succeeding crops-—Western Lumberman. nf ‘ 


Research Develops New Use for Canadian Wood 


M ANY people when passing a shop where automobile storage bat- 
teries are sold must have noticed in the window one or two 
batteries cut open to show the interior construction. These sections show 
the edges of the lead plates used in the battery and between the plates 
very thin corrugated sheets of wood. These sheets are known as sepat- 
ators and while perhaps appearing relatively unimportant have in ig 
been the subject of extensive research. : 
Wood for battery separators must possess special chemical and 
physical properties and until very recently the wooden separators used 
in Canada were made almost exclusively of imported woods. The Fore st 
Products Laboratories of the Forestry Branch, Department of the 
Interior, recently undertook research to determine whether any Canadi 
wood was suitable for separator work, and as a result found a mos 
excellent material in the yellow cypress of British Columbia. This wor 
was found to possess the requisite properties to a high degree and is no) 
in regular commercial use for the manufacture of separators. - 


Forest Fires and Furs 


HE question of forest fires has just been approached from a new V 
angle. The trapper is the latest individual to add his testimo 

to the damage forest fires do to the great fur industry. The fact is for 
fires injure every Canadian interest and benefit not one. Such being 1 
case, and as 90 per cent of all forest firest are started by human age; 
is it not foolish and criminal that we allow fires to ravage our fores 
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S OLLOWING i is the total amount of cargo shipments, both ‘‘domes- 
- tic” and “foreign” as reported to the P. L. I. B. for the months 
e January, February and March, 1922: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: Foreign Domestic 
_ Australia eee U2 2 lace pe et ale 11,351,908 
naka Sac wh Soe ie Se eR 4,121,089 
wy hy no Speceet 2 2G oe a 2,084,744 
- dekes “Schein SE OS one Ae al OR 1,245,640 
© ogden! TET = oe SR a i ele 34,263,625 
(Ar 5 2 nN ea eae 785,803 
South 1 Sie) OR ea ec 1,115,794 
pp couth SES SSA a ee eae a 223,647 
epameterieds dot "COAS de a eSccecttceee 
Mem: Atnerica, West-Coast <2 ele 
MPC Ontinent: cee ee 1,603,093 
‘ ; (1 LNG TSS "eal ile el Dl 
Iasi ee NN a, 5,588,819 
na Sis 2. SS Sa Ree ae aR A 9,181,115 
ee i IL is nec ence en!socddegaccennae, © bcncenterentdnce 
_ Birawanam Islands... mete NS Ree eats a A 94,764 
i OTHE ss Eien 56,795,343 14,864,998 
WASHINGTON: 
_ Australia eh ccna Nelle ERR i I ee a 26,775,981 
oo ees unisssy Sect os ee Re ete Seng eae 16,591,371 
cee co sna SR IRE SA So A ee ee 1,524,315 
ace. ee oe 119,422,975 
tt = 1 ca nee Sool ae Ra aS re 601,592 
CRM ott tt ree bee 
South Petter. aSt= (COASt. «sec 0.oalenp dene enetecun- ne 1,681,688 
Mees South America, West Coast .....0....-.-c.-ce-eececte 9,060,495 
Tics 9 3,918,362 
(tle Se SS 1G IE ea le ll 
Pian 4,037,144 
aoa es a aA IRS ia Rg a eae ee 638,110 
er a ee 70,418,061 
ah SSS SAP SS lb sc 158,532,020 
aS TSS CEN ari ee a ee ee 11,876,119 
Panama we ssugep tnt so sume tei nel ge hens te ie ee INE EO SN OT eT Pe 
. TEs EETCIS 2c SSR a 7G ei aa Meee att re gh alin lone Segeia na eerinne any 
og Siemens ee en Me 183,613,923 287,345,733 
OREGON As 
_ Australia sev sac. cag URES el Sn Se pa el ee ee ee 7,384,466 
_ Central NSRIVETRICY,. RE ee Se ae ale 3,813 
eeeerere hy ee Ti dk 16,582,785 
cccse nile anus EAE Sa DD aa Mei Sane erates Oe ‘21,009 
cae Rs 20 et ee 54,271,543 
ES es 25,417 
LE SEC te a ne 
Eo Ae 1,806,140 
& RmIenica ast Coast 2.22.2... see Leelee 
meour America, West Coast _.........2.-....-- 2,325,873 
PU. K. & Continent ee ere PE et 4,825,338 
SE Ne ee 16,856,455 
Be California I re te SRS Tee 115,538,379 
MuETEMelGlids 6806 a ee _ 953,576 
CMM tie es LR ae 
Reminisce Lhe. 250,904 
a i ee Re cele 87,246,384 133,199,314 


c Jomparative Statement of Waterborne Shipments for January, 
Fe ebruary and March, 1922, from British Columbia, Washington 
and Oregon. oral bent B.M. Lumber--Lath--Pickets. 


| CALIFORNIA 1921 1922 

|e aa a, Ee es 171,022,646 329,133,237 

GAIN—158,110,591 Feet 
erst ee 78,620 638,110 
" “Atlantic RN 42,495,579 92,863,335 
an er 11,349,391 12,429,695 
et fe) ccc cenndnaneensee 15: 360) -.2's, eee 
pine Cla SS ee 5,791,437 345,668 
ee ee 59,730,387 106,276,808 

46,421 Feet. 
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VNGGES Hers Wes aks Re oe AS Se eae aa tewte| 8,650,341 ee 
Geritialls seme means. lee) Ae ahh Te a gm eee Me 3,813 
Gling sep eee ee een ace aS 2) et ea 22,250,517 37,295,245 
Sitliciaies eee nee Mires be ER a RE ES Rae ee ate 1,524,315 
LEP Raat sc = Ions: bt tet eine aa a ae se a 251,350 2,084,744 
lira ht ee estes ee aE ek a Sea aS 3,350,457 1,266,649 
| 2 55 ty Rs ps Se a et aa tee ea 25,417,139 207,958,143 
Nites Cjgiet ees tic ee dN we Res oy Dt eS 1,304,157 627 ,009 
UNG rinse Acad aro, tes ese i ga 3,866,386 785,803 
SOM mAh rIC an a eteae ree Meee fone mel lel Ne ne oS 6,840,296 
South. Ameniea, Kast Coasty 0 thetic, 628,924 1,681,688 
South ‘Amenica, “West Coasty2i.-- to 16,439,723 11,386,368 
SOUtie Sea wlisiinds jc pee ee 446,941 223,647 
Uiiks & Continents) 22 eae ee eee 16,264,988 10,465,575 
otal pee e 2. eS Oe ee ee 98,870,923 327,655,650 
GAIN—228,784,727 Feet. 
GATE OL a eee oes oe etek ght Aelia, caer TA 171,022,646 329,133,237 
Mest I cpttee aes hee otek Ps Ae RE ie AS eh PEt 59,730,387 106,276,808 
POMEL eee nc Be ee ts hs Ba RN ae eee 98,870,923 327,655,650 
ICO een DER PO ALM Rite eo SL = ie adn 329,623,956 763,065,695 
GAIN—433,441,739 Feet. 
SUMMARY 1922 
Domestic Foreign Total 
Britishs Columbine se) 28s ee 14,864,998 56,795,343 71,660,341 
Busery Sound ge baie eee 154,291,089 127,009,457 281,300,546 
Grays? Harber 7... 7 Oho usa! 102,447,118 53,297,628 155,744,746 
Willapa ‘Harbor@3.- so) So 30,607,526 3,306,838 33,914,364 
Coltumbiae River i oe eo ee 68,718,470 71,103,498 139,821,977 
Goose Bary eee te ae 64,480,835 16,142,886 80,623,721 
otal = eg ees ee Vee 435,410,045 327,655,650 763,065,695 
COMPARATIVE B. C., WASH. AND OREGON TOTAL 
WATERBORNE 
1921 1922 Gain 
British: Columbia .tsee eo ot a 29,802,735 71,660,341 41,857,606 
WWietShhimetoniieee se tuib Lye 193, 014, 225 470,959,656 277, ‘945, 431 
Ore RO nig tc te KO de ite tae 2 en 106,806,996 220 445, 698 113,638,702 
TRO tall rier act ahi ah 28 te 329,623,956 763,065,695 433,441,739 


The following represent the total logs and bolts inspected by this 


Bureau, but not the total shipped. 


273,119 Cedar Bolts. 
20,415,928 Cedar, Fir and Hemlock Logs. 


1922 


Report for January, February and March, 1922 Inspected 


Lumber, Lath and Pickets Feet B.M 


CARGO Inspected 
Ta CNS) | Hage a art a Bae Ree eee EEA | 638,110 
NS Elatapie COAG S Seti nce et Ok nee eriee Went te 76,417,881 
COR Tin og sre ep Miata Raa Met ates te Aa Ne re eR 227,/17,229 
Hawatian slstarrds: 244.020 et eo 12,354,457 
Whitlippiier stains ser. eres a en Seach 345,668 
PUES UG AEER Ct Soe ea ee ee ed eT en 45,429,015 
GO) cuba yin ee Wea ah Oe ak Tey eet Aa EP AS Nila Sato 37,295,245 
CentraleAmler (Carew. a) on cer, eek ee ee) 3,813 
(OC) I INS SR ATs te, iis) ARS, oe SSE he EMRE Ae 1,524,316 
TEE Vaiti te ie Be Fee, SA ate Ne aos A ee 2,084,744 
By Cw tes an se eA ae ee ee ae 205,884,786 
UP NCU ret A to RS Seat erate, Sr es ee Oe ee 1,266,649 
UNIS ci fet pas a oan OS SE SARC A ti ae ii a 25,417 
INV ai CAAT wa ks Soca ne ae se Pre 785,803 
SOUt ie mut nerin airs Leo ahr te eet ee Se 6,840,296 
South America rast Coaspr.<. 6.17 se 1,681,688 
sotith -America,: West) Coast... 25. 11,386,368 
Seutio wea. Nslands Soe ee te ee te 223,647 
ROIS, Se Oritaennt acc. koe coe ee See 10,465,575 
Mas en ig Pir 08 ad ie I a 642,370,706 
SUMMARY 
otal Foreign Inspectéd  2.....2.000.000 ccc. 324,897,361 
Total. Domestic Inspected 2.0. sen eset on on 89,756,116 
Total Calstornia, Inspected soe csolcsce cont 227,717,229 
Total Cargo Inspected ~................ —_— 
ie Dads WE 2 Ae a f - 


Shipped 
638,110 
92,863,335 
329, 133;257, 
12,429,695 
345,668 
45,512,355 
37,295,245 


207,958,143 
1,266,649 
‘627,009 
785,803 
6,840,296 
1,681,688 
11,386,368 
223,647 
10,465,575 


763,065,695 


642,370,706 
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54 WESTERN LUMBERMAN ca 
Rail Shipments Inspected: 

Rastemn adeOmntS ste) ee eee 18,823,587 

California ‘Rail’ -8. ee ee 735,256 

Total Local Inspected RETA EN eceee 9,539,765 


Totalakanloands Wocalie eases —— 


SUNDRY SHIPMENTS 
Mops Inspected. 2.52.5 ee een 20,415,928 


29,098,608 


Bolts Tnuspected) 2265 05 ee ee nee ee 273,119 
Grand.J otal Inspected*= 220) = eee 692,158,361 
250,040 Lineal Feet Poles and Piles. 
Total inspected. 19220 eae eee Sean ees eet 692,158,361 
Total Inspected 1921 Aa ee Ae Ae ee 259,878,424 
Grain e505, Se PS eal Pe en 432,279,937 


Why Should a Logger Not Be Thnifty>? 


By A. M. BLATT, Manager Bank of Montreal at Vancouver 


HE success of a man is a matter which deeply concerns himselt 
and those he becomes associated with, and it is thought that one 
of the greatest services which can be rendered to man or 

weman is to help them save part of their daily earnings. The man 
who earns a moderate wage and saves a small amount every week is far 
better off than the one who earns a large wage and spends it all. 

Distance is no barrier for the lumberman, logger, fisherman or 
miner along the distant points of the coast of British Columbia or in 
its remote interior, to the enjoyment of the facilities attaching to an 
account with a chartered bank. The man who lives near a bank deals 
in person, but to those living a distance away they may do their bank- 
ing at the most convenient place to themselves, by mail, which is simple, 
safe and expeditious. You may be your own chooser and thus be in- 
different to local conditions or inconveniences. 

Our oldest and largest Banking Institution in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Bank of Montreal, has an elaborate and thorough system of 
banking by mail, and invites every man to write to any of their numer- 
ous branches regarding banking by mail. There is scarcely a camp or a 
point in our fair province where His Majesty’s mails do not travel to 
and fro, and remember that in every pay envelope you receive there is 
something for today and something for the future. Are you letting 
some of the future slip away? You have worked hard to earn this 
money. Is it all going to slip through your fingers? The Chartered 
Banks cordially invite every man in a distant field to take advantage of 
banking by mail. Customers now are numbered by the hundreds. They 
greatly appreciate the convenience of the system. No amount is too 
small. The man who adopts the plan of saving something out of every 
pay finds himself on the road to independence. What can bring a m._ 
comfortable feeling? 


Hints for Campers in the Forest. 


Be sure your match is out. Pinch it before you throw it away. 


1 Build it in the open, not against a tree or 
Scrape away the trash from all around it. 


Build a small camp-fire. 
log or near brush, 


If you find a fire, try to put it out. 


ye If you cannot extinguish it, send 
word of it to the nearest Forest Ranger. 


JULY, 1922 > 


E s f 3, t 
rhe Forest, hire 2 

HE following poem was written upon the destructive forest fire 
that swept the Stratton (then called Grassy River) settlement on | 
Saturday, September Ist, 1894, which destroyed six homes in the neigh- 
borhood of where Stratton now stands and resulted in the death of the 
wife and six children of F. O. Gamsby, who ee moved to this place 
from Fenelon Falls, Ontario, in June, 1891. Gamsby later lost 
his life in a railway accident on June 8th, 1898. OCs and Guy G. 
Gamsby are the only members of this family now resident here. ia 


It was a happy household gathered round the flaring light; 
And the lamp was scarcely needed on that mellow, August night, 
And the air was hot and sultry and a haze obscured the sky, 
As the beetle wheeled his journey with a sad, complaining sigh. 
And the fireflies lamps were glowing, o’er the upland and the lea 
Like the flashing gleam of signals, from a lighthouse by the sea; 
And the zephyr raised its fingers from the slender sylvan keys, 3 
Like gaunt spectres in the distance, loomed the silent poplar trees. 
Save the tinkling of the cowbells, and the neighboring watch-dog’s 
growl, ‘ 

As they pierced the dreamy gloaming, half-repeated by the owl. — 


All was silent as the tombstone and the moon rose o'er the scene, 
As a slab of molten metal through the furnace door is seen. 
Soon the house is wrapt in darkness, all the inmates slumber deep, — 

And the world throws off its worry im the peaceful seal of sleep; 
But behind, a demon’s creeping, and he mocks at human tears, 

And he feeds on forest timber that has braved a hundred years; 
Though his eye hath lost its luster mid the falling dews of mght, a 

He but waits the morning breezes, to resume his march with might. _ 
For the sun will lend him succor and the zephyr will inspire 

Him to roar above their voices—startled voices, crying “Fire!” 


Now the moon has gone to gladden and illuminate the west, 
And the red sun ope’s day’s portal at the eastern hillock’s crest; 
Now the thrifty family wakens to resume their daily toil, — 
Little dreaming that the demon hurries onward for his spoil; 
Little deeming that he hungers for their calm, obscure abode, ~ 
Or that they must soon be sacrificed on Grassy River Road. 
Lo! it drives the smoke before it, like Sahara's hot simoon, 
And the blazing sun in terror, looks and ceases to resume. 
The brazen tongues are licking every lofty pine and larch, 
Every sapling groans and shivers ‘fore its unimpeded march, 
And the antlered moose is flying from its cruel scorching breath, 
And the bear, her cub is hugging in the very jaws of death! 
Lo! it pauses at the clearing, while the glowing cinders dance, 
They have eyes for hidden plunder, they are searching in advance. 


Fly, O fly! ye human beings! nothing m its wake survives! z 
Why thus linger? gain the river! it alone can save your lives; 
Ye are lost! the flames surround you! worse than cannister or grape! — 
God have mercy! there’s no outlet, not a loophole for escape! 
Lo, on Rainy’s tasselled borders, ere the sun embraced the west, 
There's a melancholy meeting, gathered to a sad inquest; 
And the father gazes on them, almost speechless with dismay; 
On five charred and blackened bodies, nothing now but lumps of clay; 
In deep resignation utters, “Tis the will of God above, 
Thus to take the loved ones from me, and the ripened fruits of logem 
—By Frank W. Longa 


Showing amount of Timber Scaled in B. C. during May, 1922 


Douglas Red 

Fir Cedar Spruce Hemlock 
iLANDT OOM 52-22 S- eee D209 S86 2,908 1,219,121 166,671 
Prince (George 200s.) ee Yee 
Walljanas (Lake 300-22 ie aie Le Le ee ee 
RSctinlOOpS a5 oe 565,898 448 841 255; 200 na eee tee 
PP eISOM! Penh tS PS 1,390;249 3,325,039 59,218 580,785 
Negaan ys = Nr iee. ues DEO QO. Ss, ante AO 06G" aesets 
Lotal“ntertor: 225.227 7,914,323 3,776,788 1,579,605 747,456 
Prince. Rupert (32.5). 4,068 1,281,701 4,071,942 1,862,452 
Pancopver |... 3 ee 70,989,186 48,078,050 6,519,059 23,816,196 


ASP Ste 2) SE Pek 70,993,254 49,359,751 


Total, all Species, 186,775,604 ft. b.m. 


10,591,001 25,678,648 
TO ay ee pa 78,507,577 53,136,539 12,170,606 26,426,104 


Yellow White Jack 
Balsam Pine Pine Pine Larch 
945 1,125,880 1,321,989 142,255 3,125,790 


Cotton- 3 
wood Alder 


ahah IS ee ene 60,656. oat ee ee 
hacia Sle oe tu ee nS 1,058, 902s ses 2 7 hc A et ee eee eee 
: ae 2;868;0/0° 3.0 items soe Soe se ee a nee eee 
945° 3,994,550. 2,441,947" 142.2597 A,033,052 9 <2 ee 
204226 koteba Pi Sel Oe cob 1,930,846. SO Ae es oe 
1,120;32/.0°L-O1O;20G6~: = ick ae Seon terranes 1,009,672-.676,315.— =e 


324,603 1,010,296... 1,930,846 1,009,672 676,315 697 
1,325,548 5,004,846 2,441,547 2,073,101 5,012,724 676,315 697 | 
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Are You Using Perfection Brand 


AETNA SAWS 


= 


Made from the best JESSOP STEEL 


es Made in Vancouver 
INSERTED TOOTH HEAD SAWS 
Bs SHINGLE SAWS 

KNEE BOLTER SAWS 
{NSERTED TOOTH CUT-OFF SAWS 


Honest and skilled workmanship by practical saw- 
‘makers of long experience. All work guaranteed. 


_ REPAIRING in all its branches. Cutting down, re-toothing, 
_ grinding, hammering and remilling all kinds of inserted tooth 
i saws. Burnt saws retempered. 


al 


“AETNA SAW WORKS Ltd. 


he 


| _JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Water 
for June 


: | ‘HE following is a list of the water borne export shipments for the 


Borne Shipments 


month of June and the ports from which shipped: 


Loaded at Vancouver, B. C. 


ua Waar AOt TaN i eit oer ea eines Wk Noa 278,019 Japan 
Elemente lessees koe ee. ek 123,971 Atlantic Seaboard-U.S. 
“Canadian i rei@liter tect. hee 2c. 535,658 China 
Canadian’ Hreighten 3.2 ota) 231,900. Japan 
fr Gladiators Sire ts aii .cke eee 2) S. 298,701 United Kingdom 
ebloraison: Wari)". Uer ee ers 544,812 Japan 
BS Oviabll oud Ella esas cA Met 8 veh 66,113 United Kingdom 
“Canadian: Importer’-—/ 52 2.167;273  Yndia 
> Canaatan einiventOr > p25 vee 360,272 China 
ing ONION TO al a Ee ea eee eS 177,883 Japan 
PLC ie INGE SE ge See ee Peep 135,920 China 
Saloniid ts teten fee fk 127,903 United Kingdom 
pocimice Satie Vai beet eet see eS 1,050,000 India 
al Vkcllvctlitga epee ere PN ee 24,788 Australia 
Be Meilcetthigels Nee er cy accra aac en be took 40,043 Fiji 
sv viontmomieny 1Girtys 2 2) SUN Laer 188,752 United Kingdom 
S Canadianr ©QSenvers.ssrcsre oe 52,015 California 
lOUeEStAUS ores wth ee ee 400,649 Japan 
sel cciivveclied\ lea ts ila ace mee tine eels Ure! “ 149,388 Japan 
Me ROVOOKAP Nan ee ees! Meat Viva 374,698 Japan 
“Wokoiama: Minty os <2 28! = oe 50,779 Japan 
Bua Nive Cas Ook fe Re ama ees 148,488 United Kingdom 
s SF Bes Pa RecN DD 669,928 Australia 
Ee Snr aR ret Sets ce) NESE None 249,948 China 
ns Oy Roe peat ALCL eA 201,281 Japan 
8,649,182 
Loaded at Fraser Mills, B. C. 
i @atiathian Free iitenige se eee oA. 547.447 China 
PSteelmlinyentor. ca pee Be ee. 1,601,650 New York 
Canadian -okinmisheryes ete . 769,878 Australia 
liowsck 7 ial. eae xcs Orne Res 15,602 United Kingdom 
MomtgomenyAGilyi ono ee ee 14.386 United Kingdom 
Canadianeclnventoreee 2 sh le 637,732 China 
1,185,179 
Loaded at Nanoose Bay, B. C. 
Bi Dep inec levi tac 2 fae ee eee 97.523 California 
Loaded at Chemainus, B. C. 
Camad tam Btitishen| 23.28 te 860,592 Australia 
Canadian Freighter 222. -cic 953,288 China 
Aelleira weer teers ct Meneame wh ey 1,801,169 Australia 
3,615,049 
_ Loaded at Genoa Bay, B. C. 
EAnacianmBritisnete eee es eee 1,088,447 Australia 
Canadianesb rele hte sees eee ee 534.581 China 
Ganadianiweliniventore tee eee 1,060,088 China 
2,683,116 
SUMMARY 
CE) ean Lets ett Sd ies CRS ee eens, Ata enn, Soe ag ll SAE 5,402,718 
Pe TG Sr lute) (ere 2a8 UE MNDWe SEAN aCe LS, SAS RENE Reser Aer 1S 3,774,996 
Nin ares ty ke SR! SYS Ee en et ar ed Rea Pe OMe Meee aey eG 3,217,273; 
COW * Sie, MMe Rae See 20 Pdueen os Renin 12k Meee ren coal Mae ee ese apaae ae 2,208,128 
Ranta elhait Chorin hy hh 2 race carte Pn eee eo ne eee ee co. 681,469 
AGailnKO tapes ene pa nt es 8/ jee ee ee Rk CRE ar | 149,538 
ig SAAT ti Gy HeaDOMEC yest oa pili eee were’ getty se a 123,971 
(POA GR it 2: SA ee ony POI AEE UND Bisrie Unite ea al ( 


16,867,381 


MILLION FEET OF LUMBER BURNS 


The New Ontario Contracting Company, of Smith, Ontario, was 
burnt out completely on Sunday, 2nd July, involving a loss of about 


1,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at from $20,000 to $25,000. 
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PERSONALS 


Managing Director of English Wire Rope 
Company Visits Canada 


Mr. S. H. Hudston, chairman and managing director of the Wil- 
kins Wire & Wire Ropes Ltd., Eastwood, Notts, England, is at present 
visiting Toronto and Montreal for the purpose of studying conditions 
affecting his business in Canada, where his firm enjoys a splendid trade, 
particularly in British Columbia. Mr. Hudston expects to return to 
Canada before the end of the present year, when he will cover the 
entire country. He is accompanied by his son, Mr. T. H. Hudston, sales 
manager of the company. Mr. Macaulay Pope, 186 Bay street, To- 
ronto, is their eastern Canada representative. 


J. F. McQuarrie, who for the past three years has been manager 
for the Valley Lumber Company Ltd., at Clanwilliam, Man., has been 
appointed manager of the Minnedosa yard of the same company. 


G. W. Bridgman, formerly vice-president and general manager of 
the Valley Lumber Company Ltd., at Minnedosa, Man., has just re- 
turned from a three months’ holiday in England. He has accepted a 
position as local manager for the Citizens’ Lumber Company at 
Assiniboia. Sask. 


Ben H. Babbitt, for a time associated with Sid B. Smith and dur- 
ing the last two years the Manitoba representative of the Great West 
facturer’s Agent, with offices in the Union Trust Building, Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Pacific Lumber Company, of Port Alberni, B. C. 


The Cameron Lumber Company, Ltd., of Victoria, announces with 
regret the resignation of their sales manager, Mr. W. B. Mitchell. The 
appointment of Mr. Alex. W. Miller, is also announced as sales manager. 


Edward H. Shafer, manager of the lumber department of the Robert 
Dollar Company, left on July the 8th for his annual holidays. 


The late William Hall, lumberman, of 1146 Burnaby street, has left 
an estate of $12,000 to be divided between his four daughters and two 
sons, subject to a life tenancy of Mrs. Hall. 


A. Watt, 36, an employee of the Gambier Island Lumber Company, 
died July 5th at the Vancouver General Hospital from a fractured skull, 
received while fighting forest fires near the company’s camp. He was 
engaged with other workmen in trying to move a burning logging engine 
to a place of safety, when a tree fell and struck him on the head. He 
was rushed to the General Hospital, via Whytecliff, Tuesday afternoon. 


Owing to reports that forest fires at Stillwater, twenty miles south 
of Powell River, are threatening to damage limits of the Brooks, Scan- 
lon, O’Brien Lumber Co., Mr. L. H. Weber, manager of the company, 
made a trip on July 7th in a government airplane to find out how serious 
the situation was. 


Business men of the Fraser Valley give much of the credit for se- 
curing the $70,000 appropriation in the Dominion government estimates 
for jetty improvement and channel work on the Fraser River to J. G. 
Robson, prominent lumberman of New Westminster. Mr. Robson 
has one of the large sawmills on the Fraser River, and is vitally affected 
by towing and transportation conditions on the river, and being thoroughly 
conversant with the necessities of river navigation, he has given invalu- 
able service to the Board of Trade and other public bodies in keeping 
the needs of New Westminster and the Fraser Valley as a whole before 
the government at Ottawa. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade members, Mr. Robson was 
appointed chairman of the new lumber committee, under the new re- 
organization plan. 


Mr. “Glen” Nixon, sales manager of Timms, Phillips & Co. Ltd., 
wholesale lumber dealers, Vancouver, has left for Toronto, to take charge 
of the branch office at that place. Mr. Nixon took an active interest in 
boys’ athletics in Vancouver, and had charge of the boys’ work in the 
Mount Pleasant Presbyterian Sunday School, one of the largest in the 
province. A lover of good clean manly sport, he will be much missed. 


Mr. Babbitt had made a selling arrangement with the Alberni 


_ J. W. Brown, vice-president and manager of the Great West Lumber 5 
Mills, Winnipeg, spent several weeks in Vancouver and Island points 
recently. Cz 


‘The Thomson | Clan 


HE Thomson clan, which originated in Dumferline, Scotland, in 


“The Bruce,” Stuart & Douglas days, and which has produced 
many names in history, still has a number of kinsmen-friends now active © 
in the world’s science, exploration and political progress. T. Kennard ~ 
Thomson is the famous engineer and giant harnesser of nature’s power 
in many places, who is enlarging New York island to include half of - 
New York bay down to “The Narrows.” Elihu Thomson is the most 
famous inventor in the electrical world (800 patents) inventing the 
dynamo, arc lighting, welding, etc., ex-president of Massachusetts insti- 
tute of Technology. He started his career as professor in Central High 
School in Philadelphia, “the cradle of American science and government.” 
Dr. James Park Thomson, C.B.E., L.L.D., F.R.S.G.C. (Edinburgh), is” 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the Royal Geographical Society — 
of Austrasia, Honorary President of the Hellenic Association of Aus- 
tralia. He is a graduate of Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, and 
donor of the ethnological collection to its museum, said to be the best 
extant, John Stuart Thomson, of New Jersey, Oriental explorer, author of 
“China Revolutionized,” “The Chinese,” and other books, authority on 
U. S. Constitution, author of the New Jersey civic zoning law to main-— 
tain the public’s rights to wider streets against private encroachment, is 
being widely recommended in the Chinese press for next U.S. minister — 
to the Chinese Republic, on account of his long life in China and many 
services for China-America good relations, for which he has received © 
honors from both China and Belgium. He is leader of the movemen: 
to raise portrait-monuments to Pelatiah Webster, who wrote the U. S. — 
Constitution (history in U.S. Senate, document 461, 1908 Congress) in — 
Philadelphia, where he is buried in an unmarked grave in Mt. Vernon 
cemetery. Stuart Thomson is historian of these Constitutional Websters 
who were descended from 5th and 8th Colonial Governors of Connecti-. 
cut, the latter also being founder of Newark, N.J., as “farthest south 
colony of Puritanism.” : e a 


He is son of a lumberman and carpenter, his father being for 45 
years superintendent of Shearer & Brown Box & Lumber Mills, Seigneurs 
& Manufacturers Streets, Montreal, the largest plant of its kind in 
Canada. He was educated at McGill University and has lived in U.S.A. 
since he was 21. 


“Very sad case, Mum! He tried to figure out his 1921 
Income Tax from memory after his books had burned up.” 


Mr. McFarland, of McFarland Lumber Company, Calgary, Alberta, 
is spending a few days on the coast. He states that Southern Alberta — 
has recently had considerable rainfall and conditions point to a fair 
yield in that territory. 


= 


~ 


The Vancouver Lumber Wholesalers are now holding weekly lunch 
eons each Wednesday to discuss problems of mutual interest. Mr. R. 
H. Underhill, of the Underhill Lumber Company is chairman of the 
newly formed club. a ae 
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PUMPING OUTFITS of Every Kind and Style 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT, NEW AND USED 


E specialize on gasoline driven pumpers for 
pumping feed water to donkey engines to 


high elevations through miles of pipe. : 
Mounted and tested in our shop and fully d OWER. iinkes 


guaranteed. 216-224 Abbott St. Vancouver, B. C. E 
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You don’t have to purchase your Machine Knives by guess work if you 
specify those bearing the Simonds trade mark, made by the World’s 
largest Machine Knife Makers. Whether it be a Planer, Veneer, 
Moulder or Log Knives that you require get 


IMOND 


MACHINE KNIVES 


The quality is higher and the price is right. They do better and 
smoother work, and outwear the others. Made of the finest steel, 
tempered and ground to the highest degree. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd. 


ST. JOHN, N.B. MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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THE 


Rhidiet |2 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - - ONTARIO 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAW MILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 


twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 


ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 


Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, 


MACHINERY 


SASK. 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,r.r.e.,8.c.L.s. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 


314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Classified Section 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 

Advertisements other than “Employment Wanted” or “Employees Wanted” 
Will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 
lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. When 
four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 
cent a word, net. Cash must accompany order. If Western Lumberman box 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. Mini- 
mum charge 25 cents. 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 
cents a word, net. Cash must accompany the order. Minimum charge 50 cents. 

Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 
insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


Chapman & Wilson 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 


1 Fay Egan No. 311 Lightning 
Band Saw, 48-in. wheel. 


WANTED 
Market extension commissioner thor- 
oughly familiar with manufacturing and 
marketing problems of lumber and 


1 30-in. Jinter, made by Amer- 
ican Woodworking Co. — 


Lumber 


Wanted 


We are in the market for Brit- 


shingle business; expert technical i i 

g a Ir 
knowledge of properties of western 1 8x12x8 Steam Driven A 
woods; competent speaker and writer; Compressor. 


energetic investigator; hard worker. 
Applications must give full details of 
experience. Apply Box 28, Western 
Lumberman, 106 Wineh Building, Van- 
20uver. 


1006 Mainland St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


TIMBER LIMITS 
Desirable British Columbia limits for 
sale. Cruised three years ago at 405 
million feet. Apply to N. J. Rutledge, 
1711 College Ave., Racine, Wis. 7-1 


Geo. E. Chaffee 


Center G. Hemeon 


ENGINEERS WANTED AND  SUP- . . a 
plied — Locomotive, donkey, steam ish Columbia Lumber. Wire or C. G. Hemeon & Co. 7 
shovel, clamshell, derrick, sawmill, write prices on the following: Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 
power plant, compressor and refri- Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 
geration. Apply Canadian Society of Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 


Certified Steam Engineers, 152 Hast- 


: LOGGING SUPPLIES 
ings W., Vancouver. 7-3 


311 Cordova St. we 
_ Vancouver, B.C. | 


K. D. Dough Fir 
Shed Stock 


1x4 Spruce Flooring 13/16 
in x 3% in. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


FIVE SURVEYED TIMBER. LIMITS 
for Sale, first quality cedar, 100 miles 


from Vancouver. For information oye 7 
eall at 1134 Barcley. 7-2 1x6 Spruce Cove Siding, rs 
13/16 in. x 51% og tamps . 
PUMPS, ENGINES, MOTORS, WA- 2-in. Dimension sized 14-in. 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


terwheels. Greatest variety on hand, 
new and used; all guaranteed. Pumps 
& Power Limited, 224 Abbott St. 5-3 


BELTING FOR SALE 


scant. Hemlock or Fir. 


Larkin 
Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Toronto 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 


width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 


N. SMITH 
Toronto, Ont. 


DR. BELL’S 

Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- | 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, | 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25c for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


138 York St. 


We Manufacture 


B ALE-TIES BALING Confederation Life 


ULP 
Also other Wire Products 17 Queen St. E. 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. TORONTO, ONT. 


Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


Bldg. 


Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co., Ltd. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 
Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. 
Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


Overhauled in our ; 


A. B. PRACNA | 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 
1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—-24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—9 H.P. F.M. Gasoline Engine. 
1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex- 


1—5 %-in. x 5-in. Babcock-Wilcox Ver- 
tical Steam Engine, 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, ' 

1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


ump, Hoes Designer of the Plants for: x 
: ayeoue » 2A Ain Monetox ; et re ‘igtatten tPuneh ena Canyon Tiantee Company, Everett, 
uplex ump, —wNo. ong-Alstatter unch an Ww. >». Ww 2 
I1—6x24 Pony Planer. Siiears: = = ash. ;~ Canadian ester Tumber | 


Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; | 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., itd, ES 1 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbi ia | 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; | 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash: | 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, } 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 16 | 
hours), and others. | 


We are always in the market to buy Machinery, Transmission 


and Pipe. 
1600 Block, Main Street. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


BHdiactory Re-built 
Machinery 


Actually in Stock 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


1 4 

| One 14x12 E. R. I. Ingersoll-Rand, belt 
driven 

One 14x10x16x10 Type 10, Ingersoll- 
Rand, belt driven 

One 12x14 Ingersoll, steam driven 

One 12x12 Sullivan, belt driven, with 
— 60x14 pulley, 60x3% balance wheel 
One 10x10x10, steam driven 

One 10x10x10 Laidlaw Dunn, steam 

ne 914x94%4x914 Westinghouse, locomo- 
tive type, steam driven 


BLOWERS 


One size 3 Roots, high pressure 

One 134 Connerville, 173 cu. ft. per min- 
ies — ute 

One No. % Roots 

One No. 7 Sturtevant, 15” intake, 12” 
discharge 

_ One No. 7 Cannedy cupola blower 

' One No. 4 Buffalo forge, 6” intake, 41%4” 
discharge 

_ One No. 21 Western, 714” intake, 7” dis- 
ie charge 

_ One No. 400 Champion, hand power 
One 42” planing mill blower, 19” intake, 
 +—-:16%x16%” discharge 

One 45” Sturtevant twin, 17” intake, 17” 
discharge 

One 45” Sturtevant, single, 17” suction, 
17” discharge s 


ENGINES (HORIZONTAL) 


6x8 Erie City, center crank 

7x10 Atlas, center crank 

7x10 Atlas, left hand, side crank 

7x8 Ames (Vim), center crank 

74%x8 Jewel No. 4 automatic 

8x8 Clark, center crank 

8x12 H. S. & G., center crank 

8x10 Atlas, right hand, side crank 

9x12 R. H., side crank 

10x14 H. Ss. & G., right hand, self 
contained 

One 10x12 Atlas, center crank 

e 10x12 Brownell, right hand, self 

contained 

One 10x16 Atlas, right hand, side crank 

ne One 10x12 Oil City, center crank 

One 11x14 Brownell, L. H., self con- 
tained 


STEAM FEED ENGINES 


_ One 12x16 P. I. W. with 36x18 grovoed 
drum 
~8x12 link motion with gear drum 


PEED “WATER HEATERS 


€ No. 11 Simms with copper coils, 
250° -H.P. 

One 150 H.P. Kelly Berryman with cop- 
‘per coils 

- One 100 H.P. open type 

One 100 H.P. Kelly Berryman with cop- 
per coils 

_ One 8”x4’ pipe heater 


MOTORS—THREE PHASE 


_ One 10 HELP. St. Louis, 220—3—60—1800 
hes One 15 H.P. Westinghouse, 440—3—60— 


e 15 H.P. 220/440—3—60—810 Wagener 
slip ring, hoist motor, with controller, 
all complete. 

~ One 15 H.-P. St. Louis, 220—3—60—1800 
: poe Ee iEiees Westinghouse, 2200—3—60 
Sie, St. louis, 220—3—60—1800 
e200 H.P. Westinghouse, 440—3—60 


FILING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


ee Challoner single saw grinders 
Burpee & Letson single saw grinder 
e Covel lap grinder 

‘No. 133 R. Covel automatic saw 
mmer 
Hand shingle saw gummers 
e No. 35 Covel automatic saw gum- 


fo 


‘mer 

One 26 R. Covel saw gummer 

e No. 422 9” American brazing forge 
e 14” brazing clamp 


4 HEADBLOCKS 


one set of 3 42” rack and pinion 

‘hree sets of 4 48” I-beam screw blocks 
Jne set of 3 48” rack and pinion head- 
blocks 

e set of 4 54” Clark rack and pinion 
e set of 3 54” new steel I-beam 


NIGGERS 

ls Phree 10x12x60 Hill Curtis steam nig- 
GER 

One 12x14x72 Hill Curtis steam nigger 


e 10x12x72 Hill Curtis steam nigger 
ay 8x10x72 Hill Curtis steam nigger 


Co. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


Peter Hay Knile Co. 


GALT, ONTARIO Limited 


MACHINE. KNIVES 


ii of Every 
‘ Description for 
Paper Cutting, 


li i hi | 


(y 


i 


u 


Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


a 


YOU MEN WHO 
HANDLE LUMBER 


We know what it means to you 
to have a good Glove—a Glove 
that will stand up under hard 
usage and still be soft and 
pliable enough to keep the 
hands in good shape. That’s 
why there is such a demand for 


WATSON’S 
GLOVES 


“Built for Wear” 
Made in Vancouver by 


J. WATSON 


125 Dufferin Street 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion WESTERN LUMBERMAN. This 


enables them to check up results, 


helps us, and does you no harm—fair 


enough. 


it 


Craffinberger Bronze Valves 


“wear IN, not out” 


59 


We cut off the origin- 
al valve and attached 
the GRAFFINBERG- 
ER with cushioning 
plate. We can do this 
with any cylinder. 


This cutaway control 
valve shows manner 
of construction. 


boltegs. 


GRAFFINBERGER Air and Steam Valves get away from three-way plug and 
sleeve type valves, and stop wasting of air and steam, for the Graffinberger 


is tight, operates without friction, self-closing and seli-exhausting. 


and Western Lumber uses 42 Graffinberger Valves on their trimmers. 


Highly pleased.) 


FREE OFFER 


and send the Valve on approval. 


(Eastern 


Send us a spare cylinder and we will attach one of our 
Graffinberger Trimmer Valves, free of charge for the work 


It will be returned promptly. This will 


allow you to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “T” 


GRAFFINBERGER AIR VALVE CO. Inc. 


JAMES 


Tailoring Specialist 


311 HASTINGS STREET W. 
PHONE SEYMOUR 7280 


ROBERT C. 


DIESEL ENGINES, ALL SIZES, FROM 6 H.P. UP, 
MARINE AND STATIONARY. 

A BOAT FITTED WITH OIL ENGINES WILL SAVE 

THE COST OF THE ENGINES IN ONE YEAR OF 

OPERATION. 


SWEATT, LIMITED 


Seymour 2540 


315 Credit Foncier Building 


365 First St., Portland, Oregon 


Your Next Suit 
from Clelland 


You’ll be down in the big city for a 
while next fall and you’ll need a new 
Suit or Overcoat. Why not write now 
for samples and self measurement 
forms and we’ll get your Suit ready for 
fitting, and we can then finish in two 
or three days after your arrival. If 
you would like us to call with our range 
of samples, drop us a line regarding the 
prospects and we’ll try to arrange to do 
So. 


CLELLAND 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


WRITE OR CALL FOR DATA. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Double action valve 
for eylinder taking 
power from both ends. 
For skid lifts, nig- 
gers, kickers, power 
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190%3—THE PIONEER AUTHORITY—1922 


Leadership 


IN REACHING THE GREAT, GROWING LUMBER 
INDUSTRY OF THE WEST. 


YOU CAN REACH THE BUYER AT THE RIGHT TIME 
IN THE 


1922 Western lumberman 1922 


Representing the Lumbering and Woodworking interests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


Annual 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


It will be read by just about every mill- 
man, logging operator, wholesaler and 
retailer in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. ~ 


The valuable data it will contain is go- 
ing to make it a complete digest of the 
conditions of the lumber industry of 
Western Canada. ; 


LET’S CO-OPERATE 4 


VANCOUVER 


Building 106 Winch Building | Serect 
WINNIPEG 


302 Travellers Bldg. 


MONTREAL 


119 Board of Trade 


TORONTO 


349 Adelaide St. W. 


<p oe Pe 
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Number 


AUGUST FIFTEENTH 


Regular advertising rates will apply for 
this number. Forms will close August 
seventh. The earlier we get your reser- 
vation for space the better service we 


PI ES ey ORS SUR 


can give in preparation of copy, submit- 
ting proofs for revision, etc. 


Tell us what space you want and we will 
prepare and submit your copy. 


CHICAGO 


14 West Washington 


NEW YORK 


296 Broadway 
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Monarch Tractors SOLVE THE HAULING PROBLEM 


IN LOGGING OPERATIONS 


Monarch Tractors, with their powerful traction and ability to work in swampy or sandy larid, deep snow or on iced roads, are the ideal 
tractors for the Lumberman who wants to log off his land efficiently and economically. 


They will do the work better, faster and cheaper than it can be done by horses, mules or oxen, and will work under conditions where 
animals would founder. 


They also have many advantages over other types of motive power for this class of work. It is not necessary to build roads on which 
to use a MONARCH tractor—IT BUILDS ITS OWN ROAD AS IT GOES. 


It has no wheels to spin or mire down. It will turn completely around in its own length. The MONARCH tractor will open new 
fields in your logging operation which would not be practical with any other method. 
“Neverslip” Tracks on the MONARCH are made of Manganese Steel and are guaranteed against wearing or breaking for entire life 


of Tractor. 
: CATALOGUE AND FULL SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


Dominion Commercial Company, Ltd. 


PHONE SEY. 2399 346 Hastings St. E., VANCOUVER, B.C. 


This was the Saving over Simple Engines as shown in care- 
fully recorded Tests of the 


WASHINGTON 


PATENTED 


COMPOUND CYLINDER 
TWO SPEED YARDER 


WHEN YOU INSTALL ONE OF THESE POWERFUL, NEW- 
DESIGN ENGINES YOU WILL AT ONCE 


LOWER YOUR OPERATING COST AND 
INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Agents 
Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. 
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Vancouver, B.C. 


~~ 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 

WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Headofice, Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


Sylvester Hand Car Engines 


will change your Hand Cars into Motor Cars 


JUST THE THING FOR TRANSPORTING MEN AND 
DOING LIGHT HAULING. 


BACKED BY YEARS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL RAILWAY SERVICE 


A Logging Camp is not Complete 
without One or More 


The old hand car 
is slow, expensive 
to operate and-en- 
tirely out of date. 
Sylvester equip- 
ped cars will pay 
for themselves in 
a short time. Use 
them to transport 
your men and do 
your light hauling. 
You will be sur- 
prised at the 
amount of work 
they will do. 


We manufacture 


Hand Car Engines—Motor Cars Built for Engine Drive— 
Section Hand Cars—Push Cars or Trailers—Gasoline and 
Oil Pumping Engines. 


Write for our Prices and Catalogue 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


LUMBERMAN 


DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 
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The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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The Goldie & McCulloch Co. | 
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Twenty Operators in B. C. have successfully eliminated the FIRE RISK by using 


Get particulars of our new patented 


--- Double Cylinder --- 
4-speed Deisel Donkey 


Sims Martin Company 


1221-1225 Alberni St. Phone Douglas 2742 Vancouver, B.C. 


DON'T WAIT FOR FIRES BUT PREVENT THEM NOW 


USE THE DAVIDSON SPARK ARRESTER 
Fully Approved by the Provincial Government Authorities 


After May Ist, 1922, Ap- 
proved Spark Arrestors will 
be required on all Logging 
Engines and Locomotives. 


| __ Positively Quenches Sparks 
Prevents Fires 

Has No Screens 
Automatically Flushed 
Does not Impede Draught 
Simple in Operation 

| More Durable Than Any 
y Screen 


100 per cent. Efficient 


We specialize in 
Logging Equipment 


4 USE STEEL LOGGING 
M4 CASTINGS eae: 
be Steel, Iron and Brass eet Machinists 
Founders q ae ms h Boilermakers 
e e e e 
Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th Ave. W. Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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GOODHUE’S 
LEATHER 


GOODHUE Special Planer Belting. 
GOODHUE Extra Quality Leather Belting. 
GOODHUE Acme Waterproof Leather Belting. 
GILT EDGE ROUND Leather Belting. 


Round LEATHER BELTING 


ROUND LEATHER BELTING on spools made from choicest 
Centre stock, firm and solid, thoroughly stretched, well rounded, 
full size. 


Put up on spools containing 100 to 500 feet. 


Stock sizes 44-in., 5/16-in., 3g-in. and %-in. 


Sole B. C. Agents 


Fleck Bros. Ltd. 


Mill, Mine and Marine Supplies 
110 Alexander St., 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 


Vancouver, B. C. 


“PERFECT EXPANDED METAL” — 


A PERFECT and permanent bond 

between the plaster and the 
lath is assured when you use Ped- 
lar’s Metal Lath. 


And, as metal lath does not swell, 
shrink or warp, any wall that is 
plastered on metal lath will be crack- 
proof. 


It will also be vermin-proof and a 
really effective fire-stop. 


By using Pedlar’s Metal Lath you 
will get better walls (for either in- 
terior or exterior), with less labor 
and less plaster. 


We also manufacture Steelcrete, 
Metal Floor Tile, Metal Roofing and 
Siding, Rib Fabric, Metal Culverts, 
etc. 


Write for Lath Booklet ““W.L.” 


Se PEDLAR PEOPLE Gacé 


TABLISHED 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont. and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
608 Tegler Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER: 318 Homer St. 


EVERYTHING IN SHEET: METAL 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 


VERY modern facility is employed 
by our skilled chain makers to 
produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying 
or power transmission. That is why many 
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Ea experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
a Chains. 
Ed ; : 
a And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
ie portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
% drive— every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money_paid 
= for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 
ls Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 
fa CANADIAN 
By LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 
2 FU OLONCO Sores oe ea ee ee Wellington and Peter Streets. 
, Montreal.................... ee seeeneneenees 10 St. Michael’s Lane 
‘7 Vancouver, B. C........A. RK. Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. 

; WeOvt lard - 2 ee ee eee eae Gink-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
he Seattle. 2.8 ee Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 lst Avenue South 


San Francisco...............-.--2------------200 Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 
839 
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THIS JS THE PLACE FOR 


Logging Engine 


.. and .. 


Locomotive 
Repairs 


. For many years we have specialized in repairing engines, locomotives, steam shovels, 
he etc., and our experience and good workmanship have given us a high reputation for 
this work. We will be glad to discuss your repair work with you. Anything from 
the smallest repair to complete rebuilding. 


1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing: 


| % ashington Iron Works Climax Manufacturing Company Marion Steam Shovel Company 
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ECONOMISE| 


by the use of | 


SMART- TURNER. PUMPS | | 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND ‘REQUIRE THE ~ 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. | 


BLOWER SYSTEMS FOR SHINGLE MILLS 


OUR BLOWER SYSTEM INSTALLATION MEANS 
A CLEAN MILL, A REDUCTION OF FIRE HAZ. 


RE EFFICIENT WORKMEN. = 
ed ae STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 


VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS 
LET US GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE AIR COMPRESSORS CUT GEARS 


JOHN K. MILLER CO, LTD. The Smart-Turner Machine Company | 


Limited 


580 Sixth Ave. West - Vancouver, B. C. Hamilton - Canada 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


A Range especially constructed 


to cope with the heavy demand of cooking many meals and with- 
standing the hard wear of the lumber camps. 


The “ALGOMA” 


with body of 14 gauge steel plate and top of extra heavy cast iron. 
Large oven and heavy copper reservoir. 


BURNS COAL OR WOOD—MADE IN THREE SIZES 
_MSClarys 
Head Office and Factories: London, Ont. 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 
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FOR NINETY-FOUR 
YEARS 


INEVERY f HOE UNDER EVERY 
KIND OF SUPREME CLIMATIC 


TIMBER 7 — CONDITION 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS 


Facts about the “TUGAWAY’”’ are gratis - 
fill in the Coupon - send it back, and 
we will mail you our illustrated booklet 


Containing full 
information about the - 


Gasoline LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| 
l 
Naturally you are interested in all methods of : ——— 
hauling economy. The ‘“Tugaway” Gasoline 
Logging Locomotive will live up to your high- | _ Please send me a copy of your 
est expectations. The facts are yours for the | “TUGAWAY” Booklet 
asking—get them without delay and form your ] 
| 
| 


Own opinion. 


Manufactured by 


WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS, LTD. 


66 Tenth St. o Wein Ben bo eS 
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Especially Built for the Logger The 


ew Marion 
Gasoline 


Electric Shovel 


on the only truly 
flexible crawling traction 


This last word Shovel embodies many advantages— 
these are a few of them: 


. No sparks. No fire risk. 


: . Uses one pail of water a day. 
The Model 21 “making the grade” in heavy digging 


1 
2 

Call or write us. We shall be glad to discuss right-of-way construction with you. 3. No Fuel transportation difficulties. 
4 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. eee ote. 
MARION, OHIO - ful, Simple. 

Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 
1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. . 


KILL FOREST FIRES 


the Forest and products mean in the woods cost the 
you kill its work and pros- taxpayer $450,000 
pay-roll perity for you last year 


KEEP DOWN TAXES 


a watch on your with the must pay for fighting 
camp-fire and all high cost of forest fires. 
lighted substances. carelessness! Reduce your share 
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LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products 


at Right Prices. d 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


\Orcin Jrow Yor fro 


VANCOUVERB:C 


For LUMBER 
CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose” 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 


Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 


THE CMILLAN | Be sce 


Increases Draft MI Air Space 

Self Cl i = 

igerosmeae Gable Top Grate Bar ape antes 
as 35% More 


Produces Hot, 
Clean Fire. 


Grate Area. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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The 


Logging 
Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


| GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER CANADA 


TRADE MARK te ick 
sranches: 
D. K. McLAREN LIMITED : Toronto, Ont. 194 West King Street 
5 St. John, N. B. 90 Germain Street 
Head Office and Factory Calgary, Alta.. 5 Gorman’s Limited 
Edmonton, Alta. : Gorman’s' Limited 
351 St. James Street, Montreal Vancouver, B. C.. -Gorman’s Limited; 1158 Homer St. 
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The CLARKE and STUART Company, Limited 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


We Tan our own leather and Box Printing and Stencil 


manta Inks and Rollers 
LUMBER HARNESS 
INKS IN ALL COLORS 
The R. M. Beal Leather Co. AND PERS SEDE 
Limited 
LINDSAY, ONT. ROLLERS 
AckiforiPriccs “Hercules”? Brand 


are Unequalled 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


WITH OUR INKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 


TWO PIECE 
3 THE GEOMETRICAL 
Brass and Aluminum BARTER COIN 


Trade Checks Columbia Printing lak | e280 


itation isnt pos- 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils sible. Sample if 


Automatic Counters for | and Roller Company you ask for it. 


Counting Logs We also make 
Time Checks, 
Manufacturers Sienetia’ “aaa 


_ Log Hammers 


Get Quotations from 


W. WwW. . Wilcox Manuf 
564-572 W. Randolph St. a aera es : 1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 367 W. Munroe Street - CHICAGO 


Finest Quality 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools Stirs 


Cant Hook and <—— 
|e 
The Standard Tools mes. Bay eavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


Boom Chains 

Pike Poles 

Skidding Tongues 
. Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. Pembroke, Ont. 


Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 
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| our own fac- 
| tory. 
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“Shay” Geared Locomotives 
“‘They Deliver the Goods’’ 


The ‘‘Shay ’’ Locomotive is built for 365 day operation, and is constructed on lines of maximum service for heavy duty work in logging camps. 
It will pay you to get in touch with operators now using the ‘‘Shay’’ locomotive in British Columbia. Write us for a list. 


Write for our catalogue 


Lima Rod Locomotives, Erie Shovels, Browning Cranes, Rails, Track Tools and 
Fastenings, Cars, Switch Materials, Structural Steel, General Repairs, Fabrication. 


ADEQUATE STOCK OF PARTS IN SEATTLE 


Hofius Steel & Equipment Company 


Hofius Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co. 


Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
Representatives for British Columbia 


TYEE MACHINERY COMPANY, LIMITED 177 “ysRanyie ISLAND 


We build trail- 
ers for any 


Il size truck. All 


T. & S. Tract- 
ors mean high- 
er efficiency in 


your mill yard. III 


They have 
Froven their | 


work done in 


worth. 
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PACIFIC COAST EDGER (Built in 60-in., 66-in. and 72-in. Sizes) DRIVING SIDE 
The entire frame, including upper housings, is cast The Edger is built to carry 32 inch saws, which will 
in one piece, insuring the greatest rigidity. cut stock 10% in. thick. 
Feed Rolls cut from selid steel. 
Press Rolls are 10 inches in diameter, operated by Saw Shifters are the easiest to operate, with per- | | 
10-in. steam cylinder. fectly solid clamping device. | | 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 


FEETECTESO CECE 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia | 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 


Canada 


Gormans, Limited 


Galatry S Edmonton A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 


Too 


PACIFIC COAST EDGERS 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


icilent Refuse 
eep Burner Going | - 


HE above is not a record of a — 

few days or a few weeks, but 4 

is the usual state in a mill | 
cutting 250,000 ft. per day with logs 
averaging about 18 inches diameter. 


The remarkable condition is due 
to the marvelous efficiency of the 
Waterous Super Resaw which is 
handling all the slabs and half logs 
in this aril 
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The Waterous super resaw han- : oH 
dles one slab at a time at high speed, 
consequently the sawyer is chang- 
ing gauge continuously and each 
slab is subjected to quick analysis. 


The feed is speeded faster than 
the man can get the slabs into the 
machine, leaving a space of about 
18 inches between the ends of the 
slabs and permitting the setter to 
change the size instantly so that 
every available inch of good lum- 
ber is obtained from each slab. 


In the Waterous super resaw the 
slab and the board. separate in- 
stantly by gravity, the slab falling 
on the slasher chains and the board 
going to. the edger. 


Why not investigate the wonder- 
ful possibilities of this machine? 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


‘Malson’ s Bank Building, Vancouver | Winnipeg, Man. 
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“King of the Woods Jr” 


CORDAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 
Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 
LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 
Selling Agents 


J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


THERE’S GOING TO BE A BIG 
DEMAND THIS FALL FOR 
THIS BEAUTIFUL VENEER 


WALLBOARD 


WRITE FOR A SET OF SAMPLES 
IMMEDIATELY — ASK FOR OUR 
FOLDER EXPLAINING THE 9 


Lamatco Special Finishes 


WRITE TODAY! Steaeseee eee mee 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Factory: 
New Westminster British Columbia 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B. C.) Ltd, | 


GEO, S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


175 CORDOVA ST. W. 


STRONG POWERFUL DURABLE 


DOES THE WORK OF TEN MEN 
Designed Specially for B. C. Loggers 
4B: GUARANTEED—6% H.P. ACTUAL TEST 


Made in Vancouver by 


PHONE: SEY. 14 


VANCOUVER, B.C i 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3 
CHICAGO, ILL. |7 
‘ 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER Z BRITISH ‘COLUMBIA | 
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THIS FIR GIANT MEASURED 417 FT. IN HEIGHT WITH A CLEAR 300 FT- TO THE FIRST LIMB. AT THE BUTT IT WAS 25 FT. THROUGH 


BARK 


16 


CS 


IN. THICK, 


“‘The Pioneer Authority”’ 


ITS CIRCUMFERENCE BEING 77 FT.; 207 FT. FROM THE GROUND ITS DIAMETER WAS 9  FEET~ 
VANCOUVER IN AUGUST '9S BY GEORGE CARY, WHO IS SEEN UPON THE LADDER: 
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“Hamilton” Machinery is built in 
a plant that has been specializing in 
High Grade Dependable Saw Mill, Pulp 
Mill and Hydraulic Turbine Equipment 
for over sixty years. We guarantee 


our products in material, design and 
workmanship to be the equal of any on 
the market, and to give perfect satisfac- 
tion wherever used. 


“Quality First” 


I) 


at 

+ 

; | ur OtTO 
i NO. 2 JACK WORKS 

K Saw Mill Saw Mill Hydraulic Power 
: Continued 

- Boom Chains Cooaaemce)) Plant 

4 Warping Anchors Engines (slide and piston 

ri Capstans for Warping valve) bala weer a 

2 Log Jacks Boilers ater eel Governors 
4 Lor Deck Equipment Feed Water Heaters Head Gate Hoists 

s B eis Mill 5 a Stop Log Winches 

4 me mat O Trash Racks 

| Log Carriages Pulp Mill 


Set Works (steam and 
hand 

Edgers 

Husk Frames 

Live Rolls and Drives 

Slashers 

Trimmers 

Cut-off Saws 

Lath Mill Machinery 

Shingle Mill Machinery 

Filing Room Machinery 

Resaws (circular) 

Hogs 

Drag Saws 

Gang Circulars 

Twin Circulars 

Steam Feeds 

Friction Feeds 

Transmission Machinery 

Haul-up and Transfer 
Chains 

Refuse Burners 

Conveyors 


Log Haul-Ups 
Pulp Wood Slashers 
Pulp Wood Conveyors 
Barking Drums 
Centrifugal Pulp Screens 

(horizontal and vertical) 
Pulp Grinders 
Centrifugal Stuff Pumps 

(Simplex, Duplex and 

Triplex) 
Stuff Pumps 
Jordan Engines 
Beating Engines 
Slusher Tanks 
Chippers 
Chip Crushers 
Chip Screens 

(rotary and flat) 

Digester Fittings 
Push Fans 
Agitator Drives 
Refuse Burners 
Transmission machinery 


Butterfly Valves 

Power Transmission 

Hand Power Travelling 
Cranes 

Steel Feeder Pipes 

Surge Tanks 


General 


Gray Iron Castings 


Brass Castings 


Special Machines built to 
order 

Patterns 

Structural Steel Work 

Transmission Machinery 

Steel Plate Work 

Tanks 

Standpipes 

Smoke Stacks 

Boiler Breechings 

Steel Pipe 

Steel Bins and Hoppers 


HORIZONTAL TWIN TURBINE 
IN OPEN FLUME 


William Hamilton Co., Limited 


AGENTS: 


J. L. Neilson & Co., Winnipeg, Man. 


E. G. Blackwell, 615 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


Peterboro, Ontario 


AUGUST, 1922 


STERLING 
QUALITY 


MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS cainy SAW 
QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Qualicy Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


ATKINS | 
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President, J. 0. TRETHEWEY Vice-Pres., S. D. TRETHEWEY 
Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. Mc@OWAN 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & 
DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


SCENE IN LIMITS—NOTE CLASS OF TIMBER 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR, HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


‘3 Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. . 


7 


: Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


Golden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Etc. 


We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 
our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. 


Our stock is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 
Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd. Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEW AN 
Chas. R. Skene 
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“The Finest Wood I’ve Ever 
Used for Interior Trim” 
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TUDY the quiet, refined grain effects shown in the above cut of a portion of 
Hemlock panelling in the new Exhibit of British Columbia Forest products 
in Toronto and you will understand one of the reasons for the above opinion 


nent ta? . 
5, 8,8,8,8,8,8, 


o, 


expressed by one of Eastern Canada’s leading contractors after he had 
used Western Hemlock for the first time. 


Other reasons are its freedom from splitting, ease of working and the fact 
that it can be stained and finished to give any desired effect. 


Western Hemlock is still to be “discovered” by a large number of users. With 
use it is bound to prove one of British Columbia’s most popular woods. 
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For Further Particulars apply to 
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B. C. Lumber Commissioner Chief Forester _» Agent General of B. C. 
51 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada Victoria, B.C: 1-3 Regent St., London, S.W.1, Eng. 
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AND SONS LIMITED 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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British Columbia 
Lumber Shingles Timbers 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS OF 


FLOORING MOULDINGS CASING 
CEILING BASE FINISH 
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| Associated Timber Exporters 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


909 Metropolitan Building . Vancouver, B.C. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ‘“‘ASTEXO.” CODES: BENTLEY’S, WESTERN UNION, A.B.C. 


SALES MEDIUM FOR EXPORT OUTPUT OF LUMBER MILLS OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


=) Our shipping facilities are such, that we can ship to any port in the world 
a reached by deep sea vessels and can give quickest possible shipping despatch. 
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; Western Hemlock Douglas Fir 


British Columbia Western Hemlock, with its Unequalled for length, size, strength and 
great strength, light weight, ease of working, || beauty of finish. Especially adapted for struc- 
: beautiful grain and enduring qualities has || tural uses, railway ties, bridge construction and 
et gained a high place in the world’s greatest used extensively for flooring, dimension ma- 
lumber markets. terial and inside finish. 
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ALL OTHER WOOD PRODUCTS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Duncan Lumber Company 


LIMITED 


CAR MATERIAL 
RAILROAD LUMBER 
TIMBERS 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BRANCHES 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quality FON 8 ee i tty | = oli Our Service 
Counts i ee me Breeds Business 


When years and hard wear are in the One car order gets same attention as 


balance. the big Shipment. 


We are supplying a fine stock of Pine, Fir, Larch, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock and practically every detail in Western wood and Mountain 
Stock, and are in a position to make immediate shipment. Our quotations and our service are unexcelled. Try us at once and you will 


be glad to try us again. y r 
Write, phone or wire for our prices—giving an idea of your specific needs. 


e e 
We are exclusive agents for Birnie Domestic Drum- 
heller Coal for all household purposes in lump, stove irnie um er & Oa O 

or nut. Also for Canmore steam semi-anthracite, ; ® 


the most powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. LIMITED 


Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Yes—there are Grades and Sizes of 
Lamatco Veneer Wallboard for every 
use—for from Panelling Garage In- 
teriors to accomplishing the most ela- 
borate wood-panel effects in Dining 
Room, Bedroom, Lounge or Den. 
Wherever Lamatco Veneer Wallboard 
is used, satisfaction is enjoyed. It is 
the only Natural Wood Product of its 
kind, enjoying a reputation unmarred 
by a single negative detail. Lamatco 
offers your selling activities a rich re- 
ward in profits, because the demand 
it enjoys is increasingly persistent. Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 


Piling, any Length 


Capilano Timber Co. Limited 
LAMINATED MATERIALS CO.., LTD ° Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 


Head Office and Factory: and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 
New Westminster - - - British Columbia Phone No. Van 781 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


WRITE TO US FOR 
FULL DEALER INFORMATION 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
c d Pili the following points: . 
edar 1 ling RAINY RIVER BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. « ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 
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H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 


a 
LIMITED 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S LEADING LUMBER EXPORTERS 


VANCOUVER - - £-JBRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 


: 
| 
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DOUGLAS FIR (Oregon Pine), SILVER SPRUCE, CREOSOTED RAILWAY 
SLEEPERS, GREEN RAILWAY SLEEPERS, CEDAR LOGS AND 
SAWN LUMBER, WESTERN HEMLOCK, WESTERN 
PINE, BOX SHOOKS 


CABLE ADDRESS: “HARMAGC,” VANCOUVER. Agents UNITED KINGDOM AND EUROPE 


USE ANY CODE CANUSA TRADING CO., LTD. 
101 Salisbury House, London, E.C, 2, England 


| ENGELMANN WHITE 


; Bo apacity UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED SoBe on 


100,000 Feet S P R U > EF Manufacture 


LUMBER (Air Dried) LATH 


hx 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
: sta Manufacturers = a 
” ? oe or Specialties 
I e manufacture bo astern ° = 
i and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, 
: to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling 
\ 20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply”’ Resawn Boards 
ria U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 
| QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 
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“IDEAL” FARM FENCE. 
IS MADE TO LAST 
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From whom are your 
Farmer customers going to 
buy their Fencing and Barb Wire 
this coming fall? You supply them 
with fence posts. What would be the ex- 
tra cost to throw on a few rolls of fencing or 
a dozen spools of barb wire. What would be 
your increase in overhead—your increase in 
sales—in profit? 


Think it over. 


Attractive wall hanger just printed to- 
gether with complete price list mailed upon 
request. We sell to legitimate dealers 
only. ; 


Ideal Fence and Spring Company of Canada 
; | LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . - WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Bit ~ ‘ 
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ON THE FARM 


WALKS, FOUNDATIONS 
AND FLOORS 


‘What the Farmer can do with Concrete’ 


k is of real help to the farmer. 


If you know any farm-owner who has not read 
and used it, send us his name. He will use lots of 
cement—and he will likely buy it from you. 
Every cement dealer should have a few copies 
of this book on hand. We will be glad to send 
you a Supply upon request. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, Limited 


2200 Canada Cement Company Bldg. 
Phillips Square MONTREAL 


Sales Offices at 


4 Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


ICONCRETE 


IFOR PERMANENCE) 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading 
Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. 


H. S. GALBRAITH 


CO., LIMITED 


Specialists in 


Western Lumber 


Wrile us for your granary requirements. 


REPRESENTING 


The Forest Mills of B. C. and British Columbia Mills 
Timber & Trading Co. 


Mountain Pine & Larch—“Quality’’ Coast Stocks. 


H. S. Galbraith Co. 


LIMITED 


Electric Chambers Winnipeg, Man. 


V. HYDE BAKER President. 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, 


PINE — 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


High Grade Pine 


QUALITY 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


We are specially well 
equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: — 1212 Standard Bank Building 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SEATTLE OFFICE: OPERATIONS: 


1020 White Building i rs Cc. 
, le i. 


British Columbia Timber 


Loggers of 
Fir 
Cedar 
- Hemlock 


C. D. McNAB, Manager. 
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Arrange Early for Space. 


RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Vancouver Office: 106 Winch Building, Hastings West. 
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IS BUILT INTO EVERY 


McClary’s Algoma Range 


sacibeniben inde Oe ke ee as 


Rugged Strength — 


I T’s hardly possible to estimate the wearing abilities of this sturdy Range. 


It is built purposely for the strenuous usage which camp life demands. 
Every exposed part is rigidly strengthened, the interior is clamped to- 
gether, corners re-inforced, and heavier material placed where the strain 
is greatest. Those in use bear testimony to the long life and definite satis- 
faction McClary’s Algoma Range gives, without exception, to every user. 


McClary’s Algoma is made in one simplified body style only, but with 
five different styles of cooking top. Top is all cast with steel body, all bolted 
and rivetted together, with joints sealed airtight with asbestos wool. A drop 
oven door and sets firmly, when open, on wrought iron supports. Choice of 
ae aaa three section cast-iron for wood or universal flat dump grates 

or coal. 


Linings in the “Firebox.” A special pocket extension at the back of 
the Firebox allows the use of wood 28 inches long. 


a Oven—Smallest size 16 inches wide, largest 35 inches—choose yours 
today. . 


M‘Clarys 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B. » Hamilton, 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 
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NORWAY PINE --- WHITE PINE 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


ee 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


y Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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|| FALL REPAIRS "Seoaen 


LUMBER IS SLOW IN ARRIVING 


Be sure of having the stock your customers need, 
when they need it, by sending us your order now. 


The FOSS LUMBER CO. Limited | 


(Established 1905) WINNIPEG, MAN. 


_ 


| : . 
: Campbell River Lumber Co. S h 1 n g I es 


White Rock, B. C. and 


Bevel 
Siding 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


ve MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
| PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


chai men iekiins 2 abate okioor oeice ee 


| nas ; ° oun Ef 
: Westminster Mill) 
: eee Company ) 

ze 706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 

$ R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 

F Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. | 
z eer SS || McLaren Lumber Company | 
_ | FIR TIMBERS BLAIRMORE, Als, | 
at OUR SPECIALTY Manufacturers of superior grades of 

ii Spruce Lumber 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line ————_—__—_—_— Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 


Our Specialty: “QUALITY and SERVICE” | 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


| SIDNEY MILLS L1D. naar 


Fir—Spruce— Pine 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK Red Cedar Shingles 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER A wire to us, gets results 


Timms, Phillips & Co., Ltd. 


Our Motto: ‘The Best of Its Kind.’”’ Prompt Shipment 


Guaranteed. 


HUNDREDS —— 
Grand Rapids Vapor Kilns 


ARE GIVING 


SATISFACTION 


IN “QUALITY” LUMBER DRYING THROUGHOUT CANADA 


THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Western Vapor Kiln Company 


HOGE BUIL DING aE eee SLEW ED 


Yorkshire Building - VANCOUVER 
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CARGO SPECIALISTS 


Water or Rail. Capacity 150,000 Feet per Day. Cut from British Columbia’s Finest Timber. 
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‘ Ell 0000 ALBERNI-PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY,S PLANT AT PORT ALBERNI A 


ALSO SHIPPING OUR SHARE OF PRAIRIE ORDERS 


: ALBERNI-PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Head Office: PORT ALBERNI Winnipeg Representative: BEN H. BABBITT 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 
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ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 


| Buve RK BOOTS ae QUARTERED OAK 


MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
|s H O k 'p A es ic S PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 
In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply 3% inch thick. 


Thatithe wellickod woke Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
man does better work has 60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


been proven in camps where 
Copeland Shoepacks are PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


worn by the men. 


Comfortable and properly H & | E d 
shaped, this footwear meets ay O. t . 
every demand of the man in Woodstock Ss Ontario 
the bush who 


wants the ut- 


most durabil- 


ity, as well as ALWAYS READY 


ease in wear- 


ing. || TO SHIP PROMPTLY 
i 


Lumber, 


Shingles 


Cody Bevel 
Siding 


Meet the demand for 
superior 1 um bermen’s 
-shoepacks and work 
boots by laying in a 
| stock of the ‘“COPE- 
it LAND” line. Our cata- 
‘| logue, fully illustrated, 


awaits your inquiry. 


Made with a 10 inch 
Hl | black, smooth grain 
i} Chrome upper. English 

welted sole of No. 1 
sole leather. Heavy out- 
side counter. An ex- 

ceptionally strong, ser- 
viceable boot for log- 
i 


— CHAPMAN LUMBER CO’Y 
Be cpeland Shoe Pack Co. Ltd. oot ee 


MIDLAND, ONTARIO WINNIPEG - - . MANITOBA 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
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EASTERN PINE 


STRAIGHT CARS DIMENSION & SHIPLAP 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


i) 


Winnipeg Representatives for Adams River Lumber Co. Ltd. CHASE, B. C. 


Lockhart, Westcott Lumber Co. Limited 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 


ee 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
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Increased Capacity to Special Attention to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Manufacture and 
Grading. Our Motto: 
“Quality First” 


“ + 
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Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of # 
CLEAR FIR _ SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 4 
gisedit ial Soe Send in Your Enquiries 


CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 


CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 


: COMMERCIAL ARTISTS: 
S(OLOR- — 


Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
TY bs SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 


EASTERN OFFICES 
Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto " 
Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
_j. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. 
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MILKSTOCK — Order from your jobber or direct from us. 
TRUMILK—Order direct from us. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


All the milk dishes 


your men will want— 
miles away from a cow 


ih (ewan or Trumilk in your storehouse will give you a 
chance to make a number of mighty fine dishes that will be 
liked by the men when they are ready for chow. 


Trumilk will serve every purpose of good pasteurized milk, 
because that is all it is—pure, fresh pasteurized milk in pow- 
dered form. When you restore the water, the milk is ready to 
use. Milkstock is skimmed milk—powdered, and Trumilk is 
whole (full cream) milk—powdered. 


They will not sour, because you mix up only what is needed 
for each meal. Write to us for information on powdered whole 


(full cream) milk. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ont. 


319 Craig Street, W., 132 James Avenue, E. 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver 


CAMPERS 


The woods are yours to 
enjoy, but only if you 
keep them green. 


at Your Fires Out 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company | 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding Mixed Cars 


Send 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


Quality Service 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. 


DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER 


22, 7 yy 
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Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


CANADA PERMANENT 


PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


Dominion-wide 


Sixty-Seven Years’ 
Organization 


Successful Experience 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Paid Up Capital and Reserves $14,250,000 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Under the same Directorate and Management 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST 
COMPANY 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve $1,140,000 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


Our experience and organization, with our reliability and strength, ensure 
safety and efficiency in the administration or management of Estates 
or Investments. 


Specialists in all branches of Trust Company Service. 
Solicited. 


B. C. BRANCH 


Cc. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING 
432 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER 


Enquiries 


GEO. I. LEGATE, Manager 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Mills at: 


Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


G British Columbia umes 


E 
GENOA 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. 


Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Phone Sey. 1545 508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 


CEDAR _*FIR SPRUCE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 1/4 
are FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 


\> ee ZED DIMEN. FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 
SION, ALSO DIMEN- 
SION AND BOARDS IN Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 
THE ROUGH. Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


CRUISES ESTIMATES TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 
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- Gasoline Power Ross Carrier 


Cut Your Handling Costs 


AT MILL, YARD OR DOCK BY USING A 


Gasoline or Electric 


This carrier with the Ross unit method of loading is 
the key to the most efficient, most economical and 
most elastic yard handling system in existence. 


MAKES HANDLING EASY 


It solves the problem of handling lumber and tim- 
bers quickly without the use of dollies, horses, mules 
or tram cars and with fewer men. It automatically 
loads and unloads and transports to any desired loca- 
tion from two to three thousand feet of lumber without 
the driver leaving his seat. Less than ten seconds are 
required to load or unload, while the Carrier itself 
speeds from place to place from eight to fifteen miles 
per hr. The Ross system of ‘straddling’ the load permits 
easy handling of loads of any length, timbers one hun- 
dred feet long being handled readily. Material to be 
transported is piled on two simple bolsters and any 
number of loads may be in preparation at the same 
time at convenient points in your plant. The Carrier 
operated by one man simply takes them away when 
ready. 


A STURDY GASOLINE CARRIER 


Our gasoline Carrier, No. 11, uses a Continental J-4 
motor with Fuller Transmission assembled as a unit 
power plant. It will make 15 miles per hour with- 
out excessive engine speed. The motor equipment in- 
cludes self-starter, generator, storage battery, oil pres- 
sure gauges, Ammeter, governor and magneto. | 


The transmission case is provided on its side with a 
power take off for operating the hoist. This has a 
sliding gear that is shifted into mesh by a convenient 
lever and when in operation drives a shaft carrying 
two leather-faced cone frictions, one for hoisting and 
one for lowering. These frictions, engaged by a single 
hand lever, respond quickly and provide a sensitive 


hoist. Ball thrust bearings are used. An automatic — 


device stops the hoist at the upper and lower limits 
of travel. 


Both the Gasoline and the Electric Carriers are distinguished for their rugged construction and enormous strength. 
All four wheels steer, giving a short turning radius and enabling the Carrier to be used in congested places. | 


Whatever form of equipment you are using now to handle your lumber, it will pay you to investigate the Ross 
Carrier. The Gasoline Carrier can be used any place and the Electric is especially adapted to mills or plants where 


electric power can be had cheaply for charging the batteries. 


Send in the coupon below for descriptive literature and complete specifications. 


Distributors 


Murry Jacobs Co. 


Seattle, U.S. A. 
Factory: BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


69 Columbia Street - - 


Murry Jacobs Co., Seattle, U.S.A. 


I Please send full details about Ross 
f Carriers. 
We are especially interested in: 
[ ( ) Gasoline 
( ) Electric. 
{ Namie ») 22. i 2 eee ee Tees See 
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VANCOUVER LUMBER CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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OUR FACILITIES FOR QUICK SHIPMENTS, OUR RECOGNIZED EFFICIENCY IN 
CAREFUL GRADING AND MANUFACTURING AND OUR RELIABILITY ARE 


INCLUDED IN OUR QUOTATIONS. CONSIDER THEIR WORTH BEFORE 
PLACING YOUR ORDERS. 


The Super 


Spruce Lumber 


Growing, as it does, on the mountain sides high 
up in the scenic Canadian Rockies of Interior 
British Columbia, our Englemann Spruce is the 
softest and lightest of Spruces—more closely 
resembling White Pine than any other lumber. 


a Maturing under favorable climatic conditions 
i and a high altitude ‘“Moyie” Spruce is unusually 
a slow growing—developing an extremely close, 


straight grain and soft, even texture. Heart 
wood and sap wood are blended so they are 
hardly distinguishable. 


Ask us to tell you more about this remarkable 
wood. 


After more than two years of preparation and 
ii the expenditure of a large amount of capital to 
4 | insure a proper and well manufactured product, 


. we are ready to furnish you with our “Moyie” 
a Super-Spruce. 


it B. C. SPRUCE MILLS LIMITED 
i ‘MOYIE”’ WHITE SPRUCE AND PINE 
LUMBERTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


wind 


. WILSON, PRESIDENT, WAUSAU, wis. WALTER ALEXANDER, DIRECTOR, WAUSAU, WIS. 
. E. FOSTER, VICE-PRESIDENT, WAUSAU, WIS. W. H. BISSELL, DIRECTOR, WAUSAU, wis. 

. McCULLOUGH, SECRETARY, WAUSAU, WIS. JOHN F. ROSS, DIRECTOR, WAUSAU, WIS. 

. WOODSON, TREASURER, WAUSAU, WIS. Cc. C. YAWKEY, DIRECTOR, WAUSAU, WIS. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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a = see SPRUCE 

SPARS AND AD 
(i HEMLOCK 
LONG TIMBERS 
LUMBER 
Furnished on Short Bty 

i ; Fir Finish a Specialty 
3 Notice 
4 VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCt IVER.B.C. 
A OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 
# Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 
y H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
2 706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 
1 Our Air Dried Western Pine 


and Larch Has No Superior 
Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CO., LTD. 


WYCLIFFE, B. C. 


Sales Agents: McDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 


Volume 19. 


British Columbia 


HE first inception of the timber industry of British Columbia 

i was doubtless back in the days when the Spaainards, whose 

names so liberally yet dot our coast line, were still exploring up 

~ and down these shores. Certain it is that the wonders of the British 

Columbia trees greatly impressed Captain Vancouver and his contem- 
poraries, particularly as regards their adaptability for spars. 


la The first lumber sawed in the Province was likely that sawn in 

_ the saw-pit of Fort St. James in 1806. The first step in building any 
Hudson’s Bay Fort was always the construction of a saw-pit, which 
was operated by two men. All sourdough Alaskans are very familiar 
with this method of manufacturing lumber. Two good men will cut 
_anywhere from one to two hundred feet a day of ten hours. They 
will also never forget the work. 


The first frame building to be erected exclusively of lumber sawn 
by a mill was one in Victoria Fort, which was completed and used as an 


office in 1849. 


At Fort Rupert shakes were made and exported to the Sandwich 
Islands. During the same period, 1827 to 1860, sugar barrels were 
made at Langley and shipped to the Islands. Most of these barrels 
came back filled with sugar. Barrels were also made for the cran- 
berry trade, many of which were exported. Many hundreds of small 
salmon barrels were also made each year. During this time there was 
also developed a considerable trade in spars, these came principally 
from around Sooke. 


The first machine operated sawmill in the province was started in 
_ 1848 by the Hudson’s Bay Company at Mill Stream, just above Par- 
| son’s Bridge. The old drift bolts used to secure the mill can still be 
| seen in the bedrock on the first bench of the creek, and the flume dug in 
| the earth and rocks is still distinct. 
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The Original Muir Brothers Sawmill at Sooke 


Some Historical Highlights on the 


‘Timber Industry 


Being a Few Sketches of the Inception and Development of the Same 


(By THE EDITOR) 
(Copyright in Canada, August, 1922, by Henry C. Copeland) 


A millwright named Fenton was brought from England to build 
this mill, but before he was finished the lure of the California goldfields 
overcame him, so he quit and went south. It was necessary to bring 
out another man to finish the work and a mill wright named Parsons 
was sent over. He brought with him the machinery for a grist mill 
which was added to the installation. 


In November of that year the mill was completed and cut a con- 
siderable amount, for those days, of deals that were exported to San 
Francisco, where they brought $80 per thousand feet in gold dust. 


- After some months of this work a part of the machinery broke that 


could only be replaced in England, forcing the mill to close. Before the 
new part arrived it was found that the amount of water in Mill Stream 
was only sufficient in the winter to run the mill, and a new location was 
looked for. 


A proper site could not be found near Victoria and it was decided 
to build the new mill at Craigflower bridge. The planing mill and 
grist mill were erected there in 1853. The lumber mill at Mill Stream 
was kept in operation only when the water conditions were favorable. 


The next mill appears to have been started by Mr. Hancock at 
Cape Flattery, “Alberni,” in 1850. Fairfax Moresby, R.A. & C. in C., 
in a report to the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated the 3rd of July, 
1851, says, “There is something like the beginning of a settlement at 
Sooke—they are erecting a saw mill there.” 


In 1851 a company was organizd, among the shareholders of which 
were Douglas, Finlayson, Todd, Tolmie and a few others. The com- 
pany was named the Vancouver Island Steam Saw Mill Company and 
the mill was to have been erected at Cordova Bay, but the site was 
changed to Albert Head. Through some force of circumstances, likely 
because of lack of knowledge of the business the project proved a failure 
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and was abandoned in 1856 without ever having produced any lum- 
ber. The shareholders lost their entire investments. 


In 1854 a mill was started on Salt Springs River, about 600 yards 
from Nanaimo Fort. It began operation in April of that year. The 
logs were hauled to the mill by oxen sent from Victoria. 


In 1855 the Muir’s were taking out spar timber at Sooke, which 
was exported to England by the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is sug- 
gested that the mill that they operated there was the mill of the Van- 
couver Island Steam Saw Mill Company, but this is not likely, and in 
any event its output was negligible. 


A letter of James Duncan shows that he purchased the mill of the 
V.I.S. S. M. C. in 1857 and other data indicates that Messrs. Duncan 
and George bought the steam mill of Muir Bros. at Sooke in 1864. 


In August 30, 1954, the foundation was started for the Craig- 
flower school. The lumber was sawed at the Craigflower mill and 
rafted across the bay to the school site. This building was constructed 
of Douglas fir and still stands today in a fine state of preservation. The 
total cost of the building, including the clearing of the land, was about 
$500. 

At this time there was located at Craigflower a saw mill, threshing 
machine, flour mill, bakery for making hard bread for the navy, lime 
kiln, brick kiln, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop and general store. 


In 1857 J. D. Pemberton makes a report to the crown in which he 
states he has observed “Douglas pines 23 to 27 feet in circumference.” 
In September, 1860, L. A. Silvestre duPerron, civil engineer, third sec- 
tion Toulon, France, writes of “Vancouver” Pine and says “the prin- 
cipal qualities of this wood is a flexibility and tenacity of fibre rarely 
met in trees of such age. They may be bent and twisted several times 
without breaking.”’ He found by tests that this timber was the superior 
of any used at that time for spars. 


That the shingle men had their troubles with “substitute roofing” 
even in those far off times is shown by an advertisement in the British 
Colonist of August Ist, 1859, of “A New Shipment of Roofing Slate 
just Arrived.” 


That the present day market troubles of the lumber manufacturers 
are also products of the olden days is indicated by an item in the same 
paper in which a writer at Yale, B. C., complains that he has to pay 
$70 a thousand for lumber at Yale, while at Hope it is selling at $40.00. 


Following we reproduce a letter written by William Banfield, to the 
Colonial Secretary at Victoria: 
Somass, Alberni Canal, 


; Sept. 6th, 1860. 
To the Colonial Secretary, 
Honored Sir,— 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
23rd ult. through Capt. Stamp. 


Thave to inform you for the information of his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, that Capt. Stamp arrived here on the lst inst., and Gilbert Sproat, 
Esq., with twelve mechanics, oxen and merchandise per Colonial Schooner 
“Meg-Merilies” and on the following day proceeded to make a treaty 
with the natives—Sheshat Tribe—and it is with much satisfaction I am 
enabled to state to you, sir, that an arrangement amicable and satisfac- 
tory has been effected between the above named gentlemen and the 
chiefs of the Sheshat tribe. The land selected for a mill site and build- 
ings was quietly ceeded to him after some slight hesitation on the part 
of the natives in immediately removing their lodges from the spot. 


It was not their usual camping ground, but since the first working 
party came down they erected temporary lodges. 


Captain Stamp made them a present of some 50 Bkt., muskets, mo- 
lasses and food, trinkets, etc. I explained to the chiefs the nature of 
Captain Stamp’s settling among them, which they thoroughly compre- 
hend, and at present profess entire satisfaction. 


_ I likewise, sir, told them it was by the express desire of His 
Excellency the Governor that settlement of white people among them was 
allowed and that any injury or annoyance on their part to whites would 
be visited with chastisement; also that whites would not be permitted 
to wantonly injure them. They put much confidence in Capt. Stamp, 
seeing the nature of his settlement is for a permanency. 


I could not get them to remove to their old encampment, conse- 
quently I put them on the place which I bought from them, or made 
an exchange for a few blankets in February last. 


The Schooner “Woodpecker” arrived here on the 26th ult. after a 
passage of 140 days from England, bringing four single men, two mar- 
ried men and their wives, one child, machinery and general merchandise; 
the settlement numbers at present some 40 white people. 
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Buildings, sir, are progressing rapidly and the place assuming quite — 
a civilized aspect. a 

I made a journey of two days through what I termed in a former — 
communication the Yucaltat Valley. It proved to be a large lake some 
thirty miles in length running in a westerly direction, a continuation of — 
the lake which Mr. Horn first explored and which terminates in a small 
river and merely separates by a minor mountain from the lake Okeman, — 
in the Clayquot district, a very rough tracing I have enclosed, although 
inaccurate as regards distances, will convey very nearly the position and 
formation of the Clayquot and Alberni waters, the former, sir, I am 
intimate with, long antecedently to this time, but no agricultural land — 
exists on the lake I have visited and marked in the sketch Ah-nuck-lah. 


The Craigflower School. The First Building Built of Sawn Lumber in 
British Columbia. Built in 1854 of Douglas Fir and Stands Today ~~ 
in Perfect Condition. ‘{ 


There is another very large lake adjoining this, which I also tried 
to explore since Captain Stamps has been down, in company with him, 
but the river we found too rapid for canoes, but a trail connects both 
lakes some three-fourth of a mile, which I shall try at some future time, 
but the waters of this lake Mah-howelth, must extend almost to the Gulf. 
of Georgia, if the Indians’ description is correct, but I am doubtful of — 
any extent of agricultural lands—but cranberry marshes exist to some” 
extent. 


An American vessel has been trading on the coast. I have sent — 
her name and master’s name, sir, to Captain Nagle. I did not see the — 
vessel, but was informed of it by the master of the Meg Merriles. I 
fancy, sir, a warning from Captain Nagle, would prevent a recurrence — 
of the case. The vessel was named the Elizabeth, master’s name Mel- 
ville, trading usually from Puget Sound to Victoria. 


= at 

I have no further particulars to inform you of, sir, and I shall 

dt all in my simple means towards quiet and peaceful settlement. Trust-_ 
ing to your generousness for any errors, I am, honored sir, 4 
a 


Your very obedient servant, = 


WILLIAM BANFIELD. 


W. A. G. Young, Esq., 
Colonial Secretary, Government House, Victoria. 


N.B.—I do not intend coming up for some months, but I should like 
to bring the most influential men of the Sheshat tribe for his Excellency 
to see. I am inclined to think it would have a good effect. 


The chief is not worth bringing. He would try to impede settlement, 
but the next in rank, an excellent Indian, has done all toward the quie 
and easy arrangement of matters at present—W.G.B. |} 


In the spring of 1861 a dispatch from Port Alberni by Captain 
R. C. Mayne, F.R.G.S., R.N., speaks of the great flag staff at Kew Gar- 
dens, London, England, which was cut in Somas Valley. This valley 
was under lease to the saw mill company. At this time the Port Alberni 
mill was spoken of as “by far the largest and most important in the 
colony. It employed English laborers and used English machinery. It 
had two gangs of ‘saws with a capacity of 18,000 feet of plank daily.” 


The high prices obtainable in Melbourne also indicated that this mill 
manufactured its lumber in the best manner. The advantages of Van- 
couver Island over Puget Sound as an export lumber market was also 
commented on by the same authority on account of “Its accessibility 
and the fact that its isolation is such that the men cannot desert.” 

1 
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B In 1863 the lumber received coastwise for consumption in Victoria 
was: 


; From Alberni Mills (Anderson & Company) W000... 1,000,000 
is Brom Cowicham Mills (W. Ps Sayward): ..W0.0.0.3.000001.... 1,666,000 
ee iron sooke Mills (Muir & Company) ou... 00. 100,000 


F 2,766,000 
ca In 1865 Mathew Macfie wrote: “It is now universally admitted that 
_ Vancouver Island and British Columbia produce the best qualities of 

_ timber in the world. The Douglas fir was brought into notice first 
about 1828 by the Horticultural Society in London who were favored 

with seeds from the eminent collector whose name it bears.” 

Arthur Harvey, in 1867, comments on the value of Douglas Pine for 
spar timber. At this time lumber was being shipped to Australia, 
Be oridwich Islands, China and South America. 

In 1861 Anderson & Company entered the saw mill business on Bar- 
clay Sound. 

It will be interesting as showing the products and quantities of the 
' mills of those days to compare the output from Alberni in 1862 
and 1863. 


Quantity 
i Description 1862 1862 Increase 
1) Eee 500,000 600,000 100,000 
FS A 990 1,300 400 
Salt 157) BEN) Ce ere 370 470 100 
p Fish O03 5) 193 239 46 
Skins and Furs, KGS E et 11 33 22 
_ VANCOUVER ISLAND 
= No. Cap. Cost 
BS mame of Mill Location Saws 24hr. Power Thou. $ Owner 
MeeBarclay) SO.) -..-...-..---..-.---.- PAD eRNY siete cess. een. 6 100M Steam 120 Sproat & Co. 
Be Giemaimus) 2-5. Dyenmeaie ssl ss 2 1 Water 5 Kennear 
| CGE ee MIME DME Gy 2.22s6----aae 1 4M Water 2 Geo. Asken 
_ Mill Stone @reeke 25:22... Van, ‘Coal. Co... ...-3 14M Water ieavean.wooalicos 
& PemeUNV LSA) 2.222.----- 22-2. 2------ Sayward’s ............2 10M Water 14 W. T. Sayward 
MeeSOOKC Har, -2-<..---2.-0sc-n0--2:-- Wives cca (Olea) Seas: 2 8M Steam 8 Muir & Co. 
poping AYU) Ane eee Gameron!s” ~22:..5-:--2 15M Water 20 Hon. D. Cameron 
I | MAINLAND 
feeeurrard Inlet -................... TER KCHN CoS) eee 6 80M Steam 120 B. C. Co.’s 
murrara Inlet .--...:..-s.0-..:. Moody, “& .Coz--....-. 5 o0M Water 35 Moody & Co. 
i Btodge’s Mat -.-.2-2--..-1.-2.... ENO GEOS) fei ieca 1 15M Water 2% Hodges 
2: ew Westminster -....... ... MOOG Ss. (we st 4 25M Steam 36 Moody & Co. 
Wild alo UsGig (Os) peepee amas Wood & Angel 1 7M Water 7 Wood & Angell 
ow late (IRs a Sey SA ie ee 1 5M Water 


During the years ending 1870 about 60 million feet of rough and 
_ dressed Douglas fir and 3,500 shingles, lath, pickets, etc., were exported. 
In the early eighties one writer in speaking of the timber resources 
of British Columbia makes the statement that, ‘‘there is a supply suffi- 
_ cient for hundreds of years readily accessible to the water of the finest 
_ ete. timber,” and now we are planning reaforestation and conservation 
and wondering how long we can make the supply hold out in the face 
of the increased demands upon our timber bodies. 
ie In 1897 the number of mills in the province had increased to over 
_ eighty and with a capacity of 2,000,000 feet B.M. per day. The fol- 
_ lowing table will serve to show how the growth took place: 
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Year No. of Mills Daily Capacity Lumber Cut M Ft. 
1888 25 769 31,869 
1889 30 1089 43,852 
1890 41 1343 AO NF 
1891 of, 1796 83,109 
1892 57 1752 64,187 
1893 60 1785 60,588 
1894 66 1786 64,498 
1895 77 1815 112,885 
1896 85 1903 112,957 


About this time the Nicaragua Canal is spoken of as a potential 
increased outlet for B. C. lumber. 

In 1865 the first of the real development of British Columbia tim- 
ber began on a considerable scale. Captain Stamp, with Anderson Bros., 
who had been operating at Alberni, came to Burrard Inlet and built a 
saw mill. Much of the machinery for this mill was brought from the 
Alberni Mill. This new mill was called the Hastings Mill. In 1870 
Messrs. Alexander and Beecher came into control of this property and 
about 1886 John Hendry entered the concern as general manager and 
continued in that position until his death. 


With the advent of the Hastings Mill the export lumber trade of 
B. C. began to look up and when the Chemainus mill, under the man- 
agement of E. J. Palmer, entered the field in 1893, when the mill was 
completed, the export side of B. C. lumber began to assume important 
proportions. The Chemainus mill since 1898 has cut and shipped each 
year not less than 30 million feet a year and the high mark for the 
annual shipments was 48 million feet. 


The improvements in methods of logging, milling and shipping 
have, of course, made wonderful changes. One of the oldest and most 
successful men in the industry, referring to the methods of logging 
from the days when “bulls” were used, then horses, then donkey en- 
gines with horse haul backs, on down to the present days of high-lead 
and sky-line operations, closed his remarks by adding ‘“‘and each im- 
provement increased the cost.’’ However, that may be, the cocts in 
every branch of the trade have increased. 


It is claimed that the first adaption of steam to logging in B. C. 
was in 1875, when two old traction engines brought from England 
for use in freighting to the Cariboo, were brought to Vancouver by the 
Hastings Mill Company and used to haul the logs from Kitsilano. The 
most advanced development in power for logging is in the use of elec- 
trically operated machinery. 

The transportation of logs has undergone most marked changes as 
the tracts most accessible have been cut off until now logs in many 
instances are hauled five or ten miles or even further, over heavy lines 
of railroad and dumped into the water from where they are frequently 
towed distances in excess of two hundred miles to the point where they 
are to be manufactured. 

In writing the above it was our purpose to look back for a few 
moments and consider the seed, as it were, from which our great indus- 
try has sprung. It is to be hoped that some day there will be written 
an authentic and detailed story of the growth and exploitation of this 
important natural resource. 


TUCK in a hole in the portage road 
With a wheel bogged out of sight, 

A greenhorn skinner with a six-horse team 
Watched the dusk merge into night 

He was far from camp; he was out of grub; 
He had yelled till his lungs were sore; 

Not a horse in the six-up would tighten a tug, 
They had hauled till they'd haul no more. 


Then round the bend by the big pine stump 
Came a string team a-swingin’ along, 
And the man om the load filled the woods as he passed 
With a rollicking log-camp song. 
“Hello there, kid, you're sure some stuck,” 
And he swung from the load to the ground. 
“Let me take a pull at that deadhead bunch.” 
Then he took a mooch around— 


A-liftin’ a collar to straighten a pad, 
A-buckliw a hame strap tight. 

Then he climbed to the seat with a lilt on his lips 
And a tilt to his old clay pipe. 

An armful of ribbons he pulled off the break 
And straightened one by one, 

Then he spoke to a leader, “Tread up on that line, 

You bat-eyed son of a gun. 


THE SKINNER 


“What's that wheeler’s name? Come alive there, Pete!” 
And he dropped the shag with a bang. 

“Stand away from the pole there, you soft-horned cow, 
Or I'll skin you alive. Whoa! hang 

Up the line on that pointer’s hame! 
Now get out of the road there! Gee! 

Gee off, you leaders! Get in on the point! 
Now steady, you've shook her free. 


“Is she clear there? No? Well, we'll it her again! 
Now whoa till we clear that swing. 

Then we'll take her away with a bone in her teeth 
Or we'll make the riggin’ sing! 

Now steady,” he said. “Tighten up there, boys! 
Take care now, lads! Get away!” 

He bent them haw as he dropped the bud 
On a big cold-shouldered bay. 


The wheelers dropped till their bellies ic a 
One slipped but came up again. 
The pointers hung like a pup to a root 
Till the leaders took the strain. 
Then a jerk, a lurch and a “Steady, lads, 
You've rolled her high and dry! 
You could haul the pole from the hubs o’ hell, 
If you'd only get down and try.” 
—Harry W. Laughy. 
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THE EDITORIAL Viliwiv 


One has only to take a railroad jour- 
ney across Canada to realize vividly the 
immensity of the country and how very 
very sparsely it is populated. While it 
is true that in Western Ontario particularly vast areas of land are un- 
suitable for settlement as long as better land is to be obtained, yet there 
are equally vast areas that offer settlers of the night kind an opportunity 
such as no other country upon earth offers. 


Canadians who have the future of their country at heart are realiz- 
ing that our lax immigration policies are not getting us anywhere, and 
also that it is time for some vigorous action to be taken to encourage 
a steady flow of new citizens to populate our barren acres. 


The activities of the immigration department will have to take two 
forms: the encouragement of agricultural settlers, especially from the 
English-speaking countries, in the first place, and the discouragement or 
prohibition of the entry of the city-bred classes. When the vacant lands 
come under production, and prosperity comes for the farmers, then 
there will be room in Canada for more people of the artisan and mer- 
chant classes, but not before. 

Immigration is a very serious problem for this country, and it is 
going to become more so before long. Miss Agnes C. Laut, a Canadian 
girl, with a wide reputation in the United States as a writer on economic 
subjects, has been putting some pertinent facts before the people in 
articles in MacLean’s Magazine. She points out that Canada is older 
than the United States, larger than the United States and potentially 
richer than the United States, yet today has a populaion of 8,500,000, 
while the United States has 105,000,000. Something, she insists, is 
stunting this country’s growth. Something is driving out the essential 
producers. She declares that American statistics show that of 1,300,000 
American settlers, who entered Canada between 1900 and 1914, only 
430,000 remained; while 2,500,000 Canadians left Canada for the United 
States since Confederation. Her declaration is that the movement took 
place because the essential producer was not making enough to anchor 
him down with prosperity to his native land, and that, we believe, is true. 


The position of the producer is becoming recognized in Canada. It 
is recognized by the banks, the railways, the manufacturers, the com- 
mercial houses, by parliament, and by the people generally. Recognition 
has not brought complete co-operation to remove the condition. In time 
it may. At all events, there is now in the House of Commons a political 
party of more than a little strength, which is devoting its time almost 
wholly to telling the government and parliament what is needed to correct 
the condition. There are indications, too, that some of the necessary 
measures for correction are going to be taken; that the country is awaken- 
ing as a whole to do what must be done. 


If steps are taken that will make the natural industries of the coun- 
try prosperous, then immigration becomes a problem of primary import- 
ance. It is in fact really to be regarded as one of those steps, because 
one of the burdens upon natural industries is the fact that a small 
number of people are carrying much too heavy burdens in the form of 
national debt, railway expenditure, and other things of the nature. A 
greater number of people to share the debt would help very materially in 
bringing about prosperity. At the same time conditions must be made 
such that when they come into the country they will be able to attain 
prosperity themselves so that they will be able to take their share of the 
burden. 

Unless the immigration bars are put up, the number of people living 
upon, not by, the natural industries, will be increased, and the burden 
upon them increased. But until agricultural immigration is encouraged, 
there will be no lightening of the burden. Both steps must be taken, 
and no time lost in taking them. 


Our Need for 


Population 


The foundation of enduring business 
is not built upon first sales. Lasting 
success in any endeavor can only be 
gained from repeat sales to customers 
who have the utmost confidence in the merchant with whom they do 
business. Good service is impossible without quality merchandise. The 
harm one disgruntled custommer can do works in an endless chain from 
your customer’s friends to their friend’s friends. 


The only way to prevent this is to.sell goods of undoubted value. 
Therefore let every article in your yard be a direct personal word of your 
absolute integrity and honesty. The belief on the part of the customers 
that they will receive merchandise of good quality at a fair price is one 
of the most priceless assets any business can have. 


Making Permanent 
Customers 


Keep in mind that any lumber dealer could attract a huge crowd of 
buyers if he were to cut prices all to pieces and a still greater crowd if he 
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was to give his lumber away, but that is playing to the gallery. The | 


dealer who is in business to make a fair and reasonable profit has only one 
sure and safe road to his goal— 


Create and keep a growing list of permanent customers. 


Western Canada is now in the midst 

The Crop-Guessers of her annual guessing contest, and al- 

Are Busy 

per cent. of our population appear to 

be contestants. Guesses as to the crop which will be harvested are 

floating free and airy as thistledown, and in the same manner soar 
higher and higher. ; 

In both the east and on the Pacific Coast the crops are being 
watched with the closest attention, but unfortunately the glowing re- 
ports and widespread newspaper headlines are giving the impression 
that we are going to get about the best crop that ever was harvested. 


There is neither sense nor reason in this continual over-estimating 
of crop prospects, and it would be to our advantage if Western news- 
paper editors got away from the idea that publishing glowing reports 
enhances the prospects of the prairie provinces. It may have done at 
one time, but not so any longer. 
‘wait and see.’ Through our booming they have grown to look upon 
us as an aggregation of irresponsible optimists. This year as case in 
point, it is difficult for a westerner in the east to convince conservative 
business men that we really have better than a fair average crop, while 


those who have fallen for the crop-guessers have gathered the idea that . | 


we have a wonderful crop of wheat in prospect which will be at least 
as good as 715 and probably a whole lot better. 

The present is probably as unsatisfactory a season as the Western 
crop estimator ever encountered, or is likely to run into. Usually at 
this time of year the guessing has been pretty well got along with and 
there is a generally established conclusion that the crop will be a good 


one or a poor one—barring a general frost or wet weather at harvest — 
This year opinions run the whole scale from a crop below nor- — 


time. 
mal to a bumper. \ 


The fact is that taking western Canada as a whole we shall have a : i 
very fair average crop of grain, but certainly nothing wonderful. The 


crop lacks uniformity. A favorable feature is that in the dry belt con- 
ditions are more favorable than for several years past. 
in general is splendid, but in central Saskatchewan and Alberta the 


crops are patchy. Rain and the lack of it largely accounts for this, but — 
taking one district and province with another the west is safe in count- 


ing upon a very fair average return and all the efforts and gush of the 
crop guessers will not altar that fact. The east wants to know facts, 


not what short sighted, though well intentioned boosters choose to tell. 


Much will depend upon prices of course, and indications are that 
for wheat at least prices will be far better than last year so that even 
with a less crop than we shall actually reap the harvest of 1922 will put 
new life into the business of the country once it is headed to the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Ten million acres of idle land to be 
settled within the next ten years is the 
ambitious program of the Western Can- 
ada Colonization Association and the preliminary steps are now actively 
under way to bring this desirable state of affairs about. 


A Ten Year 


Immigration Program 


The plan projected by the western Canada Colonization Association a 


has everything in its favor, and nothing against it. While the West will 
naturally benefit most, yet every province is embraced in the scheme, 
both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, together 
with numerous other influential bodies and individuals are co-operating 
in all possible ways. 


The high lights of this colonization idea are first of all to encourage ~ 


a constant stream of desirable immigration to the Dominion with a de- 
clared objective of settling 10,000,000 acres of vacant land in close 


proximity of the railroads in the three prairie provinces and of vacant | 


areas and unoccupied farms in Ontario, Quebec, the eastern maritime 
provinces and British Columbia. atior L 
will bring into the country none but expert agriculturists and agricultural — 


laborers from Great Britain, the United States and other approved coun- 


tries. ; 
= sf 


though no prizes are announced, yet 90 © 


Manitoba’s crop 


al, 
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The proposed national organization © 


Eastern business men have learned to 
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WHO IS WHO IN WESTERN LUMBER 


PERRY D. ROE 


Among the many strong men in the timber business in British Columbia, 

Perry D. Roe ranks with the strongest. Perhaps the sturdiness of character 

that has brought him through the many turbulent times of the lumber industry 

ai during the last two decades can be traced back to his Scotch ancestry. 
: 


Mr. Roe was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1863, and was brought to 
the States when two years old. His father died when he was 13 years of 
age, and the mother followed two years later. 


. ; During his boyhood and youth Mr. Roe turned his hand to whatever offered | 
ie ' to do and wherever he could find it. In 1888 he came to British Columbia and | 
ia ; secured Mus first job as tallyman at the Royal City Mills, where he afterwards | 
eh became foreman. 

‘a In 1899 in company with Mr. T. F. Patterson, late Lieutenant-Governor 


Mae 


and Mr. Robert Abernethy, Mr. Roe purchased the Canadian Pacific Lumber 
4 Companys Mill at Port Moody which they operated until 1906, when they 
3 sold out. 


yf In 1908 Mr. Roe and the same associates bought the Emerson Lumber Com- REREY LDR 
ml. pany at Port Moody, which they sold in 1912 to Thurston Flavelle. In 1917 


a Mr. Roe and Mr. Abernethy built the present Eburne Mills, which they are The WESTERN LUMBERMAN acts as 
: + a universal link coupling up the many 
operating at the present time. branches of the timber industry. 
on : - 2 ; The stronger and better the acquaint- 
As has been intimated in the opening paragraph, Mr. Roe is considered as ance and friendship between the various 
: ; ¥ : ’ departments of the industry, the stronger 
one of the strong, sterling men in the timber industry. Thirty years of hard, will the industry stand as a whole. 
; : : . . . ° * To hel romote that end the WESTER 
consistent and honest work has borne its reward in the estimation in which he 1s LUMBERMAN will publish eR ee on 
: : : intimate sketch of one or more of the 
held by his fellows in the industry. moving figures in our great industry. 


‘ 


Septeti bet re. cei oe ema ees: 5 Beal 5,220 
Strikes Cause High ReeWtS) oc ee l 31 186 
INovembeng toc 25250 $3.0 Wee oS 2 1,625 45,100 
a | HE loss to workers in wages in Canada during 1921 from strikes December 2202. 3 271 4,200 
4 was, based on the very small average of $4.00 per day per man, a 
) $3,825, 844, The worker whose wage was as small as $4.00 a day in Total ° eh covasaneteenenenscennecneeseeeenseseees 138 22,065 845,207 
ke ake was the exception, not the average. The figure thus given above Strikes carried over from 1920........ Us 865 111,254 
, therefore, extremely conservative. Sra 
Grand wlotalse sere we bere ee 145 22,930 956,461 


That sum would have made a 50 per cent. cash payment on the build- 


BE eppraximately 3,000 homes for workers. The time loss opposite each month is the sum of the total time 


3 losses of all disputes beginning in that month during the whole length 
~The loss caused by strikes is not confined to wages of workers. There of their occurrence. 


is also the loss to the industries in which the strikes take place; the over- 

head costs continue, even though the factories are closed down. In the 

7 peding trades there is the loss to the public through interference with ° 

its building plans. Its overhead also goes on though the work ceases. L OO k S fo ji CG OO d i ra d one Ol e, 
These intangible losses are far greater than the loss in wages to the 


‘} Workers ; and they cause no advantage to the workers who strike, for they Alberta 


- 


arouse only a feeling of irritation, and are not directly concerned with 


hea e causes oe E. WILSON, of the Wilson Lumber Company, High River, Al-. 


e berta, who was a recent visitor to Calgary, is decidedly optimistic 
with the outlook for business in his district. While his firm did not 
carry on active logging operations last winter, he was confident that 
Industrial disputes, 1921, by months in which they commenced : there would be a good increase in the lumber business if present crop 


Strikes are injurious to the whole community. They are harmful, 
ps course, to the class aimed at by the strikers; but they are supremely 
, harmful to the worker who strikes. 


No. of Employees Working conditions held. 

Disputes Involved — Days Lost His company does not intend to attempt to compete with other mills 
15 R90] 14.314 carrying on an export trade, but instead will confine their operations to 
ee rl 15 1.765 37 432 the short haul business. The difference in freight rates from the coast 
Spent Se p 1.026 35.086 to Minneapolis and Chicago as between High River and those points is 
Ss. 14 2.884 70,964 so small as to be negligible and it would not pay his company to enter 

eS . 38 7,296 324,699 that field. 
ee 20 2557 216,154 Crops in the High River district are in excellent shape, according to 
ee 10 2,124 88,743 Mr. Wilson, and. prospects had not looked so bright for the past five 


O02) Ae 3 424 3,109 years as they do at this time. 
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B.C. Spruce Mills, Lumberton, B.C. 
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New 


Lumberton Saw 


4 


HE completion last fall of the large sawmill of B C 
Spruce Mills, Limied, Lumberton, B. C., marks an- 
other step in the steady development of lumber produc- 
tion in the Crow’s Nest dictrict. By the time this is in 
print, the planing mill, the last adjunct of the million 
dollar plant, will be in operation thereby completing the 
construction of one of the largest sawmills in that dis- 
trict. There is the stamp of permanency to be found 
throughout every detail of construction in this sawmill 
town. It is to be found in the boarding house as well as 
the sawmill, in the store rooms as well’ as the planing mill. Serious 
_ thought has been given to every piece of construction work throughout 
_ the plant in order that maximum efficiency and continuous operation 
might be had at all times. Where the little town of Wattsburg for- 
_ merly stood, there has now grown up in very short time a busy, hustl- 
_ ing community, whose only vocation is lumber and log production in 
— conjunciion with the B C Spruce Mills Limited operations, and thereby 
' most fittingly, the town name was changed to Lumberton. 

ee. 


G. C. ROBSON, 


Manager B. C. Spruce Mills, 
Lumberton, B. C. 
t The first work on the sawmill foundation was started on October 
_ 13th, 1920, and on November Ist, 1921, the mill was in operation. 
=—— Concrete Sawmill 
‘The sawmill is of heavy mill construction type, with first floor of 


‘concrete throughout and all bridge trees and supports are also of con 
“crete, thereby having all main line shafting and counter shafting carried 
on concrete bridge trees entirely detached from the frame of the 
building. The machinery throughout the sawmill was furnished by 
the Diamond Iron Works, of Minneapolis, and consists of the following : 


> One 8 ft. single cutting band, mill, carrying 12-in. saws. 

One carriage of heavy type, equipped with Filer & Stowell steam 
set works. Carriage is operated by 12 inch steam feed. 

One 7 ft. horizontal slab resaw with power set works and endless 
riveted chain bed with table 36 inches wide. 

“One heavy duty gang resaw 44x16 inches left hand feed, driven 

by a separate Wicks 300 horse power engine. 


The timber deck, 84 ft. in length, extends directly behind the mill. 
‘The sorting works is 200 ft. in length, equipped with a roll-off system 
with live power roll for conveying the lumber, after sorting, direct to the 
‘roll-off wagons. The roll-off wagons used were made by Gabriel & 
| Streich, of Oshkosh, Washington. 
The belting throughout the mill, furnished by S. R. Sikes Co., of 
| Minneapolis, Minn., consists of two-ply medium heavy leather with the 
| exception of the main drive belt and the gang belt, which are three ply 
| heavy leather. 


\ 
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Mill Now Completed 


The Large Model Plant of B. C. Spruce Mills, Limited, Lumberton, B. C.—Constructed for 
- Maximum Efficiency and Large Fe ee Oe orm ney is the Keynote of Entire 
onstruction. 


A complete equipment for manufacturing lath, also for cutting up all 
lengths of wood, is installed in a department by itself on the saw floor of 
the mill. 

The machinery for the filing room consists of a complete equip- 
ment made by the Machinery Company, of America, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Power Plant 


The 72x72 ft. power house is of fire-proof construction through- 
out, built of solid concrete with steel roof and monitor, one side housing 
the six 18 x 72 inch Vulcan Iron Works boilers, 150 horse power, each 
run in batteries and each battery having a separate smoke stack 50 inches 
in diameter and 110 ft. high with screen on each. The water to feed 
the bo:lers has separate water pumps feeding the cold water direct to a 
heater and with an individual pump to carry the hot water direct to the 
boilers. The main power for the plant consists of one 450 horse power, 
20x42 inch Buckeye Engine manufactured by the Buckeye Engine Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 


The electric light plant, housed in the power house, consists of 
one 72 K W Skinner Enkine, 12x12x96, directly connected to a General 
Electric 60 cycle, 3 phase, 240 vols type generator. 


The fire-proof fuel house, 36x65 ft., is of solid concrete, with steel 
roof. The burner is of steel, brick lined, 34 ft. in diameter and 90 ft. 
high. 


Planing Mill and Blacksmith Shop 


The planing mill is driven by a 20x42 inch Twin City Corliss en- 
gine. One 77A5 American fast feed, one 77A American fast feed, 
one 404 S. A. Woods planers and two 289 Yates Band resaws are in- 
cluded in the planing mill equipment. Delivery of the lumber to the 
planing mill is made by roll-off wagons, taken direct to the machine by 
live rolls, each machine being equipped with automatic feed tables. 


The machine and blacksmith shop, 36x85 ft., is housed in the same 
building. The equipment in the machine shop consists of one 8 ft. 
lathe, one 24 ft. lathe, one shaper, one 8 ft. planer, one automatic drill, 
pipe threading machine, bolt threading machine, automatic hack saw, 
trip hammer, air compressor and separate engine. 


A first class drying yard is provided northwest of the mill consist- 
ing of about 80 acres with fine drainage on three sides and where the 
prevailing winds will insure the lumber being dried to the best advantage. 


Two large dams have been constructed, creating a fine mill pond 
about 750 ft. in length and 150 ft. wide, and with the upper dam has 
been created a storage pond for storing logs that will hold seven mil- 
lion feet. 


“V”? Shaped Flume Twelve Miles Long 


The flume, which is of the “V“ shaped type, with 4 ft. side 
boards, is 1234, miles in length, which has been constructed through 
difficult and considerable high trestle work, the highest of which is 
110 feet. 


At the miil the main flume empties direct in the mill pond, with 
a branch flume taken off, which carries the logs into the storage pond. 
The lumber for the flume was manufactured at Camp No. 1 by a portable 
mill built for that purpose at the camp. Upwards of three million feet 
of lumber was used in the construction of the flume and one half mil- 
lion feet for the construction of camps. 


The water for the flume originates on the Moyie River at Camp No: 
1 where a dam was constructed, the water being increased on the way 
down from several feeders taken from side streams. 


Efficient and Commodious Camp Equipment 


Three first class camps have been established, which includes eating 
house, barn, office and bunk houses. The bunk houses are equipped 
with Restmore single deck 3 ft. bunks and lighted by Delco Electric 
light system. 


The water for the camps is furnished from springs, insuring first 
class cold water the year round and is piped direct to the different build- 
ings. A bath-house and wash room is also provided with hot water at 
all times. 


The boarding ‘house at the mill consists of a two-story building with 
46 sleeping rooms, dining room, kitchen and lobby under the same 
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roof. In the basement this building has a club room for the men, also 
shower bath, barber shop and laundry room. 

The floors on the first floor are all of Wisconsin hard maple and 
washrooms are provided for the men on both the first and second floors, 
no washing being permitted in rooms. The sewerage from the build- 
ing is taken care of with a septic tank. 

The entire building is electric lighted and heated with steam direct 
from the sawmill. All woodwork is stained golden oak with hard oil 
finish. 

The new store, which is two storeys, 40x70 ft. in size, with hard- 
wood floors, has recently been completed and is first class in every 
particular. 


The upper portion of the store building will be used as a com- 
munity hall, with good facilities for entertainments, dances, etc. 

The store is first class in every particular, with special facilities 
provided for taking excellent care of all fresh meats, vegetables and 
fruits through the medium of an excellent refrigerator system. Cool- 
ing facilities are provided by an Armstrong two ton ice machine. This 
same machine also furnishes refrigeration for the boarding house by 
running the cooling process through cork covered pipes and this also 
insures the boarding house of first class provision for taking care of 
their meats, vegetables, etc. 


Bungalow Accommodation for Families. 


The residence portion is on a bench across the mill pond from the 
sawmill and already thirty-six bungalows of four, five and six-room 
type, have been constructed and the plans are already under way for 
the construction of twenty-five more this winter. The bungalows are 
all of different type throughout, electrically lighted, running water in 
each house and each is painted a different color. Particular care has 
been given towards the comfort of the employees in their homes. 


The company’s office is of bungalow type, consisting of eight rooms 
with hard maple floors, finished in golden oak and fitted throughout 
with golden oak furniture. A vault, 14x26 ft. has been constructed, 
connecting the office and store, so that a portion is provided for each. 


The water system consists of two 750 gallon Underwriters’ pumps, 
housed in a concrete building a short distance from the mill, which also 


Building Activity in Toronto and York County = 
Together With Some Details of the Field Work Being Done by the British Columbia Lumber 
Commissioner. 2 


EES HE value of construction contracts awarded in Canada 
for June, $35,620,400.00, was the second largest on record 
since May, 1914. Of this total $15,984,100.00, or 45 
per cent. was for Ontario, and of Onjario’s portion 
$5,630,780.00, or 35 per cent. was for the city of Toronto 
and environs. Toronto built 2,744 residences in the first 
six months of this year, at a total value of $11,161,680.00. 
Of the total value of building contracts for the first six 
months for the Dominion ($132,452,000.00) over 56 per 
cent., or $74,587,000.00, was for the province of Ontario. 
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It is estimated that not more than 25 per cent of the houses built. 


in Toronto are using British Columbia woods for interior trim, although 
the woods being most used, oak and chestnut, cost from twice to three 
times as much as our woods. British Columbia has two excellent woods 
to offer for this purpose, Douglas Fir and Western Hemlock, and yet 
their beauty and usefulness are known by but few of these builders. 
Western Hemlock has been especially neglected. One of the best 
builders in Toronto told me recently that Western Hemlock is the finest 
wood he has ever used for interior trim. He was just then trimming a 
house in which he had used hardwood downstairs and Western Hemlock 
upstairs, but liked the Western Hemlock so well that he intended using it 
throughout in the two houses he was just starting. It is a safe statement 
that if every one of the seven hundred or so speculative builders in 
Toronto knew the merits of Douglas Fir and Western Hemlock they 
would use it in practically every one of the houses they build. How to 
accomplish this work in the quickest possible time is the concern of this 
office. The field is enormous, but the workers are few. British Columbia 
forest industries are hiding their light under a bushel in the failure to 
adequately advertise their products. This is especially true in the case 
of Fir and Hemlock trim, Fir and Cottonwood veneers and the better 
grades of shingles. If the virtues of these products eould be at once 
properly put before the consumers in this market alone, the increase of 
our sales would be enormous. Hemlock sales would especially respond 
to advertising, and I believe this practically undiscovered wood will soon 


encloses a Roberts’ filter. All water for domestic purposes passes 
through this filter to a 53,000 gallon tank located about 175 feet above 
the mill floor level. Water pipes are laid and water is run into each 
house, the residents being provided with filtered water at all times. 


Cast iron pipe has been laid throughout to connect all the different 
portions of the operation direct with the tank. Pressure from the tank — 
will be on the mains at all times and with pumps that have been in- ~ 
stalled, the best of fire protection and pure water will be assured at all | 
seasons of the year. A contract has been signed for a Rockwood 
sprinkler system to be inctalled in the manufacturing buildings. This 
will insure the company of as good fire protection as it is possible to 
provide. 


The barn is 32x112 ft., consists of forty stalls, with concrete floor 
throughout the stable, with facilities above the stable for ten carloads of 
hay and two carloads of feed. A frost-proof concrete building, one ~ 
story high, 30x50 ft., has been constructed, to insure first class care 
being taken of all vegetables or other provisions against frost. “ 


The company’s timber consists of a nice tract, solidly grouped, run- — 
ning heavy to spruce and pine, with a small sprinkling of larch, fir 
and cedar. It is of fine growth with a heavy stand per acre that averages © 
six to seven logs per tree and run about twelve logs per thousand. 


The officers and directors of the B C Spruce Mills Limited, are 
as follows: B. F. Wilson, President, Wausau, Wisconsin; Geo. E. 
Foster, Vice-President, Wausau, Wis.; M. P. McCullough, Secretary, — 
Wausau, Wis.; A. P. Woodson, Treasurer, Wausau, Wis.; G. C. Rob- 
son, Manager, Lumberton, B. C. Directors: Walter Alexander, Wau- — 
sau, Wis.; John F. Ross, Wausau, Wis.; C. C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis.; — 
la alen Klinestiver, Assistant Manager, Lumberton, B. C.; WeP. Wolter 
Accountant, Lumberton, B. C. 
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Manager Robson speaks highly of the various heads of his mill and — 
logging departments. At the present time they are averaging 160,000 
feet per ten hour day, which is expected to be increased later. The 
following are the department heads: J. T. Ahren, Mill Superintendent; 
A. K. Marsh, Head Filer; Jas. Craig, Head Sawyer; A. W. Anderson, 
Chief Engineer; John F. Stanhope, Planing Mill Foreman; D. Brown, 
Yard Foreman; C. B. Simpson, Logging Superintendent. 


command a price preference over some other woods which are at present 
commanding a better price. Here then, is one of the greatest opportuni- | 
ties for educational work, and very successful work is being done along — 
this line, which efforts will be greatly augmented when the superb exhibit — 
now being erected at 51 Yonge Street, in the heart of Toronto’s business — 
district, is finished. The exhibit, which is now well in hand, should be 
completed early in August. Easterners have long been accustomed to 
hardwoods and it is difficult for them to believe that a soft wood is suit- 
able for interior trim. This will be comparatively easy when they are ~ 
able to see the completed rooms finished in our Fir, Hemlock, Pine, Larch, ~ 
Cottonwood and Red Cedar. These rooms will show our woods as ~ 
flooring, panelling, beamed ceilings, doors, outside trim, shingle roofing — 
and outside walls. The workmanship is of a high order and the rooms 
are to be completely furnished and are to show built-in features so that 
an architect, contractor or layman can visualize just what effects can be 
obtained with our products. It is expected that the beauty of the panel- | 
ling, which is now set up in the shop ready to go into place, will prove a 
revelation, even to those accustomed to our woods. ; 


During the past two weeks about forty of the leading atchitechaeals 
firms in fhe city of Toronto have been interviewed and their impressions, ~ 
comments and decisions on British Columbia woods have been recorded. 


These architects are canvassed on all British Columbia lumber pro- 
ducts and samples of various woods, including shingles and veneer panels, — 
are taken to their offices for inspection. The results of these interviews 
prove that there is still room for a great deal of educational work among — 
them. Very few firms are fully familiar with the grading rules of both 
lumber and shingles, and while most of the larger firms are alive to the 
structural qualities of Fir, they very often specify imported hardwoods — 
for interior trim when British Columbia woods would be as satisfactory. 


Already the architects for the Toronto School Board are specifying — 
edge grain Fir almost exclusively for school work, and other larger 
architects are falling into line. They will specify edge grain in prefer-— 
ence to flat grain wood because architects here prefer the more subdued 
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effect of finished edge grain wood from an artistic standpoint. It should 
4 _ be borne in mind always that Douglas Fir as trim is having to compete in 
high class work with Oak, Chestnut and other hardwoods which have 
es long been favorites in this market, and that architects on large work call 
for a high grade material. 


It is surprising how little some architects of large practice know 
about shingles. Most of them designing large residences had discon- 
tinued using Cedar shingles because they were not getting the desired 

results. On investigating it has been found that they were specifying 
XXX, and in some cases XX shingles, and were of the opinion that they 
__were specifying the best shingles made. 


iF q Almost without exception they say they will return to Cedar shingles 
_ for high-class residence work now that they know of XXXXX, Per- 
__ fections and Royals. 


____In addition to canvassing architects on shingles, they are also advised 

_ to use better quality shingle nails, for it has been proved that the ordinary 

- wire shingle nails will not last the full life of the shingle. Architects 
readily agree to use better nails now that they can be obtained, and it is 
_ -evident that a large number of the very best houses will again be shingled 

with high-grade British Columbia Cedar shingles. During the past month 
_ this office has been successful in getting most of the largest retailers in 
_ Toronto, and several others throughout the province, to carry zinc-clad 
cut shingle nails. 
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be A very cheap and powerful advertising agent for the British Colum- 

bia shingle manufacturers would be to send to the architects of Ontario 

a set of samples containing one of each grade of shingles manufactured. 

~ On each shingle could be pasted a label descriptive of the particular grade 

and its uses and covering capacity, using different exposures to the 
weather. In every architect’s offfice one sees samples of prepared 
shingles with glowing literature of their merits, while there are no evi- 

_dences of Cedar shingle samples or literature. Samples as outlined 
would be continual reminders and would prove valuable desk helps for 
specification writers and architects. 


Architects say that they will specify British Columbia shingles for 
the best residence work if they can get the grades specified, and it is 


s 


"Loading Lumber for Export 


‘HERE a large proportion of the lumber trade is export or cargo 
trade the loading of the ships, or the scows with subsequent 
loading to ships, forms a, very important consideration. In this work 
‘the design of crane shown inthe illustration has proven highly effi 
cient and inexpensive of operation. 
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probable that they will specify XXXXX, Perfections and Royals fo-z 
high-grade work. They are being advised to use the lower grades for 
siding rather than for roofing, as it is felt that high quality shingle roofs 
are needed to compete with the much advertised and explo:ted substitutes. 


Larger works where we have been successful in having our woods 
specified for trim and structural work recently include an Industrial 
and Vocational School at Weston, Ont., to cost $115,000; the Renfrew 
Collegiate Institute and Vocational School, Renfrew, Ont., to cost $125,- 
000; the Riverdale Technical School, Toronto, to cost $750,000; the 
Humberside School, Toronto, to cost $200,000; addition to Birchcliffe 
School, Pirchcliffe, Ont., to cost $35,000. It is probable that Douglas 
Fir will also be specified for a dormitory at St. Josephs Convent, Toronto, 
to cost $200,000. Fir structural timbers will probably be used in the 
new race track club buildings at Port Credit, to cost $250,000. 


Other jobs where Fir is specified include apartment houses, schools, 
fire stations and residences. Fir floors are becoming more popular. 


In the industrial field, Douglas Fir is replacing an inferior wood, 
originally specified in the construction of a large number of railway cars 
now being built. in Montreal. 


Another firm has tested Douglas Fir out for the manufacture of 
washing machine tubs and have their first enquiry out now as it has 
proved entirely satisfactory. 


Ice cream shipping tubs are now being made up of a number of our 
woods in co-operation with an Eastern manufacturer and when com- 
pleted they wall be placed in service, records being kept of the’r per- 
formance. This service is necessary to convince the Eastern consumer. 
If these tests prove satisfactory, as we are sure they will, it will mean 
a considcrable volume of new business for British Columbia in shop 
grades which should prove a boon to the industry. Surveys are also 
being made of a number of other industries which are potential users of 
this class of material. 


Muck work remains to be done, but field work at this end and co- 
operation on the Coast in getting out the requirements of architects to 


their satisfaction will mean a continual growth of new and permanent 
business. 


Since building the crane shown in this photograph, the Port of 
Tacoma ordered a duplicate crane. 


The first crane has been in operation practically a year and a half; 
the second crane was completed in June of this year. Both cranes 
have been giving excellent service and handling lumber from car to 
dock and dock to ship-side at a cost of 12 cents per 1000. 


At the present writing the Colby Company are erecting for the 
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The illustration shows the Colby Samson Crane, installed on Port 
This crane has a boom radius of 90 ft. and a 
It is used in handling lumber from 


car to dock and from dock to ship-side or barge. 


as! 
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Port of Grays Harbor a crane which is a duplicate of the one shown 
in picture, excepting the boom has a radius of 95 ft. and a capacity of 
5 tons at this radius. This crane will be the largest of its type on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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The crane which is being installed at the dry dock at Esquimalt, 
B. C., is very similar to those which have been built at the Port of 
Tacoma and at the Port of Grays Harbor. It will be of the Hammer- 
head type, with a boom radius of 70 ft. and will have a capacity of 5 tons 
at this radius, and 7% tons at a 60 foot radius. 


The height from crane rail to the underside of boom will be 50 
feet. It will be equipped with the latest type unit hoist, which en- 
ables the operator to control all the motions of the crane by the use 


The New British Columbia Exhibit. 


at 51 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


By the LUMBER COMMISSIONER 


SY the time this is printed one of the most important steps 
forward in the marketing of lumber products in Canada 
will be complete. This takes the form of a permanent 
exhibit of a suite of rooms compricing a living room and a 
dining room with outside walls and roof complete. These 
have been built on the ground floor space of the British 
Columbia Lumber Commissioner’s office at 51 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, and represent a co-operative effort by the 
British Columbia provincial governmment and the lumber and shingle in- 
terests of the province. 


The whole is a studied attempt to show the people of Eastern Canada 
the full beauty of British Columbia woods when used in the construction 
of Canadian homes, for it is felt that the sturdy woods of Canada provide 
both beauty and strength required for even the most palatial abode. 


Heretofore, the intending builder has had to visualize from small 
samples just how a completed room would appear in these woods, but 
now even the layman may see at a glance just how beautiful his home 
may be made by the use of Canadian grown woods. And when he con- 
siders that these effects are obtained at about half the cost of using 
imported hardwoods, he will at once see the advisability of embodying 
them in his future home. 


Showing the Refined Effects of Hemlock Panelling 


Already a great deal of favourable comment and even astonishment 
has been expressed by architects, contractors and homebuilders upon the 
natural beauty of the woods used and their adaptability for even the finest 
class of homes. 


_ The living room, which is about 13 ft. by 16 ft., is panelled in 
British Columbia Douglas fir. Flat grain three-ply wood is used in the 
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of four operaing levers. All motions of the crane are driven by one 
motor connected with the unit hoist. This hoist is equipped with 
mechanical limit switches which limit the hoist and racking motions. 


The crane is being installed by the department of Public Works 
under the supervision of District Engineer J. P. Forde. It will be used 
primarily for the handling of parts in repairing and overhauling vessels 
at the dry dock. 


panels proper and edge grained wood is used for styles and rails and 
general trim. At one end is a large inviting brick fireplace. The ceiling 
is beamed and with solid Douglas fir beams with three-ply cottonwood — 
panels between. The room is finished in artistic subdued tones which 
bring out the natural beauty of the wood to splendid effect. =| 


Passing through an arch one enters the dining room, which is about 
12 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in. This room is complete in every way with built-in 
china cabinets, small bay windows, brick and stone fireplace and French 
doors. The walls are panelled in Western hemlock; the panels proper — 
being of flat grained solid pieces with edge-grained style, rails and trim. 


A great deal of surprise concerning this wood is expressed by archi- — 
tects and homebuilders, for they have been apt to confuse Western hem- 
lock with the Eastern variety of the same name, which is only used for — 
the roughest work. But a study of this beautiful room shows that — 
Western hemlock has little in common with the Eastern variety, for it is © 
a high grade wood, very suitable for interior trim. It is light, straight 
grained, easily worked and takes a beautiful finish. — 


British Columbia red cedar beams are used for the ceiling of the © 
dining room with admmirable effect. It shows that red cedar beamed — 
effects are suitable not only for work such as the much admired music 
room at Hart House, but that this beautiful wood is also effective in 
beautifying the rooms of moderately priced homes. The ceiling is pan- 
elled with three-ply cotton wood veneer in a smooth satin maple finish. — 
Edge grain Western Larch is used for flooring in this room. 


Cottonwood panels have been little used in the East as yet for pan- 
elling, but their cheapness, quickness of application and ease in finishing — 
to any desired effect will soon make them very popular for panelling halls, 
dens and dining rooms. De 


The dining room may be truly said to be highly successful in de- — 
sign and general effectiveness, and there is no doubt but that the woods 
shown will be used largely by future homebuilders now that they can — 
see the splendid effects obtainable with them. 


The outer walls of this “house within a house” as it has been called, 
shows the beautiful effect obtained by the use of British Columbia red ~ 
cedar shingles. The twenty-four-inch ROYAL grade was used. These ~ 
shingles have substantial butts one half inch in thickness. They were 
first treated by being dipt in a Dixe white paint and then laid on the 
wall with a ten and one-half-inch exposure to the weather. Afterwards, — 
they were given two coats of Dixie white which gives a splendid effect. 


The roof portion is of XXXXX B. C. red cedar shingles with some 4 
of them bent to give a thatched roof effect. They were laid with an 
irregular wavy exposure to the weather. Before laying they were Creo- 
Dipt in shades of green, red and brown. This gives a pleasing effect 
when they are laid in alternate colours. As this is one of the first exam- 
ples of thatched roof effects in shingles to appear in Toronto, it is causing 
a great deal of interest and favourable comment. ; 


Hot-dipt, zinc-coatd cut nails were used throughout for laying the 
shingles. This was done with the hope of influencing architects, con- — 
tractors and homebuilders to use first class shingle nails. Too often it — 
has been found that the ordinary wire shingle nail does not give a ser-— 
vice nearly equal to the life of the shingles. In this connection it may 
be noted that already a large number of progressive retail lumbermen are 
carrying a zinc-coated shingle nail which gives excellent results at a very 
small additional cost. Indeed, so small as to be negligible when the ad-— 
ditional life of the roof is considered. 4 

Wesiern White Pine was used for the exterior finish and proved it- 
self highly adaptable to the somewhat delicate detail required for trim _ 
around the main entrance door. ; 
. The rooms are completely furnished with Canadian made furniture 
and all lighting fixtures are installed just as they might be in any — 
home of good taste. .; 
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a The cumulative effect of the whole has resulted in an exhibit which 
will have a great educational effect on Ontario homebuilders in the use 
of good Canadian grown woods for Canadian homes. 

It is also hoped that this exhibit will be of great service to retail 
lumbermen by showing the powerful effect of such a finished exhibit as 
an advertising and selling force. The propaganda of the manufacturers 
of substitutes must in time have a serious effect on the lumber business 
in general unless counteracted, and it would seem that there is no better 
way to sell lumber than by showing the people what can be done with 
lumber. Finished rooms or suites as that now completed for the British 
Columbia forest industries comprise a splendid way of convincing even 
_ the most exacting homebuilder just what can be done with native 
grown lurnber. 


. The noblest use to which wood can be put is the building of homes, 
_ and in that shape lumber makes its strongest appeal. 
Another exhibit now under way at the same address as the exhibit 


just described is a “Grading Exhibit of British Columbia Woods.” 


At the present time very few architects or engineers clearly specify 
lumber according to actual grades and many are the misunderstandings 
and disputes which arise from this incomplete method of specifying. 


In order to overcome this and to show the actual grading of British 
_ Columbia woods, it is proposed to place on exhibit several pieces of 
each grade manufactured. Different sizes will be shown framed in con- 
venient display racks. All pieces will be about ten feet in length, so that 
an excellent idea of grades can be obtained by the architect or engineer 
before specifying. 


a 
ARLY in 1918 there was passed by the Provinc'al Legis- 
lature, a Forest Act which provided for a staff of 


tz permanent field officers to carry out the administration 

of the Crown Lands and a Forest Fires Act which 
i contained all the then modern essentials for carrying 
iy out forest fire protection. All previous forest fire 
‘ps 


legislation was repealed, and the important principles 
i embodied in the new Act. The old system of tempor- 
ia ary scalers or “surveyors” as they were locally known, scaling at so 
much per thousand feet, was abolished and the appointment of the per- 
manent field officers provided for by competitive examination, both writ- 
_ ten and oral, covering the phases of scaling wood products, fire pre- 
_ vention and the protection of fish and game. In introducing these bills, 
© 


; the Minister of Lands and Mines, Hon. E. A. Smith, himself a lumber- 
man, in an able and straight-from-the-shoulder speech treated of the 
vs importance of the public forests as a revenue producer, of the apparent 
lack of efficient administration in the past and the needless destruction 
of the forests each year by fire. He appealed to the House for the-r 
Support, to the finer qualities of opposition members and government 
supporters alike, and finished midst applause and cheers of the whole 
| House. And these bills became Acts as originally introduced with a 
| few amendments. 

: It was an opportune time for such legislation. Times were good 
_and lumber prices were still soaring. Stumpage prices had not advanced 
___ as rapidly as had the price of lumber, and there was a growing criticism 
_ of the Government’s action in only raising the stumpage to $2.50 per M 


i 
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The same will apply to shingles, for market extension men have 
found that there is room for considerable educational work amongst 
architects in the right specifying of shingles. Few of them are aware 
that there are other grades than XX and XXX red cedar shingles and 
they are always astonished and pleased when shown XXXXX, Per- 
fections and Royals as manufactured in British Columbia. In this ex- 
hibit all grades will be shown which will be of great help to all archi- 
tects and homebuilders in solving the important problem of a durable 
roof. 


It is believed that every architect and engineer will visit this grading 
exhibit as will almost everyone interested in building. Keen interest is 
already evident and many architects have expressed their appreciation 
of such a practical specification help. 


The old time easy methods of taking orders for lumber have had to 
bow to inevitable progress and clean cut selling methods, backed by ser- 
vice, is now recognized by all lumbermen, and in this connection display 
of woods embodied in the structural and finish portion of life size rooms 
should prove weighty factors in the distribution of lumber. The keen in- 
terest already shown in the pioneer built-in exhibit of the British Colum- 
bia forestry service bears out this to the letter, for juct as architects and 
homebuilders have ever studied the finished effect of the past domest-c 
architecture of all ages in search of the beautiful for their own creations, 
even so will they study with satisfaction the finished des:gn as shown in 
room and suite exhibits. When they are interested to the point of de- 
sire they are more than half sold. 


Four Years of Effort on Forestry Administration in N.B. 


By L. S. WEBB, M.Sc.F., Assistant Chief Forrester, N.B. 


from $1.50 the previous season. More revenue was required to meet 
the growing expenses of the Government. The Farmer movement was 
getting under way too. Besides, several other Bills were being intro- 
duced at this time. The Health Act was ready for the :tatute books 
before the legislature prorogued. The Workman’s Compensat:on Act 
also came into force at this session, and amendments to the Highways 
Act made possible the greatly improved automobile roads and bridges of 
today. It was indeed a memorable session and much new legislation 
was thrus: upon an unsuspecting and conservative public accustomed to 
annual legislatures which had been more content in the past in introduc- 
ing amendments rather than entirely new Acts. It may have been the 
war or the prevailing optimism of good times, or it may have been a 
combinaticn of hidden causes which was responsible for this sudden 


Devastation caused by carelessness. Fire 
fighters putting out some smoking 
embers. 


Two causes of forest fires—a Locomo- 
tive and a Camper. Fire protective 
appliances control the former, and the 
latter is being controlled by the “travel 


permit” clause recently enacted. 


awakening of the Government, for so much new legislation. Whatever 
the cause, each Act has survived the past four years and resulted in 
considerable benefit to the public. Probably the Forest Act and Forest 
Fires Act created the greatest improvement with the least amount of 
trouble, for this legislation was generally approved from the first, and 
Hon. Dr. Smith with his jovial personality remained to see a Forest 
Service organized and the results of the new legislation, before resigning 
in 1920 tc become chairman of the N. B. Hydro Electric Commission, 
which has commanded so much public attention of late. 

Since then the Forest Service has been gradually developing and im- 
proving, as is demonstrated by the various amendments to the original 
enactments. The past four years have also been the most abnormal in 
the history of the lumber industry here. The peak of high prices was 
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reached late in 1920 and operators were caught in the downward trend 
with considerable stock on hand. The business depression in the industry 
reached its lowest level last winter and today business in lumber is 
gradually improving. The revenue from Crown Lands was likewise 
affected and in addition the Forest Service in 1921 had to contend with 
the worst forest fire situation ever experienced in New Brunswick in the 
past fifty years. But the depression of the industry and the ser:ousness 


Portable tower 


which may be 
erected in two hours to a 
height of 85 feet. In this way 
the Department is able to de- 
termine the most advantageous 


The 60 foot Look-out Tower 
near Plaster Rock completed 
in May 1921, and in operation 


last season. This tower com- 


locations for look-outs. Each 
mands a view of about 2,000 section is 12 feet long. It 
square miles. requires 2300 feet of guy 

\ ropes. 


of the past fire season have also re-acted in favor of the department and 
today more interest than ever is evidenced by the public in the manage- 
ment of Crown lumber lands. 

Of interest to many may be the present monetary value of the 7,- 
500,000 acres of Crown Lands which comprise about 65 per cent of the 
forested area of the province. The following table shows the revenue 
from the forests which includes stumpage, fixed annual charges, fish and 
game receipts, etc., for the past four years, wifh the cost of admin- 
istration : 


micenl Annual Stumpage Cost of Amount 
Year Cut Rate Revenue Administration Per Cent 
L9LT8- 192 million bde iti $2.50 $ 740,926.51 $104,008.18 13.0 
L919) 222) smillionmb dhe tte 2.50 821,266.01 174,400.21 20.0 
19205365 million’ bd tt. 3.50 1,550,070.58 197,651.28 13:0 
L921 214 anilliontb ds fies 5.00 1,131,692.96 274,806.81 24.0 
1918-1921— AVERAGE PER YEAR | 

4 years 248 million bd. ft..... $3.37 $1,060,989.01 $187,716.62 17.5 
1914-1917— 

4 years 260 million bd. ft._... 1.50 547,010.72 88,709.04 16.0 
Estimated— 

19229 >arailiionsbd--Lt. = 5.00 740,000.00 150,000.00 20.0 


The heavy expenditure in 1921 was due to the exceptionally serious 
fire season, nearly $100,000 being spent fighting forest fires, half of 
which wes spent on privately owned lands. From the above figures, 
1918-1921, it will be observed that although the annual cut has decreased, 
the revenve has doubled over the previous four years because of higher 
stumpage values and more efficient stumpage collection, although the 
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of the spruce will be paid at $4.00 and the fir at $2.00, due to bud worm 
infestation. The 1922 cut of 95 millions is the lowest recorded for years, 
the previous low record being 105 millions in 1905. This, with the cor- 
responding reduction of the revenue, is a fair indication of the business 
depression in the lumber industry that the lumbermen had to contend 
with last winter. The expenditure will also be correspondingly low, 
probably lower than estimated because of the normal fire season. 


Of interest also are the statistics of the forest fire damage during 
the past four years, for next to stumpage collection forest fire protection 
is regarded by the public of the greatest importance. 

The second column includes those periods of hot dry weather when 
the hazard was extremely great. Such periods often occur in May before 
the growth of weeds and grass becomes established, or in June or Jul 
due to lack of rain. The season of 1921 was extremely dry for nearly 
four consecutive months. About 90 per cent of the large number of 
railway fires in 1918 were tie fires, put out by railway patrolmen. This 
number was gradually reduced by improvements to the ashpans of the 
locomotives. The damage is figured at the prevailing stumpage value of © 
standing timber and sale price of property destroyed. From a review of 
the causes, it will be seen that settlers burning slash and fishermen, 
campers. etc., have been the chief offenders. It will also be noted that 
last year there was a decided reduction in the damage caused by settlers’ 
fires. This was due to the strict enforcement of the permit law and the 
closing oft of all brush burning on May 10th for the remainder of the — 
season. The railways, although still responsible for a considerable per- 
centage of the fires, cause but httle damage, due to the strict attention 
being paid to railway fire protection, not only by he Forest Service, bu: 
also by the railway officials. Fishermen, campers, and those who go - 
into the woods, both on business and pleasure, have caused by far the 
greatest percentage of the damage and these are the most difficult to 
control. The situation became so serious last season that a clause was 
inserted in the Fire Act at the last session of the legislature ,authorizing 
the Minister of Lands and Mines to set aside any area of forest land 
upon which nobody outside of the owner or wardens could enter without 
a travel permit. The present season has not been serious and it has not 
been necessary to close off any areas this year, the Department being 
content with registering fishermen going up certain rivers. Effort is 
being concentrated on the prevention of fires from this cause by educa- 
tion and distribution of propaganda such as fire signs, fire pamphlets, 
etc. The press has given the matter of fire protection more publicity © 
each year, directing the attention of the public to the destruction of — 
forests caused by carelessness of campers and fishermen. There is no 
doubt that fishermen as a whole are becoming more careful, but the fact 
that a larger number each year visit the forests means that there is need 
of continued effort in keeping the necessity of fire prevention before the 
public. 

Probably the greatest development in fire protection is reflected in 
the changes and amendments of the Forest Fires Act since 1918, the 
most outstanding changes being introduced last session by the present 
Minister, Hon. C. W. Robinson (also an active lumberman), when 
Westmorland County was given a separate County act, a “travel permit” 
clause was inserted, the responsibility of extinguishing forest fires on 
private lands was placed on the owner, and the appo:ntment of all County — 
Councillors as fire wardens, so as to make possible the control of fires 
on private lands. Thus, owing to the greater interest taken by the public, 
the Forest Service which had been responsible for fighting fires on any 
forest land within the province is only required to fight fires on Crown 
Lands this year. The Westmorland Act is an association idea, the ~ 
owners of all parcels of forest land of 50 acres or more being included. 
Wardens are chosen by a majority vote of these forest owners, the 
expenses pro-rated at the end of the season and the tax collected along 
with other county taxes by the County Council. Westmorland County is 
largely privately owned land, and reports indicate that the system is 
working iairly well. The Forest Service still looks after the railway 
fire protection, supplies fire signs, etc., and acts in an advisory capacity. 


a 


; Period of No. of Fires Area Burned Damage to Causes of Damage in % 
Year Serious Private Forests and Fishermen 
Conditions General Railway and Crown Property Railways Settlers Campers Mise. 
1918 3 weeks 62 788 30 sq. mi. $ 72,266 3 12 LEE 8 
1919 Ail ta 103 306 gee 139,754 3 39 33 25 
1920 Opa 227 85 TAS. wis! 690,306 4 75 14 7 
ISAS) LANE 348 147 Sa inne 466,795 5 2 83 10 . 
Total 37 weeks 740 1326 Gyars) | $1,369,121 15 128 207 50 
Average9 ‘“ 185 331 ey 342,280 4 32 52 12 


annual cut has been less. It will also be observed that proportionately 
the cost of administration has increased but slightly, in spite of the fact 
that two very serious fire seasons have been experienced. The 1922 
statement in comparison to the average of the previous four years 
presents a peculiar situation. Although stumpage is still at $5.00, much 


Further improvement will probably take the form of reducing the 
acreage so as to include the smaller farmers and possibly owners of pro- 
perty in towns and villages. This Act is so enacted that other thickly 
settled counties may adopt it upon the majority vote of the County — 
Council, but during the recent session of the York County Council the — 
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_ matter of forest fire protection was fully discussed, the Council decided 
not to adopt the Westmorland County Act, and expressed their approval 
of the provincial fire law which g-ves councillors authority to handle fire 
protection on Private lands without remuneration. The work of the 
councillors during the present season in promptly assembling the neigh- 
borhood to extinguish any fires which started accounts to a large extent 
_ for the comparatively small fire losses on private lands to date, and their 
work has been highly commended by the press. 


___- Inthe matter of fire detection, effort has been chiefly directed toward 
the construction and maintenance of lookout towers, both on Crown 
_ Lands and privately owned lands, considerable co-operation being ob- 
_ tained from large land owners where the towers overlooked private land, 
_ and from the Geodetic survey of Ottawa where the towers would also 
_ serve as triangulation stations. The matter of aeroplane patrol for detec- 
- tion was considered in 1920, but it was found less efficient and more 
_ costly than towers, as the physiography of the province is admirably 
adapted for lookout observation. A half dozen towers are now in opera- 
tion, covering over half of the forested sections of the Province, and it 
| is expected that more will be constructed. The N. B. Telephone Com- 
_ pany has co-operated in the cons-ruction and connection of telephone 
lines from the towers, so that all stations are in direct communication 
| not only with district warden’s headquarters, but also with the head office 
aes at. Fredericton. j 
| 


Another item of considerable importance is the protection of fish and 
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game, but space will not permit a complete discussion of this very inter- 
esting phase of the Forest Service organization. It is sufficient to state 
that particular attention is being paid to the conservation of wild life, 
especially big game and fur-bearing animals. Beaver under careful 
protection have increased rapidly during the past few years. The big 
game season was shortened by two weeks at the last session, and it is 
reported that caribou which have been protected from the sportsman’s 
rifle for the past four years are gradually appearing again. The revenue 
from game and fish now totals about $100,000 per year, having been 
increased during the past few years by royalty on fur and higher fees 
for game licenses. 


This then is a general account of the past four years of effort in 
forestry administration in New Brunswick. Space will not permit the 
discussion of the interesting and valuable work of classifying the Crown 
Lands inaugurated under the direction of P. Z. Caverhill in 1916, now 
Chief Forester of British Columbia, or the investigate work in improved 
cutting methods. It is sufficient to say that the survey is the largest and 
most coniprehensive of its kind in America, and that the information 
secured is a most valuable aid in administering the Crown Lands to better 


‘advantage, as well as laying the foundations for more intensive forestry 


application in the future. To completely realize what has been attempted 
and what has been accomplished one must understand the provincial 
conditions. To those intimately connected with the work it is felt that 
the effort has been well worth while. 


Me HE Vancouver Forest District, embracing all of 

| the coast west of the Cascade Mountains as far north 
as Cape Caution, together with the offshore 
islands, including Vancouver Island, contains a total 
area of about 22% million acres of land. It is 
estimated that 9% million acres, or 40 per cent. of 
he total area is only capable of growing timber. Of 
the remaining 13 million acres 76 per cent. is above 
merchantable timber line, 14 per cent. is agricul- 


tural land, and 10 per cent. lakes, swamps and 
waste land of various sorts. One of the principal 
objects of forestry, therefore, is to keep trees 


growing on the 9% million acres of land, incapable 
of producing any other crop except timber. 


With this idea in view it is necessary to consider 
a number of factors which effect reproduction, 
among them the kinds or species of trees not 
grow ng in the land, their reproductive ability, such 
as the amount of seed produced, the conditions 
under which it will best germinate, and the condi- 
me tions necessary for the growth of seedlings. 

' There are, broadly, two distinct types or mixtures of timber in the 
‘Vancouver District, which are differentiated principally by the pre ence 
or absence of Douglas Fir. A belt throughout the southern portion c 
the District is known as the Douglas Fir type, the stands being princi- 
‘pally Douglas Fir, with Cedar and Hemlock, in a minor proportion, In 
_ the northern part of the District practically no Douglas Fir is found over 
"wide areas, and the principal trees in the mixture are Cedar and Hem- 
lock, with Spruce and Balsam in minor proportions. Between and inte” 
“mingled with these two broadly defined types there are extensive stands 
fe ~ containing various percentages of Douglas Fir. 
yy Douglas Fir is, on the British Columbia coast, a tree which demands 
a considerable amount of direct sunlight in order to live and grow. ale 
is generally a prolific seeder, producing some ceed nearly every year, with 
_especiaily good seed years at intervals of three to five years. The best 
seed bed is found in warm, moist mineral soil. On an average 60 per 
“cent of the seed will germinate and the seed remains fertile for three to 
- eight years. 
Cedar, Hemlock and to some extent Spruce and Balsam, on the 
contrary, will live and grow in fairly dense shade, especially in the 
seedling stage. They reproduce best on moist vegetable matter, such as 
"rotting wood and humus. They are also prolific seeders, producing a 
~ much smaller and lighter seed than the Douglas Fir, but the seeds lack 
in germinating power and will not keep more than two or three years. 
_ These, therefore, are briefly some of the factors which must be taken 


“Slash Disposal and Regeneration in the 
= Vancouver Forest District 


into account when we consider ways to help nature reproduce the forests 
on the British Columbia coast. 


Now as to the effect of slash on these factors. 


The results of a number of very interesting experiments made by 
Dr. J. V. Hofman, Director of the Wind River Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, in Oregon, have recently been published. The conclusions are 
briefly as follows: 


1. That a very large percentage of the young growth which follows 
fires over forest land, springs from seed that was in the litter; decayed 
material and soil of the forest floor, before the fire. 


2. That 80 to 85 per cent of the Hemlock and Cedar seeds and 40 
to 50 per cent of the Douglas Fir seeds are found in the first 2 inches of 
the forest floor; 10 to 15 per cent of the Hemlolck and Cedar seed and 
35 to 40 per cent of the Douglas Fir seed is found from 2 to 4 inches 
below the surface, and 0 to 5 per cent. of the Hemlock and Cedar and 
5 to 15 per cent of the Douglas Fir seeds are found from 4 to 9 inches 
deep. 

3. That Douglas Fir cones will stand much more intense heat 
than either Cedar or Hemlock, without materially effecting the vi.ality 
of the seed. 


4. That a slash fire, either in the spring or fall when the forest 
floor is moict, will, in a stand originally a mixiure of Douglas Fr 
Hemlock and Cedar, cause the reproduction to be predominently Dougia 
Fir, because it burns the majority of Hemlock and Cedar seed stored 
in the first 2 inches of the forest floor, leaving over 50 per cent of che 
Douglas Fir seed, stored lower down. 


In the old days of bull team and cross skids, or in the present day 
horse logging operation, we find the class of operation that effects least 
the natural conditions on the area. A stand of timer which is not inter- 
fered with by man or his agency, fire, will slowly pass from the pole 
siages to maturity. Gradually the older trees will be attacked by insects 
or disease, their roots become weakened and they will fall. The opening 
thus formed will be filled by the younger trees, mostly tho-e capable of 
enduring shade, that have been able to start under the dense crowns 9 
the mature stand. The bull team or horse operation simply hurries this 
gradual process of nature by taking out usually the largest and oldest of 
the stand. trees that would in the course of time disappear from the stand 
in any case. It interferes very little with the younger trees, and, as _n 
the uninterfered-with forest, they are left to fill up the openings in «he 
stand. The slash problem is relatively simple in this class of operat’on. 
The slast. is compoced only of the unmerchantable paris of the tree 
felled, together with any smaller trees knocked down during the process 
of felling. In the Douglas Fir belt if the slash is not burned, the stand 
will probably reproduce largely to Cedar and Hemlock, because of the 
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large percentage of the seeds of these species stored in the upper layers 
of the humus, their shade enduring characteristics, and their preference 
for moist rotting wood and litter as a seed bed. It is difficult to burn the 
slash without destroying at least the thinner barked trees, Hemlock and 
Cedar, left on the area. In the Northern Cedar-Hemlock type, it is 
probable that this form of operation is almost ideal to reproduce the 
species, now prevalent in the mature stand. 

Before the year 1916, the usual form of logging operation was 
what is now known as “ground yarding,” to distinguish it from the pre- 
valent method during the present period, called “high lead.” In this 
method where the logs were hauled by donkey engines along the ground, 
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It is doubtful whether the burning of the Northern Cedar-Hemlock 
slash has aided reproduction. It seems probable that leaving the slash 
as it is cut brings as good or better results. 

The “high-lead” is at present the most common method of yarding 
timber. In this method, one end of the log is lifted clear of the ground, 
and we lose the desirable plowing effect of the “ground yarding” system. 
For a distance of 600 to 1,000 feet around the spar tree, practically all 
the timber, whether merchantable or not, is knocked down. The resulting 
slash is much heavier than in the methods described above. Not only is 
the second storey of smaller timber laid flat, but, rotten logs, and snags 
are almost pulverized and a great deal of bark is torn off merchantable 


BEGINNINGS OF FOREST REGENERATION 


Slash after ground yarding in the Douglas Fir type. 
Such slash should be burnt the first season after 
logging, either spring or fall when the forest is 
moist, and then protected from subsequent fires, in 
order to secure a new stand on the area, 


Area burnt over in early May which has destroyed 


the smaller, more inflammable material without 
harming materially the Douglas Fir seed stored 


lower down in the forest floor. 


Hemlock reproducion in Douglas Fir type where 
slash was not burned after logging. 


Good Douglas Fir Reproduction 18 ft. high near 
Victoria. Logged and burnt 18 years ago, since 


when fires have been kept out. 


the ground was plowed up making it an excellent seed bed for Douglas 
Fir. More trees were taken out of the stand in this method of logging 
than in the old bull team system, and more slash was created by trees 
knocked over in felling and yarding. The amount of timber left standing 
after logging of the merchantable trees, varied of course with the size, 
species, and merchantability of the original stand, but there are areas 
along the coast which have been ground yarded that appear from a 
distance to be virgin timber, because of the number of small trees left. 
In Douglas Fir stands burning after logging in this manner has given 
good reproduction, provided: 

(1) The slash is burned the first season after logging, before the 
seeds in the humus have germinated. 

(2) The burning takes place when the forest floor is moist—either 
spring or fall. 

(3) After the slash is once burned, fires have been kept out. 


Slash after ground yarding in Cedar-Hemlock type 
showing numbers of small and defective trees left 
after logging which furnish additional seed to that 
already in the forest floor and shelter for shade 
enduring species. 


logs. This material covers the forest floor at times to a depth of several 
feet, and the seeds stored therein have an almost hopeless task to ger- 
minate. Jf they do germinate they are unable in many cases to push 
themselves through the debris to the sunlight. If the slash is burned when 
dry in midsummer, the quantity of fuel makes for such a hot fire that 
the germinating power of the seeds is reduced materially. If burnt in 
the spring or fall when moist, only the upper layer of slash is consumed 
and the seed is not liberated as it should be for proper reproduction. It 
has been estimated that in the Vancouver District less than 40 per cent 
of the areas logged by “high lead” are reproducing to an extent which 
will restock them. Studies of reproduction on areas logged and not 
burned or burnt under varying conditions, and experiments in burning 
or not burning slash created by high lead yarding are still being carried 
on, but it cannot be said that any method of getting satisfactory repro- 
duction on such areas has yet been worked out. 
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Along the northern inlets the conditions left after “high lead” yard- 
ing are even more appalling. The sudden opening up of the stand with 
consequent drying out of the vegetative matter together with the rank 
growth of berbacious vegetation and brush which springs up on such 
ny areas, causes a combination of smothering of the seeds and seedlings 
. stored in the humus by the logging slash, a drying out of the natural seed 
bed for seeds scattered from remaining seed trees, if any, and chocking of 

the seedlings that get started, by devil clubs, ferns, salal, etc. It has 
| been noticed particularly that salal is very prone to take advantage of 
openings in the stand, and it grows to such density and its roots form 
such a mat in the soil that tree seedlings have very little chance to get 
I Started. 


From the standpoint of the forester who has in mind the restocking 
of land only suitable for growing trees as well as the economic point of 
getting a second crop in ten or twenty years from the pole wood now 
_ growing as a cecond storey beneath the mature stand, the high lead 
system has very little to recommend it. 


* 


a ~ There is still another point that must be kept in mind when consid- 
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ering slash disposal after logging, and that is the soil conditions on the 
area. Much of the land suitable only for timber production consists of 
steep slopes and very thin soil. In some cases the humus and vegetable 
matter is about all the soil there is, the mineral soil being almost entirely 
lacking. It will be seen that the object on such areas should be to build 
up the humus rather than destroy any portion of it, and fires over such 
areas are almost sure to prevent reproduction of any kind for many 
years. The effect of erosion on steep slopes, even when such slopes are 
soil covered, must also be considered. 


Only the high lights of the regeneration problem have been touched 
upon in this article and there are influencing factors which make each 
logging chance and each setting, sometimes a distinct problem. Nothing 
has been said about the necessity to reduce the fire hazard which is often 
the factor which overshadows all others in slash disposal. Only after 
a thorough study of each body of slash can definite advice be given, and 
the Provincial Forest Service is ready and anxious at all times to co- 
operate with the logging industry in studying their individual problems 
of this nature, and helping them toward a practical solution. 


- Designing and Building Sawmills 
¥ By A. D. GLIBERT 


eg OLLOWING is a brief statement of what I can see in the mills and 
method of lumber manufacturing of the present. 


Ky I estimate that especially in the large operations the waste makes 
the cost of product prohibitive, and that it will be to the interest of the 
| - manufacturer to carefully go into the problem and determine where he 
4 can commence to make changes <o as to properly and economically manu- 
Ly - facture. I am of the puton that failure to make improvements that 
have developed in the last twenty or twenty-five years in the handling 
of timber are responsible for part of the disaster in the lumber industry. 


| z; Depending on locations only 60 to 70 per cent of the timber is suit- 

able for length over 24 feet and the balance should be cut shorter to 

enable the sawyers to place the logs on the carriages so as to get what 

| _ lumber there is in all kinds of defective timber. The man in charge of 

| _ orders to be filled should be a judge of timber so as to have proper logs 

come to the mill to fill orders, to prevent too much random stock that 
has to be disposed of at a loss. 


conditions and timber. The different kinds, and siznes of timber may 
coriditions and timber. The different kinds, and sizes of timber may 


. The mill proper should be well and properly constructed to suit 
be mixed and require a mill suitable for that purpose. 


__ operated by the latter means; it is not as effective and makes at least 
fifty per cent. greater fire danger. 


It is quite a task to select a location and design and build a complete 
lumber manufacturing plant, and up to this time has not been given 
_ proper consideration and is responsible for many failures caused by 
enormous waste of material and labor. 


i drive that it is only a very small operation that can be successfully 


The principal handicap in the northwestern lumber mills seems to be: 
_ It is apparently hard to make right connections, in the first place getting 
__ orders that fit available logs. Very often consider able timber is wasted 
_ while getting out an order, not because the order is a hard one to fill 
R _ but because the logs are not suitable. 

| 


‘ Storage for lumber on hand. Facilities are such that expenses for 
Ea handling material in storing and shipping are sometimes two or three 
times what they should be. 


Approximately all sawmill and planing mill sorting sheds and dry 
_ kilns are constructed so as to cause confusion, waste, hard work; mak- 
ing it impossible to keep the same crew for certain part of operation of 
_ manufacturing. 


It will be noticed fir timber is different from most other kinds of 
timber. It is used for so many purposes, there is :o much difference 
in quality of timber, yet the outside of logs or trees have the same ap- 
_ pearance and it is often attempted to make “material out of wrong timber, 
‘causing considerable loss. 


IK Installation of machinery is done in a way that, in many cases, 
_ while everything is good as far as appearance, for some reason there are 
numerous small breakdowns. 


; _ There is good profit in the lumbering business provided it is properly 
managed. . 


Electricity offers so many advantages over the old steam engine 


In the first place, see that you have a plant properly equipped, so as 
to stand the stress. Do not vaguely think you have a good plant prop- 
erly managed when you are making no profit. I{ you are not getting 
reasonable returns consult with men of experience in conditions of this 
western country. 


Automobilists and Forest Fires 


N many parts of this continent it is found that automobile registrations 
and forest fires are increasing about proportionately. A great many 
people are touring about the country, seeking out places away from 
the railways and main highways and, unfortunately through carelessness 
with fire, some of them misuse and destroy the forests. There is no 
desire on the part of forest authorities to bar citizens from-the forests, 
but there is no reason why forest fires should follow in the wake of the 
automobile. All that is needed is that every tourist who camps for the 
night or stops at noon to boil his kettle in the woods should personally 
see to it that his fire is dead out before he leaves it. Those who go into 
the woods for either business or pleasure see the value of the forests and 
should catch the enthusiasm for the conservation and proper utilization 
of this great Canadian resource. 


Canada’s Medicinal Trees 


All Canadians have heard of the medicine, cascara, but all do not 
know that this is obtained from the bark of the cascara tree which is 
found growing on the Pacific Coast of this continent. Owing to the 
heavy drain on the stands of this tree in the Pacific States, British 
Columbia is now one of the sources of supply, and carloads of the bark 
are shipped out every season. In order that all citizens of the province 
who have to do with work in the woods may recognize this tree and 
know how best conserve it, an illustrated pamphlet, written by Professor 
John Davidson of the University of British Columbia, has been issued 
by the Forestry Branch of the Department of the Interior. It is known 
as Circular No. 13, The Cascara Tree in British Columbia. It has been 
widely circulated in British Columbia, but any persons desiring the 
pamphlet, who have not yet received a copy, may obtain one free upon 
application to the Director of Forestry, Ottawa. 


The Farmer and the Woodlot 


ERHAPS the greatest objection made to caring for the woodlot is 
the time it takes to produce large-sized timber. On the farm, 
however, there are many uses for small and medium-sized forest pro- 
ducts and these take a comparatively short time to produce. On many 
wood-lots a thrifty young growth already exists that will not require 
many years before it is sufficiently large to use. A little attention will 
shorten considerably the time required to produce marketable material. 
The use of small dimension material is steadily increasing since the 
scarcity of wood in large dimension has forced the attention of manu- 
facturers to the use of built-up wood. The war has done much to 
increase our knowledge regarding the possibilities in the use of laminated 
products, of which the airplane is an example. This use of wood in 
small sizes makes it possible to market the products of the woodlot, 
while the trees are comparatively young. 
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Practical Utilization of Waste Lands 
in the Prairie Provinces 


Millions of Acres Are Well Fitted for Tree Culture. 
De-forestation is a Serious Matter for the West. 


Drought Problem? 


O those of us who have lived for years in Can- 
ada it has grown second nature to accept the 
wide distances and scanty population as a matter 
of course. We look upon the great waste areas of 
this country only as something that always was and 
always will be and regard them merely as something 
which make a train journey wearisome. We pass 
wasie land for hundreds of miles and seldom give a 
ihought to its utilization. Coming from the east one 
travels upon an express train hour after hour through 
a territory that is to all intents and purpo.es useless. 
The same applies to wide stretches of the prairie pro- 
vinces with the sole exception that while in Ontario 
much of the land along the railroads is rocky, on the 
prairies it runs more to sand and rolling ground. 


Either way the land is standing ‘dle; producing no- 
thing; with no apparent future, and’as such we seldom 
pay it the slightest attention save perhaps to wish it 
were not there in order to relieve the tedium of a long 
tra_n trip. 

A newcomer to this country however, views it much differently. 
The writer travelled across Canada recently with an English business 
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Forest Branch Stations Collect Hundreds of Bushels of Red Pine Cones 
which are Spread Out for Drying to Assist in Extracting the Seed. 


man who had never visited the Dominion before. Asked for his im- 
pressions of Canada, he said that while he was impressed with the rapid 
growth of the cities and the scenery en rou‘e, yet the lakes, the rivers, 
the mountains did not impress him nearly so much as did the vact 
stretches of desolate forgotten land that seemed to have neither begin- 
ning nor end; that ran back hundreds of miles from the railroads, and 
which appeared useless from every po:nt of view except to grow small 
trees which were regularly burned off before they grew large enough to 
make even fuel. 

Apparently unable to grasp that there should be such immense 
stretches of country which were not producing some‘hing this gentle- 
man accused we Canadians of being wasteful of our resources. While 
admitting that the land did not appear adapted for farming or ranch- 
ing; yet he said that much of it could produce timber, which, if suit- 
able for nothing else would make firewood or pulp at some future date, 
as well as offering a harborage for game, at the same time adding to the 
appearance of the country and making a windbreak in the winter and 
shade in the summer. 


Would More Trees Solve the Annual 


Instead, countless miles of barren land or small fire killed saplings 
stretching their gaunt whitened limbs to the sky mutely demonstrated 
the waste of time and future timber that we permitted through lack of 


Typical of many Places on the Prairies. Showing Blow Sand Area 
with Jack Pine Planted to Stop Movement of Sand. 


some adequate system of re-forestation and fire prevention on this land 
that would never be fitted for anything else than timber production. 


Future Timber Supply. 


The demand for timber is growing rapidly in every country of the 
world, and as fore'gn supplies are depleted Canada becomes more and 
more the country from which the timber needs of the future will be 


Red Pine Seedlings Two Years,Old. Lath Shades have been Removed 
at the End of the First Season. 


drawn. Between this growing demand and forest fires, it is high time 
we realized, that just as the United States is within measurable dis- 
tance of the time when her timber resources will be exhausted. so will 
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Showing Seed Beds with Lath Screens for Shade and Overhead Pipes 
for Watering. 


Three Year Old Transplants of White Pine (on left) and Scotch Pine 
Ready for Final Planting. 


Block of Three Year Old Scotch Pine Nursery Lines Ready for Final 
Planting. 
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the same thing happen in Canada especially as the country is being 
drained of its timber at the greater rate than the United States ever 
was. 

On this ground alone a clear argument is offered for reclothing our 
waste land with trees of one kind or another and so turning much land 
from a ron-productive into a productive and profitable ascet. 


Apart from this, however, and so far as the prairie provinces are 
concerned, it is essential that the vast areas of waste and sandy land be 
made to grow trees—as they will—in order to provide both present and 
future settlers with the firewood, fence posts, rails and infinite variety of 
wood they could once obtain for the cutting and now cannot even buy. 


Then, too, a heavily treed Sackatchewan and Alberta will not only 
carry a far stronger appeal to the prospective settler who is used to a 
wooded country but what is even more to the point, will undoubtedly 
influence the climate to a great extent and will perhaps in the course 
of time tend to eliminate the yearly problem of drought, which until 
recent years was only heard of in isolated districts, 


How the Climate Changes. 


Ten to fifteen years ago many points upon the prairies were heavily 
wooded, and the trouble the farmer met with was not to obtain sufficient 
rainfall to permit of grain crops being successfully grown, but instead 
to get his crops in early enough to permit of them being harvested 
before there was danger from frost. The writer remembers different 
sections of Saskatchewan which once were heavily wooded and so pro- 
vided excellent feed and shelter for cattle and which when broken up pro- 
duced the greatest crops in the world—provided they would ripen. 
Stooking a grain harvest in those days was hard work for the sheaves, 
n .pite of being cut high, often towered above the harvester’s head and 
were as heavy as lead due to being cut on the green cide. 


On that self same land today and for several years past the gran 
has been cut with a mower, and the farmers who once reaped 65 bushels 
of oats and 30 bushels or more of wheat to the acre, and were often 
obliged to cut green, now offer devout thanks if they can garner in six 
bushels of wheat to the acre and after thre-hing, obtain enough straw per 
acre to bed down a horse. 


The fault is largely their own. In order to get a clear run with 
their implements they ruthlessly burned and cut down the trees and bush 
until what was a few years ago beautiful park land has now become a 
sweltering Sahara of drifting sandy soil in summer and a bleak, wind- 
swept wilderness in winter. Cattle which once fattened in the shade of 
splendid groves of trees with little streams and clear sloughs at frequent 
intervals now stand disconsola‘e and switch their tails in a field that has 
not a tw1g to break the wind or the burning rays of the sun. 


Eliminating the trees does make a difference, and we are solely re- 
sponsible for conditions as they are today in the prairie provinces. Our 
farmers have mined their land; taken off crop after crop, cut down 
the native trees and bushes without making the slighte-t pretense at 
replacing them. Thus the streams and sloughs have dried up, the coun- 
try 1s unattractive both to human, animal and bird life, and our great 
industry—farming—is suffering, and what have we reaped from ban- 
ishing the trees? 


Nothing, save a few good crops before the humus was worked out 
of the land and before the prairies became a country of sand and 
drouth. Districts that ten short years ago were ‘mpassable because 
of the water are now shining wastes of white alkali as hard and dry as a 
cement floor, and while that may not be a great detriment, yet it shows 
that by making the prairies a treeless waste it has so affected the rain- 
fall and the melting snow that the country has dried up turning what is 
persaps some of the most productive land of the globe into something 
approaching a desert where to make a living the farmer gambles with the 
cards out against him, 


Is There a Remedy? 


Dependent as we all are upon our basic industry—agriculture—i.. 1. 
to the direct interest of each one of us to get behind any plan that will 
again clothe our prairies with trees and verdure, so giving pasture for 
caitle, pleasant places to picnic, attract sufficient rainfall for our needs, 
preserve our watersheds, provide the settler with his firewood and other 
needs as far as they can be furnished by trees, attract game and birds 
and largely eliminate our tremendous annual loss from soil-drifting and 


drought. 


Fortunately there are men who realize the need for insuring the 
future of the prairies by planting trees, but it is not enough that a few 
should see this need, the entire public must be awakened to what a 
treeless prairie means in dollars and cents whether such people are 
farmers or not. 


The Dominion as a whole has many pressing problems to solve 
and not the least of these is reforestation, which calls for (1) Encour- 
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agement of reforestation upon private lands; (2) Reforestation of the 
large areas of waste land which stretch right across the country from 
Ontario 1c the Pacific Coast. In Ontario alone it is estimated that there 
are about 8.500 square miles of private land in the older settled parts of 
the province which need to be protected and replanted to trees if only 
from the standpoint of fuel and local supply of timber. 


“ 


1 and 2 Showing Mature White Pine Cones; 3 
Showing One Year Old Seedlings; 4 and 5 
Seedling Just After Germination; 6 Individual 
7 Scale Showing Winged 
Seeds. 


Scale from Cone; 


Of even greater importance are the wide stretches of waste land in 
all the provinces of the Dominion which by being denuded of trees 
threaten the surrounding farm lands. Forest stations have been estab- 
lished at various points which are doing splendid work in reclaiming 
waste land and making it productive and at, the same time providing 
materials to supply prospective private owners who wish to re-steck 
depleted wood lots and reforest waste portions of their land. In many 
parts of Ontario, as on the prairies, the wood has been cut away and the 
light land, after the first crops had been taken off and the vegetable mold 
depleted, began to break up and drift, and the Forest department of the 
province is now working to remedy the damage by development of nur- 
series for growing forest planting material; forest planting on the drift- 
ing sands; forest planting in the cut over areas on which a poor second 
growth existed; thinnings and improvement of the small areas on which 
satisfactory second growth existed. 


The usual method followed by a Forest Station is explained by E. 
J. Zavitz, of the Ontario Forestry Department, who says that the first 
and essential step is to collect the seed. 


Gathering Coniferous Seed. 


Coniferous seed such as pine is secured by collecting the cones and 
extracting the seed. All of our coniferous trees mature their cones in 
the autumn, and it is important to note that the cone remains on the trees 
until it opens and allows the seed to escape. It will therefore be seen that 
it would be useless to collect the cones which have fallen to the ground 
in order to secure seed. 


White pine produces a heavy crop of cones about every five years. 
The cones mature by the end of August and the seed has usually fallen 
from the cone by the fifteenth of September. The cones are collected by 
picking them from the tree or obtaining them from squirrel caches. The 
bulk of the seed is extracted by spreading the cones out on sheets in the 
sun and depending on solar heat to open them. One cone has from 20 
to 40 fertile seeds and a bushel of cones produces about one pound of 
seed. One pound of white pine seed contains from 25 to 28 thousand 
seeds. 


Red or norway pine cones, which mature a few days later than white 
pine, can be collected at the same time or even a few days later. A | 
small proportion of the red pine ceed can be extracted by solar heat but 
the usual method employed by the Ontario Forestry Branch is to ex- 
tract the seed with artificial heat in a specially arranged building. 

One pound of seed contains about 50,000 seeds. The cost of col- 


White Pine Plantation made in 1907 in Light Sandy Soil. Dominant 


Trees Six Inches in Diameter. 


lecting red pine seed varies from $3.00 to $5.00 per pound. 


White spruce cones are collected and handled in a similar manner _ 


to those of white pine. The seed is much similar and contains about 
130,000 seeds to the pound. Ls 
Jack pine cones mature in the autumn but remain on the trees for 
several years. The cheapest method of collecting is to pick cones from 
trees which are being felled in a tie or logging operation. One pound of 
seed contains about 100,000 seeds and cost from $3.00 to $5.00 per 
pound. 


Growing Comferous Seedlings 


The seed is sown in autumn or early spring in seed beds which | 
-are usually four feet wide. r 
station is 4 x 30 feet. The young seedlings are protected from the sun 


The unit of size used at the Ontario forest — 


by a protective screen which is made of lath woven with wire so that it 
will roll out over the bed as illustrated. Additional covering with bur- 


lap or straw is kept on the seed beds just after sowing until germination 


is well advanced. At the end of the first season the 4 x 30 seed bed 


will contain 20,000 to 35,000 one year old plants. y 


While the above process is a simple one, considerable difficulty is 
encountered during the first few weeks of the life of the seedling. This 
difficulty arises from sun scorch and from attacks by organisms in the 
soil which cause what is commonly known as “damping off.” 


Water is supplied by a system of overhead pipes giving a fine shower 
whenever required and making our nurserymen independent of the wea- 
therman. \ 2 


Various methods are employed in handling forest nursery stock. a 


Frequently the seedlings of scotch pine and jack pine can be transplanted 
at the end of the first season. 
areas which are protected the seedlings remain in the seed beds for two 
years and are transplanted at once to their final location. Where stocky 
plants are required for exposed forest planting the seedlings are lifted 
and transplanted to nursery lines where they remain for one to two 
years. These one or two year old transplants have a large amount of 
fibrous roots and will stand extreme planting conditions. ; ps 
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Reforesting with conifers, such as pine and spruce, is usually done 
_ early in the spring, from April 15th to May 15th. The plants are lifted 
in the nursery and taken to the planting area where they are “heeled in,” 
me that. is, the roots are placed in a trench and covered with soil for tem- 
porary protection. In forest planting two men usually form a working 
unit. One man prepares the planting spot and makes the hole with a 
mattock or spade, the other sets the plant. The plants are usually car- 
ried in pails filled with water to protect the roots and prevent them 
from drying out, which is a very necessary precaution. Plants are 
_ spaced from five to six feet apart each way, this close planting being 
_ followed in order to force the trees in height growth and to produce 
clear timber. Spacing at six feet requires 1,210 plants to the acre. 


; About 500 acres of forest plantations have been made at the Nor- 
folk (Ontario) Forest Station since 1909. Following is a brief de- 
scription of some of the older plantations. 


“ 


_ At the entrance to the property, along the main highway there ex- 
_ isted a ridge of blow sand which had covered the original fence. In 
_ 1909 this ridge was planted with imported scotch pine and jack pine 
_ transplants from 12 to 15 inches in height.The plants were spaced about 
_ four feet apart each way and on the worst blow sand, pine brush was 
_ thrown down to give protection to the plants. In this plantation there 
was only about two per cent. loss. Measurements made of these trees 
_ in 1920 showed dominant trees 22 to 24 feet high with an average height 
growth of 21 feet and diameter at 4% feet from the ground of 3.5 
‘inches. An interesting feature of this first plantation was that the 
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local people thought it a waste of time and money to plant little ever- 
green trees in this sterile sand and looked upon the experiment with 
scorn. The success of this planting has since been an incentive to a 
large number of private owners in the district to carry out similar work. 


The Nursery Work at Norfolk. 


Space will not permit of detailed reference to other plantations at 
this station. White pine has been planted on the various types of land. 
On the blowing sands in the open fields white pine does not thrive as 
well as scotch or red pine. Wherever protection exists it does well and 
promises to eventually surpass the others. 

A considerable portion of the area at this station is covered with 
a growth of scrub oak and poplar, through which ground fires have run 
in the past, killing any young pine seedlings which may have existed. 
Areas of this kind are being underplanted with white pine and in these 
conditions white pine gives splendid results. 

- Plantations of red oak and mixed hardwoods have been started on 
the better classes of soil at the station. Only a small percentage of the 
land is suited for hardwoods but these plantations will be of future in- 
terest as experiments. 

The cost of forest planting varies a great deal depending upon the 
nature of the planting area, the class of labor and upon the kind of 
plants used. Planting in sand formations is usually low in cost and 
for the Norfolk plantations costs have run from six to twelve dollars 
an acre. 


_ Innovation in Yard Transpor- 
= ~=>r—ds tation of Lumber 


RITISH COLUMBIA mill men who have been studying the 


‘problem of reducing transportation and handling costs in their 
yards will be interested in the announcement that the Murry Jacobs 
Company, of Seattle, has arranged to handle the distribution in this 
_ province of the celebrated Ross Carrier, which with its under-slung unit 
load has revolutionized lumber handling where it has been installed. 


While this method is not new, the first Ross Carrier having been 
built in 1914, it has had the advantage of numerous improvements as 
experience has indicated, and the line now includes both the electric 
and gasoline carriers in the five ton capacity and a smaller carrier of 
about half this capacity in the electric. 


So far as the action of the Carrier is concerned, the electric 
and gasoline models operate in the same way. The lumber to be trans- 
_ ported is piled upon two simple bolsters. There is no limit to the length 
_ ‘but the piles must not exceed 3 feet wide by 4 feet high. The carrier, 
_ which is operated by one man, is driven up so that it “straddles” the 

- pile. A pressure by the driver on a pedal causes the lifting members, 

_ which consist of continuous angle bars 8% feet long on each side of the 

“machine, to close in position against the bolsters. The hoist motor then 

| raises the load to position and the lift bars lock automatically to prevent 
_ spreading or any lateral movement. 


Meets Rey 


The carrier then speeds along with its load at a rate of from eight 
to fifteen miles per hour until it reaches the place where it is to be 
dropped, when the hoist lowers it gently, the lift-bars release and the 
carrier is off for the next load. 


Less than ten seconds is required to load or unload. One of these 
carriers will easily handle 125 to 400 thousand feet of lumber per day 
and timbers up to one hundred feet long are handled with ease. All 
four wheels steer, giving a short turning radius so that it can turn a 
right angle in traveling eight feet. As the carrier can be operated with 
cnly 14 inches between piles at the sorting tables a big saving in space 
is also effected. 


The electric carrier is especially adapied for use in mills where 
electricity is obtainable at little or no cost, while the gasoline carrier can 
be used in any place. The smaller carrier is very useful for handling 
smaller packages in the mills as an auxiliary to the larger type, or for 
use in box factories, planing mills or shipping sheds, where there is 
more congestion and less demand for larger loads. It has such a short 
turning radius and general flexibility that with loads of short material 
it can be driven into box cars. 


While the Ross Carrier was primarily designed to serve the sort- 
ing chains and yards, its use now, through the ingenuity of the mil! 
men has extended to every department, particularly the. planing mill, 
where the loads are dropped on chains back of the planer and drawn 
up to the feeder’s position as required. In this way there is always one 
or more loads in reserve, assuring continuous planer operation. This 
carrier is also finding great favor through transporting unit loads to 
docks for temporary storage for cargo shipment. 
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Lumbering in Northern Manitoba 


The Pas Lumber Company Carrying on Extensive Operations----Season’s ‘Cut Expected to 
Exceed 40,000,000 Feet 


By REECE H. HAGUE. 


HE present and potential importance of the lumber industry to 
Northern Manitoba is a fact not generally recognized among the 
uninitiated, and visitors to The Pas invariably express astonish- 

ment wher they learn of the extent of the operations being carried on 
by The Pas Lumber Company. 


Since its construction several years ago the branch line from Hudson 
Bay Junction to The Pas has been the only portion of the Canadian 
National Railway system which has consistently paid its way and yielded 
large revenue to the Government. 


The principal factor in making this railway a paying concern has 
been the activity of The Pas Lumber Company and its predecessor The 
Finger Lumber Company. Hardly a day passes without carloads of 
lumber being shipped from The Pas to the outside world, and it is fre- 
quently necessary to augment the regular train service by special trains 
to take out lumber. 

In 1919 The Pas Lumber Company took over the plant of the Finger 
Lumber Company and immediately commenced to carry out extensive 
improvements and to spend large sums of money in building homes and 
boarding houses for employees. 


The mill is situated on the banks of the Saskatchewan River on the 
outskirts of the town of The Pas, and the company’s logging camps are 


situated over the border of Saskatchewan in the Carrot River district, 


some fifty miles from the town. 


Logging operations commenced last winter on November 1 and 
during the winter months some 1,000 men were engaged in the bush. 
With the first spring freshets the logs were brought down the Carrot 
River, to be rafted some three miles from the town and brought to the 
mill. 


The writer recently visited the rafting camp and proceeded up the 
Carrot River past the log booms. In all some 14 miles of logs, comprising 
20,000,000 feet of lumber, were passed in the Carrot River. 


With the logs already brought to the mill this season it is anticipated 
that the total cut for the summer will be between 40,000,000 and 45,000,- 
O00 feet. 


The company’s large stern wheel towing boat makes three trips a 
day from the rafting works to the mill, taking a raft of some 3,000 logs. 
equivalent to 150,000 to 175,000 log feet, on each trip. 


Summer operations commenced at the mill this year on May 3, which 
is the earliest start made in cutting operations in the history of the mill. 
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- Night and day shifts were put on immediately, giving employment at the 
_ mill to some 400 men. In addition 200 men are kept in the woods in the 
summer months and during the winter bush operations engage anywhere 
from 1,000 to 1,500 employees. Approximately 500 horses are used in 
the winter in the bush. 


in At the lumber company farm on the Carrot river hay is cut and 
a vegetables are grown for the employees. Hogs are kept at all the camps 
ae to clean up refuse. 
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Vast Timber Resources 


_ There is sufficient timber on The Pas Lumber Company’s tracts to 
keep the mill supplied for another 15 years, and when present tracts are 
_ exhausted there is a wealth of timber in other parts of the district. 
4 The mill itself is one of the most up-to-date plants in Canada, and 
is the largest between the Great Lakes and British Columbia. Employees 
of the company are extremely well housed and cared for. A large 
boarding house is situated near the mill with accommodation for 120 men. 
_ Each room contains two single beds. Recreation halls, steam heat and 
a electric light are included among modern conveniences. 
4 4 In addition to the boarding house the company has 35 houses for 
___ married employees and additional ones are contemplated. 


Supplies for the winter camps are sent from the lumber company 
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house for distribution among the various camps. 


om The company has a veritable fleet of boats, including two large 
steamers, a pile driver and gasoline launches. 


ic y At the present time by far the greater proportion of the lumber 


a. turned out at the mill is marketed in the United States, but when normal 
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conditions return to the prairies no doubt business in this country will 
improve and more lumber will be marketed in Canada. 


The Pas Lumber Company is by far the most important single factor 
in the prosperity of The Pas, and district, and the principals and officials 
of the company are always foremost in any move for the advancement 
of the district. The company has been generous in the matter of supply- 
ing free lumber for public buildings. 


Reducing Forest Fire Loss 


Every precaution is being taken by the authorities to protect the 
standing timber of the north. In addition to good sized lumber there are 
vast tracts of timber suitable for pulp wood in various parts of Northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and while, in the past, fire has caused con- 
siderable destruction, every year sees more efficient methods of fire 
control. 


This summer the fire ranging force has been augmented by large 
water planes which make regular patrols through the outlying districts. 
The planes are fitted with fire fighting apparatus, an auxiliary eng ne, 
hose, etc., and in the event of a blaze being reported ten men can be take : 
to the scene in one trip. 


One of these water planes, or flying boats, is situated at The Pas, 
and another at Norway House on Playgreen Lake, and there are gasoline 
depots at various places. Both the present and last season have been 
singularly free from forest fires of any magnitude. Travellers are be- 
coming imbued with a sense of the disaster that can be caused by fires 
and the fire prevention authorities are carrying on a systematic course 
of education in this direction. 


; T some time or other every lumberman has run across an urgent 
; . need for a simple type of derrick which would take care of the 
oe: soil excavated from a well or load weighty material onto wagons or be 
used for the endless variety of purposes that are always cropping up 
around a farm or business premises handling bulky merchandice. 


; A writer in Farm Mechanics has evolved the hoist shown in the 
: ba _ accompanying illustration and says it will more than save its cost in 
i time, money and labor, while it is easily and cheaply constructed. 


An Easily Built Derrick 


The derrick is made co that the boom and bucket may be swung 
around and the bucket dumped into a wagon or cart. This is accom- 
plished by means of a spindle at the top and a p:vot at the bottom of the 
hea upright member of the derrick. The derrick is supported by four guy 
wires attached to the plate at the top, and holds it stationary while the 
derrick turns. Two heavy pieces of strapiron each having three holes 
in it, one at each end and a third in the centre, are crossed at the top. 
The spindle runs through the centre hole, allowing the derrick to turn, 
while the wires are attached to the end holes. The pivot spindle is set 
into a hole in a plank 2 inches thick and 12 inches square. The upright 
member of the derrick is 4 by 4 inches and 12 feet long, The plank 
) is cut in two about 2 feet from the top and spliced with two pieces of 
Breas 2 by 4. Into this opening is set the rudder wheel through which the rope 
is passed. The boom is made up of two pieces of 2 by 6 inch lumber, 
9 feet long. These are bolted to each side of the upright member. The 
brace from the upright member to the boom is a piece of 2 by 6 inch 
_ lumber. | 


Coal 


The man who has to handle coal 
Folks do not love but darn his soul. 
They think the prices are a shame, 
And tiink the dealer is to blame. 
When coal goes up in any town 
His popularity goes down 

To hear the gentle public bawl 
Yowd think the dealer got it all. 


His Palmy 


for Cash 


That isn’t all; some citizen 

Forgets to pay you now and then; 
However well you watch accounts 
Yowre sure to lose some small amounts. 
The wholesale man will sympathize, 
The operator wipe his eyes, 

And say they're sorry for your loss— 
But both will make you come across. 
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SAWMILL AND LOGGING EQUIPMENT 


O complete the line of skyline machines built by the Washington 
Iron Works they have now developed an inter-locking skyline ma- 


chine, the first of which has been in successful operation for about six 


months at the Pleasant Harbor Camp of the Webb Logging & Timber 


Company. 


One of the noteworthy features on this machine is the change from 
interlock to overhaul which is accomplished without a loose pinion on 
the crank shaft. The design also involves a new departure as regards 
slack puller frictions which has proved very successful, showing prac- 
tically no wear on friction surfaces after months of constant opera- 
tion. 

The machine is very compact and sturdily constructed, being steel 
construction entirely and equipped with Asbestor-Metallic friction and 
brake blocks. It is generally conceded that this machine will outlast 
any other similar machine. 

This machine is built for about 3,500 foot haul and has the hauling 
drum located nearest the boiler, then the haul-back drum and slack 
puller drum. These drums with the engine, comprise one unit and 


can be detached from the rest of the machine by a sliding pinion which 
is moved into mesh whenever a change of line or setting is to be made. 
The second unit, built on a continuation of the main unit frame, 
carries a transfer line drum, one heel drum and one strawline drum. 
The latter two are duplicates and carry pawls and ratchets as well as 
brakes so that either can be used for heel drum depending on the 
setting of the machine. 

The skyline machine is mounted on a steel car together with a 
Washington Iron Works’ Duplex Loader, both engines taking steam 
from one large boiler located on the skyline machine. 
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It is from Timber like this that the Associated Mills cut the Lumber for the 
Prairie, Eastern Markets and the Cargo Trade. : 


The first reports of the early Explorers were to the Hitect that this Timber 
was the finest in the world. 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 
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) THE ASSOCIATED MILLS 


What, Who and Why the Organization 


ae EALIZING the need for two important 
4 = =©objects, which as individual concerns 
they were unable to give their customers, 
several of the larger mills about Vancou- 
‘ver began to study means of overcom- 
ing the obstacles that stood in the way of 
their giving that better service which 
they desired to afford those dealing 
with them. 


The first consideration was to be able 
to give the customer what he wanted 
when he wanted it. The customer of 
a mill might want certain items in a 
quantity that that mill might find itself 
short of, but with five other mills from 
which to draw there would be little like- 
lihood of all of them being short on any 
one item, except under very unusual 
conditions. This would make for the 
highest degree of service to a wholesale trade. 


Another point that is of importance to both mill and 
customer is that of representation in the markets. There 
are certain points where it is essential that a mill have 
personal representation. The potential volume of business 
from each of these places would render it prohibitive for 
each mill to maintain a representative there, but six mills, 
for instance, could as a unit maintain a man in each market 
at a cost that would not be a burden on either mill or 
customer. 


Much thought was expended and many plans consid- 
ered before the idea upon which the “Associated Mills” 
was built was arrived at. After getting the idea all the 
possible ramifications of the same had to be considered to 
ascertain whether or not the proposed organization would 
function as desired. The conclusion having been arrived 
at that the plan would so function, steps were taken to put 
the scheme into force with the result that in May, 1919, 
he Associated Mills, Limited, was formed. 


The Associated Mills, Ltd., is owned by the member 
mills. It is in fact a consolidated and centralized selling 
bureau handling the sales of the various mills in certain 
territory. In order to expedite and facilitate the handling 
of details, however, it is operated on a single unit and 
under a distinctive name. This also serves to avoid con- 
fusion. 

The three principal objects. for the attainment of 
which the Associated Mills, Ltd., was organized may be 
stated as: 

Wider and more thorough distribution of the member 
mills products. 

The increasing of selling efficiency and reduction of 
‘selling costs to a minimum. 

To provide better service to the dealer. 

The six mills operating as a unit are in a position to 
maintain direct representation in the principal consuming 
terrtories of these mills, Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, Toronto. They also have very close connec- 
tions at other strategical points, especially so in the United 


\ 


States. This arrangement enables the organization to cover 
the territory thoroughly and regularly and to keep in ex- 
ceptionally good touch with the market in general as well 
as to care for the specific need of any particular district. 


The Eastern representatives of the Associated Mills, 
Ltd., are: Edmonton, R. R. Pointer, of A. C. Huber Com- 
pany; Calgary, Mr. McFarland, of McFarland Lumber 
Company; Saskatoon, A. C. Raymond; Winnipeg, P. 
Flem, of McFarland Lumber Company ; J. T. Todd and E. 
D. Warner represent jointly the Associated Mills and the 
Adams River Lumber Company in Ontario. 


The chief motive in the formation of this organization 
was “Better Service to the Dealer,” the promoters recog- 
nizing the truth in “he profits most who best serves.” 


In an organization of this kind, however, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the various units which go to make up 
the whole must each be producers of the highest standard. 
“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,’—and the 
same logic applies with equal force to an organization of 
this character. Therefore care was taken in selecting the 
mills which go to make up the Associated Mills Ltd. 


Now while each mill individually is classed in what 
might be termed the medium large category (the mills 
each averaging about ninety thousand per 9-hour day) and 
have always enjoyed a reputation for quality and service, 
their efforts, insofar as service is concerned is more or less 
limited as they have not sufficient capacity to maintain a 
full and complete stock under all conditions. However 
with the combined capacity of the six mills averaging 
about five hundred thousand feet per day, and the com- 
bined loading facilities the Associated Mills, Ltd., are in a 
position to give unusual service and can be safely looked 
upon by the dealer as a continuous source of supply. This 
is a feature which appeals to many buyers. Once manu- 
facturers have demonstrated their ability to supply stock 
which appeals to the buyer usually the dealer prefers to 
confine his purchases to the one source, but owing to the 
limited capacity of individual mills it is not always possible 
for the mill to furnish the stock as quickly as desired and 
the ordet must of necessity be placed elsewhere. How- 
ever, with the large combined capacity such a contingency 
rarely, if ever, occurs. 


The location of the various mills is such that from 
the Associated Mills over any line of railroad or by deep 
water steamers. } 


The question of the success of the organization can 
readily be seen in the steadily increasing volume of busi- 
ness secured from the Prairies since the inception of the 
service—therein lies the real proof that the Associated 
Mills is of real service to the trade as well as to the mem- 
bers of the same. 


When beginning the service of the Associated Mills 
an announcement was sent out in which the following 
statement was made: “Your interests will always be amply 
protected through our large combined capacity, unusual 
shipping facilities, and our determination to give you the 
utmost in service.” That they have fulfilled their promise 
is all that need be said. 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 
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N 1908 W. H. Harvey built a small saw 
mill on the present site of the Vancou- 
ver Arena. This plant had a capacity 
of 15 to 20M a day. The success of the 
venture was such that in 1910 he or- 
ganized a new company and built the 
Dominion Mills on the North Arm of 
the Fraser river. In addition to the 
sawmill a large creosoting plant has 
been built on the same location. This 
plant is for the treating of piling, ties 
and other timbers, to be subjected to 
the action of salt water, with creosote 
as a preservative. 


This plant consists essentially of two 
large steel retorts. They are 100 feet 
long and 7 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and can be closed at each end with heavy doors that bolt 
firmly into place. A line of heavy steel railroad runs 
clear through these retorts. 


Connected to the retorts is a storage tank of 100,000 
gallons capacity. The timbers to be treated are loaded on 
to trucks and run into the retort where they are sub- 
jected to a considerable degree of heat after which the 
retort is pumped full of the creosote, heated by steam to 
a high temperature.” This is also maintained under a con- 
siderable pressure until the tests applied show that the 
water has been entirely expelled from the timbers and the 
creosote has permeated the entire woody structure. 


The creosoting plant has a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a 
month. It has been shut down during the last four years 
due to the unfavorable market conditions, but it is ex- 
pected that it will resume operations in the very near 
future. 


The Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd. also 
own and operate the Elk Bay Timber Company, from 
which operation they get the old growth yellow fir logs 
that are such a factor in the high grade product turned 
out. 
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Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Ltd. 


A Highly Efficient Plant Producing a Maximum Cut of Uppers fo 


There are four and a half miles of line railroad on the 
Elk Bay operation. A Climax geared locomotive does the 
hauling. The camps are of the permanent type, 14 feet 
by 40 feet in size and there are eight men to the camp. A 
few houses are provided for the married men. aS aN, 

One side is worked and the high lead system is used 
with Empire and Washington donkeys. The manager of 
this operation is Siguard Hage, and Dave Banstone is the 
woods superintendent. 


It is estimated that there is 800,000,000 feet of timber 
in this show. They are cutting at the rate of 2,000,000 a 
month. ; 


A 


W. W. HARVEY 


Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Dominion Creosot- 


ing and Lumber Ltd. 


id 


The logs are towed to the Dominion Mills on the Fraser 
river and brought into the mill by a jack ladder. The 
breakdown is a double 60-inch circular supplying a ine 
inch edger, band resaw and 8-inch gang. 


The Dominion Mills é me 
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Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 
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All the machinery is driven by unit electrical motors 
except the head works. The electrical power is generated 
by a large Westinghouse turbine generator. 


A special feature of this mill is the No. 91 Yates ready 


sizer. This is one of the two machines in the province 
that surfaces four sides at a time. It runs at a speed of 
- 250 feet per minute. The change from one size timber to 
another is done by simply pulling a lever or two. 


The two dry kilns are of the blower type and have a 
combined capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 

The specialty of this mill is high grade clears and the 
manufacturing in the planing mill is done by all fast feed 
Yates machines. 

The four inch stock is resawed by the gang to in- 
crease the percentage of edge grain clears for flooring. 


By reason of this gang and the high grade of their 
logs the Dominion Mill are enabled to specialize in high 


Mills Limited 


grade edge-grained flooring and are likely one of the larg- 
est producers of edge-grained flooring in the province. 

This mill also caters largely to the prairie trade and 
the fact that their stock is well known and thought of is 
evidenced by the fact that its volume of shipments to that 
section is continually increasing. 

In considering the features of this mill one gets the fixed 
impression of speed. The great idea is to produce the 
greatest amount possible of uppers in the shortest space of 
time, and it is apparent that the objective has to a large 
degree been attained. 

The dockage facilities are excellent for scow loading and 
the large loading crane is very efficient. Rail trade is also 
very easily served. 

The officers of the company are W. H. Harvey, Presi- 
dent; W. W. Harvey, Vice-President and Secretary-Trea- 
surer; J. A. McMillan, General Manager; E. P. Demens, 
General Superintendent. 


Kburne Saw Mills Limited 


A Mill Equipped to Give the Highest Service in Rail or Water Trade 


N 1917 the present plant of the Eburne 
Mills was built by Robert Abernethy and 
Perry D. Roe at Marpole, located on the 
Fraser River three and a half miles from 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Especial attention was given to the 
cargo trade in the designing of this 
plant and the handling of the lumber has 
been reduced to a minimum cost in the 
yards. 


The logs are brought to the log-deck 
by a verticle lift working on the par- 
buckle principle, where they are handled 
by a steam stop, loader and nigger. The 
head saw is a 9 ft. single cut band and 
the carriage is steam driven. From the 
head saw the lumber goes to a William 
Hamilton edger and then to a Heaps 
Engineering Co. automatic trimmer. 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


A particular feature of this plant is the large traveling 
crane, the only one of its kind in B. C. This crane oper- 
ates over an area 60 feet by 450 feet, and has a capacity 
of 10 tons or 3,000 feet of green lumber. Two lines of 
timbers carrying a rail on the top, 450 feet long and 60 
feet apart are erected high in the air. A car 60 feet in 
width runs on the rails of these timbers. On the sills 
of this car are, in turn, rails which carry a car that car- 
ries the hoisting winch of the crane. The crane is elec- 
trically operated and the operator rides in a little hanging 
cabin from where he can overlook the entire space covy- 
ered by the activities of the crane and can pick up and 
place the lumber in any spot desired. More than a half 
acre is served by this machine. As the lumber comes from 
the mill it is picked up in piles up to 3,000 feet each and 
placed where the order it is to form part of is being as- 
sembled. 

A novel feature of the operation of this crane is a slip 
at the far end into which a scow just fits. The timbers 
can be taken directly from the mill by the crane and 
placed on the scow in one operation. 


Plant and Yards of Eburne Saw Mills, Ltd. 
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Associated Mills Limited 


The capacity of the Eburne Mills is 100,000 per day. 
They do a very considerable timber business, but are also 
equipped to handle yard stock with a great deal of effi- 
ciency. 

In catering to the Prairie trade the Eburne Mills carry 
an unusually full and complete stock of shed and yard 
stock. This enables them to handle mixed car orders with 
a great deal of dispatch. These mills, as well as the other 
member mills, uses the greatest of care to see that the 
stock is carefully manufactured and especial care is taken 
to see that is it uniformly graded. 


The logs are brought to the log-deck by a verticle lift 
working on the parbuckle principle, where they are handled 
by a steam stop, loader and nigger. The head saw is a 9 ft. 
single cut band and the carriage is steam driven. From 
the head saw the lumber goes to a William Hamilton 
edger and then to a Heaps Engineering Co. automatic 
trimmer. 


Lumber for re-manufacture goes to an 8 ft. roller band 
resaw and then on to the sorting table where the rough 
clears are taken onto trucks and then to the dry kilns. 
From the kilns the stock goes to the rough clear storage 
sheds or direct to the planer according to the immediate 
needs for shipping. 

The saw mill is driven entirely by steam produced in a 
battery of five return tubular boilers. The engine is a 
twin vertical William Hamilton, with 24 inch by 30 inch 
cylinders and developing 1,250 h.p. 


The planer mill is driven by individual electric motors 
the power for which is purchased of the British Columbia 
Electric Company. The machine equipment consists of 
two Yates fast feed planers and one of the ordinary speed. 
The timber sizer has a capacity up to 16 inches by 30 
inches, dressing four sides at once. 

The installation of the above machine was due prim- 
arily to the desire to supply dimension S 4C which many 
of the prairie dealers seem to prefer, and thereby add at- 
tractiveness and popularity to their stock. 


A Yates ship-lap machine handles that line and a S, A. 


Woods moulder takes care of the “sticker” end of the cut. 
The dimension is dressed by a McGregor-Gourley sizer of 
the revolving bed type. 


The layout of this plant is such that it is exceptionally 
well balanced and prepared to care for whatever line of 
business may be most in demand. The traveling crane, 
which is described below, gives the plant an unusual facil- 
ity for handling timbers. The timber business is that most 
desired by the mills and the problems of handling the 
heavy pieces is extremely important. Each plant develops. 
problems that are peculiar to itself, depending largely upon 
the physical characteristics of the location, as regarding 
means of transportation, log storage, mill site and so on. 
The method devised at this plant not only handles the tim- 
bers at a minimum of cost and a maximum of efficiency, 
but it is extremely useful in loading scows and handling 
dimension stock within its radius of operation. 


LADNER LUMBER LIMITED 


A Highly Efficient Mill Specializing in Cut to Order Rail Trade 


wx N order that we may get the most com- 
prehensive view of the Ladner Lumber 
Company we must go back and consider 
the man who made the founding of that 
organization possible, Mr. J. E. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy was born in Ireland in 
1844 and was brought to this country 
while still very young. After doing the 
three R’s in the public schools he became 
apprenticed to a printer in Buffalo, New 
York. 

After becoming a journeyman printer 
he went to Toronto where he worked at 


to Mitchell, Ontario. The opportunities 
of the lumber business appealing to him, 
he entered that trade in the late seventies 
and in 1882 built a sawmill at Hep- 
worth, Ontario. In 1895 he built the sawmill at Murphy, 
Ontario, and operated the two mills until 1903 when the 
timber became cut out. 

He moved his operations to St. Joe Isle and did business 
there from 1903 to 1909. His son, O. A. Murphy in the 
meantime was growing up and had entered the business 
with his father and in 1911 O. A. came to the coast and 
went to work in the woods to get lined up with methods 
of handling the big B. C. timber. Mr. J. E. Murphy is 
still living in Toronto in hale vigorous health. 

The Ladner Mill is driven by steam generated from mill 
refuse. The boilers are three 72 x 18 return tubular 
boilers of 159 h.p. each. 


his trade for some years and then moved 


The Dutch ovens are of the Universal type designed 
for the burning of pulp waste. The fire burns from the 
bottom, which is a reversal of the usual type. The grates 
are narrow and arranged in a bank sloping from a point 
farthest from the door and near the floor to about six 
feet in height near the front wall. The refuse is dropped 
through the ring as in the ordinary form of oven and falls 
upon these grates. The fire is on the bottom of the refuse 
and the draft is through the mass. Ports are so arranged 
at the top and bottom corners of the furnace that all un- 
consumed smoke and gasses are returned and drawn 
through the fire insuring almost perfect combustion. 

So nearly perfect is the working of these ovens that 
one may stand for minutes at a time and fail to see a wisp 
of real smoke coming from the stack. The installation 


Ladner Mill from Levee 
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Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 
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was made at the Ladner mill because of a contemplated 
change from fir to hemlock waste and with the old ovens 
the smoke from burning fir often trailed for miles around 
the country. With the new ovens and using the hem- 
lock waste the results are as we have enumerated above 
and in addition there is never any lack of power. 


J. E. MURPHY 
President, Ladner 


Lumber, Ltd. 


KO 
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The power plant consists of a pair of twin Lane-Bodley 
17 x 24 engines operating under 160 lbs. steam pressure 
and developing 550 h.p. These engines drive the entire 
plant with the exception of the gang which is driven by 
a direct connected unit engine. 

The logs are bucked in the pond by a steam drag saw 
and taken to the log-deck by a jack ladder. They are 
handled to the carriage by a steam kicker, loader and 
nigger. 

The carriage is driven by a 12-in. steam feed and has 
power set works. The head saw is a 9 ft. single cut Wil- 
lette band saw. The edger is an 8 x 54 in. machine. 
The slasher is 24 feet cutting 16-in., 32-in. or 48-in. wood. 
The trimmer is a Heaps atttomatic type, but operated by 
hand it is 24 feet with 13 saws. 


The resawing is done by a Fay-Egan 60-in. The gang 
is a unit machine 14 x 40 inches with 33 saws. The lath 
mill has a capacity of 40,000 daily. 


Mills Limited 


The yard stock is picked up from the sorting table by 
jump rolls and sent to the sizer, from there it is sent to 
the grading and sorting table and loaded on the proper 
trucks for the yard. The green clears are picked off the 
transfer and loaded into the two kilns of the coil type, of 
75,000 capacity each. 


The planing mill is all operated by direct connected in- 
dividual motors. The sizer is a 10 x 30 inch No. 10 Ber- 
lin driven by a 50 h.p. Westinghouse direct connected 


Yard and Plant of Ladner Mills 


motor. The moulder is a No. 108 Berlin driven by a 38 
h.p. There is also a No. 157 Berlin rip saw driven by a 
7% h.p. motor. 


A double 55 in. fan driven by a 28 h.p. motor collects 
the shavings and saw dust and carries them to the mill. 
A single 48-in. fan takes care of the shavings from the 
sizer. 


This mill has been built with especial attention to the 
domestic trade and is especially well equipped to handle 
the rail trade. The company was organized by A. W. 
McLean in 1912. After two years it was taken over by 
the bank in the interests of the bond holders. It was 
idle until 1917 when it was leased by J. E. Murphy with 
an option to buy. This option was later exercised. 


The officers of the company are: J. E. Murphy, Presi- 
dent; O. A. Murphy, General Manager; A. Staples, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 


A Boom of B. C. Logs 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


MK a HE firm of Robertson & Hackett was es- 
= tablished in business in Vancouver in 
the spring of 1888, less than two years 
after the fire which destroyed the great- 
er part of the early settlement of the 
city. The business established at that 
time by David Robertson and the late 
James William Hackett, was devoted 
largely to contracting work and build- 
ing construction, as the City was build- 
ing rapidly at that time and a number 
of large buildings were erected by the 
firm, including the Bank of Montreal, 
the Bank of British North America 
and the Sugar Refinery, as well as a 
large number of dwellings and small 
stores. 


In order to take care of the firm’s re- 

quirements in interior finish mill work 
and sash and doors they commenced manufacturing in the 
spring of 1891 at a location on Seymour street, which at 
the present time is in the heart of the city, and had the 
lumber yard adjoining the sash and door plant. Business 
was continued at this location until 1895 when the first 
mill commenced cutting lumber at its present site on False 
Creek. 


The original capacity of the mill on False Creek was 
about 35,000 feet per day and catered largely to local 
trade and cedar for the sash and door factory. From time 
to time the plant was increased in size until a capacity of 
60,000 feet per day was reached. The sash and door fac- 
tory was subsequently moved from Seymour street, and a 
new factory building was erected on False Creek adjoining 
the sawmill site. 


In 1906 the factory plant, warehouse and a large quan- 
tity of lumber was entirely destroyed by fire but the saw- 
mill plant was saved from destruction and in order to carry 
on the sash and door factory, then owned by the Northern 
Pacific Lumber Company, adjoining the mill premises, was 
purchased and operated for a period of two years, when 
another fire entirely destroyed this plant. Undaunted by 
a succession of fires a new modern sash and door plant 
was erected on new ground at the north side of the Can- 
adian Pacific right-of-way in 1909, which plant has been 
enlarged from time to time and is now the largest sash 
and door factory in the city. 


With the development of the export business in 1917 it 
became apparent that in order to take care of increasing 
business, and generally improve the efficiency of the saw- 
mill plant, that complete remodelling of the old plant was 
necessary. In order to carry out the program of re-mod- 
elling, re-building and extending the plant premises gen- 
erally one of the main problems was to endeavor to keep 
the plant operating as steadily as possible and at the same 
time carry out the work within a reasonable time. 


Complete plans were drawn showing various units to be 
added and the changes to be made in the then existing 
plant, and one unit at a time was constructed until finally 
in the spring of 1920 the sawmill re-modelling was started 
and construction work was in progress all around the 
plant while the plant still continued to operate. _ All ma- 
terial and machinery to replace the interior transmission in 
the mill was assembled as far as possible and then the 
plant was shut down for a period just long enough to en- 
able the new equipment to be installed. During the shut- 
down period, which lasted only three weeks, the entire in- 
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Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Limited 


terior transmission was removed, all timbers renewed, 
floors and joists and the mill frame considerably length- 
ened and new machinery installed on the mill floor, includ- 
ing automatic trimmer, live rolls, slasher and new edger. 


During the past three years new equipment and new 
buildings have been added from time to time until the plant 
is now practically complete in every respect and operating 
efficiently. It was decided when the remodelling com- 
menced that as far as possible electric equipment was to 
supplant steam and this has been done in the case of all 
drives, with the exception of power for the head rig and 
edger and trimmer. Power is purchased from the B. C. 
Electric at satisfactory rates to the extent of 700 h.p., 
which, coupled with 500 h.p. in steam gives ample power 
for the requirements of the plant. 


GEORGE HACKETT 
Manager Robertson-Hackett Sawmills, Ltd. 


In order to take care of the loading of scows more econ- — 
omically, and make possible a larger volume of off-shore 
business, a large electric crane was erected on the deck 
with a boom radius of 80 ft., making it possible to store 
on the dock over 700,000 feet of lumber in sling loads and 
at the same time load simultaneously six scows containing 
different orders. During the last year at many times there 
have been as many as twelve scows loaded or being loaded 
at the dock and were it not for the equipment installed for 
this purpose it is very questionable if the plant would have 
been able to do the volume of the waterborne business that 
has been done during the last year. 


In addition to improved facilities for water business a 
modern electric planing mill was erected as well as a new 
railway spur 700 feet in length and a finish shed with a 
capacity of one and one half million feet. The completion 
of the new finish shed together with the construction of new 
lumber tramways and lumber storage facilities, has enabled 
them to take care of the increased lumber production which 
has been brought about by the improved sawmill facili- ~ 
ties. At the present time the sawmill is turning out from 
110,000 to 125,000 feet of lumber every ten hours depend- 
ing on the logs cut and the nature of the orders. In 
addition the modern lath mill is turning out approximately 


25,000 lath per day. 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


View from False Creek showing the Saw Mill, Planing Mill, Yards, Loading Crane, Docks and Scows Loading Lumber. 


The site occupied by the plant has a frontage on False 
Creek 1,200 feet and in addition to a wharf frontage of 500 
feet has log storage capacity for one million feet of logs 
in the storage pocket and yard capacity for four million feet 
of lumber exclusive of storage capacity for finished lumber 
in the various sheds. 


This plant makes a specialty of taking care of the re- - 
quirements of the assorted car buyer as the stocks carried. 


are varied and it is their aim to keep same soried up at all 
times, having associated with them the Sash and Door Fac- 
tory operated by the Robertson & Hackett Sash and Door 
Company Limited, a subsidiary company, and carrying in 
stock at all times a complete variety of mouldings and 
upper grade lumber, as well as complete lines of common 
stock in fir, hemlock and spruce. These facilities are ex- 
ceptional for the trade requiring a variety of items shipped 
in the one loading. 


The marketing policy of this firm is to cater to as large 
a range of markets as is possible and endeavor to cut the 
lumber so as to enable them to market in as broad a range 
as possible. The lumber is exported in merchantable and 
clear grades to such markets as Japan, China, Australia 
and the United Kingdom, while the common grades are 
marketed principally to New York and Atlantic ports (via 
the Panama Canal), California, locally, and coastwise 
British Columbia points, as well as the Prairie and East- 
ern Canada. 


With the loading facilities they have found during the 
past year a good market in the Atlantic Coast territory and 
have shipped during the past eight months over five mil- 
lion feet by water to this market alone. The retail trade 
is one department of the busine.s that they specialize in and 
having been established so many vears in the local marke\ 
their lumber is known from one end of the city to the 
other and they have a steady and established trade in the 
City which normally absorbs from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent of capacity. 

In addition they own and operate in the interior of Brit- 


ish Columbia two retail yards, one located at Penticton, 
B. C., the heart of the Okanagan fruit raising territory, 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


ly 


; 


and the other in the new town of Oliver, twenty-five miles 
south of Penticton. An extensive trade is aiso done 
through the interior of British Columbia generally as well 
as coastwise trade among the northern ports as far north 


as Alaska. 


We quote from Mr. Hackett as follows: “Our firm has 
always been a great believer in the development of export 
markets as well as the markets in the Eastern States and 
Eastern Canada for water shipment via the Panama Canal. 


“One has only to refer to comparative figures of export 
from British Columbia during the first six months of this 
year to see the enormous development in lumber consum- 
ption which has taken place during the past ten years, and 
it would appear from reports of the movement of lumber 
exported during that period, which show a total of over 
142,000,000 feet, that the business done this year should 
exceed 250,000,000 and probably reach 300,000,000 feet as 
against the total exported before the war of from 40,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000, feet. 

“The Atlantic Coast market is probably the greatest 
potential market that we have today and the developments 
in the marketing of lumber to this territory by water has 
been phenomenal, as reports for the first six months cov- 
ering lumber to the Atlantic Coast from the Pacific Coast 
show total movement of 238,950,000 feet as against 93,- 
800,000 feet during the same period of last year, and it is 
freely predicted that the movement of lumber through the 
Canal to the Atlantic Coast will in all probability reach a 
total this year exceeding 500,000,000 feet. 

“This market, unlike the usual export markets, does 
not call for special grades but purchase their requirements 
on rail grades throughout, and while at the start they were 
adverse to taking from the West Coast any dimension lum- 
ber shorter than 18 ft., the market has gradually developed 
a demand for West Coast fir and hemlock, taking the 
stock in lengths from ten feet and up and in all sizes of 
dimension, in addition to their large requirements in shiplap 
boards and rough common plank and timbers. 

“Recognizing the possibility of marketing lumber on a 
more direct basis to the Atlantic Coast markets we have 
recently appointed Mr. A. W. Foster, of New York, as our 


representative and we are in hopes of developing through 
him an increasing business with the metropolitan market. 


“At the present time we are putting up all of our com- 
mon lumber dressed to a standard of % off in width and 
thickness, so that our yard accumulations of lumber will 
reach this market, as they will not purchase lighter stan- 
dard dimension and we expect to find our new method of 
manufacturing considerably to our marketing advantage. 


“We might also refer in passing to the development dur- 
ing the past two years of the car material trade and the 
trade requirements of clear lumber in the industrial field. 
Both of these markets take the same stock that previously 


was manufactured for the Prairie and Eastern Canada only 
and the present shortage of a large number of items of 
upper grade lumber is undoubtedly attributed to the ever 
increasing demand for clear fir for car building purposes 
and industrial requirements. 


“As the Pacific Coast is the only lumber producing re- 
gion on the continent with an abundance of clear in its 
timber, but which clear is undoubtedly decreasing in vol- 
ume, we look for a particularly steady market on all clear 
stock and the necessity, as the various developments take 
place from time to time, of a closer grading of our lumber 
and closer utilization of every foot of clear lumber that the 
logs will produce.” i 


A FLOATING LUMBER YARD 


This barge load of mixed dimension lumber, timbers, flooring, siding and 
finish, a total footage of 540,000 feet, together with 150 M shingles and 
100 M lath was shipped to the Prince Rupert agent of Robertson & Hackett 
last May. The entire shipment was loaded and stowed by the loading 


crane seen in the illustration in 30 hours working time. 


One of Hundreds of Great Rafts of Logs for B. C. Mills 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


Associated Mills Limited 


Power Used to Log Timber that stood on Present Timberland Mill Site 


The Timberland Lumber Company Ltd. 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Heavy Construction Timbers Up to 110 Feet 


fFHE Timberland Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, was incorporated in 1909 and 
commenced operations in 1910 at 
Craigs, B. C., which is six miles south 
of New Westminster, on the British 
Columbia Electric Railway, where a 
small portable sawmill was built in a 
body of very choice timber. This mill, 
which originally had a capacity of about 
20,000 per day, was increased from time 
to time until during 1917 and 1918 an 
average of about 55,000 per day was 
produced. 


The Company, from the beginning, 
specialized in heavy construction ma- 


terial and enjoy a large trade in Eastern 
Canada. 


In 1917, a sawmill site was secured on the south side of 
the Fraser River, opposite the City of New Westminster, 


Horses Replacing Oxen in Hauling out the “Big Ones’”’ 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


which comprised some 65 acres, with 2000 feet of water 
front and ample booming ground space, and during 1918, 
a thoroughly modern and substantial timber mill was erect- 
ed, with a capacity of 100,000 feet per shift. This mill 
started operation early in December that year, at which 
time the mill at Craigs had exhausted their timber, and the 
original crew was transferred to the new mill, augmented 
by a considerable number of new hands. A large por- 
tion of this crew lives on the mill site, where the company 
has provided comfortable housing accommodation. 


The company takes considerable pride in the fact that 
they have had a positively continuous operation for a period 
of twelve years, with the exception of a very few days 
of forced lost time for repair work and transferring the 
crew from one mill to the other, or, in other words, they 
have never voluntarily stopped a wheel in over twelve 
years, which speaks volumes for the class of trade that 
they enjoy and the satisfaction their customers must have 
in their continued dealings. They continue to specialize 
in heavy construction material up to 110 feet long and 
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saw practically nothing but fir logs, which is the most 
suitable wood for heave construction purposes. A certain 
amount of very choice clear fir, of course, is produced, 
while the dimension and timbers are being manufactured, 
and this is largely marketed in the industrial markets of 
Eastern Canada and the Central States, where its qualities 
are fast becoming appreciated. 


The rail shipments from the mill are handled by the 
British Columbia Electric Railway on a coast rate basis, 
connecting with the Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railways, which gives a wonderful car 
supply or variation of routing to suit practically any mar- 
ket. 

They also have facilities for the handling of water 
shipments of any nature, which trade they are enjoying 
to a considerable extent at the present time. 


The logging end of the business has had even greater 
growth than the sawmill end. The supply of timber for 
the original mill at Craigs, as above mentioned, was imme- 
diately around the mill, and for the first few years was 
handled entirely with horses, but, as the capacity of the 
mill increased, Donkey engines, and ultimately railroads 
were used in that work until the end of the Craigs opera- 
tion. The supply of timber for the present mill is secured 
from the company’s limits, comprising some 7000 acres of 
very choice virgin timber on Vancouver Island, where the 
company now operates 15 miles of standard gauge log- 
ging railway with full air-brake equipment, geared loco- 
motives, and the latest logging cars constructed. This 
railway, as a matter of fact, is conceded by the Provincial 
Department of Railways to be the best logging railway in 
Bes. 


The logging equipment in the woods is of tne very latest 
type known, or, in other words, the company have spared 
nothing in order to have a strictly first-class logging opera- 
tion in every sense of the word. There are about 150 to 
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Ready for the Saws of The Timberland Lumber Company 


COMBINED 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet 


The Plant of The Timberland Lumber Company, Ltd. 


175 men employed in this operation. These are housed 
largely in a central camp where every convenience has 
been installed for their comfort. 


The Logging operation is carried on under the name of 
the Timberland Development Company, Limited, and is 
superintended by Mr. D. E. Stewart, who has been ~with 
the company for some years. 


J. G. ROBSON 


President Timberland Lumber 
Company Ltd. 


In addition to supplying the Company’s mill at New 
Westminster with logs, a considerable quantity of cedar 
and hemlock logs are sold to local mills and exported to 
the mills in Washington, the timber being crown granted 
and subject to export without permit. 


. 
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ALBERNI 


A? ORT ALBERNI is one of the earliest 
* sawmill sites to be occupied on the Pa- 
cific Coast of British Columbia. The 
reason for this is due, doubtless, to the 
fact that it is in the heart of one of the 
finect stands of timber in the Province. 

In 1916 Mr. Howard Dent leased the 
mill of the Canadian Pacific Lumber 
Company at Port Alberni. In 1919 he 
took over the operations of the Red 
Cliff Logging & Lumber Company, a 
corporation of Duluth, Minnesota. In 
1920 he and some associates bought the 
mill and the company was reorganized 
as the Alberni Pac:fic Lumber Company, 
Limited. Since buying the entire plant 
has been rebuilt with special attention to 
the cargo trade. During 1921 fully 90 
per cent. of the business of the mill was of that nature. At 
the present time about 70 per cent. of the cut is for the 
same trade. The latter part of July the schooner, Wil- 
liam Taylor, loaded one and a half million feet for South 
America and the C.G.M.M loaded 600,000 feet. 

The company do their own logging and the operation is 

very complete and efficient. It includes eight miles of 
railroad, first-class construction, two locomotives, forty 
sets air connected trucks of the latest design. 
_ Three sides are run and one is equipped with the very 
latest Duplex unit. The camps are built on skids and are 
so arranged that they can be “pulled” in an extremely 
short time. 

From the train the logs are dumped directly into the 
booms at the mill where they are soried and held to meet 
the various orders. A newly built jack ladder takes them 
to the log deck where they are broken down by an Allis- 
Chalmers 10-inch single cut band saw. 

From the head saw the lumber goes to a Sumner 8-inch 
edger and automatic air-lift trimmer. The resaw is a 
66-inch vertical Mershon. An Allis-Chalmers horizontal 
resaw is being installed. 

The entire mill equipment is driven by individual elec- 
tric motors with the exception of the head saw and edger. 
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ALBERNI-PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY,S PLANT AT PORT ALBERNI 
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The power is from a 625 K.W. Allis-Chalmers direct con- 
nected steam turbine. 

The mill is so laid out that it avoids any waste motion or 
backtracking of the lumber and is exceptionally clean and 
roomy. The white-washed interior makes it free from fire 
hazard to a degree. 

The lath and picket machines use the waste down to the 
minimum and a chipper renders what is remaining most 
available for the furnaces. 

The sorting table is so arranged that timbers for export 
can be taken off and go directly to the car or ship. The 
clears are sorted onto trucks and taken to the dry kilns. 

The tracks for the dry kilns are so arranged that the 
lumber remains on the track when it goes into the kiln, it 
being pulled in by a cable operated by an electrically driven 
winch. This cable runs through the various departments 
of the kiln in such a manner that the one cable serves to 
pull the trucks into and out of all the compartments. of 
the kiln. The track arrangement of the kilns is such that 
the lumber remains on the trucks after it comes out of the 
kiln and goes directly alongside the feed table of the ma- 
chine which is to manufacture it. 

The planing mill is equipped with a P. B. Yates No. 91, 
fast feed surfacer, recently installed and the old surfacer 
is being reinstalled to take care of certain remanufacture 
work. 

A new installation is a swing trimmer mounted on skids 
so that it can be easily moved to any part of the yard. 
This machine will be especially advantageous where tim- 
bers have to be cut before going into the ship. 

The dry kilns are of the blower type. The refuse burner 
is a Walsh Air-Cooled. 


The practical capacity of this plant is 150,000 feet per 
ten hour day. From the description of the mill it would 


‘seem as if this was an excessive figure for this plant but 


the actual cut has told the story many times. 

The success of this concern is due almost entirely to the 
untiring efforis of Mr. Howard Dent. He is well known 
to most of the men in the timber industry and as a cool, 
level headed, hardworking man who knows the timber 
industry. 
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The Blanket Stiff 
By DEAN KEATS, Cranbrook. 


I'm a blanket stiff, but it makes no diff ; 
What people say of me. 

I’m a Lumber-Jack Bill, from over the hill, 
Maybe from Zuyder Zee. 

From camp to camp, I make my tramp, 
With a pack of blankets and junk, 

I’m a lumber-jack nut, got into a rut, 
At home in a bunk-house bunk. 


The lure of the logs got into my cogs, 
I left my home and wife. 

I hear the trees, as they wave in the breeze, 
It’s a cinch away from strife. 

I wait for the day when I get my pay, 
I hate to spend a cent, 

’Cept at poker, draw; sure, if the deal is raw, 
There’s nothing left for rent. 


Yes, they say all this, yet the life ts bliss. 
Their jibs hurt not a all, 

The woods for mine, God, every time, 
I've heard the forest call, 

I've hit the pike, with Jack or Ike, 
Counting the ties, may be, 

I can’t resist, P’ll never desist, 
I’m a Lumber-Jack you see. 


J 


“The forest needs you,’ ah, yes, I'll heed you, 
I’m coming, my httle queen, 
I'll cut the logs, to be held by dogs, 
While sawn up by steam. 
The mill will roar, and it’s quite a chore, 
With cross-cut saw and axe, 
To keep her going, but the whistle’s blowing, 
And the logs roll up in stacks. 


The skids are full, yet I feel the pull, 
to battle with the trees. 

See them shiver, as with a quiver, 
They fall beneath the breeze. 

Lop off the limbs, with an axe that trims, 
A limb at every crack. 

With never a shirk, it’s a joy to work, 
With pals like Ike and Jack. 


With our sway-back saw, that seems to draw, 
An inch with every pull, 

We show our speed, and there’s every need, 
For the skids aren’t always full. 

Hop to her boys, we’re sure some noise, 
When it comes to cutting logs. 

Hear her sing, with the true steel ring, 
While the dust jumps out like frogs. 


Oh, there’s joy in the work, as with never a shirk, 


We answer the forest call. 

With Bill and Ike, I’m ready to hike, 
Held as in a thrall. 

Let them smile and jeer, as with a sneer, 
They call me a Lumber-Jack, 

I’m happy and free, no cares for me, 
And I’m never going back. 


—Cranbrovk Courier 


As the Other Feller Sees It 


Oh! a lumberman’s life’s a jolly life 
A free and a happy one, 

With little to do, no toil or strife, 
Each day a day of fun. 


He walks through lanes of storm-tossed trees 
With tops agamst the sky, 

He calls to Jack, and says “Cut these” 
Then watches the great chips fly. 


The song of the wind in the tall green pines 
Makes music for him each day, 

He bosses the job, he lays the lines 
His work is nothing but play. 


Now thousands of logs go floating down, 
Driven by Mike and Joe and Jim, 

They swiftly go to the saw mill town, 
The river does his work for him. 


Up from the boom to the crashing saw, 
Shredded and torn into boards and beams, 

Passing thro the great mill’s maw . 
Just joy and play and happy dreams. 


In yards and piles for miles and miles 
’Tis easy made and easy sold, 

No wonder at his happy smiles 
As he turns the trees into rich red gold. 


So who would not a lumberman be, > 
When days are bright and skies are blue, 

For an easy joyous life has he, 
Money to burn and nothing to do. 


The Lumber Jack’s Heaven 


Old Bill Zack was a lumber jack, 
Born down in Maine in’53; 

At sixteen shouldered his first pack, 
And off for the woods in highest glee. 


Followed the pine to Michigan, 
After that in his state was gone. 
From work or a fight he never ran, 
Always ready night or morn. . 


Westward, followed the timber trail; 2 
On to the gates of the setting sun, x 
Giving at last his cheery hail, 
To the “Evergreen State” of Washington. 


North to B. C. he wandered then; aa 
The finest timber yet he saw. ~ 
Said Bill, “In all the days of men, a 
In all the times of Peace and War; 


- By lake, by river, or by sound; 
' Of all the trees in sun and rain; 
From East to West and all around, 
These beat ’em ALL from here to Maine.” 


“T’ve seen em all from sea to sea, 

But here’s just where I drop my pack, 
This timber’s good enough for me, 
_ B.C.’s a heaven for a lumber jack.” 
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That Vancouver is showing more lumber export activity that San 
bs Francisco, was the opinion of John Blair, of the J. J. Moore Company, 
| of San Francisco, who was in the city last month visiting Col. W. R. 
~~ Doekrill, of the Canadian Trading Co., which concern is closely asso- 
ciated with the big California Lumber export house. 

1 % Mr. Blair stated that while California redwood, cedar and hem- 
lock are moving out rapidly, he was certain by the activities of the Can- 
-adan Government Marine and other lines operating out of Vancouver, 
- that Australia and Japan are getting much of their Douglas fir from 

_ British Columbia. 

a Accidental death was the verdict of the coroner’s jury, which held 
. an inquest in the city morgue on the body of Samuel Kendrick Cham- 
pion Warner, who died in the general hospital on July 22 from injuries 
received three days previous in a logging camp at Cheakamus, B.C. 
- According to the evidence Warner was struck on the head by a small 
i _ piece of timber, which was hurled through the air by a falling log. 
: —— 
‘Mr. Walter T. Newman, for the past 16 years connected with the 
metal industry of Montreal, has recently taken up duties as sales and 
advertising manager for the Canada Metal Company, Ltd., Toronto, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Crow. 
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i ~ Mr. Kendall, Western representative of the Waterous Engine Co., 
is in the east with a party of Western saw mill men taking them around 
is ‘the various Eastern pulp manufacturers showing them Waterous in- 
stallations. He will be down that way for about two months. 


. Before Magistrate Fisher, of Kamloops, John Beretanois was con- 
victed of failing to render assistance in fighting a fire when called upon 
to do so. He was fined ten doilars and costs. 


i During the absence of Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Hon. J. D. McLean, 
provincial secretary, will be acting minister of lands. 


‘It is with great regret that we announce the death of William Black, 
~ of Yorkton, whose demise followed an operation for appendicitis in the 
Mr. Black, who was a member of the firm Logan 


John Mattson Dies 


E regret to announce the death of John Mat- 

tson, a pioneer builder of Winnipeg, who died 
at his residence on July 28th. Mr. Mattson, who 
was well known in local building circles, had been a 
resident of Winnipeg for the past 30 years, and from 
1902 to 1906 was proprietor of the John Mattson 
Sash and Door Factory. During his career in Win- 
nipeg more than 300 houses were erected under his 
supervision. He was president of the “Swedish 
Canada” newsparer and one of the founders of the 
Norden Sick and Benefit Society. He is survived by 
his widow, a sister of Mrs. A. Williams, Carlton St., 
four sons and two daughters, John, of Transcona; 
Mrs. R. Larson, Edmonton; Sanford, Allan, Saben 
and Irene, all of Winnipeg. Charles Mattson, a far- 
mer of Inwood, Man., is a brother. 
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Government Flying Machines for Hire 


HE Government Flying Machines at Vancouver Air Station are 

now available to the public, and may be hired at any time to 
engage in work of national importance, so long as the operations do not 
clash with local flying organizations. 


The service is especially useful for: 


(1) Rapid transportation of personnel, or the movement of me- 
mechanical parts where speed is essential. 

(2) Transportation to inaccessible places, or to points not now 
served by ground communications. 

(3) The reconnaissance of timber areas to investigate the nature 
of the cover; the topographical features, and to spot out 
the lay of the land generally for subsequent operations. 

(4) Sketch mapping; selecting sites for trails; locating means of 
access and egress. 

(5) Investigating water-sheds and hydro storage. 

(6) General reconnaissance of unmapped or unexplored areas. 

(7) Photography—vertical and oblique. Photographic maps of 
extensive areas. Individual photographs of plants or opera- 
tions. 


Available Machines— 
F.3—Twin engined flying boat. 


NS) DN gE A te oat oy ROS at ol PSS | ee a A ft. £08 

Wsetnimioad: smelucdineysiuiel ote ee. wees TY a te Ibs. 4250 | 

CroisimewRance yh ove we Se Ea: itt a miles 650 

Average Gruisine: Speed. <2o 22a. a miles ‘pers hr.~ » 60 

MeCommumOdaAON. 29.2 2a! tee nso persdnsmnd gear. |. 12 

H.S.2.L.—Single engined flying boat— 

1 PAR cB a eS BR chao gt A VE 2 ae a [245 

Usetutiload-Sincludinent telson ee ae ees Sn ey Ibs. 1800 

Ciiisine RANGE sen 5 Bets aie OL, een FEE ETE ee miles 300 

Averace \oruising Speeds i .2 Arete eke UA! miles perhr. 60 

MECOMMOdAMOM: sees oo a Als War persons and gear 4 
Costs— 

For an F.3. Flying Boat: 

VEAP e>COstspen tmile se yee ure tee, Ween Bonne pe see A $ 1.19 

AVerdsescosiper iyi notes ot sale | eh ee 71.50 

For an H.S.2.L. Flying Boat: 

PNVOFACEKCOSE eG miler. 2 Soi er a A ea $ 62% 


Average cost per flying hour 


To communicate concerning these machines call Phone Bay. 4228, 


or address Sub. P. O. No. 21. 


Nimpkish Timber Company Coal Bunker 


HE above illustration shows the heavy permanent type of construc- 

tion used on all the railroad work of the Nimpkish Timber Com- 
pany on their operation on Vancouver Island about Nimpkish Lake. 
The heavy solid construction would do justice to a mainline commer- 
cial yard. 


My Friends, the Trees 


4 The oak is king of the forest; Pear and apple are peasants, The aspen is an actress 
The birch is his queen. Gnarled, old growers of fruit; Who flirts with every breeze, 

_ The pine is a sturdy squire And the poplar is a gentleman There are all sorts of characters 
ns In garment of green. From nodding head to root. Among my friends, the trees. 
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Bears are tame in and about Canada’s National Park at Banff, Alberta 


With acknowledgements to Clark } 
Bros. & Co., Winnipeg, and Pas- 
senger Department, C.P.R., Win- 
nipeg. 
+, 
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| GONnROSS ties are subject to the destructive forces of decay and 

* mechanical wear. Preservative treatment prevents and retards 
c decay and protects the ties until they fail by mechanical wear. 
Economy demands, therefore, that the mechanical life of the ties be 
_ prolonged by any measures justified by the additional service secured and 
_by the amount invested in the ties, their treatment and installation. 


| PROLONGING THE MECHANICAL LIFE OF TIES 


Mechanical wear is largely due to rail cutting and “spike killing.” 
- Rail cutting may be prevented to a large extent by the use of tie plates ot 
_ proper size and pattern, applied after ties have been dapped or adzed, 
or, if tie plates are not used, by adzing ties to provide a uniform bearing 
surface for the rail. “Spike killing” or mutilation of the tie resulting 
_ from repeated spiking, may be largely eliminated by the use of screw 
_ spikes, for which holes must be bored, or by driving common cut spikes 
in previously bored holes. 


Adzing and boring cross ties before treatment has been successfully 
__ practiced in Europe a number of years but only within the last decade 

has the custom been adopted to any extent in this country. As a number 
of treated ties in service increased, the proportion of ties removed 
because of mechanical wear also increased. It became evident that it 
__was incorsistent to prolong the life of ties by protecting them from 
_ decay and at the same time permit their early destruction by mechanical 
__ wear. The recognition of this fact prompted many American railroads 
__ to adopt the practice of adzing and boring ties as a means of lessening 
_ the damage from rail cutting and spiking. 
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ADVANTAGES OF ADZING TIES 


m The face of a hewed tie is rarely a true plane and seldom offers a 
- full and uniform bearing surface to the rail or t:e plate. To a less extent 
this is true also of sawed ties as they may be square and straight when 

cut and become warped or twisted during seasoning, especially if cut from 
certain species of hard woods. 


_-_—__—CWhen such ties are used without being adzed, the rail or tie plate 
often has but a partial or restricted bearing on the tie, and the load is 
_ unequally distributed over the ties. Throwing the weight of the load on 
~ a small area of the rail base results in severe mechanical wear on the tie, 
_ increases the danger of rail breakage and tends to cause instabiltiy . 
the track. 


-_ Accurate adzing gives a full and perfect bearing for the rail or tie 
_ plates over the whole width of the face of each tie and distributes the 
_ load evenly over the maximum area of the rail base. 


_ ADVANTAGES OF BORING TIES FOR SPIKES 


When a common cut spike is driven into a tie, there is excessive 
- mutilation of the wood fibres. If, however, a hole is first bored in.o 
_ the tie, the spike tends to follow the hole and does not mutilate the nbres 
nearly so much as when no hole is bored. This is illustrated by figure 3 
_ showing sawed <ections of oak ties into which cut spikes have been driven 
with and without previously bored holes. 


Boring ties for spikes not only reduces mutilation of the tie, but 
_ makes more effective spiking possible. There is less chance of deflect:on 
_ by knots and, being constrained to follow the hole, the spike is more 


likely to be driven straight and snug against the rail. 


>) 


| Tests made by the United States Bureau of Forestry and by several 
railroads show the holding power of common cut spikes is greatly in- 
_ creased when driven in holes; spikes will not work loose as quickly, or 
_ require re-driving as often as direct-driven spikes. More resistance to 
the lateral pressure of the rail flange is also offered as the spikes have a 
backing os solid wood instead of being surrounded by torn and broken 
_ down wood fibres as is the case when they are driven direct. This is 
an imporrant consideration as the maintenance of gauge and the preven- 
_ tion of rail spreading depend to a large extent upon this factor. 


With screw spikes boring is absolutely necessary. If the hole is 
‘accurately bored and the screw spike properly driven, mutilation of the 
wood fibres is practically limited to that cause by the thrust of the screw 
| threads. A well driven screw spike, therefore, is firmly imbedded in 
eae solid, undamaged wood. For that reason and because of its larger and 
iS More irregular cross section and the greater surface exposed to contact, 
_ 2 screw spike offers greater resistance to pull and lateral thrurst, loosens 
less readily, and retains its grip upon the rail for a longer time than a 
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_ Adzing and Boring Cross Ties Before 
Treatment 


common cut spike. Rail creeping is retarded, danger of rail spreading is 
lessened, and wear on tie, plate and rail is reduced. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADZING AND BORING TIES BEFORE 
TREATMENT 


Under most conditions, prolonging the mechanical life of ties by 
measures that require adzing and boring is an economy only when ties 
are preservatively treated and, under all conditions, only when the adzing 
and boring is done before the ties are treated and the efficacy of the 
treatment thereby increased rather than lessened. 


In a treated tie a large part of the preservative is retained in the 
outer port’ons of the tie and the surface is to a large extent sealed by the 
preservative. When a tie is adzed and bored after treatment, a portion 
of this well treated exterior wood is removed, and water and decay germs 
are admitted to the less thoroughly treated interior, all at a point where 
the destructive action of both wear and decay is most severe. In a tie 
that is adzed and bored before treatment, on the other hand, the bored 
holes ad the adzed surfaces permit the preservative to reach the interior 
of the tie, giving deeper and more thorough penetration at the vital rail 
baring point. ‘his is particularly true of ties cut from woods that have 
a tendency to caseharden while seasoning and which, in a casehardened 
condition resist the entrance of the preservative. Removing a portion of 
the resistant surface facilitates the entrance of the preservative to the 
par of the tie beneath the rail. 


The majority of ties that are removed because of decay show failure 


Fig. 3 ; 
Sections of Tie Showing Effects of Spikes Driven With and Without Boring. 


beneath the rail and about the spikes. The effectiveness of preservative 
treatment, therefore, depends largely on the thoroughness of the impreg- 
nation at the rail bearing points. If ties are adzed and bored less pre- 
servative is required to give thorough treatment at such points than if 
the ties are treated without being machined. 


. ADVANTAGE OF MACHINE ADZING AND BORING 


Ties may be adzed by hand at the time they are placed in the track 
and, when ties are purchased locally along the railroad and uced untreated, 
this is the usual practice. Under similar conditions holes for spikes may 
also be bored by hand after ties have been placed under the rails. Much 
better resul-s can be obtained, however, by the use of adzing and boring 
machines. Such machines will do the work more accurately, uniformly 
and quickly than is»possible by hand and at a much lower cost. Hand 
adzing and boring is justified only where ties are used untreated and 
cannot be economically assembled for machining. 


A modern tie preparing machine insures uniform, accurately shaped 
bearing surfaces for any size or type of tie plate or any weight of rail. 
Regardless of how crooked or irregular a tie may be, both ends are cu 
to the same plane and no deeper or wider than is neces ary to provide 
proper seats for the plates or rails. 


Machine boring is just as accurately performed. Adjustments mai. 
it possible to bore holes for any size spikes spaced for any width of ri 
base or any tie plate punching. Holes may be bored vertically or at a 
angle and to any depth up to nine inches. Figure 5 illustrates some of 
the types of tie plates and spike arrangements for wh‘ch ties may be 
adzed and bored and Figure 2 shows ties prepared for differen. ra‘l 
fastenings. 


TYPES OF ADZING AND BORING INSTALLATIONS 


Installations of adzing and boring machines are of two type 
stationary inctallations, usually located at tie treating plants and (2 
portable plants mounted on railroad cars and movable from place + 
place. Because of limited space, the portable plants are more compactly 
built than the stationary plants, but the same types of adzing and boring 
machines are used in both, the greatest difference in the equ:pment and 
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operation being in the conveyors and the methods of handling ties to 
and from the machines proper. 


As a rule a stationary plant has a greater output and can be oper- 
ated at a lower cost than a portable plant. The latter type, therefore, is 
preferable only when conditions make it more economical to take the 
machine to the ties rather than bring the ties to the machine. Such con- 
ditions prevail for the most part when ties are used untreated. 


TRAM CAR _IN 
LOADING POSITION 


TRAM CAR IN 


NLOADING POSITI 
Silipyean oa Se 


INGOING TRACK 1S_2FT. | 
HIGHER THAN OUTGOING TRACK | 


PLAN. 
Layout of Adzing and Boring Plant 

When ties are treated they are usually assembled at the treating 
plant for seasoning and treatment. As most ties shrink and warp to 
some extent during seasoning, adzing and boring should be done after 
the ties are seasoned and, of course, before they are treated, the usual 
practice being to machine the ties just before they are placed in the 
treating cylinder. The stationary adzing and boring plant is better 
adapted to these conditions than the portable plant and it is, therefore, 
the type usually installed at treating plants. 


A MODERN PLANT FOR ADZING AND BORING TIES 


Figure 6 shows he general arrangement of an adzing and boring 
plant, including the building in which the equipment is housed and the 
tram track on which ties are handled to and from the machines. The 
plant is located between the tie seasoning yards and the treating cylinders 
so that ties from storage can be adzed and bored en route to the treating 
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plant with minimum switching. Ties,loaded on a tram car, enter one — 
end of the building, are unloaded, pass through the adzing and boring 
machines and on to the tram again at the other end of the building. 
When a tram car of ties enters the mill it is stopped on a tilting 
platform, locked to the track, and tilted to an angle that causes the ties — 
to drop onto skid-ways in front of the machines. Two men, one on _ 
either side of the skids, slide the ties face downward onto the in-feed — 
conveyor. At this point the ties are picked up and spaced by the carrying — 
dogs of the conveyor and pass automatically at a uniform rate through ~ 
the adzing and boring machines, onto an out-feed conveyor from which _ 
they move on skids to the out-going tram car. Ties pass through the — 
machines face down and all operations are performed from below. a 


ADZING AND BORING MACHINES 


The adzing and boring units are carried by housings mounted on | 
cast iron bed plates. The right hand housings are bolted to the bed — 


A Modern Adzing and Boome Machine 

(Greenlee Bros. & Co. Type) 
plates while those on the left are movable, thus permitting adjustments — 
for differences in gauge. a 


The bed plate of the adzing machine carries two housings, in each — 
of which there is an independent arbor running in dust proof, self-oiling — 
bearings. Upon each arbor is mounted a shear cutting, expansion adzin 
head eleven inches in diameter and cutting up to fourteen inches wide. 
Above each head is carried a weighted hold-down shoe which prevents 
ties raising or rocking during the cut. 


A compensating device automatically raises or lowers one or both of 
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the ways upon which the tie travels during the cut so that the depth of the 

cut is practically the same at the two ends regardless of any irregulariy 

__ or crookedness in the tie. A good rail bearing is thus provided at each 
end without an unnecessarily deep cut. 


. The boring operation is performed by bits arranged in two groups 
_ of from two to six spindles each. The spindles of each group are adjust- 
able in relation to each other for different widths of rail bases and tie 
| plate punching, and the two groups for difference in gauge. A centering 
and clamping device above the bit spindles places the tie in such a posi- 
_ tion that the holes will be located symmetrically to its centre line and 
holds the tie firmly against the upward thrust of the bits. 


The feeding of ties through the adzing and boring machines is 
accomplished by endless chain conveyors and reciprocating dogs. When 
a tie is deposited on the machine conveyor, it is carried over the adzing 
heads by a pair of endless steel chains fitted with carrying dogs to a 
point where it is picked up by reciprocating dogs. As the tie approaches 
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Brandon Company Will Cut Own Logs 


_ “THE Hanbury Mfg. Co., Limited, of Brandon, Man., who are box 
_ # and shook manufacturers, intend erecting a sawmill near their 
__ *box plant in Brandon, for cutting their own logs, to be used in their fac- 
tory in the making of boxes, etc. The Hanbury Co, are installing ma- 
_ chinery from the American Sawmill Machinery Co., Hackettstown, N. 
_ J., which was purchased through the General Supply Co., of Canada, 
Winnipeg. The Hanbury Co., who manufacture boxes of all kinds, 
_ erates, shooks, cross-arms and open sash, have one of the largest and 
best equipped plants west of the Great Lakes. 
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War Upon Wood Waste Waged by 
: Government 


NLY 30 per cent. of the wood in a forest now gets into the 
¥ - form of seasoned, unplaned lumber. Of this an additional 10 
_ to 25 per cent. is lost in the process of manufacture. In extreme cases 
__as little as three per cent. of the wood in the forest may reach the finished 
product.” 


This statement is made in a booklet just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled Forest Products Laboratory, describing the 
work and aims of the experimental laboratory maintained by the Fores: 
Service, in co-operation with the University of Wisconsin, at Mad- 
~ ison, Wis. 
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j The booklet outlines how, through investigation and experiment, 
the laboratory is devising and broadcasting practical commercial 
_ methods by which this ‘enormous waste of the country’s timber supply 
_ can be reduced. By reducing this waste, it is pointed out, the life of our 
present forests will be prolonged and the problem of growing new for- 
_ ests made simpler, because by preventing the waste of timber less timber 
will have to be grown. 


§ Among the various methods studied at the laboratory for decreas- 

‘ing waste of forest products is the treatment of woods with preserva- 
tives resisting decay. Through such treatment an annual saving of 1% 
billion board feet is estimated to be possible in the case of railroad ties 
_ alone, and the preservation of other classes of timber would, in the 
_ aggregate, greatly relieve the drain on our forests. 
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THE GO-GETTERS GET IT 


eRe is plenty of business right around the corner, if you only 
i go out and dig it up. Sometimes right close at hand is the big- 
_ gest order awaiting us. 
4 The writer knew a printer once who sent his salesman all over the 
country to get business, and did it for years. 
One day he hired a green salesman who didn’t know any better— 
and this salesman went into the business house just across the street. 
and came back with an order that totalled just $4,000. 
a That printer thereupon woke up to the fact that he had been let- 
__ ting things get away from him. 
Don’t say the printing business is different from the lumber busi- 
_ ness. It is only different in that you are selling something that every- 
one has to have. 
Right around the corner from you may be a nice juicy order. Then 
‘there's down the street—and over in the next block. This may be a 
ee ee omewhat dead season—but there are live prospects in every building in 
your town. 
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the bit spindles it is seized by the jaws of the centering clamp and held 
over the boring spindles long enough for the bits to bore the required 
depth and recede. The feed of the bits is timed to synchronized with the 
tie feed and the clamping operation. When the bits withdraw from the 
bored holes, the tie is automatically released and delivered to the discharge 
conveyor from which it moves on skids to the tram car. 


The machine will adz and bore ties from 5 to 10 inches thick, 6 to 
14 inches wide and 71% to 9 feet long. Operation is at the rate of six 
ties per minute and the output per ten hour day is from 3,000 to 
3,300 ties. 


Adzing and boring machines are sometimes equipped with trim 
saws and branding devices. The trim saws square the ends of the ties 
and trim them to the exact length while the branders stamp identification 
characters on the ends of the ties. These operations, however, cannot 
be performed when the ties have “‘S” irons driven in their ends to prevent 
splitting. 


THE END OF A PERFECT DAY 


There was a little man 
And he had a little match, 
And the fire was still glowing 
In its head, head, head; 
He dropped it in the wood, 
Among the leaves just where he stood 
To light his pipe before he camped 
And made his bed, bed, bed. 
(You must admit he didn’t 
Use his head, head, head.) 


Soon this careless little man— 
Defend him if you can— 
Found the forest all about him 
Blazing red, red, red; 
He ran to. the brook— 
But he wasn’t any duck, 
And he floated to the bottom 
Quick as lead, lead, lead. 
(When the forest ranger got him 
He was dead, VERY DEAD). 


—F. H. Byshe, Dominion Forest Service. 
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By DONALD H. CLARK, 


Secretary-Manager, Rite-Grade Shingle Association. 
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SHE LARGE QUANTITY of Western Red Cedar ex- 
% ported to Japan during the last two years in unmanu- 
: factured form (logs and bolts), or partially manu- 
factured (flitches or squares), has aroused much in- 
: terest among lumbermen, timber owners and foresters. 
The public interest has also been aroused from time 
5 to time by spectacular news articles in the daily press 
FEO ~commenting on the large quantities being exported 
and claiming every use of this wood in Japan from the manufacture of 
toys to the building of battleships. As a matter of fact, this wood is 
beng used almost exclusively in house building, but the public should 
be interested because of the fact that Western Red Cedar is an extremely 
valuable wood for domestic purposes and because the supply of standing 
timber of this species is limited. No other wood in the United States 
can be substituted for Wes.ern Red Cedar in its principal functions. 
Redwood and Cypress can replace it in some uses, but the supply of 
standing timber of this species is limited. No other wood in the United 
States can be substiiuted for Western Red Cedar in its principal fun- 
ctions. Redwood and Cypress can replace it in some uses, but the sup- 
ply of these species is more limited than that of the wood in question 
This discussion is intended neither to condemn nor condone the export 
of cedar in unmanufactured form. It is rather to bring to the attention 
of the reader an interesting phase of our lumber export trade, and io 
discuss the uses of the wood in Japan, the supply remaining in our 

forests, and the effect of the export on our own timber supply. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND USE OF WESTERN 
RED CEDAR 


We.tern Red Cedar (Thuja plicata) should be classified in a timber 
census of the United States as a special-use wood. Its principal use, 
and the one in which it is of greatest value to the couniry, is that of 
supplying raw material for the manufacture of shingles. Over thirty 
square miles of roofs and side walls in the United States are covered 
each year with this most useful wood in the form of shingles, in addition 
to the large amount used in home building in the form of cedar siding. 
Neither does this include the large shipments that enter this country 
from British Columbia. The popularity of this wood is due to its ex- 
treme resistance to decay, the fact that it takes stain or paint equally 
well or will weather beautifully without either, and the ease with which 
it is worked in carpentry or house construction. No other wood or sub- 
stitute material approaches red cedar shingles for roofing purposes, and 
the slogan of the Rite-Grade Shingle Association, “ The Roof of the 
Ages,” is extremely apt and descriptive. Over 85 per cent of the wood 
shingles used in the United States are manufactured from Western Red 
Cedar. Species that furnish material for the balance of the production 
are rapidly diminishing, and within a very short time will be absolutely 
inconsiderable as a source of shingle supply. Of the entire product:on 
of WesternRed Cedar timber from the forests of the Pacific slope, 88 
per cent is used for the manufacture of shingles, the balance represen- 
ting chiefly material used for siding. No satisfactory and economical 
substitute for the red cedar shingle for residence roofing has been de- 
vised. Asphalt products for this purpose have proven both unsatisfactory 
and unsightly, as any home owner with such a roof will attest. 
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Mineral products, such as the so-called “asbe.tos” shingle, are very 
expensive, and too heavy for ordinary roofing. Metal shingles are ex- 
pensive, unsightly and lack insulating qualities. The red cedar shingle 
makes a hermonious, light and durable roof and one which protects from 
extremes of heat and cold. 


ANALYSIS OF JAPANESE DEMAND 


It might be in order here briefly to explain why Japan is importing 
such quantities of cedar and other timber from the United States, and 
to what use it is being put. Some fear has been expressed that it is being 
used for naval or military construction. An investigation by the U. S. 
Naval Intelligence Department is reported to have found that such use 
does not exist. 


Reports from U. S. Consuls in Japan, from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and from lumbermen who have visited Japan 
in person are unanimous in stating that the cedar is being used almost 
entirely for building construction. U.S. Vice-Consul E. R. Dickover, 
at Kobe, states: ‘In Japan the red cedar bolts are usually sawed into 
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- well as panels, used for the interior woodwork of dwellings. 
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thin panels, used in making the ceiling of native houces, while the white 
cedar (Port Orford Cedar) is sawed into various sizes of beamis and 
scantlings, as well as panels, used for the interior woodwork of | 
dwellings.” 3 


Ralph D. Emerson, of Hoquiam, connected with the Aloha Lumber ao 
Company, has recently returned from a trip to Japan. He writes usin 
part as follows: “From my observation, I should say that the cedar we — 
are shipping them is largely going into houses, and there are many homes _ 
under con:truction in all parts of Japan which we visited. The houses — 
of Japan are practically all of wood, both in the cities and the country.” — 


Charles E. Hill, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation and Export Com- 
pany, gives his opinion as follows: ‘During my recent visit to Japan| 
did not go into the cedar question very closely. According to my obser- — 
vations, clear cedar is used largely for outside boards and inside ceiling. © 
Some merchantable cedar is used for scantling or joicts. The houses are — 
almost uniformly boarded and ceiled with cedar, and the Japanese are ~ 
well known to have a decided liking for cedar for the two purposes last 
mentioned. It was noticeable that practically every building in Japan, — 
with the exception of the large buildings, is constructed of wood. Frame — 
construction is the prevailing type of architecture, with but little variance. — 
The buildings are not painted, and cedar is preferred. The roofs are 
made of tile. Japan will never be an importer of shingles to any extent. — 
Japan is increasing her importation of Pacific Coast lumber very rapidly. — 
In 1919 she imported 39 million feet; 1920, 77 million feet, and in 1921 — 
at the rate she is now going over 200 million feet will be exported from ~ 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. The large squares are re- — 
sawn with American sawmills, while the ‘baby’ squares are used for — 
siudding. The Japanese are buying Pacific Coast lumber simply because — 
it is cheaper than they can obtain a supply of native lumber. Everywhere 
1 travelled I was asked about Port Orford Cedar and Red Cedar, two — 
woods which are very highly prized. For the first six months of this — 
year shipments of logs to Japan have aggregated over 10 million feet. | 
A good share of these log shipments are Port Orford Cedar, with Red 
Cedar a close second, followed by fir and hemlock. In my judgment — 
Japan will continue to be a good customer for Pacific Coast lumber. — 
The principal cities of Japan are being rebuilt.” 
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Mr. Hill further made a verbal statement that part of the demand 
was due to recent fires in Yokohama and Tokyo. Following the fre in 
Tokyo the mayor of that city planned a method of financing building by 
loaning to actual builders at 45g per cent interest on a monthly rental 
basis. This plan, according to Mr. Hill, was so successful that the — 
Japanese government adopted it for general use throughout the country. 


Mr. P. D. Mackie, of Mackie & Barnes, large shippers of cedar, — 
states that the larger cants and logs are used to a considerable extent for 
three-eighth-inch sliding panels, which constitute most of the partitions — 
in Japanese house construction. a 

It is generally understood that the Red Cedar bolts are usually sawn 
into thin panels, used in making the ceiling of native houses, while the — 


white cedar (Port Orford Cedar) is sawn into beams and scantlings, as 
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According to American Consul-General George H. Scidmore, of the ~ 
Yokohama Consular District, in a letter to The Timberman, the great — 
bulk of the lumber being imported into Japan is for house-building pur-— 
poses. Some of the large sizes purchased on the Pacific Coast are used 
for heavy timber construction, but by far the largest part is resawn 
locally to suit the building trade. The cause of the large amount of home. 
building is ascribed by Mr. Scidmore, first to the shortage of houses. — 
resulting from lack of building and high prices during the war, and— 
second, to the number of large fires in the business and residential sections — 
of Tokyo and other important cities of Japan. at 


It is also understood that the big International Exposition in Japan, 
to be held in 1922, is causing the erection of gigantic buildings in Tokyo. | 
These buildings are to be kept as permanent structures, hence good 
material 1s being used. It is probable that a large amount of cedar is 
being used for this purpose. | 


In comment on the increased import of timber products from the 
United States, the Japan Weekly Chronicle of December 19, 1921, says: 
“Previously 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 koku (10 cubic feet or 120 board — 
feet) of pine, cryptomeria (cedar) and cypress logs used to be imported 
a year from Hokkaido to the mainland of Japan. But as the number of | 
sawmills on the mainland decreased notably since the panic, imports | 
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have decreased accordingly. According to the latest investigations issued 
in a Japanese paper, this year’s imports are expected to be only 1,200,000 
koku, and next year’s imports are estimated at only 700,000 koku. How- 
ever, a quantity proportionate to the decline in the import of Hokkaido 
_ timber must be made up for elsewhere, owing to the increase in the 
~ demand a: home, and this is the reason why imports of American timber 
have become animated since the spring.” 


ae A correspondent of the West Coast Lumberman writing from Osaka, 
Japan, says: “Nearly every cargo boat entering Japan from the United 
States in these days brings with her American lumbers. The imports 
__ of lumbers are so significant that they are even mentioned as giving relief 
_ to the freight market which has been in utter depression. Those who 
are not familiar with the lumber market of Japan would perhaps be 
wondering as to the purpose for which these considerable quantities of 
_ jumber are being imported. There are, however, no special reasons for 
the increased importation, except that Japan is acutely in need of them 
_ for the construction of houses. Shortage in housing accommodation has 
_ been a phenomenon in recent years all over the world, Japan not being 
- excepted or perhaps having experienced the shortage more acutely than 
_ other countries. To satisfy the demand, there have been and are being 
_ built a con-iderable number of houses in this country, consuming a large 
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quantity of lumber, since Japanese houses are built mostly of wood. 
_ Under such conditions Japan has been suffering from the shortage of 
lumber and consequent high prices. Japan has considerable forests still 
_ to be exploited, but they are rather in remote places, the exploitation cost 

of which would be very high on account of inadequate transportation, 
_ tho.e which are in easy access having been nearly exhausted.” 


_____ The Japanese have a very marked preference for cedar, both West- 
ern Red and Port Orford. There are several reasons for this. One 
_ outstanding reason is that the Nipponese prefer to leave building woods 
__ in their natural color without paint, stain or varnish. Western Red Cedar 
__ adapts itself very well to this preference as it weathers exceptionally we’ 
- without paint in exterior work, and takes a smooth, satiny finish for 
interior work when sand papered and rubbed down by the Japanese 
__ method. 


Another reason for the preference accorded to both Western Red 
and Port Orford Cedar is the fact that these two species correspond very 
_ closely in physical characteristics to the species that have formerly been 
_ most largely used in Japan for the better class of houses. Thus Western 
Red Cedar is very similar to the native Japanese “Sugi” (Cryptomeria 
__‘ japonica), the commonest and most important of Japanese timber trees. 
| This wood is scented much like Western Red Cedar. The heartwood 
| is ruddy brown and the sapwood yellow or straw-color, corresponding 

closely to the color of We-tern Red Cedar. Similarly Port Orford Cedar 
~ (Chamaecyparis lawsoniana), has a marked resemblance in many details 
_ to a cedar known in Japan as “Hinoki,” (Chamaecyparis obtusa) which 
has always been a favored building material throughout Japan. It is 
| highly probable that another reason for favoring cedar on the Japanese 
Islands is the fact that the wood is repellant to white ants. How much 
this factor influences the Japanese builder in his selection seems to be 
somewhat in question. 


ee: REASONS FOR SHIPPING IN UNMANUFACTURED 
: a FORM 
ie 


Among those who object to the shipment of timber to Japan in un- 
_ manufactured or partially manufactured form, one of the points raised 
is that the workman in the United States is deprived of employment that 
| should be furnished in the manufacture of the timber, the payroll being 
. transferred to Japan. This raises the question as to why cedar is not 
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shipped to Japan in finished form ready for building purposes. We will 
quote from a statement appearing in the West Coast Lumberman written 
by Vice-Consul E. R. Dickover, of Kobe, Japan. 


“There are two principal reasons for shipping the timber in this 
form: (1) The Japanese import duty, which allows wood to enter 
free of duty if over sixty-five millime‘ers in thickness and not finished and 
(2) the liability of finished lumber to crack, warp, stain, or be damaged 
in other ways during the long transpacific voyage and the tranc-shipment 
to the mills. Owing to the lack of sland transportation facilities for 
lumber the timber is usually unloaded into the water alongside the 
transporting vessel, joined into rough rafts, and towed to the saw mills. 
The Jap squares can stand this treatment, but finished lumber suffers in 
the process. There has been some discussion concerning the question of 
marketing in Jpan lumber ready cut to fit the standards of Japanese 
houses. Dwelling houses in Japan are probably more standardized than 
in any other country in the world. The rooms are always of standard 
sizes, of 4, 6, 8, 10 or more “jo” or mats. The Japanese do not have 
wooden floors in their homes, but instead use thick mats, approximately 
six by three feet in size, and the rooms are invariably built to ft a 
certain number of these mats. The height of the rooms is the same in 
all houses except those of the wealthiest people, while the ceilings 
(‘“‘shoji”), sliding doors (‘‘fusuma’’), etc., are standardized. Conse- 
quently the uprights, ceilings, floor beams, etc., could all be cut at the 
marketing in Japan lumber ready cut to fit the standards of Japanese 
house, apparently at a great saving over the present system of cutting 
and fitting them on the spot. It is doubtful, however, if this work could 
be done to advantage in America. The principal objection is that such 
cut and finished timber is classified as “building materials,” and bears 
an import duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Another objection is that the 
parts of Japanese houses are not nailed but mortised together, owing to 
the prevalence of earthquakes, and it would be impractical to form the 
tenons and mortises before shipment. Such work requires a large 
amount of hand labor, which could be done cheaper in Japan than in 
America, while the tenons and mortises would be lable to damage en 
route to Japan. However, some large lumbering concern in the Unite 
States may find it profitable to send an expert to Japan to investigate 
this question.” 

, 


QUALITY OF CEDAR EXPORTED TO JAPAN 


One of the contentions that has been raised in the argument on 
whether cedar exports to Japan should continue is that the quality of 
cedar going across the Pacific is not high enough for the manufacture of 
shingles or other cedar products in common uce in the United States. 


Cedar Remaining in Raft of Shingle Logs After Sorting for Export Material. 


The examination by the writer of a large amount of bolts and logs ready 
for export seems in his judgment to refute this statement. Quite a 
percentage of the bolts are from butt logs that often tend to make 
“crimpy” shingles, but the majority of logs and bolts are clear and 
straight grained. Some of the logs are too small for the manufacture of 
edge grain shingles, but all that have come under our observation are 
fully large enough to make grades of shingles that allow flat grain. 


The clearest evidence that the cedar being exported is of good 
quality for shingles and siding is the fact that during periods of heavy 
demand for “Jap Cedar,” as it is called locally, both shingle and siding 
mills have trouble securing cedar logs of high enough quality to make 
the better grades of shingles and siding. In fact the recent heavy export- 
ing of cedar has created what amounts to a new grade of logs, namely 
“skimmed logs.” There can be no doubt that the sorting of rafts for 
“Jap Cedar” leaves the remaining class of material much poorer for the 
manufacture of our own cedar products than the contents of the original 
raft. The reader will see by referring to Plates Nos. 1 and 2 the result 
of such sorting. These photographs show the division of a boom of 
logs at a shingle mill near Seattle. The raft was originally purchased 
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for shingle manufacture, but it was subsequently decided to sort out the 
cedar fitted for export. The shingle mill crew immediately struck and 
refused to work on the remaining portion of the raft. 


AMOUNT OF CEDAR TIMBER IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND RATE OF UTILIZATION 


One of the essential points to be considered in this discussion is the 
amount of standing Western Red Cedar timber in the United States and 
the rate at which it is being utilized for use in our own country. 


In the Rocky Mountain states, particularly Montana and Idaho, 
Western Red Cedar is used almost entirely for posts and poles, the 
character of the timber being such that it is suited to that purpose rather 
than to the manufacture of lumber and shingles. According to figures 
of the U. S. Forest Service Montana has 5,180 million board feet of 
standing Western Red Cedar, and Idaho 4,814 million. However, the 
timber in these states is not affected in any way by the export of cedar 
to Japan, which is the subject of this discussion, and is mentioned here 
only to show that the demand of the United States for cedar shingles 
and siding cannot be met from that source. 


The states of Washington and Oregon contain the only commercial 
stands of Western Red Cedar fitted for the manufacture of lumber and 
shingles. "The most accurate estimates on standing Western Red Cedar 
timber give Washington 26,384 million board feet and Oregon 7,445 
million, or a total of 33,829 million, much of which is inaccessible. 


The next point for our consideration is the rate of utilization of this 
supply of timber. During the last thirteen years the combined annual 
cut of the states of Oregon and Washington has averaged 7,444,000 M 
shingles. As a very close approximation for statistical purposes we may 
figure that 10 M shingles are produced from one thousand board feet, log 
scale. This is a small figure for lower grades and thin shingles, and a high 
figure for better grades and thicker shingles; nevertheless it is a very 
close average figure covering all grades produced. Thus the average 
annual consumption of red cedar timber for the manufacture of shingles 
is 744,400 M board feet. Figuring over a period of years we find that 
88 per cent of all red cedar timber logged on the Pacific slope of the 


A “Close Up” of Cedar Bolts and Logs Shipped to Seattle for Reshipment 
to Japan. 


United States is manufactured into shingles, the remaining 12 per cent 
being chiefly made up into siding. Adding 12 per cent to our previous 
figure of 744,400 M board feet we secure a total of 833,728 M board 
feet, which we can very safely use as the average annual cut of Western 
Red Cedar for the purposes mentioned. At this rate our stand of 33,829 
million board feet would last forty years if it were all available, all 
accessible. and if it were logged independently of other species. As a 
matter of fact Western Red Cedar almost invariably grows in mixed 
stands with Douglas Fir (Psuedotsuga laxifolia) and Western Hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophyllag and cannot economically be logged except as the 
entire stand is taken off. Douglas Fir is the predominating species in 
Pacific Coast stands, the rate of logging being determined by the demand 
for this timber. At the present rate of cutting the supply of Douglas I 
should last 60 or 65 years. This will mean that the supply of cedar must 
naturally last the same length of time, but with diminution in the annual 
cedar cut to figures below present demand. 


We should also consider the possibility that at any time the govern- 
ment of the United States may impose a substantial tariff on shingles 
coming into this country from Canada. In fact at the present time it ic 
probable hat a duty of fifty cents per M on shingles will be included in 
the new tariff schedules of the Republican administration. During : 
last five years almost exactly one-third of the cedar shingles used in the 
United States have been imported from British Columbia. A heavy 
import/duty would naturally greatly decrease or entirely stop such ship- 
ment. This would mean a much heavier drain on our own small cedar 
supply, with its consequent earlier exhaustion. 
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VOLUME OF CEDAR EXPORTED 


How much of our extremely valuable and rapidly diminishing cedar _ 
supply is going to Japan in the form of raw material, either logs or 
bolts? .Very regrettably, exact figures are almost impossible to obtain. 
The U. S. Customs classification places Western Red Cedar in a group 
with all “soft woods,” so we can secure no information from that source. — 
Those engaged in exporting cedar are in most cases reticent about fur- — 
nishing figures. However, a report from the Pacific Lumber Inspection — 
Bureau shows that they inspected during 1921 somewhat over 14 million — 


feet, board measure, of rived cedar bolts and over 46 million feet of logs. : 
They specifically state in their report that this total of 60 million feet — 
was not the total shipped, as they do not inspect all timber expored. | 


In the month of October, 1921, one scowload of cedar logs that came — 
to Seattle from Everett for trans-shipment to Japan, totalled 320,000 — 
feet. At that time ten carloads per day on an average were reported — 
coming out of Everett by rail for export. On October 7th the writer — 
counted 54 cars of bolts and logs in the railroad yards at Seattle between — 
Holgate and Lander streets, a distance of three blocks. (See Plates 
3 and 4). In the Grays Harbor region the amount of cedar shipped over 
the Moclips branch increased so materially that the tri-weekly freight — 
service was changed to daily service. 


Shipments of cedar to Japan are being made from the Columbia — 
River, Willapa and Grays Harbor, and Puget Sound ports, in addition to — 
British Columbia shipments. A dispatch from the Timberman of — 
October, 1921, states: “Steamer West Ison cleared for Japan from — 
Grays Harbor during October with a cargo consisting of 1,000,000 feet — 
of sawed red cedar ; 300,000 feet of red cedar logs and bolts, and 500,000 — 
feet of hemlock. The sawed cedar consisted of various grades; three 
grades of bolts and two grades of cedar logs.” ‘ a 


It must be evident from these figures that the amount of red cedar — 
being shipped to Japan is a sufficiently large proportion of the volume — 
used for building in this country to demand attention. The amount — 
inspected by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau alone during 1921 — 
as reported was 7 to 8 per cent of the amount used in this country for © 
both shingles and siding. A continuance of this export volume will cut 
down the duration of our supply of cedar timber by many years. 


PROBABLE DURATION OF DEMAND 


In connection with the amount of cedar being exported we should © 
consider the probable duration of the demand from Japan. We have — 
opinions from several authoritative sources which seem fairly in accord. 


Again quoting from a letter by Ralph D. Emerson, of Hoquiam, we 
find the following statement: “I think the demand for our cedar will 


Cedar Logs and Bolts in Railroad Yard at Seattle Awaiting Shipment 
to Japan. : 


continue, but I do not believe the present prices will hold. I have felt 
that they are giving us this enormous amount of business in order to — 
advertise their wants, and get many of our lumbermen interested and ~ 
equipped for getting out bolts and logs. As soon as they consider this_ 
accomplished, I think they will buy less volume and on more of a com-_ 
petitive basis. Practically eyery woman and child in Japan has a baby 
on her beck, which would indicate that the population is increasing 
rapidly, and the housing facilities will have to continue with the growth, — 
and cedar is the wood they want.” = a 


K. Saito, Japanese Consul in Vancouver, B.C., states that Japan can — 
continue to take lumber and cedar for the next two years if prices are — 
not made prohibitive. He states that Japan is badly in need of more — 
houses, and other cities seeing the improvements recently made in Tokyo, 
have decided to make similar alterations. ; >a 


Mr. Charles E. Hill, previously quoted, also makes the following 
statement: “In my opinion, the demand for cedar will be coextensive 


, 
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with the building boom now prevailing in Japan. I do not look for any 
‘slack in demand during 1922.” Mr. Hill also stated that demand should 
continue at least through 1923, barring a financial panic in Japan. 


a George H. Scidmore, American Consul-General of the Yokohama 
_ Consular District, is quoted as follows: “Considering the possibility of 
_ other sources of supply for the Japanese cedar market we find none. 
_ Manchuria has stands of merchantable timber and we have already 
received reports of shipments to Japan from the Yaru River District. 
_ However, there is no timber to correspond with cedar in that district, nor 
_ in the vast forested areas of Siberia, which will some day without doubt 
_ supply the Oriental timber market. We understand that Formosa has 
native cedars that may be available in the future, but we have heard of no 
_ shipments as yet in commercial quantities.” 

____-Vice-Consul E. R. Dickover, at Kobe, writes on this subject as 
follows: “The market in Japan for American timber should increase, 
_ or at least be maintained at its present state for some years to come, for 
: age following reasons :— 


American timber is much less expensive than Japanese timber, 
_ although the market price of Japanese timber has fallen greatly during 
_ the past few months. A local architect is quoted in a vernacular news- 
_ paper as stating that, whereas it costs about $150 per tsubo (36 square 
feet) to build a certain type of Japanese dwelling with Japanese lumber, 
__ the cost can be reduced to about $75 per tsubo if American lumber is 
substituted. The present very low tran:pacific freight rates have much 
_ to do with the low prices of American lumber, as it now costs only 
_ around $12.50 per thousand feet to bring the lumber from Puget Sound 
‘ports to Kobe or Osaka, as compared with the $40.00 or $50.00 paid a 
year or more ago. 


____ Lumber in Japan in the future will be sawed chiefly by the mills, 
- instead of by hand, as in the past, and for this purpose clear American 
_ timber is much superior to Japanese timber, as it is much larger and free 
_ from knots. The Japanese have paid a great deal of attention to reforest- 
_ ation, but as yet no large timber is available from replanted lands. Some 
large timber is found in the Hokkaido, but it is said that the supply does 
not meet the demand, and that the cost of production and transportation 
_ to Kobe renders it more expensive than American timber.” 


From these opinions it seems evident that no other timber will be 
_ available in the future to take the place of our Pacific Coast Cedar in the 
_ Japanese trade, although Siberian timber may replace other species. which 
_ are being shipped in considerable quantity from the Pacific Coast to 
_ Japan. 

7 Considering other sources of supply for Western Red Cedar the 
fact should not be overlooked that British Columbia has a considerable 
_ Stand of excellent timber of this specise. Estimates of standing cedar 
timber in that province are too variable and conflicting to form the basis 
_ for any statements, but from an authoritative source we have the assur- 
ance that five to ten years of normal cutting will bring about a shortage 
of cedar such as exists in the Puget Sound region today. Estimates of 
the amount of cedar being shipped from British Columbia to Japan have 
‘not been secured. However, it would seem from reports similar to the 
following that at least as much is going from that province as from 
Oregon and Washington. This dispatch is from Vancouver, B.C., and 
} published in the February, 1922, Timberman: “Japanese demand for red 
_ cedar from British Columbia continues active. During the past 30 days 
it is estimated 30,000,000 feet have been placed. British Columbia 
_ forestry regulations require that the cedar be slabbed and square. No. 2 
cedar logs go largely into squares. Considerable quantities of British 
pe olumbia red cedar logs are being exported to Puget Sound.” 


METHODS OF SCALING AND INSPECTION 


It may be of interest to know how this export cedar is measured 
and-inspected. Scaling is done chiefly by Brereton rule, which gives 
entire log content in board feet, without deducting for slabs, edgings or 
saw kerf. The formula used in as follows: 


Square of small diameter (in inches), plus 

Square of large diameter (in inches), plus 

y Product of small diameter multipiled by large diameter. 
___- Multiply the sum of these three figures by .7854 (14 Pi). 


Multiply by length of log (in feet), divide by 12x3. 


_ To secure diameter of irregular pieces, such as split bolts, string 
Measurement is used, making allowance for odd shapes and defects. 


Brereton scale gives approximately 40 per cent higher content than the 
aulding rule. 

_____ Inspection of much of the cedar exported to Japan is made by Pacific 
umber Inspection Bureau inspectors. We are not publishing the grading 
-Tules on account of lack of space. 
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PRICES PAID FOR JAPANESE EXPORT CEDAR 


In considering the prices paid by the Japanese for cedar bolts and 
logs we naturally encounter a great deal of reticence on the part of 
exporters. In Vancouver, B.C., in February, 1922, quotations on export 
cedar logs were reported as $28.00 per M board feet as an average of 
three grades. This appears to be a rather low figure for the majority © 
the shipments. Prices reported paid in Oregon and Washington for logs 
F.O.B. cars average $35.00 to $36.00. These grade as lumber logs, not 
as camp run. 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The question naturally arises in a full consideration of this situation 
as to whether there is a Japanese customs tariff on cedar imported. On 
all material over 65 millimeters in thickness (two and nine-sixteenths 
inches) there is no tariff. Cedar not over 20 centimeters (77 inches) 
long, 7 centimeters (234 inches) wide, and 7 millimeters (nine-thirty- 
seconds of an inch) thick is also on the free list. Material falling between 
these two classifications is charged a customs tariff of 3.10 yen per cubic 
meter, which is equal to $4.37 per 100 cubic feet. 


Thus the logs and bolts being shipped at present enter Japan without 
being subject to a tariff as it is all over 65 mm. thick. 


OPINIONS OF EFFECT OF CONTINUED EXPORTING 


Now very briefly let us consider arguments advanced by those who 
are opposed to further exporting of cedar and by those in favor of its 
continuance. 


In the West Coast Lumberman of November 1, 1921, and the issue © 


of November 15, are found opinions from a number of shingle manu- 
facturers, loggers, cedar exporters and timber owners. 


There is no doubt but that opinion is greatly divided. As an example 
eleven shingle manufacturers in the Grays Harbor district alone, are 
more or less extensively engaged in getting out cedar for export to Japan. 
Some of these mills have installed expensive equipment for that purpose. 
Some have a greater interest in this business than in the manufacture of 
shingles. 


As might be expected, those shingle manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in exporting cedar claim that the business is entirely justified, and 
should not be interfered with. On the other hand, those who are not 
directly interested in the business are, as a rule, opposed to it, and urge 
an export duty, regulation or prohibition of further shipment. 


One cedar’ shipper, who is also interested in shingle manufacture, 
considers that the cedar exporting is a fine balance wheel for the shingle 
industry. His theory is that the Japanese demand keeps cedar logs up 
to a point that will kep the bottom from dropping out of the shingle 
market, but also keeps logs down when they might go to a prohibitive 
figure, as he states the Japanese would cease buying logs under those 
conditions. Logs certainly have been in quite a balanced condition for 
the last few months, as far as price is concerned, but whether this will 
keep shingles from going down completely out of sight, remains to be 
seen. It is almost axiomatic in the shingle industry that shingle prices 
have little or no relation to manufacturing costs. 


The main argument of those opposed to exporting cedar is that it 
deprives the American working man of employment and consequently 
reduces the payroll that should be distributed in this country, transferring 
it to Japan. 


Although we have not seen the argument advanced, it must have also 
occurred to shingle manufacturers that by reducing the supply of raw 
material which is, without argument, limited, the capital investment in 
their mills and equipment is being automatically reduced. How much is 
a salmon cannery worth when the salmon run fails or greatly diminishes ? 


It should also be considered that a certain amount of employment 
‘thas been furnished by those who are getting out cedar for export to 
Japan. A cedar timber-owner and shingle manufacturer in the Grays 
Harbor district stated last October that 1,500 men were being employed 
in that district as a result of the demand for Japanese export cedar. So 
far we have seen only one written opinion on the subject that considers 
the interests of anybody except those actuallly interested in timber and 
timber products on the Pacific Coast. This is quite natural as business 
men naturally consider their own interests first. It should be remembered, 
however, that we are not selling abroad a surplus of our raw materials 
in this case, but a part of our very small supply of a valuable and rapidly 
diminishing timber species. When this is gone or when all that is econ- 


‘omically accessible is used millions of dollars of capital investment in 


cedar mills will be practically wiped out. 
DEMAND FOR PORT ORFORD CEDAR 


The same conditions exist in connection with our supply of Port 
Orford Cedar (Chamaecyparis lawsoniana). In this case, however, 
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the amount of raw timber being shipped to Japan annually constitutes a 
much larger proportion of the remaining stand. The stand of Port Orford 
Cedar, which is principally in Coos and Curry counties of Oregon, is 
estimated at 21% billion feet, board measure. In 1921 the estimated ship- 
ment to Japan was 15 million feet. Several large cargo vessels are 
engaged in the run between Oregon loading points and Japan conveying 
practically nothing but timber, a large proportion being Port Orford 
Cedar. 

An article in the Timberman written in November, 1921, states: “It 
will probably be only a short time until the exporters of Port Orford 
cedar logs will find it exceedingly difficult to maintain the present speci- 
fications which now govern export of this material. It is very probable 
that Japanese importers of Port Orford cedar logs would find it to their 
advantage to ask for a modification of the present grading rules, which 
on No. 1 logs calls for 50 per cent or more clear lumber within a scaled 
piece, and permit small holes in the butts of the logs not exceeding a 
quarter of the diameter of the log, to be scaled out.” 

“Lumber,” in its issue of November 4, 1921, contains a Portland 
item which reads in part as follows: Reports from Marshfield, Oregon, 
during the last week have been to the effect that the Japanese have con- 
tracted for a shipment of 3,000,000 feet of Port Orford cedar logs from 
that point. This would constitute the largest single cargo of Port Orford 
ever shipped, either in the form of logs or lumber. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclus:on we must apologize for the large amount of estimation 
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and conjecture included in this discussion. Investigation on this subject, — 
as stated heretofore, meets with a very large degree of reticence among 
those who are in possession of authoritative information. Correction on — 
any points will be appreciated by the author. Whatever may be the | 
merits of this question of exporting unmanufactured timber it must — 
certainly be regarded as a matter of national interest. The lumber con- 
sumers of the United States—meaning every one of us—cannot expect — 
the timber holder or manufaciurer to sell his product in the United States — 
for much less than he can sell abroad. On account of almost confiscatory — 
taxes on standing timber in the Pacific Northwest and the ruinously low — 
prices for lumber products at present prevailing it is feared that large — 
tracts of standing timber will be sold outright to Japanese buyers. This, ~ 
however, will probably be the stage where patriotism and conservation — 
would compete with material gain to prevent the loss of a great natural — 
resource. The only poss‘bility of replacing in any degree our stand of — 
native cedar would be generations of intelligent forestry practice. Even 
then there is a very grave doubt whether our cedar stands could be 
replaced by reforestation and careful management. It is a very slow 
growing species and one that would be hard to grow economically. Its 
rate of growth is much less than that of other species with which it — 
associates. Our present s‘and is a product of centuries of growth during | 
the time between the last glaciation and the era of settlement by the white 7 
races. Very mature consideration should be given to any activity that 
will reduce our resources and lower the quality of homes in which future 
generations of our own race must live. [ 


Cletrac Motor Powers Atlas 
Locomotive 


Cletrac Motor Piant in Atias Locomotive 


NEW and unique use for a Tractor Power Plant is illustrated in 


the above picture of a new Light Industrial Locomotive just an- — 


nounced by The Atlas Car & Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland. The 
Model “F” Cletrac made by The Cleveland Tractor Co., minus its side 
frames, tracks, seat and steering wheel is set bodily into the sturdy frame, 
giving an unusually light, inexpensive and yet powerful industrial loco- 
motive. For road construction, industrial railways and general plant 
hauling, this combined Cletrac-Atlas Locomotive has already given ex- 
cellent service. 


Murphy, the superintendent, looked up from his desk to see 
Olsen, his boom tender, standing. ‘‘Well, Olsen, what do you 
want?”’ 


“Meester Murphy, ay shal hav to hav a man to halp me on 
da boom,” answered Ole. 

“All right, ll send a man down pretty soon,” returned 
Murphy. He sent a man down a little later and two or three 
hours later here was Olsen again. 

“Well, Olsen, what it is now?” 

“Ay shal hav to hav a man to halp me on da boom, Mr. 
Murphy.” 

“What’s the matter with the man I sent you?” 

“Wall, you bane see, Mr. Murphy, he work ’round a couple 
hours an’ fall down between two dem logs an’ he no come up na’ 
ay guess he tro’ up da yob.” 


Have You Such a Man in Your 
Organization? 


E have all heard of the man who, figuratively speaking, is 

always holding a gun on someone, he speaks in ‘gun 
man’ language, and talks of making a killing, or getting the drop | 
on some one. as 

He takes pride in his ability to browbeat other people as he | 
says, “to put the fear of the Lord” in them, by which he really 
means, the fear of himself. 

Such a man may be able to drive otheis; to over-awe cus- 
tomers; to inspire fear—and often hatred—but he seldom can 
inspire team work. 

And it’s team work that counts now-a-days. 


B.C.’s Largest Gear Cutting 
Order ie e 
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A Considerable Order of Gears 


AST month the Vancouver Engineering Company delivered to the 
Pacific Mills at Ocean Falls, eight cut tooth, cast steel gears. Thee 
gears were each six feet in diameter, six of them were 6 inch face and 
the other two 8 inch. The gears were 2 inch circular pitch with 110 
teeth each.” ~ = a 


_ Dealers Should Study Western Coal in Order to Advise Customers in Using It. Faulty Methods Rather Than 


Faulty Coal Is Behind Most Complaints. 


6G7 HE life of a coal dealer is not a happy one in this country,” 
. sa:d a prominent western retailer, ‘and one of the things that 
take the joy out of life is the continual complaints that my cus- 

tomers bring and send in.” 


Every merchant handling coal will agree to this statement and 
though from a matter of policy he has to look sympathetic, yet he knows 
well that the complaint in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred has no 
foundation whatever. ‘Kicks’ about poor coal would, if inve:tigated, 


s practically always resolve themselves into improper methods of firing. 
{ 


according to its grade and the district from whence it was taken. With- 
cut exception however, any western coal will give good service to users 
if the coal itself, and the stove or furnace in which it is to be used, are 
giving some study and the right methods of handling both are learned. 


Too many people think that it is only necessary to load up the fur- 
nace and then ‘le: ‘er go.’ Coal is coal, and the more you shovel into 


en the firebox the more heat you are going to get—according to the views 


: 


| 


of the average man or woman who is on the business end of a furnace 
scoop. As a matter of fact this method recults in trouble all the way 
around, gas and smoke is formed through too rapid firing, clinkers and 
other trouble accumulate and all lead to a wild-eyed coal user bursting 
into the dealer’s office and with violent words consigning him and his 


coal and everything that is his to a region where coal is not necessary. 
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And the cream of the joke is that the dealer who is accused of 
loading up the customers with ‘poor coal’ loses that man’s business al- 
though doubtless the fuel he delivered was as good as could be obtained 


_ anywhere, but the customer was not using it right. 


Here is a clear case then of where a coal dealer, for the sake of 
giving service to his trade, and to prevent loss of business will find it 
to advantage to prepare himself to give advice to h's customers on how 
to get the best results from the coal they may uce. 


Cutting Down the Coal Complaints. 


About one half of the ‘kicks’ could be eliminated if people would 
get away from the idea that it is only necessary to look at the furnace 


ALL FUEL REQUIRES OXYGEN IN ORDER TO MAKE IT BURN. THE NEARER 
TO THE BOTTOM OF THE FIRING DOOR THAT THE HOLES ARE THE MORE 
EFFECTIVE THEY WILL BE. 


once a day. Wherever two or three men are gathered together as sure 


as fate one of them will announce with pride that he ‘fired his furnace 


ai 10 o’clock last night and does not need to touch it again until the 


aS 


same ‘time tonight.’ It is against all reason to expect that in our 


climate sufficient coal can be piled into the ordinary furnace to last 
| 24 hours and at the same time burn the fuel economically and effi- 
i@eciently. ~ — 3 


Few people attend their furnaces often enough. They find the 
house cooling off and hasten down stairs and load up the furnace to 
capacity, then force the draft through it, forgetting to check until the 
place is unbearably hot, then close off every draft so that the unburned 
coal has a chance to give off gas and smoke and finally the fire dies 
down and the process is repeated ad lib. 


Then the dealer has to listen to a homily upon the nerve of any 
man who would sell coal that is full of gas and clinkers or else a ‘ton 
lasts no time’ while the trouble is entirely due to the customer’s way of 
using the coal. 


Advise Your Customers. 


The following hints, if tactfully suggested to coal users, will more 
cften than not banish complaints and make customers understand the 


ss cs 
3 


FIRST FIRING——PLACE SEVERAL LUMPS NEAR CENTRE OF FIRE AND FILL 
IN ON ONE SIDE WITH THE SMALLER PIECES, 


need of studying the best methods of using different coals and enable 
them to get better results from the fuel they may burn. First of all the 
furnace must be large enough to heat the house without forcing it. 
Then again the amount of coal burned does not determine the heat 
given from it but the air regulation does and upon the system of firing 
and checking depends how much money can be saved upon the winter’s 
coal bill. 


To get the best results from the burning of soft coal, one side of 
the fire should be in different condition of combustion than the other. 
This makes it necessary that one side may be shaken down without dis- 
turbing the other side. 


A direct damper has no advantage on soft coal and is not neces- 
sary. Soft coal very quickly comes to heating condition. If using the 
direct draft damper it hurries up the fire, but at the same time the heat 
of the fire is wasted up the chimney. Discarding the direct damper 
your fire is slightly slower in coming up, but you obtain heat quicker 
on account of the hot gases being brought into contact with the radiating 
surface instead of going to waste. 


Method of Firing the Coals 


For Bituminous, Sub-bituminous or Lignite, Lump sizes. The 
best method is alternate firing, from side to side of the fire pot, placing 
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one or several lumps near the center of the pot and filling into one side 
with the smaller pieces (Fig. 1.) Soft coal differs from anthracite in 
that half of its combustible matter is not burned in the fuel bed. The 
heat of the fuel bed distils out the combustible gas which is passed 
through the hot bed into the combustion space as used in the gas stove. 
When you turn on the gas on the gas stove you also apply a match to 
light the gas. You would never turn on the gas and expect it to light 
itself. The cause of many complaints of explosion and smoke with soft 
coal is due to this reason. Coal is thrown on all over the fire and the 
gas is expected to light itself. The fact of placing the coal on as advised 
above leaves one portion of the fire which acts as a match to ignite the 
gas as it is driven out. 


Second, you know that if you stopped the air supply to the gas 
ci a gas stove that the gas would refuse to light and that all the matches 
that you might use would also refuse to burn. Without a supply of air 
to mix with the gases as driven out of the coal the gas will not burn 
and the portion w mich you have left to act as a match will also die out, 
(Fig. 2) will show this condition. Therefore it must be understood that 


SECOND FIRING——TO FIRE LUMP SOFT COAL FILL IN WITH SMALL COAL 
THE SIDE LEFT LOW AT PREVIOUS FIRING. 


air must be supplied (in order to burn the gas) to the top of the fire. 
This is accomplished through the holes provided in the firing door. The 
regulation of the size of this opening is entirely dependent upon the 
draft available, and being different for every furnace it muct be deter- 
mined by experiment and the observation of the changes which take place 
tc the condition of the flame when adjusting thece openings. 


The rate of the burning of the coal is entirely dependent upon the 
draft admitted under the fire through the ash pit door. The amount of 
draft required is dependent upon the free burning qualities of the coal. 
It seems to be a law which applies to Western Coals that the higher the 
moisture content the freer burning they are. This does not mean that 
ihe high moisture assists them to ignite, but it seems to be a characeristic 
of the fuels. 


Don’t have it thought that a slow burning coal can be made free 
burning by throwing water on with it, but the inherent moisture content 
cf the “coal is an indicaion of the probable draft which will be required. 
It will be found with the very free burning coal that the draft cannot 
be entirely regulated by the dampers to obtain proper control. If regu- 
lated to limit the burning of the fuel on a clean grate, gas and smoke 
will leak into the house or the fire will put out, due to intermittent flow of 
air and a slight pressure created by the burning of the fuel on the fuel 
bed. With a condition such as this it is impossible to obtain continual 
even flow of air over the fire through the fire door. For this reason it is 
necessary to let the ash build up on the grate to act as a further damper 
regulating the rate of combustion in the fuel bed. The thickness of this 
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ask bed will depend upon the free burning qualities of the fuel. This 


thickness may be estimated by its moisture content and the user advised 
along. these lines. 3 


Another reason for placing the coal on as shown instead of over the ~ 


whole of the fire is that better control and lasting qualities can be 
obtained. When you have an even thickness of fire over the whole of 
the grate the whole of the fire is in the same condition of combustion. 
It would be necessary to force it in order to get it fully lighted and 


when properly lighted you would have an intense fire for a short time = 
which would gradually die down and necessitate going over the same__ 5 


operations again. 


When firing as sketch the face of the fuel at the low dhe | 
its maximum intensity and due to the less friction through the fire — 


at this part most of the air passes through there. The rest of the new 


coal is heated slowly and the combustion moves horizontally across the _ 
fire rather than vertically up through the whole fuel bed. This pro- 
When the fuel is burned to a — 
coke more fuel may be thrown in on the side previously left Ce “a 


vides a more even heating condition. 


as shown by (Fig. 3.) 


The method of firing to one side also automatically acts to aces 4 


out the flame, keeping the gas in contact with the heat, so over coe 


the objection of the usual low combustion chamber. og 

There is a right and a wrong way of doing almost everyting ae | 
If the dealer — 
will study these suggestions out, he will be able to pass them along to 
his customers and as already stated, head off many of the complaints _ q 


and this applies to getting the most heat per ton of coal. 


of ‘poor Coal’ such as are one of the ‘trials of his life. 


Points for the Pessimist to Ponder Upon 


Those who cannot reconcile themselves to the fact that 
the business outlook is daily becoming more satisfactory 
will doubtless glance with interest at the factors enumerated 
below, indicating as they do that such a statement is not 
the prophesy of idealism. v 


Cheap money. 

Abundance of credit. 
Demand for new securities. 
Decreasing debts. 

Good crop prospects. 


Greater labor efficiency. Ka 


Increasing employment. 


Heavier railway traffic. : 1 


Extensive ordering of equipment. 
Firmer foreign exchange. 

Price level steadier. 

Less timid ordering by merchants. 
Bare shelves. 
Home building rapidly increasing. 


Record sales of automobiles. Pa 


Rubber trade doing better. 
Demand for copper. 
Copper prices strengthening. 
Oil industry very active. 
Electric business expanding. 
Cotton consumption gaining. 


Shoe industry active. — : 


Sugar market rising. i 
Advertising forces being enlarged. ; 
Helpful dividend news. 

Fewer deficits reported. 

Public utilities recovering. 

A few wage advances. 

Mail order sales larger. * 
Farm machinery in demand. 

New incorporations more numerous. 
Commercial failures decreasing. 
Postal receipts heavier. - 
Shipping less pessimistic. 

Confidence becoming more general. 


* 


Fyn HE best way of showing the trends and changes in any business 
: a is by means of suitable charts. Large industries have already 
,. recognized this and in many cases have employed specially train- 

_ ed staffs whose business it is to assemble information and set it out in 
chart form. As a rule retail merchants and smaller businesses have not 
yet seen the need of this. Of course it would be out of the question for 
every small business to hire selectly trained employees merely for the 
_ purpose of preparing charts. But charting is a very simple procedure 
and can be done by the same person who looks after the accounts with 
_ but very little additional effort. 


- In order to illustrate the truth of what has just been stated, let us 
consider for instance a few charts which the general merchant might 
_ profitably introduce. We shall assume that the merchant is sufficiently 
_ advanced to have seen the need for good bookkeeping or accounting for 
this is a pre-requisite of intelligent charting. Good bookkeeping implies 
_ segregating sales and expences sufficiently to keep track of certain kinds 
_ of sales and certain classes of expense individually. Credit and cash sales 
- for instance, will be separate ; expenses will be divided as between buying 
=. costs, selling costs, delivery costs and general or overhead costs, and 
_ possibly even in greater detail depending upon the size of the business. 


| 
| 
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VALUE OF CHARTING IN BUSINESS 
Diagrams Will Show at a Glance the Details of Your Business—A System of Charting, Sales, Credits and Collections 
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which Table 1 does not do, and which it would be impossible to so clearly 
set out in any kind of a tabular statement. If desired, the monthly sales 
for three or four years or even a longer period, can be shown by varying 
the style of lines used or otherwise distinguishing between the lines for 
the different years. 


Charts Tell the Whole Story 


Now it is not sufficient to know that the sales have been climbing. 
Possibly it is because of liberal terms in the form of credit that they 
have gone up, which if true, might not be altogether a satisfactory state 
of affairs. Whether such is the case or not can best be determined by 
figuring what per cent the credit sales are of the total sales in the different 
months and similarly treating the cash sales. When these per cents have 
been figured they can be used to make a chart such as B. If the re-’ 
sulting lines parallel each other no change has occurred in the relation 
of credit to cash sales, and the: growth shown in Chart A would be a sign 
of real progress. If on the other hand they exhibit a tendency to close 
in or converge then not only has real progress been made in the form of 
increased sales, but improvement has also been made by putting a greater 
proportion of the business on a cash basis. This would be the interpre- 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS 
Table 1. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


BUYING SELLING EXPENSE GENERAL 
‘ EXPENSE EXPENSE DELIVERY EXPENSE 
3 8 % 5 =I ik 
a & roar a | O° g 8 FI ; E a 
Credit Cash Total Sea 4 dace = Bra a a see EB s SE eS ue =o Eo 22 
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4 Suppose this has been done and that at the close of the year’s business tation of Chart B for November and December business. Conversely, 


_the monthly sales and expenses have been summarized as shown in 
_ Table 1. Because the figures of any particular class of sales or expense 
__ are arranged in columnar form it should be easy to note the fluctuations 
_ from month to month, and certainly it is much easier than it would be if 
figures for each month were contained in separate statements. 
2 But how much clearer the fluctuations stand out when charted. 
Note Chart A, for instance, of the total sales. Just one glance is required 
to tell whether the sales. have been climbing or dropping or merely mark- 
e ig time as they say in the army. Moreover, by employing a dotted line 
_ the chart can be made to show the sales in the preceding year, thereby 
"permitting of a ready comparison with the previous year’s business 


should these per cent lines grow farther and farther apart or diverge, 
probabilities would be that loose credit terms or other conditions existed 
which should be remedied and at least this would signify that collections 
should be closely observed. 

A satisfactory condition of the collections is vital to the success of 
any business extending credit. Chart C shows two lines—one represent- 
ing the cash received month by month, and the other representing amounts 
outstanding. The relation which these two lines bear to each other 
from month to month will depend upon the nature of the business and 
the general needs and sources of income of the trade catered to. But if 
a healthy condition obtains the amounts outstanding at the cloce of each 


year’s business should not show increases except in proportion to the 
increases in sales. The fact that amounts outstanding may rise rapidly 
during certain months need not necessarily be alarming for this might be 
a natural condition under certain circumstances. For example, it is quite 
a common practise to supply farmers with goods on credit through the 
summer months during which time only relatively small payments will 
be made on charge accounts. The result is that the amounts outstanding 
as shown by the merchant’s books increase during these months. When, 
however, the farmer markets his crop, he endeavors to clear up his debts 
and the merchant’s outstanding accounts come down rapidly while his 
cash receipts go rapidly upward. Such a condition is indicated by the 
curves in Chart C. 
Checking Up Collections 


If the line representing amounts outstanding exhibits a steady rise 


| 
| 
| CHuart A. 
TOTAL NET SAL 


Month by Month for Years 


1920 
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IN DOLLARS 


AMQUNT OF SALES 


Dec. Jan. Feb, Har Apr My. June Tuly Aug. Sept. Oc. Nov Dec. 


Tke monthly total of net sales shown at a glance. The line shows the 
comparative rise or fall and the amount month by month. 
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WING RELATION oF CASH __|_ 
: alia AND CREDIT SALES 
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PER GENT OF TOTAL SALES 
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Do you know if your cash or credit sales are in proportion. A chart such 


as this tells you. 


ss wens 


throughout the year it would be well to investigate the collection end of 
the business. It would then be advisable to make a chart showing credit 


note the relation between credit sales and collections. If the lines grow 
farther and farther apart decisive action should be taken either to obtain 
greater efficiency in collections or else to tighten up in the matter of 
‘ credit extensions. 


RAPE vet 
9 Abe 


The matters touched upon up to this point have not dealt with 
expenses. It is particularly important to analyze the operating expenses 
and charts can be used very advantageously for this purpose. For ex- 
Ss ample, if expenses be of the nature of those set forth in Table 1 it will 
be a good plan to chart salaries and wages of selling force, advertising, 
salaries and wages of delivery force, office supplies and expense and 
4 losses from bad debts. These may be represented by differently styled 
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sales by one line and collections on credit accounts by a second line to. 


lines all in one chart. There would be no advantage in charting expense: 
which did not change appreciably from month to month and consequently 7 
such expenses as insurance, rent, etc., should not be charted. 4 


Chart D is intended to show the general trend of the business, and 
while a little more time is required to produce it, it is nevertheless Ai 
simple chart to make, consisting of three lines, namely, the net sales line, 
the gross profit line and the net profit line. The shading of the space — 
between the gross profit and net profit lines helps to make the net profit: — 
stand out as distinct from the operating expenses and the cost of goods — 
sold. i 


The value of Chari D lies in the fact that it sums up the conciikigns oe a 
the business. It shows the trend of the sales, of the expenses and of the — 
net profits. For purposes of negotiating loans it presents at a glance all — 
vital information and the merchant who is able to go to the banker wit 


HOWING RELATION OF CASH’ RECEIVED 
TA AMOUNTS OUTSTANDING 


Cash Hee es includes money from Cash Sales 
plus Cash paid on Charge Accounts. 


OTE- Scale at left beqms at $i.coo ) 
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Cash as the life blood of any business must be accurately charted. This 
diagram shows how cash received compares with cash outstanding. 


SHOWING FRENDS OF GROSS PROFIT _ 
AND NET PROFIT IN RELATION TO SALES 
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Gross and net profits and their trend in relation to total eee could not be 
more clearly shown than by a chart such as is reproduced above. / 4 


a chart similar to Chart D will with a minimum of delay receive more 
liberal terms and larger loans than could otherwise be proc 
other conditions being equal. 


Charts Will Find the Leaks “g 


It is imposs:ble to cover all the phases of use which may be made ~ 
of charting in business in this brief article, but if the few simple charts — 
here described or suggested be made, the beginning of other charts will 
suggest themselves and their values will more and more reveal them- 
selves. Charts such as have been de<cribed here are easily made and 
their use will help to Jocate leaks and faults which all too often creep 
inauspiciously into our businesses and which if not intelligently corrected 
or expelied may advance so far as to be very injurious or even fatal 
And that many busine<ses do fail has been emphatically Bo0Rt in duce 
the past year and a half. 


F- upon the outlook for the next several months. 
‘of the larger centres on the prairie there are large numbers of men who 


_ this winter. 
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AMONG THE WHOLESALERS 


ROM the angle of the wholesale lumber dealer at least very little 

change has occurred in the general business situation during the 

past several weeks. Nothing of an unusual nature in the way of 
orders has come to light while retail dealers are largely confining their 
buying to small stuff for filling in. Business generally, though it has 
maintained its steady gain since the spring, has fallen off to some ex- 
tent during the past month, a condition which is said to be largely due 
to the uncertainty in respect to crop prospects. 


“The unemployed problem is going to be one of the big things the 
West will have to face this winter,” said one wholesaler, in commenting 
In Winnipeg and others 


fill in their entire time hanging around the town, making no effort to 
take whatever jobs may be available although claiming that they are 
unable to get work. 


Such men will not take what is offered, they want well paid, easy 
work in town in close proximity to the white lights and will not con- 
sider work in the harvest fields although farmers are badly in need of 
‘men right at this present time. “Due to the very favorable crop pros- 
pects, particularly in Manitoba, there is no reason under the sun why 
any man should be idle,” was stated, but in the opinion of this dealer, the 
very men who are now refusing work will be back expecting relief in 
the winter months. Men are being imported by thousands from both 
east and west and from what this wholesaler believed a great many of 
them would be found in the west after harvest was completed. These, 
together with our own unemployed, were going to complicate matters 
He felt that business men should get together upon this 
problem and give such men to plainly understand that whether in the 
city or the small village, those who would not work now, when work in 
the harvest fields was available, should not be entitled to relief later on. 


As to actual conditions in the wholesale lumber field, shipments 
were coming in very slowly from the coast, said another wholesaler 
who remarked that the mills had had good business, particularly 
throughout the spring and summer and due to small accumulated stocks, 


_ were of necessity forced to do the best they could to accommodate their 


varied customers. 


So far as British Columbia was concerned, it was said that the 
mills are now all in operation and have been for some time. Without 
exception the manufacturers are all optimistic and feel that the worst 


of the business depression has passed. This is added to by the cheer- 


ing news of prairie crops, although in talking with coast manufacturers, 
they discount to some extent the heavy boosting that some of the news- 
papers have been indulging in. Mill men, however, are looking for a 
greatly augmented business this fall from the prairies and in fact several 
of them expect more than they will really be able to take care of. 


Fires Reduce Lumber Output. 


A factor that will have to be taken into consideration, especially if 
any heavy demand arises, is the reduced output of manufactured lumber 
due to the prevalence of forest fires in B. C. According to a recent 
visitor to the coast, there has been no rainfall for weeks and as a conse- 
quence the fires have taken a tremendous toll of the forests and also 
threaten the destruction of many mills, logging equipments and standing 
timber. Dense clouds of smoke have hung over the coast for weeks, 
showing the extent to which fires have damaged the lumber country. 


_ Many of these fires are attributed to the carelessness of the tourists and 


campers who seem to be in larger numbers than ever before in British 
Columbia this year. 


Continual fires have necessitated an order being issued to cease all 
logging operations on Vancouver Island, and due to this coast mills are 
not guaranteeing delivery on orders for the prairie trade. In many 
localities the crews from both the mills and camps are being utilized 
to fight fire. This is, of course, reducing the output of lumber and 
shutting off the supply of logs. The increase in lumber production of 
the past few weeks has practically exhausted the reserve supply of logs 
and many of the mills are now forced to regulate their output to con- 
form to the supply of logs which come in day by day or happen to be 
on hand. 


It was definitely stated that there is no pronounced surplus of lum- 


_ ber anywhere on the Pacific Coast, a fact that retailers should seriously 


consider in estimating requirements for fall trade. 


Mountain Mills Ready. 


The cutting down of the lumber output through forest fires has un- 
doubtedly hit the coast lumbermen hard and will affect their ability to 
take care of prairie trade in the event of a sudden and heavy demand. 
Mountain mills, however, are said to be in a position to take care of 
much of the prairie trade, even though good crop prospects are ex- 
pected to augment the call for lumber in this market. 

Ontario is solving her problem of utilizing waste lands and at the 
same time is safeguarding her future supplies of wood by means of 
extensive reforestation. The prairie provinces, particularly Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, have an even greater problem to solve, for not only is 
there a vital necessity to also insure our future wood supply, but if we 
are to prevent the provinces from becoming a desert and thereby driv- 
ing out our farmers we must see that every quarter section is planted 
with trees of some kind or another. 


Dry farming and scientific methods of agriculture are splendid in 
their way, but we need the trees and the particular and important busi- 
ness of every individual is to see that both in the cities and towns 
as well as on the farms trees are extensively planted out, guarded and 
cultivated until they have struck root. 


Trees are not the sole remedy for our present troubles with re- 
spect to soil drifting, drought, etc., but in conjunction -with other 
measures will go far to remedy the conditions that a mistaken policy has 
brought into being. 


Mills operated by members of the Rocky Mountain Lumbermen’s 
Association are reported to be shipping considerable quantities of lum- 
ber to Eastern Canada and middle states points, and now with the com- 
petition of coast mills reduced, they will have a further market on the 
prairies. The bulk of the product from the coast mills has been ex- 
ported, principally by the water route to the Atlantic seaboard and Eur- 
ope. In 1921, slightly more than 200,000,000 feet were exported, but 
this year it is estimated that the total will reach approximately 750,000,000 
feet. This includes the mills in B. C. and on Puget Sound. 


Some advances in the price of forest products are expected by men 
in a position to gauge the requirements and capabilities of the trade and 
indeed this looks to be quite a reasonable expectation in view of all con- 
ditions. Stocks of factory lumber are nowhere in evidence, while a 
great deal of the low grade boards have been contracted for to be used 
in making boxes. 

Retailers Buying Conservatively. 


Conditions in the prairie provinces show little improvement as yet 
from the point of view of lumber dealers. While prospects are bright 
yet of course until the crop is harvested and marketed the money is not 
available. Business is consequently what might be termed ‘spotty’ and 
retail dealers appear to be buying according to conditions and prospects 
in their own localities. Where the crop promises favorably there is a 
reasonable amount of lumber being turned over. On the other hand 
districts which give little indication of even an average crop are doing no 
buying at all. 


The formation of the wheat board is expected to considerably in- 
fluence the volume of business that will materialize next year, though 
it is thought that it may cut down sales this fall as farmers who ordin- 
arily would sell their grain as soon as it is threshed will be able to hold 
it and the cash therefrom will be available next spring. Because of this 
there is a well formed idea that 1923 will show a great improvement 
over the present season. 


A favorable factor also bearing out the hope for continued in- 
crease next year is that the ample rainfall in many districts has per- 
mitted farmers providing feed which will result in more cattle and hogs 
being wintered. 


While no great amount of big business has been transacted yet, due 
to the volume of small construction in the way of home building, it is 
said that this year to the present time has been the best since 1915 while 
the prospects even now are that 1923 will exceed the volume of this 
season. 


City trade is generally reported fair throughout the west, while 
for the country silos seem to occupy the major share of attention, farm- 
ers apparently realizing that even with the generally favorable crop con- 
ditions prevailing they must provide for something to augment the rev- 
enue from grain and depend more upon sidelines, which they are doing 
by feeding more stock. This trend makes the prospects for increasing 
the sales of silos better than ever before. 


io) 
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Due to the construction of many new elevators this class of business 
is said to have been quite active and a considerable factor in the total 
of sales this year, but it is now falling off as most of this class of con- 
struction is finished for the season. 


Stocks are still badly depleted generally throughout the prairie pro- 
vinces and it is not expected that retailers will make any great effort 
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to build them up for the balance of this year, instead will depend upon 


being able to purchase their requirements as needed. Many dealers do - 


not consider that farmers will be able to indulge in much building even 
where crops are fair to good, but instead will devote much of the pro- 
ceeds from their grain to taking care of past obligations. It is expected, 
however, that stocks will gradually be built up towards the end of next 
winter in time for the opening of the 1923 building season. 


WHERE THE WHOLESALER FITS IN 


W HETHER or not the present system of the distribution of lum- 

ber is the most economical one has been discussed time and time 
again—particularly by those who know little or nothing of the lumber 
industry. ‘‘Lumber is too costly,” says Mr. Average Consumer, and he 
promptly and with dispatch accuses the industry of permitting too 
great a spread between manufacturer and consumer. As a matter of 
fact the present system is the product of years of experience and ex- 
periment and permits of the most economical distribution. 


Discussing this phase of the general cry for lower prices of every- 
thing with a well known wholesale lumber dealer, he stated that lumber 
manufacturers find it pays them to market all or the larger part of their 
output through the wholesaler, and it is safe to say that more than 75 
per cent. of the lumber used on the prairies reaches the retail yard via the 
wholesaler. This is so because the wholesale distributor provides the 
most economical means of getting lumber from ‘the hands ot the 
manufacturer into those of the ultimate distributor—the retailer. A 
system which has survived the passing of years, and has not been sup- 
planted by anything more efficient or economical, must have advantages. 


Wholesale Distribution Is Economical Distribution 


The lumber wholesaler serves as a distributing organization to 
handle not only part or all of the output of one mill, but often serves 
several. The clerical and selling staff of a single wholesale house may 
thus do the work which otherwise would have to be done by a separate 
selling organization for each manufacturer. This distribution must be 
performed in some way and the wholesaler provides the service at the 
minimum of cost. He assembles from different mills varied tines of 
lumber and building material. He offers the dealer a greater variety 
than the average mill produces for he handles the products of different 
manufacturers. 


Wholesale distribution leaves the manufacturer free to concentrate 
upon economical production, while the distribution is also in the hands 
oi specialists who know the conditions in the field in which they sell 
better by far than the manufacturer could hope to know it. 


The Wholesaler is an Expert Salesman.— As a specialist in 
selling lumber products the wholesaler not only saves money for the 
producer but he also saves money for the dealer. He knows lumber 
and knows values and his recommendations can be depended upon, and 
he can be trusted to offer his trade quality products at fair prices. 
knows the merits of the particular material he handles. His expert 
knowledge is at the service of the retailers he does business with. 


The Wholesale Way is a Time Saving Way.—A_ wholesaler 
offers goods which he regards as representing the utmost in lumber 
values. He is intimately acquainted not only with the manufacturing 
end but also knows what the dealer wants and is able to offer it to him 
quickly. Thus he saves time for both manufacturer and dealer, for he 
saves the one sending out his own travellers, while he saves the other 
having to interview salesmen representing a large number of individual 
mills and manufacturers. 


Wholesale Service is Rush Service.—The wholesale 1umber 
dealer is in close touch with his markets at all times and so is able to anti- 
cipate the requirements of his trade often before the dealer himself does 
so. Besides this he is in frequent contact with the producer and is able 
to bring buyer and seller together with the minimum of time and expense 
no matter whether a few boards or a car load of lumber is required. 


Wholesale Service is Low Cost Service.—The wholesaler re- 
presents mills who manufacture lumber of a wide variety of grades and 
uses. He knows where he can get the best valules to offer his retail 
customers. He sets the grade and price of different mills against each 
other and is able to definitely and confidently say to a dealer that while 
this price is a trifle higher than that yet the difference is more than offset 
by the quality of materia). By handling the product of a number of 
mills he keeps down distribution costs and establishes a greater feeling 
of confidence in the dealer with whom he does business because of his 


He - 


ability to judge between the output of one mill and that of another, 
and for his own sake offering the better value at the most attractive 
price. 


Wholesalers Do Not Make Large Profits.—There is keen com- 
petition between wholesale lumber firms a fact which assures the lowest 
possible prices to their customers. Indeed, so low have been the re- 
turns to wholesale lumber firms, especially during the past year or so, 
that in spite of the most rigid economy many old established houses 
have gone under, or have been forced into financial reorganization. 


The wholesale lumber dealers doing business with the retailers of 
Western Canada are, without exception, a vital link in the chain of 
distribution and are out to give the utmost service, economically and 
efficiently to both the manufacturers and the retail dealers with whom 
they do business. 


Wholesale Lumbermen Talk 
over Sales “Tax | 


MEETING of the members of the Wholesale Lumber Dedlees 
Association, Inc., was held recentlly at the Board of Trade Rooms, 
Toronto, to discuss the sales tax situation. 


In connection with the sales tax of 3%, which the manufacturer 
levies and collects from the wholesales, it was suggested that an effort 
should be made to have this tax divided on a fifty fifty basis, or, in 
other words, that the wholesaler should pay the manufacturer 14% 
and the wholesaler should collect 1%% from the retailer. Various 
other proposals were presented—that the whole amount should be passed 
on to the retailer, that the manufacturer should be made to pay the tax 
direct, etc. The project was discussed from many angles and various 
views were presented. Several were in favor of leaving the following 
clause as it at present reads. f 


In addition to any duty or tax that may be payable under 
this section or any other statute or law, there shall be im- 
posed, levied and collected. an excise tax of two and one- 
quarter per cent. on sales and deliveries by Canadian manu- 
facturers or producers, and wholesalers or jobbers, and a 
tax of three and three quarters per cent. on the duty paid 
value of goods imported, but in respect of sales by manu- , 
facturers or producers to retailers or consumers, the excise 
tax payable shall be four and one-half per cent. and on goods 
imported by retailers or consumers the excise tax payable 
shall be six per cent. on the duty paid value. 


Provided that in respect of lumber an excise tax of three 
per cent. shall be imposed, levied and collected on sales and 
deliveries by the Canadian manufacturer and of four and one- 
half per cent. on importations, and that no further excise tax 
shall be payable on re-sale. 


The matter was finally referred to the Legislative Committee, com- 
posed of Messrs. Manbert, Eckardt and Gall, to watch the situation 
and report, if necessary. 


One Cause of Forest Fires : 


RACTICAL experience is what counts in all walks of life, and noth- 
thing is more true with regard to fire prevention. “A burnt child 
dreads the fire” is as true today as it was in olden times, but the average 
citizen has not been burnt and it is to make him realize his responsibility 
not only to himself, but to his family, his neighbor, and the community 
at large that our efforts should be directed.—Deputy Fire Marshal, G. F. 
Lewis, Ontario. = 
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Momditions at Prairie Yards 


ROM a close survey made in all sections of the prairie provinces 
it is evident that retail lumber dealers are not looking for anything 
out of the ordinary so far as the demand for lumber is concerned. 

Builders’ supplies of one form and another are expected to be fairly 
active due to repair work, while a lot of small orders for lumber will 
undoubtedly come through, but anything really to amount to anything 
will be, as one dealer put it, “simply not in sight.” 


Coal, however, will be in active demand and as dealers are prac- 
tically urianimous in stating that cash is the only sign they can see when 
it comes to selling coal, they are hoping that between the small stuff 


and the fuel they will manage to get through a fair amount of business. 


Side lines are going to be given more attention from now on we 
believe, for if people wont or cannot buy enough lumber to make the 
business profitable, then the dealer has to combine lumber with some- 
thing else so that the volume is kept up. The fact that dealers are not 
looking for any real movement in lumber for the fall does not mean to 
say that there is no demand for timber products, for there is—a 
greater demand in every nook and corner of the prairies than ever 
before in our history, but alas, the cash is not in sight and lumbermen 
are not listening to any tales of woe this year—real money is the only 
passport to their sheds. For one thing, by the time money is available 
from the proceeds of this crop, the building seacon will be drawing to 
a thin end, while the fact that there is already so much money outstanding 
on the books of retailers leads them to believe that farmers will be much 
more vitally interested in reducing some of their obligations than in 
laying out very much money in the erection of new buildings. Ap- 
parently, however, there is a world of business in sight for the fall 
if only the dealers would loosen up on credit, but very wisely, although 
they would like to see things brisk up, they are turning a deaf ear to any 
talk that sounds like a ‘time’ proposition. 


Prospects for the Crop. 


As is only natural, crop conditions are showing much variation in 
different parts of the west. Some districts report excellent crops, 
others again report total failures and the outlook ranges all the way 
between the two extremes. 


Manitoba easily has the best prospects. 
the province is even a poor crop repoirted. Instead it ranges from fair 
to excellent. The preliminary official estimate by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for our total wheat crop is 320,968,000 bushels, or better than 
20,000,000 larger than last year due to the greater acreage and the 
generally better yield. Increased yields in all other grain crops are 
reported with a much greater percentage for rye which appears to have 
done excellently. The average return is given as 2214 bushels against 
21% bushels last year. In Saskatchewan prospects in the south are 
said to be generally good, but central and north are ranging from fair 
to poor due to drouth. Pretty much the same remarks apply to Alberta. 
Thus, although the crop prospects are on the whole very fair, yet there 
is no doubt that the real effects are not going to be felt until next year. 
Business men generally are more anxious to see debts begun to be dis- 
posed of rather than present business increased, and while there is going 


Practically in no part of 


_ to be a good deal of extra trade as a direct result of the crop, yet as far 


as the farmer doing any large building, it is not going to happen. The 
results to the lumber dealer will be indirect, and will be more noticeable 


next year. 


Not Soliciting Any Business 


A peculiar situation exists just now—one that has seldom, if ever, 
been apparent in the west before. This is that lumber dealers, at coun- 
try points particularly, are on the whole not anxious to obtain much 
new business, unless it is strictly cash. The opening of additional credit 
accounts these days is simply not done in best lumber circles, and as no 


one has the cash so, as said, under existing conditions, especially in 


districts where the crop has been a failure for several years, dealers are 
not doing any soliciting and are just about down to a cash basis. 


They have not the stocks on hand and are not showing very much 
desire to build up stocks the selling of which is problematical, but the 
paying for which is a sure and certain thing. At the coast stocks also are 


_ very light, present demand practically taking care of production leaving 


little opportunity to accmulate a surplus. 
Reports from the cities show that there has been little slowing down 


of building, particularly as it applies to dwellings, although at some 
_ points industrial and commercial structures are being erected. While 


city business is admittedly fair yet it is but a small part of what would 
be coming through were the country yards in the market to any extent, 
so the prairie trade is this year not of major importance to the coast 
manufacturers who are depending more upon export and United States 
business than what they are actually getting from the middle west. The 
price of wheat and the problematical action of the wheat board in the 
opinion of some dealers will be a lively factor in determining the amount 
of business that comes through this fall. A small initial payment means 
that it will be more than swallowed up in the essential expenses of 
harvesting the crop so that there will be little left to apply upon new 
buildings. This factor might also be one to be reckoned with when it 
comes to a case of collections. While on the whole all businessmen are 
looking to this fall to retire a lot of accounts which have for far too 
long been on the wrong side of the ledger, yet if the wheat board only 
succeeds in putting through a small advance it is very obvious that the 
ready cash for collections is simply not going to be present, and while 
vouchers, notes, participation certificates and other forms of security 
are of some value yet just now real honest-to-goodness money is all that 
really counts. 


As for collections, it might be as well to bear right in the very fore- 
front of the mind that just as soon as the crop begins to move there is 
going to be a horde of salesmen swoop down on western Canada, every 
last one of them loaded down with new stories, cigars and of course, 
merchandise, which it is hoped will so appeal to the farmer that he will 
forget his creditors and his needs for winter and purchase. Then, too, 
there is going to be a wild scramble for collections this fall, bankers, 
implement men, merchants, lumber men, installment collectors, all the 
whole family, will be early and late on the job. The ones who come 
nearest to cleaning up will be those that are on the job the first and stay 
there the longest. Keep well in mind that it is a long, long way to next 
tall and those who don’t collect now are going to have a wonderful 
chance to carry outstandings for exactly one more year. 


Threats of legal action will float about as free as thistledown from 
now on, and farmers will often be frightened into making payment of a 
aebt on this account, thus forcing the lumber dealer and merchant to 
take what is left. Besides that you will usually find that where a man 
owes a past due bill his cash business—coal, etc.—is quite likely to go 
somewhere else. So all the arguments are in favor of an early and 
energetic drive for collections. 


Improvements Expected Next Spring 


While no one just knows what is going to happen in respect to the 
wheat board, and how the crop is to be marketed or the price it will 
bring, yet all these factors are going to influence business next year, so 
that even if nothing much comes through this fall it means all the more 
for next year. This is realized by dealers generally, as is shown by the 
almost unanimous answer they give to the question, “What are prospects 
for. fall building?” 

One lumberman says that in his district there is a very heavy bust- 
ness in sight provided crop conditions permit of financing. If farmers 
cannot get money this fall then they will certainly be in line for building 
material next year. Offsetting this, another dealer says “prospects are 
not at all good owing to poor crop conditions. No crops in this district” 
for the past six years.” Still another says that if the crop is harvested 
safely there is going to be a very heavy demand for small job work and 
repairs. A Manitoba lumberman remarks that while the crop outlook is 
not very good in his district yet there is considerable small necessities in 


sight and a rally in the prices of farm products generally would greatly 
increase this. 


A dealer in a large Manitoba town says there is.a tremendous 
amount of business long overdue in his district, but is of the opinion 
that farmers will strain every nerve to pay off much of their accumulation 
of debt before considering any building. Asked what suggestions he had 
to offer for increasing sales this fall the same dealer said that nothing 
would increase sales in his vicinity save a supply of ready cash, for one 
thing the farmers were getting a little shy of credit owing to being so far 
behind and for another the business men had cut down on credit 
completely. 

Coal Shortage Beginning to be Felt. 


Although at present prospects seem favorable for an early settle- 
ment of the coal strike as yet the efforts to produce coal have not met 
with a great deal of success. Time and again miners and operators have 
got together without coming to anything more definite than offers by 
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both of terms which each knew the other side would not consider. This 
is what is generally termed “jockeying,” and while the jockeying is going 
on the coal supply is going down. Fortunately the householder has not 
been called upon to burn coal in any quantity, and so he sails serenely 
on regardless of the actual situation. One of these days he is going to 
wake up to the fact that he is in sight of a dangerously depleted supply 
of fuel with the cold weather imminent. Then watch the rush. Every 
coal buyer is going to demand his winter’s supply all in fifteen minutes, 
and both dealers and railroads are going to be taxed to take care of even 
a portion of the needs of the people. 


The time is ripe for starting a strenuous propaganda campaign to 
get at least a ton or so in every home. Only a small percentage of people 
will buy now, but the longer the campaign is carried on the more will 
respond, and every ton sold makes the situation so much brighter for 
when the cold weather actually starts. 


Between collections and making an effort to offset a panic demand 
for coal, dealers should now be fully occupied in preparing their cam- 
paigns upon both counts. 


It is worthy of note that during this period when volume demand 
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has been lacking prices of many of the dominant woods have advanced 
cr remained steady. This points out that the coast mills are not depend- 
ent upon prairie demand, but have been seeking their markets elsewhere 
and appear to have had fair success in finding them. 


Such a factor shows that lumber prices have touched bottom and 
the belief that a few retailers can, by refusing to buy, influence the 
market, is fallacious. That may have been the case at one time, but it 
no longer applies. 


As to the outlook for the future we believe that the city trade will 
hold up fairly well until fall, while the farmers who need new buildings 
of every type will realize enough from the proceeds of this crop to not 
enly permit of them buying some building material, but what is more 
important, re-establishing their credit. 


While it is not anticipated that dealers will stock up during the 
balance of this year, but instead will continue their policy of buying 
hand to mouth, yet the fact that a vast amount of overdue obligations 
being disposed of will open the way to permit farmers buying heavily 


next year, and thus give the dealers reason to stock up their depleted _ 


yards. 


Fall and Spring Prospects 


Crop Proceeds Will Be Largely Used to Pay Past Debts—Dealers Not Looking For Any Amount of Fall 
Construction—Job Work and Repairs Will Be Active is the General Impression. 


O use what is more or less a hackneyed phrase “The eyes of 
Canada are on the west,’ which is undoubtedly true, and this 
crop is going to be a tremendous factor in restoring business 

conditions to a more satisfactory basis. Merchants in every line of 
business have for a year now been buying conservatively. Money has 
been scarce and credit has been curtailed to a greater extent than ever 
before. As soon as the crop begins to move the effect will be felt in a 
gradually widening circle from coast to coast, for retail stocks of every 
description are woefully short, which naturally entails a similar curtail- 
ment of manufactured products. Thus as soon as the farmers are in a 
position to buy their winter needs, which implies paying cash, and also 
taking care of former obligations, the retailers willl start in to buy and 
manufacturers to produce. 


Without doubt from now on there should be a considerable revival 
of business generally, but whether this is going to have the same effect 
upon the lumber trade remains to be seen. It is reasonable to suppose 
that there will be more or less building material sold, but the dealers in 
such will certainly not derive the immediate benefit as is the case, say, 
with a clothing merchant. 


This is natural for the end of the building season is in sight when 
the crop begins to move and proceeds of it are available, so it is not to be 
expected that a farmer will buy the material for his new house or barn 
and hold it for the opening of next season. 


Thus the lumberman may not feel the benefit of the harvest in 
increased business until next year, when general opinion is that we can 
confidently hope for a much more active season than the present one, 
from the point of view of country trade. Where the lumber dealer will 
benefit, however, is that he will have the opportunity of closing out large 
sums that have been standing on his books in cases for several years. 


This is the main aim of the average dealer, who announces that he 
is not so much concerned in drumming up new business this fall as in 
devoting every energy toward cleaning up the accounts standing upon his 
books. At the same time most dealers, save only in those places where 
unfortunately there has been a short crop, are looking for a fair volume 
cf small business in the way of repairs and job work. 


Pay Up First Is the Desire 


To obtain the views of representative lumber dealers WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN has sought opinions from all sections of the prairie 
provinces on the subject of fall prospects. A number of these opinions 
are quoted as showing the trend of thought among retailers: 


Gordon E. Konantz, of North American Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
looks for a decided increase in business, but it will be far from a boom. 
Many will get along with the buildings they have at present until such 
times as their indebtedness is liquidated. So far as labor and material 
prices are concerned, Mr. Konantz believes that prices of material are 


not considered prohibitive, but any further advances would mean a 
decided decrease in the amount of lumber sold. “A run-away market 
would kill immediate business and result in a drop in prices later to the 
detriment of everyone concerned.” 


N. W. M. Crum, of Neepawa, Man., says that the proceeds of this 


crop will be largely devoted to paying up past debts, especially on the — 
high-priced lands that farmers bought several years ago. In his opinion — 


neither labor nor material prices are now considered out of the way by 
the person considering building. 


The Imperial Lumber Co. of Edmonton, write: “Should the country < 


get a favorable crop, which at the present time is not promising in this 


district at least, there will be some building done, but on the whole farm- 


ers will spend the money on liquidating past indebtedness.” Prices of 


material do not seem to affect the prospective builder now so much as — 


those of labor, particularly plumbing costs, in the opinion of this firm. 


A Grenfell, Sask., dealer says: “Most of the farmers will have to 
use the proceeds of the crop to pay their overdue debts and I do not 
expect to see much building as it will be too late in the season for any- 
thing except granaries.” Dealing with prices, this merchant says: 
“Farmers kick anyway whether material is cheap or dear. 


rock bottom.” 


Conger & Company, of Rouleau, Sask.: “If we get a Wheat Board ~ 
with an initial payment of around 50c per bushel, we will do no lumber ~ 
business this fall, as farmers cannot pay threshing expenses, twine, gro-— 
ceries, etc., and have anything left over for building.” As to prices this ~ 


firm believes that the recent advances in lumber costs will be detrimental 
to building. 

A Winnipeg dealer says: “Past indebtedness will undoubtedly have 
tc be reckoned with by those who owe and in many cases the entire crop 


will be insufficient to take care of it. Generally speaking, however, there 
will be plenty of funds if a fair price is received and the crop gets no set 


back, so that new building ought to be fairly plentiful, but it will have to 


be pushed.” ; 


Colley Bros., Ltd., of Castor, Alta., write that there will not be 


much new building in their district as crops do not warrant it. So far 
as prices are concerned farmers are not hiring but do their own work. 


They complain that commodity prices are too high when beef is only | 
worth 1Y%c to 3c per pound. Most cattle are classed as stockers and have © 


little selling value. 


Johnstone Lumber Co., of Hardisty, Alta.: “As the Alberta crop — 
will be below the average there will be little or no new building done this — 
fall or next spring. They estimate that proceeds will not pay more than ~ 
40 to 50% of the indebtedness, so there will be little sign of new business — 


until another crop is in sight. 
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Compared with what the farmer receives for his products prices still 
appear high, and so they will not be able to undertake improvements until 
conditions improve. Many of the farmers are still upon a buying strike, 
and while not directed at the lumber industry in particular, yet they are 
disappointed and “sore” at conditions in general. 

D. R. Fraser & Co., Lid., of Edmonton, believe that the proceeds of 
this crop will go to a large extent in paying off past accounts. Material 
prices are not so great a detriment to building as is the cost of labor. 

J. B. Anderson, of Drumheller, Alta., writes: “My impression is that 
very little new building will be done as the necessary money will not be 
available.” In the opinion of Mr. Anderson the universal opinion is that 
both labor and material prices are out of line with farm products. This, 
however, would perhaps largely be overlooked were money easier. 


G. E. Hayward, of the Hayward Lumber Co., Edmonton, says that 


‘though general crop conditions are favorable, yet he does not believe there 


will be much extensive business this fall, nothing more than absolute 
necessities. What money is available this fall will go to paying past 
debts, but the surplus will be used next year in building which is gener- 
ally badly needed. Surveying the conditions generally Mr. Hayward 
remarks that on the whole not much buying can be looked for until 
liabilities are paid off. Crop conditions varying in different parts of the 
province will also be likely to retard buildng more than it otherwise 
would do. 


J. A, Painchaud, of the Security Lumber Co., Montmarte, Sask., 
says: ‘Proceeds of this crop will be used for paying arrears, so farm- 
ers will do very little fall building.” Lumber prices are too high though 
in his part of the country. Mr. Painchaud believes that labor is reason- 
able, and farmers will not build at present costs unless forced to do so. 

Oscar Sharpe, West Lumber & Supply Co., Prince Albert, Sask., 
writes: “In my opinion it will take all the proceeds of this crop—and 
then some—to pay past indebtedness, and as the larger percentage of this 
debt has already been carried by the merchants longer than they can 


Here’s a Good Letter Enclosure 


OLLECTIONS are bad; surely we all know ‘that, but the fact 

offers a highly cogent reason why collections should be all the more 
vigorously pushed, both now and during the fall. All the people are 
not “broke.” Some have money and can afford to pay a little on their 
outstanding accounts. 

The trouble is: how to get them to do it. One successful collec- 
tion manager attributes much of his success to new ideas and plans. He 
says people are used to the old stereotyped appeal, followed by a threat 
of legal action. Such letters usually leave the debtor “cold,” conse- 


quently his plan is to vary his collection plans by sending inserts that, 
while not asking for money due, yet carry so strong a suggestion that he 
_has found many people respond who take not the slightest notice of the 
ordinary collection letter. 


Letter enclosures are a good variation; they advertise the store, 
create a favorable impression, and by being different often get results 
when other, and perhaps more stringent methods, fall flat. 


Paying Up 
By Walt Mason 


The first day of the month arrives, as scheduled by the almanac, 
and then, to save the merchants’ lives, I toddle up the street and back. 
Escorted by the village band, I climb up Main Street’s asphalt hills, and 
with my cheque book in my hand I pay up all my monthly bills. It’s 
good to see the grocer’s face when I arrive with cheque on tap; it’s 
good to see the glad smiles chase themselves across his haggard map. 
And from the butcher’s furrowed brow the shades of trouble flee away, 
when I would pay him for the cow I bought in fragments, day by day. 
The weary baker seems quite gay and heaves no more his heartsick 
sighs, when I invade his mart and say, “I’ll pay you for those concrete 
pies” Oh, many books have told us how to make the world a better 
place, to speed the optimistic ploy, and light up every mourning face. 
And doubtless all such schemes are fine, and Pollyannas cut much 
grass; but I contend this scheme of mine will all the other schemes 
‘surpass. I might invade the merchant’s store and say a lot of sunny 
things, and he would rate me as a bore, and throw a score of bricks 
and things. His heart is sick with grievous woes, his trade is slack, 
he’s needing cash; and sunshine words and spiels like those appear to 
him as tawdry trash. But when I say, “By heck! Produce your bill— 
I'll pay it now,” he promptly falls upon my neck, and plants a kiss upon 
my brow.” 
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afford it does not seem reasonable to expect any’ abnormal sales this 
fall.” Mr. Sharpe believes that the thinking farmer does not consider 
present prices of lumber prohibitive, but is not so sure about his idea of 
the cost of skilled labor. 


T. H. Patrick, of Souris, Man., writes that the proceeds of this crop 
will certainly go largely to paying off past debts and also that farmers 
consider the present prices of both material and labor are out of line with 
those of farm products. 


Geo. Baskin, of the Rockwood Lumber Yard, Stonewall, Man., says: 
“At present prices it will take the proceeds of a good crop to pay off old 
obligations. Farmers who understand the situation will not do much 
building, while others should not be induced to unless cash or good 
security is arranged tor. Speaking of prices Mr. Baskin says: “Farmers 
are more favorably inclined to present prices of lumber, but not so toward 
labor and other building products, while they consider machinery and 
taxation away out of proportion.” 


Chase the Collections Now 


It does not need any great amount of foresight to realize that the 
big problem for every line of business in the west this year is to be COL- 
ILECTIONS. When it is considered that the general merchant, the hard- 
wareman, the druggist, the doctor, the implement man, and a score of 
cther creditors are watching this crop just as closely, and for the same 
reasons as the lumber dealer, it is a warning that more than usual effort 
and thought will have to be expended upon getting your share. 


Add to this the fact that salesmen carrying every imaginable com- 
modity from player pianos and automobiles to sewing cotton are going to 
swoop down on the west between now and freeze-up and they are going 
to get business by hook or crook, and that business will be cash, then 
cne can readily see that it is a case of “hustle” if the lumber dealers of the 
west are going to get a fair share of the farmers’ money to take care 
of the accounts which many of them have carried for years. 


Here is a good collection hint to enclose with your next mailing of 
monthly statements. Attractively printed upon heavy paper, and bear- 
ing your name and address, the enclosure “Paying Up” will be fur- 
nished to Western Lumberman subscribers at the following prices: 


AK 0.0 Miarinenc Bore oe cena tas i eV epimers) CR pH a $2.30 
OOS, Mena oo Yong) Se gem oaks amibee Kee a Se ae ee CNTR 4.10 
Audalttiona le btiindine dst meses ee eee 5 


Not less than one hundred supplied. Mail your order, with cash 
to cover, quickly, and insert a smile with every bill you send out. 


What a Retailer Should Know About His 
. Business 


HE retail dealer, and this applies to any line of business, 

should know and not guess that the price at which he sells 
his merchandise or the price for which he contracts to do certain 
work will cover the: 


Exact cost of the merchandise, or the 


Exact cost of the material and labor used in filling the con- 
tract. 


The proportionate part of the cost of conducting his busi- 
ness which the merchandise or contract should bear; 


With a little added for his living, and 
A little something besides. 


He should again know, without simply estimating, whether 
all his sales, or all his contracts at the end of any given period 
of time equal the first three items as above cited. 


If they equal the cost as indicated, then there has been no 
profit. : 


If they exceed the cost, then there has been a profit, and the © 
amount of the excess over the first three items is the amount of 
his profit on the merchandise or work. 


No merchant can be easy in his mind or fair to his business 
creditors or his bank or even to the business public who cannot 
tell positively, not by guesswork, whether his enterprise is making 
a profit or not. 


SP ee eS SS re ee 
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Léonard: Frank, Finer 
Photographer 


N 1896 a quiet little man named Leonard Frank arrived in Port 
Alberni, Vancouver Island, and set himself up as a photographer. 
In these days Port Alberni had visions, as had every other possible port 
in Pacific Northwest waters, of being the rival of San Francisco in a 
few years. 
That bubble was punctured, as were many others, but Mr. Frank 
staved on at Alberni making “‘pictures” of the wonderful timber of Van- 
couver Island. 


LEONARD FRANK 


There has been no other photographer that has had the influence on 
the timber industry of British Columbia that Leonard Frank has had 
through the medium of the magnificent pictures that he has made and 
which have helped to carry the conception of British Columbia timber 
to all the lumber markets of the world. 


Mr. Frank has just completed twelve enlargements, 40 by 60 inches 
in size, of Sitka spruce for the Starr Piano Co., of Richmond, Indiana. 
and London, Ontario. These people are the manufacturers of the 
“Silver Spruce Horn.” 


In his work Mr. Frank has the rare faculty of making the observer 
feel as well as see the subject he is making. 


Sawmill Waste is Profitably 
Used in Mills 


With the Shortening of the Demand for Lumber Saw-millers 
Utilize Former Waste Stuff 


HE problem of sawmill waste was almost unknown fifty years ago 
to the wood working industries of Canada. Today, however, the 
closer utilization of our forest resources is one of the greatest prob- 

lems of all wood users. Until very recent years, the aim of all saw- 
mill superintendents was to obtain the greatest possible production (his 
ability being rated accordingly) and in this, quality was, necessarily, sac- 
rificed for quantity. (Quantity production, as we all know, is very es- 
sential, but quantity without quality creates a very serious waste and is 
certainly one of the conditions which must be remedied if a mill is to 
stand up under to-day’s severe competition. 


In this country, estimates and figures go to show that, so far as the 
ultimate consumer is concerned, about 50 per cent. of the tree is lost in 
the process of manufacture, while in most European countries, where 
the scarcity of timber is felt on all sides, this waste has been reduced 
to about 14 per cent. Many will no doubt question this figure, but when 
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one stops to consider the amount of timber left in the woods in the form 
of high stumps and tops, that which is usually lost in saw dust, slabs 
and edgings, and compare the lost product with that which is actually 
used, one will find it stands very near a fifty fifty basis. While much 
is being accomplished in this work, there are also a great many obstacles 
to overcome. A great many plants have not enough waste to warrant 
the purchase of the special machinery necessary to work this into a mer- 
chantable product. In other cases the waste varies so greatly in size, 
shape and species that the cost of assorting is almost prohibitive, and 
freight rates to consuming centres more than absorb any visible profit. 


In a great many mills the hardwood waste is very profitably con- 
verted into squares and other small dimensions and turning stock which 
finds a ready market with manufacturers of furniture, toys, nev- 
elties, etc. 


The greatest difficulty in the utilization of stock of this character is 
in the disposal of assorted lengths and sizes, the assorting and assembl- 
ing of each to justify carload lots and the avoidance of loss in sea- 
soning. 

One New York firm, which has a number of mills in the East, has 
during the past year of business depression, not only utilized every piece 
of slab, edging, etc., coming down from the various mills, but has: re- 
duced thousands of feet of manufactured lumber to small squares, etc., 
as this class of material found a ready market, lumber itself being 
stagnant. 


Shavings and sawdust are sold as bedding and packing for refriger- 
ator cars, etc., instead of being burned as fuel or in large refuse burners 
built to reduce this character of waste material. In many mills, the soft 
wood slabs are burned as waste as produced, while in others they are 
worked up into lath or sold to pulp mills which reduce them to a good 


grade of pulp while other mill men who are more favorably located find a 


ready and profitable market in slab wood cut and sold for fuel. 


One Way of Getting Money 
From a Slow Pay 


AN’T be done,” sighed the junior partner. . “I’ve tried everything. 


He just won't pay till he gets ready, and the more metheds you 
try, the harder he resists.” 


“Tried the psychological method?” inquired the senior partner. 
“The which? 


“Making him use his imagination,” was the answer. “I have used it 
more than once. I had a chap on my books once who owed me $42.00 
for six months. He was perfectly able to pay it. He wasn’t a dead 
beat. I didn’t want to sue for any such amount—probably I would have 
spent twice the amount getting it. Collectors couldn’t get to him. He 
didn’t answer letters. Telephone calls were cut short in the middle. 


What sort of a collection scheme is that?” 


“So I sent him a bill—plain bill, in an ordinary envelope. Two days 
later I sent him another bill, in a plain envelope. Two days later, I sent 
him a bill, special delivery. Two days later I sent him a bill by registered 
mail. He had to sign for the latter, of course. In other words I made 
him know that I knew he had received the bills. Just that and nothing 
more. 


“The next day he paid it. I hadn’t threatened a thing. In fact I 
had nothing on which to threaten him, and I don’t know to this day what 
his imagiation suggested was going to happen. But this course of reason- 
ing was to the effect that if I had taken all that trouble to make sure that 
he received the bill, I was evidently going to take action of some kind. 
Whether he expected me to sue him with a lawyer or hold him up with 
a gun I don’t know. Whatever it was, he imagined it was effective 
enough. Maybe he couldn’t figure out anything and thought he’d rather 
pay the bill than face the unknown. Try it!” 


Guggins had been out of a job for a long time, but finally 
landed one running a small circular saw. He had been working 
two or three hours when he got a finger too close to the saw and 
off it went. As he was holding his hand and looking at the place 
where his finger had been the foreman came along. ‘‘Why, 
what’s the matter here?” , 


“Why, I don’t know,” says Guggins, “I was just working 
here and I stuck my finder over like that an’-—My Gawd, there’s 
another one gone. 
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Big Forest Areas in Northern 
Alberta Ablaze 


All Available Men Called Out to Fight Fire in Grande Prairie 


District. 


UE to the continued dry weather forest fires in Northern Alberta 
continue to spread, and fires of serious proportions were raging 
in many portions of the timbered areas cf Northern Alberta in the early 
part of August. Every available man in Grande Prairie and neighboring 
towns was pressed into service by the forest rangers to aid in the fight 


against the flames. 


Along the Porcupine, a tributary of theUpper Smoky, 35 square 
miles of the finest timber in the province is doomed, despite the efforts 
of rangers for many days. The only communication with civilization is 
over a 60-mile pack trail and this has made it impossible to provision any 
large body of men. 


~ In the vicinity of Sturgeon Lake the whole population, both white 
and native, under Chief Fire Ranger Huggard, is fighting to save the 
famous timber berths of Foley, Welch and Stewart. 


On Four Mile Front. 


Twenty-five miles north of Grande Prairie the Provincial Police 
have had 40 men fighting a severe blaze along a four mile front. This 
fire broke from control owing to a change in the wind. In the Bush 
_ country just to the north of La Glace one hundred men were engaged 
with a bad fire which was sweeping down on the settled prairie. A 
similar number of fire fighters were kept busy in an attempt to save the 
Valahalla settlement from destruction. 


|This fire was also reported to have broken from control in the 
north and sweeping east and south threatened the men fighting the La 
Glace fire in the northeast. According to those familiar with the coun- 
try and the situation, the only stand that can be made against this fire 
will be along the line of the Spirit River-Grand Prairie road. The set- 
_tlements to the south of the road had, at the time of writing, been 
amply fire guarded. 


Rangers left Grande Prairie recently for Big Mountain and Big 


_ Mountain Creek respectively, 20 miles to the south of the Wapiti where 


fires were said to have been under control, but had broken away. 


Further heavy fires have been reported along the Simonite to the 
east of Smoky River. 


Program of Conservation for 
Our Forest Lands 


HAT the public is beginning to respond to the frequent appeals 

in respect to the conservation of Canada’s forest resources is 
_ shown by frequent letters and suggestions made by disinterested persons. 
_ As a case in point a recent letter in the Manitoba Free Press suggests 
that the protection of the forests against fire be made more effective 
and that the great value of our forest resources would justify a much 
larger expenditure for the purpose of preserving them for future gen- 
erations. 


The writer of the letter strongly advocates that not only should 
present timber supplies be conserved, but also it should be increased, 
which is to be done by using protective measures in lumbering and pre- 
vention of fires and by constructive planting provide an adequate supply 
for the future. 
the nature and growth of trees, as well as knowledge of the qualities and 


This could be done by foresters, men with practical knowledge of 
value of lumber when cut, should be employed, with suitable help. All 
our timber lands should be taken care of by these foresters. The 
present supply should be preserved and protected by clearing away all 
dead and decayed matter. 


The foresters should see that the timber is cut methodically and the 
refuse promptly destroyed while the cut over lands should be replanted 
_ so that there would be a constantly growing supply of timber for all 
time. 
ie Work for New Settlers 


Millions of acres which have been fire burnt, and millions more that 
are suitabble for timber cultivation could be reclaimed, and ireed with 


t 
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marketable timber. Such forests would begin to yield a return to the 
country within twenty years after being planted, as by that time the 
thinning out process would require to have begun. The lumber so cut 
could be utilized for various purposes, fence posts, pit props, cord and 
pulp wood, and the like, so that after the matter of twenty years or so, 
the new forest lands would begin to be a source of revenue which would 
be annually increasing. 


In his letter the writer suggests putting existing forest lands under | 
national supervision and management and by so doing together with the 
cultivation of new forest lands we would be assured of a lumber supply 
for all time. In this way not only would the country as a whole benefit 
and an important source of revenue be maintained, but new settlers would 
be able to find suitable employment in clearing present forest lands and 
reclaiming new areas for timber plantations. 


Watch the Progress of Your 
Business by Picture Charts 


HERE is only one sure and certain way to tell whether a thing is 


good or bad—it is by comparing it with something of the same 
nature. Comparison is the accurate test, and only by comparison can 
we estimate progress or lack of progress. As a case in point, if a 
retailer finds that he has done $50,000 worth of business in a year, he 
may be satisfied or dissatisfied according to how that amount compares 
with the volume done the previous year. 


Thus the comparison of one period with another, assuming that all 
things are about equal, is the final test. The books or records of any 
firm should show this comparison, but as a rule it means more or less 
time and trouble to get out the figures, and for this reason merchants 
do not make comparisons as frequently as they really should in order to 
keep cases on their dealings. 


To present an accurate monthly or yearly record of the business 
fluctuations most large firms now use charts for all departments of their 
operations, and in this way are able to tell at a glance just how any feature 
of it stands at any time. Perhaps, due to a misunderstanding of their 
real function, few retail merchants use charts for the same purpose, but 
for the time it takes to install and maintain a charting system there is 
no reason why every business should not find it profitable to watch 
details by the same practical methods used by larger firms. 


Elsewhere in this issue is published an article by Charles H. Dahl, 
who explains how a set of charts can be made whereby all phases of 
any business activity may be accurately watched, and also of the parti- 
cular value such charts may become to the retail dealer who wants to 
know the facts of his business instead of guessing at them. 


Especially in these days of constantly fluctuating prices and back- 
ward sales surely this information is of vital interest to every merchant, 
no matter what his business may be. Only by some such method can 
he see at a glance not only the result of his operations month by month 
and year by year, but also can judge whether he is gaining or slipping. 


This method of charting all phases of his business is strongly 
advocated by one retail dealer who has to say that while it may be 
thought he spends a little time in keeping the charts up to date, yet 
actually a few minutes each day is all the time necessary to attend to them 
and he finds it the most profitable way in which he could use that time. 
This merchant keeps all his charts in a loose leaf book so that he has at 
his fingers end every essential part of his business at any time. 


We recommend that the article and diagrams be studied closely for 
on the whole it can be applied to any business, whether great or small. 
Any further information that may be desired in respect to installing a 
system of business charts will be gladly furnished by Mr. Dahl. He 
is addressed in care of the Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 


Forest Fires and the Citizen 


OREST fires have made such inroads upon Canada’s forests that 
no citizen having the country’s interests at heart can refrain from 
adopting every sensible precaution in his personal conduct. Unextin- 
guished camp fires, lighted matches, and tobacco have robbed the nation 
of millions of dollars in public-owned property. To leave a camp-fire 
burning while in or near standing timber is a plain invitation to a dis- 
aster. The lighted match and the cigarette are in the same category. 
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Vancouver Island Mills Work at Capacity 


ANCOUVER Island mills today are working at capacity to fill 
orders for many parts of the world. Heavy shipments to the 
Atlantic seaboard are the outstanding feature of the present market 
situation. The arrival of the Norwegian freighter Bjornst Jerne Bjorn- 
son, which loaded 1,500,000 feet at the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
and Timber Company’s mill in Victoria for this market, and the Com- 
pany’s announcement that another vessel will arrive shortly to load over 
1,000,000 feet for Atlantic points emphasizes the hardening of the east- 
ecn demand. The Cameron Lumber Company, the Genoa Bay Lumber 
Company and the Straits Lumber Company at Nanoose are other con- 
cerns which are participating in Atlantic orders and which helped to 
load the Norwegian carrier. 


The whole Island lumber industry has been seriously hit during the 
summer months, however, by the serious forest fire situation. Fires have 
done unestimated damage in many sections of the Island, notably in the 
Comox, Cowichan Lake and Campbell River sections. The West Coast, 
where there is more moisture than in other sections, did not suffer so 
seriously. At the time of writing, a few days of rain have eased the 
situation, but so far it is impossible to even guess at the damage which 
the fires have done, both in the destruction of timber and by holding up 
logging operations. 


The value of airplanes in forest fire fighting was demonstrated on the 
Island recently when a plane from the Jericho Air Station, Vancouver, 
landed a crew of fire fighters on the shores of Buttles Lake, which could 
not have been reached on foot under three days. The plane also carried 
in a large gasoline pump and other equipment which could not have been 


transported by horse without the construction of an expensive trail and a - 


raft to carry the stuff along the Lake. 


Fires also caused anxiety but not much damage in the districts north- 
west of Victoria. It was feared for a time that they might enter the 
valuable timber which forms the the watersheds of the Victoria and 
Esquimalt waterworks systems, but to date they have not reached the 
watersheds. 


Application Made for Salt Water Terminal at 
Cowichan Bay 


ORMAL application for salt water terminals at Cowichan Bay for a 
short line of railway running across Vancouver Island from the for- 
ets of Cowichan Lake eastward has been made to the British Columbia 
Government. The proposed new railway would be operated in connec- 
tion with the Canadian National Railways on Vancouver Island and has 
been incorporated as the Cowichan Bay Railway Company. The cross- 
Island line is planned to give the Canadian National system a water 
outlet so it can compete with the Cowichan Lake line of the C. P. R. 
system, the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company, and so share in 
the big timber business in the Cowichan Lake area. 
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The size of the timber business at Cowichan Lake is illustrated by the — 
fact that the Esquimalt and Nanaimo line from the Lake is carrying out 
500,000 feet of timber a day. The Canadian National line has been 
pushed in to the Lake, but is not hauling out timber yet. The reason for 
this is that the Canadian National, in order to move timber to salt water, 
lias to bring it all the way down the Island by a round-about route to 
Sooke or Victoria. This haul is more than four times the haul neces-— 
sary over the C. E. and N.’s Cowichan Lake Branch to Duncan and 
then over to Chemainus. ; 


Establishment of the proposed Canadian national line would be of © 
great value to the lumber industry of the Cowichan Lake country which 
already is one of the most important logging areas on the Island. For 
that reason Island lumbermen are watching developments in connec- 
tion with the new project closely. 


Sidney Mills Work Night and Day 


ITH G. H. Walton, their energetic chief, at the helm, the Sidney — 
Mills, working day and night during the month of June estab- — 
lished a record for the size of their cut, according to figures which have — 
just been issued at the mill company’s headquarters at Sidney, Vancou- ~ 
ver Island. June’s cut was heavier than any in the history of the mill. — 
Total shipment of lumber during June was 2,151,301 feet; lath, 
965,200; shingles, 366,750. 


Baport shipments were as follows: S. S. Canadian Britisher, 158 767 
feet for Australia; S. S. Canadian freighter, 95,399 feet for China; 
Spi lnellen 220) 739 feet dimension and 200,000 lath for Australia. 


Rail shipments to American points totalled 18 cars containing 341,- -— 
833 feet and 529,000 lath. . 

Rail shipments to Canadian points amounted to 47 cars containing — 
1,244,199 feet and 173,200 lath. 4 

Lumber to the amount of 90,364 feet was sold in districts sur- 
rounding the mill during the month. 


Lumber manufactured during June amounted to 2,007,257 feet andl 
lath 711,940 and shingles 531,500. 


Ever since Mr. Walton took hold of the Sidney Mills he has in- 
creased their capacity and improved them in every department. The 
splendid cut of June is the culmination of a long series of improvements _ 
undertaken during his energetic management, and is, moreover, an evi- 
dence of the present activity in the Island lumber business. 


WILLIAM McCARTER DIES \. > ae 


~~ 


WELL known figure in the lumber world of British Columbia passed — 

with the recent death at Bainbridge, near Alberni, Vancouver ~ 
Island, of William McCarter, father of Kenneth and Peter McCarter, © 
operators of the McCarter Shingle Company, Victoria. The late Mr. — 
McCarter was one of the pioneer lumbermen of Victoria, coming to the 
city from Ontario, in 1885. In 1891 he became a member of the Taylor 
Milling Company and about ten years later was appointed manager. He 
remained in that position for some years and about five years ago. 
went to Bainbridge to become manager of the Clarence Hoard’s Bain- 
bridge Lumber Company and its mill near Alberni. He was filling this 
position when he died. He is survived by his widow at Bainbridge, | 
and three sons, John, in Vancouver, and Kenneth and Peter, the shingle 
manufacturers of Victoria. 


The Alberni Pacific Lumber Company, of Port Alberni, Meee 
Island, reopened its mill recently after a ten-day shut-down to allow 
extensive overhauling and the installation of new electrical machinery. 
Immediately after -re-opening, the Company’s mill started in to rush | 
orders which had been piling up. The fallers and buckers at the Com- — 
pany’s logging camps were laid off for some time during the very dry | 
weather of July, but by the time this appears in print probably will be _ 
on the job again. Meanwhile the Company has an ample supply of logs 


on hand. 
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- Loads Million and a Half 


‘T ‘HE possibilities of Victoria as a leading lumber export port were 
e brought out rather strikingly the other day when the big Nor- 
- wegian freighter, S.S. Bjornst Jerne Bjornson, of Bergen, tied up at the 
wharves of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company 
and loaded a million and a half feet of lumber for New York. The ship 
was several days ahead of her schedule, but from the moment she began 
to load until the order was completed there was no delay. Three hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber a day were loaded from the docks of the 
Puget Sound Company and from several scows of the Cameron Lum- 
ber Company, further up the Inner Harbor. This daily loading quantity 
exceeded by a good margin the ship’s charter minimum of 250,000 feet 

a day and this fact is considered by lumbermen to be a point which 
will add to Victoria’s reputation as a loading point for lumber cargoes. 


The total capacity of the Bjornst Jerne Bjornson is about 5,000,000 
feet, and, as stated, about 1,500,000 feet were loaded in Victoria. The 
_ remainder is being loaded at Vancouver, Nanoose and Genoa Bay. The 

ship should be in New York thirty-five days after leaving the Pacific 
coast. 


4 Another ship of about the same size is due in Victoria early in 
September, it has been announced at the offices of the Puget Sound 
Company. She will take on a cargo of lumber for the Atlantic seaboard. 


: The remarkable expedition with which the Bjornst Jerne Bjornson 
was loaded in Victoria was due in a large degree to the improvements 
which the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company has 
effected at its loading docks. The company believes that Victoria can 
be made a big lumber shipping port and is doing everything in its power 
to realize this vision. With limited yard space for piling and stowing 
~_ lumber, and subject also to the limitations of rail shipment, the company 
ne a Pands it imperative to take full advantage of cargo shipments to dispose 
_ of the 177,000 feet of lumber which rolls from its saws daily and to keep 
its 400 workmen busy earning their payroll of over $30,000. 


_ The most important improvement effected by the company in in- 
creasing its loading facilities is a travelling crane designed and now 
_ being erected by Mechanical Superintendent D. E. Dawson. This crane 
is the largest of its kind on the Pacific coast and is estimated to weight 
135,000 pounds. The crane can travel back and forth along the dock 
and has a sweep of over 200 feet. It will extend 30 feet beyond the 
dock, and will be able to pick up its load of lumber fresh from the saws 
and, within two minutes, deposit it anywhere on the dock or on boats 
_ or scows moored alongside. 


Lumbermen all over the West will be interested in the announce- 
ment made at the Parliament Buildings, Victoria, recently, that William 
- Turnbull, formerly Lumber Commissioner for British Columbia, has 
been appointed secretary to F. C. Wade, K.C., Agent General for this 
Province in London. Mr. Turnbull has been in London for some time, 
having gone to Britain with Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, 
in 1921, when the Minister made a trip to investigate the possibilities of 
the Old Country lumber market. Mr. Turnbull remained in England 
after Mr. Pattullo’s return and, besides doing work in connection with 
the lumber branch of the B. C. Lands Department, acted as Mr. Wade’s 
_ secretary. 


Excess Labor in Mines 


ie As an index of the excess number of men detained in the coal 
‘industry and its effect on earnings, such as has been brought out in the 
_ hearings before the Knowles Conciliation Board recently, a compilation 
has been made in the Illinois bituminous coal district, showing that at 
| 129 mines in Illinois, which hoisted approximately 45,000,000 tons of 
| coal in 230 days during the calendar year 1920, 74,075 men -worked 
9,672,164 days, or an average of 131 days in the 12 months period. 
42,239 men working only the 230 days coal was hoisted, could have 
_ done the same work; hence there was an excess there of 32,836 men. 


r The 74,075 men averaged only $1,043.07 for their annual earnings. 


With no change whatever in the matter of efficiency, these 42,239 
men would have earned an average of $1,950.05. 


All of which shows that the conditions as revealed in the Alberta 
coal field are not confined to that field alone, but are general; and that 
they are approximately alike all over. 


U 
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| ‘S. S. Bjornst Jerne Bjornson Wood Finishing Research 


Suggested Draft of Program Submitted by Dr. A. H. Sabin, 
June 5, 1922. 


The object of this undertaking is to learn and promote the best 
uses of protective coatings on wood; first, to increase the durability 
of the wood and of the article made from it; second, to develop better 
methods for reducing the swelling and shrinking of wood with changes of 
moisture; and third, to secure economy and intelligent use of coating 
materials. 


The increasing cost of wood, which inevitably goes on as the 
natural supply becomes less, makes it a matter of importance to every 
one to have these things done. 


It is plain that if by proper care the life of the average wooden 
building can be doubled, which competent experts think possible, no 
greater public benefit is in sight. ; 


To accomplish any good results the natures of the different kinds 
of wood must be considered; these are known to the Forest Products 
Laboratory ; the effects of exposures of different sorts must be observed, 
the composition and durability of the coatings, and the best method of 
application. 


This research involves an organization which will eventually in- 
clude experts and specialists in the different lines. 


At the outset, the work of the superintendent of this particular 
undertaking may be somewhat along the following lines: 


A.—Collect books, pamphlets and other literature relating to paint 
and painting and varnish. If not already available, these may be bought; 
lists of such books should be secured through experts, if possible, and 
from technical and public libraries. Obtain wherever possible the co- 
operation of the editors of the paint journals. Card-catalog all per- 
sons interested. 


B.—Collect advertising matter, color cards, samples. 


C.—List the species of wood chiefly used in the wood-using indus- 
tries and their individual uses; find out the difficulties encountered in 
their use, especially as regards durability, and the diffcultes encountered 
in painting and varnishing. It may be expedient to prepare a printed 
circular letter to be sent out for this purpose. 


D.—-Get information regarding the immediate services desired by 
consumers : 


(a) Architects: They may wish to be informed to what extent 
manufacturers (e.g. makers of doors and windows and casings for 
same) are prepared to supply their products kiln-dried (1) definitely 
to a certain percentage of moisture; (2) indefinitely or (3) air-dried; 
also (4) painted to any architects specifications on surfaces not acces- 
sible after erection. This information may be had through inquiry, 
from the manufacturers. Such information is to be accumulated in 
files. Kinds of wood used. 


(b) . Furniture manufacturers. Collect information about present 
practice of drying wood-stock; also time which elapses after assem- 
bling until varnishing is begun. Also, get information as to kinds 
of wood used; differences as to cheap and expensive furniture; extent 
to which varnish and enamel are used; details as to priming, number 
of coats, rubbing, decorating, etc. Get samples of varnishes, with names 
of makers, and prices; ask makers for information. Make tests. 


(See Bureau of Standards, etc.) 


(c) Pursue similar inquiries as to automobile wheel and body 
makers and other wood-using industries. 


E.—Inquiry is to be made of painters and decorators, especially such 
as are recommended by well-known architects, in regard to the use of 
definite paints and varnishes, especially on interiors. Future investiga- 
tion is expected to determine the ultimate value of such materials, but 
much may be learned by nquiry of experienced men; and when any par- 
ticular material is commended, in many cases its proximate composition 
may be learned from the makers, and confirmed (or otherwise) by 
analytical tests, if possible, (see Bureau of Standards). Especial at- 
tention should be given to methods of use recommended by experts. 
All such information should be digested by study and consultation, 

F.—Particular problems proposed by the architects and others 
should receive attention. 

G.—Digest the information colleéted, condense those parts ot real 
value, and put them into forms convenient for quick use. 


H.—Collect information about available places and facilities for 
field tests and tests in factories and shops. 
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The Shingle Sittaeuas 


HOSE familiar with the circumstances are watching with interest 

to see if the shingle industry of this Province will “Baal itself of 
the wonderful opportunity which has arisen to put British Columbia 
Edge-Grain Shingles on the map. 


Recent developments in many centres of the United States, to which 
market 85 per cent. of the British Columbia Shingles go, mark a situation 
which is unique, at the same time logical. For many years shingle 
manufacturers produced shingles without proper regard to their use 
cid specifications. Their aim was to secure the largest cut from their 
raw material supply. This is probably not a charge upon the legitimate 
shingle manufacturer of today, who, with other producers has begun to. 
make a study of his product and its uses. The charge should be laid 
at the doors of those speculators who broke into the game as peanut mill 
operators a number of years ago when the shingle business was rather 
new. 


It is undoubtedly the fault of the thin flat-grained, shoddy shingles 
of 15 years ago that is responsible for the present agitation throughout 
many areas in the United States against the use of wooden shingles as 
a whole. Even the casual observer recognizes that roofs constructed 
of these inferior shingles are unsatisfactory, and probably constitute a 
certain fire menace, due to their warped condition. But in keeping with 
other developments and research work, it has become recognized that a 
vertical grain shingle, when properly laid on a roof with zinc-coated, or 
copper bearing nails, is completely out of the same category of roofing 
material as the former flat grain shingles. 


To the credit of the average building code committee of the various 
cities where new building codes are pending, it must be said that they 
are impartial inasmuch as they are willing to go thoroughly into the 
merits of the various commodities permitted under their codes. These 
investigators who have thoroughly gone into the matter have ascer- 
tained and satisfied themselves that a vertical grain shingle with 5 butts 


to two inches or thicker, and when exposed to the weather 4% or 5 
inches and laid with proper nails, affords a roof product which is just 
as safe as any of the so-called substitute roofings. Such a shingle 
will not warp nor curl, will not become loosened through the nails 
rusting, and any contractions due to changes in weather only tend to 
bind the shingles closer to the roof, and therefore do not offer lodging 
places for sparks or embers. 


An outstanding example of this trend of conditions is witnessed in 
the building code ordinance introduced in the City of Denver, Colo. 
That city, situated in one of the most arid climates in the West, for years 
prohibited the use of wood for side walls. The construction of the entire 
city is of brick, stone, hollow. tile or stucco. However, when consider- 
ing the matter of roof covering, the building experts in charge of the 
ordinance wrote into the code a clause permitting shingles as described 
above, thus placing the stamp of approval on that class of vertical grain — 
shingles. Now, here is the meat of the situation which those wise to con- 
ditions are closely watching. Other cities following the lead of the 
Denver committee, and after their own careful investigations, have in- 
serted clauses in their building ordinances permitting the vertical grain 
shingles. 


It should be a well-known fact that nearly 98 per cent. of the shingles 
manufactured in British Columbia, because of the splendid source of 
Virgin Cedar, are of the vertical grained grades: namely, XXX, XXXXX, 
Eurekas, Perfections and Royals. 


Will these British Columbia manufacturers who are making a 
quality product of which they should be justly proud, arise to the situa- 
tion and properly merchandise their product in those districts where 
experts have seen the light and have refused to be stampeded by the © 
wild and extravagant statements and activities of the substitute roofing 
manufacturers? 


Opportunity lies before them, will they grasp it? 


Cost of British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 


And Various Substitute Roofings at Toronto--- Jan. 1922. 
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Forest Branch Collections for the Month of June, 1922 = Scale and Royalty— 
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MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


The business world is fast discarding hand or pen-and-ink figuring 
_in favor of mechanical methods. Where the old pencil and paper sys- 
tem survives, the wasteful results of mental computations will always 
be found. There the endless search for errors goes hopelessly on day 
after day, exasperating delays upset office schedules and customers’ 
statements as a rule are either unreasonably held up awaiting trial bal- 
ance or go out without that safeguard. By the easy and rapid mechanical 
method, however, mental effort is eliminated, errors reduced to a negli- 
gible minimum and the promptness of extending of invoices and trial 
balances at the end of the month absolutely assured. 


Machine accounting is here to stay. That it must inevitably become 
as universal in counting house and office as is the typewriting ma- 
chine for business correspondence, will be obvious to anyone who has 
had an opportunity to observe its phenomenal progress during the past 
decade. Resting upon the sounde-t basis of demonstrated efficiency, it 
affords such real and unquestionable advantage that the progressive con- 
cern, large or small, is not going to handicap itself by permanently re- 
linquishing these benefits to alert competitors. 


A Type of Dalton Account- 
ing Machine Specially Ad- 
apted to Lumber Work. 


The design and construction of the Dalton Adding & Calculating 
Machine peculiarly fit it for mechanical accounting work of your office. 
Its application in this way involves no suggestions of change in well- 
recognized principles of book-keeping. The Dalton merely facilitates 
and simplifies. It merely replaces laborious operations—mental and 
manual—with automatic accurate and rapid machine processes. Me- 
chanically accurate additions and subtractions and multiplications and 


divisions, regardless of the accountant’s mathematical attainments. Every. 


operation has been transferred to the machine and made an automatic 
mechanical process, and to the extent that this has been accomplished 
results have become automatically and mechanically perfect. 


Is not such a machine a good investment for your business? 


Scripture Teaches Forestry 


CRIPTURE speaks with wisdom on Forestry, says The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse University. The ancient 
scribes knew much about the forests and often referred to them pollt- 
tically and prosaically. 


Nearly all our principal native forest trees are mentioned in the 
Bible; ash, balsam, cedar, chestnut, cucumber, cypress, elm, fir, hem- 
lock, oak, poplar, sycamore, pine and many other. 


Apropos of spring and summer we find in St. Luke: “Behold the 
trees, when they shoot forth ye know that summer is nigh.” In Psalms 
we find, “The trees of the Lord are full of sap—where the birds make 
their nests, as for the stork, the fir trees are her house.” “The trees of 
the good sing out. He who has never heard the voice of the trees is 
poor in knowledge,” says Chronicles. 


“Out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for food,” according to Genesis. In the 
book of Isaiah we find the slogan of reforestation: “I will set in the 
desert the fir tree and the pine.” 


a In Solomon’s Songs we find “The beams of our house are cedar and 
the rafters of fir.” Ezekial predicts deforestation: “Upon the moun- 
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tain side and in all the valleys his branches are fallen and his boughs are 
broken—and all the people of the earth are gone down from his shadow 
and have left him.” 

Many countries have become barren of both trees and cities because 
of the effects of forest devastation. 


We are commanded in Revelation to “hurt not the earth nor the 
trees.” Deuteronomy says, “Thou shalt not destroy the trees—by forc- 
ing an ax against them, thou shalt not cut them down,” and then the 
thought that is the keystone of the arch that supports the forestry move- 
ment in this country today, ‘“The tree of the field is man’s life.” 


Horest. Service to Attempt 
Solution of Stain and Mold 
Problem 


. OSSES to the lumber and woodworking trade amounting to ten 
million dollars through degrade of lumber by sap stain and mold 
were recently estimated by the U. S. Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, based on a survey of the southern pine and hardwood 
field. The survey is preliminary to a study to be made by the Forests 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, on sap stain and molds as 
they affect the wood industries throughout the United States. 


Price reductions based on blue stain degrade have varied from 
$10 to $27 per M board feet in the sash and mill work field alone, ac- 
cording to figures obtained in the survey. In the cooperage industry 
the annual loss due to blue stain is estimated at $800,000. The prices 
received for stained sap gum lumber were decreased in amounts vary- 
ing from $1.50 to as high as $15 per M-board feet. Continued calls 
made by manufacturers upon the Forest Products Laboratory for sug- 
gestions as to means of controlling stain indicate that the problem can- 
not be completely solved by any method now used. 


Further details of the stain and mold problem in every branch of 
the wood-using industry are now being gathered by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory by means of questionaires. The facts so collected 
will provide a basis for a broad study in co-operation with the various 
associations of stain control methods in all stages of the manufacture 
of wood products. Both dipping and air seasoning methods will be 
studied. — 

It is anticipated that this work will assume major importance and 
that the demands on the Laboratory will be much greater than can be 
met from the government, funds available. The active financial co- 
operation of manufacturers affected by sap stain troubles will be 


neded. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


We Must Face the Facts These Days 


; Hardisty, Alta., July 24, 1922. 
Editor Western Lumberman: 

Dear Sir,—Attached please find answers to the questions you asked 
us a few days ago. You will no doubt think from them that we are 
pessimists of the worst kind, but we do not see anything to justify the 
glowing reports of crop conditions, at least in central and northern 
Alberta. 

We are not so well acquainted with the southern parts and cannot 
see that the crop will average up with other years, but in most districts 
will fall below. Most people are tied up with the banks or other finan- 
cial concerns, so will have little to say about the crop (that is the 
majority of them, though there are a few who are financially above 
water) so will certainly have little or nothing to make improvements 
with unless they obtain the material on credit. 

While it is always a good idea to put the good side forward and 
keep a bright outlook, yet we should sometimes face the other side. 
We cannot see that prospects are any better today than they were two 
years ago, and the present crop will not help very much except it may 
encourage individuals a little, but his financial statement will not be 
any better until the value of livestock increases. 


JOHNSTONE LUMBER CO. LTD., 
Per Allan Johnstone. 
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New Stamp Tax Now Effective 


The form published below shows what it will cost to issue cheques, 
drafts and notes under the new federal law, which became operative 
August Ist. Cut this out and paste it in your bank or cheque book. 


On cheques not exceeding $5,000 the tax is 2 cents for each $50 or 
fraction thereof. 


Example—To find the tax on a cheque for $2,866 follow the $2,000 
line until the $950 column is reached—result, tax $1.18. 


Drafts not exceeding three days or three days sight—tax is the same 
as on cheques (see above). 


Not | | 
Exceeding 00 | $50 } $100 | $150 | $200 | $250 | $300 | $350 | $400 | $450 | $500 | $550 | $000 | $650 | $750 | $850 | $950 
| 

DOS. ene aes $0.02 | $0.04 | $0.06 | $0.08 | $0.10 | $0.12 | $0.14 | $0.16 | $0.18 | $0.20 | $0.22 | $0.24 | $0.26 te | $0.34 | $0.38 

a Shcorbeee cut 40| 42) 44) ° 46-| 48-) 50, 52). 54) 561° 58] 60 | “621 64.) 16a 0n yOu eee 

S000, Mate es 80 82 84 86 88 .90 52 94 .96 98 | 1.00 | 1:02.) 104% —1.06-) = t505|) alas Sais 
$3 OOO ee eee T2009) 1022 cl 24 a Va lee, 1:30) 132 srl 34 P36 Lin se i ew 1.42 | 1.44 | 146 | 1.50 1.54) 158m 
$4,000 ne. GO" W025 |G Gt woo kes 1870S) Sk 72 ASL On  oln Zon ates 1.82 | 1.84 | 1.86_| 1.90) 104s eee 
espa Meo semen (nee Ree ote (Sd ee Et 


Notes and drafts of longer terms than three days dates or three days 
sight—tax is 2 cents for each $50 or fraction thereof without limit. To 
calculate the tax use the above cheque scale if under $5,000—if over $5,- 
000, calculate $2.00 for each $5,000, and use the cheque scale above for 
balance. 


Example—On draft of $9,744, calculate tax on $5,000 and tax per 4 
scale on $4,744result, $2.00 plus $1.90—$3.90. 


Promissory notes payable on demand if transferred to a Bank as 
security for an advance—tax, 2c only. 


Making Wood Fire-Resistant 
With Paint 


IRE retardent paints are the most practical means so far discovered 

by the Forests Laboratory by which small amounts of wood can 
eccnomically be made fire resistant. The only other known method of 
decreasing the inflammability of wood is to keep it wet, or to inject into 
it certain chemicals under pressure. These methods, though more ef- 
fective than painting, are usually either impracticable or too expensive 
to be considered. 


We Specialize in 
PLANING MILL EXHAUSTERS 
SHINGLE MILL EXHAUSTERS 
BLOW PIPE WORK, ALL KINDS 
HEAVY MILL ORDERS 
OILY WASTE CANS 
MILLE SMOKESTACKS 
EXHAUST HEADS 


Established 


DIMOND 


SPECIAL yy STEEL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


74 99 
c¥ clog te. 
THE IDEAL DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 


ensures fresh air and health to the operator, a reduced fire risk 
and satisfaction and economy to the manufacturer. 


Manufacturers in SHEET METAL 
580 Sixth Avenue West 


Ordinary calcimine or whitewash has proved in tests to be fire 
resistant as any paint covering tried. 
Although it will not prevent the burning of wood exposed continuously 


to a high heat, a good coat of calcimine on wood will decrease the danger 


of a blaze spreading from burning cigarettes, sparks, matches, and sim- — 
ilar sources of fire. Calcimine is, of course, more effective for inside — 
then outside use. 


For exterior use numerous patented fire retardent paints are avail- 
able. An effective outdoor paint consists of linseed oil, zine borate, — 
and chrome green. This paint has maintained its fire resisting proper- ~ 
ties through more than three years of exposure to the weather. : 


Let us ex- 


Engineers & Contractors 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT ~ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 


It is cheap and convenient to use. _ 


- AuGusT, 1922 
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Empire Incline Hoist 


AD HE necessity that is occurring in logging, to take timber from the rougher ground, from the 
steep mountain sides, and from the high plateaus, has necessitated the use of new mechan- 
ical devices. Of fairly recent development is the Incline Hoist or Lowering Engine. 
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EMPIRE LOWERING ENGINE 


The Lowering Engine is usually built to lower loaded log cars on a railroad. It is con- 
structed to meet the particular needs of the individual operator. The length of incline, the per 
cent of slope and the load being the major governing factors. 


WE SHOULD BE PLEASED TO GIVE YOU FURTHER INFORMATION 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


Builders of All Types of Steam Logging Machinery VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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HORTON TANKS 


ARE BACKED BY GRAVITY 


102 


A Horton Tank depends on no source of 
power to make its full capacity immediate- 
ly available for fire fighting. It is backed 
by the never-failing, ever ready force of 
gravity. 

A turn of a tap or the blowing of an 
automatic sprinkler head causes the water 
stored in a Horton tank to flow at once. 

This makes disastrous fires practically 
impossible, and of course reduces insur- 
ance rates. 

Aside from the benefits of fire protec- 
tion, Horton tanks furnish water for gen- 
anal use, which makes the plant, mill or community inde- 
vendent of outside sources of supply and secure against 
temporary failure of pumping units. 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 
1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 
141 Janet Street 


HORTON TANKS 


LUMBERMAN 


EFCONOMISE 


by the use of 


SMART-TURNER PUMPS. 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND REQUIRE THE 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. | 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 
VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


The Smart-Turner 


Limited 


Hamilton 


- Canada 
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PARIS HAND-MADE LOGGERS 


The Best Boot NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD 


sg / — 


ie There is a lot of satisfaction in being sure when you buy a 
‘ pair of logger boots that they will fit well, keep out the 
Le water and hold caulks. If you have never had a pair of 
fe : our boots it will pay you to try them next. 
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MATCHES 


and Indurated Fibreware 


Safety - Convenience 


Money’s Worth 


Eddy’s Matches 


never break in striking. Never fizzle out 
when struck. Never throw off dangerous 
sparks. Never glow when blown out. The 
safest and best matches anywhere at any 
price. 


Eddy’s Indurated Fibreware 


Light, sanitary durable utensils. Never bulge, 


never leak, never loosen up or fall apart. The The Eddy Fire Pail 
most durable and economical utensils for : 
Every Match a Sure home, factory or farm. - a real fire pail that will 
Light And a complete line of paper specialties, in- aad ake oct EL 
Every match in an Eddy box cluding the Banas little Eddy Paper Bags. it. Note the rounded 
is a good match. The most Ask for Eddy’s by name. Your grocer or bottom. It will not stand 
of the best for the money. hardware dealer can supply you. alone. 


THE E. B. EDDY CoO., Lintreo, HULL, CANADA 


Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - - ONTARIO 
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PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP 
TO US 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


ety Ss Wowie eee. ere UL 


Increases Draft 


Self Cleaning 


Has 35% More 
Grate Area. 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. 


THE MCMILLAN 
Gable Top Grate Bar 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada 


EEE HF A | 
ee el a “CANADA'S STANDARD” 
ew hm Wwsht 


LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are £ 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products ip! 
at Right Prices. | 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED | 


\fuLcan |ron \WV/o 


VANCOUVER B: om 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


“We have the Right Rope for every purpose” a 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 
Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot. Vancouver, B. C. 


Has 35% More 
Air Space 
Burns Wet Fuel 


Produces Hot, 
Clean Fire. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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“THEY DELIVER THE GOODS” 


Sebel otros 


[sta ” Geared Locomotives | 
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BLOEDEL; STEWART Gc WELCH CO.LTD. 


i 

i 

ls 

H The “Shay” Locomotive has for years been rendering maxi- 
:@ mum Service to British Columbia logging operators. They have 
+ e e e e 

i found its lines of sturdy construction insure all year round 
ie efficiency. | : 


Your Next Locomotive--“SHAY’ 
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Spokane, Wash. 


Representatives for Western British Columbia 


Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 
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Meomectetomece cement circircmrclrclr irclecircleclrolrclmolmoleclmolmomrolselecirole ohne 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 


HOFIUS-FERRIS EQUIPMENT CO. Seattle Wash. STEWART BROS. CO. 
+ Portland, Ore. 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, 


SASK. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,r.r.e.,8.c.L.s. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 
314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


RORAY & YEAMAN 


TIMBER 
FACTORS 


Let us tell you of some of the 
choice properties we are offer- 
ing for sale, or, if you have 
cruising to be done, write us. 


DOMINION BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


lassified Section | 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than “Employment Wanted” or “Employees Wanted” 
will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 
lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. When 
four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 
cent a word, net. Cash must accompany order. If Western Lumberman box 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. Mini- 
mum charge 25 cents. 

Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 
cents a word, net. Cash must accompany the order. Minimum charge 50 cents. 

Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 
insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


WANTED 


in a progressive Canadian town within 
100 miles of Toronto, Ont., a competent 
experienced detailer and biller for large 
millwork factory. Young man prefer-~ 
red with proper qualifications. Answer 
by letter in own handwriting. State 
whether single or married and salary 
expected, with all necessary references 
as to character and ability. Position 
permanent and working conditions ex- 
ceptionally good. Address Box 628, 
Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 


Lumber 
anted 


AGGRESSIVE, ENERGETIC YOUNG 
man, twenty-two, with five years’ ex- 
perience in lumber and _ millwork 
offices desires a permanent position 
with a progressive concern. At 
present hold position of Secretary- 
Treasurer with lumber firm, but am 
too ambitious for the size of the 
business, so want to connect myself 
with something larger. Correspond- 
ence treated confidential. Excellent 
credentials. Box 629, Western Lum- 
berman. 8-2 


We are in the market for Brit- 
ish Columbia Lumber. Wire or 
write prices on the following: 


K. D. Dough Fir 

Shed Stock 

1x4 Spruce Flooring 13/16 
in x 34 in. 

1x6 Spruce Cove Siding, 
13/16 in. x 5% in. 


2-in. Dimension sized 44-in. 
scant. Hemlock or Fir. 


Larkin 
Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
Bldg. 


ENGINEERS WANTED AND _ SUP- 
plied — Locomotive, donkey, steam 
shovel, clamshell, derrick, sawmill, 
power plant, compressor and refri- 
geration. Apply Canadian Society of 
Certified Steam Engineers, 152 Hast- 
ings W., Vancouver. 7-3 


FIVE SURVEYED TIMBER LIMITS 
for Sale, first quality cedar, 100 miles 
from Vancouver. For information 
call at 1134 Barcley. 7-2 


DESIRES POSITION 


As Second Man in Retail Yard so as to 
learn the _ trade. 29 years of age. 
High school education. Experienced 
in buying and handling grain. Best 
of references furnished upon request. 
Apply Box 627, Western Lumberman, 
Winnipeg, Can. 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 


Confederation Life 
17 Queen St. E. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 


N. SMITH 
Toronto, Ont. 


138 York St. 


Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co., Ltd. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 
Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. 
Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


Overhauled in our 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 
1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—9 H.P. F.M. Gasoline Engine. 
1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 
~1—6-in: x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 


1—Power Feed McGregor & Gourlay 
Rip Saw 

1—6x24 Pony Planer. 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 

1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 


Bolter, 
Pump, |. 1—Log Haul, , 
1—pair Twins, Watrous, 13x14. 1—No. 4 Long- Wistatter Punch and 
1—pair Twins, Watrous, 16x18. Shears. 


= 


We are always in the market to buy Machinery, Transmission 


and Pipe. 
1600 Block, Main Street. Vancouver, B.C. 


Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


Chapman & Wilson 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 


1 Fay Egan No. 311 Lightning 
Band Saw, 48-in. wheel. 


1 30-in. Jinter, made by Amer- 
ican Woodworking Co. 


~ 


1 8x12x8 Steam Driven Air 
Compressor. 


Gears, Pulleys, Bearings 


1006 Mainland St. 
VANCOUVER, B. Cc. 


1 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 
Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 
Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


Log Stamps 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


Torontsl 1 


DE. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25e for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. | 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


A. B. PRACNA q 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, | 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.;_ 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; § 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and ees 


- timber cut between October, 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


WESTERN LINES 
Tender for Ties 


Sealed Tenders addressed to the un- 
dersigned and endorsed ‘Tender for 
Ties” will be received at this office un- 
til twelve o’clock noon, Saturday, 16th 
day of September, 1922, for 4,500,000 
railway ties to be manufactured from 
1922, and 
May, 1923, and delivered between De- 
cember 1st, 1922, and September 30th, 
19238, on Canadian National Linest West 
of Armstrong and Port Arthur, in ac- 
cordance with tie specification No. 3856, 
dated March 18th, 1919. 

1,000,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines between Armstrong and 
Winnipeg. 

500,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines between Port Arthur 
and Winnipeg, excluding lines in Min- 


nesota. 


Zz 100, 000 to be delivered on Canadian 


= National Lines in Minnesota. 

200,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines West of Winnipeg in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

— 600,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines in Northern Alberta. 

500,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines between Red Pass Junc- 
tion and Port Mann. 

- 1,100,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines between Red Pass Junc- 
tion and Endako. 

500,000 to be delivered on Canadian 
National Lines between HEndako and 
Terrace, B. C. 

Tender forms and specifications can 
be obtained at the office of the General 
Tie Agent, Room 231, New Union Sta- 

tion, Toronto, J. B. Parkin, District Tie 
Agent, Winnipeg, Man., or C. C. Labrie, 
Purchasing Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

Tenders will not be considered unless 
made on form suupplied by the Railway 
‘Company. 

No tender for quantities less than 
5,000 ties will be considered. 

The lowest or any tender not neces- 
sarily accepted. 

Arrangements will be made through 
the District Tie Agent, J. B. Parkin, 
Winnipeg, to purchase ties produced in 
small quantities by actual Settlers from 


their own lands. 
W. H. GRANT, 
General Tie Agent, 
Canadian National Railways, 


Toronto. 
-Toronto, August 9th, 1922. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


_ RE FOREST MILLS OF BRITISH 


COLUMBIA LIMITED 


JUDICIAL SALE 


TAKE NOTICE that pursuant to the 
Judgment pronounced on the 13th June, 
1922, in a debenture holders’ action 
commenced by Edward Lionel Fletcher 
as holder of all of the issued Prior 
Lien Debenture Stock of the above Com- 


- pany, to enforce the trusts of the Deed 


as 


er" 
. 


{ 


fe 


a 


ie 


i 
ee 


; Court House, Vancouver, 
* 


i inion Timber Berths, 


\ Building, Vancouver, B.C., 


 torneys-at-Law, 


of Trust and Mortgage dated 24th 
April, 1913, securing the same, the here- 
ditaments and premises, property and 
assets, comprised in the said Deed of 
Trust, will be offered for sale en bloc 
by public auction by the District Re- 
gistrar of this Court at his office at the 
B.C., on Fri- 
day, the ist day of September, 1922, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


The property to be sold comprises 154 
Provincial Timber Licenses and 22 Dom- 
and 4 Sawmills 
Situated at Taft and Three Valley, on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway main line, 
and at the City of Nelson and at Cas- 
eade on Kettle River, and all lands, 
buildings, water powers, plant equip- 
ment, logs and sawn lumber in con- 
nection with the same. 


A complete list of the said properties 
and particulars thereof and the Condi- 
_ tions of Sale, may be had upon applica- 
tion at any of the offices of Messrs. 


_ Price, Waterhouse & Company, at Com- 


mercial Exchange Building, 
Illinois, at Henry Building, 
Washington, 


Chicago, 
Seattle, 
at Bank of Nova Scotia 
or at the of- 
fices of Messrs. Allen & Fletcher, At- 
Andrus Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, or at the office of 
the undersigned. 


DATED this 24th day of June, 1922 


BOWSER, REID, WALLBRIDGE, 
DOUGLAS & GIBSON, 
Solicitors for the above named 
Plaintiff. 


205 Yorkshire Bldg., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE-TIES = =azts 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


LOGGING RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—50 ton Lima Geared Locomotive, 
standard gauge. 


24 Russell Log Cars standard gauge. 
1 Marion Log Loader. 


900 tons of 52 and 56 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


100 tons of 16 and 20 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 
Available for prompt shipment. 
JOHN J. GARTSHORE, 


58 Front St. West, Toronto 


Ryan, Mcintosh 
Timber Co., Ltd. 


TIMBER BROKERS, CRUISERS, 


SURVEYORS AND VALUATORS. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


701-704 Belmont House 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


W. B. Ryan R. W. Hibberson, F.E. 
W. L. McIntosh McC. P. Blair, C.E. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C, 


Peter Hay Knife Co. 


GALT, ONTARIO MEAS 


— KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 
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Satisfactory Re-built Machinery 


Actually in Stock 


DRILL PRESS 
One 20” Rockford, back geared 
One 22%” Barnes, plain geared 


One 30” No. 50 Cannedy Otto, radial 
post drill 
One No. 203 Champion, hand and power 


One No. 5 Bailey post drill, hand power 
One 22” Beckford, plain geared 

One No. 0 Burke sensitive bench drill 
One No. 1 Burke sensitive bench drill 
One 14” Barr, plain geared 

One 28” Barnes, back geared 

One 26” Sibley, back geared 

One Dreses Machine Co. 5’ simplex ra- 


dial drill 
One 12” Silver post drill 
One No. 7 Champion, hand or power 
One 48” arm Mueller, radial drill 


EDGERS 

One 10x72 Allis-Chalmers, left hand 5- 
saw edger, with steam lift and fric- 
tion feed works 

One 8x68 edger with power 
lift, and six 22” saws 

One 8x50 Union edger with steam lift 

One 8x60 Rogers 4-saw edger 

One 8x60 Waterous 6-saw 

One 4x48 Kentucky 4-saw edger 

One 4x42 Dixie, 3-saw, new 

One 4x40 Union, 3-saw, new, 
levers 

One 4x32 Tower 3-saw edger 


ENGINES (HORIZONTAL) 


One 6x8 Erie City, center crank 

One 7x10 Atlas, center crank 

One 7x10 Atlas, left hand, side crank 

One 7x8 Ames (Vim), center crank 

One 74%4x8 Jewel No. 4 automatic 

One 8x8 Clark, center crank 

One 8x12 H. S. & G., center crank 

One 8x10 Atlas, right hand, side crank 

One 9x12 R. H., side crank 

One 10x14 H. S. & G., right hand, self 
contained 

One 10x12 Atlas, center crank 

One 10x12 Brownell, right hand, 
contained 

One 10x16 Atlas, right hand, side crank 

One 10x12 Oil City, center crank 

One 11x14 Brownell, L.H., self contained 

One pair 11x16 H. S. & G. twins 

One 11x14 Atlas, center crank 

One 11%x20 Erie City, center crank 

One 12x14 Atlas, center crank 

One 12x14 Ames, center crank 

One pair 12x18 Atlas twins 

One 12x18 Buckeye with balanced 

One 14x18 Ames, center crank 

One pair 14x16 Brownell twins 

One 14x28 Buckeye, right hand 
matic 

One pair 16x24 Ottumwa twin 

One 18x18 Ridgeway, right hand 
matic 

One 20x40 Whittier, 
crank 

One 20x24 Erie Ball, center crank auto- 
matic 

One pair 20x24 Sumner twins 

One 21x20 Ridgeway, left hand 
matic 

One 16x82x86 Hamilton Corliss 


PLANERS 


One 6x24 single Surfacer 

One 6x24 Fay & Egan single surfacer 

One 6x26 single surfacer 

One 7x32 Cordesman & Meyer single 
surfacer 

One 8x24 
planer 

One 16x27 Lane single surfacer 

One. 6x26 Hall & Brown double sur- 
facer 

One 6x18 Crescent planer 

One 8x24 American No. 4 double sur- 
facer 

One 5x24 Withersby Rugg & Richard- 
son three side planer 

One 6x24 Deloach three side planer 

One 6x24 Happy Thought three side 
planer 

One 16x30 No. 149 Stetson & Ross three 
side planer 

One 3x30 S. A. Woods No. 3, four side 
planer 

One 6x9 Stetson-Ross four side planer 

One Berlin No. 94, 6x9, four side planer 


friction 


with stub 


self 


valve 


auto- 


auto- 


left hand, side 


auto- 


Graves & Klushman pony 


One 6x12 Berlin No. 125 Invincible 
planer 

One. 6x15 American Hoyt No. 10 four 
side planer 

One 6x15 S. A. Woods No. 33 four side 
planer 

One 6x15 American four side planer 

One 6x24 Berlin No. 44 four side planer 

One 6x30 Berlin No. 95 four side planer 

One 8x9 Hoyt Bros. four side planer, 
No. 31B 

One 8x12 American four side planer 

One 8x24 Hoyt Bros. four side planer 

One 12x50 No. 14 Woods four side 
planer 

One 14x24 No. 14 Berlin four side plafrer 

One 14x30 Fay & Egan four side planer 


STICKERS 


Frank 4” sticker 

Houston 4x9 sticker 

H. B. Smith two side sticker, 4x15” 

Macgregor Courlay Co, sticker, 6x8” 

American sticker, 8” 

One American four side sticker, 9” 

One Rowley & Hermance four 
sticker 

One American four side sticker, 12” 


WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY 


One Figure 538 No. 2 Hall & Brown 
power feed rod machine 

One Mereen Johnson box board match- 
er, No. 315 

One Mereen Johnson box board squeez- 
er, No. 294 

One Connell & Dengler box board print- 
ing machine 

One Cyclops box board printer, with 10x 
18 cylinder 

One American woodworkers foot power 
sash trimmer 

One box board gluing machine, Fay & 
Egan 

One dovetailing machine, made by Amer- 
ican Steam Pump Co. 

One J. A. Fay & Co. relishing machine 

Qne power picket pointing machine 

One Dauber and Kratsch dowel machine 

Two excelsior machines, on frame 

One Figure 294 two saw power shaper 

One 8x30 pony gang saw, Giddings & 
Lewis 

One Irvington variety woodworker 

One Famous universal woodworker, 32” 
band saw, 12” round head jointer 


FILING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Three Challoner single saw grinders 

One Burpee & Letson single saw grinder 

One Covel lap grinder 

One No. 1383 R. Covel automatic saw 
gummer 

Six Hand shingle saw gummers 

One No. 35 Covel automatic saw gummer 

One Covel No. 362 automatic saw 
gummer 

One 26 R. Covel saw gummer 

One No. 422 9” American brazing forge 

One 14” brazing clamp 

Two Covel saw stretchers 

One Hanchett band saw stretcher 

One 6” brazing clamp 

One lot of miscellaneous saw swedges 
and shapers 


HEADBLOCKS 


One set of 3 42” rack and pinion 

Three sets of 4 48” I-beam screw blocks 

One set of 3 48” rack and pinion head- 
blocks 

One set of 4 54” Clark rack and pinion 

One set of 3 54” new steel I-beam 

One set of 3 60” screw I-beam 

One set of 4 60” Sumner, cast 
serews 

One set of 3 60” Star screw I-beam blks. 

One set of 4 66” Sumner cast iron screw 


blocks 
FUEL HOGS 


One 42” Mitts & Merrill “V” hog 

One Mitts & Merrill hog with 11 18” 
N.S.T. saws 

One 48” Diamond “VY” hog 


STEAM FEED ENGINES 


One 12x16 P. I. W. with 36x18 grooved 
drum 


One 8x12 link motion with gear drum 


FEED WATER HEATERS 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


side 


iron 


One No. 11 Simms with copper coils, 
250 H.P. 

One 150 H.P. Kelly Berryman with cop- 
per coils 


One 100 H.P. open type 

One 100 H.P. Kelly Berryman with cop- 
per coils 

One 8”x4’ pipe heater 

One 12”x3’ pipe heater 

One 12”x5’ pipe heater 

One 75 H.P. Kelly Berryman with cop- 
per coils 

One 24”x15’ feed water heater 


MOULDERS 


Two Berlin No. 108 10” outside moulder 
One Berlin No. 118 6x15 inside moulder 


Star Machinery Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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“BEST IN THE WEST” 


WATSON’S 
GLOVES 


“Built for Wear’”’ 


Vancouver 


125 Dufferin St. 


Your Next Suit 


from Clelland 


You'll be down in the big city for a 
while next fall and you’ll need a new 
Suit or Overcoat. Why not write now 
for samples and self measurement 
forms and we’ll get your Suit ready for 
fitting, and we can then finish in two 
or three days after your arrival. If 
you would like us to call with our range 
of samples, drop us a line regarding the 

f prospects and we’ll try to arrange to do 
< py So. 


JAMES CLELLAND 


Tailoring Specialist 


311 HASTINGS STREET W. 
PHONE SEYMOUR 7280 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


“They Shed Water 
Like the Feathers 


on a Duck’s Back” 


Shirts | 
Pants 
Hats 


Decide to let “Rain- 
test” clothing give 
you comfort in the 
woods and the kind of 
protection your limbs 
and body should re- 
ceive from the rain 
and snow of winter- 
Write for time. Chemical treat- 

ed, these garments 
are absolutely water- 
proof and will give 
las tin g satisfaction, 
besides wearing like 
iron. Write for our 
prices. 


C. H. JONES & SON, LTD. 


28-30 Water Street 


Raintes 
Clothing 


:: Prices :: 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


TRY OUR SERVICE ON i j 
Repairs and Welding | |} 


SHAFTING UP TO 6 INCHES IN DIAMETER, 
PLATES UP TO 1 INCH THICK, WOOD SPLIT 
PULLEYS, HANGERS, ETC., ALL SIZES. 


WE ALSO CARRY 
BARS, ANGLES, BEAMS, CHANNELS, ETC. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS, LIMITED 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS, BLACKSMITHS, ELECTRIC AND 
ACETYLENE WELDERS. 


The All-Round 


Figuring 


A Dalton Super-Model will cut 
Accounting Costs because it is--- 


a—SIMPLER, FASTER IN OPERATION. 
B—OPERABLE BY MORE PEOPLE. 
c—NO EXPERT OPERATOR REQUIRED. 


p—DOUBLES ORDINARY ADDING SPEED THROUGH 
“TOUCH METHOD” OPERATION.~ 

r—NO NEED TO PURCHASE ONE MACHINE FOR AD- 
DING, ANOTHER FOR CALCULATING. 


r—THE DALTON IS A MULTIPLYING MACHINE IN 
SIMPLICITY AND SPEED OF OPERATION SECONDS 
TO NONE. -~ 4 


Gc—HANDLES AVERAGE DIVISION PROBLEMS RAPID- 
LY AND MAKES OUT CLEAN-CUT MONTHLY 
STATEMENTS. 


Is Not Such a Machine a Good Investment for Your ) 
Business ? = 


If you would like to see it working your own figure 
problems our representative will be pleased to give 
a demonstration in your own of fice. 


DALTON — 


Division of United Typewriter Co., Toronto, Ont. 


VICTORIA OFFICE: 
706 Fort Street — 


VANCOUVER OFFICE: 
440 Seymour Street 


Branches: 
32 Front St. W. 


GORMAN’S LIMITED 
Edmonton Calgary 


wt 
aul 


ASK THESE USERS 
ABOUT THEM 


Vancouver Lumber Co. Ltd. 
B. C. Mills T. & T. Co. Ltd. 
Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Straits Lumber Co. Ltd. 
South Shore Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Harbour Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Alberni-Pacific Lbr. Co. Ltd. 
Nanaimo Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Victoria Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Campbell River Lbr. Co. Ltd. 


567 Banning St. 
Toronto Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


It is sold under our regular guarantee which is as follows: 


“Our responsibility for each LEVIATHAN and ANA- 
CONDA Belt extends beyond payment until the belt 
has earned in actual value its full cost as compared 
with the service of any other belt of any kind under 
the same or similar conditions, barring accidents.” 


We regard this as the only guarantee that is fair to the buyer, 
and one that we absolutely stand back of. 


Write or call for our “Book on Belting” which contains rules 
and tables on Elevating, Transmission and Conveying, also use- 
ful information which will help you to overcome your belting 
problems. 


Main Belting Company of Canada 


Limited 
MONTREAL 


LEVIATHAN AND ANACONDA BELTING 
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Here is the little inexpensive 
Machine that will solve the 
hauling problem in your yard 


handling and then let us GUARANTEE TO SAVE YOU MONEY 
with a T. & S. Tractor. There’s the most practical, economical and 
sturdy Tractor on the market today. 


Built right here in B. C. and-sold with our guarantee. | Write TO- 
DAY] We i give you all the facts without any obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


TUPPER & STEELE 


1669 W. THIRD AVENUE, VANCOUVER 


If you still use horses in your yard, just figure your costs for 


3 That’ S It! | 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 
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Th CLARKE and STUART cal Limited 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 


. IT WILL PAY YOU TO STOCK YOUR 
LUMBER CAMPS WITH JOHNSON’S 


is Box Printing and Stencil FAMOUS VETERINARY REMEDIES 
: Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1, pints. 
dozen ° .2.--:5_225 oe ee i 
Inks and Rollers Jonnsen's Horse Colic Remedy, pints, a 
(4 doses) ; per-doz.... ee 15.09 


Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment 
(Gall Cure) 


INKS IN ALL COLORS Doth. tines ner doo; iil. a eee 


ii aa s Concentrated Condition rie 
OWders; per OZ, 2220-2 eee 2 
AND PERMANENT “Kreoline” Disinfectant and Antiseptic 
Wash: per gal. tin: =. ee 1.90 
Johnson's sg pi Dusting Powder— 
j DOP? COZ. inc nsne ns eee Bee 8.00 
. ROLLERS Johnson's Purging Balls; per doz. -_. 4.00 
i ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
i ATTENDED TO. 
” 
Hercules Brand A. H. JOHNSON wholesale Druggist 


are Unequalled COLLINGWOOD - - ONTARIO 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


WITH OUR INKS 


:LUMBER co; are frequent ex- 
. y ., / 5 cept where our 
NSS : cco castad TWO PIECE 
: THE GEOMETRICAL 
Brass and Aluminum BARTER COIN 


a td] td] me a ; h ate 
TradeChecks = | Columbia Printing lak | secon ioc lc 
Steel Log Stamps, Stencils sible. Sample if 


Automatic Counters for and Roller Company you ask for it. 


Counting Logs ine Cheeka, 


E Get Quotations from Manufacturers eae ees 
W. W. Wil Manuf 
564-572 W. ete St nr ashen: 1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 367 W. Munroe Street E CHICAGO 
PUMPING OUTFITS of Every Kind and Styl 
r LARGEST ASSORTMENT, NEW AND USED 
‘a E specialize on gasoline driven pumpers for , 


pumping feed water to donkey engines to 

high elevations through miles of pipe. 
Mounted and tested in our shop and fully 
guaranteed. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE LOGGER 


THE THREE BEST LINES 


Washington Iron Works 


LOGGING ENGINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Climax Locomotive Co. 


GEARED LOCOMOTIVES 


AND WHERE 


WE CARRY A_ LARGE 
STOCK OF NEW AND 
SECONDHAND 
MACHINERY 


(ister ae) 


Ags ome’ f 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


GASOLINE ELECTRIC 
SHOVELS 


ELECTRIC SHOVELS 


THEY MEET 


| eee este 


THE PLACE FOR LOGGING 
ENGINE, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND POWER SHOVEL 
REPAIRS 


=a) 


Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


1155 SIXTH AVENUE WEST, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Climax Locomotives 


AS NOW 


CONSTRUCTED WITH WALSCHAERT VALVE MOTION 


ARE 


10 PER CENT. MORE EFFICIENT WITH NO INCREASE IN FUEL CONSUMPTION 


RECENT SALES ON. THE PACIFIC *GOAS® 


1—30-ton to Dolley Varden Mines, Vancouver, B. C. 1—70-ton to Snow Creek Logging Co., Blyn, Wash 
1-—45-ton to Keystone Logging Co., Vancouver, B.C, 1—70-ton to Preston Mill Co., Preston, Wash. 
1-—45-ton to Leudinghaus Bros. Logging Co., Dryad, Wash. 1—70-ton to Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Co., Chemainus, B.C. 
eRe to Aimberland Tbh Cok, NCW W See eee BiG 1—70-ton to Rat Portage Lbr. Co., Vancouver, B.C. 
-50-ton to fea IP ortage Lbr. f 0., OOO BC. i—70-ton te San Joaquin © Mastecminy. eubeccs eam 
1—50-ton to Stetson-Post Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. ; a ‘ 
1—55-ton to Vancouver Lumber Co., Vancouver, B.C. 1—70-ton to Humbird Lbr. Co., Sand Point, Idaho. 
1—60-ton to Superior Portland Cement Co., Concrete, Wash 1—80-ton to Chinn Timber Co., Maple Falls, -Wash. 
1—60-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Melbourne, Wash. 
1—60-ton to Holmes Eureka Lbr. Co., Eureka, Calif. 1—80-ton to A. F. Coats Logging Co., Tillamook, Ore. 
1—70-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—80-ton to Discovery Bay Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 
1—70-tonto P. S. Saw Mills & Shingle Co., Concrete, Wasi 1—80-ton to The Whitney Company, Portland, Ore. 
1—80-ton to Webb Logging & Lbr. Co., Duckabush, Wash. 1—-85-ton to Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
1—80-ton to Samish Bay Logging Co., Blanchard, Wash. 1—-85-ton to Parker Bell Lumber Co., Pilchuck, Wash. 
1—80-ton to Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 1—55-ton to Deep River Logging Co., Deep River, Wash. 
1—80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern R. R., Auberry, Calif. 
1—70-ton to McCoy Loggie Timber Co., Deming, Wash. 1—80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
1—70-ton to Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Montesano, Wash. 


70-Ton for White Star Lumber Co. has just been Delivered 
Just Sold 70-Ton to Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 


WE ARE PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR THE 


LOCO OAKDEE | CLIMAX GEAR GREASE 


Electric Headlight Blow-off Valves The best Lubricant for all Geared Machines 


ORDER FROM OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


CLIMAX LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF CLIMAX MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 


623 Western Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. Phone Elliott 4876 D. M.MILLER,Manager 


VANCOUVER MACHINERY DEPOT, LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. F. B. MALLORY COMPANY, PORTLAND, ORE. 
E. S. SULLIVAN CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


B. C. Sales Representatives: 


Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE LOGGER 


REY a as Sally Rice pal sya weuneae Lae ttiat i “ : 


| Improved Skyline Drum 
Attachment for Washington 
Two Speed Yarding Engines 


Nowadays a skyline engine is indispensable in 
many logging operations. 

The above illustration shows an improved sky- 
line drum attachment recently developed by our 
company which can be attached to any of our stan- 
dard two speed yarding engines. This skyline drum 
attachment should not ‘be confused with the ordinary 
light and makeshift heel drum attachment. 


The Washington skyline drum attachment is of 
rugged construction throughout. It is compound 
geared and has ample power and brake for either 
tight line or slack line skyline operation. Through 
special gear design, drum shaft and skyline drum re- 
main stationary when held by brake or ratchet and 
pawl, even when engine is running, eliminating the 
cutting of drum bearings. 

Drum has extra heavy brake operated by steam 
cylinder, also compounded lever hand brakes and is 
equipped with heavy ratchet and pawl. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


WASHING ON 


ENGINES 


B. C. Sales Representatives: 


Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


EQUI 
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Progressive Firms 


like these prefer Marions 
because THEY EKNOW 
THAT 


Marion Quality 


and Service can be 
trusted. 


Logging firms in the 
Northwest owning and 
operating 


Model21 Marions 


Aloha Lumber Co. __...... 
oe ees Oloha, Wn. 


Bloedel, Stewart & 
Welch, Ltd. teas 
Bee ce Vancouve T, is, (Cr 

Buckley Logging Co. - 
Baie pases Buckley, W n. 

Capilano Timber Co. Ltd. 
ae Saas Vancouver, B.C 

Carlisle Pennell Lbr. Co. 
Sak eee Onalaska, Wn. 


Cascade Timber Co. __.. 
sae ee Reliance, Wn. 


Col ee 
Boaesa sae Stillwater, Wn. 


Clemons Logging Co. 
_...Montesanok, Wn. 
Danaher Lbr. Co. 5 
ear -Port Orchard, Wn. 
Dempsey Lbr. Co... 
_......Hamilton, Wn. 
Discovery Bay Log. Co. 


ee eee Seattle, Wn. 
Manley Moore br. Co. 
taeaee cee Fairfax, Wn. 


Mason County Log. Co. 
cee Bordeaux, W n. 

Merril & Ring Log. Co. 
eee eee Seattle, Wn. (2) 
North Bend Lbr. Co. ___.. 
et ee North Bend, Wn. 
Northwest Lbr. Co. __.... 
a ee es Kerriston, Wn. 
Phoenix TOSCO. 
ene eee Potlatch, Wn. 
Saddle Mountain Log. 


Saginaw Timber Co. oa 
Joeeentesee en Aberdeen, Wn. 
Silver Falls Tbr. Co. _.. 
-Silverton, Ore. (2) 
Simpson Logging Co. 


Sorte eee Shelton, Wn. 
M. BR. Smith Lbr. Co. _. 
.....-.Moclips, Wn. 

Sound Timber Co... 
: -Darrington, Wn. 


Snow Creek Log. Co. __... 
Pen aes Seattle, Wn. 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. 


.-----Lacoma, Wn. 
Sultan Ry. & Timber Co. 


SAE -Oso, Wn. 
Weea dels 
Weed, Cal 

Wood Br Iverson . 
_-Hobart, Wn. 


Many other logging 
firms own and operate 
other models of Mar- 
ion Shovels. 


Specially Designed for 
the Logger 


The Marion Model 21 ‘Loggers’ Special’’ is a shovel of out- 
standing importance to the logger. It will fit a greater var- 
iety of conditions, and is adaptable to more kinds of work, 
than any other power shovel on the market. It has larger 
boiler—with 50 per cent. more heating surface than standard 
shovel—-without increasing distance from center of rotation to 
end of cab; fire box is much larger and is arranged for burn- 
ing wood or coal; 20 ft. boom gives wider working range with 
higher dump and longer reach; four belt flexible ‘‘crawler’’ 
trucks are properly designed for traveling over rough ground, 
and are easily steered from the cab without manipulating jaw 
clutches and springs; 6-in. x 6-in. hoisting engines provide 
plenty of power for the hardest work. 


FOR TRACK MAINTENANCE — REMOVING 
SLIDES—KEEPING SIDE DITCHES OPEN 


Use the “21” as a railroad ditcher. Equipped in this manner, 
with special truck frame for low clearance, the ditcher op- 
erates on top of flat cars—or, if desired, directly on the rail- 
road track. Triple gauge trucks are provided for this pur- 
pose and it can be operated on standard gauge track 
(4ft. 814in.) or on 6ft. 614in. track, or on 7ft. 5in. track. 


Just printed, some new literature on this Model. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 


B. C. Sales Representatives: 


Let us send 


- MARION, 


Investigate 


The New Marion Gasoline-Electric Shovel 
FOR LOGGING RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
For the first time in the history of power shovel manu- 


facturing there is offered an electrified shovel—with 
gasoline engine power unit—built along standard steam 


shovel lines. 


HAVING THREE MOTOR DRIVE 


Which means that the hoisting, rotating and crowding 
units are separate and independent—each driven by 
their own electric motor—in the same manner as the 
steam shovel, and entirely different from previous 
single motor, friction controlled excavators. 


CONSIDER THE MANY ADVANTAGES OF THIS 
NEW TYPE 


Less fire risk. 

No fireman required. 

No boiler feed water to 
supply. 

Fast and flexible as a 
steam shovel. 

Will do anything a steam 
shovel can do. 


Can be operated at less 
cost. 

Engine cannot be stalled. 
No complicated and sensi- 
tive frictions to adjust. 
Can be handled by any op- 
erator familiar with a 

steam shovel. 


you copies of our latest bulletins. 


OHIO 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 

WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Headofce Beaumont Ave.,. MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


Sylvester Hand Car Engines 
will change your Hand Cars into Motor Cars 


JUST THE THING FOR TRANSPORTING MEN AND 
DOING LIGHT HAULING. 


BACKED BY YEARS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL RAILWAY SERVICE 


A Logging Camp is not Complete 
without One or More 


The old hand car 
is slow, expensive 
to operate and en- 
tirely out of date. 
Sylvester eduip- 
ped cars will pay 
for themselves in 
a short time. Use 
them to transport 
your men and do 
your light hauling. 
You will be sur- 
prised at the 
amount of work 
they will do. 


We manufacture 


Hand Car Engines—Motor Cars Built for Engine Drive— 
Section Hand Cars—Push Cars or Trailers—Gasoline and 
Oil Pumping Engines. 


Write for our Prices and Catalogue 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


WES TERN ‘LOMB ERM AN 


DEPENDABLE 


OWE 


eM a 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. &., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 
Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Coldia & McColloch CH 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


QUIPMENT 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 


VERY modern facility is employed 


E by our skilled chain makers to 


produce Link-Belt quality chains 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,). in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying — 
or power transmission. That is why many 
experienced users always specify Link-Belt 


Chains. 

And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
drive— every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 
for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 

Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 
Wellington and Peter Streets. 
0 St. Michael’s Lane 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Vancouver, B. C Fl illi 
Portland: 6 ee eee Link-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seattle_.......... -Belt Northwest Co., 820 lst Avenue South 
SES oT Sree s aaeeeeeeey, Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 
839 


The 
Logging 
Supply House 
of 
British 
Columbia 


“Gorilla” 


Ropes 
are 


Tough 
and 


Strong ae 
GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 
CANADA 


VANCOUVER 
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GOODHUE’S 
LEATHER 


BELTING 


| 
Sabet json 4 


DLAR'S <ox:0> 


GOODHUE Acme Waterproof Leather Belting. will solve the problem. 


GILT EDGE ROUND Leather Belting. > : 
Our standard range of sizes run 


from 8 to 84 inches in diameter. 
When occasion demands, we can 
provide larger diameters than 84 
inches. 


Round LEATHER BELTING 


The above illustration shows a 12- 
foot Culvert made especially for one 
of our customers. 


Lengths up to 40 ft. 


with specially designed coupling 
bands for assembling individual cul- 
verts into longer lengths than 40 
feet. We also manufacture Steel- 
crete, Metal Lath, Metal Roofing and 
Siding, Rib Fabric, Floor Tyle, ete. 


ROUND LEATHER BELTING on spools made from choicest 
Centre stock, firm and solid, thoroughly stretched, well rounded, 
full size. 


e “cc ” 
Put up on spools containing 100 to 500 feet. Write for Culvert Booklet “W.C. 


Stock sizes 4-in., 5/16-in., 3g-in. and %-in. 


Sole B. C. Agents 


Re PEDLAR. PEOPLE Zrzz 


ESTABLISHED 18 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Fleck Bros. Ltd. 


Mill, Mine and Marine Supplies 


Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont. and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
608 Tegler Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER: 318 Homer St. 


110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 


EVERYTHING IN SHEET: METAL 


GOODHUE Special Planer Belting. 0 matter what the size needed, 
GOODHUE Extra Quality Leather Belting. there is a Pedlar Culvert that 


RA 


Sea” oR 


—In a Thousand Mills throughout the World— 


WATEROUS EQUIPMENT 


More than three-quarters of a century have passed since the first Wat- 
erous machine was built. 


Since that time the name Waterous has become famous, not only 
throughout Canada, but in far off lands—India, Japan, New Zealand, 
Chili, Peru, South Africa, Roumania, Straits Settlements. In England 
during the Great War Waterous Circular Mills gave a performance 
that will live long in the memories of those who served with them in 
war work. Originally designed to cut 15,000 feet daily, some of these 
mills made records as high as 45,000 feet per ten hour day. 


The same capacity for hard service is built into every Waterous ma- 
chine, large or small. And because this is so, more people use Wat- 
erous machines than any other kind. 


Ask us for any information you desire. 


ol 


- Sore x 


NTFORD, ONTARIO,CANADA 


—— 
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All mechanism on 
Waterous Bandmills 
is enclosed within 
column; every part is 
accessible. The lower 
guide is extra high 
and opens instantly. 
The upper guide is 
absolutely rigid, non- 
breakable, water cool- 
ed. The wheel has ex- 
tra wide range of ad- 
justment. 


These and other 
points of superiority 
make the Waterous 
Bandmill your one 


best buy. 


_ THE WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS 
ve COMPANY LIMITED 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 
MOLSON’S BANK BLDG., VANCOUVER. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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to Turn the Cranks in a 


| | Safe Bright Light and P 
| “King of the Woods Jr” | 22% Prent gat ane Power 
| wy Lumber Camp 


eae ne PO 
Pe ae eee 


rain SN. 


STRONG POWERFUL DURABLE 


STRAT 


: DOES THE WORK OF TEN MEN 
; Designed Specially for B. C. Loggers 
Lp 4H. P. GUARANTEED—614 H.P. ACTUAL TEST 


Made in Vancouver by 
Camp 20, Blackwell Lumber Company, near Crystal 


Creek, Idaho. This camp consists of service car, cook 

Geo Cradock & Co bee CG Ltd house car and dining car. The bunk houses are all the 
@ ag a a a portable type, used exclusively by the Blackwell Lumber 

: Company. This camp is lighted with a Delco-Light 

GEO. S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 1456 plant and equipped with an automatic electric water 


system operated by Delco-Light. The barn, blacksmith 
175 CORDOVA ST. W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


shop and saw filer’s shack were also lighted from the 
same plant. 


AN INVESTMENT THAT SPELLS 
ECONOMY OF TIME AND LABOR— 
and gives a heap of comfort too! 


THE 


Think what an investment in Delco-Light would mean to your 
lumber camp. Consider the advantages offered you by hav- 
ing your own electric light—safe, cheap, and many times 
more efficient than lanterns and oil lamps. 


Then, too, Delco-Light will turn all the cranks for all the 


a jobs you now do by hand. Power to turn the grindstone, 

ey pump the water and send it anywhere you wish. 

7 You can’t know the convenience of Delco-Light until you 

is ; have learned all about it. A postcard will bring you further 
+ details, telling you all about the 25 styles and sizes of plants. a 
i There is a size to exactly fit you needs. , 
4 4 
Bol Write to-day for literature : 
e . f 
i and details i 
FY of our easy payment plan. f 
t Cost Per Foot of Rope or 

4 DISTRIBUTORS: 

i ? 

' f COST PER 1000 FT. OF LOGS e Bruce Robinson Electric re 
2 Vancouver ; 


TRY IT OUT WITH 


CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 
LOGGING ROPES 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) Ltd. 


GEO. Ss. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY, 1456 


175 CORDOVA ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Bruce Robinson Supplies 
Moose Jaw 


Bruce Robinson Distributors 
Calgary 


Breen Motor Company 


_ eee 


| 
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When awkward drives make transmission difficult or where heat or dampness shorten the life of 
_ ordinary belting, transmission experts advise the use of “P. M.S.” Belts. The unusual flexibility and 


_ the non-slip features insure perfect pulley contact and minimum power waste. Put your Conveyor 


and Transmission Belting Problems up to our experts. 


+ d —_ : brs. = om + eta ss * , Fe ae hu » 
7k =. eS - 3 _ are = . aes —— “ke gt 
e ere ? = ’ , ze ‘ eee a y= 5 
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Bee Power GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER LIMITED foneee 


| jig 
“| (“P.M.S-) | = 
“P.M.S.” PAPER MILL SPECIAL “P.M.S.” 
BELTS TORONTO — CANADA BELTS 


GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER, LTD. 


Mier ehiners of Mechanical Rubber Goods of all Descriptions 


HEAD OFFICES AND FACTORY TORONTO 


Branches in all leading cities of the Dominion 
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WM. KENNEDY & SONS 


LIMITED 


OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 
pS: 0.8 :6,0:0.0.8.0828,020.8.028,8.0.528. c¢MANUFACTURERS OF cececececececececececocstecececececacecececccs 


Pulleys, Gearing, Bridgetrees 


and other Transmission Machinery 


Des te igi. ok 


rete Senge 


ie et J 


- 


* Kennedy” Turbines 
Stoplog and Headgate Winches 


CRANE FITTINGS 


MALLEABLE —————————_ CAST IRON 


Make Tight Joints 


Our patterns for malleable and cast iron 
fittings include all the necessary sizes and 
shapes to meet all requirements. 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment 
and Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


Snir ac erycae oe CRANE CRANE-BENNETT 


HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG, SD | 
REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, LI M ITED r Head Office and Warehouse: | 
Bae HEAD OFFICE & WORKS LONDON, ENGLAND, | 
ST.JOHN,N.B, ,QUEBEC,SHERBROOKE, EB O ST CARS Gem Sales Offices: : 
EDMONTON, F i 
ite ate MONTREAL BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, : 
, . GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, | 
6a | 
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CANADIAN WILLAMETT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA OF 


illamette Logging Machinery 


DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF LOGGERS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 


SUPPLIES 


Our Products are sold f.o.b. 
Vancouver, avoiding all the W 
annoyances of freight, duty 


and exchange. 


tom 
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Tee eee eee 


CORDAGE 


Are You Using Perfection Brand — 
Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR AE | NA SA | | S : | 


LINE OF: CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. Made from the best JESSOP STEEL 


Let us quote you on 


Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 


LIMITED 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Selling Agents 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


Definite a 
Information Made in Vancouver 


INSERTED TOOTH HEAD SAWS 


o 
ye ee 


Have at your fingertips, every morning, 
definite information regarding projects, SHINGLE SAWS 
contemplated or under way, in the KNEE BOLTER SAWS 


{NSERTED TOOTH CUT-OFF SAWS. 


Honest and skilled workmanship by practical saw- 
makers of long experience. All work guaranteed. 


Building and 


Engineering Trades 


n Loan ~ 
" ep awn ne te ee m5 


Whether you sell material or service, your REPAIRING in all its branches. Cutting down, re-toothing, © 


subscription to the source of such compre- grinding, hammering and remilling all kinds of inserted tooth a 
hensive, reliable, and, above all, advance saws. Burnt saws retempered. 


information will be the best investment you i 
can make for your business. You will get Rietiges 
all the news regarding contracts in time 
to put your bid in. Don’t lost a sale be- 

cause you didn’t know about it. Write to- N t eo. 
day for full information. i 


/ JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager iy 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, LIMITED | Granville Island VANCOUVER, B.C. q 
5 325 Main Street 106 Winch Bldg. : fi 
: Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 
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Graffinberger Valves Never Wear Out 
They Wear “IN” 


and “NEVER LEAK’’ 


HE EASTERN & 
WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, of Portland, use 
forty-two Graffinberger 
valves on their trimmers and 
they are highly satisfied 


HE “GRAFFINBERG- 
ER” AIR & STEAM 
VALVES get away from the 
three-way plug or _ sleeve 
type and stop the wasting of 
air and steam, for the Graf- 


Double Action 4 5 tnt 

Se a Piaen finberger Valves are tight with them. A few of the oth- bbe a 2s Hast ae 

bene perc: from and operate without friction. ers who use them are: tached the GRAF- 2 
oO ends. For * FINBERGER with . 

skid lifts, niggers, Some of the special advan- Hammond Cedar Co., Port Hammond, cushioning plate. i 


kickers, power tages are 


amm« sate We can do this ; 
bolters, etc. Hammond Cedar Co., New West 


minster, B.C. with any cylinder. 
Weyernauser Mill B., Everett, Wash. 
Crown Lumber Co., Everett, Wash. 
Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 


Extra quick, snappy operation. Di- 
rect, positive action, easy to operate. 
Self- -closing, self-exhausting. Stand 


PATENTS PFNDING, up under the most constant use. Ai : _ 3 
expansion takes place outside of This is a cutaway Sen gene SEREUEEIE (leh Petia ATS aN fsa ors 
I valve and will not stick or freeze. control valve and . Bee ols js = 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. Positive air cushion. Pressure clos- illustrates man - Hastern Railway & Lumber Co., Cen- ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
= ing. The greater the pressure, the ner of construc- tralia, Wash. 
r] tighter the valve. : tion. Lebam Mill & Lumber Co., Lebam, 
| ‘ Wash. LP 
hie Z 2 | Made of bronze, very durable, : 
a9 . 
I. Write for our catalog ““W FREE OFFE Send us a spare cylinder and we will at- leak-proof. . Adaptable for cylin- i 
sm and mention this magazine. tach ‘one of our Graffinberger Trimmer ders of every description, for : 
Ie Valves, free of charge for the work, and send the Valve on hoists, overhead trimmers, _ Jump 5 
a. Let us know your special approval. It will be returned promptly. This will allow you saws, ; skid lifts, niggers, kickers, F 
ip 5 to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant. power bolters, shingle presses, i 
Ma , needs. Don’t delay. etc. j 


SIMONDS 


INSERTED TOOTH 


SAWS 


Greater economy and more production are results attained 
by mills that are equipped with SIMONDS INSERTED TOOTH SAWS. 

They are strong, sturdy, safe saws that cut fast and stand heavy feed. 
Made of high-grade steel, both plate and cutting points are the 
acme of saw efficiency. The teeth are interchangeable. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 


SIMONDS 


CANADA SAW CO., LTD. 


“THE SAW MAKERS” 


Montreal, Que. 
St. John, N.B. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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FOR NINETY-FOUR 
YEARS 


IN EVERY HOF © UNDER EVERY 
KIND OF SUPREME CLIMATIC 


TIMBER “=m CONDITION 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S OLDEST SAW MANUFACTURERS 
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D. K. McLAREN LIMITED 
Head Office and Factory Calgary, Alta Pie Hert is ee Me Mb Us a Gorman ’s Limited 

o Edmonton, Alta... een Gorman’s Limited 

351 St. James Street, Montreal Vancouver, B. C.......Gorman’s Limited, 1158 Homer St. 
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You can’t expect economical manufac- 
ture with an old style, leaky, delapidated 
boiler—and your profits must now come 
largely from economies in your plant. We 
make boilers of all types and styles and, in 
the light of our modern equipment and 25 
years of leadership—we can safely prom- 
ise you efficient, up-to-date designs—to 
suit the new Interprovincial Boiler Regula- 


tions—at rock bottom prices. 


National Hand-Operated Stokers 


Here is a new system, consisting of successive banks of grate bars, on 
a downward slope, operated by simple push rods from the front of the Coking Arch __ 
Boiler, that gives new and remarkable efficiency with waste and low : ee ee 

: : : Row of Pushers 

_ grade fuels and does away entirely with any need for expert stoking. ‘4 rig Besition 
_ The draft is always positive—with no dead corners or massed clinkers. \ 
, Combustion is complete, and smokeless. The National gives the same Row of pushers raised. \ arena: 
- results on plants up to 500 h.p. that you get from the large, costly Oster 
- automatic stoking systems. The National Hand-Operated Stoker is 
particularly adapted to waste wood fuel, and can be readily installed 
_ with new boilers, or underneath your present ones. Let us send you 
illustrated descriptive booklet. 


we Plate a 


i We Make a Large Line of Pulp Mill Machinery 


impels a ” Hook for 
ackel/ § i Cos” mano 
that has achieved a very solid reputation for improved features, and efficiency. : ee. —SSPusher Rod Durrap Rod 
Grinders, Deckers, Wet Machines, Flat Screens, Chippers, Diffusers, Digestors, Dump Plate : Ha & Dump Rod Ash Pit Door 
Tanks, Penstock and Plate work of all descriptions, Brass Castings. Arm Bearing Bar 


Dump Plate open Dead Plate 


Over 25 years’ 30 acre plant 


experience - modern facilities 


| 


Engineering and Machine Works of Canada, Limited 


i HALL MACHINERY CO., ca ange by ane BLDG., MONTREAL oe ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


\ 
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Vancouver Engineering Works Ltd. 


WILL TELL YOU: WHY 


V.E.W. STEEL CASTINGS PAY 


Every day broken cast iron parts come to our works to be replaced by Steel Castings 


AVOID COSTLY BREAKDOWNS 


The above locomotive had been through a wreck and was received by us practically as a pile of scrap iron, and 
was completely reconditioned by us. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LOCOMOTIVE REPAIRS 


SAWMILL REPAIRS LOGGING ENGINES BURNERS 
AND BOILERS AND TRUCKS AND STACKS 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


The Davidson Spark Arrestes 


Fully Approved by the Provincial Government Authorities 


BLACKSMITHS BUY YOUR SPARE 
PATTERNMAKERS PARTS FOR 

ENGINEERS LOGGING TRUCKS | — 
BOILERMAKERS FROM US ‘ 
STEEL, IRON WHY IMPORT THEM? | — 
and WE WILL SAVE YOU 
BRASS FOUNDERS MONEY ' 
LOGGING LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT CARS i 
: 
i 
VANCOUVER ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED 2 
519 6th AVE. WEST Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B.C. | 
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Tuts CONNECTED LOGGING CAR 


with Safety Appliances 
will Pay for Itself! 


Logging operators who use our CONNECTED LOGGING CARS 
WITH SAFETY APPLIANCES are finding it decidedly advan- 
tageous to operate their own rolling stock over main lines. ‘This 
car, as will be noted in the illustration, meets all Canadian safety 
requirements. 


The.cost of renting flat cars from the railroads would in three 
or four years pay for these new cars. If the logging operator buys 
such cars and uses them for that period he will still have pro- 
perty worth 65 per cent. of its value as a new car. 


This car possesses all the features which have proved satis- 
factory in our standard connected trucks for the past fourteen 
years, together with improvements that have been devised during 
those years. It is equipped with the “RAINIER” BUNK. 


WHAT ONE RAILROAD OFFICIAL SAYS: 


“Our general foreman states that the upkeep on these cars is of minor im- 
portance, considering the class of service to which they are subjected. The 
metal bunks on these cars gave us no trouble whatever and we are of the 
belief that they are the best log bunks on the market. 

“As previously indicated, we would recommend them to any railroad or logging 
company wanting cars for a class of service for which they were built, which 
would include most any kind of logging service in the Northwest, known as the 
heaviest, and causing more wear and tear on cars than in other territories 
where lighter logs are handled.”’ 


Pceane CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Offices: Alaska Building, Seattle, U.S.A. 
VANCOUVER EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, Canadian Agents. 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATION! 


When you make up your new Equipment List 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
OF COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE 


Tugaway’ 
GASOLINE LOGGING 


LOCOMOTIVE 


WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS, LTD. Oo NEw WestMinstER, B.c. 


Here’s a ““Tugaway”’ at work 
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The Resaw: A Producer 
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FRONT VIEW OF RESAW 
(Right Hand Machine) 
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The value of a Lumber Producing Machine hinges on QUALITY and COST PER 
THOUSAND. 

The low labor cost, accurate product and thin saw kerf of the Resaw are points 
worthy of consideration. 

On the “LONG” Resaw, the little things that give trouble, the bearings, saw guides, 
feed mechanism, have been the subjects of long study and experiment. We present 
a machine that is remarkably trouble proof. Ask for Bulletin 
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The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited | 
Orillia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 
Gormans, Limited 


Calgary & Edmonton 
MTT LLC LLC CLUE CLL CUCU 
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Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
{ 
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BLOWER KILN FAN “i 


HEADER COMPLETE FOR BLOWER KILN 
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LARGEST 
STOCK 
IN WEST 
AIR-COOLED BURNER BUILT FOR HUTCHINSON LUMBER OF RIVETTED 
COMPANY, OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA. SAWMILL CHAINS 


Walsh Construction Co. Ltd. 


GRANVILLE ISLAND, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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An Announcement of Special 


EVER in the history of logging in British Columbia has 
there been such a demand for economical, cost-reducing 
equipment as there is today. The Hall Deisel Engined 

Donkeys have made a name for themselves in 22 camps in 
B. C. as the most reliable and economical yarders. on the 
market. 

Being closely in touch with the logging industry at all 
times, we find there is an increasing demand for Hall Deisel 
Donkeys of a larger type than we are now manufacturing, 
and in order to meet the requirements of the industry we 
have in course of construction 


A New Double Cylinder 4-speed 
DEISEL DONKEY 


This machine will be on the market about October Ist, and will have 
many improved and exclusive features which it will be to your advantage to 
investigate fully before deciding on new equipment. 

It has a four-speed transmission which can be changed to any speed on 
Full Load without stopping. 

Carries 1,200 feet of 1 inch main line, and 4,000 feet of 14 inch haul- 
back line. 

Main drum speed from 30 feet to 300 feet per minute. Haul-back speed 
from 300 feet to 1,200 feet per minute. 

Running cost 9c per hour for fuel. Fire risk is totally eliminated. 

Water difficulties reduced to a minimum (about 8 gallons per day). 

Certified engineers, firemen, wood-buckers done away with. We can 
teach your man to run these machines in three hours. 

Compare the cost of operation per thousand feet yarded with any other 
log-hauling equipment. 


Made in B. C. by B. C. Workmen for B. C. Timber. 


wu: 


SIMS MARTIN COMPANY 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING . MACHINERY 
1221-25 ALBERNI STREET. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


a 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail !nterests of 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR SEPTEMBER—V ANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER NINE 
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GRANVILLE ISLAND VANCOUVER, B.C. 


| BELTING) | HOSE| | PACKING 


Manutacturers of Mechanical Rubber Goods of all Descriptions 


i 
; 4 
‘| GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER, LTD 
| 9 s if 

564 Yates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. ‘| 
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ugged Strength | 
McClary’s Algoma Range 


It is built purposely for the strenuous usage which camp life demands. 
Every exposed part is rigidly strengthened, the interior is clamped to- 
gether, corners re-inforced, and heavier material placed where the strain 
is greatest. Those in use bear testimony to the long life and definite satis- 
faction McClary’s Algoma Range gives, without exception, to every user. 


McClary’s Algoma is made in one simplified body style only, but with 
five different styles of cooking top. Top is all cast with steel body, all bolted 
and rivetted together, with joints sealed airtight with asbestos wool. A drop 
oven door and sets firmly, when open, on wrought iron supports. Choice of 
Ae ee three section cast-iron for wood or universal flat dump grates 

or coal. 


Linings in the “Firebox.” A special pocket extension at the back of 
the Firebox allows the use of wood 28 inches long. 


Oven—Smallest size 16 inches wide, largest 35 inches—choose yours 
today. 


M‘Clarys 


London, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N.B., Hamilton, 


T’s hardly possible to estimate the wearing abilities of this sturdy Range. 
Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton. 
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QUALITY 


MILL OWNERS, MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND FILERS 


Ever try to saw a log or board with a poor saw? 
Or—let us put the question differently—have you 
ever tried to do a job without the proper tools? 


The mill man who thinks he is saving money by 
putting off the purchase of an 


ATKINS can SAW 
QUALITY 
or Machine Knives, Saw Tools or Atkins-Coleman 


Feed Rollers—that fellow is figuring backwards; 
he’s not a money maker; he’s his own worst enemy. 


We are ready to furnish you with the proper 
Saws, “Sterling Quality”, also Machine Knives and 
Feed Rollers. They aren’t luxuries for the mill that 
needs them, but real necessities. Write nearest 
point for catalogue and prices. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Dimension - Shiplap 
Siding - Mixed Cars 
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LIMITED 


, | 
Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company | 
- ; > T. Se Manufacturers of : rE 
Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


Dominion-wide Sixty-Seven Years’ 
Organization Successful Experience 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Paid Up Capital and Reserves $14,250,000 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


Send 


your Enquiries 
to 


US 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Under the same Directorate and Management 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST 
COMPANY e 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve $1,140,000 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


Our experience and organization, with our reliability and strength, ensure 
safety and efficiency in the administration or management of Estates 
or Investments. 


Specialists in all branches of Trust Company Service.. Enquiries 


B. é geatied 
Quality Service CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING — | 
432 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER -]} 
INDUSTRIAL LUMBER CO. SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT | 
DEWAR’S WHARF VANCOUVER | : 
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Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. ' Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE ~— 


Se THMBER, 1922 WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


olden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Etc. 
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We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 
our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. 


Our stock is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 
Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


| Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


BE nadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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Our Service 
Breeds Business 


’ One car order gets same attention as 
the big Shipment. 


Quality 
Counts 


When years and hard wear are in the 


balance. 


We are supplying a fine stock of Pine, Fir, Larch, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock and practically every detail in Western wood and Mountain 
Stock, and are in a position to make immediate shipment. Our quotations and our service are unexcelled. Try us at once and you will 
be glad to try us again. 5 


Write, phone or wire for our prices—giving an idea of your specific needs. 


e 
We are exclusive agents for Birnie Domestic Drum- ° 
OA heller Coal for all household purposes in lump, stove rnie um er & Oa 0 
C: b 4 or nut. Also for Canmore steam semi-anthracite, e 
the most powerful of Canadian Steam Coal. ; 


LIMITE 
Wholesale Lumber & Coal. Calgary, Alta. 


Poles, 
Piling, 
Logs 


Fir, 
Cedar, 
Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


Capilano Timber Co. Lineeee 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


ORDERS 


are largely dependent on approaching 
your prospect at the right time. You 
can obtain full information regarding 
the right moment at which to put for- 
ward your estimates for 


Building & Engineering 


contracts through the service offered 
by MacLean Building Reports. They 
will give you news of the projects in 
which you are interested until they are 
duly completed. You will know when 


== 


tenders are called and _ contracts 
awarded, when to offer materials or 
service—in short, all the data you 
could wish for. 


MacLEAN BUILDING REPORTS, Limited 


325 Main Street 106 Winch Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS | 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
eye the following points: B 
Cedar Piling RAINY RIVER BEAUDETTE Poles, Ties 
SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. ; ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. | 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY Ss watt | 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


FALL REPAIRS “sorte sock’ 


LUMBER IS SLOW IN ARRIVING 


ee 
‘SEPTEMBER, 1922 


Be sure of having the stock your customers need, 
when they need it, by sending us your order now. 


The FOSS LUMBER CO. Limited 


(Established 1905) WINNIPEG, MAN. 


juve m=" |] Red Cedar 
| Campbell River Lumber Co. & h i n g [ es 


White Rock, B. C. and 


—— 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. B Ys U 2 | 


Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


| & S 
r “Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- | ing 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 
MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY QUICK SHIPMENTS 


| Westminster Mill 


i ft . Company 
706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 
R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


McLaren Lumber Company 


| , FI R TI M B E RS BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


OUR SPECIALTY Manufacturers of superior grades of 


Quick Cutting Orders Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 


C.P.R. Main Line Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited Our Specialty: ‘QUALITY and SERVICE” 
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TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DOUGLAS FIR|@ 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES - 


Fir—Spruce— Pine 
Red Cedar Shingles 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER 


A wire to us, gets results 


Timms, Phillips & Co., Ltd. 


Yorkshire Building - | VANCOUVER | 


Our Motto: ‘The Best of Its Kind.” Prompt Shipment 


Guaranteed. 


ENGELMANN WHITE 


: 

e e e f 
Daily Capacity UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED Superior t 
100,000 Feet S P R U C EF Manufacture if 
| 

LUMBER (Air Died) LATH § @ 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
aS. Manufacturers 


We manufacture both Eastern Specialties 
and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, 
to 12inches wideand - Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. | 


QUALITY _ HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE | | 
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WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


NORWAY PINE. --- WHITE PINE 


WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


So 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


~ THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 


Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR | 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT: 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. 


Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Se age ey et fee tet. t 
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Fir - - 


Flooring 
Ceiling 
Siding 
Finish 
Timbers up 
to 90 feet 


Est. 1888 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 

Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
Ltd. 


FIR 


DOUGLAS 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 


MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 
TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


Associated Mills Limited 


British Columbia : 


Vancouver - é 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


A. C. Huber Co., Edmonton, Alta. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 
Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


WESTERN HEMLOCK 


McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


SEPTEMBER, 1922. 
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Western Hemlock 


Besides operat- 


ing a 100,000 feet * 
capacity we pos- Shiplap 
sess a modernly Siding 
equipped planing : ‘. 
mill and door fac- Dimension 
tory, latter with ; 

capacity of 200 Boards 


doors per day. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Ladner Lumber Ltd. ‘ 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O.Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D. Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


/ 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


Misukactarees of 
DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
SGANT SIZED DIMEN: FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 
SION, ALSO DIMEN- 


SION AND BOARDS IN Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 
THE ROUGH. Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


in — ms Sahl) 


—————— eg 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Special Attention to 


Manufacture and 


Enables us to Give a Grading. Our Motto: 


Still Better Service “Quality First” 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE = HEMLOCK FINISH 


Representatives: 


CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary sek ears } Send in Your Enquiries 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg sabi 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 
EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading 
Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. 


Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


: QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 14 inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock : 


V. HYDE BAKER President. 


Ontario 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


FIR, CEDAR, 
PINE 


We are specially well 


equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


CASTLEGAR, B.C. | 


BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
1501 STANDARD BANK BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


OPERATIONS 
MYRTLE POINT, B. C. 
UNION BAY, B. C. 


SEATTLE OFFICE 
742 HENRY BUILDING 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


LOGGERS OF 


CEDAR FIR HEMLOCK 


C. D. McNAB, Manager. 


Baker Lumber Compan Limited 


WALDO, 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY | 


QUALITY 


High Grade Pine 
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Food that will satisfy 
Hungry Men—Homeward Bound 


HE day’s work is done and it’s a ten to one 
4 shot the majority of the men are thinking 
of what is what for chow. 


We can guess the steward and cook have some 
job keeping them satisfied. But then, think of the 
possibilities in different dishes made with milk! 


Hard to get it? Well, you need never be with- 
| out Trumilk—and Trumilk serves every pur- 
coh - pose of good pasteurized milk. That is all it is 

y —whole milk in powdered form. Milkstock is 
skimmed milk powder and answers every need 
for milk in cooking. 


There is no danger of loss through souring 
as you mix up only as much as you need and 
you will find either milk a distinct convenience. 
Write to us for information, prices and samples. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ont. 


319 Craig Street, W. St. John, N. B. 438 Main Street 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. MILKSTOCK—Order from your jobber or direct from us. 
pet British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver TRUMILK—Order direct from us. 
aT | 
fl 
A d. d to Your Pro fi t Ss OUR farmer customers must buy their fence and barb 


wire somewhere. What more logical place than 
where they buy the fence-posts and lumber. 


Wi tho ut Inc reasing As well as selling them the posts, you can sell them the 


fence itself, adding heavily to your turn-over without in- 


Ove rhea d | How 4 Se l [ creasing your overhead expense. 


ee Oneie YOU WILL DEVELOP 
MORE TRADE 


“IDEAL” Fence is a fence you may safely claim as the best. It is no 
stranger to the farmers of Canada—has been giving them A1 service 
for over 18. years. It is MADE right from the best materials in the 
most modern fence factory in the Dominion. We stand behind you in 
a guarantee on every rod. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR PLAN 


It’s no trouble to carry wire fence—no trouble to sell We have a definite plan of co-operation with dealers. 
or handle it—and a sale represents a worth-while sum. Write for prices and particulars. 


The Ideal Fence & Spring Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. WINNIPEG, MAN. Montreal, Que. 
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To Holders of Five Year 


5: per cent Canada’s 
Victory Bonds 


Issued in 1917 and Maturing lst December, 1922. 


CONVERSION PROPOSALS 


HE Minister of Finance offers to holders 

of these bonds who desire to continue 
their investment in Dominion of Canada se- 
curities the privilege of exchanging the ma- 
turing bonds for new bonds bearing 5% per 
cent. interest, payable half yearly, of either of 
the following classes: — 


(a) Five year bonds, dated Ist Novem- 
ber, 1922, to mature Ist November, 
1927. 


(b) Ten year bonds, dated 1st Novem- 
ber, 1922, to mature 1st November, 
1932. 


While the maturing bonds will carry. interest 
to Ist December, 1922, the new bonds will 
commence to earn interest from Ist November, 


1922, GIVING A BONUS OF A’ FULL 
MONTH’S INTEREST TO THOSE AVAIL- 
ING THEMSELVES OF THE CONVERSION 
PRIVILEGE. 


This offer is made to holders of the maturing 
bonds and is not open to other investors. The 
bonds to be issued under this proposal will be 
substantially of the same character as those 
which are maturing, except that the exemption 
from taxation does not apply to the new issue. 


Holders of the maturing bonds who wish to 


Dated at Ottawa, 8th August, 1922. 


; 


avail themselves of this conversion privilege 
should take their bonds AS EARLY AS POS- 
SIBLE, BUT NOT LATER THAN SEPTEM- 
BER 30th, to a Branch of any Chartered Bank 
in Canada and receive in exchange an official 
receipt for the bonds surrendered, containing 
an undertaking to deliver the corresponding 
bonds of the new issue. 


Holders of maturing fully registered bonds, 
interest payable by cheque from Ottawa, will 
receive their December 1 interest cheque as 
usual. Holders of coupon bonds will detach 
and retain the last unmatured coupon before 
surrendering the bond itself for conversion 
purposes. 


The surrendered bonds will be forwarded by 
banks to the Minister of Finance at Ottawa, 
where they will be exchanged for bonds of the 
new issue, in fully registered, or coupon re- 
gistered or coupon bearer form carrying inter- , 
est payable Ist May and Ist November of each 
year of .the duration of the loan, the first in- 
terest payment accruing and payable Ist May, 
1923. Bonds of the new issue will be sent to 
the banks for delivery immediately after the 
receipt of the surrendered bonds. 


The bonds of the maturing issue which are 
not converted under this proposal will be paid 
off in cash on the 1st December, 1922. 


W. S. FIELDING, 
Minister of Finance. 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


: H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
Phone Sey. 1545 508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 


eee econ cu. 


CEDAR FIR SPRUCE PINE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


_| ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Planing Mill Douglas F ir Modern Mill 


' Band Saw Equipment 
“Sines aeery Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade throushaut 


Drying Facilities Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Eburne Sawmills Limited Marpole, B. C. 


CRUISES ESTIMATES : Np TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS 


De Wolf & Ham 


Logging Engineers & Contractors 
Cranbrook, B.C. 


RAILWAYS 
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Lowest Rates 
Per Interested Reader 


UR Advertising Rates are the lowest in Canada 
per interested reader. We cannot interest every- 


body in our business papers, but we can guarantee 
that all our subscribers read our papers thoroughly 
and represent the highest possible percentage of 
buyers in that specific trade. 


_ An advertisement is only as good as the interest that 
. quality subscribers have in the publication in which 
it appears. 
When making your appropriation look into the facts 
a of circulation, both quantity and quality, the reader 


interest and the service that goes with an estab- 


lished Hugh C. MacLean Publication. 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications 


Canadian Woodworker 


Electrical News Western Contractor and Builder Furniture World 
Canada Lumberman Contract Record & Engineering Review Western Lumberman 
Footwear in Canada Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review Western Coal Review 


HEAD OFFICE: 345 WEST ADELAIDE STREET TORONTO 


oti2, Vancouver Chicago Montreal Winnipeg 
& B fa 

ou The largest publishers of technical papers in the British Empire, printing in Toronto, 
5, eS Winnipeg and Vancouver. Proprietors of MacLean Building Reports, Limited. 


WESTERN 


1922 


“Recognized Authority for Nineteen Years” 


P. 'T. CARRE, EDITOR 


am Published Monthly at Vancouver by 
| HUGH C. MACLEAN WESTERN LiMiTED 
VANCOUVER P. T. Carre, Manager, 106 Winch Bldg., WINNIPEG 
W. R. Kell, 302 Travellers’ Building, Vancouver. Subscription Price: $2 per year in advance; 
Winnipeg. F United States and foreign countries, $2.50 per 
Publishers also of year. Single copies, 20c. 


J. KR. Thompson, 349 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. Wadiesa \ialloveo unications, and make 
cheques, drafts, P.O. and express orders pay-. 
6 > 5 ble to the Hugh C. MacLean Western Limited. 
vk Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review. 2 

eee waphingtqn St. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 


G. G. Colvin, 119 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Montreal. Western Canada Coal Review. 


New York—296 Broadway, Phone: Worth 248. Western Canada Contractor. issue of any month, should reach the office of 
or publication not later than the fifth of the 
London, Eng.—3 Regent Street, S.W. MacLean Building Reports. month 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


25 ERR RT SE 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK | 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


« 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


LATH Rough and Dressed 
PICKETS FIR | 
MOULDINGS CEDAR - 
SHINGLES SPRUCE 
SPARS AND 


HEMLOCK | 
LUMBER — 
Fir Finish a Specialty 


LONG TIMBERS 
Furnished on Short 
Notice 


VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER.B.C. feeage 


OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 


706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. — | 


Our Air Dried Western Pine | 
and Larch Has No Superior _ | 


Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CoO., LTD. 


WYCLIFFE, B. C. 


Sales Agents: MCDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 
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i Wholesalers Korm Association 


: New Association to be Affiliated with Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association---R. P. Shannon, 
of R. P. Shannon Lumber Co. Ltd., Vancouver, President --- New Organization Will 


Mean Much to British Columbia Lumber Industry 


tions. 
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ciation. 
> 
2 
be 
fr H. K. Agnew. 
ee 
Pe the general affairs of the new Association: 
=, Trades Relations and Finance. 
le 
ie 
ls R. P. Shannon, President are as follows: 
ae’ Article 1. 
Sy 1. To promote and stimulate the business interests of the lumber 


aah 


trade generally and the interests therein of the members of the Associa- 
tion. 

ts 2. To encourage and promote the relations between the wholesale 
_ branch of the lumber industry and the manufacturing and retail branches 


i thereof and increase co-operation, good will and harmony in and. be- 


tween all branches of said lumber industry. 
| Mholesate lumber and shingle trade, and of grading and shipping rules 


3. To introduce and promote uniform customs and usages of the 
nd customs. 


2S al ifs) provide for the arbitration and adjustment of disputes and 
| controversies arising out of the conduct of the lumber and shingle trade 
and business. 

ha 5. To maintain and operate an inspection bureau or bureaus for the 
"inspection of Pacific Coast lumber, shingles and other forest products for 
| the benefit of members and the trade. 

6. To prescribe, through by-laws, or by rules and regulations ad- 
| opted by the board of directors, the eligibility and qualifications for 
“membership in the Association. 

x 7. To exercise any and all other powers or privileges not con- 
trary to law and incidental and proper for the accomplishment of any of 
_ the purposes hereinbefore mentioned. 

i - Article 2. 

'__ The principal place of business of the Association shall be at the 
_ City of Vancouver, Province of British Columbia. 


The formation on September Ist of the British Columbia Whole- 
salers Lumber and Shingle Association marks another milestone in the 
co-ordination of the varied interests surrounding the distribution, manu- 
facture and sale of British Columbia forest products. 
step forward towards the ultimate aim of stabilization of the lumber 
and shingle industry—it means<a still higher service to the retail dealer 
and ultimately to the consumer of lumber and shingles. 


For the past few months weekly luncheons have been held in Van- 
couver by the lumber and shingle wholesalers. 
Association is the culmination of the above get-together informal func- 
There grew out of these luncheons a spirit of co-operation that 
eventually sensed the need of a Wholesalers’ Lumber and Shingle Asso- 
At a special meeting of British Columbia lumber and shingle 
wholesalers on September Ist the following officers were elected : 


President, R. P. Shannon; Vice-President, R. H. Underhill; Secy- 
Treasurer, E. M. Dearing; Directors, W. B. Tomlinson, J. M. Allen, 


The following standing committees were also appointed to carry out 


1 
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It marks another 


The newly formed 


Membership, Arbitration, 


The objects and purpose for which the Association was organized 


R. H. Underhill, 


Vice-President 


Affiliation with P. C. S. A. 


Each member of the British Columbia Wholesalers’ Lumber and 
Shingle Association must affiliate with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation, an organization that has maintained an office in Vancouver for 
some time, and that has had for several years numbered among its 
membership many British Columbia lumber and shingle wholesalers. It 
was deemed advisable by the new Association to retain the services of 
the P. C. S. A. as such a large percentage of their members were either 
service subscribers or members. Also by the affiliation the members of 
the new Association would enjoy the service of all departments of the 


Pe SAA. 


The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, with head offices at Seattle, 
maintains many departments for the benefits of their members, includ- 
ing collection, freight claim, traffic and inspection departments. The 
varied services of “these departments are rendered to British Columbia 
members through their local offices in Vancouver. 


In 1920, through the collection department, over $360,000 was col- 
lected on slow and disputed accounts. Service is given by this depart- 
ment on underweights, overweights, arbitrary grade reductions, interest, 
discount and war tax. 


In the freight claim department shipping records are audited and 
collections made from railroads on overcharges overlooked. This de- 
partment also handles complaints before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The traffic department publishes the Lumbermen’s Freight 
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| Charter Members of the British Columba 


ALLEN-STOLTZE LUMBER CO. LTD. 


Fir, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


—s 


VANCOUVER, - = : BRITISH COLUMBIA 


COSMOPGEITAN 
Lumber Co. Ltd. 


720 ROGERS BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


COAST LUMBER AND 
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Federal Lumber Co. Ltd. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
VANCOUVER 


ONCE A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUSTOMER 


KAMEO SHINGLE CO. LTD. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


— 


P. O. Box 249 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PERKINS AND FEARMAN 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER - SHINGLES - LOGS 
422 METROPOLITAN BUILDING VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Shannon Service Means Real Service 


R. P. SHANNON LUMBER Co, 
PACIFIC BUILDING, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


“MERCHANDISERS OF BETTER LUMBER” 


ry 
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APEX LUMBER CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


W.: He CR Owe 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


811-12 METROPOLITAN BLDG. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


\ 


Hanbury Timber Products Ltd. — 


FACTORY LUMBER 


\ 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


) 


McGuire Lumber & Timber Co. Ltd. 
NORTHWEST BUILDING, VANCOUVER 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER PRODUCTS 


The Piercy Lumber Co. Ltd. — 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WINCH BUILDING - VANCOUVER ~ 


LIMITED 


Southern Alberta Lumber & Supply Co. 7 


~ 


EXPORT LUMBER 


SEATTLE, WASH "VANCOUVER, B. G. _ 
HENRY BUILDING PACIFIC BUILDINC 
ELLIOTT 4078 SEYMOUR 6217 
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Wholesalers Lumber and 


-\ 0. L. BOYNTON LUMBER CO. 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


SPECIALIZING IN 


= \ POLES AND PILES 


es. 1105 DOMINION BLDG. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


W. MARK DeCEW LUMBER COMPANY 


518 WINCH BUILDING, VANCOUVER B. C. 
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ae SPECIALIZING TO THE INDUSTRIAL TRADE IN 


WHITE AND WESTERN PINE, FIR AND CEDAR 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ARNOLD LUCAS, 
REGINA, SASK. 


| STOUT LUMBER Co. 
(a WINNIPEG, MAN. 


| aoe APS 
ng 3 AND SONS 
. LUMBER, SHINGLES, MOULDINGS 


) 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 


— MORSE LIMITED 


- 

\ es BRITISH COLUMBIA 

7 RED CEDAR:*SHINGLES 
e “ADANAG BRAND” 


BEVEL SIDING BUNGALOW SIDING 


ee ROGERS BLDG., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PROVINCIAL LUMBER CO. LTD. 


J. S. PATTERSON, MANAGER 


PACIFIC BUILDING, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


?  B. GC. LUMBER AND SHINGLES—RAIL AND CARGO SHIPMENTS 


_ TOMLINSON & MITCHELL 


912 YORKSHIRE BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 


WHOLESALERS OF COAST PRODUCTS. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
q OF LONG DIMENSION FOR U. S. 
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Shingle Association Ltd. 


Coast & Mountain Lumber Co. 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


RELIABLE STOCKS ONLY AND SERVICE 


/ 


PACIFIC BUILDING VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Edgecumbe-Newham Co., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA CEDAR SHINGLES 


P. O. Box 190 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Interprovincial Lumber Co. Ltd. 


STANDARD BANK BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


NORTHWEST SPRUCE CO. 


716 DOMINION BUILDING, VANCOUVER 


SPECIALIZING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA 


SUP. RYwae Ee 


Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency, 


LIMITED 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS. 
ALL B. C. LUMBER PRODUCTS AND SHINGLES. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. A. TOMPTE, 


McINTYRE BLOCK, 
WINNIPEG 


D. R. STONE, 
510 B 8TH STREET, 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


UNDERHILL LUMBER Co.,LTD. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


DOMINION BLDG. : - 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Rate Guide which quotes correct freight rates, routings and all up-to-date 
rules and regulations governing the movement of Pacific Coast lumber 
and shingles from Coast shipping points to all stations in United States 
and Canada. . 

The inspection department furnishes official inspection reports on 
Red Cedar Shingles reported off-grade in U. S. shipments. Inspectors 
can be sent to dealer’s yard when necessary but in most cases shipment 
is made of a few original unopened bundles of shingles to the Bureau at 
Minnesota Transfer where inspection is made by a shingle expert who 
furnishes a detailed report on grade and manufacture. A recommenda- 
tion as to amount of allowance justified is furnished by inspector if 
desired. 

The service subscriber to the P. C. S. A. receives many advantages 
through the service rendered. All bulletins issued by the Secretary’s 
department as well as the traffic department help him to keep abreast of 
the times and contain important information which every wholesaler 
should have. He also receives valuable credit information issued by the 
credit department. Special rates on collections and adjustments of ac- 
counts and freight claims are made. The special assistance rendered by 
the Minnesota Transfer department includes the passing reports on all 
shipments through the Transfer, the reconsignment of cars at that point 
and the placing in storage and transfer of shipments, etc. Besides above 
the service subscriber has the benefit of the arbitration of his contro- 
versies before the Arbitration Board of the Association. 


E. M. Dearing, Secy.-Treas. 


W. B. Tomlinson, Director 


Inspection Service in Canada 


The members of the British Columbia Wholesalers’ Lumber and 
Shingle Association have fully realized the importance of an inspection 
service in Canada. At the present time there is no. official reinspection 
service in the Dominion. It is the purpose of the new Association to 
have inspectors placed in Ontario and on the prairies. It will undoubt- 
edly do away with the unfortunate situation that has been prevalent so 
long and which has been a source of trouble to the wholesaler as well 
as the manufacturer. With an inspector within a few hours’ travel of 
any city in Ontario or Western Canada, the dealer who in the past has 
taken advantage of the seller by making unjust claims, will cease his 
unscrupulous methods. The reinspection service will, at the same time 
give ample protection to the dealer in seeing that his shipment of either 
lumber or shingles is up to grade and as ordered. 


The Arbitration Committee. 


The rapidly increasing popularity of arbitration in all lines of busi- 
ness during the past five years is really startling and goes to prove that 
business men are sick and tired of all the worry, expense and loss of 
time which inevitably follows litigation through the courts. It is also 
believed that the business man has a better chance to secure real justice 
by “placing his cards on the table” before an impartial group of men 
who understand the intricate details of the custom, ethics, terms, etc., 
pertaining to that particular business. Whether a man wins or loses in 
a lawsuit with a customer or a firm from whom he purchases goods, he 
generally feels like the countryman who was knocked down by an auto- 
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mobile. A stranger picked him up and asked “Are you hurt, my ~ 
friend?” “Well,” answered the farmer, “it ain’t done me no good.” 
The most influential and perhaps the most powerful organization in 
the country, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has now 
set up an arbitration tribunal within the Chamber itself for the purpose 
of making possible arbitration of disputes between members of the same 
commercial organizations and of different commercial organizations, and 
between business men of foreign countries and those in this country, — 
and they consider it the most important achievement of the National — 
Chamber in ten years. 


It was with these important facts before them that the British Col- 
umbia Wholesalers’ Lumber and Shingle Association, in drawing up 
their by-laws provided for an arbitration board. This committee will d 
arbitrate the business disputes of its members either with the retailer — 
or manufacturer. The committee will have a working knowledge of the ~ 
ordinary settlements of disputes between the buyer and seller, be- 
tween the manufacturer and wholesaler, through the arbitration cases 
that daily come before the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. The ~ 
facts of these disputes are furnished members of the new association as 
well as serving for guidance to the new arbitration board. ~ 


A Credit Service. ‘ 


A confidential report service will be furnished members of asso- 
ciation on Canadian accounts. Each member is required to forward to © 


n 


‘ 
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H. K. Agnew, Director J. M. Allen, Director 


| B 
s fs ¥ 
the Association secretary monthly a list of “past due” accounts on his — 
books. A further compilation of these accounts is made and a complete _ 
report is then furnished the members enabling a wholesaler to have a 
definite knowledge of the existing credit of the buyer in the British Col- 
umbia market. Arrangements have been completed whereby the Whole- 
sale Lumber Association at Winnipeg will exchange such information, — 
which will provide for a complete survey of the retail credit in the four 
Western provinces. 

A Service Organization. 


The British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Association is a fact. 
Tt will undoubtedly prove more,—a factor, inasmuch as there will ultim- 
ately come a closer relationship with the manufacturer, a truer know- 
ledge of each other’s problems and a broader vision of the working out 
of their many difficulties. The new Association will mean a still higher 
service in the merchandising of Britsh Columba forest products to the © 
trade. It will promote uniform customs through proper co-operation 
whether it be with its members or with the ultimate buyer of their 
products. It means the raising of the lumber and shingle wholesaler to 
a still higher plane and to better identify his place in the lumber world, — 
There is a wealth of advantage to every member of the lumber industry 
in this province, in the formation of a Wholesalers’ Association found 
in the fact that it forms another link in the chain of common endeavor 
of millman, logger, timber holder and wholesaler to wit; the promotion 
and sale of Douglas Fir and Red Cedar Shingles to the markets of the 
world, and the elimination of unfair prejudices and propaganda which 
is at present being spread against varied forest products by its com= 
petitors throughout America. . , 
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During times like these we contin- 
What is Your ually face the question as to whether it 
Opinion? is better to be on a strict cash basis or 
iW whether to do the same wide open credit 
_ business we have in times past. Some of the very best merchants in the 
country have decided to shut the credit doors completely and do busi- 
ness for cash and for cash only—and apparently they have gotten away 
with it. 
Be Tt ‘is mighty nice to lose all credit worries, and every time a sale 
is made to: know that the cash therefor is in the cash drawer. It’s 
grand to go home at night knowing that you have the ready money on 


hand to meet your bills—that some one else is not using it to buy new 
_ cars. Yes, that’s great stuff. 


“a But is it necessary to sell for cash and cash only to avoid these 

worries? 

@ Hundreds of other equally high class merchants say positively that 

hi 4 they have eliminated their credit troubles without refusing credit where 

credit is due. They claim when a man’s credit at the bank is good for 

so many hundred or thousand dollars, his credit of merchandise is good 
Por a proportionate amount if handled as the bankers handle it. 


No banker would loan money to a man who was a poor risk, nor 
_ without some definite understanding as to when the loan is to be paid. 


__ +~We claim that merchandise should be “loaned” on a like basis. 
__ Credit should be given to those who merit it and refused to those whose 
__ credit is not good. There should be a store policy widely advertised and 

understood in the community that all bills are due and payable in a cer- 
_ tain number of days. 


There should also be a definitely understood clause that after a cer- 
tain date interest will start—the same clause that a merchant has to 
agree to when he negotiates an overdraft with his banker. True, it 

needs backbone to initiate such a policy and to make it stick, but unless 

a retailer is in a position to conduct a charitable institution, he has to 
have backbone. 

_- Nothng is so sure and certain that our present ruinous policy of 
granting credit to all and sundry will have to come to a full stop 
_ before the West will get down to a stable businesslike basis. 


~e 


It is all very well, in these days, when 
every one feels that better business is 
just ahead of us, to be optimistic. But 
ae it is a fallacy to delude ourselves into 
the belief that business will be better simply because we think it will be. 
_ Continuous, intelligent effort is a brand of optimism that is required. 
We must face the fact that there is only one way to better business, 
__and that way is to go out and make it better. 


It is the man who is eternally on the job, using his best brains, 
_ energy and shoe leather—the man who is the business getter—that is the 
__ maker of better business. Every man who has a job to do should first 
see that he is doing that job, and if he has supervision over others, to see 
also that they do theirs. 


ey High sounding phrases and “soaring the eagle” line of blarney won’t 
_ get us anywhere. The wheels of industry and commerce will only 
_ begin to hum to the tune of prosperous times when we have in this 
_ country sufficient men who realize an individual responsibility which 
they owe to business. 


We have some distance to travel yet before we have reached a nor- 
' mal condition of business—when the factors of production, distribution 
| and consumption are all harmonized—but the quickest and surest way 
| to get there is for each to go to work, and then work some more. 


Keeping on 
the Job 


With the settlement of the coal strike 
Canada was just beginning to breathe 
freely again and now the rumblings of 
ae. the railroad difficulties is again heard 
_ in the land. No sooner is one trouble shelved for the time being than 
another one crops up. It makes one wonder just what labor leaders are 


ie Heads I Win, 
Tails You Lose. 
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after. They howl about “standards of living’ for union workers, and 
depress the standards of living for everyone else. They tell us that 
the unemployed should be provided for by the State, and scream if in- 
creased taxes are proposed. 


When business is good we are loudly informed that labor should 
be in on the profits of all industries, but when depression overclouds the 
country they won’t listen to reduced wages but prate of ‘standards of 
living’ and ‘living wage.’ 


If they strike they want to take the law: into their own hands, but 
object if the Government calls out troops to protect life and property. 
They quit work because of some real or fancied grievance, but want their 
full privileges restored when they choose to return to work. It is their 
free and natural right to strike when and how they please, but if men are 
hired to fill their places, such men become subjects of abuse and injury. 
Labor leaders insist upon the right to organize, but if employers do the 
same they are out to ‘break up the unions.’ 


If the aged and unemployed have claims on the State, as labor 
contends, has not the State claims upon labor? It does not seem to work 
that way. During the coal strike the miners did not admit any re- 
sponsibility to the State, which is the public. Their attitude was, we 
want certain concessions and unless we get them you fellows can freeze 
to death for all of us. 


Suppose a railroad istrike eventuates, would the men stand aside to 
permit the roads importing workers so that the general public could be 
fed, clothed and their homes heated? We rather imagine not. 


Yet labor leaders call upon the State—the people—to do this and 
that for labor, but if the State has to suffer, well, the main thing is 
‘win the strike,’ hang the State. 


There has to be give and take in these days. No one section of the 
public can impose its will upon the rest of the people. The public as a 
whole will only stand so much, as was seen in the case of the coal 
strike in Britain, when the whole nation mobilized to fight the strikers. 


Granting that labor leaders have the interests of their followers at 
heart, yet they must learn that the common interests of all the people 
come before the demands of an organized minroity, even in that minority 
does threaten to disorganize the commerce of the country. 


Are the Mountain Mills getting’ the 
most out of their larch? One is im- | 
mediately inclined to say “no,” parti- 
cularly those with up-to-date planing mill facilities and a manu facturing 
and sales department that work nicely together. 


. Mountain Larch 


The larch or tamarack log in B. C. has always been run along with 
the fir and the yard product of this log is invariably considered by the 
Sales Department as a “necessary evil.” Some may have overlooked the 
fact that as early as 1905 the Flathead Valley Mills of Montana found 
it to their interest to separate he clear, or what we now term “C & 
Better” both in S. G. and V. G. stock, and market it in the form of 
mouldings, casing and base. 


Larch mouldings was, is, and can be marketed in direct competition 
with cypress from the south, particularly for interior finish. True 
larch is a trifle heavier than cypress, but the more lustrous paint or var- 
nish job taken by larch, many times offsets any increased weight. The 
peculiar nature of’ the wood is such that it will take and retain any | 
finish imaginable to the highest type mahogany. Were the great possi- 
bilities of this wood as an interior finish systematically and earnestly 
brought to the attention of the retailer, and to the carpenter or con- 
tractor wishing to give something “just a little better” it is doubtful if 
the natural demand thus created could be met. In these days of rushing 
for the “dollar” in the form of our prairie orders for dimension, boards 
shiplap and timbers our manufacturers would do well to consider the 
larch log in the form of an asset rather than a liability, particularly those 
logs from the ‘lowlands of their logging operations, and instruct the saw- 
yers to pay more attention to the larch log while on the carriage with a 
view to getting all the clear 4 to 10-inch widths possible. This product 
separated from the regular run at the sorting table, carefully piled and 
thoroughly air dried, will prove an acceptable source of revenue little 
thought of by our Mountain Manufacturers. 
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Economic Use of By-Products in Lumber Line - 


Few Industries Absorb Large Quantities of Sawdust or Shavings--Many Articles Made from | 


' SEPTEMBER, 1922 _ 


Mill Waste but Not Commercially Profitable as Yet IE: 


This is the day of conservation when much is heard regarding 
thrift, increased production, the elimination of waste and the utiliza- 
tion of all by-products. Naturally attention is directed at the present 
time toward sawdust and shavings, and during the past few months there 
has come to the Western Lumberman suggestions, some practical and 
others theoretical, of what can be done with sawmill waste. 


It is easy to invent, speculate, weave fine theories and draw beau- 
tiful pictures, but it is another thing to put a proposition over successfully 
in both a commercial and financial sense. The latter is where the ham- 
mer strikes home and brings many of the visionary ones down to earth. 
However, a discussion of the subject of sawdust and its probable uses 
is both instructive and timely, and the subjoined opinions and corres- 
pondence will be read with not a little interest. 


Some of the Things Produced 


Much attention is devoted to the use of sawdust and planing mill 
chips on a commercial scale. Wm. B. Stokes, who is the specialist in 
charge of forest products exhibits of the Forest Products Laboratory 
of Canada, Montreal, says: “Some of the known uses of sawdust are: 


Fuel in furnaces and stoves; 
Fuel in gas producers; 
Briquettes ; 
Fire lighters ; 
Fur dressing ; 
Meat smoking; 
Absorbent on floors, in cuspidors, etc. ; 
Fire extinguisher ; 
Cleaning and drying agent for metals, eee Lets 
Bedding in stables ; 
Composition flooring, artificial wood, ete. ; 
Ethyl alcohol; 
Distillation and extraction ; 
Hardening and annealing of metals ; 
Packing of all kinds, bottles, canned goods, etc. ; 
Heat insulation in cars, ice houses, etc. ; 
Sound deadening in floors, (ues 
Shipment of meats; 
Shipment of grapes and other fruit; 
Manufacture of soaps; 
Manufacture of fertilizers; 
Packing of ice; 
Cement, mortars and plasters ; 
Burning clay products; 
Floor-sweeping compounds ; 
Manufacture of oxalic acid; 
Manufacture of carborundum and calcium carbide; 
Protection of fresh concrete from too rapid drying; 
Manufacture of illuminating gas; 
Manufacture of wood meal fodder; 
Manufacture of oatmeal wall paper ‘and velvet. wall papers ; 
Lettering on floral emblems ; 
Manufacture of dues; 
, Railroad signal rockets ; 
Medicinal purposes ; 
Stuffing pin cushions and dolls; 
Purification of gas; 
Composition paving blocks; 
Manufacture of fireworks; 
Circus rings; 
Dressing wounds ; 
Moth preventive; 
Coloring black clay pipes; 
Drying ink; 
Water-proofing mixtures ; 
Currying animals; 
Tanning extracts; 
Filtering medium; 
Manufacture of wood floor.” 


Continuing, Mr. Stokes says that they have not at the Laboratories 
in Montreal at present any division of lumber to investigate the possi- 
bilities of by-products of the wood-using industries. He does not know 
the names of any commercial plants where sawdust is economically 

utilized. 


In connection with the many uses to which sawdust is put, very [x 
few would absorb large quantities, and the majority of them could be — 
easily provided by the woodworking ‘plants in the cities where he 
product is consumed. © 


No Large Quantities Consumed _ ‘ a 
The question, however, is really one of the utilization of sawdust — 
in large lumber and joinery mills, and on this Mr, Stokes says: 


“In such cases a mechanical rather than a chemical process would — 
stand a better chance of success, the production of sugars and ethyl © | 
alcohol by hydrolysis and of acetic acid and methyl alcohol by distil- * 
lation being highly technical industries. Possibly the production of ‘ 
wood turpentine by partial carbonization of resinous wood wastes in- 
continuous rotary retorts and the briquetting of the residue for fuel 
might be sufficiently simple to be worked anywhere. ! 


“Tt is stated that the manufacture of fuel briquettes has been | cat-@ 
ried on for several years in Los Angeles. The distillation of hardwood 
waste from wood-working factories has been carried on by Seaman’s 
process in West Virginia. This process was developed experimentally — 
in Ottawa. Wood flour from a kiln-dried hardwood waste is being made ~ 
in Montreal and appears to find a ready sale both here and in the United 
States. rh 


Concluding Mr. Stokes says: “Until the lumber industry is suffi- 
ciently interested in the proper ‘utilization of a division of lumber in the > 
Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, such oe cannot be ade- 
quately investigated. 


Some interesting light is shed upon the use of sawdust in a com: 
munication from L. F. Hawley, in charge of the Section of Derived 
Products Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. The labora~ 
tories some time ago sent out a mimeographed circular, entitled, ‘Wood — 
Waste Symposium,’ which is an elaborate review of the possible uses 0 ; 
various kinds of wood waste. The article was by Rolf. Thelm, who is” 
in charge of the Commercial Extension, Forest Products Laboratory ai 
Madison. Mr. Thelm is also the author of another timely contribution 
on the “Briquetting of Sawdust.” a 


Various Processes of Distillation 


* 
In connection with the “Wood Waste Symposium,” which men- 
tions a large number of miscellaneous methods, by which sawdust can 
be used. Mr. Hawley says: As you will notice, most of the methods u 
cnly comparatively small amounts of sawdust and are generally those in 
which the sawdust is used without any further treatment. We can 
think of only one process which has been used successfully for working 
up large quantities of sawdust and other wood waste into a chemica 14 
product. Until recently there have been two plants in operation in. this: 
country for some time manufacturing ethyl alcohol from sawdust and 
other mill waste. We believe that one of these plants is no longer” in 
operation, but this is probably due to the fact that the sawmill was no 
longer furnishing sufficiently large and regular supplies of waste wood, 

The other plant has been in almost continuous operation since it wa 
built seven or eight years ago except for a period when the sawmill 
was rebuilding after being destroyed by fire. 
a 

There have been two recent attempts to use hardwood sawdust i 
destructive distillation processes for the manufacture of wood alcoho 
acetate of lime and charcoal. One of these plants never got to th 
stage of a complete commercial scale try-out and we believe that the i 
of introducing this process has had to be given up. The other plant 
made an unsuccessful attempt to operate a year or two ago and has 
since been modifying the apparatus and process in order to correct the 
faults which were developed in the commercial operation, ~ . 


One or two other processes have been suggested for distilling hards 
wood sawdust and at least one of these has been tried out on a semi- 
commercial scale, but we do not know of any case where hardwood 
sawdust is now being used commercially for destructive distillation. 4 


We are also sending you enclosed a mimeographed reprint of a 
article/on ; lite Briquetting of Sawdust,” which was written several | & 
years ago. Since that time we believe that the briquetting operations 
described in this circular have gone out of business and we do not know 
of any place where fuel briquets are now being manufactured from 1 
sawdust. 7 

Cattle Food from Sawdust. Bet 


oe the price of beef should drop if the new sawdust cattle food 
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‘described by a food chemist to his associates at Chicago comes into 
vogue. A representative of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin, reported that by the use of dilute sulphuric acid which was 
afterwards neutralized by lime, he was able to make a very satisfactory 
_provender for the lowly kine out of the waste of the buzzsaw. After 
the lime and acid have been eliminated there remains a soft bran-like 
food containing about 15 per cent. of water and rich in sugars. Three 
cows at the laboratory took this ligneous diet on trust, believing it to be 
grain, and not only did they fatten on it for three months, but gave 
‘more milk. The United States Department of Agriculture was so 
‘pleased with the experiments at Madison laboratory, which is under its 
jurisdiction, that it has given directions for thé repetition of the ex- 
‘periment on hundreds of cattle at various stations under its control 
throughout the United States. If the final tests are saisfactory any 
farmer who has a good woodlot need not worry over famine. 


Last week word came that a roofing company would shortly build 
an addition to its plant for the purpose of making wallboards from 
‘sawdust and magnecite. Then the papers are flooded with suggestions 
regarding the use of alcohol, and a correspondent from Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, says: “As an old naval officer, waste is very objectionable to me 
and I recently sent the following inquiry to a number of papers, 
O.—My attention is frequently arrested by what 
Bs seems to be an unpardonable waste, assuming that the 
product can be utilized. I mean the piles of sawdust in 
places where portable mills have been operated in the 
lumber woods, as well as at the large lumber mills on 
rivers. Could not this waste product be turned to ac- 
count by conversion into briquettes? A little coal tar or 
refuse petroleum and an inexpensive press could be made 
to add to the fuel supply, and if the now wasted hard and 
soft coal dust were added, a really valuable fuel should 
result. If anything like a favorable result came from a 
test, a portable press mill could no doubt be constructed 
and the owner able to operate in the many saw dust dis- 
tricts—A Subscriber. 


A Lady Thinks She Has Good Thing. 


A lady from Norwood, Winnipeg, Man., also conceived the idea 
of making profitable use of mill-waste. She writes as follows: “Would 
you be surprised at a woman trying a plan on fuel economy. Poverty 
is a good master, and I have come to the conclusion that there is too 
“much waste. I had some sawdust, also dust of coal, made into briquettes. 
I also formed some with sawdust, also sawdust wet with water of tar 
and baked them in a common baking pan in my slow oven and found 
hey burned well. There was a fine fire in the morning. I also put 
‘the dust of coal in sawdust loosely in my cooking stove and a very hot 
fire for baking resulied. If anyone will try this loosely and start it 
over a good fire, they will find good results. It is too bad there is such 
a waste of sawdust and if it could be converted into some such form as 
_ I have suggested, it would save fuel. If my suggestions were further 
tried out, I believe some good inventions would result, not a few of 
which would bring about some coal-saving plan.” 


¥ 


- Still others come, and the foregoing are just a few of the sugges- 
‘tions that are constantly coming to the Western Lumberman.” 


There is another suggestion going around. Workers employed 
where their hands are likely to get very greasy, usually insist that some 
provision be made for cleaning them. For this gasoline is often provided, 
_ but it constitutes a serious fire hazard, also it is sometimes injurious to 
_ the hands. One Ohio automobile plant gets around all this by provid- 
ing large cans of sawdust in the screw-machine department. Now 
when a worker has greasy or oily hands, he can simply take up a handful 
of sawdust and dry them off quite thoroughly. This sawdust does 
not have any injurious effects and, after the worker has cleaned his 
i hands, it can be used to absorb oil which has been spilled on the 
_ floor.—Factory. 


) 


‘ The Value of Timber By-Products. 


bs That the by-products of the saw mill will outvalue in the near 
_ future the finished lumber is the prediction of a Western timber au- 
thority as quoted in a recent issue of the Literary Digest. 

a 


“Only 40 per cent. of our cut timber is utilized; the rest is thrown 
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It has been predicted that the by-product distillates of wood, as 
wood and grain alcohol may sometimes equal other sawmill pro- 
ducts in value. Grain alcohol may be produced from any wood at 
relatively low cost, and by a process that yields other products of value 
as well. This may become a substitute for oil and gasoline in the opera- 
tion of engines for automobiles and automotive machinery. 

Tanning extracts are made mostly from the bark of oak and hem- 
lock. Turpentine comes from woods possessing necessary resinous 
content. In fact, practically every wood possesses important by-product 
possibilities that may be greatly increased by chemical experts. 

As chemical investigations advance, and new uses are found for 
wood waste, the percentage of waste will be steadily cut down. 


New Pulp and Paper Plant at Elko, B.C. 


The little town of Elko, B. C., on the Crow’s Nest line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, is a busy place these days through the activity 
surrounding the construction of the big $3,500,000 unit of the Wigwam 
Paper and Pulp Company’s plant at that point. McDougall & McNeill, 
of Calgary, have secured the contract for the construction of the huge 
plant and several hundred men will shortly commence work on same. 
It is stated that 1,000 to 1,400 men will be employed in the construction 
of the plant. Large bunk houses and cook houses are to be built, both 
on the site of the power dam and hydro-electric plant, as well as Phillips 
bridge, the actual site of the pulp and paper mills, situated eight miles 
southeast of Elko. The contractors expect to start active operations on 
October Ist. 


$200,000 Railway Line. 


The most important phase of this mammoth industrial undertaking, 
as pointed out by Mr. McDougall, was that it also involved the construc- 
tion of an eight-mile branch railway from Elko to the site of the plant 
at Phillips Bridge. This branch railway line was a nece-sary feature of 
the project, as it would be used after the mills were completed and in 
operation, to ship out the 100 to 400 tons of newsprint which the mills 
would be turning out daily. Mr. McDougall stated he had been informed 
on reliable authority that the Canadian Pacific and Great Northern rail- 
ways, both of which serve Elko, had agreed to build this branch as a 
joint undertaking. The C. P. R. would, of course, need running rights 
to handle the newsprint shipments which these mills will send to several 
big eastern Canadian papers, while the G. N. R. will be hauling many 
hundreds of tons weekly from the projected paper mills to the Chicago 
Tribune, New York, Kansas City and other leading American papers 
who are interested in the $13,500,000 syndicate to be known as the Wig- 
wam Pulp & Paper Company. 

The veteran Calgary contractor intimated that the construction of 
this branch line would cost at least $25,000 a mile—probably consider- 
ably more for several sections—which would mean an expenditure of 
more than $200,000 on the eight-mile branch. Engineers are now mak- 
ing the survey. 

Indicating the magnitude of the undertaking, Mr. McDougall in- 
timated that it would take the remainder of this year and all of 1923 to 
get the first unit of the pulp and paper plant completed and in operation. 
After that construction would be continued on the second unit, and then 
the third and fourth—for it had just lately been decided to install a 
fourth unit—until the plant was finished. That would take more than 
three years, and with each unit turning out an average of 100 tons of 
newsprint per day, the plant would be the largest of its kind in Western 
Canada. 

Mr. C. R. Ross, of Chicago, an eminent pulp and paper mill ex- 
pert, is to be the consulting engineer in charge of operations. 


The Idea Exchange 


Have you ever used any machinery or device which has 
saved you time or money? 

Have you ever invented a way of doing a part of your 
work quicker’? If you have we will pay regular rates for it. 

Your description should tell just how you saved time or 
money either by using machinery in a different way or by — 
short cuts in construction. ‘ 

Tell us clearly what methods were used before adopting 
your ‘time saver’ and how your new method turned the trick. 

Address the— 


EDITOR, WESTERN LUMBERMAN, 
106 Winch Building, Vancouver. 
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West Coast Hemlock 


A Wood for Many Uses Fast Coming Into Its Own---No Superior for Interior 
Finish---Eventually Prove One of British Columbia’s Most Popular Woods 
(By RALPH PLANT, Salesman Vancouver Lumber Co., Toronto) 


The characteristics of west coast hemlock are as yet known only 
to the few. Although rapidly increasing in use by lumber consumers: it 
has still an uphill road to travel before being considered, for average 
purposes, on an equality with its associate, Douglas fir. 


There can be no disputing the fact that it has suffered and is still 
suffering from its name. Prejudice exists naturally against the eastern 
species ‘of the wood and the same feeling of condemnation seems to 
have fallen upon west coast hemlock like the brand of Cain. 


However, by its own merits, coupled with the vision of a few west 
coast manufacturers who have realized its potentialities, it is slowly 
but surely attaining for itself a place of no small consideration in the 
lumber markets of Canada and the United States. 


To discuss briefly its intrinsic value is the purpose of this article. 


The estimated stand of west coast hemlock is in the neighborhood 
of one hundred and fifty-five billion feet B. M. 


Extending from the northern part of California it grows as far 
east as Idaho and as far north as Alaska. It is found usually in mixed 
stands with Douglas fir, red cedar and Sitka spruce. It predominates 
in certain districts of British Columbia, there finding soil and climate 
most suited to its growth and in this province it reaches its highest de- 
velopment in size, quality and texture. Rising straight and tall it 
reaches in height from 130 to 175 feet and in diameter two to five feet. 


Being a prolific seeder it multiplies rapidly in the humid climate of 
the Pacific slopes. For this reason it is ceriain in time to outdistance 
its competitors in use, for both fir and spruce require several more 
decades of growth than hemlock to reach marketable maturity. 


In its growth west coast hemlock is comparatively even throughout 
the entire tree. The cellular growth of the spring and summer wood is 
uniform and is not so contracted as in fir. This results in the texture 
being straight, firm and even. The fibres, although long, are relatively 
soft, which, together with its uniformity in texture, makes it easy to 
work and reduces splitting (which is often prevalent in other soft 
woods of the coast) to a minimum. This is why we find that west 
coast hemlock takes a soft, velvet finish. 


The superior inherent nature of west coast hemlock can easily be 
seen when we consider that it can be dried through the rapid kiln pro- 
cess much more satisfactorily and with less waste than other conifers. 


Probing with experimental analysis the United States Forestry 
Service have proved conclusively that west coast hemlock does not 
shrink to any greater extent than those woods which are its com- 
petitors. There is an erroneous impression prevalent that west coast 
hemlock will shrink to a greater proportion than other woods owing to 
its excessive moisture content. It must be remembered, however, that 
shrinkage does not occur until the moisture content drops below the 
point of fibre saturation. Any superfluous moisture, therefore, over and 
above this point, does not alter natural shrinkage. 


In strength west coast hemlock cannot be said to be on an equality 
with Douglas fir for Forestry Service tests have shown a difference of 
twelve per cent. in favor of the fir. This comparison was made with 
stock in a green condition. . Tests with air dried stock show up the 
hemlock much more favorably, which is proof of the fact that season- 
ing does not have as much weakening effect on west coast hemlock as on 
fir. The structural strength differences of the two woods is so insig- 
nificant in the ordinary sizes of dimension and timbers, etc., that it can 
be classed as unimportant and irrelevant. 


West coast hemlock can be classed as practically free from pitch. 
This is an attractive feature especially for finishing purposes. Resin 
cells in the wood are scattered to such a degree that the value of the 
wood is not affected. 


As has been proven by the nature of the wood, west coast hem- 
lock is relatively easy to work with very satisfactory results. Although 
porous to a degree it is at the same time firm in texture and hard enough 
to be readily worked and dressed to an exceedingly smooth finish which 
is susceptible to taking an excellent polish. Cut tangentially the grain 
is both attractive and regular in nature. There are many consumers, in 
fact, who much prefer the grain of west coast hemlock owing to the fin- 
ished effect being less harsh and contrasted than other woods of the 
coast. 


‘ther the idea be a new form of government or an attempt to communi- 
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-A Wood Unknow 


West coast hemlock is used in large quantities for box ee 
It also makes a good and very attractive half inch bevel siding. Prop- 
erly laid on comparatively dry sheathing and with a couple of good c 
of paint on its surface, west coast hemlock siding will stand the 
ages of time quite in pene on to fue other parts of the house 
building. 


In competition with Douglas fir and yellow pine in the u 
grades of flooring, ceiling, siding and finish, west coast hemlock q 
holds the place of equality. In the vertical or edge grain flooring it h 
been found to present as good a wearing surface as any of the 
Manufactured in flat grain flooring it is without doubt superior. — 
close, even texture of the wood, regularity of its growth, minimizes 
amount of “raised” and splintered grain somet:mes found to be an 
desirable characteristic of Douglas fir. 


As interior finish west coast hemlock is also coming into pron n- 
inence. Architects and carpenters have found the tendency to split in 
hemlock to be less than certain other woods of competitive value. Agai 
properly finished, a water-silk effect can be obtained which is both dt 


able and att cive 


In the lower grades of boards, dimension and shiplap west coast 
hemlock has for some time been recognized as being of great value and 
is frequently given preference over other woods. Where a good quality 
of sound lumber is desired it is particularly useful for it is smaller 
knotted than the fir or spruce and the grade obtained is more uniform 
throughout. Sawn and dressed to dimensional sizes it also is givir 
unquestioned satisfaction. Here again the smaller average knot 
strongly in its favor for a joist or scantling is no stronger than 
weakest knot. 


A fact worthy of note concerning this wood is that large railwa 
who are tremendous consumers of soft woods are recognizing the m 
of west coast hemlock. In the clear grades it is being sold often 
equal proportion to Douglas fir for car siding. As back-lining on b 
car doors the select grade of west coast hemlock furnishes excellent a 
permanent service. One of the large Canadian railways is at the pi 
sent time experimenting with West coast hemlock for car decking and 
it is generally expected that it will give utmost satisfaction. 


An analytical survey by the domestic buyer of west coast woo 
cannot but convince him that west coast hemlock is a wood worthy 
all that has been said about it. The value of any product is determin 
by its usefulness. It is results that count, both in the turnover by 3 the 
retailer and the satisfaction of the ultimate consumer, i, 


Pragmatism no longer exists within the boundaries ‘of Missouri 
From the north to the south pole we insist on “being shown.” 


cate with Mars, we are from Missouri. 
West coast hemlock qualifies! It has truly been described as 
wood with a potential future.” 


Saskatchewan Yard is Fire Damaged 


Fire,, which started in a garage at Stranraer, Sask., totally | 
stroyed several buildings in the town and did some damage to the Sect it 
ity Lumber Company’s yard at that point. ‘a7 


According to Mr. C. W. Nelson, the company’s agent there, the 
got a strong headway right from the start, the building in whic 
commenced being used as a storage for some 60 drums of gasoline 
oil, which shot flames ey 100 feet into the air when they 
ploded. 


The lumber yard was on the site ae the Rogers Lumber Co., 
chased by the Security some time ago. The lumber actually ca 
fire and only for a strong bucket brigade the loss would have been m 
heavier than it was. Both the office and shed had a narrow escap 
while the lime shed was smoking and only for a good supply of water 
would have gone up. “ig 


Fortunately the wind was in a favorable quarter. Had it ne 
the opposite direction Mr. Nelson says there would have been no chan 
to save anything, and practically the whole town would have been wit dd 
out. 
The origin of the fire is unknown, but i 1S believed to be due to fe 
lessness. 
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- Tragic Death of Major McLaurin 


Every branch of the British Columbia lumber industry 
is today mourning the tragic death of Major Claire 
McLaurin, who for the past two years has been in 
charge of the Jericho air station at Vancouver. 


In company with Mr. John R. Duncan, of the Vulcan 
Iron Works, Ltd., Vancouver, and A. L. Hartridge, me- 
chanician, Major McLaurin left the air station at noon 
on September 11th for Sumas, where Mr. Duncan had an 
appointment with Hon. Dr. J. H. King, in a machine 
which had just been overhauled. Shortly after they 
ascended a leak was discovered in the gas tank and 
Major McLaurin immediately started to descend. Some- 
thing evidently went wrong with the machine as it nose- 
dived straight for the shallows near Point Grey and 
about 200 yards from shore. Major McLaurin was evi- 
dently caught in the falling machinery and pinned under 
the wreck, his body being later found near the shore 
the next day. 


Mr. Duncan, who was strapped in his seat in the 
plane was released and floated to the surface where 
Hartridge seized him and held him above the water until 
help came. Both Mr. Duncan and Mr. Hartridge were 
‘rescued and brought to shore, the former dying at the 
General Hospital a few hours later from his injuries. 


Major McLaurin was in command of a seaplane sta- 
tion in the Isle of Wight during the war, his duties being 
to guard the British shores from the attacks of the Ger- 
man under-water craft. Later he was in command of 
the naval air station at Felixstone, England. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for his work 
against the German submarines. After the close of 
the war he was appointed to command the Jericho Air 
Station at Vancouver. 


According to Mr. Morgan Deane, secretary of the Air 
Board, the planes of the Jericho station have flown 
150,000 miles since that time without an accident. 
“Major McLaurin,” he said, ‘‘was an exceptionally care- 
ful and efficient airman. He personally flew more than 
400 hours around local waters His remarkable record 
of freedom from mishaps was due to his painstaking 
care to see that all was o.k. before a flight. An indica- 
tion of the immunity from accident which the Jericho 
Station has enjoyed under the direction of Major Mc- 
Laurin is revealed through one of his recent reports 
covering a period of nearly two years since the station 
was established. The report shows that nearly 1,000 
flights had been made without a single mishap or even 
one machine part lost. 


Major McLaurin’s work covered forestry reconnais- 
sance, photography and patrol, photographic survey, 
exploration, communication, demonstration and trans- 
portation, preventative reconnaissance, experimental 
flying and testing, geodetic survey work and customs 
patrol. 

He leaves to mourn his tragic death a little boy of 
four years. The boy’s mother, an English war bride, 
passed away during the influenza epidemic shortly after 
the return of the couple to Ottawa in 1918. 


Major McLaurin was 33 years of age and of Presby- 
terian faith. He leaves behind a host of friends who 
mourn the loss of a man possessed of all the dash and 
courage that characterized those men who found a field 
in aviation work. 
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Red Cedar Shingles and their Competitor 


Mass Meeting of Shingle Manufacturers, Loggers and 
Wholesalers Recently Held in Seattle to Raise 
Funds to Combat Anti-Shingle Propaganda | 


The shingle industry of the Pacific Northwest has at last got down 
to business in their fight with the Anti-Shingle propaganda that is at 
present being spread throughout America by the patent roofing interests. 
I. E. Case, president of the Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, on August 30th called a general meeting of shingle 
manufacturers, loggers, stumpage owners, machinery men and whole- 
salers which was held at the New Washington Hotel, Seattle, on Sep- 
tember 9th. The purpose of the meeting was to get immediate concerted 
action in the raising of funds to effectively combat the anti-shingle pro- 
paganda. 


The meeting, by the number in attendance, proved to be one of the 
largest gatherings of the shingle industry ever held on the Pacific 
Coast, more than 200 being present. 


Mr. Case, in calling the meeting to order, stated that the purpose of 
the session was to formulate some plan to fight anti-shingle bills and 
ordinances in legislatures and cities throughout the country. He stated 
that there was little doubt but what the patent roofing people were defi- 
nitely trying to stop the use of cedar shingles in every state by means of 
legislaion, and that their definite aim was to kill the red cedar shingle 
industry. Mr. Case spoke at length on the fact of the bringing into the 
campaign every branch of business that entered into the manufacture, 
raw production or sale of shingles. He emphasized that it was not an 
association fight, but one which interested the machinery man as well as 
the logger and the wholesaler as well as the manufacturer. 


The meeting was furnished with various exhibits posted around the 
room showing that one hundred and thirty-six cities had passed ordin- 
ances against cedar shingles and that nearly forty other ordinances were 
pending in other towns. Mr. Case attributed the origin of these ordin- 
ances to the patent roofing people. He further advised the meeting that 
state legislation excluding shingles had been passed in California, sub- 
ject to referendum; that in Ohio, Indiana and. Michigan similar legisla- 
tion was pending; and that Minnesota was already considering the pass- 
age of a state-wide exclusion law. It was the belief of Mr. Case that 
the National Board of Underwriters were being influenced by the patent 
roofing interests in the passing of such legislation, and he, in emphatic 
tones, told the meeting that the red cedar shingle industry had a strenuous 
fight ahead of them and that the fight meant their industrial existence. 


In the discussion that followed it was decided that immediate steps 
should be taken in a drive for funds, since the issue was so clear that 
every shingle man. realized the importance of quick action. Considerable 
discussion took place as to the proper assessment and the proportion of 
the industry to be signed up before the pledge would become effective, 
also the manner in which the money was to be extended and handled. 
It was’ shown at this meeting that $1,130,147.13 was spent last year by 
the patent roofing interests for advertising alone. 


J. A. Edgecumbe, of Vancouver, B. C., spoke to the meeting, assur- 
ing them that the British Columbia manufacturers would support the 
campaign in the same manner as they had always co-operated in the 
past. He requested that a definite amount be stipulated that would be 
expected from the shingle manufacturers and subsidiary interests in 
British Columbia, and gave assurance that it would have favorable con- 
sideration. A motion was made at first for a 5 per cent per thousand 
assessment, with an opportunity for loggers, wholesalers and supply men 
to contribute. Later it was modified to read a 3 cent assessment. Pre- 
vious to adjournment Mr. Case stated that the $4,000 subscription for the 
California fight would be forwarded at once. A central committee was 
named, whose duty will be to oranize the entire northwest, naming local 
committees to solicit pledges in all parts of the district. 


The central committee consists of E. E. Case, of the Raymond 
Shingle & Lumber Company, Raymond; D. M. Clough, Clough-Hartley 
Company, Everett, Wash., E. C. Miller, Grays Harbor Shingle Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash., William McMaster, McMaster Shingle Company, 
Seattle, Wash. The above represented the manufacturers. Tom Shields, 
Seattle manager of Simonds Saw Company, was appointed to represent 
the machinery interests. A logger will also be appointed to represent 
the logging interests, and a wholesaler for the wholesale interests. 


One of the largest booms of cedar logs ever put into the water 
along the West Coast of Vancouver Island was towed from the Gardiner 
Logging Camp near Clo-oose by the power boat Bonilla recently. The 
boom was 150 feet in length. The operations of the Gardiner Camp 
are being speeded up now before the winter weather sets in. | 
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Commons and Uppers on a Golf Course 


BOUT the meanest, hard boiled, most 
deceitful and unthinking man we know, 
associated with the shingle business in Brit- 
ish Columbia is Fred H. Lamar. We know 
he is mean, because he intrigued us into 
wasting four pints and a half of gasoline, 
tire depreciation to the amount of 8 per 
cent. on yearly gross upkeep, in travelling 
to the Burnaby golf course to witness the 
annual inter-rational dispute between a 

shingle and lumber manufacturers, timber 


number of loggers, 
brokers, exporters, wholesalers, et al, on an eighteen-hole course 


recently. We know he is “hard boiled’? when he would lead us 
into such a turmoiil of hitherto unknown celebrities in the golf 
world, and furthermore, we know that he is decidedly deceitful 
when he assured us that “never again would the precincts of Bur- 
quitlam witness such a galaxy of stars as would be seen in the 
“Lumbermen’s Golf Competition.”” We know whereof we speak, 
and to prove our accusation we have 133 sheets torn from our note 
book upon which is scribbled certain facts relative to the individual 
play of every member in that competition. We will some day 
have them inscribed in the official Hansard, when the complete 
history is written of the great and near-great men who were en- 
gaged in the lumber and golf business. 


That ever-evil designing mind of Fred Lamar’s was, we think, 
responsible for the golf competition which is at present drawing to 
a close. Twenty-seven noble men of industry were drawn away 
from their desks, where the bills of lading for millions of feet of 
our lumber and millions of our shingles pass daily, to participate in 
that ever-alluring game of golf. No one seemed to care whether 
British Columbia secured the Egyptian tie order or whether the new 
roof of the White House would be made of Red Cedar shingles or 
Warp & Co.’s ‘Petrified Slate.” All that was prevalent in their 
mind was how A. Hughes got such a high handicap. 


As a poor lumber paper scribe, who has only played one game 
of golf in his life, and that one for three holes, and with a sense 
of duty and accommodation to the congenial secretary of the Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, we went out to the golf course one day 
to witness that ‘“‘awe-inspiring spectacle” of lumbermen playing golf. 
Our first move upon arriving at the scene of battle, which in the 
end resulted in a massacre of golf balls, four hundred and sixty-two 
new words coined for Webster’s new 1923 dictionary, twenty-seven 
anatomies which later had to be treated at a Turkish bath house, 
was to pick out a shady spot at the ninth hole, and there witness 
for a time that delicate manipulation of the ball on the green by 
what we expected, the cleverest exponents of the game in this 
neck of British Columbia. Upon locating our shady nook, where we 
could gaze down upon the green and undulating plateau.in the 
direction of the eighth hole, we waited patiently for the first sight 
of the participants, with expectancy and with hope. 


Slowly emerging up a grade in the distance we had our first 
peek at one who had evidently just “gone over the top’—of a 
bunker. “Arrayed in magnificent attire, with retinue of many a 
knight and squire,’ as the poet might say, came W. B. Tomlinson, 
just after making a beautiful drive from the eighth tee of twenty- 
four feet and six inches. Now “W. B.” has done better—the golf 
records of a certain Winnipeg course prove it, but something hap- 
pened at this stage of the game which seemed a perfect alilbi. 
Just as he had measured his stroke to a fraction, and had balanced 
his two hundred and one pounds of avoirdupois to gain sufficient 
driving power to knock the ball into into Burnaby Lake; R. P. 
Shannon had to place the fly in the ointment by asking “W. B.” 
at that crucial monent, how it happened that he lost the Regina 
sidewalk contract. They approached the green, marching forward 
with all the poise of a Sarazen and the confidence of a Tilden, to 
within a few paces of where I rested beneath a Jack Pine. We had 
occasion just a second before to look at our Ingersol, which regis- 
tered 3.36 p.m. They putted and putted, and occasionally there 
arose on the stillness of the Indian summer afternoon, certain em- 
phatic words that we here refuse to repeat, and when a red breasted 
robin above us, which had lustily sung his song all afternoon, had 
flitted to a quieter, secluded and respectable nook, and when our 
watch registered 3.52 p.m. we chanced to look up and saw to our 


<p ee tO pis 


great surprise, two small white balls, both ten feet from the hole, 
which at 3.63 p.m. were officially deposited into their depths. 


And then piercing through the stillness of the hour came from 
down the valley, carried on the wings of the soft, perfumed-laden 
breeze, a voice that echoed ‘‘Hot Dog’”—and immediately we knew 


. that somewhere within a radius of seven miles was Charlie Gar- 


rett. ’Twas with tremor that we waited the next foursome, but our 
fear soon changed to awe, when we witnessed Charlie’s drive of 


397 yards .(we corroborate this distance by the official statement — 


of Charlie himself) which brought his ball within four feet of the 
hole. Great were the congratulations fostered upon this new star 
on the golf horizon, while they assembled on the green. “Only 


four feet, Charlie, you’ll hole out in two,” said Heatherington. © 


“Sure,” replied the Geranium, that’s what Dave Black and I always 
do this in.” Well, what’s the use of being nasty or personal in an 
article such as this. All we will say is that WE found Charlie’s 
ball afterward down by the drinking fountain, and it’s none of our 
business if they allowed him to count a six on that hole. 


We have often wondered what kind of golf they play in India. 
H. R. MacMillan has spent considerable time in that tropical zone 
and has brought back to this country a new brand and style known 
as “Tree” golf. The natives of India, we are told, excel at their 
great native pastime. When in the density of the jungle in search 
of panthers, man-eating gorillas, tigers, etc., hunters are equipped 
with golf sticks, clubs and a considerable number of balls. When 
they have spotted Mr. Tiger resting comfortably on a top-most 
limb of a teakwood tree, they retreat for several yards to an open 
space and there tee-up their ball, and with precisive aim they 
knock it in the direction of the tiger, and it is said that hardly 
ever does the native fail to either blind the animal or render him 
unconscious from the blow of the golf ball. “H. R.” has spent 
many years perfecting this shot upon the wild beasts of the Indian 
jungles. A true exhibition was given on the Burnaby greens in the 
afternoon before all and sundry, of the new game of “Tree Golf.” 
Driving off of the fifth hole, with uncanny dexterity and aim, his 
first shot went straight for the Jack Pine under which we held our 
lone look-out. We know that in future we will be out in the open. 


As we look back over those two hours we sat beneath the Jack 
Pine at the ninth hole, filled with wonder, surprise, disgust and be- 
wilderment, we see in our visions a world of moods. There was R. 
P. Shannon, the philosophic golfer, explaining with all the air of an 
Edison, the reason for his “‘slice’”’ on the fourth hole, his drive into 
the bunker on the sixth, and why he happened to ‘‘top” his ball on 
the twelfth. There was Fred Lamar, with a brand new golfing suit, 


bought direct out of Eaton’s catalogue, “timing” every shot with ~ 
Fred spent days previously to the competition with — 


his wrist watch. 
an algebra book figuring scientifically the proper timing of an 
“approach shot.”’ He has read from cover to cover, ‘“How I Holed 


Out in One,” written by Peter Popofsky, the only British Columbia © 


shingle weaver who ever accomplished this feat without the aid of 
a knee bolter caddie. There was J. S. Patterson, that methodical 
golf expert, who, the critics and those ‘‘in the know”’ say, is after 
George Luderus’s cup for a fern bowl for his wife. Then there was 
Brook Tomlinson, son of the celebrated W. B. Tomlinson, the latter 
a wholesale lumberman famed for shooting canvas backed ducks 
on Manitoba Lakes, but not for golf. Tomlinson, Jr., also craves 
the “Luderus Cup.” As a suggestion, we would recommend that 
the competition be closed at once, and the cup delivered to young 


Tomlinson with compliments to the bride, and labeled “‘From a — -, 


Bunch of Runner-Ups.” 


We found on that day the champion pair of conversational 
golfers in Alex. Hendry and Jim Black. Each tried to talk the 
other “out of his shot.” H. J. Mackin couldn’t get going—someone 
was mean enough to advise him on the twelfth hole that the B. C. 
mills had lost the Montreal Harbor Board timber order. Then 
there was Bruce Farris, who had trained diligently for three weeks 
on buttermilk and therefore his game went ‘‘sour.” To add further 
spice to the game, we witnessed the erratic drives of the two 
southpaws in L.’S. Challacombe and A. L. Hughes. W. J. Van 
Dusen, H. R. MacMillan and Percy Sills incorporated a side game 


into the regular contest, which seemed to create considerable ex- - 


citement at each hole. The judge of the game allowed no gambling. 
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' but the above trio played for the golf balls on each hole, and we 
noticed Percy Sills leaning heavily to port on the way to the club 
house. We heard him say after the game that he had a supply of 
balls for the next year. 


_The oft-heard-of and widely known game of ‘African Golf’ 
was indulged in by Messrs. Tomlinson, Hendry, Challacombe and 
Black to settle a double tie score. As Bill Harvey said, ‘Alex. 
- Hendry shook a mean roll.” 


’T was 
We are today 
Firstly, that there are a number of men 
| _ in the lumber and shingle industry who are making a bigger success 
} ot selling lumber than playing golf. Secondly, that “long on No. 
2”? doesn’t have anything to do with being “‘four short on No. 3.” 
Thirdly, that George Luderus, of the Simonds Canada Saw Co. Ltd., 


We will long remember the charm of the ‘‘ninth hole.” 
a pleasant day for the red-breasted robin and us. 
convinced of many facts. 


LUMBERMAN 


and George Pettapiece, of George Cradock Co. Ltd., deserve con- 
-siderable praise for the two handsome cups they have donated, 
_ which are being contested for by ‘‘Lamar’s Loyal Legion of Loafing 
Lumbermen.” Fourthly, if the man who is runner-up in “A”’ flight 
ealls at the editor’s office any day, we will provide him with full 
information on how Charlie Garrett changed the figure 9 to a 6 on 
his score card, and furthermore we will show the proof. 


The battle still wages—the dogs of war of the golf field are 
nearing the finals. Who will carry off the honors? Who will wear 
upon his brow the Douglas Fir and Red Cedar wreath of fame? We 
should worry who it is. The only satisfaction we got out of one 
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Forest Branch Collections Month of August, 1922 


= s 
Timber Licences: 


Merete ee $115,437.49 
Tai is STUB SCs i ose 45.00 

= Penalty OES OE pe NE eee 6,699.04 
i, $122,181.53 
Bemadioeeers Wicence Fees 0... 625.00 
Timber Leases: 
ee $ 2,056.92 
EMFItISeT TEES Nie 8 ed 5.00 
Be ferest Of LEdSeS 2. ik eee 97 
3s — 2,062.89 
14 imber Sales: 

RR Es $ 1,076.82 
SS le a I a 26,598.37 

TG Ss) ee DEAN geen Sonat «On Read eee oes 338.60 

s (et FS EAA 170.62 
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Beemer Royalty $109,773.18 

Meeterebees Te a 170.44 

Memescaline Expenses 2-2-0 ee 41.36 

GD <n 11,644.88 

Beitcepacsienalty iba 3,010.79 
4 124,640.65 
EE SSS Sa a 397.59 
SSG TS BSS Us vee ne ee nee eee 231.28 
¢ $278,323.35 
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i orest Protection Fund: 


Timber Licences $ 13,734.11 


Medici ee 205.32 
Meter Leases: ee 298.40 
Coil rear al BE iss eee 1,779.92 


ae ee SS Olas 
Scaling Fund Collections 12,711.98 
Refund to Votes 657.11 


ue: 


_ ett dine to a recent report of the National Federation of Home 
Builders of London, Eng., the cost of building in England is still 125 
‘cent. over 1914 figures, and the prospect of a further substantial 
duction is remote. 
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day’s ‘‘qualifying round” was the song of a robin. Perhaps when 
Fred Lamar reads this he will challenge us to a duel on top of the 
Lions with snow balls. That’s what would make us happy. 


The following is a complete list of the participants in the 1922 
Lumbermen’s Golf Competition: J. Alex. Hendry, Jas. Black, H. J. 
Mackin, Bruce Farris, J. S. Patterson, A. L. Hughes, W. B. Tom- 
linson, J. A. Ward Bell, L. S. Challacombe, H. H. Jones, R. P. 
Shannon, H. H. Hetherington, Robt. Abernethy, W. H. Crowe, 
H. K. Agnew, C. McRae, L. X. Kohlman, J. S. Emerson, H. R. Mac- 
Millan, P. T. Lyford, W. J. VanDusen, P. G. Sills, W. W. Harvey, 
Fred H. Lamar, C. E. Garrett, Martin Murphy, B. W. Tomlinson, jr., 
W. L. Keate. 


Some may say we have a poor vision of the merits surrounding 
a golf competition, wherein practically every branch of the lumber 
industry is represented. Some may say that it bears good fruit of 
mutual understanding—that even while traversing the green turf 
of a golf course, a sense of closer co-operation, a wider and truer 
viewpoint of the “other fellow’s” troubles may develop—that the 
solution of problems that every day confront the British Columbia 
lumber, logging and shingle industry, might find the birth and 
origin even at the “19th hole.’’? Some may say this, and we would 
be the last to prove it not so. 


Water Borne Export 
Loaded at Vancouver, B. C. 


Feet 
Aq abidsMigitie es) ian hw ee hcroe 52,977 Japan. 
DOR VAC TO iat lle Ua Oey ee eal ae RIPE ae 191,807 Japan. 
Recnitida gece Tee ar eae Sy 30,065 Jamaica, B. W. I. 
BietnsteraeyE Olnson, «ares eke es 249,407 Atlantic Seaboard (U.S.) 
GrraceriDollaie yes oct eB 08, whi 23,106 China 
akata, Wait be: 22) oe ak en eee 321,169 Japan 
Woche Keatininewe cee tek dP hy 35,108 United Kingdom 
Niatcitang Wee No eee es nt de ee 7,173 Japan 
Shidziokal(Miari. £5 sews Vents Ee 60,899 Japan 
Siberian ince yt: ce! ve epee ee | 129,239 United Kingdom 
Canadian, yirarellen ia sak lke nic 627,366 Australia 
Camacdianvokravellbets: (ans musts yigs.) 2) 192,843 New Zealand 
NW iciiniutiay eet. ak wntar, Nyy hal Xie dia he 53,025 Australia 
WViantkemialialyrntt wick tee ce ile 2, 382,297 New Zealand 
NVaeriveatae taal baer Ae ae Net 8,340 Australia 
Canadian wane Olt oat aye Nh 441,234 Japan 
2,806,115 
Loaded at Chemainus, B. C. 
Canadian si sayellerc <7) (orp iad 351,311 Australia 
Canadian Winner? sass Bae eh 317,154 Japan 
Canadian. Waitnete o= Vos ee ee 496,050 China 
1,164,515 
Loaded at Genoa Bay, B. C. 
Canadian |) naveller J. sie a Sore 693,825 Australia 
Canladtant, Winter, e724 Ae Li oe 436,291 Japan 
1,130,116 
Loaded at Nanoose Bay, B. C. 
Pantediany » WN diner Te ve Shae Le a! 1,062,157 Japan) 
Summary 
Feet 
HATA Rite Pate SU Batts ee eee hie elt eG 2,890,861 
Ass trata ete a. HG TSA PEL Tee a A AT 1,733,867 
eae Za ET TAD Aare eh RIOR gaeON Pe cane RSs ek CE aN 575,140 
Ginn aie peas Bre ie 3 8 Cs Se he 519,156 
Dirirbeceeircn ee me wee ar ee 249,467 
Winkiediimerdompnes se i ah a ee we 164,347 
RI Viee tel cremate ete Ot ee A 30,065 
6,162,903 
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Japan in the Market Again 


Australia and Japan are buying practically all the lumber exported 
from Vancouver Island mills at this writing. Japan, it will be recalled, 
rushed into the market early in the year with huge orders which started 
many idle saws buzzing again, but as a result of “domestic financial con- 


ditions, was forced to stop buying in the early summer. This had been 
expected by Island lumbermen in touch with the Japanese situation 
and it was feared for a time that a financial panic in Japan about the 
middle of the summer would spoil the Japanese market for some time. 
By policies of thrift and economy, however, Japan has averted and now 
is eating into the Pacific Coast lumber market again. Heavy buying 
started in the latter part of August and early in September and, lum- 
bermen expect, will continue to grow until November anyway. Ad- 
vance in the price of Jap squares, of course, will hinder this move- 
ment somewhat, but the Japanese market is absorbing a large part of 
the Island’s lumber output. 

Australia also is taking large quantities of lumber now, so that be- 
tween Australia and Japan Island export mills have about all they can 
take care of. The Atlantic seaboard, of course, is in. the market for 
enormous lumber shipments, but most of this business is moving out of 
Vancouver. In fact, the demand for lumber in the Eastern States is 
absolutely phenomenal now, and American concerns which are inter- 
ested in Islalnd operations are attempting to prevent a run-away market 
now. Eastern demands are caused by building booms in many states. 


Companies which maintain retail yards on the Prairies are busy 
now balancing their stocks which are badlly depleted. While this 
year’s crop will be a bumper one, Island lumbermen are not counting 
upon a very active Prairie market this year. Collections on the Prairies 
are bad at present and doubtless will not improve until the farmers begin 
to get returns for their crops. Rail shipments to the United States, of 
course, are crippled by the American rail and coal strikes and the con- 
sequent shortage of cars. This condition is expected to prevail for some 
time as the United States will want all the cars it can get to carry coal 
to fill up stocks depleted by the coal strike and to transport the fall 
grain crop. 


Scarcity of Labor 


Vancouver Island logging camps are experiencing considerable 
difficulty in securing loggers to carry on their operations. In fact, some 
companies’ plans for increased operations were abandoned owing to the 
shortage of labor. Camps about Campbell River have been particularly 
unfortunate in this respect. Two or three of the Campbell River camps 
have tried repeatedly to get men from Vancouver and Victoria but 
without success. One of the largest companies on the Island decided to 
open a new side at one of its camps, but had to abandon its plan because 
it could not secure men to operate the new machinery. Often loggers 
picked up in the larger cities are useless when they get in the woods, 
loggers complain. 

Employment Bureau officials report they cannot fill all the jobs 
offering in the logging camps and other industries just now. There is 
work for everyone who wants it, they declare, but there are still men 
who prefer to hang about the cities to earning a living in the woods. 


Pacific Great Eastern Problem 


Lumber mills served by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway are 
threatened with the loss of their transportation facilities and develop- 
ment of timber resources tributary to the Government-owned line may 
be blocked by the probable decision of the British Columbia Legislature 


to abandon that stretch of the railway from Clinton south to Soe 


The suggestion, broached at the legislature’s last session that the 
southern portion of the line be scrapped and a new link be constructed 
from Clinton over to Ashcroft is advanced again by three experts em- 
ployed by the Government to provide a method of making the P.G.E. 
pay. Abandonment of the Clinton-Squamish section is so strongly fayv- 
ored by all three experts and by a number of members of the Legislature i 
that it is expected in Victoria now that this plan will be put into effect. 
The P. G. E. problem will be put squarely up to the legislators as soon 
as they meet, which probably will be in October, and politicians at the 
Capital are inclined to think that the unproductive southern stretch of t 
railway will be scrapped. 

If this is done mills which use the P. G. E. to ship out lara 
to tide water may be put out of existence. It is suggested by the inves- ‘ 
tigation experts that these mills should buy a portion of the line and 
operate it, but that this is financially possible has yet to be shown. 
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The P. G. E. problem and the action of the Legislature upon it 
affects the lumber industry to a greater extent than this, however. It a 
has been suggested in the experts’ reports that the whole line should he : 
scrapped. If this were done, of course, development of all timber 
tributary to the line would be held up indefinitely. 


As set forth in the report of J. G. Sullivan, Chief Engineer af the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the reasons for scrapping the P. 
G. E. from Squamish north to Clinton and so cutting off lumber mills, 
along the line from their only transportation route, are: S 


“The non-productive nature of the country for a distance of over 
100 mites south of Clinton on the present line. 
“The cost of operation on account of heavy grades. 


“The fact that there are over 8,000,000 feet of trestle timber on 
this section that will have to be renewed within a few years; also about 
1,000,000 feet truss spans, besides the timber foundations at the cross~ 
ing of the Fraser River at Lillooet.” 


“If it is decided that, regardless of cost, the line from Clinton tol 
Quesnel must be operated ‘with a service as good as the present, must be 
maintained during the winter and summer, I would recommend that the 
entire line south of Clinton be abandoned, providing the timber interest 
at the south end could raise enough money to purchase any portion of 
the south end out to Squamish at a cost of from $15,000 to $20,000 a 
mile,’ Mr. Sullivan says. If this portion of the line will not pay in- 
terest on that sum it should be abandoned. If such an arrangement 
could be made there would be some justification in spending money 4 
once on the construction of the Ashcroft-Clinton line.” =a 
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Mr. Sullivan urges P. G. E. engineers, among other things, to con- 
sider “the possibility of abandoning the entire line south of Clinton if a 
sufficient saving can be made in operating expenses to pay the interes 
on the construction cost of the line from Clinton to Ashcroft, less the 
value of the salvage of the line south of Clinton. Study the possibilit 
of selling the south end of the line to the lumber interests. 


“They cannot object,” he says, “to the abandonment of the ia . 
unless they are willing to pay more than the salvage value of the line 


G 


and operate the same for their own use as they see fit.” oy 


Finally Mr. Sullivan proposes that “if the people of British Colum- 
bia are not prepared to continue paying from $2,000,000 to $2, 500,000 
per year on the investment already made and what will be necessary in 
the next ten years, that the company be ordered at once to abandon the 
whole system and recover what salvage is possible and in this way slightly 
reduce the liability and also prevent any further increase in their 
obligations.” 


W. P. Hinton, former general manager of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway and one of the best known railroad men in Canada, is just 
as emphatic about the southern section of the P.G.E., which is to vital 
to the lumber industry of this section. f 


“The operating costs of the North Shore line and the Squamia 
Division to Clinton are so great as to preclude any possibility of net 
operating revenue,’ Mr. Hinton declares in his report. . a 


“Cost of maintenance and expenditure on capital account must ir 
crease. Bridge renewals and repairs outside of capital account will now 
increase, if the factor of mere safety is to be met, at the rate of at ie 
$250, 000 per year, without hope of reducing other maintenance costs. - 


“Tt is hopeless to expect any great increase—in fact, the tendon 
is for a decrease—in revenue over the line betwnen Squamish and Clin- 
ton. Consequently consideration must be given to the advisability of 
abandoning the entire line from Squamish to Clinton when the Prince 
George connection is obtained or to maintain the line between Squamish 
and D’Arcy from that time. To possibly use salvage from the line 
taken up as part of the cost of constructing a line from Clinton to Ash- §} - 
croft in order to give adequate and in every way suitable through con- 
nection between the southern and northern sections of the province. — J». 
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“In this way,” says Mr. Hinton, “the line would be preserved where 
_ there are traffic possibilities and operating costs would be normal. It 
_ would connect the line most effectively with the outside to afford mar- 
_ kets on a favorable basis with other competitors so that colonization and 
the development of industries would be possible, and, furthermore, be 
the means possibly of making the property more attractive to other 
railway lines to lease and operate under suitable conditions, thereby re- 
lieving the people of the province to a very marked extent of an obliga- 
tion which is bearing and must increasingly become intolerably burden- 
some. There can be no hope of effecting arrangements to relieve the 
province under present conditions and prospects, but if the connections 
are effected at Prince George and Ashcroft, the province only retaining 
the line, if any, north of Squamish until it too can be entirely abandoned, 
then it should not be difficult to conclude arrangements that would meet 
with the general approval of the public as constituting a welcome relief 
from the present burden.” ; 
Colonel John S. Dennis, Director of Colonization of the C. P. R., 
outlines the timber and resources of the P. G. E. country in his report. 
“The line between Squamish and Pemberton passes through a continu- 
ous area of fine merchantable timber,” he says. ‘‘Much of this timber 
is tributary to tide water at Howe Sound and will, without doubt, be 
moved over the railway line to mills at tide water. There is also in this 
district a large quantity of timber suitable for pulp which should also 
move to present pulp and paper factories on Howe Sound. 
“Between the Lillooet River and the summit of the Cascade Range 
at Birken Station there is also a considerably body of merchantable 
‘timber which is tributary to the Lillooet River and Harrison Lake, and 
within the latter district also there is a considerable area of timber 
suitable for pulp which could be delivered by the railway line for water 
carriage at the Lillooet River. The timber in both of the areas described 
is more or less difficult to log owing to the steep mountain slopes, and 
it would seem that a very considerable proportion of it could be better 
“manufactured through the medium of small mills on the railway line 
- than to haul over the railway line as logs to tide water or to the Lillooet 
River. There already are a few small mills operating locally on this 
ection of the line and their number could be increased with advantage 
both to the timber owner and the railway company.” 
_ The P. G. E. from Lillooet north to Williams Lake does not tap 
any large body of timber, Colonel Dennis says. Nor is there any large 
timber belt immediately tributary to the line from Williams. Lake north 
to Quesnel. “There is,” he says, “sufficient timber for local use and 
its quality improves as you proceed north, but none which would justify 
‘extensive lumbering operations or manufacturing on the line, except 
for local demands. | 
“Reports have been examined regarding very large areas of fine 
timber and a large supply of pulp-wood situated on Quesnal and Horse- 
fly Lakes and tributary waters. This timber is all tributary to the rail- 
way line at Quesnal via the Quesnal River and will no doubt be ultim- 
ately brought to that point for manufacture. It is stated that com- 
‘parativelly small expenditures will render the Quesnal a safe driving 
stream for logs, and the railway transportation offered at Quesnal, to- 
gether with the fact that a good mill site is available there, and that 
nearer railway facilities are not all probable justify the expectation that 
these valuable timbered areas will sooner or later be developed and 
afford traffic for the line at Quesnel.” 
Colonel Dennis regards the P. G. E. as a colonization line and he 
urges the Government to adopt vigorous measures to settle the country 
along the line and to encourage industries which would use the line for 
transporting their products. He also advocates “a further study and 
‘imspection of the timber resources tributary to the line, together with 
information as to methods of getting this timber to the line, including 
§ improvement of streams for driving purposes and the encouragement, 
® as far as possible, of the location of small lumber mills at different 
points on the line to handle the smaller areas of timber immediately 
adjacent to the line.” 

It will be seen from these reports that the lumber industry of 
British Columbia is vitally concerned in whatever action the Legislature 
takes in connection with the P.G.E. at its coming session. 


a Cowichan Bay Railway 


© Construction of the Cowichan Bay Railway, which will haul logs 
®) from the rich Cowichan Lake and Nitinat timber areas of Vancouver 
‘| Island is assured. Promoters of the line have deposited with Premier 
- Oliver a cheque for $15,000 in fulfillment of the terms of the charter 
. | of the new company. _ 

The _new railway will be built twelve miles from Deerholme on 
Canadian National Railway line near Duncan, across the Cowichan 
ley to Cowichan Bay. It is proposed to sell about $300,000 of stock 


finance the construction of the line. Victoria and Duncan people al- 
Bs 
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ready have raised $20,000 to pay for surveys carried out during the last 
few months by D. O. Lewis, former chief engineer of the Canadian 
National Railways in Victoria. 


From Deerholme into Cowichan Bay on the C.N.R., is about twenty 
miles and the company proposes to lease this line. It is not known yet, 
however, whether the C.N.R. will grant the lease of this line nor to 
what extent the C.P.R. will oppose it. At Cowichan Bay the Com- 
pany proposes to build a terminus town. Application for foreshore 
rights already has been made. 


The C.P.R. or Esquimalt and Nanaimo line from Duncan into 
Cowichan Lake has been working at capacity, carrying 500,000 feet 
of timber a day from the lake to salt water. On account of the present 
prosperity in the lumber business promoters of the new line believe that 
they can share in the business. The Cowichan Lake and Nitinat timber 
areas are said to be two of the richest on the Coast. 


The Canadian National Island line is so laid out that it cannot 
compete with the C.P.R. is hauling timber from these areas. While 
the C.P.R. line has only a short cross-Island haul, the C.N.R. line 
would have to bring timber clear down the Island to Sooke or Victoria 
to reach salt water. The new Cowichan Bay Railway will link the line 
up with tidewater by a short route. 


Island Paragraphs 


Reports issued by the forest Branch of the Lands Department early 
in September show that the forest fire situation, which has been serious 
all summer, is much improved. So far there have been 2209 fires this 
year in British Columbia, one-third of them on Vancouver Island and 
the lower mainland. 

Cool and cloudy weather has improved the situation in the Cariboo 
districts, the Forest Branch reports state. 

In the Cranbrook district, however, eighteen fires are burning, and, 
with high winds, conditions are still hazardous, 

All fires are safe in the Kamloops district as a result of cooler 
weather and light showers. The situation there is regarded as “more 
favorable.” 

General rains have extinguished most of the fires in the Nelson 
district where there have been 373 outbreaks this year so far. 

Greatly improved conditions are noted in the Prince George dis- 
tricts where there have been heavy showers, accompanied by lightning 
and thunder. 

Thirty fires are still burning in the Prince Rupert district and sev- 
eral of these, in the Burns Lake country, are out of control. Rain, 
however, has relieved the situation around Terrace and Hazelton. 


Showers have eased the situation in the Vancouver district, which 
includes Vancouver Island. A total of 763 fires have broken out in the 
Vancouver district to date this year. 

Conditions are much improved in the Vernon district, where a 
heavy rain has fallen. 


As a result of a strenuous fight by Premier Hon. John Oliver, the 
Montreal Harbor Board has switched an order for 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Oregon to British Columbia sawmills. The order was to 
have come to British Columbia mills in the first place, but it was later 
decided to place it in Portland because shipping could not be obtained, 
even by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, to carry it around 
to the St. Lawrence. 

Hearing of these facts, Premier Oliver immediately wired emphatic 
protests to Premier King at Ottawa declaring that the order should come 
tu Western Canada and not to the United States. A few days later the 
Premier received a mesasge from Mr. King stating that he had been 
successful in having the Montreal Harbor Board delay the time of 
delivery for the order to give British Columdia lumber interests time to 
make arrangements for shipping. Meanwhile shipping accommodation 
had been secured and the 5,000,000 foot order was placed with British 
Columbia mills by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. 


Six large logging camps are now operating around Campbell River. 
The Murphy and McDonald camp started operations a short time ago in 
this section. Campbell River is rapidly becoming one of the most import- 
ant logging centres on the Island, because of its extensive tracts of rich 
timber. 

It is reported that the Booth Logging Company, operating in the 
Sayward district of Vancouver Island, has purchased another block of 
timber adjoining the block which it has just finished logging, and will 
commence operations on the new tract immediately. 
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The Start cf a Forest Fire as Seen from the Air 


Radio Will Assist in Fire Fighting © 


The installation of a wireless telephone station in Winnipeg adds 
a further link in the Government Forestry system of fire fighting and 
survey work, The opening of the Winnipeg station, which is located 
in the Customs Building, along with the forestry branch is the latest 
of three wireless stations now operating in the province. One at Nor- 
way House and another at Victoria Beach were put into operation about 
two weeks ago. 


The installation of these wireless stations is being carried on by 
the Royal Canadian Corps of Signallers, who are doing all the work 
for the Canadian Air Board and the Dominion Forestry department. 


Major W. A. Steel, who has charge of the radio work, stated 
the wireless installation was primarily carried out in order to speed up 
the work of fire fighting. Speed was an essential thing both in fighting 
and controlling fires. As a result of the radio communication, the time 
required for communication between Col. H. L. Stevenson, district for- 
est inspector in Winnipeg, and Norway House, has been reduced from 
a matter of ten days or a fortnight to the same number of minutes. 


Another Station in Prospect. 


There is a strong possibility that another wireless station will be 
installed at The Pas next year, according to Major Steele. This will 
be carried out in connection with the plans of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment telephone system, ‘ 


Provided a financial appropriation is secured, Major Steel said he 
would also like to equip all the airplanes in Manitoba with wireless sets. 
A system like this is in operation in Alberta, where in addition to the 
ground stations, all the airplanes are fitted with radio Sets, so that the 


‘pilot can keep in touch with his home station all the time to report fires 


and call for assistance if necessary. 


These airplanes cover a patrol of 
approximately 350 miles. 


~The Manitoba system and the Alberta radio system are in touch 


‘i with each other, said Major Steel, through the stations at Victoria Beach 
aud High River, a distance of approximately 750 miles. 


Any of the 
three Manitoba stations will be able to keep in touch with Alberta, but 
tor-all practical purposes only the two stations mentioned will be used 


_for thrs communication. 


A system of wireless also has been developed in Ontario for the 


--Canadian Air Board, but has not yet been connected with the forestry 


department, although this will likely be carried out shortly. The great 
difficulty, ‘said Major Steel, was in securing men experienced not 
merely in sending and receiving wireless messages, but in getting those 
conversant with the type of machine used. 


One of the features connected with the inauguration of the radio. 
stations in Manitoba, is the daily weather report received by Col. Stey- 
enson from Norway House, which enables him to keep in close touch 
with the fire situation and possible development. 


Facilitate Fire Fighting. 


Installation of these radio stations have greatly facilitated the lo- 
cating and checking of ferest fires, according to Major Basil N. Hobbs, 
Superintendent of the Victoria Beach air station. As an example of 
this, five forest fires which were started by lightning in the vicinity of 
Norway House during the latter part of August were located by one 


Landing Supplies for Forest Fire Fighting Crews 
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The Same Fire After lt Had Got Farin 
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of the air plane scouts in less than three hours after they had start 
By the same evening fire fighting gangs had been dispatched by airpla 
to the several points and all the fires were extinguished before 
had had time to gain any headway. 


Airplane for Exploiting New Territory 


Several hitherto unknown lakes and river valleys have been 
covered in Jasper Park, Canadian Rockies, through the use of govern- 
ment airplanes. This work was undertaken by the High River air 
station, Alberta, and three experimental flights were carried out over 
the region for the purpose of exploration and reconnaissances. T 
Canadian Air Board report states: “A flight was made on each of th 
successive days with gratifying success and the possibilities of the u 
of air craft for exploration in mountain regions and in the administrati¢ 


and general maintenance of the park system were proved without a 
doubt.” . 


At the conclusion of the operation, Colonel Maynard Rogers, Park 
superintendent, who was taken as observer on each of the three fligh’ 
expressed himself as highly pleased with the results obtained and wi 
the rapidity with which it was possible to reach any part of the park 
as compared with making a similar trip by trail. In the seven hours 
flying over the park he claimed he travelled more distance and inspect 
more country then he could possibly have done by trail in six weeks’ | 
two months’ hard travelling. Col. Rogers also expressed the opinion 
that sufficient flying had been done to demonstrate the absolute neces- 
sity of having machines stationed at Jasper Park to continue this & 
ploration and general reconnaissance work, as well as for the purpose 
of forest fire protection. ae 
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India Forestry Man Visits Vancouver 


Lieut. R. G. Broadwood, of the India Forest Service, recently spent 
several days on the Coast visiting a number of logging and mill opera- 
tions. In studying the methods employed by the lumber and loggi1 
interests of this province, Lieut. Broadwood has visited. several of the 
Interior mills and camps, as well as those on the Coast. — | an 


In speaking to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN he commented on 
the “slash” problem of our logging areas, but was at the same tir 
quite complimentary in speaking of the rapid progress this province 
making in logging methods. he 


} 


Lieut. Broadwood has spent several years in India in the intere 
of the Imperial Forest Branch. He cited several interesting points o 
the methods employed in that country in cutting timber and in trans- 
porting the same to its destination. A species of cedar is utilized f 
ties, which proves to be immune to the ravages of the white ant. . 
ties are sawn by hand and transported by coolies many miles to rivers 
where they are floated to a landing, where they are again transported by 
horses to railways. Ao 


‘ 


Lieut. Broadwood will be sailing shortly for Edinburgh, where he 
will lecture on his forestry experiences in India. eo 
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WILLIAM P. DUTTON 


One of the king-pins in the lumber industry on the prairies is William P. 
Dutton, president of the Western Retail Lumberman’s Association, and president 
of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Company Limited. 

Mr. Dutton was born in Sycamore, Illinois, in 1872, and is a graduate of 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, with the degree of A. B. He 
graduated from the Harvard Law School with the degree of LL.B. 

The great Canadian North-West attracted Mr. Dutton’s attention, and in 
1903 he came to Winnipeg as business manager of the Red Deer Lumber Com: 
pany, Limited, large spruce manufacturers in Northwestern Manitoba (this 
frm is now the Union Lumber Company Limited). 

In 1905 he acquired timber in Northern Saskatchewan and erected a mill 

_at Greenbush, Sask., operating under the name of The Great West Lumber Com- 
pany, which finally cut out its timber in 1914, 

The business was continued as a wholesale and commission firm, and was 
m 1919 incorporated as the Great West Lumber Mills Limited, with Mr. Dutton 
as president, and is now one of the principal wholesale distributing agencies in 
Western Canada, with connections at the coast, mountains and northern spruce 
districts, and covering the three western provinces. 

The Dutton-Wall Lumber Company Limited was organized in 1906 through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Dutton, who became its president. This is a retail 
line yard company which has yards located mainly in the mixed farming 
districts of northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Dutton has always had the interests of his industry at heart, and after 
being closely connected with the work of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association for years, with several terms of service on the board of directors, 
he was elected president of the association at the last annual convention. 

Public affairs have also received a good deal of Mr. Dutton’s time and 

j energies. He is a member of the Council of Winnipeg, the Board of Trade, and PSP URM EY saa Cae cee des ie aa NIG ea : 
is president of the Progressive Association which co-operated in the independent 
political movement on behalf of the Progressives in Manitoba with great 

SUCCESS. 

He takes a keen and active interest in the Rotary Club, of Winnipeg, of 
which he is a director. He was one of the delegates from the Winnipeg Rotary 

Club to the International Convention of Rotary Clubs in Edinburgh, Scotland, 


William P. Dutton 


The WESTERN LUMBERMAN acts as 
a universal link coupling up the many 
branches of the timber industry. 


The stronger and better the acquaint- 
ance and friendship between the various 
departments of the industry, the stronger 
will the industry stand as a whole. 


/ is 
gm 1921. To help promote that end the WESTERN 
é “He profits most who serves best,” is a Rotary slogan which Mr. Dutton FeO aR a OW gt ica oe ee ee qn Festa 


has taken to heart, and any movement for the betterment of the lumber industry, 
by way of increasing its efficiency and raising its ethical standards is sure of 
kis whole-hearted and active support, and also his active co-operation in mat- 
ters pertaining to civic improvement. 

Mr. Dutton is married and the father of five children ranging in age from 
eighteen to five years. 


moving figures in our great industry. 


Another Pulp & Paper Plant 


Determined to thoroughly investigate conditions in British Columbia 
with regard to the possible establishment of a large pulp and paper mill, 
a delegation waited on Premier Oliver in Victoria recently. Included 
_ were President Seaman, of the Seaman Paper Mills Co., whose firm was 
the largest distributor of paper on the continent, and John R. Read, head 
| of the Bridge River Power Co. 
‘a Burrard Inlet is the probable choice of the big company, and the 
Premier was asked for information regarding a possible site. He said 
that the government controlled, through the P. G. E. Railway, some 
| fifty-three acres adjoining the Indian reserve on the north shore, being 
part of the old Lonsdale estate. There are also fifty acres of good fore- 
shore, making 100 acres in all, for which the railway company had no 
| use at present. 


Water is Question. 


It was explained to the government that the securing of water was 
- the main consideration. No less than 8,000,000 gallons of water da‘ly 
“would be required in establishing the first unit of the plant and the Cap- 
ilano River seemed the logical source of supply. The Premier said the 
‘investigators would have to ascertain this from the city of Vancouver. 
Mr. Read’s interest in the venture is in connection with the sale of 
_ power which the Bridge River Pulp Co. proposes developing. That 
project has not been carried out. 
The Premier said the investigators were not of the promoter class, 
_ but were sincere in their intention to establish a new industry is con- 
ditions warranted. 
mee 
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Employers Draft New Labor Bill 


A bill dealing with employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation 
to supersede the existing provincial Workmen’s: Compensation Act, has 
been drafted by a committee of employers and will be considered at. a 
meeting of Saskatchewan employers who met in Regina a few days ago. 


Representatives from the railways and other large employers’ of la- 
bor in the province were present. 
be presented to the government with a request that it be enacted at:the 
next session, * 

Representatives from the railways and other large employers of labar 
in the province were present. If the proposed act is suitable it will be: 
presented to the Government with a request that it be enacted at the 
next session. h 

The act has been prepared by a special committee appointed at a 
meeting of the employers of labor held some time ago. 

Edward Long, chairman of the meeting, in a letter to the employers, 
stated that the government will be approached by the labor party to 


amend the existing act, therefore concerted action on the part. of the 


employers will be necessary so that our views may be fully placed be- 
fore the government. ; 
“On various occasions in the past,” the letter states, “the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan have been asked by both the Labor: party and ° 
employers of labor for alterations to the present acts, and have also 
been approached with a view to the Government bringing in an act 
whereby the operation of the act would be under Government control.” 


If the proposed act is suitable it will  ~ 
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AMONG PRAIRIE WHOLESALERS 


Collections will occupy the full attention of every lumberman in 
Western Canada, wholesale or retail, without exception, this fall. 
Selling efforts will be conserved until the spring, when a big growth in 
building is confidently expected. 


With the best crop in the west since 1915 an actual fact, prospects 
for collections are excellent. Some wholesale lumber firms are al- 
ready in the field, and though comparatively little of the crop, at this 
writing, has been converted into cash, collectors are reporting satis- 
factory results. 


Undoubtedly pay day in the West has come. Battalions of col- 
lectors have already been mobilized and the advance guards are going 
over the top, preceded by a heavy barrage of collection letters. If the 
lumbermen are going to reach their objective, which is cash, they 
will need to be in the field by the time they read this, for the zero 
hour is now due. The man who gets in the field early this fall and 
stays late, is the man who will win. 


Collection Prospects Good 


There is no calamity howling noticeable among the wholesalers. 
Prospects for collections are fine, they agree, in fact some of them 
find that they are already coming in satisfactorily. 


This is the best news for some years. Collections have been the 
bane of every business since the war. Good collections are a sure 
sign of general progression towards normalcy. 


It is the money which shows on paper at the present time which 
really represents the profits of most dealers. The profits on any 
shipment are not figured on the first sales made, they do not show 
until after the last few sales have been made. Therefore, if a large 
percentage of the sales returns show in the ledgers as long distance 
credit entries, it is doubtful if the dealer has even been getting back 
his investment, let alone making any profit, during the past few years. 


Now his chance has come. With a good crop on which the farm- 
ers will get a fair price, there will be more actual cash in the west 
than in years. The dealer will have to be right on the job though. 
He will have strong collection competitors in the bankers, machine 
and implement firms, etc., in addition to the specialty salesman who will 
literally invade the prairies in swarms, angling for the farmer’s ready 
cash with breezy sales talks and alluring offers for bait, for the 
western farmer is considered to be a free spender when he has the 
cash. 


Premier Dunning, of Saskatchewan, recently made a plea to credit- 
ors not to chase the farmers too hard this fall for collections, as this 
was the first opportunity they had to realise much on their crops since 
the period of depression arrived. While the lumbermen are in full sym- 
pathy with the farmer in this respect, yet they feel that they are entitled 
to a share of the ready cash for value which they have already given. 


The bankers and implement firms with their well organized collec- 
tion departments will be right on the job, although they could much more 
easily continue to carry some of the farmers’ paper than the majority 
of the lumbermen. 


New Business Not Solicited 


New business right now is mainly conspicuous by its absence. The 
farmer is too busy with his crop to build. All he needs is shiplap for 
granaries and coarse lumber for repairs. 


Any buying this: fall will be of the hand-to-mouth variety. Some 
building will of necessity have to be done, and with old-timers predicting 
a late fall there may be more building done than is anticipated just now, 
in silos, granaries and extensions and repairs to barns and outbuildings. 

There will be little more building done than is really necessary 
however. 


At present the movement of lumber to interior markets is prac- 
tically at a standstill. The line yards are quiet as far as fresh business 
is Concerned. It is neither courted nor wanted, except for cash. The 
dealers are too busy attending to collections. 


Spring Prospects Excellent 


The sales forces are back in the rest billets laying low. 
is coming. 


Their turn 


The outlook for next spring is the best for years. A large growth 
in the building business is expected next year. Right now in the east 
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there is great activity in building, particularly n Toronto where a small — 
building boom is reported to be taking place. According to a western — 
wholesaler, just returned from an inspection trip of lumber conditions — 
through the east, the greatest optimism prevails there. With the build- — 
ing business good, as it is at present, he found the eastern executives — 
highly enthusiastic over prospects for the future. | , 


La 
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The result of this should be felt in the west next spring, he stated, 
and by 1924 he predicts that the west will be on the verge of a real 
building boom. 3 

Undoubtedly this has to come. _Too long have the people in the ~ 
western cities been cooped up in apartment blocks and furnished rooms, — 
paying exorbitant rents. % 4 


In Saskatoon, which is probably typical of other western cities, — 
people have been living under abnormal conditions. With the great ~ 
scarcity of houses which has existed since the war, and but few real — 
apartment blocks, thousands of Saskatoonians have been crowded into — 
suites in large blocks which were built for office accommodation and — 
not for light housekeeping. Under such circumstances building small — 
houses for rental would prove a most profitable undertaking, while there — 
is no doubt that, given the slightest opportunity, people will build their — 
own homes rather than take a chance of enduring such housing con- — 
ditions in the future. 


Westerners Want Houses 


Since the war the character of the population in the west has changed 
considerably. Instead of being peopled with thousands of fortune hunt- 
ers, anxious to make a clean-up and then beat it, it is now inhabited by — 
real settlers and home-builders. This is strongly evidenced in the type — 
of homes which are now being erected in the various western cities. — 
They are not just frame houses, thrown together with four walls and a _ 
roof, containing four to eight cubical rooms of identical size. Instead 
one sees springing up everywhere beautiful large dwellings and numerous 
bungalows of the type that permanent settlers who take a pride in their — 
home and grounds inhabit. g 


Such people will not be satisfied with suites. They will want their . 
own homes, and with building conditions becoming more favorable, they — 
are sure to build. 


Before the springtime the depleted stocks in the retail yards will 
certainly have to be replenished if the demand for lumber is to be 
met, and this demand is coming sure enough. ; 


The only cloud on the horizon is the possibility of a railroad strike, — 
but this may blow safely over. Though there will be little lumber ship- — q 
ped, a strike which crippled transportation and delayed the grain move- — " 
ment to any considerable extent, as would be the case in the event of j 
railroad strike, would hold up collections. 


The wholesalers’ big job right now, however, is to clean up his 
collections as well as possible and then prepare for a good movement ~ 
in the spring. / 


Sanctions Sale of Mill Assets for $671,000 


Sale of the entire assets of the Forest Mills, Limited, consisting of | 
four sawmills and 176 timber licences in the Kootenay district—for a — 
sum of $671,107.86—was sanctioned by Mr. Justice Morrison recently. 
His lordship confirmed the report of Registrar J. F. Mather, who an- © 
nounced that he had received but the one bid after extensive advertising, — 
and had accepted the offer. 


The assets comprise sawmills at Taft, B. C., Three Valley, Cascade © 
and at Nelson, lands on the Arrow Lakes and at Revelstoke, a 38l-acre — 
millsite on the Columbia river, townsite lots at Compalix, B.C., 22 Do- | 
minion timber licences, 154 provincial timber licences, quantities of — 
logs, sawn timber and three tugboats. 


Sale was forced by the action of the prior lien debenture holders | 
headed by Sir Edward L. Fletcher. The successful bidder is the St. — 
Aubins Commercial’ Trust Company, Limited, of St. Heliers, Isle of — 
jersey. A large portion of the sale price is made up of prior lien de- 
bentures valued at over $400,000. The balance of $225,000 is to be — 
paid in cash and will be applied to the discharge of debts. It is assumed — 
that the prior lien debenture holders are standing behind the offer made — 
by the Channel Islands company. ~~ i 


| 
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| a “Oh where, oh where, have all the cars gone?” That seems to be 

| the battle- -cry today of lumber and shingle manufacturer, as well as the 
_ wholesaler. Shortage of cars for American shipment has materially 

| affected the market. In some cases it hes resulted in the closing down 

| of several shingle mills. Some idea may be had in reading the report 

/ on the American car situation as issued by the National Retailer Lumber 
- Dealers’ Association on September 15th. It states that it is estimated 
_ that .there are practically 5,000 to 6,000 cars of lumber loaded in the 

i ¥ congested districts on the Southern roads. The Southern Railroad 

alone has 3,436 cars of loaded lumber on their rails, of which 1000 cars 
are located on eastern divisions and 2,436 on we.tern lines. 


, There may be some of the more optimistic calibre who would 
a describe the present market situation as fairly good—‘were it not for 
the car shortage.” That seems to be the fly in the ointment today and 
yet the much-heralded fall business cannot be truly stated as having 
arrived, American demand appears to be about normal, with the Atlan- 
» tic seaboard trade much in the limelight. This market continues to be 
| a good one for the British Columbia lumber manufacturer. | Recently 
/ this market has been bidding for hemlock quarter scant dimension and 
- several water shipments have recently been made. One manufacturer 
is optimistic enough to believe that hemlock for Eastern States will 
be in as great demand as Douglas Fir at a near date. 


Rail Shipments. 


The prairie market has not materialized for fall business as some 
thought. The crop reports and estimates flutter up. and down, and it is 
impossible at this time to give a fair estimate. 


Varying figures have been given, but the most accurate reports 
agree on a total valuation of $565,000,000. Will this money be utilized 
for building? It is hardly possible that such will be the case. The 
tendency of the lumber retailer, banker and implement man will be to 
_ realize on his out-standing accounts, and the farmer will probably have 
‘no other choice than to pay.up. There is, perhaps, good reason behind 
D the small demand for lumber and shingles from prairie points at this 
time. There is the usual few cars going through daily for sorting-up 
purposes, but the steady demand of mixed cars is not prevalent. One 
manufacturer who does in normal times a good prairie business, states 
that he is only shipping two or three cars a week at the present time 
to Western Canada. There seems to be considerable difficulty of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers invading the Winnipeg market at the present 
time and of securing list price for lumber. Outside points on the 
prairies offer the best field. 


Eastern Canada is taking the usual shipments of uppers, with 
dimension showing little activity. In some quarters the demand from 
_ the East seems to have fallen off during the second week of September. 
_ It is expected, however, that Eastern Canada will continue to take a 
- steady volume of both lumber and shingles during the next few. months. 


y Shingles Not Brisk. 


The present car shortage may be a good alibi for the closing down 
_ of several shingle mills, but there is, however, a noticeable slackening 

_ off in the demand for shingles. Several mills wile previously have been 
_ operating two shifts have reduced to one. There is, nevertheless, suffi- 
cent demand at the present time to keep all mills busy, with the present 
- supply of cars for American business. The shingle industry for the past 
_ few weeks has been patiently awaiting the facie news from Washing- 
_ ton. As we go to press we are advised that the new Fordney-McCumber 

tariff act carries no clause providing for duty on Red Cedar Shingles 
| entering United States. The law goes into effect on September 22nd. 
The present price on shingles to the trade are approximately as follows: 


KXX, $3.75; XXXXX, $4.50; Perfections, $5.35. 


i . ; Export Market. 


ie The United Kingdom has recently come forward in the buying of 
_ British Columbia fumber. Parcel shipments are being made of clears on 
_ regular liners. Some merchantable is also being shipped, but not in large 
| - quantities. South,Africa has for the present dropped off current pros- 
' pect list. A few enquiries are being received by the Associated Tim- 
ber Exporters Ltd. from the west coast of South America, but no business 
e placed as yet. These enquiries are chiefly for one, two and three inch 
| 

| 

by 


__ stock. 

-_ China has also been buying very little lately, while the same may 
be said of Japan. Freight rates during April, May and June were run- 
ning from $8.00 to $10.00. Space is now being quoted around $12.50 


4.478 cords. 


and very little space is to be had at that rate. The price has also jump- 
ed about $3.00 and therefore the Jap buyer is holding off on his buying 
for the present, 


There seems to be one bright spot on the export horizon, however, 
in Australia and New Zealand, who are buying considerable merchant- 
able as well as clears. Large shipments are being made to Australia, 
both to Melbourne and Sydney. New Zealand buyers who recently in- 
vaded the British Columbia market are strong in their statements that 
for the past two years the west coast mills in Washington and Oregon 
have been shipping the bulk of lumber to their country. The foreign 
shipping records of the P. L. I. B.,show that British Columbia during 
1921 and 1922 has been getting a full share of this export business. In 
1921 Briltish Columbia mills shipped to New Zealand 2,621,361 feet as 
compared with 2,648,572 from Washington and 408,109 from Oregon. 
The figures for 1922 further demonstrate the above fact. During the 
present year British Columbia shipments total 1,771,741 feet, Washing- 
ton, 30,150 and Oregon totally out of the New Zealand market. It 
would, therefore, appear that the Un‘ted States west coast exporters 
evidently have their eye on the Australian and New Zealand markets, 
and that at least 50 per cent. of their lumber orders are placed with 
British Columbia mills. 

Log Market 


Logging operators are now making up for lost time. The fire sea- 
son being over, camps have again started operations. [ir logs are now 
being quoted at $11.00, $17.00 and $25.00, Cedar at $13.00, $23.00 and 
$35.00, and Hemlock at $10.00 and $12.00. There seems to be a strong 
demand for fir logs, with the supply none too large. 


What the Association Spirit Does 


The benefits of association, of mingling with one’s fellows and 
rubbing shoulders with one’s competitors have frequently been 
extolled in print and speech. 


Therer is no doubt that the association spirit is growing ra- 
pidly. lt has manifested itself in every trade, calling and indus- 
try, and there is scarcely any business now which is not organiz- 
ed in a local, provincial or national way, with a permanent secre- 
tary, constitution and by-laws and a splendid record of progress, 
unity and co-operation. 


Aside altogether from the social and neighborly satisfaction of 
meeting with those in the same line of endeavor, there is the 
practical and economic value of attending such gatherings. From 
them much is learned, bright ideas are put forward, practical 
plans are suggested, timely information disseminated and the 
solution of perplexing problems presented. 


The members are subjected to broadening and enlightening 
influence. If they are engaged in the retail lumber business, 
they learn that the wholesaler and the manufacturer have their 
trials and tribulations and that, in many instances, they are up 
against the same difficulties and dangers as those in the retail 
line. Most men are too prone to think that all the ills and dis- 
tresses, so characteristic in a time of depression or stagnation, 
peculiarly affect their own operations and that the other fellow 
1s not subject to similar set-backs. 


The association spirit enables a man to look at the situation 
from many angles; to view a problem from new and different 
standpoints and to arrive at a sane and safe decision after giving 
ee ee pertaining to an issue careful thought and earnest 
study. 


Timber Sales, August, 1922 


Estimated Total Amount, 17,102,900 b.f. ; 
Estimated total value: 
Corresponding Period, 1921: 
Estimated Total Amount: 18,075,000 b.f.; 185,125 lin. -ft.; 149,510 
ties; 1,420 cords. Estimated Total Value: $59,568.80. No. of Sales, 44. 
Corresponding Period, 1920: 
Estimated Total Amount: 
2,140 cords. 


35,900 lin. ft. ; 
$49,872.19. No. of sales, 42. 


17,908,404 b.f.; 118,000 lin. ft.; 57,550 
Estimated Total Value: $56,340.14. No. of Sales, 36. 
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The Urgency of Fire Prevention in Sawmill 


Uncleanliness and Fire Hazards Go Hand in Hand, and This Applies to the Outside as’ Well 
as Inside the Building---Low Insurance Rate May Be Secured | 4g 


The subject of fire prevention and insurance problems, as applied 
to saw mill and wood working plants, is one which is worthy of con- 
siderable study, and it would be possible to prepare extensive articles on 
some of the sections, of which, in a general talk, only brief mention 
may be made. 


This is particularly true if we are permitted to interpret fire pre- 
vention in its broadest sense and include the different forms of insurance 
coverage as well, but as a means of condensing a subject which otherwise 
might be expanded to the “Continued” story class, we will give no more 
than passing attention to the technical features, but go more thoroughly 
into the problems that we are confronted with every day. 


There is no mystery about fire insurance, but at the same time it 1s 
absolutely amazing how little the average policy-carrier knows about his 
insurance coverage. 


When we take into consideration the ever present danger of fire 
and the importance of collecting fully for property loss, it is only natural 
to assume that every insurance buyer should know exactly what he is 
paying for, but it seems that such is not the case, and generally the mat- 
ter of protection is left entirely with the insurance man. 


Of course, there can be no objection to this, as the average insurance 
man is always anxious to take good care of his client. However, there 
is always a chance for unintentional violation of policy conditions if the 
assured is not well posted regarding the requirements of his contract. 


An insurance policy is nothing more or less than a contract whereby 
an Insurance Company, for a certain yearly consideration, agrees to 
indemnify you in case of loss by fire in a certain amount of money, 
providing you live up to the conditions specified in the contract. But 
if you go on violating your part of the obligation, you cannot expect to 
collect under a policy that you have rendered null and void. 


Some people believe that the Insurance Companies should carry out 
their part of the contract whether the assured lives up to his part or not; 
and although this failure of performance of duty on the part of the 
latter may not appear to be serious and wholly without intentional trans- 
gression, it might result in serious complications, because, in most cases, 
the rate of premium is based on the conditions the assured is willing to 
warrant in the policy form; and it is quite frequently the case that the 
underwriting rules of the insurers forbid the acceptance of liability unless 
certain stipulations are warranted. 


I shall not attempt to go into the details concerning insurance 
coverage, as this would require too much time, but there is one point 
I wish to bring out and that is that specific or general coverage is very 
easy to understand. On the other hand, blanket coverage is very com- 
plicated and the assured should not contemplate that form of insurance 
unless he has positive information in regard to the actual appraised value 
of his property as the co-insurance requirements may work a hardship 
at the time of loss. 


There is no phase of an insurance contract more confusing to the 
average policy-carrier than the co-insurance clause, but you will please 
not accept that statement as a criticism of the co-insurance clause, be- 
cause, to the contrary, it is the equalizer of rates so that every man pays 
the premium in proportion to the indemnity realized in case of loss; 
and its application is very simple. For instance, if you warrant 80 
per cent. co-insurance, you agree to carry insurance on the property 
equal to 80 per cent. of the actual value, and failing to do so you become 
a co-insurer. In other words, if the actual value is 100,000 and you 
incorporate the 80 per cent. co-insurance clause in your form, you agree 
to carry $80,000 insurance, and should you disregard this agreement 
and only carry $40,000 insurance and a loss occurs in the amount of 
$40,000, you would only collect $20,000, or one-half, because the In- 
surance Companies are only writing one-half of the amount you agreed 
to carry. It is very easy to comply with co-insurance requirements, and 
this is absolutely necessary in a form as the basis of premium is regulated 
by the amount ‘of insurance you are willing to carry on your property. 


One serious menace to the insurance business that I want to warn 
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you against is the ‘“Fly-by-nighters’” or more commonly known 
“Wildcats.” The representatives of these irresponsible concerns call 
the insurance buyers and are ready to accept practically anything - 
can get, and at any rate the assured is willing to pay; and if the mem 
of your organization to whom your insurance problems are entrus 
is not sufficiently schooled in such matters, he is likely to load you 
with a lot of valueless policies. Now the practical way to reduce 
insurance rate is to reduce the burning rate to which a respons 
insurance mediums give due credit. 


In buying insurance, it it always well to remember that it is unl 
buying any other commidity because there is nothing to deliver un 
you have a fire. The most expensive fire insurance is cheap insurance. ; 
It is a hard matter to reduce the cost without reducing the hazards. 
Regardless of all efforts to prevent fires, they will occur, and, as yet, 
fires, and if any insurance organization quotes you an exceedingly i 
rate, you can rest assured that this same concern may be ge ot € 
a lower rate. 


The ultimate result is that such a company will soon find ‘that t 2) 
are unable to collect a sufficient amount to meet their losses, and j 
about the time you are ready to collect, they may be unable to pay. 


In every class of fire insurance there are good, bad and indiffer, 
like any other business, but the unworthy cannot be eliminated ut 
every policy-carrier makes a study of these conditions. ee: 


I firmly believe that the best practice is to be sure of your pre 
coverage, and the proper companies, and then stay with them. I do 
mean by this that you should always feel so positively satisfied that you 
have no time to listen to the other fellow’s story. He may have som 
thing better. It is always well to try to improve, no matter how ca 
have never heard of any company strong enough to eliminate all 
ful you are in picking out your companies. There may be one that 
have not considered. . 


y 


Today we hear the word iService? on all sides so much sO, that 
times it becomes confusing, but there is only one way to judge the service 
of an insurance organization and that is by its prompt payment of lo 
its earnest desire to watch your coyerage, courteous treatment and al 
untiring interest in the welfare of your property conditions, and such 
an insurance medium should have the faithful co-operation of. all 1 
policyholders. 
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Prevention of fire is important. Much has been said, and vol 
have been written, describing at length the many kinds of fire ori 
Every possible resource of the human mind has been brought into 
to fashion new methods of prevention, but, strange as it may see 


each year brings with it staggering statistics of unnecessary wasting 
fire. : = 
The reason for this is probably due to the fact that only a few peop 
realize what a very little thing is necessary sometimes to improve © 
plant conditions. Also, they have practically no conception of how 
tle carelessness, indifference or neglect can be the cause of the heavi 
fire losses. If it were possible, and agreeable, to take all the emplo 
on each of our inspections, the sights they would see and the thi 
they would learn would prove to be of such lasting benefit and impr 
them so profoundly that further arguments in favor of rigid inspect 
would be unnecessary. Unfortunately, however, it is not possible t 
this, profitable as such an experiment would doubtless prove to be. T 
is, then, only one other way to get this information into ther hands, 
this is through the heads of each department. The foreman should be 
student of fire prevention, making it a point to accompany all 1 inspecto ors 
co-operating with them, getting their views and then seeing to it tha 
every man under him receives the same knowledge, and evntually e ever} 
employee would be a fire preventor, as well as a fire fighter. 

In the past, fire protection was viewed as a purely Sia 
matter, but today there are many who believe that the psychological phasé 
of the subject is of greatest importance. This change in opinion 1 
brought about by definite proof that the primary fire cause is careless 


In this matter of fires, we of the U. S. A. are the one and o 
prodigal people the champions of all the earth. In France the per ¢ 
fire loss is 49c, and in England it is only 33c. sa 
large compared with the thrifty Dutch, in Holland, who burn up onl 


dic worth of property per season each year. The average of all Europe 
_ is less than 30c, while in the United States is it $2.63. 


The Americans talk of thrift, and yet, through pure carelessness, 
_ burn up a property value in twelve months that amounts to more than 
the total production of gold in the United States and its possessions in 
~ two and one-half years. 


;. It is not possible to eliminate all the fires that are listed as strictly 
preventable. To do this, we would first have to change human nature. 
- But we can travel a long way on the road to improvement. 


--_Uncleanliness and fire hazards go hand in hand, and this applies to 
the outside as well as the inside of a building. Any factory or business 
‘that presents an example of poor housekeeping furnishes evidence of 
slack discipline. The first rule of fire prevention is to clean up, and the 
second rule is to stay clean. 


a 


The paramount issue in fire, prevention is good house-keeping, and 
as there is so much chance for improvement along these lines, it would 
hardly be necessary to dwell at length on any other subject in success- 
_ fully carrying on our campaign of protection. 


: I have inspected saw mills and found that the interior had not been 
_ whitewashed for perhaps two years, the wall lines carried heavy coats 
of old dust, lockers were full of cast-off clothing, and upon calling the 
_ manager’s attention to these serious irregularities he would promise 
immediate attention, but in some cases nothing would be done and the 
one ultimate result to such conditions is fire. 


a There is no reason why a saw mill or any other wood working 
_ plant should not be kept clean well whitewashed inside and painted out- 
_ side. There is nothing that will encourage a low insurance rate as much 
as cleanliness and an active interest in fire prevention. 


Another point that is very important is watch service. The per- 
sonal element plays an important part in the benefit that a watchman 
can be to a plant under his charge. Of course, he should be active, 
physically fit and faithful enough to devote proper care to an important 
duty. All that is admitted. Yet, as is too often the case, the night 
watchman is some aged workman who is no longer able to earn a 
living as an active employee. The many losses that-have been caused 
__ by inefficient watchmen’s service, bears witness to the need of employing 
_ picked men for this work. They should not only be intelligent, active 
and courageous, but should be required to make a written report of the 
_night’s work. A regular printed blank form with the location of all fire 
- fighting equipment and other important conditions should be issued to 
- the watchman each evening when hé reports for duty. Such a report on 
_ the housekeeping and fire apparatus irregularities will not only encour- 
_ age better watch service, but will mean a plant inspection each night 
which is so important at this time. 


A great many lumbermen realize the importance of fire prevention 
_ and have appointed their own inspector, who is generally an old employee 
familiar with the water system, but in most cases has no conception of 
the general run of fire hazards. A man, to make a good inspector, must 
__be practical enough to observe intelligently the particular features which 
another man would pass up. He should make a careful study of such 
hazards as oil saturation, hot-boxes, friction contacts, sponianeous com- 
_bustion, outside sparks and other conditions taken up in inspection re- 
_ ports made by trained inspectors visiting the plant. 


One point to which great attention should be paid by the inspector 
is the condition of the electrical wiring because a large perceniage of 
» fires occur through installations that have not been made to conform to 
the best practice. The inspector of fire equipment should be a man 
who knows from experience what to look for. For example, a work- 
man who has never tried to couple hose in a hurry would not examine 
it to see that the threads were in good shape and all the wrenches in 
place. The practical man would. 


_ Proper aisle space should be maintained on all floors and outside 
trams, which needs, an experienced mill man will recognize if he ever 
- tried to get the equipment from one location to another in a hurry. 


No matter how small your operation, it is always well to have 
“one man in your employment who will take sufficient interest in it to 
“make at least one thorough fire prevention inspection each week. 


Remember that fire prevention is a problem of both the insured and 
the insurer and the harmonious co-operation of the two, in a practical 
_ endeavor to eliminate the causes which will insure the continuity of your 
business enterprise, is worthy of both. 


- I wonder if you have ever seriously undertaken to estimate the 
extent of your loss, should your plant be destroyed, even thotigh you 
“collected the entire amount of the insurance carried? If you haven't, 
don’t ever have one to find out, but take my word for it that you'll never 


want another. 
Today, every American industry is as eager as a thoroughbred at the 
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starting line. Every competent observer agrees that never before have 
prospects been brighter. In every city there is an urgent need for more 
homes. It is roughly estimated that building is so far behind that it will 
require, at least, three years of the most strenuous construction to bring 
conditions up to anywhere near normal. This, together with many other 
interesting facts, is the most convincing argument in favor of fire pre- 
vention with the lumbermen. You cannot afford to have a fire at this 
time. You must be ready for your share of the production. The man 
who says he is too busy to study the fundamental principles of fire 
prevention reminds me of the man who is too busy to watch out for the 
cars at the railroad crossing. He will certainly get hit sooner or later. 


We have comparatively few industrial readjustments to make. We 
are ready, but you must not lose track of the fact that one fire may 
put your plant out of the running. A trained fire fighting force is just 
as important as a trained selling force, but the truth of this statement 
is hardly ever realized until after the fire. 


Regardless of all arguments, I firmly believe that 50 per cent. of 
our fires could be prevented with the proper precaution. It is far better 
to spend a little time and money in fire prevention now than it would be 
to lose 100 times that amount in reconstruction. 


A saw mill or wood working plant doesn’t have to burn. This fact 
is clearly proven by a large lumber company operating more than a 
dozen plants in the south for a good many years. They have had 
fires, of course, but excellent housekeeping, watch service, trained fire 
fighters and first-class equipment have always checked the flames at the 
start and prevented further interruption in production. Moreover, the 
man who has controlling imterest in all these plants has never been too 
busy to take a personal interest in fire prevention. His mind, most cer- 
tainly, is on production, and as we read their advertisements in the dif- 
ferent magazines, we are impressed with a sort of positive feeling that 
their mills will be there, ready to fill orders. In other words, they are 
taking good care of the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Fire is like a thief in the night which takes from you profit earning 
machine and deprives your employees of their daily wage. Don’t allow 
fire to cheat you out of a portion of prosperity that is to come. 


Michigan Lumberman Visits Coast 


The lumber business will not come into its own until the rates on 
east-bound coast timber are cut, although western fir and other standard 
timbers are increasing in the Central Western States, according to J. W. 
Haarer, of Lansing, Mich. Mr. Haarer is a banker in the Michigan 
State capital city and is associated financially with W. D. Connor, Pre- 
sident of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company, of 
Victoria. Mr. Haarer is keenly interested in the lumber development 
of Vancouver Island. He believes that vast development of the lumber 
business can be achieved if freight rates are cut to give British Columbia 
mills an opportunity to meet the competition of southern pine. He 
is of the opinion that the future of the lumber business of the Pacific 
Coast lies in shipments to the Atlantic seaboard. He says that the 
reports of the great financial agencies in the United States show con- 
siderable development in the area of the Pacific Northwest, embracing 
Vancouver Island, and that business is now on the upgrade. 


Are You An Estimator or Just a Bidder? 


Estimating is an essential detail of the Retail Lumber Business. 
Bidding is an essential detail of an auction sale and of 
legitimate business. The bane of the lumber business is bidding. The 
spirit of bidding is to ignore just and accurate values and profits and 
grab off as much as you can get away with, Bidding is an exhibition of 
mental trickery and financial inability. 


When the lumber dealers quit estimating and begin bidding, not 
only do owners and creditors suffer but also does the customer. The 
low bidder gets the job and then looks around for some low trick to 
squeeze out a profit. Maybe that is why they call him the low bidder. 


Laying Hardwood Floors 


Subscriber writes asking for the names of any firms manufacturing 
oak flooring as a specialty, and also wishes information about laying 
and finishing oak and maple flooring or the name of any book on this 
subject. : 

The Seaman-Kent Company, Ltd., Wallace Avenue, Toronto, or the 
Y. R. Dunn Lumber Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, will give you full 
information covering the cost of laying and finishing various classes 
of hardwood floors. A booklet descriptive of the best methods of both 


laying and finishing hardwood floors may be btained from both the 
firms named. 
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“in such a way so as to suit particular markets. 
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Each Mill Has Established Grades to Which it Adheres Year In and Year Out---Rules Have Been 
Created by Co-operation Between Buyer and Seiler ss 


Alex. H. Ozholm, United States Trade Commissioner to Sweden, 
has published an exhaustive report on ‘The Swedish Forests, Lumber 
Industry, and Lumber Export Trade,” which has been published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Mr. Oxholm’s remarks on the sub- 
ject of grading are :— 

There is no absolutely uniform system of grading in Sweden. Each 
mill has established grades to which it adheres closely year in and year 
out. The grading rules established for each mill have often been created 
by co-operation between buyers and sellers, and they are usually made up 
It often happens that 
mills with large stands of virgin timber have been able in years past to 
supply comparatively large quantities of the upper grades. During late 
years, these concerns may have partly cut out these old stands and the 
second-growth timber may produce only small quantities of the upper 
grades. In-such cases the grading rules are not made less strict to con- 
form to the new conditions ; the “cutting out of the old stand only de- 
creases the quantity produced of lumber of the upper grades, according to 
the old-established grading rules. This is one of the basic rules of the 
Swedish lumber export trade, and is the reason why the exporters have 
been able to maintain the same markets for decades. The importers may 
complain at times because they are unable to obtain as large quantities 
of one grade or of several grades as they did in previous years, but 
these complaints do not induce reliable Swedish shippers to make the 
grading rules less strict by including inferior qualities in the upper 
grades. 

More Uniform System of Grading. 


During late years there has been a tendency toward a more uni- 
form system of grading in some districts in Sweden. This may be 
caused by the fact that several individual mill-owners have reorganized 
their concerns into stock companies. 


It was formerly a matter of pride to many exporters to be able 
to supply a better grade than their neighbors, and there are still a few 
firms in Sweden that prefer to include only first, second, and third 
grades in their unsorted grade, while all other firms are including first, 
second, third and fourth grades. The former firms may obtain a slightly 
higher price than the latter firms, but this is no doubt a poor policy, 
because by “sweetening” the grades they lose out in the end on the profits 
realized on the whole production. The only benefit to exporters from 
these practices may be that they obtain a reputation for shipping above 
grade, but this is not considered good business. As these firms pass 
over into stock companies, the matter of grading rules is often adjusted 
to conform to the usual practices of grading in the particular district 
where they are located. 


Thus the different grading rules are based to a large extent on 
conditions of past years, which now have partly ceased to exist, such 
as the possession of old stands allowing a larger percentage of clear 
lumber than lumber cut from second-growth forests, etc. As these 
forests are gradually cut out, the production of the various sawmills 
is made more uniform, thereby paving the road for a uniform grading 
system for the different districts. This matter has already been given 
consideration in Sweden, and no doubt will be taken up seriously. A 
branch of the Swedish Exporters’ Association in the Hernosand dis- 
trict appointed a commission some years ago to establish uniform grading 
rules for all the association members in that district. An abstract of 
these rules is given at the end of this section. Uniform grading rules 
for the entire country would not be advisable owing to the differences 
in the character of the timber in the various sections. 


Swedish lumber is generally graded into unsorted grade, fifth and 
sixth grades. Sometimes, particularly in Southern Norrland and the 
districts around Lake Wenner, the lumber is classified into first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. These two systems of gr ading are 
dependent upon the mills’ supply of the upper grades. Generally the 
small percentage of the upper grades obtainable does not make the 
grading into more than three grades profitable. Some mills may grade 
a few dimensions into six grades and the remainder into three grades. 


The unsorted grade is composed of first, second, third, and fourth 
grades, and may be termed sound construction lumber. A very small 
amount of discoloration is admitted in this trade, and_ practically 
no rotten knots or similar serious defects. It is difficult to compare 
this grade with any corresponding grade for the principle species of 
softwoods in the United States, such as southern yellow pine and Douglas 
fir. It seems, however, that the maximum defects allowed in the un- 
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sorted grade would probably correspond to the medium quality of No 
common of southern yellow pine and Douglas fir, but the Swedish ru 
are stricter in regard to discoloration and allow no variation in sawing. 


The fifth grade of Swedish lumber may be termed better-class _ 
cull lumber, which is used for construction purposes where strength and 
durability are not serious considerations. This grade is serviceable 
is put to many uses for temporary construction purposes, etc. T 
sixth grade is cull lumber, which is not expected to have lasting qualities ” 
and is not serviceable for ordinary construction purposes. It is used 
locally to a great extent for lagging, board-walks, and similar purposes s 
where the lumber would be liable to deteriorate in a short time, and also” 
for cheaper kinds of temporary construction. 
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In some mills, particularly in the northern part of Norrlan 
another grade of cull lumber may be established, called seventh grade. 
The only requirements for lumber of this grade is that it must 
fall to pieces when handled. This stock is not exported, as the freigl 
would often amount to more than the lumber is worth. . 


Spruce is Divided into Three Grades. 


The foregoing grading system applies to pine lumber. Spruce ~ 
lumber generally is not divided into more than three grades—unsorted 
(comprising first, second, third, and fourth grades), fifth and sixth — 
grades. The same grading rules apply to spruce as to pine, bu a 
spruce lumber generally does not yield any large percentage of ee 
upper grades on account of the presence of a large number of sm: 
knots. The knots of the spruce are not so conspicuous as those of 
pine, and are generally not so large. Spruce often yields a dispro- 
portionately large percentage of cull lumber because older stands of r 
spruce are liable to decay. Only a‘few concerns in Sweden use r 
grades for spruce. i. é 

There is a considerable difference between Swedish first and sec- t 
ond grades and the corresponding grades in the United States. Cl 3 
lumber in the American sense of the word is seldom seen in Sweden, — 4 
and both first and second grades admit of a few knots. Some firms” 
in Sweden at times may separate clear sap boards, which, are produced — 
in small quantit:es, and sell these separately to special customers abroad — 
or to the local furniture factories. ‘ og 


Contrary to many grading rules in the United States, the Swedish | 
grading rules do not allow the mixing of different species. Further- 
more, the Swedish grading rules do not make provisions for miscuts or 
scant lumber. Whether cull stock or first grade is produced, it must 
have the required dimensions, no more, no less. When any scant or mis- 
cut lumber is produced, it is either resawn, or better, cut into stock for 
the planing mills. One will notice with surprise that many Swedish con- 
tracts for lumber export stipulate that up to 10 per cent. of blue lumber 
may be included in each cargo. The Swedish exporters always believe 
in playing safe, and although this stipulation allows the shippers to in- 
clude this large percentage of discolored lumber, all the reputable ship-— 
pers take great care to avoid shipping such stock, because if they went 
to the limit in this respect it would not be long before their cepuiaaaa 
would be seriously affected. 


Stocks Are Well Manufactured. : am 


To many American shippers it may seem that the grading rules for 
the’ Swedish upper grades are somewhat lax, but it must be considered’ 
that the stocks are always well manufactured and carefully seasoned, 
this circumstance, in connection with the efficient marketing methods, : 
a great extent Oren the defects, such as knots. It must be noticed 
that the Swedish grading rules do not make any provisions for rift grain 
flat grain, sapwood or heartwood. In regard to the texture of the wood 
there are no written regulations, but, as a general rule, very coarse- ‘ 
grained lumber would not be included in the upper grades. 
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In one respect, however, may it be said that the Swedish gradin 4 
rules have changed somewhat, namely, in regard to the amount ar wane 
permissible. Decades ago Swedish lumber was usually sawn square | 
edged. A number of mills in Norway started to cut certain stocks with 
a wane, as it was realized that lumber for certain construction purposes | 
could take a reasonable amount of wane without interfering with its — 
usefulness. The Swedish mills adopted this system of cutting waney 
stock, and the amount of wane has been somewhat increased during the © 
last decade; but in each case this matter has been taken up first with th 4 
importers. ‘The amount of wane specified in the grading rules ‘quote 
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later may seem somewhat large to shippers in the southern part of 
_ Norrland, where several mills are cutting perfectly square-edged lumber ; 
_ but these mills obtain somewhat better prices for their product than the 
mills in the Hernosand district, to which these rules chiefly apply. 

s, The lack of uniform grading rules for all mills is a disadvantage 
_ theoretically, but it is claimed by both the importers and the Swedish 
_ shippers that as long as there is so small a difference in the grading rules 
of the different mills in each district, this matter is of small importance. 
_ The importer always knows the character of the shipment of each ex- 
porter. Uniform grading rules in other countries are often so elastic 
that they give the exporters considerable opportunity to vary the char- 
acter of their shipments, whereas in-Sweden the exporters adhere closely 
to the rules. 


_ Swedish exporters are especially careful to have their lumber ship- 
_ ped up to grade when the prices of lumber decline. Experience has 
ticular in regard to the quality of these shipments, because it is felt 
taught them that importers, having bought at top prices, are very par- 
by many importers that a claim may make up for the loss. 


The Swedish standards.of grading were not changed during the war, 
in spite of the fact that conditions in the importing countries often 
prevented the importers from inspecting the cargoes with their usual 
-care. There were, of course, some unscrupulous exporters or export 
merchants shipping almost any quality, but these firms are rated as war 
_ profiteers, and have no standing among the reliable exporters in Sweden. 
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The question of whether a leather belt should be run with the 
f grain or flesh side next to the pulley has been, until quite recently in 
the same category as the old saw: “How old is Ann?” From the time 
when leather belts were first used for power transmission until the 
_ present, men have argued the maiter pro and con without having any 
_defimite facts upon which to base their opinions or any more really con- 
crete evidence than that ofindividual observation. The very natural re- 
sult has been as many opinions on the matter as there were men to 
- voice them. 
r- It appeared to some men that a closer contact with the pulley could 
be had by putting the grain side of the belt next to it. Others have 
conended with equal conviction that the flesh side, being tougher, was 
better able to withstand friction. And still others have gone into the 
realm of metaphysics for their argument, maintaining stoutly that a wise 
- Providence. had placed the flesh side of leather next to the animal deli- 
-berately and it was not for man to reverse that order on a pulley. But 
speculation on the matter is at an end; scientific experimental evidence 
has been obtained to settle the controversy once for all. 


During the latter part of last summer, tests of the capacity of the 
_ grain and flesh sides of leather belts were begun by the Leather Belting 
_ Exchange in its Research Laboratory at Cornell University. They were 

under the direction of Mr. R. F. Jones, Director of the Laboratory. Cov- 

ering a period of more than two months continuous tests were run on the 

testing apparatus belonging to the Leather Belting Exchange, which is 
| being operated under the supervision of Cornell University, using five 
| 4-inch single belts, 30 feet long, of different manufacture. They weighed 
_ from 16 to 18 ounces. Every effort was made throughout the tests to 
Standardize conditions and to reduce the probable error to a minimum, 
and this unquestionably was accomplished. All five belts were run 
lofig enough previous to the experiments to have been thoroughly “run- 
in” and had reached a condition of constant capacity when the records 
were taken. 


7 The method of procedure was to take horse-power readings from 
the belts first when running on the grain sides, and then when running 
_ on the flesh, the power being gradually increased until about 4 per cent. 
slip had been reached. 


In considering the results, it must be remembered that a leather belt 
is at its lowest point of capacity when new, largely because of the elas- 
ticity of the leather and the newness of its surface. Leather belts are 
well stretched in the process of manufacture, so that when the belt is put 
on h pulley there may be as little stretch as possible consistent with thor- 
ough lubrication and retaining the natural life or elasticity, which is 
such a valuable property of the leather belt. When a new leather bel: 
1s placed on the pulleys, however tightly, it will elongate under load. 
But after the tension of the load had been removed it returns very 
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nearly to its original length. This stretch is an annoyance when in- 
stalling a new belt, but it-is of the nature of a safety, protecting both 
belt and machinery. 


The newness of the surface, however, makes it necessary to “run 
in” the belt when testing it. That is, to run it for a sufficient time to 
permit the belt to attain its maximum capacity in transmission. As an 
illustration, one belt under test at the Cornell Laboratory ransmitted 
12 h.p. when first put on the pulley at a slip of 1.2 per cent. After 
five hours running it reached 19 h.p. with the same percentage of slip 
and the same tension. At the end of 13 hours it transmitted 24 h.p., 
and reached 31 h.p. after 20 hours with a slip of 1.6 per cent. According 
to horsepower tables, its schedules transmission should have been 26 h.p. 


Inasmuch as the belts used in the Leather Belting Exchange tests 
seemed to be typical, and the apparatus at hand was such as to. give the 
most accurate readings of performance, it is safe to conclude that the 
results are scientifically acceptable. 


To review the details of each individual test would require more 
space than is here available. Suffice it to say that a summary of all of 
the results is clearly in favor of the grain side from the standpoint of 
power transmission. In fact, it may be concluded from it that under 
reasonable shop tension, the flesh side will average only 50 to 60 per 
cent. as much horsepower as the grain side. At higher tensions the flesh 
side will do better averaging from 50 to 100 per cent. as much power as 
the grain side. At higher tensions the flesh side will do better averag- 
ing from 50 to 100 per cent. as much power as the grain, depending 
upon the belt, the tension and conditions of service. 


A curve plotted from the readings taken when the belts were run- 
ning on the flesh side is similar both in shape and capacity to that 
given by many of the leather belt substitutes. All that can be said of the 
test belts run on the flesh side is that the data obained from them were 
more uniform than that taken when they were running on the grain. 


Using the horsepower transmitted and the percentage of slippage 


as the co-ordinates, on Chart P. T. 57, which is representative, the 


grain tests showed an almost cureveless gain in horsepower up to 53, 
when the slip reached about 3 per cent. for belts running at a slow 
running tension of 432 pounds. In the case of the test belts operated 
at a slow running tension of 288 pounds, the 3 per cent. slippage was 
reached at about 44 h.p. With the belts running on the flesh side, how- 
ever, the 3 per cent. slippage mark was reached at 28 h.p. when operated 
at a slow running tension og 432 pounds, and at 16 h.p. when the tension 
was 288 pounds. 


In short the evidence produced from the mass of data obtained 
leaves no reasonable doubt but that there are distinct advantages to be 
had from running leather belts on the grain side. It is simply another 
case where scientifically obtained evidence must outweigh arbitrary 
opinions held usually by reason of personal and oftentimes inaccurate 
observation. It would seem to indicate that all those who have held the 
flesh side in favor in years past would do well to readjust their opinions, 
any if there be any alive today who are still determined to bring Pro- 
vidence into the discussion, they must find some providential reason for 
putting the flesh side of leather next to the animal and the grain side 
next to the pulley. 


The only prescription for sick business is the right kind of 
advertising. 


_ The ladder of life is full of splinters but we never realize it until 
we begin to slide down. 


S. Toffoletto, aged 35, a laborer, was killed on Sunday last at the 
camp of Nimpkish Logging Company, near Alert Bay, when he fell 
from the footboard of a locomotive. 


Mr. J. McGregor, a logging operator of Crofton, was a visitor to 
Vancouver last week. Mr. McGregor was very optimistic as to the 
prospects in the logging industry and has opened his camp again after 


a shut down of several weeks, necessitated by the fire hazard in the 


district where he is operating. 


In the not far distant future, when Western Hemlock becomes uni- 
versally known and used, Mr. A. Sereth, one of Vancouver’s optimistic 
lumber wholesalers, will have the supreme satisfaction of expanding his 
chest and exclaiming, with much gusto, “I told you so.” For was it 
not Alex. who shipped the first car of Western Hemlock to the Atlantic 
coast’ He claims the distinction of being the pioneer booster of this 
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product of the western forest and invites challengers. 
him! 
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. Alex. Christy, for a number of years superintendent and mill fore- 
i man of the Red Deer Lumber Company, Barrows, Man., is leaving 
; Manitoba for the Pacific Coast. 

f Mr. Christy indignantly denied that he was tired of the prairies, 


is due to 
health family. At present his future movements are 
somewhat uncertain. He especially insisted that the Annual Number 
of the WESTERN LUMBERMAN be sent to him as he has taken 


5 
4 
| the paper for years. 


and stated that the only reason he was going further west, 


reasons in his 


His friends in the lumber industry of the prairie provinces will 
wish Mr. Christy every success in his new sphere of work. 


The Winnipeg Lumber & Fuel Co. is the newest recruit to the 
business firms of Winnipeg. This firm has recently started in the retail 


lumber and coal business. 


~W. J. Currie, President of the Currie Manufacturing Company, 
Brandon, Man., suffered a painful accident on August 31st. He was 
running some boards through a machine in the factory, when his hand 
in some manner was caught and four fingers practically amputated. At 
the time of writing Mr. Currie is receiving medical attention at the 
General Hospital, Brandon. It is not known whether he will lose the 
injured fingers. a 

D. R. McLaren, Delco Light representative, spent considerable time 
in the Kootenay district, where he made a number of installations in the 
jogging camps. nel 


. The six year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Anderson, of 
Waldo, B. C., lost her life by falling in the Kootenay river. Mr. An- 
derson is employed in the camp store of Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. 
Ltd., Waldo. ——___—— 


William Hoover, sales manager, Tomlinton & Mitchell, of Winni- 
peg, made a business trip to Minneapolis during the week, commencing 
Monday, September 10th. 


J. D. Sinclair, secretary treasurer, Union Lumber Company, Limited, 
spent a week in Chicago recently on business. 


James G. Newbegin, of Newbegin Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
wholesale lumber dealers, spent several days in Vancouver recently in 
the interests of his firm. 


N — 


A. A. Baxter, general maneger of J. N. Baxter & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, lumber exporters, was a visitor in Vancouver early in September. 
Mr. Baxter’s firm operate a large pole camp at Potlach Creek, Howe 
Sound. Va PARE 


The Highland Lumber Company, at Cowichan, have leased their 
mill for a term of three years to Messrs. Taylor, Wardley, Stevenson 
and Robinson, all of whom are identified in the lumber business in Van- 
couver. The lessees are starting to put the plant in first class shape. 
The capacity of the mill has been increased and, later on, it is propovxed 
to install a shingle and lath mill. 


Among the new companies incorporated during the month of Septem- 
ber were :Tynehead Sawmills Limited, $30,000, Vancouver; Western 
Lumber and Shingle Exporters, Limited, $25,000, Vancouver: Wharf 
Lumber Company, Limited, $10,000, New Westminster. 


The Rainbow Shingle Co., Limited, of 209 Winch Bldg., are erecting 
a new shingle mill located on west bank of Pitt River, just north of 
C.P.R. main traffic bridge. The mill will be equipped with six Webb 
& Gifford improved type shingle machines. The mill will start operatons 
early in October and will run night and day. 


The mills and kilns of the Hammond Lumber Company, at Astoria, 
Ore., were destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of about $1,000,- 
000, according to the preliminary estimates of the damage. More than 
500 men have been thrown out of work. 


The 6th Annual Convention of the National Lumber Dealers’ As- 
: sociation will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 25th to 27th. The 
Association plan to have the biggest and best convention they have ever 


held. 
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‘you that a company, which obviously takes such care in the pro 


Santa Claus is on the job early hae year. Just as we go to te 
we are in receipt of a Lufkin rule enclosed in a nickel case, with a: 
compliments of the * ‘American Lumberman.” We than you—‘we aes 


your measure now.’ 7 


The Otis-Staples Lumber Company’s mill -at Wycliffe, B. ok wi 
be closed down during the next two weeks for repairs. 


George Love, fireman with Ross-Saskatoon Lumber Co. Ltd, Wald 


B. C., lost his foot in an accident recently, at the Le 


Some Sales Letters That Said Something — 


From an interesting series of business letters recently sent out by 
aggressive Western Canada mill to its customers some timely results wé1 
obtained because the printed matter was bright, practical and instructiv 


The first communication pointed out that the firm was concentrat 
every effort on manufacturing a product of quality, and endeavor ng 
to build up a big business thr ough satisfied customers. Here is one o i 
the many catchy expressions, ‘ Value i is the basis of all good buying. — Ve. 
effer the highest grades at prices consistent with assured quality ; 


real service.’ 5 Bie 


The second letter emphasized the superior mechanical facilities of 
the mill and the splendid character of the timber possessed, referred | to 
the planing mill and kiln capacity, and wound up by saying, “Consider 
the points mentioned. Do they not impress upon you the fact that ours | 
is a big efficient organization equipped to supply your needs promptly ie 
any grade. 

The third letter was on Grading and, speaking of B. C. forest “ma: 
terials, added “The distinction between the high and low line types of ¥ 
any g given grade are marked. For example, the Tow end of No. 1 commo 
eraditig is very little better than the high line type of No. 2 commor n, 
yet the distinction between the high ends of the grades-is readily appar 
ent. As you probably know from experience, in any shipment there 
will always be a certain number of “liners”—that is boards which mig t 
reasonably be included with either one of two grades as the low end of 
of one or the high end of the other. It is for this reason that o 
shippers strive continually to insure uniformity in grading. In 
mill each man is a specialist in his own particular line. He is. 
grading floorimg part of the day and shiplap the balance, ete. Our, entir 
output of 1 inch V joint is graded by one man and so on through the 
remaining items with the result that the variation in our grading i 1S 
duced to an absolute minimum. In these days every purchaser, regarc 
less of what he may be buying, insists on getting the article, which will 
give him the most value for his money. Price is not the determini ng 
factor. Values talk as they have never talked before.” 


The next missive in the attention compelling series dealt ably wi fh 
piling and dwelt upon the fact that the yard alleys of the firm were well 
worth seeing. ‘‘Our lumber piles are regular in appearance.” “Ez 
is built square, every course is carefully stripped and every pile is ca 
fully roofed to insure proper air seasoning. Each alley in the main 
yard is planked and we take considerable pride in keeping this yard 
neat and orderly as we would our office. Does not this fact impr 
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housing of its lumber will also exert a maximum amount of effort 
see that its dressing is properly done and that your orders are prop 
handled. If care is evidenced at the outset it is a certainty that 
later laxity will be allowed to render it negligible.” 

The fifth and closing letter summed up several points in the fore- 
going ones and spoke interestingly of the distribution service of th 
firm and its facilities for shipping seasoned material stock that is fresl 
milled, bright and clean and not checked or dulled and es en by. 
posure to the weather. : 


The communication to customers closes as follows: “We wo 
impress upon you that we are interested in your problem. If we ‘Te- 
commend certain woods for certain purposes we do so only after in- 
vestigation, and after first thoroughly convincing ourselves that the ‘00 
we recommend, will give you as good or better satisfaction than that 
previously employed. We have a personal iterest in each and ever 
order we book. ‘These orders are constantly under our observation 
it is our business to keep them prominently before us. Service is so 
thing sometimes readily promised but not always so readily obtained. 
all rush orders we maintain a tracing service which we believe is a r 
service. We obtain reports on the movement of cars and these reports 
are immediately forwarded to our customers. They are reasonably cer- 
tain when their shipments will arrive and sometimes this informat 
has enabled our customers to avoid cancellations.” A 

The whole series of letters, from which the eoteoaine excerpts) are Ps 
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The Size of the Sawmill Plant is Important. 


The complete modern plant for the manufacture of lumber in- 
cludes everything required to transform the growing tree into finished 
Jumber ready for the builder; and this plant naturally. divided into forest 
equipment and mill equipment. The forest equipment, which includes 
_ logging machinery and railroad and water transportation of the logs to 
the mill, is not considered in the present paper. 
4 The capacity of a sawmill is regularly given in thousands of feet 
board measure per day of 10 hours. The power required for sawmills 
alone varies from 414 to 8 hp. per 1000 ft. of lumber per day; e.g., a 
~ sawmill of 100,000 ft. daily c capacity will require from 450 to 800 h.p. 
: The lower figure is for mills cutting small and medium pine logs; the 
ot figure for Pacific Coast mills working the heaviest timber, or mills 
sawing hardwood. The planing mill will require from 2 to sy h.p. per 
- 1000 ft. on the same basis. The total power for milling is therefore from 
» 8% to 1114 h.p. per 100 ft. board measure of haumber awed per 10 
_ hours. y 


Two things should be kept in mind in estimating and comparing 
_ power used in different sawmills: First, two sawmills rated at 100,- 
_ 000 ft. board measure per day each may deliver this 100,000 ft. in very 
_ different forms. The first may be a “board mill” and the entire day’s 
_ cut may be in l-in. boards. The second may be a “timber” mill, making 
30 to 60 per cent. of the logs it handles into timbers of large dimension 
_ pieces. It is obvious that one 12-in. by 12-in. by 16-ft. timber will add 
> just as many board feet to the day’s tally as 12 boards 1 in. by 12 in. 
by 16 ft., but the latter will have consumed much more power. — Second, 
- it consumes more power to saw hard, dense wood than to saw soft, light 
wood. Some mills work hardwood or softwood exclusively ; others must 
- cut various kinds just as they come, owing to the timber supply being of 
a mixed varieties. 


q 3 Conditions of the Problem 


In deciding whether to drive a sawmill by lineshaft or motors, the 
first consideration is the probable life of the plant. Unlike most manu- 
facturing plants, the sawmills must nearly always be built close to the 
_ supply of raw material; for it is not commercially possible to transport 
_ sawlogs far from where they grow, except in the case of valuable tim- 
_ ber like mahogany and other tropical hardwoods. When the supply of 
¥ Be rcessible timber is sawed, the plant must be abandoned or moved with 
a very Small salvage value. Sawmills which have a timber supply in 
_ sight to saw for twenty years or more form a small percentage of the 
- total number. The first cost must, therefore, be kept down to a figure 
_ which can be wiped out from the profits in a few years—fifteen, ten, or 
- eyen eight years—without making too great an annual charge. 


Ae The size of the sawmill plant is important. It is found that for very 
small mills the first cost of the electric power plant and motors is 
greater than for a steam plant and belted drive. For medium-size saw- 
4 mills the first cost does not differ greatly when everything is considered ; 
and for large plants the first cost may be less for a motor-driven than 
for a shaft-driven mill. 


Accessory or by-product equipment will affect the choice between 
_ the two kinds of power transmission. As previously explained, the 
planing mill is considered as a part of the complete installation; but 
_ beyond this every intelligent lumberman is constantly trying to make the 
_ waste wood from his sawmill into useful products. As an example, a 
large mill recently built for the manufacture of yellow-pine lumber 
_ makes from waste wood (a) kiln sticks for spacing lumber in the dry-kiln 
Seestacks, (b) lath, (c) rosin-barrel staves, (d) shingles, (e) box boards 
and cleats, (f{) short stove wood, (g) molding strips and (h) ground 
chips for fuel. Moreover, sawmills are built today for producing small 
_ wood specialties primarily from the log, the output of lumber in the 
- form of boards or other building material being small and incidental. 
- One large plant, for instance, has recently been built for making oval 
_ wood dishes, butter boats and clothes pins. A small sawmill followed by 
such a re-manufacturing plant is usually motor-driven, while the sawmill 
alone might not justify the investment; for the small specialty machines 
can be driven electrically with convenience and economy. 


A A unique Paidiicd of sawmill operation is that fuel costs nothing. 
- The waste wood from the mill contains 8,500 to 9,150 B. t.u. per ip! 
~ when dry, the larger values coming from highly resinous wood, although 
as it falls from the saw it contains from 40 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
_ moisture, or even more. Generally the mill produces more waste wood 
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It is Found That for Small Mills the First Cost of the Electric Power Plant and 

Motors is Greater Than for a Steam Plant and Belted Drive. 

Differ Greatly When Everything is Considered; and for Large Plants the First Cost May Be Less for a Motor 
Driven Than for a Shaft-driven Mill, says Allan E. Hall, of Milwaukee, Wis., in ““Mechanical Engineering.” 


For Medium-size Sawmills the First Cost Does Not 


than can be used for fuel or otherwise, and this surplus must be sent. 
out in a long conveyor trough and burned in a pit or in a closed iron 
“burner.” Decreased fuel consumption by saving power-transmission 
losses is therefore of no interest to the lumberman. The argument has 
even been made that decreased fuel consumption under the boilers is 
poor economy, because the saved wood must be conveyed a longer dis- 
tance to the “burner” than to the boiler room, thus using more engine 
power. 

In sawmills, as in other industries, motors give the advantage of unit 
driving, and the whole mill is not dependent on one line shaft or main 
belt. But it is to be noted that in the sawmill proper this advantage 
is not so great as in most other manufacturing plants. In a machine 
shop or other factory where one machine or small group of machines 
is making a finished product independently of all others, a stoppage of 
one machine or group will not affect the others. In a single band mill 
every piece of lumber from the log passes through all the machines 
serially, and a stoppage of one machine in the chain will soon shut 
down the mill. In a saw-mill with two log-cutting saws there will be 
two streams of lumber, and failure of one machine will generally only 
affect one side. After the lumber passes the trimmer and reaches 
remanufacturing and by-product machines, the full advantage of unit 
driving is gainer, for here one machine does not depend on another. 
With the foregoing conditions in mind, a comparison may be made, first 
as to plant details and cost, and second as to operating expense. 


Comparison of Plant Details and Cost 


Sawmill boilers are either ordinary horizontal or of water-tube 
types. When burning sawdust a large furnace is required, which is 
generally of Dutch-oven design. A fuel-storage house is built close to 
the boilers, with the fuel conveyors arranged either to discharge saw- 
dust from the mill direct to the furnaces or to carry it on to the storage © 
house and return it when needed. When the belted mill and non-con- 
densing Corliss engine are replaced by the condensing steam turbine and 
motor-driven mill the steam consumption of the prime movers will be 
cut about one-half, which allows a reduction of boiler capacity to be con- 
sidered in comparing the cost of the entire plant. The boiler capacity 
needed for various auxiliary steam cylinders used in the mill will, of 
course, remain the same as before. 


The belted sawmill, except in plants too small to be of practical in- 
terest, is generally driven by a simple non-condensing Corliss engine. It 
has not been found worth while to install compound or condensing en- 
gines when fuel was valueless, simply for the reduction in boiler plant. 
When motor driving of a proposed plant is in contemplation, the prime 
mover may be a simple or compound, condensing or non-condensing 
steam engine direct-connected to the generator, or else a steam turbo- 
generator. Fuel cost, of course, makes the gas or oil engine out of the 
question and plant cost eliminates hydro-electric power except in rare 
cases. 


It has been said in an earlier paragraph that the standard sawmill 
plant includes a planing mill. This should be placed 200 ft. or more 
trom the nearest roofed point of the sawmill proper (to meet insurance 
rules), which means 300 to 600 ft. from the main power house. Motor 
driving of new planing mills, except when very small, has become al- 
most universal, so that this is generally assumed at the start. If we belt- 
drive the sawmill we must then have one prime mover for it and a steam- 
electric plant for the planing mill. It is obvious that there should be only 
one boiler plant and one engine room, containing both prime movers. 
But if the sawmill as well as planing mill is electrically driven, the two 
prime movers may be combined into one large enough to drive both mills, 


_ which is economical in first cost and is hee dene: 


For the same reasons which have brought it into favor in other indus- 
tries, the condensing steam turbo-generator has become almost universal 
in motor-driven sawmills ; and compound condensing engines are not 
now running in any mill with which the writer is acquaimtedh When 
deciding on ‘the method of power transmission, the choice for large mills — 
is commonly made between (a) a sawmill belted from a Single ‘Come 


engine and a planing mill motor-driven by a steam turbo-generator; and 


(b) both mills motor-driven by a turbo-generator. The comparison of 
costs which follows is on this basis for the larger mill, though for the 
smaller one both mills are belted from engines. 


In a shaft-driven mill the weight and cost of the lineshaft and 
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various countershafts are considerable. The power-receiving section of 
the lineshaft is about four inches in diameter in a single band mill, and 
8 in. to 10 in. in diameter in the largest mills, and the shaft may be 300 
ft. long. In large mlls countershafts will be required for the log jack, 
log cut-off saw, log canter, band mill, gang mill, resaws, edgers (this 
requires a right-angle drive, usually through mortice gears), slasher, 
trimmer, hog, lumber sorter, timber trim saw, and lath mill. © When 
the individual motor drive is installed all these shafts with their at‘ach- 
ments are not required, and the difference in the total of sawmill ma- 
chinery is almost entirely in these omissions. The amount of this sav- 
ing is given below in three cases, the figures covering all sawmill machin- 
ery proper, installed, but no power-house equipment. 


Mechanical Drive Electrical Drive 


Weight, Lb. Price Weight, Lb. Price 

il N 445,296 $112,345 402,749 $104,410 
aD NO 3 701,500 173,500 620,000 153,698 
Mill No. 3 763,150 189,079 674,150 166,789 


Sawmill and woodworking machines are almost always driven at 
constant speed, in one direction, and (except band mills, band resaws, 


and a few other cases) can be started at light load; so the squirrel 


cage induction motor is generally applicable. The direct-current open 
motor is, of course, objectionable on account of fire risk from sparking 
commutators. For driving band mills, heavy band resaws, and in other 
places where large starting torque is necessary, the wound-rotor motor 
with starting resistance is used. The current (60-cycle, 3-phase) is 
commonly generated and used at either 480 or 600 volts, avoiding the use 
of transformers except for lighting. As all the motors will be probably 
set within 600 to 800 ft. of the power plant, the saving in wiring does 
not justify high generator voltage and transformers. 


In the complete paper two tables are given showing the comparative 
cost of sawmills complete for both motor drive and shaft drive. In 
Table 1, which gives the estimated cost of a single band mill with a 
daily capacity of 30,000 ft., the figures are about 11 per cent. higher for 
motor drive, but in Table 2, which is for a double band and recaw mill 
with a daily capacity of 120,000 ft., the first cost is about 8 per cent. less 


for the motor drive. 


Comparison of Operating Conditions and Expense 


In operating expense the motor-driven sawmill makes a. saving in 
power-transmission loss, upkeep of shafting and belting, use of oil, waste, 
and supplies, depreciation, fire risk and insurance premium. The com- 
plete paper gives a table showing the power consumption of various saw- 
mills for both mechanical drive and electrical drive, the horsepower con- 
sumed being less in the case of electric drive. 


The average life of belts in a sawmill is not more than four years, 
which means a running expense of 25 per cent. of the total belting cost 
yearly. The saving in oil, waste, etc., by changing over from shaft drive 
to motor drive has been estimated at 40 cents per 1,000 ft. of lumber per 
day. No attempt is made to give comparative figures for depreciation. 


but the lumber manufacturer’s accountant should consider the low second 


hand value of shafting equipment if it must be moved and refitted for 
new conditions, as contrasted with the easy interchangeability of motors. 
One of the lumbermen’s mutual insurance associations recognizes motor 
driving by a reduction of 25 cents in premium. Another association, 
while not specifically recognizing electric driving, usually makes a 5 per 
cent. deduction from total premium on account of the clear and open 
condition of the lower floor thus produced. 


Separate steam engines are also sometimes used in a belt-dr'ven plant 
to drive certain large machines (e.g., a gang mill) or groups of ma- 
chines. These engines proportioned for their average load do not have 
the peak-carrying capacity of equivalent motors with a large generator 
behind them. When the mill is driven by several steam engines of small 
size a reduction of shafting equipment may be made, but each engine must 
carry its peak load without help. Motors of corresponding horse-power 
rating connected to one large generator will draw on an ample power 
reserve during peak loads. Two gang mills have come under the writer’s 
observation, of the same size and make, one driven by a steam engine 
belted to it individually, the other motor-driven, both machines nominally 
running at 225 r.p.m. The engine-driven gang ran at 225 r.p.m. light, 
and 200 r.p.m. fully loaded. The motor-driven gang ran at 225 r.p.m. 
light, and about 223 r.p.m. loaded. As the rate of lumber feed to: the 
gang is governed by the speed, the steam-driven gang was cutting about 
10 per cent. less than the other. Cases are on record where mills by 
simply changing from shaft drive to electric drive have increased their 
production 15 per cent. This problem of speed maintenance has not 
been sufficiently studied by sawmill operators. 


The equipment for hauling logs into the sawmill and cross-cutting 
The remaining log-handling equipment is 
Sometimes an overhead 


them may be motor-driven. 
actuated by direct-connected steam cylinders. 
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log “canter” is used for turning logs, supplementary to the “nigger.” ; 
turns the logs by a hook attached to a chain wound on a drum and may 
be motor-driven. . = ; 


Details of Motor Application. _ a os 


— 


On the other hand jump saws for cross-cutting boards and timbers, 
hinged transfer skids, the mechan'sm for raising press rolls on edgers 
and gangs, and for raising saws on a trimmer, are moved by dire 
steam or compressed-air cylinders. Also the carriage which holds | 
log while being sawed is almost always reciprocated by a steam engit 
through a wire rope or by a steam sylinder directly connected to the 
carriage itself. All these steam-actuated device; are so simple and 
positive in action that there is no apparent advantage in developing e 


trical mthods as a substitute. $ 


The other principal machines are connected to the motors throu 
flexible couplings, except band mills, band resaws, and gangs. The 
band mills may be so driven, but there are certain objections which 
should be considered: the motor cuts partly through the mill flo ve 
is inconvenient for inspection, and in the way of workmen; and mot oD 
speeds do not always match the speeds of the band mills, requiring 
speed-changing device coupled between motor and bandmill arbor. _ 
band-saw mills are built with wheels, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 ft. in dia- n 
meter. Irrespective of wheel diameter, the saws, and hence the wheel wi 
rims, are run at speeds up to 10,500 ft. per min plain cast-iron whee 
at twice the ordinary limiting speed of engine flywheel pulleys. Anoth 
condition sometimes weighing against connecting a constant-speed moto 
directly to a band-wheel arbor, is that in northern hardwood mills th 
saws may be run at different speeds in winter and in summer. If muc 
frozen timber reaches the saw, operators prefer to reduce the spe -d 
1,000 or even 2,000 ft. per min. below that used when logs are clear o 
ice. S so ie 


Gang mills run at such a low speed and require so much ~-po 
that direct-connected motors of sufficient size would be very expensi 
and standard practice up to the pre-ent has been to belt from a high 
speed motor. 5 


The lumber-transporting equipment, including live rolls, chain trar 
ters, chain and belt conveyors, is most conveniently and cheaply grou 
driven, though there is now a tendency to go farther in the use of i 
dividual small motors than there was a few years ago. 


The filing-room machines for sharpening saws require little pow 
and are arranged for mounting individual motors directly on the fran 
1n most cases. pea a? i 


au 

When specifying sizes for sawmill motors it must be remembered 
that very great and sudden peak loads are encountered, and the ratir 
must be larger on this account. In general, it is found that the load 
factor on an entire sawmill is about 60 per cent. of the total nameplate 
rating of the motors. ee 


A condensed list of the machines found in the ordinary sawmill f 
lows, the sizes of motors suitable therefore being stated in each case. 


ar 


Machines “ Motor Si es 
. 5 oy 
Log jack, for hauling logs into the sawmill —............0.7.... Bsr. 25to 50hp. 


Circular log cut-off saw, for dividing long logs after being drawn 


into~’: the (mill) 6 ee 2 eT SI) eae eee ee 25 to 50h. 
Drag saw, for cutting off logs too large for the circular saw above 
mentioned | sc cPer eco Nee eee ek Aa ee ee 15to 40 


Overhead log canter, for turning large logs lying on the log storage a ty 
deck or .on the’ ¢arriagescs 2 2s ee ee a ee 10 to 20 h.p. 
4 * 


Band mill for ripping the logs which are moved back and forth in ; e & 
front of it onthe (carrialeie ya pee eee eae he ehk VS TR eee te ae 100 to 300 h.p. : 


Circular head saw, sometimes used instead of band mill _....._. 100 to 400h D. 
A on 


Power setting machine, for moving log forward after every cut into i. ; 
position for the next cut. This machine is mounted on the car- 
riage. Two types are used, one direct steam-driven, the other 
power-driven. The latter is used exclusively for the heaviest 
work, and motor may be mounted on carriage Bod cc eee 5 to 


Live rolls, or power-driven rolls, for transporting lumber after being 
sawed. These are connected and driven together in trains of 
6 to 20 or more, according to the mill design; power required per 
TOLL: | op cnch Soheteec oc Bkg CERES et Pe ES ea CP cee A tO oe 0.4 to 0.6) 


Band resaw, for further reduction of large pieces dropped by the 
head band mill. It may be either vertical or horizontal. The 
latter is used for resawing slabs as well as splitting thick — oe 
stock from the head band)! 2. = apogee eee ae ee iat 75 to 200 h.y 


i 
Transfer chain tables, for moving lumber sidewise between machines. , 
These are of such varying length and width according to the 
individual case, that no power requirement can be speCcified. Ae 


Gang mill, for sawing entire log into boards at one passage through 
the machine. Two opposite slabs are taken off the log by the head 
band saw, giving the log two flat faces, after which-it is fed to 5% 
the prance oe ean Se a ae ee rr 50 to 400 


Edger, for ripping bark edges from the boards and squaring them... » 15 to 250 
ee 
z ep ek 2 a, 
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Train Foremen to be Better Managers 


0 Greater Efficiency Demand of To-day—Eliminate Waste by 
_ _Remedying Cause—Foreman in Ideal Position to Function 
5 as Efficiency Engineer. 


_ If the company is to reduce its production costs it calls for greater 
efficiency than ever before. This is not the time to let up. It is the 
time to buck up. If unit costs are to be decreased in the factory, wastes 
must be cut out. It should be evident from this that foreman can no 
_ longer take the attitude that “it doesn’t matter.” It does matter. Prices 
are high today partly because of ifdustrial wase and partly because of 
inflation. The banks can take care of inflation—they are now slowly 
forcing deflation—and index prices show that already there is some 
drop. We must take care of the industrial wastes ourselves, because 
that is the biggest part of our job. What are we going to do about it? 


The elements of industrial activity which may be either utilized or 
wasted are (1) Man’s time and enery; (2)Machine and equipment 
time and energy, and (3) Materials. These three elements sum up the 
industry itself. When a worker does four hours’ work in eight hours, or 
' expends his energy through unnecessary operations or in some useless 
- manner, a waste may be charged against him. It is likely that if a 
_ worker is wasting part of his day he is also wasting the time and energy 
of more or less equipment. A machine not operating or running idle is 
_ generally a waste which is unnecessary. Of materials too much cannot 
- be said. We may grant that every shop has its scrap, cut-offs and 
- rejects, but who knows how little scrap is actually warranted? The 
foreman who wishes to function as an efficiency engineer in his own de- 
partment should strive to reduce the quantity of scrap to its minimum. 
The importance of this is also reflected in the quality of the product 
-which passes inspection. He should strive to get the most out of the 
_ machines, tools and equipment in his department. He should strive to 
win the co-operation of the men in his department so that they will 
utilize their time productively. This does not mean that he should at- 
_ tempt to speed them up, but rather show them how to accomplish more 
with the same amount of effort and energy. It is well directed energy 
which brings the greatest results. Mis-spent energy wears a man out 
more quickly than energy which produces output. 


= Es 
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There are two serious obstacles which confront the foreman who 

makes up his mind to eliminate the wastes which exist in his own de- 
partment. The first is his viewpoint. When a man has been on a job 
for a number of years, no matter how good he is, he just naturally gets 
into a rut. He cannot see conditions in their true light. He loses his 
sense of values. Most men can go into another man’s department and see 
what the trouble is. Unless they are trained by experience in efficiency 
work they won’t see all the trouble, but they will see enough to venture 
an opinion as to what the other fellow should do. But when it comes to 
a man’s own job! He gets so close to his own problems that he cannot 
see them. It is particularly hard for a department head to see the 
wastes of his own department in their true proportion. To overcome 
ths the foreman must get a bird’s-eye view of his job. He must get 
_ far away from it to see it as it is. He must realize that simply because 
he does a thing in his own way that it is not necessarily right. He must 
be able to analyze and weigh the facts. In other words, he must get the 
viewpoint of the industrial engineer. 


A 
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The second obstacle that the foreman meets is that effects loom up 
_ larger than causes. The system under which he broke into his trade, 
_ from apprenticeship to an executive position, has been one which places 
stress upon effects and forgets causes. The reason for this is that 
_ manufacturing has not been scientific in any sense. Factories just grew 
as the proverbial Topsy. There was no undertaking of that type of 
management which today may be called scientific. The best we can say 
about it was that it was rule-of-thumb from start to finish. Causes for 
‘industrial wastes were unthought of, the wastes themselves were not seen, 
The rule-of-thumb manager and his foreman thought they were work- 
_ ing efficiently when they remedied effects. I can best illustrate this by 
_ mentioning that at one time rule-of-thumb physicians relieved patients 
_ having a high blood pressure by bleeding them. Today the more scien- 
tific physician prescribes a diet. In other words, today he is getting down 
| to causes. In the same manner the foreman who undertakes to reduce 
? or eliminate industrial wastes must get down to causes. 

I The causes of industrial waste may be traced to one or more of the 
| following reasons: (1) Lack of a well defined purpose; (2) Absence 
“yo essential data; (3) Non-standardization either of product, conditions, 
_ Operations, instructions; (4) Planning too vague and general; (5) Lack 
‘of control; (6) Inadequate incentives, and (7) Lack of co-operation. 
From these causes we may deduct the principles which govern business 
and industrial efficiency. The principles are basic and adherence to 
them will remove the cause which may be permitting waste in one form 
_ or another in the plant. 


ae. Failure to move material may be due to lack of planning. Back- 
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tracking may be due to non-standardization. Operators may be produc- 
ing sub-normally due to the lack of planning, data or more probably lack 
of adequate incentives. In any case, if we get down to causes we are 
in a position to get a more effective productivity. 

Therefore, if the foreman is to function as the efficiency engineer 
in his own department, he must train himself to get the right point of 
view, the viewpoint of the industrial engineer; he must learn to concern 
himself with causes and not effects. Then he will be in a position to 
locate industrial wastes which are common to all industries and which 
occur in his own department. As he gets a working knowledge of the 
principles which govern effective production he will become keen in 
his ability to measure the wastes which occur, ascertain the cause, and 
correct the condition, by striking directly at the heart of the trouble. 
He will then verify my statement that after all it is the foreman who is 
the logical efficiency engineer. 


The Boss and the Valuable Employee 


By J. H. P. 
Most 


employees knuckle down and agree with everything the boss says. 


Disagreeing with the boss does not constitute a kicker. 


They follow the line of least resistance, and seem to bask in the 
sun of that great indoor sport—agreeing with him in everything 
that he suggests or proposes. The valuable man is big enough, and 
has back-bone enough, to disagree with the boss. He has apinions 
and ideas of his own and is not afraid to express them. He is the 
man who will go up, every time, if he has the boss who is big enough 
himself to see the value in this employee. — 


Cream will rise to the top, and the old saying that “you can’t 


”” obtains strongly in the business world. 


keep a good man down, 
This “‘yes-in the boss,’”—for this is exactly what it means—is 


divided into two classes. 


The first is the nut-brained individual who never had and never © 
will have an original idea. “Yes,” and our Mary’s 


‘ little lamb has nothing on him, as he is its progenitor. 


He always says: 
He is never 
late, in fact he is generally ahead of the appointed hour, even 
though he waits outside for as many minutes until the door is 
opened. He takes just his hour for lunch, and religiously quits 
just at the stroke of six. There being routine work in every organ- 
ization, and he being able to do it, he is considered a more or less 
necessary evil. 

The second is the fellow who really has good ideas of his own, 
but is so lacking in courage that he does not dare to state them. 
The big fellow tells him how so and so is to be done. While he 
knows his own idea is better—as he is more accustomed to handling 
that work—his spine fails to work, and water instead of blood 
runs through his veins. He says “yes.” He is a little higher than 
the other fellow but he gets no farther—there are no other rungs to 
the ladder for him. He is afraid the boss would not like his sug- 
gesting anything else and might lose his good will. 

There are however, two classes of men who don’t always say 
“yes.” 

The first is the pin-head who is so small as not to see the value 
in any kind of suggestion, except his own. He will spend much 
time arguing over trifles, and every miserable little thing he can- 
find, and when matters are finally decided, he continues with his 
petty objections. Pin-head stays around because the boss knows he 
has ideas and is not afraid to suggest them, and hopes that some 
day the narrow mind will broaden out. 

Then there is the fellow who has his own ideas, and is not afraid 
to speak and mention them, but is broad enough to admit that the 

He then gets behind the idea with his 
He develops in detail everything that is in 
favor of his plan, and also takes into serious consideration every 
detail of other suggestions. Taking the standard of what is best 
for the business and for all concerned, regardless of who suggested 
it, he accepts gladly his share of carrying the load. 


other’s plans are better. 
whole soul and pushes. 


For goodness sake suggest a plan or an idea if you have one, 
whereby better results can be obtained from this or that, or some- 
thing done better. Offer it. The boss cannot follow every detail 
of all departments and everything going forth from each desk. You 
are paid and expected to improve your work, to study it, and no 
matter how unimportant your job may be, stick to this principle. 
The boss wants your ideas. If you find someone else offers a bet- 
ter idea, get behind it and be broad enough to accept it. 

If you fail to suggest you can not be of practical help to the boss. 
Always agreeing with him won’t help him. 


You are not preparing 
for a better job and larger responsibilities, if you are passing your 


business years always kow-towing to the opinions of the boss. 
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Banquet to Prominent 
Wholesalers 


Officers of American Wholesale Lumber Association 
Guests of Vancouver Wholesalers at Banquet 
Recently 


Representing the American Wholesale Lumber Association, which 
has the unique distinction of being the only national trade organization 
which requires its members to subscribe to the principle of compulsory 
arbitration, four of the largest wholesale dealers in the United States 
recently paid a visit to Vancouver and were entertained at a banquet at 
the Vancouver hotel. 


The informal function was attended by the majority of Vancouver 
lumber and shingle wholesalers with R. H. Underhill as chairman. The 
first speaker to be introduced was L. R. Putman, managing director of 
the A.W.L.A. Mr. Putman for years was a prominent retailer in the 
United States, and later with the Southern Pine Association. He stated 
that the American Wholesale Lumber Association was only two and a 
half years old and at the present time had a membership of 300, repre- 
senting wholesale lumber firms of the highest standing in the United 
States. He reviewed at length the activities of his association, paying 
special attention to the value of compulsory arbitration as practiced by 
the A. W. L. A. He declared that if for no other season, their associa- 
tion justified its existence by their arbitration board, which was utilized 
by manufacturers and retailers, as well as their own members. 


Mr. Putman commented on the standing of Pacific Coast whole- 
salers and manufacturers in the East, through the fact that as years 
passed the Eastern States are more and more looking to the West Coast 
for their eventual supply of forest products. “But you have got to tell 
us about them,” he continued. ‘The more you tell, the more you sell. 
You haven’t been paying enough attention to aggressive selling methods 
in the American market. This is true of shingles as well as lumber. 
In the latter product you have the best roofing material in the world 
and yet you are not spending one cent in advertising even in face of 
the strongest kind of competition and against the most highly organized 
selling institutions in the world. If you hadn’t the best roofing in the 
shape of Red Cedar shingles you wouldn’t be able to sell any, under your 
present selling methods. The manufacturers of cypre.s found the need 
of advertising and started a campaign with funds raised by an assess- 
ment of 5 cents a thousand, which was later raised to 10 cents, then to 
15 cents, and today they are subscribing $1.00 a thousand. They 
have brought their product from the “unknown wood” to the highest 
priced wood we have. It was the belief of Mr. Putman that the Can- 
adian wholesaler would at some future time, not so far distant, see the 
advisability of linking up in some manner with the members of the 
ete VW Te AS 


Joseph E. Davies, one of the leading attorneys of the United 
States, and at present attorney for the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, discussed the economic basis of the wholesaler in the in- 
dustry. He favored the identity of the middleman, which the whole- 
saler might be characterized as, and brought to point the sales producing 
and market extension work carried out by the wholesale lumber frater- 
nity. “What would happen if the middleman was eliminated in the 
United States?” he asked. The direct sale of a product from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer would be a step backward in civilization.” 


Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, and a director of the A. W. L. A., expressed his 
pleasure in being able to come west. He felt that his visit had brought 
to him a greater knowledge of western forest products. Mr. Hinckley 
is especially interested in the subject of standardization, being a mem- 
ber of the wholesale branch of Secretary Hoover’s standardization com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Ben Woodhead, of Beaumont, Texas, president of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, spoke in a humorous vein and lauded 
the hospitality of the various members of the wholesale lumbermen of 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Woodhead stated that they had visited the ma- 
jority of the coast cities, including Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. “We are preaching the gospel of the A. W. L. A. 
throughout our trip and at the same time endeavoring to get in closer 
touch with the members of the lumber and shingle industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


The party were entertained by Vancouver wholesalers during their 
stay in the city, being taken on sight-seeing trips in and around Van- 
couver. 
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The Willette Automatic Lumber Trimmer | 
The Lumber Trimmer shown in the illustration ‘and herein de- 
scribed is radically different from the “Air Lift Trimmer” in common — 
use. No compressed air installation, or other outside mechanism is re- 
quired, or employed to tilt the saw frames. — et 


The Saw Frames are nearly balanced, having just enough ext 
weight on the saw end to keep it nominally in place for trimming. Ea 
saw frame carries an adjustable Shoe pivoted to the saw frame just bac 
of the main driving shaft, the curved part of the shoe having a little 
larger radius than the saw, and when the shoe is automatically locked i n 
place as shown, any dimension of lumber up to ten inches, passing over 
the table, automatically raises all the saw frames within the length of 
the piece, except the two frames at the end of the lumber, which owing 
to the location of the shoe in said two frames, are not raised, 
remain down and trim both ends automatically. 


Operator’s Trip 


As may be noted a Locking Arm is pivoted to the woodyarke abo 
the saw frames, and is connected with the controlling levers in tl 
operator’s cage. When it is desired to cut any piece of lumber in two, 
or to cut it\into several parts, the operator pulls the proper lever, or 
levers, and unlocks the saw frame down so that it is impossible for 
saw which cuts the lumber in two, to raise up. When the operator 
leases the lever the Locking Arm Automatically unlocks and again 
locks the show to thexaw frame. When trimming very large pieces, the 
operator can readily lock the saw down so there is no liability of its Hf es 
ing and thus fail to properly do its work. 
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Saw Lift pi a 

With Air Lift Trimmers, the movement of the saw up and cove 9 

the same, whether trimming one inch, or ten inches, while with 
improved type of trimmer the saws raise only one inch more than the 


thickness of the lumber being trimmed. Further, owing to the shape 0 £ 
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the shoe the raise and fall of the saw is an easy movement without sh 
or jar and there is no liability of any kicking lumber back as the a 
effectually hold it in place. ; 


Driving Mechanism 


The Saw Frames are pivoted directly on the main driving shaft | 
each saw is driven by a Silent Chain of ample capacity to trim ten i 
stock. The Pivot Bearings on the main shaft and the Saw Arbor Be 
ings are each six inches in length, and are of the “Wick Oiling Typ 
which insures thorough lubrication at all times when supplied with 
The Silent Chain drives enables us to reduce the distance between cen 
tres of main shaft and saw arbor to twenty inches, and at the same 
time gives a positive drive with any liability of slippage of belts totall 


obvates the great strains on bearings which occurs when belt_trans: 
sion is employed with short belt centers. By eliminating the excessive 
belt tension considerably less power is required to operate the machine, — 


Chain Drive Efficiency 


1 


In designing the Silent Chain Drive, the efficiency engineers as 0- 
ciated with the manufacturers of silent chain drives, were called in (0 
assist in designing this vital part of the mechanism, and after the 
quirements were carefully investigated, their recommendations as 
size of chain, speed and horse power were adopted and Bec dal! inc 
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levers. 


upper works of this type installed in place. 


_ thirty degrees. 
an angle of ten degrees and the shoe is at twenty degrees. 


_ porated, hence there can be no question as to the efficiency of this 


type of drive, as it is in general use in all parts of the country and is 
rapidly superseding belt transmission in all lines of endeavor. 


Operator’s Cage 


Is supported in front by two rods to. which the timbers, carrying 
the operator’s levers are adjustably clamped and may be placed to suit 
the operator. The flexible wires extending from the locking arm to the 
operator’s cage are carried in small sheaves up and back of the operator 
thence underneath the floor across the cage and up to the controlling 
This installation gives a clear opening between the operator 
and the trimmer table which gives a clear and unobstructed view of the 
lumber to be trimmed. 

Setting Plans 


The illustration shows a tentative setting plan, which, however, may 
be changed to suit local requirements. Where it is desired to replace 
other types of trimmers, the old trimmer tables may be retained and the 
When this is done the 
angle between the trimmer table and the show should be maintained at 
As shown in the illustration, the top of the table is on 
As may be 


noted, the saws are located considerably nearer to the back side of the 
_ trimmer than usual and the top of the table is open under the saws to 


discussion for or against such a movement. 


allow trimming to drop directly into the conveyor shown at the rear. 


~ When the trimmer and auxiliary parts are located as shown, the machine 


will readily take care of 150,000 feet per day and also cut slabs and 


_ edgings into four feet stock. The vertical lever shown in the cage is 
_ employed to cut slabs and edgings by tripping every other saw, 


Why Not a Graders’ Association? 


A subscriber to the Western Lumberman writes on the question of 
a Graders’ Association, bringing out a few points that provide ample 
thought for the manufacturer as well as the employee. The Western 
Lumberman, in giving space to this letter, invites through its columns 
The subscriber writes as 


follows: 


iH 
‘+ é ; F A 
_ given an accommodation tug for this port and that this new vessel will 
come around from the St. Lawrence. 


Editor, Western Lumberman, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Dear Sir :— 


I would appreciate an informal discussion, through the 
columns of the Western Lumberman, on the question of the 
formation of a Graders’ Association in British Columbia. 


Grading is an important adjunct to the manufacture of 
lumber. Commencing with the log, the sawyer has to be a 
grader, the edgerman, chain man, planer man as well, each 
playing his part in the ultimate proper manufacture of the 
product. To prove this statement, I would point out a few 
facts. If the sawyer did not have some definite knowledge of 
grading, he might often cut the whole log into common lum- 
ber when part of it should be cut for “selects” or “shop.” 
The Edgerman, without a grading knowledge might rip up lum- 
ber needlessly. The chain man, unexperienced in grading, 
would naturally cause more work in the yard. 


The grader behind the planing mills may spell “profit or 
loss” in the grading of the finished product. As an instance: 
The manufacturer ships a car of No. 1 lumber and when 
unloaded at its destination, the buyer discovers a quantity of 
‘No. 2 and No. 3. Does it seem reasonable to expect a repeat 
order? The manufacturer is the loser, and who is to blame? 
The shipper generally gets the blame, but more times the 
grader is at fault. 

It is my belief, Mr. Editor, that there is a field for a 
_Graders’ Association, which would compel all graders to un- 
dergo an examination and then obtain his license proving his 
competency. The manufacturer would then be assured of first 
class graders and the latter in turn protected. It would fur- 
ther have a tendency to keep out the Orientals, who are now 
doing this class of work at a low scale of wages. This Asso- 
ciation “as a suggestion” could be run along similar lines as the 
- Scalers’ Union or Association. 

In concluding, I would ask others, manufacturers and 
graders, to state their views on the subject through the 
Western Lumberman. MV De JONES, 


Wycliffe, B. C. 
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TUG IS COMING 


‘ It is now assured that the Harbor Board in Vancouver will be 
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Good Prospects for a Fairly Active Fall 
Building 
New Work Opening Up, Due to Generally Good Crops. 
Total Down a Little from July Figures. 


August 


There are now definite signs of reviving pro.perity throughout 
Canada, and with the harvesting of good crops, the prospect of much 
fresh construction work opening up is stimulating to the building indus- 
try and the building trades throughout the Dominion. The West is at 
present getting into a steady stride, and with an influx of capital, an 
influx of population, and internal prosperity, based on successful crops, 
prospects for active building are indeed bright. 


During August, construction contracts awarded in Canada, ac- 
cording to MacLean Building Reports, Ltd., amounted to $25,187,500, 
compared with $26,604,200 in July. Residential building accounted for 
34.4 per cent. of the August total, and amounted to $8,612,000. —_ Busi- 
ness building amounted to $7,281,800, or 28.6 per cent. ; industrial build- 
ing, $2,669,000, or 10.5 per cent.; public works and utilities, $6,644,700, 
or 26.5 per cent. The value of contemplated new work reported during 
August was $18,714,000. 

_- Construction contracts awarded during the first eight months of 
1922 amounted to $184,333,700, compared with $165,812,100 during the 
corresponding period of last year. The total for Ontario is 36 per cent. 
ahead of 1921; Quebec shows no change, and the Maritime Provinces 
are 12 per cent. ahead. 


During August, the Wholesale Price Index of 48 building materials 
advanced slightly, and is now 83.5 per cent. above 1913, compared with 
a peak of 183.8 per cent. reached in May, 1920. Prices have now de- 
clined 35.3 per cent. from the high. 


Residential Building Increases 


Comparing figures for years and months, the construction of resi- 


‘dential buildings shows rapid gains, as will be seen by the following 


figures: 
Ame ist LODZ as iak eee eM ae UA joel ante, Bee Se $ 8,612,000 
PUGS (OD ipa tae eee a Soe tiaah 8 2 a 5,872,300 
AS Ey 1 O2O Seay ae Sawa Peat 0 ele oe 4,195,000 
8 rot hissy NOD Diy vy ster Ns eee ea Pa Le 71,481,700 
Summomehiss:  VOZly eee se Wer ald ye oe 49,334,500 
Sumonths.y TLOZO aay es a yee ee 8A ele 61,835,400 


Winnipeg Construction Exceeds Last Year 


Building in Winnipeg shows a big increase, both in total amount 
and number of permits over last year—a healthy sign and one that 
promises well for next year, when a larger construction program than 
ever is contemplated. 

Building permits issued for the first eight months of 1922 repre- 
sent a value of $5,669,300, as against $4,705,100 for the first eight 
months of 1921, a gain for this year so far of $964,200. The number 
of buildings for which permits have been issued is 2,626, for January- 
August, 1922, and 2,611 for the same period of 1921, a gain this year 
of 215. For the week ending August 31, the value of thé permits issued 
was $125,050, as against $219,500 for the previous week. 


St. Boniface building permits for August covered building opera- 
tions valued approximately at $65,000. The majority of this building was 
for homes, there being almost 100 permits issued for new dwellings. 
One house for which a permit was obtained was valued at $10,000. 

This district has enjoyed quite a boom owing to the fact that houses 
erected were free of taxation for a number of years, which has attracted 
many home owners to the vicinity. 


Suburban Districts Are Busy 


The decreased cost of land, materials and labor has been a big 
factor in the amount of building: which Winnipeg has enjoyed this 
season, particularly in the suburban districts. In these districts alone the 
building program has totalled $2,012,180. More than 770 homes have 
been erected in outside districts. These figures are entirely separate from 
the building activity of the city proper. For the suburbs, in home build-_ 
ing,, St. Vital leads with 318 homes, East Kildonian with 150 homes, 
West Kildonian with 100 homes, St. Boniface with 85 homes, St. James 
with 80 homes, and Fort Garry with 63. Exclusive of the homes being 
erected in these districts, other works totalling $724,265 are being car- 
ried out, including schools, a church, a large number of stores, a moving 
picture theatre and numerous garages. 

For the week ending August 24, building permits issued by the 
city building inspector jumped from $99,150 to $219,500. The total this 
year to date is $5,544,250, as against $4,487,250 for the corresponding 
period of 1921, or an increase for 1922 so far of $1,057,000. This 
year’s permits to date number 2,505, as against 2,275 last year for the 
same period. 5 
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Just what difference in actual new business will eventuate be- 
tween now and freeze up is decidedly problematical, and depends a good 
deal upon the state of mind of the dealers concerned. 


The story they have to tell differs very little from what they had to 
say a week or a month ago. No one is at present selling any amount of 
building material—least of all the dealer at a country point, though the 
city yards are enjoying a steady volume of business. Even this, how- 
ever, is beginning to fall off somewhat, for no new houses are being 
started, while those which are under course of construction are quite 
well advanced. The country dealer is looking forward to a little gain 
in business from now on, on the ground that farmers need a great deal 
of repair work done before winter sets in, and also that they will have 
some money laying around loose as a result of advance sales of grain, 
while the finish of harvest gives them a little leisure time not only to 
consider their building needs, but also to get the work started. 


In general it would be safe to say that dealers at prairie points are 
looking forward to some ‘job’ work, but nothing in the way of big 
orders. The season is too far advanced while the doubt as to grain 
prices will tend to render much extensive fall building by farmers a 
poor possibility. The main factor, however, is that the crop is going 
to be very largely devoted to clearing up a lot of past indebtedness. 


What is the Crop Worth? 


While crop reports and estimates flutter from all sides, yet it is 
possible to form some fairly accurate estimate of what the west is due 
io harvest. Varying figures have been given, but the most accurate re~ 
ports agree on something like the following figures. 


: Bushels Value 
INV Heat ecm PUN CUT A < eM eet MN al re: 371,901,000 $327,101,100 
(Oey eel SOs 0 Pe lie oe en a ae 413, 539, 000 165,415,600 
Batley icin as es SUE nr 61,080,800 30,540,400 
He yenieitae Ca ate oy ough) on sence gs deo ae 54.31 1,000 37,302,100 
[EU Ep 7 os gegen 0h a A A Ne 3,088,000. 5,558,400 
903,919,800 $565,917,600 


The west now seems fully assured of a larger crop than has ever 
been known—not because the harvest generally is a ‘bumper’ but by 
reason of the greatly increased acreage over 1915—the last big crop 
year. 

The estimate for wheat shows a vast surplus for sale abroad and 
this great stream, which will set the wheels of commerce, industry, 
transportation, manufacturing, revolving at higher rates of speed every- 
where in Canada, is now setting in resistlessly from the farms of Western 
Canada to the markets overseas. 


High Lights on the Business Outlook. 


Equally favorable prospects are offered in the other provinces so far 
as crops are concerned which in combination make this a very favor- 
able harvest season which should do much to provide money for the 
liquidation of debts in the west, and greatly increase the buying power 
of the east. 

Such are the highlights on the general business situation, and it 
will be admitted that they look extremely favorable. The lumber 
dealer may think that for the present at least the outlook does not 
promise much for him, but it has to be borne in mind that until the 
general business prosperity of the country is well stabilized and upon 
the upgrade, no individual industry can possibly show results. 

That conditions are definitely moving forward, even before the 
crop was harvested is shown by the greatly increased volume of build- 
ing that is reported from almost every Western centre, and this too 
does not include, except in some isolated cases, the public construction. 

Homes, stores, garages and small buildings generally are re- 
sponsible for the greatly augmented volume of construction, and all 
signs and portents point to the fact that, as we have before predicted, 
1923 will be the year when building in the west really began to get 
into its full stride. 


Retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers in the building material in- 
dustries, all hold this opinion. They look for a season of home build- 


ing, particularly next year, just as far ahead of this as 1922 was 
ahead of 1921. 


What About Collections? 


There is a certain amount of confusion existing at present in re- 


>i 


spect to collections. Owing to the admonitions to give the farmer a 
chance to hold his grain until prices are steadied, some firms are not © 
making any really pushing efforts to “get the money.” On the other . 
hand, collections are the whole thing to other firms who are camping © a 
upon the trail of the farmer ready to grab the first nickel that pops — 
into sight. It is a situation not without its dangerous features for it | 
must be patent to all that in spite of a crop return totalling in excess © 
of half a billion dollars, yet it will be unevenly distributed, “and as the 
accumulation of several years of debt make a formidable total, there 
is no means of saying just whether debtors will play fair ‘with allm 
creditors and do their best to liquidate at least some portion of all ’ a 
debts so that lumber dealers would be well advised to keep a shan 
eye on the collection situation generally, for they, as a whole, are 
carrying a heavy burden upon their books. ; 


The Coal Situation — vi ag 


Right through the whole course of the coal. strike, the public was. i‘ 
not worried in the least. Who wants to think about coal when the sun _ a 
is shining bright, but just prior to the settlement people were begin 
ning to worry—would there be coal enough to go around? Then er, 
the resumption of work and public anxiety was quieted. Now in spite — 
of the woefully short stocks and the mines not yet at anything like i 
full production, no one is buying fuel. ; 


Price is the big consideration just at present. Mr. Citizen is 
acting “‘cagy.” He thinks that if he holds off long enough coal prices — 
will come down with a rush. Due to stocks, and the big movement 
of cars for grain, combined with no available American coal in sight. — 
there is, according to reliable information, no indicaton that coal on 
be lower, instead many seem to think it will advance. These factors — 
should be. plainly put up to the people, for with the first touch of winter 
everyone will be clamoring for coal, and the dealer’s stocks and his — 
equipment will be heavily taxed to begin to supply the demand. 


It is good business right now to urge the purchase of a ton or 
so to relieve the congestion which is bound to arise in the very near — 
future, how near depends entirely upon the date the winter sets in. | g 


Lumber Output in Edmonton District 


The Northwest Lumber Company’s big mill has closed down after 
completing a cut of about 15,000,000 board feet, and the D. R. Fraser — 
plant, which is still running, will add 5,000,000 feet to the Edmonton 
output. Some of the smaller mills in the ‘Lesser Slave Lake district a 
have also had a good season. a" 


There is a good demand for Alberta spruce this year,  arlcaaal ; 
from the United States. Fully three-quarters of the Northwest Com- — 
pany’s cut will go to the American market, building operations in— 
Chicago and Detroit especially being more than usually brisk. Spruce — 
lumber from northern Alberta has established an excellent reputation — 
across the line, where it has the name of being more easily handled and 
freer from knots than the mountain spruce. The prairie trade is also 
absorbing large quantities of building material from the local mills. 


Regina Sidewalk Contract 


Contract for 309,107 feet of British Columbia fir for use in con-~ 
struction of plank sidewalks was awarded to the Rutley Lumber Com- 
pany, Regina, at the special committee meeting of the Regina city” 
council. The Rutley tender, which was the second lowest received, was 
for $10,201.86. The award was made on the recommendation of the | 
commissioners. a. 


i 
The commissioners recommended that day labor be used in this 
work, following the practice of former years, was also approved. — 


Tenders received for the sidewalk lumber follow. Where two 
prices are listed the first is for sized and the second for rough lumber: 
M. Robson, Vancouver, $10,015.06, $10,324.17; Rutley Lumber Com-— 
pany, Regina, $10,201. 86, $10,586. 92; George Broder Lumber Company, 
Regina, $10,277.80; Northwest Lumber Company, Regina, $10,355.00, 
$11,050.50; Monarch Lumber Company, Regina, $10,373.83; Beaver Lbr. 
Company, Regina, $10,488.69 ; Security Lumber Company, Regina, $10,-_ 
424.85; Security Lumber Company, second bid, $11,349.93; Home 
Builders’ Lumber Company, Vancouver, $11,476. 13, pene 35 | ks 
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What is Your Fall Business Policy? 


_ Coal and Lumber Is Cash Until Next Spring Say Many Retailers---Lumber Dealers Tighten Up on 
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Credits---Crop Prospects and Promises No Longer Count as Currency 


Crop prospects and glowing promises have lost their appeal to the 
retail dealers of the Prairie Provinces. No longer will Bill Smith be able 
to obtain the material for his new barn by playing one dealer off against 
another, or swearing that he will pay just as soon as he has sold his 
first load of grain. Bill will not be able to even dump a ton of coal or 


a cord of wood into his wagon unless he shows the color of his money 


- first. Promises, German marks, Russian roubles, hard-luck stories, all 
have lost their attraction—the only legal tender these days is real honest- 
to-goodness cash. 


q Lumber dealers have flirted with old man credit too long for their 


own financial good. Now they have decided that the turn of the road 
is in sight, and King Cash reigns. This at least is the opinion ex- 
pressed by a large number of Western dealers who were asked the lead- 
ing question, “What is your business policy for fall—cash or credit?” 
Listen to what they say: 

Spot Cash for Fuel. 


So says a Winnipeg dealer. Coal with this firm is spot cash year 
in and year out. Lumber, between the dates of November Ist and April 
Ist is also cash. After April Ist some credit is granted, but in 1923 it 


_ will be only given to people on the merits of each individual applicant 


according to the way he has met past accounts, and upon the strength 


_ of his property statement. 


| 


ra 


_ the prairie trade will be nearly, if not quite, upon a cash basis. 


—-* ,* . 


_ be the rule from now on. 
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accounts going out now, credits curtailed. 


a 


“It All Depends” 

A Manitoba dealer is firm upon one point. All coal is spot cash, 
but as for lumber, well, he is open to take a chance, but is is a mighty 
slim one, and the terms are short. Further, definite security is required 
as well as a pretty good property statement. 


No Definite Policy 


An Edmonton firm expresses no sharply drawn policy. As a gen- 
eral thing they don’t tie a customer down to cash for either building 


- material or fuel, but use their own judgment, based upon the merits of 


the applicant and his ability to pay. This firm, however, has a mighty 


_ good credit man, and he knows his business, so their present policy is 


perhaps not to be wondered at. 


Tightening Up on Credit 
“As far as I am concerned,” said a Saskatchewan dealer, ‘‘coal from 


now on is cash, but I have not made quite so arbitrary a rule on lumber. 
although credit will be considerably shortened both in amount and 
= terms. 
ee Past. 


We lumber dealers have been too free in this respect in the 


” 


Cash Is Bound to Come 


Another Saskatchewan lumber firm says that just as the retail 
stores are gradually working towards a cash business, and many of them 


_ are making it stick, the dealer in lumber must also do the same. With 


competition so keen he cannot afford to finance his customers either for 
building material or fuel, so they are looking forward to the time when 


Depends Upon Local Conditions 
No one can set a hard and fast rule on how much credit to grant, 
says a Winnipeg dealer, but it is a certainty that much less credit will 
While the city dealer is in a better position 
{o grant short-term credit than in the country, yet his firm is tightening 


_ up,pn credit and seeking the cash buyer. 


“Reasonable credit will be granted, however, if local conditions are 
favorable, and general collections good,” says this retailer. 


The West Going Cash 


The entire retail trade of the West is gradually approaching a cash 
basis, and the lumber dealer must follow suit, is the word from Alberta. 
While not strictly holding to a cash policy this Alberta dealer says that 

“Absolute conservatism” must be the watchword, only men of known 


paying ability will get any credit at either stores or lumber yard, if the 
_ retailers are wise. 


Cash Now—Credit Later, Perhaps 


Another retailer from Southern Alberta says: 

“Coal is cash, lumber short credit, practically nothing but sure 
Impossible to do strictly 
CASH business in small towns and country districts. Should condi- 


_ tions come back to normal or better, we look for credit to open up 


again.” 
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Still another Alberta man believes that while it will depend largely 
upon local conditions, yet the tendency is to shorten up credit, and if 
the retailer won’t do it of his own accord, the attitude of the banks will 
force them to stay more or less on a cash basis, and endeavor to reduce 
outstanding accounts. This will be a good move in the long run, for the 
retail lumberman has been too free in granting credit heretofore. 


Credit is Dealer’s Fault 


_ Accusing the retailer of being the author of his own misfortunes 
this Edmonton lumberman says: 


“My opinion is that the dealers are anxious to adopt either a cash 
or very short term basis, and the time has now come when the buying 
public expect it, and really want it, but on account of the lumbermen 
being weak in the flesh many of them are too timid, fearing they might 
lose a little business, and they are therefore continuing to grant extended 
credit, so naturally the farmers are bound to accept the dealers’ gener- 
osity when the same is encouraged by said dealers, through lack of dealers 
having sufficient back-bone to stand up for their rights, and at the same 
time give the buying public what they really long for, namely, cash basis 
of doing business. 

The farmers do not consider the present prices of material ‘to be 
prohibitive. The items that appear to be prohibitive are machinery and 
cther supplies, rather than lumber. I figure that prospects for collec- 
tions this fall will be very good provided there is a fair average crop 
harvested, and that the lumbermen and implement men do not encourage 
the farmer, during his weak moments, to obligate himself for more new 
purchases than what are warranted. 

While the lumbermen have doubtless done considerable to build 
up the country through granting credit and carrying the farmers at times 
when they needed the accommodation, still they must realize that as 
conditions change new policies must be inaugurated, in order to keep 
pace with the new conditions which we are now growing into, and now 
is the time for the world to be put on a cash, or a very much shorter 
term basis of credit than has heretofore been established. 


Credit Still Necessary 


_ It is impossible to shut off credit, particularly at a country point ~ 
where the farmers are practically all engaged in grain growing, but it 
must be handled far more carefully than in the past. This is what a 
Saskatchewan dealer says, and he adds that credit is still an absolute 
necessity for the advancement of the country, therefore it is idle to 
talk of shutting off entirely. 


Credit is Poor Business 


From Prince Albert comes the word, “My company does not sell 
fuel on time in good or bad seasons, and it would appear to be sound 
business logic to curtail credits of every kind; better for the customer 
as well as the dealer.” 


Hopes for Cash Policy 

__ No credit should ever be given on the strength of a prospective crop, 
is how a Manitoba dealer figures the problem out. Crop prospects are a 
poor stick to lean upon and the sooner the cash system is adopted the 
better for all concerned. 

Another Manitoba dealer says that it is hopeless to talk of cash 
business in selling lumber and coal, and though he believes that for the 
future there will be some restrictions, yet the dealers in competition with 


each other will give more credit than is good for themselves or their 
customers. 


So it goes; every dealer, and we have the opinions of a great num- 
ber, naturally favors cash, or near cash business, but they cannot see 
how it is to be brought about. It is a moral certainty, however, that 
lumber and fuel dealers cannot continue to carry all their capital tied | 
up in book debts. At that rate they would be far better off working 
for someone else for at least they would not have to worry over collec- 
tions, nor would uncollectable accounts drain the life blood out of his 
business. ‘ 


Surely there is some solution. Why it is up to the dealer to finance 
his customer? Why cannot he do like other business houses do, and 
demand cash for most of what he sells? Fuel or necessary building 
material is just as essential as clothing or footwear or house furnishings, 
yet your very customers send their spare cash away to Winnipeg and 
look to you to carry them upon the strength of the next crop which is 
always one year in the future. 


What’s the solution? 
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Does it Pay Retailers 


Much Depends Upon the Size of the Yard, the Work to be Done and Local Conditions to be 
Met---Interesting Points Raised 


Experience has shown that there are several different things 
which may prompt a concern operating a retaill lumber yard, to in- 
stall one or more wood-working machines. To give better service to 
customers, is usually the main objective, rather than the thought of 
increased profits says ‘““Smallman” in “The Woodworker.” It is dif- 
ficult to ignore repeated requests of the trade for odd-size boards, cut 
stock, dimension material or mouldings that are not on hand, but which 
could be easily and profitably supplied from material in stock, if one or 
two machines were available. A concern may also be influenced through 
the suggestion of some friendly competitor, or even a wood-working 
mechanic who is ambitious to create a more independent job for himself. 
The convenience, compactness and safety of motor-drive, and a never- 
failing source of power at nominal cost, make possible the installation 
of a few machines in practically any kind of building, at a cost only 
slightly greater than the price of the required machines and motors. 


I have been asked many times what equipment a man operating a 
small retail lumber yard should have, and my answer has invariably been 
that a 12-in. moulder and a power-feed rip saw will handle a lot of work, 
in fact practically all of the work that will be called for. It is not often 
that a yard will get boards over 12-in. wide nowadays, therefore the 
12-in. moulder will double-surface or single-surface practically all of 
the stock a yard will handle; also, it will run trim for special orders or 
mouldings of any special kind that may be asked for. It is a very 
versatile machine and in the hands of a competent operator will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 


A powerfeed rip saw is almost indispensable in a lumber yard, 
and is the only machine that some of them have. In other cases 
only a hand-feed rip is installed, but this is a poor policy, as the 
power-feed saw is by far the best investment. The labor cost of 
ripping the stock up with a hand-feed rip may be out of all proportion 
to the saving to be effected, but the cost of ripping on a power-feed is 
not a serious factor. 


Beheve Rip Saw is a Necessity 


Many retail lumbermen are strqngly averse to putting in ma- 
chinery of any kind, unless a rip saw; they nearly all agree that this 
machine is a necessity. The attitude of these men is that they can 
buy all of the material they require from the big mills, in car-load lots, 
for considerably less than they can manufacture it themselves. Asked 
about the orders they might get for special stuff if they had a moulder, 
they reply that they don’t want it; it pay them better to turn it down 
than to bother with it. 


Of course no person will deny the ability of the big mills, with their 
fast-feed matchers, to turn out milled stock much cheaper than the 
small man, and it may also be true that it pays the small man better 
not to bother with special detailed stock, but the argument of some retail 
men who have molders may be of interest to them. I asked one of 
these men recently if his molder was a profitable investment. For 
answer he led the way to a pile of dressed stock that had just been run 
through the machine, and stated that it was originally rough lumber he 
had sorted out of a carload, purchased at rough lumber price, and that 
by dressing it he could get a much better price for it. 


This man said it was not an unusual thing to get fairly good quan- 
tity of stock of this kind out of a car of comparatively low-grade lumber, 
and that it would be a shame, as well as a loss of money, to let it go 
for rough boarding of a building, such as roofing or boarding that was to 
be covered up with matched siding. He maintained that his molder was 
earning quite a good dividend for him by utilizing stock of this kind 
for a better purpose and for getting out special detailed stock. 


The trouble with some retail lumbermen is that they do not know 
anything about machinery themselves and are afraid to take a chance 
on hiring a man to take charge, for fear they will get one that will 
spoil a lot of stock and get them into a lot of trouble. Their argu- 
ment is that they cannot afford to hire a really good man, because such 
a man can command a good salary in a big mill, and they believe that 
the only men left for them to choose from are the “lemons”? who are 
unable to obtain employment at a big mill. 


This is a fallacy, however. There are a great many sticker hands 
and all-round men who prefer working in a small mill, because they 
are their own boss to a much greater extent than they would be in a 
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big one. Also, they like the chance of a change around occasionally 
from one machine to another ; it is monotonous working day after day, 
shoving stock through a molder. Making set-ups gives them a change — 
ence in a while, but a lot of men would rather work where they are the © 
sole “crew,” with a chance of doing something different now and then. 
It adds some to their self-esteem, too, to be in touch with the office 
and the boss a little more closely than they would be in a big plant. 


Some of the small yards are not satisfied with a rip saw and 
molder. The owners of one that I am acquainted with recently put in — 
a 12-in. molder, power-feed rip and 24-in. double surfacer. They 
figured on keeping the molder working pretty steadily on moldings, base, 
matched lumber and stock of this kind, and wanted the surfacer so that — 
when they had stock to be surfaced it would not be necessary to inter- 
fere with the molder. They also thought that very often ‘there might — 
be only half a dozen boards to dress, and it would be a great deal more 
convenient to adjust the surfacer to the proper thickness and put the 
stuff through than it would to put ae knives on the sticker and make 
the proper adjustments. 


Would Like to Get Rid of Mill 


A great deal depends, of course, on the size of the yard and the 
amount of work to be done, and in many cases the surfacer is a very — 
desirable machine to have. However, where the yard is comparatively 
small and the idea is to keep the equipment down to the minimum, the ~ 
molder and power-feed rip saw will go a long way. If it is found desir- — 
able to add a double or single surfacer later on, the addition can Saas 
be made. 


Aa 


I have listened to many opinions, expressed by small, and even some 
quite large, retail lumbermen on this subject of machinery, and am bound | 
to admit that the feeling of most of them is that they would prefer to — 
keep away from anything resembling a mill. One owner of a retail 
yard and fair-sized planing mill stated recently that he would be glad 
to get rid of his mill, because it lost money for h'm, but he hardly saw — 
how he could dispense with it altogether. He brought up a peculiar | 
point, which I could hardly see the force of, but which may be clear to 
other readers. 


He contended that it would pay him to get rid of his molder and 
install in its place a matcher—that is, one of the slower-feed machines. 
(really amounting to an ordinary planer with side heads), because he ~ 
would not require such a skilled man to run it. I believe it was his 
intention to run his moldings on a small machine he had, but I could 
not see the wisdom of getting rid of his big molder to put in an old- 
fashioned matcher, and am inclined to think he will regret the chan 
before a_ great while. 


If any readers possess knowledge on the subject of machinery for 
a small retail yard handling other kinds of building materials in addi- 
tion to lumber, and will say something for the benefit of the more — 
unenlightened of the fraternity, their remarks will undoubtedly receive 
a warm welcome, because I can vouch for the interest in the subject. 
My own idea (as before stated) is to install a power-feed saw and a — 
12-in. molder (or a 10-in. machine might suffice), then if it is found — 
that there is sufficient work to keep more machines working to advan- 
tage, additions can be made to the equipment, and the experience gained 
in operating the molder and saw will dictate what form it will be most 
desirable for the additions to take. 4 


Very few of the smaller men will bother with sash at all, pees 
in nearly every city there are several concerns jobbing sash and doors, 
in addition to hardwood flooring and other building materials, and these 
firms invariably have some connection with a mill. In fact, sometimes 
they own a mill, sometimes in a town some distance away, where operat- 
ing expenses are cheaper, and sometimes in another part of the city from — 
their warehouse there is a small mill catering to their requiremnts alone. — 
Whichever way the business is handled, the retailer can get all his Can 
and doors from a firm of this kind, and often it is not necessary for him 
to carry any stock to speak of, because these jobbers have trucks deliver- 
ing constantly in the cities and suburbs. 


In some of these smaller mills I have noticed a very strong ten- — 
dency, where they have a moderate amount of resawing to do, to install 
a circular resaw. There was a time when these machines were prac-_ 
tically put off the market by the band resaw, and a good many second- 
hand ones that have been standing. geiee for years have found a sale. 
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How to Level and Tension Large Band Saws 
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Directions for Testing and Correcting the Tension and Straightness and So Prolonging the ie 


HE life of a band saw depends very largely on the way it is handled, 

' particularly when it is new and before it has been perfectly adapted 
to the wheels on which it is run. Many operators expect a new saw to 
do more work than one which has been perfectly adapted and adjusted 
to the wheels and the alignment of the mill. This is a mistake, for 
there are peculiarities about every mill, and until a new saw is adjusted 
to the face of the wheels, their aligning or tilt, the speed and feed, they 
cannot be expected to give as good results as the saw which has been 
properly adjusted in relation to these factors. 


There is a certain quality about a new band saw which we can best 
describe by calling it “surplus” elasticity, and until this quality is brought 
down to its proper bearing by the judicious use of the hammer and saw 
siretcher in connection with the first “runs’’ of the saw, it will not be at 
its best. All experienced filers and millmen know that excessive speed, 
too much tens:on, uneven tension, case-hardening or glazing from the 
emery wheel, gum adhering to face of wheels, crystallization from too 
heavy hammering, cuts on the surface of the saw from sharp-faced ham- 
mers, vibration of either machine or saw, sharp angled in the gullets, 
imperfectly adjusted guides, backs of saws too long or too short and ex- 
cessively cross-aligned to make them tract, insufficient throat room and 


Fig. 1—Showing Lump or “Fast’’ Spot 


hook, and crowding the saw against the guard wheel, will cause it to 
crack. These are all well known causes of breakage, yet notwithstanding 
the knowledge that all band saws are more or les subject to these con- 
ditions, too often the cause of fracture is attributed to the quality of the 
steel’ or over hardness. 


Many operators of band saws ask advice as to the best manner to 
fit, tension and operate the saws to attain the best results and to get the 
most wear out of them. It is with the idea of furnishing some practical 
information along this line that this article is published, based on prac- 
tical data submitted by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., the well known saw 
makers. The instructions which follow cover levelling and tensioning 
of band saws, properties that are extremely important if their life is 
to be prolonged and the best quality workmanship obtained from them. 


Large band saws, when running idle, should travel in a true plane, 
with the cutting-edge projecting over the edge of the wheels about the 
full length or depth of the teeth. This can be accomplished only by 
true alignment of shafts, proper tilt of wheels, and as regards the saws, 
accurately made brazes, correct tension, right amount of hook to the 
teeth for the kind of lumber to be cut, properly swaged and fitted. 
Assuming the foregoing adjustments have been made, the saws will 
travel in a true plane and hold their position on the wheels without any 
lateral motion either in or out of the cut. 


Tension means strain and is obtained by stretching the blade be- 
tween the edges with the tensioning rolls or hammer. If a hammer is 
used, one with a round face is preferred. The saw must be made flat 
or level before tensioning. Examine carefully with a straight edge for 


Life and Usefulness of Band Saws---Case Hardening to be Carefully Guarded Against 
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lumps across and lengthwise, trace lumps to their full extent and re- 
move by striking with a long or cross-face hammer as the direction of 
the lump may require. Be careful not to cut the lump into several small 
ones by spreading the blows. Hammer lightly and closely—the nearer 
the blows come together the better. Examine frequently with the 
“traight-edge. Reverse the saw occasionally for inspection, as a_be- 
ginner is apt to hammer more than is necessary, thus dishing the blade. 
A little practice and close attention will soon enable the learner to flatten 
or level the saws correctly. 


Lo 


Fig. 2—“‘Drop” in Blade Fits Tension Gauge 


The next operation after levelling the saw is to examine for tension 
by using a tension gauge. The proper amount of. tension varies ac- | 
cording to the feed of the mill and crown of the wheel, but under no +H 
circumstances do we think it judicious from any point of view to put in 
so much tension that the saw will not lie flat from its own weight on a 
the levelling table. | 


Raise the saw, as shown in Fig. 1, holding the tension gauge at right 
angles to the blade. Mark all fast spots with a crayon, tracing from 
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Fig. 3—Too Much ‘‘Drop’’ Under Tension Gauge 


the beginning and end of each spot. The fast spots are indicated where 


the center of the blade shows as a lump under the tension gauge as in td 
Fig. I. ‘| 
Bh 

Roll or hammer between marks until the saw shows under the sh 

. . ~* rm . f ee 
tension gauge as seen in Fig. 2. Test after each line through the rolls. a 
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Roll from the center of the blade to within about three-quarter of an 
inch of the edge. If the hammer is used for tensioning, the blows must 
be applied on both sides of the blade to prevent dishing. Do not ten- 
sion on a cast iron block, which is to be used only when lumps are being 
removed. A hard-faced anvil should always be part of the equipment. 


Examine with a straight-edge each time a roll of hammer is used 
for tensioning and remove any lumps which may have developed. If 
too much drop shows under the tension gauge, as shown in Fig. 3, roll 
or hammer on both edges until the drop properly fits the gauge on both 
sides of the saw. 

Examine the back-edge of the saw with a back gauge (see Fig. 4). 


Mark the extent of the hollow on the back of the saw, if there be one, 
and roll or hammer from mark to mark. Begin at the center of the saw 


Fig. 4—Testing the Back of the Saw 


and work to the back edge by rolling parallel with the saw. Repeat, 
if necessary, until the back is stretched to fit the gauge. If the back 
should be full or lumpy, follow the same course, working from the cen- 
ter of the blade towards the tooth-edge. 


Examine the saw with a straight-edge for lumps and with a tension 
gauge for irregular tension. Make correction as the work progresses. 
When ready for the wheels, the saw should lie flat on the levelling 
block and fit the tension gauge on both sides when curved and tested 
asin Fig. 2. 

Fig. 5 shows the test for tension on the up bend or outside curve 
with a short straight edge. If the saw is correctly tensioned an almost 


Fig. 5—Testing Tension on the Up Bend 


perfect curve will show under the straight-edge between both edges of 
the saw. If it shows flat, trace its extent and stretch it with a roller 
hammer until it shows an even curve. 


After the saw has been properly tensioned it should be accurately 
fitted. The swaging and fitting of the teeth are practically the same 
as in a full swaged circular saw. The swaging is side dressed or shaped 
to a uniform width with an under and back cut in order to leave the 
extreme point of tooth wider than the rest of the tooth. The full 
amount of swage when side dressed should never exceed No. 8 guage 
in a 14 guage saw and for hard timber may be even less. It is advisable 
to run with as little swage as practicable. The tensile strain on the 
saw, the power required, and the waste of lumber in the kerf depend 
to a certain extent on the degree of swaging. 


It is also necessary to re-sharpen band saws frequently. 
Saws are ruined because they are run after they have become dull. 
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band saw should be run longer than two and a half hours on one~ 
sharpening. 


Well tensioned and well fitted band saws, when properly handled, 
will stand the maximum feed and manufacture good lumber. But 
after the corners of the saws become worn or dull the saws will dodge — 
or leave the line, which has the effect of destroying the tension and frac- 
turing the saws. 

In sharpening use a medium soft emery wheel and do not crowd it 3 


on its work as this would result in case-hardening the gullets. Cracks — 
are liable to start from any one of these case-hardened spots. 


Do not give the teeth sharp gullets. This concentrates the bend 
of the saw too much at one point as it runs over the wheels. Use a 


Tension Guage 


round gullet, as large as practicable, with no sharp corners or abrupt 
angles. i 


Never let the back edge of the saw come in contact with the back 
guard wheel or any other hard surface, as case-hardening is bound to — 
ensue from which cracks will surely result. Should the saw be ac- 
cidentally forced against the guard and case-hardened, remove the glaze. 
at once by holding a piece of soft emery wheel against the back edge © 
while the saw is running slowly. Do not take for granted that the — 
back edge of the saw has not been in contact with the guard wheel. 
Try a file on the edge of the saw frequently, as only one revolution with 
the back edge against the guard is necessary to bring about case harden- — 
ing. This is done so quickly that it often happens without the know- 
ledge of the operator. 


The majority of the large mills are now using the roller or stretch- 
ing machine for putting in the tension. The desired effect can be at- 
tained in a shorter time and with less injury to the saw than if the 
tension were put in by a hammer. It is necessary, however, to use the 
hammer for finishing and regulating, after the use of the stretcher. } 


A New Pipe Wrench 


A glance at the accompanying illustration will give the features of 
the “Little Giant”, a new and improved pipe wrench. Its application 
to pipe turning can readily be appreciated by anyone who has had © 
cause to use the conventional style in handling pipe in corners, close to 
walls or similar confined places. 4 

The person using it can set it straight on the pipe as he would a 
pair of pliers, instead of having to fit the jaws on from the side. 


The “Little Giant” wrench has only three parts; a handle and jaw 
in one piece, which is drop forged and heat treated; a movable jaw, 
likewise drop forged and heat treated and a hardened ‘steel nut. There wes 
are no springs, rivets, frame or pins, all these parts being eliminated. 
In spite of the absence of springs the wrench takes hold and releases 
instantly at the option of the user. 


The new wrench has been designed for maximum strength. The 
14-inch size has repeatedly withstood stresses in excess of 4,700* inch ~ 
pounds without slipping or bending. Yet owing to the elimination of 
extra parts. the “Little Giant,” in spite of its extra strength, weighs less 
than a stillson type wrench of corresponding capacity. This is an 
advantage to users and dealers alike. 


Another feature is the double set of teeth on the main jaw. The 
movable jaw can be engaged at the option of the operator with either o 
these sets of teeth with consequent lengthened life. On the large sizes, 
14 inch and greater, two additional sets of teeth are provided, making 
four in all, and the movable jaw can be reversed to engage these addi-_ 
tional sets of teeth which are below the adjusting nut. This is very 
useful in connection with certain classes of work, besides practically 
quadrupling the life of the tool. 


The new wrench is a product of the Greenfield Tap & Die Con 
poration, Greenfield, Mass. “Little Giant’ is one of their trade marks ii. 
known.throughout the trade to all users of screw plates, taps and dies. e 
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q Eau Claire Lumber Company 


Completes Heavy Drive 


Five Million Feet of Spruce from Ghost River---Produc- 


tion at the Rate of 50,000 Feet Daily---Six Million 
Feet in Yard Stocks. 


One of the greatest drives in the history of the Eau Claire Lumber 


Company of Calgary has just been brought to a successful conclusion by 
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the driving of 5,000,000 feet of spruce logs, sixty-five miles down the 
Bow River, from Ghost River where the logging operations of the 


company are conducted. 


The saw mills of this company are at the present time turning out 
finished lumber at the rate of 50,000 feet a day, and there is already a 
stock of something like six million feet of dressed lumber on hand in 
the yards. 


For the uninitiated the quick transformation of a rough log, drip- 
‘ping wet from the river, to boards is an interesting sight. Naturally the 
mill is built right on the right of the river bank, and there is some 
wonderment among those who have not been through a modern saw 
mill how the logs are drawn from the water, lifted to the saws and in a 


_ few minutes the sawn lumber is being piled upon trucks to be taken to 


the planing mills where the rough boards are trimmed and cut into the 
classes of lumber they will best make. 


The novice would have some difficulty in figuring out, when view- 
ing a log in the rough, what it will become, but the expert sawyer, when 
the huge log rolls on the carriage in front of him knows just what he is 
going to get out of it. 


Down by the riverside stands a man with a cant-hook, and one by 
one he guides the logs to the rolling carriage which runs upward into 


the mill, and a continuous stream is kept moving. As the logs enter 
the mill, they are rolled on to an incline and each one automatically falls 


Below the incline is a truck, fitted with levers and handled 
This truck shoots back and forth with the exact motion 


into place. 
by two men. 


_ and probably the same speed of a steam piston rod. As it lands opposite 
the logs, two steel arms shoot up from beneath, and with a fierce kick, 


the log is unceremoniously jerked on to the carriage. A lever is pulled 


and the truck moves rapidly to the endle<s belt, where it is shorn of its 
rough outer edge. 


Back shoots the truck, another quick jerk is given 
and the smooth edge is turned in, and the other outside placed ready for 


the saw. With this off, the log is dropped to the carriage, and back goes 


the truck for another log. 


The sawn log continues on its way, passing through another saw, 
which further reduces the size, and brings it closer to the sort of board 
or timber it is going to make. The rough pieces and edges are auto- 
matically dropped off, and the timber continues its journey. It makes a 
variety of moves as it travels, and those parts to be used for boards 
pass through the band saws to be sawn approximately to the required 
size. Finally the rough timbers are trimmed to lengths and the finished 
boards are automatically conveyed to the graders who load it upon 
trucks for drying. 


The odd pieces, sawn from the outsides of the logs and rough 


‘ boards, have by this time automatically traveled in other directions, and 
reach at last, after devious ways, the saws which cut them into stove 


lengths. 


The unsaleable stuff and rough saw dust is used for fuel purposes 
or otherwise burnt, so there is no accumulated mess of material. 


It all works yery smoothly and simply, but the cool nonchalance 
with which the men pursue their work indicates the fact that they 
know what they are doing. A wrong pull of a lever, and the whole place 
might be easily thrown into dire confusion, with a possibility of disaster 
following. The logs are handled like pieces of matchwood, and it all 
looks so simple and easy that the onlooker can stand for an hour or so 
and watch with pleasure the working of it. 


A Lifetime of Training Required. 


The men who are employed upon the more expert work are old 
hands at the game for the devotion of a lifetime is necessary for the 
successful working of an up-to-date saw mill, handling the thousands of 


feet a day, without a break. This is particularly true in the case of the 
men who do nothing but sharpen saws all day. These are changed four 
_ times in the course of a heavy day’s work, and they have to be true 


to the fraction of an inch to properly withstand the terrific strain placed 


upon them, and to turn out marketable lumber. These saw filers are 
wa 
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elderly men, who have been at this business all their lives, trained up 
from boyhood. 


It is noticeable that there are a number of boys employed round the 
mill, performing minor jobs, and many of them will raise steadily to 
the positions of handling the cumbersome yet delicate machinery which 
converts the product of the forest to the service of the community. 


The Coming Season's Cut. 


Preparations are now being made for the next big cut at the Ghost 
River camps, and a crew of sixty-five men will assemble there about 
October 15 in readiness for the winter’s work. The usual drive down 
the river approximates four million feet, and the Eau Claire’ officials 
are well pleased in handling this last drive of a million extra feet of 
logs so successfully. Very little trouble, if any, was experienced. 


C. E. Carr, manager for the Eau Claire Lumber Company, in Cal- 
gary, says that the present demmand for lumber has been very good 
during the summer, and lumbermen are looking for an increased demand 
this fall. 


Retail prices which have been undergoing a period of fluctuation 
during the past few weeks, have now steadied down to a base price of 
$35 a thousand feet for common lumber. 


These prices are expected to hold steady from now on. 


“Collect or Not Collect--that 
is the Question ?”’ 


Don’t Push the Farmer for Collections is Suggested--- 
Bankers and Other Creditors Urged to Give the West 
a Chance---Can the Lumber Dealer Afford 
To Do It? 


During the past month or so warnings have come from various 
sources pointing out the danger of pushing collections too hard. Cred- 
itors are urged to be lenient with farmers so far as collections are con- 
cerned in order to give them a chance to “get upon their feet.” 


This request is passed along to all creditors and it is good advice at 
that, but whether it will be generally heeded remains to be seen. From 
past experience we are not optimistic in this respect. We do not ima- 
gine the warnings will cause any radical departure from present banking 
policies, nor will implement firms, holders of mortgages, installment 
houses and scores of other creditors suffer very much from a softened 
heart as a result of these appeals. - 


Friendship and sentiment ceases when money is at stake, and we 
greatly fear that in spite of admonitions not to crowd the farmer, there 
will be firms which will endeavor to steal a march upon the other fellow, 


and by putting forth extra special efforts, endeavor to get their past 
due obligations cleaned up. 


Who Did Not Lose Money? 


The plea has been raised that the farmers of the west lost money 
last year, and this year, as a result of the crop, the position bids fair 
to be reversed—provided creditors will stand by until the farmer has 
had a chance to hold his crop so that its bulk, thrown upon the market 
in a short period, will not result in depressing prices. 


This argument is very reasonable; we are all interested in seeing 
that farmers obtain the utmost return from their crops, but to advocate 
that creditors refrain from pushing collections, especially at a time 
like this, is equivalent to asking the tides to stand still. 


Farmers were not the only ones to lose money last year and_ per- 
haps the year before. We would like to see any line of business which 
broke even, let alone made money in that period, so that to expect 
most business firms to be lenient in respect to collections when they 
have a chance to collect is not going to receive the attention such a 
request really deserves. 


The banks were first addressed specifically, but all creditors are 
now included in the request. Retail lumber dealers for instance. Many 
millions of dollars are outstanding upon their books covering the opera- 
tions of the past several years when they accomodated the farmer 
with needed credit both for building material and fuel. They ad- 
vanced this credit willingly, knowing that their only hope of recouping 
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was from the first good crop. On their ability to collect depended how 
they could meet their own obligations, 

Many lumber dealers are hanging on waiting for the proceeds of 
this crop, unless they can collect, many of them may go under. 


The Dealer’s Point of View. 


In view of this is it reasonable to expect that the lumber merchant, 
with the larger portion of his capital upon his books, can afford to 
leave: it to chance to obtain at least a fair share of this crop? In 
close touch with his customers at all times as he is, the dealer knows 
better than most the actual situation in the country districts. He does 
not need to be told of the vital necessity of meeting his farmer cus- 
tomers more than half way, and there is not one more willing to do so, 
but what guarantee has he that if he allows collections to run in order 
to give the farmer a chance to market the crop at the most favorable 
period some other creditor will not step in and force the grain on the 
market to cover past due imdebtedness? 


The lumber dealers of western Canada have a very large invest- 
ment in the farming community—an investment that is in many cases 
years past due and upon which neither interest nor principal, has been 
paid. It is this he has to guard. Were all creditors to form an 
agreement not to force collections the lumber merchant would readily 
fall into line, but he has no guarantee that if he does not make an effort 
to collect some one else will beat him to it, which means carrying over 
his debt another twelve months. 


We all know what has happened in the past; at the first sign of 
grain shipment a horde of hungry creditors are out with one big 
object—get the money by any means possible—but get it. 


Are Other Creditors Willing? 


We do not know of a solitary lumber dealer who is not willing 
to accommodate his farmer customers to the limit of his power, but he 
has a right to expect that at least some portion of his account will be 
met‘this fall, so that for his own financial salvation he dare not take 
too long a chance upon the other fellow collecting in full while he. 
wishing to help out his local trade by not aeTe collections, is left 
in the lurch. 


Were it possible to convince the average farmer that the only fair 
way to handle his debts was to pro rate as much as possible of his crop 
returns among all creditors no one would object to only being paid 
something upon account, but we who have been through ‘the mill know 
that those creditors who can and do apply the most pressure at the 
time the crop is being harvested are usually the ones to be paid in full, 
while others who are lenient accumulate only a growing volume of book 
debts, and a fond hope that things will be better next fall—though 
usually the same thing happens again. 


The warnings against pushing collections ‘too soon or too hard 
have done good, inasmuch as they have awakened creditors to what 
the real situation is, but we are sure the retail lumber dealer will do 
what he can to further them, but he should bear in mind that there 
are a host of creditors this year and until some hard and fast agree- 
ment to all refrain from pushing collections is made, the other fellow 
will bear close watching. 


Bush Fires Threaten in Alberta 


Early in September serious fire danger was reported from the dis- 
irict north and west of Edmonton, where streams and swamps have 
been dried up. The unusually dry season has brought about a threaten- 
ing condition. Fires had already started in various places which if 
not checked before the frost dries the leaves and grass and the fall winds 
come, may burn over large districts. 


The fire rangers are very few and more emergency rangers are 
needed. Those far from the new bush country cannot realize the danger. 
Many small fires are already burning in the ground ready to blaze forth, 
fanned by the wind. Some have been ditched around but the work is 
too great for the small force at work. 


At present there is about one and a half miles of fire in timber coun- 


try between Shoal Lake and Neirlandier, about eight miles northeast of 
Barrhead. 


The peaty muskegs are so dried out that fires once started in the 
peat often burn two or three feet deep. There are no natural fire breaks 
now as there are in wet seasons. 


The spectators never get beaten up at a prize fight and prize fights 
are banned by law in many places. But the spectators have to share the 
punishment in industrial fights and the law lets them proceed. 
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Help to Lower Our Fire Loss 


During the past decade more than 3000 lives and property to the — 
value of $250,000,000 have been destroyed by fire in Canada, and this — 
does not take into account the enormous destruction of millions of dollars — 
worth of merchantable timber due to forest fires, while the loss of ims . 
mature forest growth, destroyed by the same medium, | is impossible of 
calculation. a 


It is with the object of cutting down this frightful y waste that Fie , 
Prevention Day has been made an annual event in Canada. This year” 
October 9th has been named as Fire Prevention Day. Whether it is 
worthy of observation by every man, woman and child in the Dominion q 
can be judged by the fire loss of 1921, which totalled $45,000,000. : 

Ninety per cent. of the fires originate either directly or indirectly J 
from carelessness, ignorance or neglect and are, therefor, preventable. 
Reasonable carefulness and prudence would reduce fire losses to the com-— 
parative insignificance of losses in other countries. ; a 


In connection with observance of fire prevention day ihe followiten™ 
suggestions are made: e 


All dwellings and their surroundings be carefully inspected Bye 
their occupants and all conditions likely to cause or Bron the va 
of fires removed. , 


All public buildings, stores, warehouses and factories be inspected do 
and cleaned of rubbish in order to reduce fire hazards ad maintain a ie 
health and safety. * 


All hotels, theatres, asylums, hospitals and other institutional build 
ings be inspected and provision made for all changes necessary to protect : 


the occupants from danger in the event of fire. a 


Fire drills be held for the children in all schools, for the inmates" 
of all institutions and for the employees in all large stores and factories — 
in order that a greater degree of safety may be ensured by acquainting 
the occupants with the best and most expeditious mode of exit in time 
of danger. 


Special instruction on the subject of fire arehentiee be given by thes 
teachers and by municipal officials in the schools and that such appro- 
priate literature as may be made available be distributed to the pupils. 


Boy Scout leaders give instructions to the troops under their control 
as to the best means of co-operating with municipal fire departments of 
fires and especially as to the desirability of qualifying for the fireman’s- 
badge. rg 

All legislation and regulations enacted or issued by Dominion, pro- 
vincial or municipal authorities dealing with fire prevention be given pub- | 
licity by the municipal officials and that by public meetings or otherwise 
as may to them see fit, they endeavor to impress upon the citizens the 
national importance of safeguarding life and property from loss by fire. 


This is up to you. One moment’s carelessness will start a blaze that 
may destroy thousands, perhaps millions of dollars worth of property 
You perhaps dread fire, and are more than careful—but wes about 
your family and your employees. . mt 


Your responsibility is to educate them to what carelessness may en- 


tail—OBSERVE FIRE PREVENTION DAY, OCTOBER 9th. —. 
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Don’t Get Discouraged Now 


Don’t get discouraged. Things have not gone to the “bow- 
wows.” Strikes may come and strikes may go, but surely busi- | 
ness conditions are going to be good this fall and the strikes will 
be settled. Besides, every financial report and bank statement — a 
points out that bank deposits are steadily increasing, credit is | 
easier and unemployment lessened. 


Hard times are not here—we are just passing through easy- 
coming times. Nothing comes easy any more, but the man who | 
goes out after the bacon is reputed to be the man who brings it J 
home. Why not try going after it? | 


1 


In most mills more oil is wasted than used. Half of this va 
caused through not scrapping old and broken oil cans. Such vessel: 
will waste more oil in a week than would buy a new oil can. 
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Fall Repair Work 


Plenty” of Business in Sight for Repair and Alteration Work---Investigate the Possibilities of 


7 Your District---Many Little Jobs Will Swell 


Ky Lumber dealers seem to have overlooked the wonderful possibilities 
that lie in a close cultivation of prospects for fall repair and alteration 
_ work generally. 


This was brought forcibly to mind the other day when a retail 
dealer, in talking business conditions, said, “Well, I guess the building is 
about on its last legs for this year.” Such an impression—and it is 
quite general—shows that it is high time the business possibilities of fall 
repair work were realized to a greater extent than now seems to be the 
‘case. Why should it be necessary to assume that because the end of the 
actual building season is at hand the lumber dealer must hibernate like 
‘e bear for the next few months? 


‘It is just a habit of thought for which there is no actual foundation. 


Studying and Working Prospect Lists. 


It is true that little, if any, new construction will be undertaken at 
this time. People are not going to start building houses at the fag end 
of the season, but this is no reason why the dealer in building supplies 
should throw up his hands and quit. The idea that building in West- 
Canada is a six months’ proposition is exploded. By all means let the 
_ summer season be devoted to actual new construction, but the fall and 
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_ winter months offer wonderful possibilities for getting in a lot of extra 
business, and so should be given some mighty close thought to see how 
those possibilities may be developed. 


ie City or country, it makes no difference, there are hundreds of gilt 
_ edge prospects in your immediate vicinity for your material, but—here’s 


a aedeny LO) LOCATE THESE: PROSPECTS? 
? Let us start with the country district. Assume the dealer has 
_ just about decided that he may as well figure that his whole business for 
4 next six months will be confined to selling coal. 

It can be done—just a case of locating a few prospects and then 
tesive them what they can do and how they can do it—in other words, 
peelling them a certain idea and then following up by selling the materials 
for the work. 


To some extent he is right, and if he maintains the idea that there 
* be no business in his line, it is a certainty THERE WONT, but 
how about creating a little business to carry over the next three months ? 


Locating the Good Prospects. 


All very well, you say, but how are we to know that Mr. So and 
So might consider having his house enlarged, or an addition built to his 
Darn, or a new floor laid? Well, how does the sewing machine sales- 
an, or the insurance peddler or any other type of house-to-house can- 
| ee learn whether Mr. So and So is in the market for insurance, or 
e: machine? 


Simply by digging up the information. That’s what the lumber 


Bicaler will have to do if he is going to turn his business from a six 
hg 
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the Year’s Profits--Have You a Prospect List? | 


one—DIG UP THE IN- 


months’ proposition into a twelve months’ 


FORMATION. 


You know the people of the district. You know about what they 
could be sold (not what they want). If you have most of the residents 
listed, you have a pretty good idea what chance you have of selling a 
man the idea of adding a lean-to to his house or a garage for his car, 
or redecorating his downstairs rooms to brighten the place up for the 
winter months. 

There’s the whole thing in a nutshell. You have to study your 
prospect, and know pretty well what should or could be done to im- 
prove his property, then assemble your selling talk—just like the insur- 
ance or sewing machine salesman would—and go after him. If the city 
canvasser can sell a new gramophone, or a player piano, you surely can 
sell a badly needed addition to the house, or cement for a concrete floor 
for the barn, or lumber for a garage to protect the car from’ the 
winter weather. 


We would like to make a bet that EVERY HOME IN YOUR TER- 
RITORY has some badly needed repair or remodelling work to be done 
right away, but the house owner has not yet woke up to the fact that 
it would add to his comfort and the value of his property to have that 
work done. 


_ ANal’ InTime — 


That is your job. You have to do his thinking for him; show how 
the work can be done, then use insurance salesman tactics to sell the 
material. But you will have to go armed with facts and figures of how 
long the work will take and how much it will cost. You must be pre- 
pared to meet every objection or in other words, ready to SELL your 
proposition. ‘You will, get that good fall business if you go after it 
right. 

Consider the City Prospects. 


The retail lumber dealer in the country town has not only the people 
living there to regard as prospects for his building material, but he has 
a big country district to draw from, and this at a time when the farmers 
have both money and leisure to consider making repairs an d improve- 
ments. Farmers are in the market from now to the end of the year 
for fencing and posts, materials for repairs to buildings of all kinds, 
alteration and remodelling work, small construction such as additions 
to outbuildings, garages, silos, re-roofing, cement walks, well curbing, 
and a hundred and one other jobs all of which, while small, mean a 
goodly addition to your year’s profits, particularly as they come at a time 
when you usually figure your best season is ended. BUT—before you 
can sell your lumber you have to sell the idea of having that work 
done. 


So much for the dealer in the country district, but are there any 
prospects for him in the city? Just about double what there are in 
the country. In the larger centres home owning is a popular pastime 
of late and as the proportion of newly built houses is very small to 
those which have been purchased it follows that there are vast quan- 
tities of repair and alteration work to be undertaken. 
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We can venture to say that every home owner in the city is a real 
live prospect for building material of some kind. Let us consider a few 
of them. Interior decoration could be made highly popular during the 
next few months. How about starting on a hunt for prospects who 
would like to have the dining room or hall panelled? A few pictures 
and a few squares of the veneer panelling finished in different shades 
will, three times out of four, result in an order for the material and 
probably lead to further business. Then there are repair jobs. How 
many verandahs within sight of your own home could you improve at 
a trifling cost? Many of these verandahs are sagging and in bad repair. 
You could work out some plan for remodelling them which would add 
not only to the owner’s pleasure in his home, but also add greatly to its 
appearance and value. Is not this class of business worth going after? 


Ever figure out how many unfinished attic rooms there are in your 
vicinity which could be made mighty comfortable at a little expense 
for wall board, mouldings and varnish or paint? Could not many people 
you know be sold the idea of having the attic finished this fall and so 
provide you with a little more business? 


Selling New Floors is Good Business. 


If a census of the floors of your home town could be taken you 
would get the shock of your life to learn what a small proportion of 
them—in the older houses particularly—were in fairlly good repair. 
Yet, every housewife longs for a smooth, polished hardwood floor in 
order to reduce her work and increase her pride in her house, but she 
has an idea that laying a hardwood floor means tearing the house to 
pieces, and incidentally running up a bill which would pretty much pay 
for a brand new house. 


What a chance for the live lumber merchant to get in touch with 
Mrs. Housewife and tell her she can have an oak or maple veneer floor 
in any room in the house without muss, fuss or heavy expense and at a 


LESS THAN A MEDIUM GRADE RUG. 


There’s the point he wants to play on. It gives Mrs. Housewife a 
definite idea of cost and sets her mentally comparing a rug, which 
catches dirt and dust and soon wears shabby, with a clean sanitary hard- 
wood floor, which with reasonable care, will last almost as long as the 
house itself. 


Then there is remodelling in every house. You as a building spe- 
cialist could easily show’ neighbor Jones how he might modernize his 
home so that it would be fully equal to the newer built houses, for there 
are fashions in dwellings as we all know. Mrs. Newly Wed turns up a 
dainty nose now at a house which is more than five years old—she says 
it is ‘old-fashioned.’ Selling material for remodelling old houses is a 
nice fall job—profitable too, and there is lots of it to be done—provided 
you can sell a prospect the idea. Once you do it the order is yours. 


Here’s An Actual Case. 


The writer, this summer, just to satisfy an inquisitive mind, took a 
rough inventory of the houses in one city street. Obviously the infor- 
mation covered outdoor work which needed doing and which was plain 


WHO ARE YOUR CUSTOMERS? 


How many people in your territory are on your 
books as regular customers for building material 
of some kind? Do you knéw? No dealer can 
hope to have everyone in his district as a buyer, 
but few of them cannot double the number of 
people who trade with him and still not have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the vicinity. 


You have to know the people. Find out how 
many there are, what they could be sold, what 
they are in the market for, and their buying 
powers. 


Then plan your campaign so that while getting 
people to think your way, yet your methods are 
favorable to their own ideas. 


__ Travels around among the people, advertise 
both by direct mail and newspapers. Everyone 
is a prospect, so every item of news about any 
person should be gathered up and added to that 
prospect’s file card. 
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to every passer by. How much could be created inside the houses was 
not possible to ascertain, but the data gained gives a broad idea of the 
amount of material which could be sold by the dealer who, is enter- 
prising enough to convince the people owning a home that RIGHT NOW | 
is the time to make improvements to the place. 


Here’s a rough record of the apparent work badly needing doing 
in those eighteen or twenty houses in that one block on a Winnipeg — 
street. First of all only eight houses were fenced. There was an open- 
ing for a live dealer to sell posts, pickets, wire and gates. Then no less 
than five verandahs were in very bad repair. It would not be difficult 
to talk remodelling or repairing of them. Seven verandahs could be 
improved by being screened Cement sidewalks led up to about hal 
the houses on the block. Another opening for a dealer in cement who 
could use his imagination enough to go and dig up these prospects and _ 
sell them—not sand and cement—but a clean, tidy sidewalk. ~ 


There were a score of greater or lesser jobs to be done around the 
houses in that block, some of them perhaps could be entirely remodelled 
but the items mentioned cover only the outside work that anyone could 
see was needed. 


Three Actual Prospects. = 


So far as inside work in those houses was concerned the writer had 
an opportunity of talking with three of the householders in that block. 
Here i is an outline of the actual work those men were counting on doing 

“when they got around to it.” Hardwood veneer floors downstairs i 
each place. One man wanted his house reshingled. Two others wanted 
the back shed torn down and rebuilt. One was going to have a garage 
erected, meanwhile he was keeping his car in a rough board shed. 


The third of these three householders expected to have a new cement 
floor laid in his basement. The same man fully intended having his 
verandah torn down and a new one built with a stone foundation. ’ 


There is represented a prospective repair list of about 20 houses on 

a typical street in a city. The same condition would undoubtedly apply 
ie every street in every city in the West. For most of such work fall 
and early winter is the opportune time to do it, but the people- owning 
the houses had not yet realized the advantages of having it done. It was 
the task of the lumber dealer who had imagination to see that in using 
his eyes and then selling his material he could add very considera 3 
his business at an otherwise slack season. 4 
Such is the result of a casual investigation nade in idle moments. 

It is not fabricated to give point to this article, but represents the actu 
and prospective needs of one block of houses on a Winnipeg street, whit a 
houses by the way are in a far better condition than dozens of other 
streets. 
And yet lumber dealers say THERE IS NO WORK IN their line 

in the fall. 


Perhaps they use their time selling 2 x 
selling ideas. 


4’s when they should be 
Ar 


INTENSIVE SELLING WINS “ 


There’s as much difference between intensive | 
and extensive selling as there is between chalk | f 
and cheese. Intensive selling is like intensive | |», 
farming, it means getting the utmost out of every | J)» 
inch of ground. 


This type of salesmanship is wanted badly to- 
day throughout the lumber industry. Wehave | 
had a surfeit of those salesmen who go over the 
ground like a streak of lightning and say ue 
have exhausted its possibilities. 


Dealers who have a map of their district with ig 
colored pins for customers and prospects and 
who maintain an up-to-the-minute prospect file 
and work it to the limit, have learned the first 
lesson of intensive salesmanship. 


There is more satisfaction in business that you 
got out and get than in double the amount which 
is brought to your door. 
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‘High Trees—Not High 


In the past few months, the newspapers and magazines have con- 
tained many columns, conspicuously displayed, of discussion concerning 
the tariff, but one must hunt long to find as extended reference to the 
necessity of protecting the forests. It would seem to one reading these 
newspaper discussions, that the fate of the country depended upon the 
height of the tariff, when as a matter of fact, it is much more dependent 
upon the height of trees, because the products of the trees of Canada 
contribute more wealth each year to the country than any other activity 
of nature or man except the production of agricultural crops. 


— 


a The quality of a tree, for most commercial purposes, is a function 
_ of its height and the height of the trees in our forests is being con- 
_ stantly reduced by forest fires. Every year thousands of acres and in 
some years, millions of acres, of actual or potential timberlands. are 


7 


’ Area Logged and Slash Burned without Destroying the Young Growth. 


~ converted into scrub and bushes—forests of low trees. Here are:some 


of the records for Eastern Canada. 
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The Pillage of Fire 


i Last year 760,000 acres of forest land were burned in Ontario; 
640,000 acres in Quebec, and about 100,000 acres in the Maritime pro- 
_ vinces. The above figures represent the officially recorded fires in the 
summer of 1921. Hacteasive fires in the hinterlands, and sometimes in 
‘s other places, are either not reported or not recorded, but it will be 

seen that the officially reported fires covered an area totally one and a 
“half million acres. One can visualize the enormous extent of the area 
burned by thinking of it as the equivalent of a strip of land nine miles 
. wide between Ottawa and Toronto, or as a strip a mile wide between 

Halifax and Winnipeg. Last year’s figures for the West are not at 
~ hand, but the forests there, on the average, are being burned as severely, 
_1if not more so, than those in the East. In fact a single fire in the 
| western mountains has been known to convert a million acres of high 
ry trees into a forest of low trees. 


¥; 


\ And, moreover, official reports have contained the statement that a 

_ larger number of timber trees have been killed by fires in the west than 
‘are standing at the present time in the whole length and breadth of the 
~ country. Perhaps the seriousness of the forest fire menace may be 
_ brought home to the reader by the statement that the area of forests 
| burned in the past three-quarters of a century is over twice as great as 
the area of Ontario, including the District of Patricia; 
ce ent. greater than the area of “Quebec, including the District of Ungava, 
or twenty times greater than the area of the Maritime provinces. All 
ais in seventy-five years, and it takes that length of time to make a 


or over 40 per . 
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Tariff—Secret of Trade 


Something About the Importance of Canada’s Timber Industry---Feeding a Furnace--- 
In Seventy-Five Years Canada Has Burned a Forest Empire Eighteen Times Size 
of Maritime Provinces. 


By Dr. Clifton D. Howe, Dean, Faculty of Forestry, University of Toronto 


pulp-wood stick under average conditions in the forest, and twice that 
length of time to make a saw log. Therefore, for the most part these 
vast areas are covered with low forests, not with tall forests of com- 
mercial trees. The rate of destruction is probably on the increase in 
spite of the heroic efforts of the men in charge of the fire-fighting or- 
ganizations. With rapid strides, as certainly as the march of man to 
the grave, we are reducing our forest areas to mere brushlands. 

When we become a country of low trees, it will not matter much 
whether the tariff is high or low, for business will stagnate and the 
brain and brawn of the nation will seek foreign fields of endeavor. 

Why then spend so much of our mental energy discussing the tariff 
when with all the other lobes of the brain, we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously allowing the destruction of the raw material which, when worked 
upon by the industries concerned, constituted the second largest con- 
tributor to the nation’s wealth? 


The Forest a Mighty Employer 
The official statistics give the three largest sources of wealth as 


agriculture, manufacturing and forest products—the farm, the factory 


and the forest—but the conversion of wood in its various forms into 


_ finished products is included under the head of manufacturing. This 
| makes the forest with its products stand second as an employer of labor 
| and a producer of wealth. 

ably the largest single manufacturing industry in the country today, based 
on capital invested and value of products. 


In fact the pulp and paper industry is prob- 


Yet the supply of raw 
material for this and certain other wood-using industries is rapidly 


Area Broad-cast Burned Two or More Times after Logging—No Coniferous 
and Very Little Deciduous Reproduction Left. 


approaching exhaustion. The end is much nearer than men in a posi- 
tion to know dare admit—perhaps even to themselves, certainly to the 
public. This state of affairs is chiefly due to the unrestricted fires in 
the past and the inadequacy of fire protection methods at the present 
time. The extent of the annual fire ravages expresses the inadequacy 
but it does not express inefficiency or lack of responsibility on the part 
of the forest fire-fighting organizations. 


The Power of Public Opinion 


The greatest instrument ever invented for fighting forest fires is 
public opinion and this the organizations do not have behind them to 
an adequate degree. Witness the fact that over 90 per cent. of the 
forest fires in Eastern Canada are caused by human carelessness and 
therefore would never occur if the perpearators cared. Suppose that 90 
per cent. did care, then how soon the forest fire menace would dis- 
appear. Only a few years ago, it was practically impossible in the 
north country to obtain a conviction for setting forest fires and there are 
still many localities where magistrates refuse to impose a fine upon a 


: 
: 
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man convicted of setting a fire that de-troys timber worth thousands of 
dollars, yet these same magistrates may send a chicken thief to prison 
for a year. The simple and tragic truth of the matter is that the public 
in general is not interested in forest fire protection. Not more than 
20,000 people in Canada have an interest in the forests or have any 
appreciation of the extent to which they maintain the industries of the 
country. Not one person in five hundred cares whether the forests burn 
or not. Adequate fire protection in the forest under such conditions 1s 
just as impossible at is would be in the City of Toronto, Ottawa or 
Ouebec, under a like condition of public opinion. In its actual sig- 
nficance the fire protecton problem is quite simple; the people must 
choose between forest fires and functioning factories. The wood-using 
industries cannot continue to increase the wealth of the country by mil- 
lions of dollars a year unless the occurrence of forest fires is reduced to 
a minimum. 


Like the poor, the tariff we will always have with us, but commer- 
cial trees in adequate quantities we will not always have with us. It 
would more completely serve the purposes of patriotism and contribute 
more effectively to the permanent prosperity of our industries if the 
slogan of some political party became: “Low trees and penury; high 
trees and prosperity.” Let us place the protection of our home indus- 
tries at their source. 


Fire Fighting at High Elevations 


The Rocky Mountain Park forestry officials formulated a practical 
plan for fighting forest fires at high elevations, this summer by means 
of a system of hose relays. 


Utilizing three Canadian Fairbanks Morse pumps they were able to 
pump through 2,000 fet of hose, water to an elevation of 400 feet with 
two relays. A large canvas tank, elevated and supported by tripods 
serves as a small reservoir, the water poured in same, being again pumped 
up another elevation by the second pump. 


The department have also found that the easiest method of trans- 
porting the pumps is by means of a horse. Special saddles were made 
whereby two pumps could be conveniently carried by this method. 


Towboat Signalling 


A new system of towboat signalling which should be of considerable 
benefit to logging operators and the lumber industry generally has been 
outlined by the Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange and will be tried out 
for two months by the owners who are members of the exchange. This 
was decided at a meeting of towboat men at the exchange last week. The 
experiment will be started October Ist. Meantime towboats are to be 
listed and equipped with numbers for signalling. The system is one of 
figures, the towboats showing their numbers to passing coasting vessels 
which carry wireless, the wireless operator notifies the exchange of the 
position of the towboat, and the exchange notifies the operating office. 
By this means it is expected to keep much better touch with tugboat 
operations. At present several days often elapse before the Vancouver 
offices hear where their vessels, with valuable tows, are. 


of reasons for not using them.” 
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Douglas Fir in Great Britain 


In looking over a recent copy of the “Canadian Pioneer,” we hap- 
pened to see where Mr. William Turnbull, previously lumber commis-~ 
sioner for the province of British Columbia, and now secretary to F. C._ 
Wade in London, has taken exception to certain criticisms made by some — 
of the British importers regarding Douglas Fir. We quote from above 
journal as follows: ; ; | 

The recent report of the Imperial Institute Committee exonerating — 
Douglas fir from the charge of susceptibility to dry rot, made against it © 


WM. TURNBULL 
Former Lumber Com- 
missioner for British 
Columbia 


by British users, will have much prejudice to sweep away, according to — 
the statement made to the Pioneer by Messrs. Harding & Vick. (This” 
London firm were one of the pioneers in the introduction of Douglas fir — 
in Britain, and Mr. Vick is chairman of the Importers’ section of the 
London Timber Exchange). ‘Douglas fir is considered satisfactory fo 
interior work,” said the spokesman of the firm. “But builders will not_ 
use it for exterior work. It is a wide grained wood and they do not 
think it will stand sun and rain as well as yellow deal from the Baltic. 
They will not put it into concrete. Even for interior use there is some 
prejudice against Douglas fr. They say it will not take paint because it 
contains too.much resin. The carpenters. and joiners say it is very 
difficult to plane. To tell the truth, if Russia and the Baltic were ex 
porting timber as they did in pre-war days, I do not think we would be 
able to sell Douglas fir at all.” & 

The Pioneer sought the opinion of Mr. William Turnbull, Timber 
Commissioner for British Columbia, on the points raised by Messrs. - 
Harding & Vick. “The interesting point in the interview,” said Mr, 
Turnbull, “is that Messrs. Harding & Vick should quote the prejudices of 
the carpenter against the scientific facts brought out by the Timber Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Institute. 


“That Douglas fir is better adapted for interior than exterior work 
is a statement which makes a British Columbian smile. I can show you, 
in British Columbia, buildings constructed of Douglas fir sixty odd 
years ago, whch are as sound today as when they were built, and our 
coast climate is not particularly dry. The man who describes Douglas 
fir as wide-grained has surely seen very few Douglas fir logs. In these 
huge logs you will find wide rings at the heart, but naturally, the rings” 
narrow down to a pin head width as the circle widens. There is a very 
wide variety in the formation of Douglas fir, according to the conditions 
under which it grows. rf 

“They will not put it into concrete! Is this a test of the inherent 
qualities of any wood? I don’t think so. a 

“It will not take paint? For interior finish we don‘t paint it in 
British Columbia, preferring to show the fine natural beauty of the wood. 
Paint is used everywhere indoors in this country simply to cover up the 
defects in appearance of Baltic woods. We don’t have to hide Douglas 
fir behind paint. We paint our outside Douglas fir, and have no diffi- 
culty in getting a good finish. Our Western hemlock is an ideal interior 
finish wood and will take paint or enamel perfectly. It is not well 
known over here, but should be. ‘g 


“Old Douglas fir is usually hard to plane, simply because it hardens 
with age. That is why it is so valuable as a heavy structural wood. 
Is old Pitch Pine easy to plane? — 


“In listening to comparisons between Baltic deal and Douglas fir, 
I am always reminded of the story of the East End urchin who was’ 
taken to the country and offered a fresh egg. He refused to eat it, 
giving as a reason that it ‘h’aint neither got taste nor smell.’ a 

“What amazes me,” added Mr. Turnbull, with a touch of bitter 
ness, “is that in England there is so much talk of Imperialism, when I 
find that Imperialism does not amount to 1 per cent. per thousand feet on 
timber. For a change, I would suggest that importers and users 
timber in this country try to find reasons for using Empire woods, instead 
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a 4 99 
“CYCLONE 
THE IDEAL DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 


ensures fresh air and health to the operator, a reduced fire risk 
and satisfaction and economy to the manufacturer. Let us ex- 


plain the system fully to you. cae 


We Specialize in 


fa ee JOHN K. MILLER CO. wumnev 


BLOW PIPE WORK, ALL KINDS 


EAS apt alate Manufacturers in SHEET METAL Engineers & Contractors 
MILE SMORESTACKS 580 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B.C. 


A New Double Cylinder 4-speed 
DEISEL DONKEY 


This machine will be on the market about October 1st, and will have 
many improved and exclusive features which it will be to your advantage to 
investigate fully before deciding on new equipment. 
¥ It has a four-speed transmission which can be changed to any speed on 
rs Full Load without stopping. 

‘b Carries 1,200 feet of 1 inch main line, and 4,000 feet of 1% inch haul- 

ie back line. 

' Main drum speed from 30 feet to 300 feet per minute.. Haul-back speed 
from 300 feet to 1,200 feet per minute. 

Running ‘cost 9c per hour for fuel. Fire risk is totally eliminated. 

Water difficulties reduced to a minimum (about 8 gallons per day). 

Certified engineers, firemen, wood-buckers done away with. We can 
teach your man to run these machines in three hours. 

Compare the cost of operation per thousand feet yarded with any other 
log-hauling equipment. 


Made in B. C. by B. C. Workmen for B. C. Timber. 
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Sims MARTIN COMPANY 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
1221-25 ALBERNI STREET VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 
WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Py 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 
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“THE TIMBERS CY Cie 


Editor's Note: The following poem was contributed to the Western L umberman by R. H. Chestnut, of Wilson Brady's camp at 
Read Bay, BE. C., after seeing the result of a forest fire which swept the southern half of Hardwicke Island last July. 


Oh, Hardwicke Isle; Queen Supreme, 
Yours the most gracious mantle green, 
You held the finest timber show 

In all the Georgian Archepelago; 
Sheltered just between the crests, 

Of higher islands east and west, 

Your beauty, stateliness and grace 
Surpassed them all in Nature’s race— 
But in your sheltered glen and vale 
Denuded now, there hangs a tale. 


Nature—in the long ago 

Picked you for her trees to grow, 

Then, little streams from mountain heights, 
Trickled, trickled, down each bight, 
Spreading erosion, making ground, 

That future timber might abound; 
Lodged they seed in nature’s drills, 
Nestled in between your hulls, 

In your valleys soon was seen 

Nature’s timber mantle green. 


Year by year, in rain and snow, 

In summer's warmth and autumn blow, 
Spread the mantle, on and on, 

Up the hills and far beyond. 
Thus—centuries of nature’s guile 

(To Hardwicke but a little while) 

Had passed; when, through the leaves, 
Of the then stalwart grown trees, 

Chere flashed, in evening’s lowering sun, 
The stroke of paddle—they had come. 


LUMBERMAN . 


Canoe trip, grating on the shore, 
Disclosed Hardwuicke’s timber store, 
While seeking out a sheltered nook, 
Upon the bank, now Allen Brook, 

The largest cedar of the stand, 

Held the roving eye of Akusan. 

This famout chief of noted tribe 
Toward giant cedars held much pride. 
Then, as closer to the giant he drew 
Much larger loomed his war canoe. 


Nestled back the branches fair 

But man knew the trees were there. 
Soon ordered he his subjects stout, 
The stone axes to bring out, ~ 

Then in the time it takes to tell, 

The first of Harduncke’s timber fell, 
Fell, and henceforth on and on 
Hardwicke’s trees were preyed upon. 
With all the art the natives knew 
They each upon this timber drew. 


Fair of skin and stalwart build 

Was next the foe the timber thrilled, 
Wandered they with compass point 
This way, that way, round about; 
Blazed they trees, thus marking zones 
But heeded not the timber’s groans. 
Prepared they to denude this isle 

Of nature’s mantle mile on mile; 
Then was revealed the hungry maw 
Of steel axe, oxen, cross-cut saw. 
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With engines nughty, worked by steam 
Pulled they logs from hill and stream. 
But—debris of our logging war 

Lay spider webbed, from spar to spar. 
Broken, twisted, barked and bare 
Heaped in windrows in the air. 

Left to whiten in the sun, 

Thinking nature’s course had run 

Left to mildew in the rain, 

Just because man saw no gain. 


But—nature in the long ago, 

Picked this isle for trees to grow. 

She called unto the God of Fire 

Coaxed and drew him from his lair 

Then with winds from east and west 

The forest fire fiend did the rest. 

All that’s left is barest stone, 

Where Hardwicke’s fairest. trees had 
grown. ca Sees 

Thus you see, this cycle ran, 

A thousand years, since it began. 


A little caution here and there 

Less of saying “I don’t care’; 

Less of smoking when it’s dry, 
Provides more homes for you and I, 
Less of leaving piles of slash 

Less of thinking of the cash. 
Thinking as you do of thirst, — 
Remembering always—safety first. 
Spread this ever on and on 

So all have trees to work upon. 


If You Want to Shoot Turkeys 
--Go Where the Turkeys Are 


It’s no secret that if you want to shoot turkeys, you 
must first of all look around until you find the place 
where the turkeys are, and then go to it. You stand a 
far better chance of making a bag than if you went out 
blindfolded and blazed away into the air, hoping that a 
turkey would fly into the path of your shot. 

By the same token, you lumber dealers who want to 
sell the housewife must go where the housewife is, for 
she is the “big noise’? when it comes to a final decision 
of building or not building. 


The man who starts out with a brand new hunting suit 
and a polished gun and sits quietly on the fence rail 
waiting all day for game to appear, may be thoroughly 
convinced before nightfall that there is no game to be 
had—but the hunter who is out prepared to tramp the 
woods, and who has studied the habits of his game, then 
goes out and kicks it up, is generally the one who comes 
home with a well-filled bag. 


So it is with the lumberman. They tell us there is no 
money in the country and we are all broke. Don’t you 
believe it. There are hundreds of people who are ready 
to make repairs or remodel even if they don’t want to 
build new homes, but you have to go and kick them up. 

The builder who is waiting for the housewife to come 
into his office and ask him for estimates on material for 
a new home, is the one who is doing the most talking 
about business being poor. 


Home Construction Upon Extensive Scale — 
Planned by Former Mayor | 


John Arbuthnot, well known in the lumber and construction indus- 
tries of the prairie provinces, and Mayor of Winnipeg during the years 
1901, 1902 and 1903, is planning a building program upon a very ex- 
tensive scale. | 


Mr. Arbuthnot, who has resided in Vancouver for many years, pur- 
poses taking up his residence in Winnipeg. While at the coast he was 
prominently identified with the lumber industry, and is now back in 
Mantoba evidently with the intention of figuring largely in a building 
revival which is anticipated for 1923. : 


Plans are being made for a home-building scheme to be launched 
in the coming spring which may involve several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, Mr. Arbuthnot announced. The scheme will be carried out by 
himself and associates. . 


Realizing the need of the construction of more homes in the city. 
Mr. Arbuthnot proposes to build homes for those desiring dwellings of 
special design and form of construction for rental. | , 


While Mr. Arbuthnot has not decided definitely just what forms 
those plans will take eventually, he says that probably the majority of the 
homes will be comparatively small. On the other hand no restriction 
likely will be placed on the size of the buildings to be constructed. He 
suggested that even large apartment houses may be built if satisfactory 
arrangements are made with lessees. 


While Mr. Arbuthnot admitted that the program would be an ex- 
tensive one, he did not venture to state a figure. That he said would 
largely depend on the plans made during the coming winter as well as 
the demand on the part of home-seekers for what he and his associates 
would have to offer. : ‘4 


Mr. Arbuthnot, speaking of conditions at the coast, said business 
business there is improving. Lumber, especially, is becoming more in 
demand and quite an impetus has been given the industry in British 
Columba recently. ‘Ss 
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INQUIRE ABOUT 


The Davidson Spark Arrester 


Fully Approved by the Provincial Government Authorities 
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BLACKSMITHS BUY YOUR SPARE 


PATTERNMAKERS Gehan, ek PARTS FOR 
ENGINEERS y/\\ LOGGING TRUCKS 


BOILERMAKERS FROM US 
STEEL, IRON : | . WHY IMPORT THEM? 


and ‘ | WE WILL SAVE YOU 
BRASS FOUNDERS *%& : ae a MONEY 
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VANCOUVER ENGINEERING WORKS LIMITED 
519 6th AVE. WEST Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to 


ii for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 


NW LIMITED 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, Slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, SASK. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,k..£.,B.c.1.s. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 
314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 

Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 

all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 

width, which we can sell at interest- 

ing prices. Send us your requirements. 
N, SMITH 


138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 


BALE-TIES | 2s:ixc 


PULP 
Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


| Classified Seétion 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than “Employment Wanted” or “Employees Wanted” 
will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 
lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. When 
four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 


count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 


cent a word, net. 


number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. 


mum charge 25 cents. 


Cash must accompany order. If Western Lumberman box 


Mini- 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 


cents a word, net. 


Cash must accompany the order. Minimum charge 50 cents. 


Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 


insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


DESIRES POSITION 


As Second Man in Retail Yard so as to 
learn the trade. 29 years of age. 
High school education. Experienced 
in buying and handling grain. Best 
of references furnished upon request. 
Apply Box 627, Western Lumberman, 
Winnipeg, Can. 


ENGINEERS WANTED AND SUP- 
plied — Locomotive, donkey, steam 
shovel, clamshell, derrick, sawmill, 
power plant, compressor and refri- 
geration. Apply Canadian Society of 
Certified Steam Engineers, 152 Hast- 
ings W., Vancouver. 7-3 


POSITION WANTED 


Young married Scotchman, 32, ab- 
Stainer, wishes position as Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer, General Office man. Am 
now in Nova Scotia, but was for short 
time employed by a Mountain lumber- 
man in B. C., and wish to return there 
permanently. Xperience: Six years 
Scotch Bank, two years London, Eng- 
land office large colonial pulp, paper 
company. Nine years lumber office ex- 
perience Nova Scotia. If transportation 
advanced to be repaid, would make 
agreement remain for term of years. 
Apply Box 30, Western Lumberman. 9-1 


POSITION WANTED 


Practical Lumberman with the follow- 
ing qualifications: Five years as Machin- 
ist, two years Drafting, eight years 
lumbering, three years as land agent to 
the Algoma Central Railway Company, 
conversant with logging accounts from 
the stump to the lumber pile, payrolls, 
jobbers’ accounts, store accounts, buy- 
ing, selling, shipping, overhead ac- 
counts, and government statistics, con- 
fidential correspondence. At present en- 
gaged, having charge of lumber com- 
pany’s store, correspondence and mill 
accounts, is ‘desirous of change; a man 
who is essentially a mill town man and 
not afraid of hard work carrying my 
own typewriter, ete. Desires position 
with mill or logging company (perman- 
ency). Age 39. Married, Protestant and 
public school. Salary wanted $150 per 
month, and house after six months’ ser- 


vice. Reply to Alfred CG, Weight, Hearst, 
Ontario. 9-4 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 
& SALVAGE CO., LTD. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 . 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 
Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. 
Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 

1—No. 108 Berlin~ Planer, 

1—24-in, x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 
Pump, 

1—pair Twins, Watrous, 13x14. 

1—pair Twins, Watrous, 16x18. 

1—30-inch Egan Circular Re-saw. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


SAWMILL FOR SALE 


Modern throughout, ample power ca- 
pacity 50,000 feet to 60,000 feet per day. 
Situated on tide water in heart of first 
class timber area. Splendid opportun- 
ity for export or rail trade. For full 
particulars apply 2 Ewen Ave., New 
Westminster, B. C. 9-1 


WANTED 


in a progressive Canadian town within 
100 miles of Toronto, Ont., a competent 
experienced detailer and biller for large 
millwork factory. Young man prefer- 
red with proper qualifications. Answer 
by letter in own handwriting. State 
whether single or married and salary 
expected, with all necessary references 
as to character and ability. Position 
permanent and working conditions ex- 
ceptionally good. Address Box 628, 
Western Lumberman, Winnipeg. 


AGGRESSIVE, ENERGETIC YOUNG 
man, twenty-two, with five years’ ex- 
perience in lumber and _ millwork 
offices desires a permanent position 
with a progressive concern. At 
present hold position of Secretary- 
Treasurer with lumber firm, but am 
too ambitious for the size of the 
business, so want to connect myself 
with something larger. Correspond- 
ence treated confidential. Excellent 
credentials. Box 629, Western Lum- 
berman. : 8-2 


Pulp and Paper Specialist, 
Forest Products Labora- 
tories, Montreal; Initial 
Salary $3,120 per Annum. 


Qualifications :—Education equivalent to 
graduation in science from a _ univer- 
sity of recognized standing, preferably 
with. specialization in chemistry or 
chemical engineering; at least four 
years’ experience, after graduation, in 
research work relating to pulp and 
paper or in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper; wide knowledge of the technol- 
ogy of pulp and paper and of their in- 
dustrial utilization; some knowledge of 
office practice; executive ability. 
Application will be received by the 
Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, until 
October Srd, 1922. 


Overhauled in our 


1—Power Feed McGregor & Gourlay 
Rip Saw 

I—6x24 Pony Planer. 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw; 

1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 
Bolter, 

1—Log Haul, 

1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 
Shears, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


SEPTEMBER, 18 


Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


Chapman & Wilson 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 


« . k 
1 Fay Egan No. 311 Lightning } 
Band Saw, 48-in. wheel. f 


1 30-i -in. Jinter, made by Amer- 
ican Woodworking Co. 


1 8x12x8 Steam Driven be 
Compressor. ‘ 


Gears, Pulleys, Bearings 


1006 Mainland St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 

Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 

Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils | 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. } 

Vancouver, B.C. | 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


| 
| 


Log Stamps 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. | 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


| 
\ 


; Toronto | 


DR. BELL’S 

Veterinary Wonder Remedies . 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- f 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, | 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, ete. Send | 
25c for Mailing Package, ete. Agents J 
wanted. Write your address plainly. | 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. | 


—\ 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER ; 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; } 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 

Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 1a 
hours), and others. 


PLANERS 
_~1—16x30 Stetson & Ross ready sizer 
athe 1—14x30 Fay & Egan 4-side planer 
- -1—14x24 Berlin 4-side planer 
- 1— 12x30 S. A. Woods 4-side planer 
 1—6x9 Berlin No. 94 4-side round head 
_ 1—6x15 No. 10 4-side planer 
_ i1—2x30 Curtis 3-side planer : 
sig 1—6x380 Buss single surfacer with div- 
— ided rolls 
_ 1—6x24Graves & 3-side 
a planer 
_ 1—-6x24 American single surfacer 
_ 1—6x24 Crescent single surfacer 
ce EDGERS 
 1—10x72 Allis Chalmers 5-saw_ with 
te steam lift and friction feed works 
1—8x60 Waterous 6-saw edger 
_ 1—4x40 Union 3-saw with stub shifters 
2—4x43 Curtis 3-saw edgers with ta- 
bles (new) 
-1—3x32 Tower 3-saw edger 


y BOILERS (Horizontal) 

1—New 72x18 William Bros. butt strap 

1—72x16 Sumner butt strap ‘Pacific 
Coast Special’ 

2—54x16 Atlas butt strap boilers 

1—36”x6’ butt strap boiler. 


BOILERS (Vertical) 
1—60”x144” butt strap with 219 tubes 
— 1—54”x108” butt strap with 211 tubes 
- 1—44”x10” butt strap with 104 tubes 
 1—80”x70” butt strap with 51 tubes 

| t—24”x60” butt strap with 28 tubes 


: BOILERS (Scotch Marine) 
_ 1—72”x108” butt strap internal fired 
_ 1—48”"x9’ 6” lap seam internal fired 
_ 1—42”"x72” lap seam internal fired 
1—60”x72” butt strap internal fired 


LOGGING AND HOISTING ENGINES 
_ 1—10x12 Washington D. D. D. C. roader 
-1—10x12 Vulean D. D. D. C. roader 

| 1—945x10 Williamette D. D. D. CGC. roader 
| 1—9x10 Washington S. D. D. C. donkey 
| 1—9x10 Lidgerwood D, D. D. C. hoist 

| 1—3%x10 Lambert D. D. D. C. hoist 

_ 1—7x10 single drum donkey 

-1—6x6 single drum steam hoist 

_ 1—54x7 single drum reversible hoist 


é SHINGLE MILL MACHINERY 


Klushman 


1—Sumner “Gold Medal” shingle 
machine 

_1—Challoner double block shingle ma- 
chine 

1—Perkins shingle machine, _ single 


block / 
-2—Hand feed shingle machines 
_1i—Heavy gear and friction log haul 
1—Heavy friction drag saw 
| 2—Steam drag saws 
| 6—Hand saw gummers 
75—6’ 6” roller bearing dry kiln trucks 


GENERATORS 

' Thompson-Houston 550 
—100 K.W. generator 

—7%4 K.W. Steam turbo generator sets 
—5 K. W. D. C. generator direct con- 
nected to American Blower Co. up- 
re right engine 

_ 2—K. W. D. C. 110 volt generators 


IRONWORKING MACHINERY 
— 1—1100 Pittsburg steam hammer 
—48” Mueller radial drill press 
| 130" Cannedy Otto post radial 
‘2 press 
! 1—22” Bisckford drill préss 
2—Combination hand and power drill 
press 
1—No. 7 Champion drill press 
_2—Blacksmith hand forges 
6—250 to 300 B. S. Anvils 
16" Oster pipe threading machine 
_1—8” Forbes pipe threading machine 
_1—No. 00 Armstrong 2” to 4” pipe 
threading machine 
| 1—No. 25 Toledo 2%” to 6” hand rat- 
| chet pipe threading machine 
-—14”x6’ new Walcott engine lathe 
—18”x8’ new South Bend lathe 
—14” Warner & Swazey turret lathe 
1—Universal grinding machine 
¢) MISCELLANEOUS 
_30—1” boom chains 
1—Portable circular wood saw outfit 
-1—48”’x90’ smoke stack 
-1—20x13x15 Worthington duplex steam 


| pump 
‘)) 166” Connell & Dengler band resaw 
) 1—54” McDonough band resaw 
‘ 1—30” Circular resaw 

re ENGINES 
’ Bet 20x24 Sumner twin engines 
i )i—Pr, 11x16 H. S. & G. 


drill 


q 


Pr. 14x16 Brownell twin engines 
twin engines 


~1—21x20 Ridgeway automatic side 
. crank 
—14x14 McEwan automatic center- 


a. crank 
1-16x32x36 Hamilton Corliss 
| 1—16x20 Brownell self contained 
| 1—14x18 Vim center crank 
| 1—12x14 Atlas center crank 
_1—11x14 Brownell L. H. self contained 
1—10x14H.S. & G.R.H. self contained 
1—8x12 H.S. & G. center crank 
2—714x8 Jewel No. 4 automatic 
—T7x8 Vim center crank 

—6x8 Star center crank 


Star Machinery Co. 
_ Seattle Wash. 


why Shop and Yards 
ep 207 Horton St. 
lene Office & Salesroom 
1735 ist Ave. S.° 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber 
Wanted 


We are in the market for Brit- 
ish Columbia Lumber. Wire or 
write prices on the following: 
K. D. Rough Fir 
Shed Stock 
1x4 Spruce Flooring 13/16 
in x 34 in. 
1x6 Spruce Cove 
13/16 in. x 5% in. 
2-in. Dimension sized }%-in. 
scant. Hemlock or Fir. 


Siding, 


LARKIN 


Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 


Confederation Life Bldg. 
17 Queen St. E. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Ryan, Mclntosh 
Timber Co., Ltd. 


TIMBER BROKERS, CRUISERS, 
SURVEYORS AND VALUATORS. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


701-704 Belmont House 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


W. B. Ryan R. W. Hibberson, F.E. 
W. tL. McIntosh McC. P. Blair, C.E. 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


Peter Hag Kus Co. 


GALT, ONTARIO Limited 


E 


MACHINE KNIVES 


. of Every 

i Description for 
| Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
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FOR SALE 
Logging, Tie and 
Camp Equipment 


LOGGING RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—50 ton Lima Geared Locomotive, 
standard gauge. 

Offers wanted for this Equipment 
by the undersigned. It consists of 
new and used sleighs, chains, 
cables, Jack ladders, hoisting 
engine, blacksmith’s outfit, beds, 
bedding, lanterns, jammers, saws, 
axes and a full line of camp 
equipment. Situate at Dryden 
and Sunstrum, Ontario. For par- 
ticulars apply to 


The STANDARD TRUSTS CO. 
LIQUIDATOR 
324 Main St. 


24 Russell Log Cars standard gauge. 
1 Marion Log Loader. 


900 tons of 52 and 56 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


100 tons of 16 and 20 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


Available for prompt shipment. 


John J. Gartshore, 


58 Front St. West, Toronto 


Winnipeg 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 


WATSON’S 
GLOVES 


“Built for Wear’’ 


Vancouver 


125 Dufferin St. 


Graffinberger Bronze Valves 


“wear IN, not out” 


Double action valve 
for cylinder taking 
power from both ends. 


We cut off the origin- 
al valve and attached 
the GRAFFINBERG- 


ER with cushioning For skid lifts, nig- 
plate. We can do this gers, kickers, power 
with any cylinder. bolters, 


This cutaway control 
valve shows manner 
of construction. 


GRAFFINBERGER Air and Steam Valves get away from three-way plug and 
sleeve type valves, and stop wasting of air and steam,, for the Graffinberger 
is tight, operates without friction, self-closing and _self-exhausting. (Eastern 


and Western Lumber Co. uses 42 Graffinberger Valves on their trimmers, 


Highly pleased.) 
REE OFFE Send us a spare cylinder and we will attach one of our 
F Graffinberger Trimmer Valves, free of charge for the work 


and send the Valve on approval. It will be returned promptly. This will 
allow you to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “T” 


Knives, Shear GRAFFINBERGER AIR VALVE CO. Inc. 
Blades > 365 First St., Portland, Oregon 
Send for Price 
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Positive Fire Protection 


Horton Elevated Tanks furnish ideal fire pro- 
tection to lumber mills and yards and to pulp 
mills because the water necessary to check a 
fire is always ready to flow by the ever-ready, 
never-failing force of gravity. 

The Company whose property is so protected 
not only enjoys a lower insurance rate, but is 
reasonably sure that a disastrous fire is impos- 
sible. 


Horton Tanks also serve admirably in furnish- 
ing water supply for general service. They 
make the mill or yard independent of outside 
supply and secure against temporary pump or 
main failures. , 


Plans, Specifications and Quotations 


Furnished Without Obligating You 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
141 Janet Street 1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


HORTON TANKS 


Abbotsford Lumber, Mining & Devel- Canadian Machinery & Salvage Co. 
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ECONOMISE 


by the use of ‘ 


SMART-TURNER PUMPS. 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND REQUIRE THE 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 
VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


The Smart-Turner Machine Company 


Limited 


Hamilton 


- Canada 


CUT GEARS’ 


Soe Os ee 


James Woe ping. (Con itd {eee dey Star Machinery Co: . 23a 
Johnson, :Ay Ae Cote eet eee 7 «3 Saskatchewan Lumber Co. Ltd.._..... 
Simonds Canada Saw Co. Ltd........... 3 
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Main Belting Co. Ltd. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


MacLean Building Reports Ltd. —..... 6 
Maple Ridge Lumber Co. Ltd........... % 
McClary Manufacturing Co. Ltd. I.F.C. 
McLaren Lumber Co. ...............- i FS 7 
McLaren, J. C., Belting Co, Ltd..... 71 
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THE 


Timberland Lumber Co. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


A Gooduill 
Builder 


GIVE YOUR TRADE 


Timberland 


S4S Dimension 


Yard Toahers 


The Best in the West 


Cut out the Coupon---Fill it in 
and send it Back to us---we 
will send you our illustrated folder 
which explains every detail of the 


| TUGAWAY 


Gasoline Logging Locomotive 


Find out about this 
Powerful and economical 
Logging Locomotive 


= =r =— EE ee —_—— 
ores | 
Please send me _ your _ illustrated 
folder on “Tugaway” gasoline log- ] 
ging locomotives manufactured by 
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[ Westminster Iron Works 
Limited | 


66 Tenth St., New Westminster, B.C. 
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For Fast 


USE DISSTON 
SAWS 


HAT you require of a cross-cut saw 

is fast, clean cutting day in and day 

out. Disston high grade Cross-cut Saws 

will give you this kind ef service Here’s 
why: 


DISSTON CROSS-CUT SAWS 
ARE MADE FROM DISSTON CRU- 
CIBLE STEEL---THE SAME FINE 
STEEL THAT HAS MADE THE 
DISSTON HAND-SAW THE WORLD'S 
STANDARD 


Furthermore, Disston Cross-cut Saws are 
made from a special grade of Crucible steel 
hardened and tempered to meet the rugged 
requirements of this type of saw. They have 
an extra thin back for clearance and are 
ground on lines of uniform thickness from 
end to end. 


That’s why a Disston Cross-cut Saw makes 
sawing easy—why it takes hold readily, cuts 
fast and clean, holds its set in the hardest 
cutting, and lasts the full limit of a saw’s 
life. 

HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

TORONTO, CANADA 


Branch: Vancouver, B.C. 


DISSTON 
CROSS CUT SAWS 
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The 
New Marion 
Gasoline 


ElectricShovel 


on the only truly 
flexible crawling traction 


Especially Built for the Logger 


. 
: 
os 
ya 


This last word Shovel embodies many advantages— 
these are a few of them: 


1. No sparks. No fire risk. 


2. Uses one pail of water a day. 


The Model 21 ‘‘making the grade” in heavy digging 


3. No Fuel transportation difficulties. 


Call or write us. We shall be glad to discuss right-of-way construction with you. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 4. One less man than the steam shovel. 


Reliable, Flexible, Economical, Power- 


MARION, OHIO ful, Simple. 
Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THEY SWEAR by THEM 
- - NOT at THEM 


Aetna Perfection Brand Saws are as near “Perfec- 
tion” as the finest of Jessop Steel and honest, 
skilled workmanship can make them. The proof of 
this statement is found in the ever increasing 
popularity of the Aetna with the men who use them 
and the new and repeat orders we are receiving. 
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For real honest saw service you will find the Aetna 
supreme. Whether it be an Inserted Tooth Head 
Saw, a Shingle Saw, a Knee Bolter Saw, an Inserted 
Tooth Cut-off Saw, or the repairing of a Saw, the 
same uniform quality and high standard of work- 
manship prevails. 


Made in B. C. for B. C. mills by B. C. workmen. 


AETNA SAW WORKS, Ltd. 


GRANVILLE ISLAND JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Cast lron Cast Steel Brass Ferrosteel 
Flanged Gate Valves 


For low pressure, standard, extra heavy, hydraulic, 
superheated steam and extreme hydraulic pressures, 
ranging in size from 2 to 7/2 inches, and for work- 
ing pressures from 50 to 3000 pounds. 


scainaints aceite in Laliians ANY) Wetter s eae 
7 ees TAL EEN AE 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment and Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


Branches and Warehouses: i AN E 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, G CRAN e Peer 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG, 
REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER. LIMITED Head Office and Warehouse: 
HEAD OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Sales Offices: 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 


ST.JOHN,NB. ,QUEBEC,SHERBROOKE MONTREAL Sales Offices: 
EDMONTON, VICTORIA, Works BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 1280 ST. PATRICK ST. GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 
MONTREAL 


“Shay Geared Locomotives 


The “Shay” Locomotive has_ for “THEY DELIVER THE GOODS” 


years been rendering maximum Ser- 
vice to British Columbia logging oper- 
ators. They have found its lines of 
sturdy construction insure all year 
round efficiency. 


YOUR NEXT LOCOMOTIVE “SHAY” 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 


HOFIUS- FERRIS EQUIPMENT CO. STEWART BROS. CO. 
Spokane, . Wash. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 


Representatives for Western British Columbia 


Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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~ EQUIPMENT FOR THE LOGGER | | 

7 
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WE CARRY A_ LARGE THE PLACE FOR LOGGING | 

STOCK OF NEW AND ENGINE, LOCOMOTIVE — bE 

SECONDHAND AND POWER SHOVEL | 

MACHINERY REPAIRS | 
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Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


1155 SIXTH AVENUE WEST, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


YOUR 


Two SPEED Y ARDER 


WILL HANDLE A SKY-LINE """**Grirsuscinen*™” “°"* 


As shown in the illustration it can be attached quickly to any standard Washington 
Two Speed Yarding Engine, enabling you to use it for either slack line or tight line sky 
line operations. 


This improved attachment has the same rugged strength of construction which dis-— 
tinguishes all Washington-made machinery. It is compound geared and a special de- 
<ign allows the drum shaft and skyline drum to remain stationary when held by brake 
er ratchet and pawl while the engine is running, avoiding 

the cutting of drum bearings. 


With one of these attachments and a skyline, you can 
save many moves and bring in that timber beyond your 


high lead reach. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. : 


Agents 
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Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 
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Le GOODHUE Special Planer Belting, 
+ GOODHUE Extra Quality Leather Belting. “PERFECT” EXPANDED METAL 
GOODHUE Acme Waterproof Leather Belting. 
GILT EDGE ROUND Leather Belting. 
well as large office and indus- 
trial buildings are improved in dura- 
bility by the use of metal lath for all 
plastered walls. 
Walls plastered on metal lath are 
-z crack-proof and vermin-proof, and 
| | are also an effective fire-stop. 
a Metal lath has been in use for over 
| it 30 years. It is no experiment, but a 
it 7 proved economy. 
| 
ROUND LEATHER BELTING on spools made from choicest z = 
| | Centre stock, firm and solid, thoroughly stretched, well rounded, We also manufacture Steelcr ele, 
ep cull size. Metal Floor Tile, Metal Roofing and 
= Put up on spools containing 100 to 500 feet. Siding, Rib Fabric, Metal Culverts, 
r Stock sizes %4-in., 5/16-in., 3g-in. and \-in. 


etc. 
Write for Lath Booklet ‘‘W.L.”’ 


Ne PEDLAR PEOPLE Zia 


ESTABLISHED (86), 


Sole B. C. Agents 


| Fleck Bros. Ltd. 


; E Mill, Mine and Marine Supplies 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 
Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont. and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON CALGARY 
608 Tegler Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 


VANCOUVER: 318 Homer St. 


110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 


EVERYTHING: IN SHEET METAL 
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USERS OF ORDINARY THICK PLANER KNIVES CAN NOW, BY THE NEW SIMONDS 


PROCESS OF “WELDING” OBTAIN THE SAME CUTTING EFFICIENCY THAT THE 


USERS OF THIN HIGH SPEED KNIVES OBTAIN. 


CROSS SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
PLANER KNIFE 
Shaded portion indicates the 
High Speed Steel Edge “welded” 

to the face of the knife. 


It has been an accepted fact that high 
speed steel could not be welded. Yet here 
it is by this new Simonds process welded to 
a soft metal backing. Being welded it al- 
lows us to heat treat the knives to bring out 
the utmost in cutting efficiency. The old 
style high speed steel knives could not be 
so heat treated. When they were heated 
the braze would come apart just like a 
soldered article. Welded knives do not 
come apart when heat treated. You get 
a great deal longer service between grind- 
ings. You get a great deal longer life to 
your knives. In every way using these 
knives is economical. We can now fur- 
nish these welded knives for Spoke, 


Moulder Lathe, Chair, Jointer and Planer 
Knives up to 30 inches long. 


To the best of our knowledge no other 
knife manufacturer can supply these weld- 
ed knives. Our prices, however, are just 
the same as for ordinary brazed high 
speed steel knives. | 


Orders are coming in rapidly, there- 
fore, the surest way for you to get a set 
of these WELDED HIGH SPEED STEEL 
KNIVES on your machine is to get your 
orders in promptly to our factory. 


It will pay you to specify your needs a 
month or two ahead. 


Simonds Canada Saw Company, Ltd. 


ST. JOHN, N.B. 
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MONTREAL, QUE. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


D. K. McLAREN LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


351 St. James Street, Montreal 


Branches: 
Toronto; Ont! see 194 West King Street 
St. Johns! Ny Bue} eee 90 Germain Street 
Calgary} Alta. 2S ove ee See Gorman’s Limited 
Eamonton, Alta. .:.......-- 22.000. Gorman’s Limited 


Vancouver, B. C...Gorman’s Limited, 1158 Homer St. 
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Dahan! PUTS eS sae 


FRIGAS OLDEST 


Circular Saws - i a. Absolute | 


for Every Cte. ae ms », Satisfaction 


Purpose | ae -| ge Guaranteed 


Px» 


R. HOE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS---EVERYWHERE 


Leviathan - Anaconda Belts 
~ Will Increase Your Production and Profits 


The use of high grade belting is real No matter how modern your equip- 
economy for it cuts down power waste, rr ment is, if you are not using Leviathan- 
eliminates delays, speeds up production Anaconda Belts, your plant is far from 


and results in increased profits through efficient. Write for samples, prices and 


greater efficiency. Leviathan-Anaconda particulars. Your enquiries will be an- 


Belting should be your choice. swered promptly. 


MAIN BELTING CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 


OFFICES: M (@) N T R E A i FACTORY: 


422 ST. JAMES STREET 1112 ST. PATRICK STREET 
Branches: 
TORONTO WINNIPEG f 
32 Front Street West W. W. Hicks, 567 Banning Street SORES EEE! 
Telephone, Adelaide 6387 Telephone, Sherbrooke 3652 Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 
EVERY modern facility isemployed 


by our skilled chain makers to 
produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 


e é : : | 
3 ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 

his chains—whether in elevating, conveying 
k. or power transmission. That is why many 
: experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
: hains. ep. | 
; And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- of 
. portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain x 
4 drive—every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 
A for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 


Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Toronto Wellington and Peter Streets. 
VE Om tre ele og ook a se ee onan ate ee 10 St. Michael’s Lane 
Vancouver, B. C R. Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. 
Portiande- ooh Ks Fee eee Gink-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seattle... cine Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 Ist Avenue South 
San JEwanciscos! ! 6 aol. eee Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 


_ “Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


The _ 
Logging _ 
Supply House 
of = 
British =| 
Columbia 


Al 
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GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER ° CANADA 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Head Ofte. Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


Sylvester Hand Car Engines 
will change your Hand Cars into Motor Cars 


JUST THE THING FOR TRANSPORTING MEN AND 
DOING LIGHT HAULING. 

A Logging Camp is not Complete BACKED BY YEARS OF SUC- 

without One or More CESSFUL RAILWAY SERVICE 


The old hand car 
is slow, expensive 


to operate and en- 
tirely out of date. 
Sylvester eqtuip- 
ped cars will pay 
for themselves in 


a short time. Use 
them to transport 


your men and do 
your light hauling. 
You will be sur- 
prised at the 


amount of work 
they will do. 


We manufacture 


Hand Car Engines—Motor Cars Built for Engine Drive— 
Section Hand Cars—Push Cars or Trailers—Gasoline and 
Oil Pumping Engines. 


Write for our Prices and Catalogue 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


LUMBERMAN 71 


DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents:—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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“CANADA'S STANoARD INN 
hn Vs ft 


LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are — 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products | 
at Right Prices. | 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


VfuLcin jron Worms : 


VANCOUVER BC 


PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP 
TO US 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


“We have the Right Rope for every purpose” | 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO.LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton | 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 


repair parts for locomotives and tenders. Canadian Govern me nt | 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 


you expert advice as to what particular type Merchant Marine Limited 


and size of locomotive is best suited to your 


SIE Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 
Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes | 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


; For rates and information apply to 
DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING B.C. KEELEY, Conga Agent | i 
IS eo C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. ss 


—... THE MCMILLAN 


Has 35% More 


Air Space 4 
Self Cleaning Burns Wet Fuel ‘ ; 
ee ae Gable Top Grate Bar pie oe | 
Grate Area. Clean Fire. 1) 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. — 
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C2171) Supplies 


The CLARKE and STUART Company, Limited 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


1 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO STOCK YOUR 
LUMBER CAMPS WITH JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1, pints. 


Box Printing and Stencil 
Inks and Rollers 


INKS IN ALL COLORS 


RPercdoZzen: eee SO ees ne ene a $10.00 
Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy, pints, 
CAN OSES) ADOT CO Zi oraseen cateteee eoee cenele ke 15.09 


Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment 
(Gall Cure) 


' 4-oz tins; per eae poate pare naBR epee dacs el dsee 4.00 
2-lb. tins; per do a Ses PVreSe MeueL Tee 24.00 
Johnson’s Concentrate Condition 
AND PERMANENT ow ders; MOPRMOR. fons fleece ee 6.00 
“Kreoline”’ Disinfectant and Antiseptic 


Wasi Sper Salle biti ole eke. case ewcksee 1.90 
Johnson's euScuwe Dusting Powder— 


ROLLERS aS rging Balls; per doz. ........ 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 

A. H. JOHNSON Wholesale Druggist 

COLLINGWOOD - ONTARIO 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent ex- 
cept where our 
TWO PIECE 
GEOMETRICAL 
BARTER COIN 
is in use; thenim- f/f 
itation isn’t pos- | 
sible. Sample if \¥ 
you ask for it. 


“Hercules” Brand 


are Unequalled 


THIS, PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


i THE 
Brass and Aluminum i aie. Te 
Trade Checks Columbia Printing lnk 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 


Automatic Counters for and Roller Company 


Counting Logs 


We also make 
Time Checks, 
Stencils ‘and 
Log Hammers 


S. D. CHILDS & COMPANY 


367 W. Munroe Street - CHICAGO 


Get Quotations from Manufacturers 


W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. : 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. _ Chicago 1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Established 


DIMOND 
SPECIAL 


For Logging Camps and Saw Mills 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


We can furnish testimonials from leading lumber firms 
who have adopted the use of our steel exclusively. 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND, 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 
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Heavy Duty Carriages 
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No. 40 HEAVY DUTY STEEL SAW CARRIAGE 


40” OPENING 


No machine in the mill has to stand Heavy steel wearing strips, renew- 
such abuse as the carriage, and no able and reversible. P| 
carriage is better able to stand such i | 
abuse as the “LONG.” Steel wheels, steel quadrants, extra uti 
heavy set works, improved dogs. | 
Log seats and knees of heavy cast | 
steel. Ask for Catalogue 100 
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The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia EON Canad ; 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 
Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


A. R. Williams Machinery'Goank wemniper eae 
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Why 255 Waterous Band Mills 
Have Been Purchased 


The sturdy, carefully planned construction of the bed of the “New Model’ Mill is 
typical of every part that goes to make the complete machine. For that reason we have 
illustrated it here in a separate cut. Notethe depth and thickness of the casting, the 
strength of the internal ribbing, and the extreme width of the bearing surfaces which 
rest on the foundation. 


The Bed extends completely about the mill and carries all parts self-contained 
upon it. Its ample size spreads the weight of the mill over a large area. This, and 
the care exercised in the proper distribution of metal within it, are the secrets of the 
rigidity and stability which distinguish the machine. 


The Bed is symmetrical in design, as are all parts of the mill, thus permitting the 
change from right to left and vice versa with little trouble or expense. 


Firmly bolted to the bottom of the bed are the hangers which carry the lower 
mandrel bearings. Both are of open box section, a specially sturdy form of construc- 
tion that has the particular advantage that it permits the cross timber supporting the | 
bed at the back of the mill to be inserted through it. This overcomes the necessity of 
cutting the foundation timbers, and allows the use of solid framing beneath the whole 
bed. The bearings themselves are of the ball and socket type and adjust readily, verti- 
cally and horizontally. A heavy yoke holds the cap in place and at the same time pro- 
vides a positive take-up for wear. The Bearing surfaces are long, carefully babbitted 
with the best bearing metal, and are well lubricated from covered oil and grease cham- 
bers of ample dimensions. The caps are also provided for water connections so they 
can be water cooled in case the tension carried on the saw is great enough to make 
this desirable. We have found these bearings exceptionally cool running, easy to 
mill-wright, and easy to keep in perfect condition. 
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Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR “| 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APFROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on | 


ow Line Rope (all sizes) 


Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


Cost Per Foot of Rope or 
COST PER 1000 FT. OF LOGS? 


ANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. TRY IT OUT WITH 
: LIMITED CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 


New Westminster, B.C. LOGGING ROPES 


Selling Agents G Ltd 
, eo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) . 
J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED GEO. S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR ° ( PHONE: SEY. 1456 


Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 175 CORDOVA ST. W. - VANCOUVER, B. C. 


~~. 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rooms of beauty 
and permanence, too-- 


Most every owner of a home, 
large or small, has a strong 
desire for something original— 

\ something different in the in- 

terior finishing of his rooms. 

Dealers ° There is nothing quite so na- 
e turally artistic as the applica- 
ieee eee tion of Lamatco Veneer Wall- 
board. The lustrous beauty of 
its natural grain lends _ itself 
admirably to any wood finish- 
ing treatment. So true is this, 
that there now are nine spe- 
cial Lamatco wood finishes 
which are the very last word 
in artistic accomplishment. 
These finishes have been spe- 
cially formulated to attain the 
very utmost in desired effects. 


our literature — 
Prices and infor- 
mation about La- 
matco Veneer 
Wallboard and the 
9 Lamatco Special 
finishes— 


VANCOUVER SALES OFFICE 
JAMES WOOD, 314 Yorkshire Bldg. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


amatco 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. qt 
al 


olesalers 
Head Office and Factory: Manufacturers and Wh 


New Westminster - : = British Columbia VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ro (umberma 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR OCTOBER—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER TEN 


Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for 
maximum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber 
Co. Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. BLOWER KILN FAN 


SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


HEADER COMPLETE FOR BLOWER KILN GRANVILLE ISLAND nice, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PACKING 


“Redstone” Sheet, Cloth 


Insertion Sheet, “Sun” Spiral 


BELTING 


Conveyor, Elevator, 
Transmission 


HOSE 


Fire Hose, Discharge, Suction, Steam, Oil, Air Drill, 
Gasoline, Pneumatic Tool 


564 Yates Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 526 Beatty Street, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
| Bs VANCOUVER 2 OCTOBER, 1922 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading f a We are specially well 
is equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


’FIR, CEDAR; 


Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


Seen 
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EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


Established 1897 
BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH 


& Coe k Pa ne ] S CORPORATION, LIMITED 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 


panels: HEAD OFFICE 
QUARTERED OAK VANCOUVER, B.C. 
MAHOGANY.--WALNUT a 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE SEATTLE OFFICE MYRTLE POINT, B. C. 


In—3 ply 4 inch and 5 ply % inch thick: 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, | 


60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED : ee 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock = Ontario 


LOGGERS OF 


CEDAR FIR HEMLOCK 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 
WALDO, = B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


H igh Grade Pine SERVICE 


QUALITY 


I 
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STERLING 
QUALITY 


Take Time by the Forelock 


The building activity throughout the world has created a 


big demand for many of our products, therefore, may we 


sugge:t to mill men the idea of ordering 


ATKINS sissy SAWS 
QUALITY -_ | br 


and Machine Knives in advance of current requirements ? 


While we can make very prompt shipments on emer- 


gency rush orders, there is no chance for disappointment 


in delivery when orders are placed with us a month or 


six weeks ahead of the mill’s requirements. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Write nearest yvoint below for “The Story 
of Silver Steel’? and get prices on Saws, 


Filing Room Tools, Machine Knives, 
Grinding Wheels, Cantol Wax for Belts and 
Atkins-Coleman Feed Rellers. 


FE. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


CANADA PERMANENT 


PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


TRADE MARK 


SIDNEY MILLS LTD. 


SIDNEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Dominion-wide Sixty-Seven Years’ 
Organization Successful Experience 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


Paid Up Capital and Reserves $14,250,000 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 
Under the same Directorate and Management 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST 
COMPANY 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve $1,140,000 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


FIR, HEMLOCK 


AND 


CEDAR LUMBER 


Our experience and organization, with our reliability and strength, ensure 
safety and efficiency in the administration or management of Estates 
or Investments. 


Specialists in all branches of Trust Company Service. Enquiries 


Solicited. 
B. C. BRANCH 


Cc. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


GEO. I. LEGATE, Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING 
432 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER 


Our Motto: “The Best of Its Kind.” Prompt Shipment 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


Guaranteed. 


ted | 


Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. . _ Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. | 


Manufacturers of 


G British Columbia Lumber 
scene Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE | 


ie 
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We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


| Golden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Etc. 


We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 
our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
‘especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. : 


Our stock is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 
Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 


6 WES 


WESTERN LUMBER 


COAST AND MOUNTAIN 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION GIVEN ENQUIRIES FOR 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


BIRNIE LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, LID. 


WHOLESALE - 


Too Much 
“Deadweight” 


is added to your selling expenses by your travellers’ 
wasted calls. Reduce this burden. MacLean 
Building Reports will give you, every day, clean-cut, 
reliable reports—fully verified—on contracts for 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING 


work being let that should mean thousands of dol- 
lars in your bank account every year. They will 
enable your travellers to concentrate on live pros- 
pects. Dominion wide, accurate, service—real 
definite news. MacLean Building Reports will 
mean many more orders for you at much lower 
expense. | 


Write for full information. 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS Limited 


106 Winch Bldg. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


325 Main Street 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Spruce, Tamarack 


the following points: 
RAINY RIVER 
} Ontario 


Cedar Piling 


SLEEMANS 
PINEWOOD 


T. M. PARTRIDGE 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TERN LUMBERMAN 


OO 
WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. 
River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


OCTOBER, 1922 ; 


“CANMORE STEAM COAL 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


- CALGARY,,- oun vet, 


Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van 781 


I 


We ship from the Rainy 


Codes Posts, 


BEAUDETTE 
Minn. ; ROOSEVELT 
WILLIAMS 


Poles, Ties 


LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. 


OCTOBER, 1922 


(Established 1905) 


President: H. W. HUNTER. 
Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. 


Vice-President: F. G. FOX 
Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


C.P.R. Main Line- 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 
| PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


WES TERN LUMBER MAN 


FALL REPAIRS 


LUMBER IS SLOW IN ARRIVING 


Be sure of having the stock your customers need, 
when they need it, by sending us your order now. 


The FOSS LUMBER CO. Limited 


N 


WILL NEED A WELL 
ASSORTED STOCK 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


5 and 
Bevel | 
Siding 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Neatrhivister Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


McLaren Lumber Company — 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. | 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: © ““QUALITY and SERVICE’’ 
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Food Is Work 


O FOOD—and work stops pretty soon. Poor food 
and it drops off. Variety—and it’s at the peak. 


Nothing gives you as much chance for variety in cooked 
foods as milk. It can be used in many ways on hundreds 


of dishes. 


Trumilk or Milkstock gives the camp cook a real chance 
to do his bit in keeping work up to par. Trumilk is 
fresh milk (properly pasteurized to insure its purity) 
and then powdered. Milkstock is skimmed milk— 
powdered. To use either you have only to restore the 
water to the milk powder. 


They will keep in all kinds of weather—you mix up 
only as much as you need, which eliminates the possi- 
bility of sour milk. Write us for information and 
samples of powdered whole (full cream) milk. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
10-12 St. Patrick Street. Toronto, Ont. 


319 Craig Street, W., 438 Main Street 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 
MILKSTOCK—Order from your jobber or direct from us. British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water St., Vancouver 


TRUMILK— Order direct from us. 


ENGELMANN 


Superior 
Manufacture 


Daily Capacity UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED 


100,000 Feet S P R VIC E. 


LUMBER (Air Dried) LATH 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
2s Manufacturers ig a 
= Specialties 


We manufacture both Eastern ° 
and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, 


to 12 inches wide and Flooring and Ceiling | 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply’’ Resawn Boards 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 


QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 
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NORWAY PINE --- WHITE PINE 


WinlTe YOUR INEXTVORDER- FOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


PENS 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


EXTRA XXx 
SHINGLES 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 
Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security. Lumber Company, Limited. 
Dauphin, Man., c/o J. J. Crowe Co., Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Fir - - Western Hemlock 


Flooring Besides operat- 

Ceiling vee ee ee siuplan 

Siding |. em a meters | Siding 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
Pombers ap ae a Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 
Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 

Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 

Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
Ltd. 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MEMBER MILLS 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 
MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 
TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


Vancouver _ - - British Columbia 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy R. Pointer, Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O.Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D.Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER : | 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. | 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver | — 
Manufacturers of 

DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK | 

| vette FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
See FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 
Nee fh Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 


Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


THE ROUGH. 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to Special Attention to 


‘ 
{ 
‘ 
175,000,000 Feet Daily Mawatecnive and y 
Grading. Our Motto: 4 

r 


“Quality First” 


Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 


Representatives: 
CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary , Send in Your Enquiries 
CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 
EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mer. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Using a Hundred Papers 
Where One Would Do Better 


F you wished to reach every electrical 
man in every town in Canada— 
engineers, dealers, designers, manufac- 
turers, central station operators; you 
could do so by using a hundred odd local 
daily and weekly papers. But if you 
wished to reach these same men econo- 
mically and at a time when they were 
thinking business—not golf and home— 
you would use just one publication and 
that would be the national publication : 


Electrical 
noe NEW SE 
Every Two Weeks Since 1891 
A Circulation of 3000 Regular Buyers 
Lowest Rate per Interested Reader 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications 


Canadian Woodworker > 


Electrical News Western Contractor and Builder Furniture World 
Canada Lumberman Contract Record & Engineering Review Western Lumberman 
Footwear in Canada Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review Western Coal Review 


HEAD OFFICE: 345 WEST ADELAIDE STREET TORONTO 


oe Vancouver Chicago Montreal — Winnipeg 
fu The largest publishers of technical papers in the British Empire, printing in Toronto, 


atte a Winnipeg and Vancouver. Proprietors of MacLean Building Reports, Limited. 
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Phone Sey. 1545 


CEDAR __~FFIR 


Sure Service 


and 
’ Drying Facilities 


Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 
Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 
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Planing Mill Douglas Fir 


Modern Machinery 


Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 


fe | 


WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. ry | 


SPRUCE —sC— PINE. 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


CHASE, B. C. 


Prompt Shipment 


Modern Mill 


Band Saw Equipment 
throughout 
Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Marpole, B. C. 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F, Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 
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Yc Goodwill || 80” of Your 
Builder Handling Cost 
an” CR 


Timberland 


S48 Dimension | | One big mill (name will be furnished 


on request) replaced its old methods 
of lumber handling by the Ross Car- 


Ps rier system, cutting the handling cost 

Yard Timbers per M from 85 cents to 15 cents. 
. Naturally the exact amount of saving 

The Best the West 
2 nant in YOUR plant will depend upon the 
conditions under which you have been 
operating and the quantity of output. 
- If your yard has a daily capacity of 
Timberland Lumber Co 50,000 feet or more, a Ross Carrier 
y will soon pay for itself in lowered 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. handling sorte 


With the electric model the cost of 
operation is practically nothing. Its 
batteries are charged with current 


THE 


ss : which would otherwise be wasted and 
Associated Timber Exporters which is a mill by-product. 
“ie . A Model 10 electric Ross Carrier has 
of British Columbia, Ltd. just been delivered to the Standard 
Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. 
SALES MEDIUM | The Ross Carrier is made in Gasoline 
for and Electric Models. 
‘EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS | Write for full details. No obligation. 


of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


Principal Product Distributors 


69 Columbia St. Seattle, U.S.A. 


D O | g / a Ss F. / f Factory: BENTON HARBOR, wa 


(Oregon Pine) 


Main Office 
609 Metropolitan Building HAsO Tie Spied SERRE 
VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA as 


THE PIONEER INDEPENDENT LUMBER JOURNAL 


1903 1922 


“Recognized Authority for Nineteen Years” 


P. T. CARRE, EDITOR 


Published Monthly at Vancouver by 


HUGH C. MACLEAN WESTERN  Limitep 


VANCOUVER P. T. Carre, Manager, 106 Winch Bldg., WINNIPEG : 


W. B. Kell, 302 Travellers’ Building, Vancouver. Subscription Price: $2 per year in advance; ; 

Winnipeg. United States and foreign countries, $2.50 per % 
Publishers also of year. Single copies, 20c. 

S Address all communications, and make 

Western Canada Coal Review. cheques, drafts, P.O. and express orders pay- 3 

able to the Hugh C. MacLean Western Limited. % 


Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 


New York—296 Broadway, Phone: Worth 248. Western Canada Contractor. issue of any month, should reach the office of 
publication not later than the fifth of the 


London, Eng.—3 Regent Street, S.W. MacLean Building Reports. month 


J. BH. Thompson, 349 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 


G. G. Colvin, 119 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Montreal. 
Chicago—14 W. Washington St. Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


a ae E Rough and Dressed f 
PICKETS ie a 
ies trae: se ois | ae gt2 CEDAR 
SPARS AND wu AN aa NN cae simian 
LONG TIMBERS al anes 
Pee Short se Fir Finish a Specialty 
VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER B.C. 2 
OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 
H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. Th 


Our Air Dried Western Pine 
and Larch Has No Superior 


Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- | 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CO., LTD. 


WYCLIFFE, B. C. 


Sales Agents: MCDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 


Vancouver 


Volume 19. 


The Vancouver home builders have recently been giving closer 
attention to the matter of more artistic and attractive roof coverings. 
Yo this end the shingle thatched roof has put in its appearance in this 
city. Several homes have recently been erected in the Shaughnessy 
Heights districts with this class of a roof, and it promises to find favor 
with many future builders. For the past several years the thatched root 
has been fostered by eastern architects, but it is only within recent 
months that Vancouver claimed its first home with this style of roof. 


There is much to be said in favor of the thatched roof. The general 
rustic appearance, the rounded corners and ridges gives to the home a 
unique, yet pleasing atmosphere. The sharp outlines so characteristic 
in the roof of the average house are entirely done away with. The 
thatghed roof, while conspicuously rustic in general appearance is 
nevertheless artistic in every design. 


This class of roof should find considerable interest among shingle 
manufacturers and the allied interests, as it offers definite means of fur- 
ther consumption of the red cedar shingle. To the average manufac- 
turer of cedar shingles, the thatched roof may be of only passing interest, 
yet when it is stated that it requires approximately 40 per cent. more 
shingles for this class of covering than on the ordinary roof, it must 
be readily admitted that it offers the means of a still wider use of their 
product. 


Credit must be given architects for fostering the thatched roof in 
our cities. They have given careful study and diligent effort in for- 
mulating plans for this new method of covering a house roof. They 
have in their accomplishment, found another outlet and use for the red 
cedar shingle. There is undoubtedly no other form of a covering that 
will take the place of a wooden shingle, in gaining the proper rustic 
effect in the thatched roof. 


Townley and Matheson, Vancouver architects, were the first to 
draw plans and submit specifications for a Vancouver home with this 
class of a covering. They have erected several during the past few 
months, and it is their belief that the home builders of Vancouver wil! 
in the near future find still greater satisfaction in the thatched roof. To 
the average person, the first thought in connection with the laying of the 
roof will be as to the method of producing a circular shingle which is 
used on the corners and ridges. XXXXX shingles have been used in 
the construction of the average thatched roof in Vancouver. These 
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Thatched Roofs Form a New Field for Red Cedar Shingles 


The Wooden Shingle Playing an Important Part in the Construction of Thatched Roofs--Treated 
by Steam to Facilitate Proper Laying--Thatched Effect Proving a Popular Roof Covering 


shingles are steamed until they prove pliable and subject to being placed 
to any curvature. An accompanying illustration will demonstrate what 
can be done with an average British Columbia red cedar shingle, after 
it has been sufficiently treated by steam. The shingles shown in the 
photograph received the average moisture 
content needed to be placed on a thatched 
roof, after which they were bent to form 
a complete circle and nailed in that position. 
It is doubtful if a slash grained shingle 
would stand this severe test. 


The roof is formerly constructed in an 
oval fashion in order to give the rustic 
appearance after the shingles are laid. No- 
where will be found any straight line 
effects. All the valleys are first construct- 
ed to eliminate the pronounced V effect, 
and to give a more rounded appearance. 
The shingles are laid irregularly, not in a 
straight line, to further gain the “thatched” 
effect. In the photographs shown _here- 
with of homes with thatched roofs, it will 
be noticed that a decided pleasing touch is 
given by the “gable roll.” It is in laying 
this part of the roof that the need of the 
steam treated shingle is required. 
B Shingles are 
laid any- 
where from 
one-half to 
six inches to 
the weather. 
Straw color 
shingle stain 
is used in the 
endeavor to 
imitate the 
OTrigtiina | 
thatched 
roof. 
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Douglas Fir in Manufacture of Washer Tubs 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


OCTOBER, 1922 — 


How Suitability Was Determined---Report of Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal---Has 
Definite Advantages Over Metal 


By W. McD. TAIT 


It is a fact very well known in the lumber industry that Southern or 
Louisiana Cypress which has grown for centuries in the low lying lands 
about the mouth of the Mississippi River is becoming fast depleted. 
This is, perhaps, better known to manufacturers who have occasion to 
use this wood in the articles they produce. Washing machine manufac- 
turers are in this class and are feeling the scarcity of cypress most 
keenly. It is not generally known that there is another wood which 1s 
equally as good if not better than cypress for washing machines. This 
brings us to the point of this article, for it has been found by labora- 
tory test and by actual use extending over a period of years that 
Douglas Fir is eminently suited for washer tubs. 

I have before me a bulletin issued by the American Washing Ma- 
chine Manufacturers‘ Association in which there is listed all washers 
sold in America. Classification as to type is not important for the pur- 
pose of this article, but classification according to material used is ex- 
tremely interesting. Out of two hundred washers listed, one hundred 
and fifty-six are made of wood. Analyzing this latter list, in five, Doug- 
lar Fir is specified as the material of construction; in one, Yellow Fir; 
and in another, Oregon Spruce. In the remaining one hundred and 
forty-nine tubs some variety of Cedar, mostly Louisiana Cypress, is used. 

Admitting a shortage of cypress which, of course, must be heart or 
dead wood, it is apparent that very soon washer manufacturers mus‘ 
look elsewhere for material for tubs. Our own buyer was compelled 
during the last three years our firm used cypress, to go to the cypress 
swamps in Louisiana in order to get lumber that could be used at all in 
our tubs. And even this selected material did not make tubs up to the 
standard of our other lines. 


Adapted After Thorough Tests. 


Fortunately our firm foresaw this possibility and about five years 
ago began to test Douglas Fir to ascertain its suitability. Two distinct 
ines were followed. In the first, tubs of Douglas Fir were made and 
given to employees to be used regularly in their homes. These tubs 
were put to carying tests. In some cases water was allowed to stand 
in them, inviting decay of the wood, but not even a tendency in this 
direction was noticed. Other tubs were allowed to stand in semi-heated 
piaces in the week between washings—this to induce shrinkage—but in 
no case were any leaks found after water was first put into them. They 
were also found, when the least air was admitted when not in use, not 
to mould or give off any offensive odor. It should be said here that 
these tubs were tested at London and Fergus, Ontario, where an atmos- 
phere much dryer and more variable than that prevailing in B. C. was 
to be encountered. 

The second series of tests were carried out for us by the Forest 
Products Laboratories at Montreal. These tests justified our belief 
that in Douglas Fir there was available a material that would fill all the 
requirements of a washer tub. 

In writing to us after the laboratory tests, R. J. Blair, Pathologist, 
Says 1n part: 

“When wood is used for such purposes as the manufacturer of 
laundry tubs there are two independent relations regarding moisture 
which may be considered. These two conditions are the shrinking and 
swelling of the wood due to its moisture content and decay of the wood 
which results from keeping it permanently moist.’ 


“The special advantage over Douglas Fir which Louisiana Cypress — 


is supposed to possess is its greater resistance to agencies causing decay. 
it is not thought, however, that this consideration should be of any 
importance in laundry tubs. With a washing machine used once a week 
and stored in a dry place the tendency of the wood to decay would be so 
sl:ght that Douglas Fir 1s quite suitable. If the wooden part of the 
machine is encased in a tight metal casing so that the wood might remain 
permanently moist the Cypress would be preferable. 

“It would not appear that the difference in shrinkage of Douglas 
l‘ir as compared with that of Cypress should be of sufficient ‘extent to 
make the Fir unsuitable for the manufacture of tubs. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Blair has some doubt about Cypress 
possessing greater resistance to agencies causing decay than Douglas Fir, 
for he says “is supposed to possess” and goes on to say that “this con- 
sideration should not be of any importance in laundry tubs.” 


Strength a Desirable Feature 


A point not mentioned in the report but which is of great import- 
ance in washers that have moving parts set on the wood work of the 
machine, is that Douglas Fir is considerably stronger that Cypress and 
should therefore stand up better against any mechanical wear to which 
the wood might be subjected in use. 


Four of the five washers referred to as using Douglas Fir tubs are ; 


our own, and we have now had them in commercial use long enough 
to know that no mistake was made in our change of material. What a_ 


wonderful field must open up when the use of Douglas Fir for wood — 
When one stops to realize that between — 
the years 1914 and 1919 the washing machine industry in America — 


tub washers becomes general. 


jumped from $7,600,000 to $50,381,000, an increase of 663 per cent., there 
must surely be found in the very near future a new market in the washer 
manufacturers of America. f 
There is no reasonable ground for supposing that any material — 
will take the place of wood in any larger proportion of washers than 
are in use today. On the other hand there are many reasons for 


hoping that the proportion of wood tubs may be largely increased. The 1 


following are a few: ' 


Is Preferable to Metal. 


The wood tub keeps the water hot much longer than the metal tub 
because wood is not a conductor of heat and metal is a good conductor. — 


hid 
‘ 


We have found that our tubs, which are 1% in. Douglas Fir, keep the — 


water so hot that even after the washing you cannot allow your hand to — 
remain it. We have filled our tub with hot water, closed the lid, and~ 
allowed the water to stand for 24 hours. At the end of that time it 
was still warm. This could not be done with any kind of metal tub. 
Wood will always be the material used where retention of heat is 
desired. 

The wood tub keeps the operator cool. The advantage of this will 
be noted any hot summer day when washing is being done in a kitchen 
or small room. The wood tub is the coolest tub to use. 

The wood tub will not rust. This argument can be used very 
effectively anywhere on the coast where a damp, salt atmosphere is 
always prevalent. The metal tub will rust, and rust will soil and stain. 

The wood tub is easy to care for after use. A dipper of water 
will clean it out and it is ready for use again. Soap will not corrode — 
on it and its appearance is not spoiled by the action of soap and water. | 
Metal tubs are often a pretty sight after they have been in use a few | 
months. 
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Nails and Their Relation to Shingle Industry 


Necessity for Co-operation between Nail Manufacturers, Shingle Producers and Retail Lumber 
Dealers in Eliminating the Ordinary Wire Nail and the General Adoption of ‘ Rust Proof” 
Product. 


By Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


It is in Poor Richard’s Almanac that we find: 
“A little neglect may breed mischief— 
For the want of a nail the shoe was lost, 
For the want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
For the want of a horse the rider was lost.” 


It is common knowledge that in the forests of the Northwest red 
cedar trees have been uprooted and blown over by the wind and have 
lain on the ground for hundreds of years under the most favorable con- 
ditions for rotting, and are still in an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Nearly every adult can cite from his own experiences in life, roofs that 
have given long and satisfactory service without repairs or maintenance 
attention of any kind. But how few think beyond this to the fact that 
the shingles constituting such a roof must have been held in place by 
nails that did not rust. 

One of the expressions most frequently heard from the layman today 
is to the effect that shingles are not as good as they used to be. They 
quite often do not state why, or they may attribute a cause that is not 
at all borne out by the facts. Yet such an expression is common, and 
this belief is quite general. The now historic roofs of white pine shin- 
gles, the durable roofs of white cedar shingles that have given such long 
service, the long life of roofs built with our own western red cedar shin- 
gles would never have been possible without nails that were practically 
“Rust Proof.” 


pea 


The usual condition of wire Two cut iron shingle nails 


shingle nails after about ten 

years’ service. Such nails 

offer slight holding power to 
the shingle. 

The popularity which became the lot of the common wire nail in a 
comparatively short time is easy of account. In the first place it costs 
less, a consideration which is not without its appeal to everyone. It did 
not split the shingle so frequently as the cut nail that had been used 
previously. A carpenter could put them in his mouth without the “bad 
taste” that accompanied this habit when cut or galvanized nails were used. 
He could also hold more of them in his mouth at one time. They 
“looked” prettier. But the fact that they would not last, experience has 
not yet had ample opportunity to demonstrate. Bu now experience has 
had ample time to prove to the observing that the wire nail lacks just the 
one thing that is of paramount importance—durability. 


The carpenter has been slow to give up his preference for the wire 
nail. The dealer continues to find the cheaper article the easier to sell. 
The public generally has not taken the time to benefit from experience’s 
lesson. And as a class the shingle manufacturer, the shingle wholesaler 
and the shingle dealer have neglected to comprehend fully the injury to 
the shingle industry resulting from the use of wire shingle nails, and to 
take the necessary steps both to discourage their use and to encourage 
the use of nails of the “rust proof” type. 

It is a fact worthy of our careful consideration that such roofs of 
red cedar shingles that have not given satisfactory service almost in- 
variably have been built since the common wire nail has been so widely 
used and so generally available. Most of the “long life” roofs of note 
were built before the time that the village hardware store had even 
attempted carrying a stock of wire shingle nails. 

Judging from available data the average life of the ordinary steel 
wire nail is from 7 to 12 years. Some wire nails will last longer, 
depending upon conditions of exposure, climate and similar factors. But 


showing their excellent con 
dition after forty one years 


of service. 


considering the United States as a whole, at the end of from 7 to 12 years 
a large percentage of wire shingle nails will have rusted either com- 
pletely through or so extensively that the first strong wind will exert 
sufficient pressure on the shingle to complete the dismemberment. The 
shingles that have been held in position by such nails are then free to 
work down, permitting rains or melting snows to leak through into the 
interior of the buildings and damage their contents, 


When leaks occur from the cause just described, the average home 
owner will not reason out the cause; many times he does not know. 
What is of primary interest to him, and what he does know is, that 
the contents of his home have been badly damaged because of a leaky 
roof, and that his roof is covered with shingles. Shingles get the blame 
in every instance. The state of mind produced by a leaky roof is hardly 
conducive to reason, but is quite contributory to a readiness on the home 
owner’s part to read the substitute roofing ads, or to listen to. the merits 
of any kind of roofing other than red cedar shingles. 


The industry that does not educate the users of its product to 
methods of the most efficient utilization of that product, will sooner or 
later find out that loss through such deficiency is far in excess of the 
cost of the necessary educational effort.. Further, that industry will 
find creeping in, competitive products whose actual worth may be less, 
but which, through efficient utilization, may materially displace the pro- 
duct of the original industry. We find just this condition largely pre- 
vailing in the shingle industry. 


While red cedar shingles of honest manufacture, laid under ap- 
proved specifications and held in place with nails that will not rust, will 
give long and satisfactory service, a roof built with even a “Perfection” 
shingle, held in place with common wire nails, will not give satisfactory 
service for one-third either the mechanical or physical life of the shingle 
itself. Though the shingle be made from wood of ever so straight grain 
and even texture, though the manufacturer exert ever so much care in 
turning out a neatly manufactured and truly graded shingle, unless a 
corresponding amount of intelligent energy be expended in teaching the 
consumer HOW the shingles should be laid to obtain maximum service 
from the roof there is bound to be a reaction against that product, un- 
favorable both to its possible growth and profitable growth. 


Now assuming one is convinced that the common steel wire shingle 
nail should never be used, and assuming that the use of rust proof shingle 
nails should be strongly advocated, just what kind of nails are rust 
proof’ Just what are the relative merits of the different kinds of so- 
called rust proof nails? 


Barring several types of nails treated by special patented processes 
and having but a very limited sale, the types possessing considerably 
greater resistance to rust than the common wire nail are pure iron, cut 
or wrought nails, galvanized wire nails, zinc nails, copper nails and gal- 
vanized iron nails. These types of nails all possess merit to a consider- 
able extent, and have a wide variation in cost. 
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A rust proof shingle nail put in a five pound carton. This is a 
very convenient sized unit and is an advance step in nail 
merchandising. 
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Pure iron resists rust to a remarkable extent. Theoretically, 100 per 
cent. pure iron will never rust, but iron of this absolute purity is seldom 
found on the commercial market. But iron containing an exceedingly 
small percentage of impurities is generally available, and shingle nails 
made from such metal will give extremely long service. Unfortunately, 
there is a great deal of iron sold that has considerable impurity, and nails 
manufactured from this will rust quite easily. The difficulty, therefore, 
with iron shingle nails, is to be certain that the stock from which they 
are made is pure iron. 


Galvanized wire nails, theoretically, are rust proof, and have the 
least cost of any of the “rust proof” group. Their weak point lies in 
that if the galvanizing is defective or very thin, this protective rustless 
coating will be broken off, permitting moisture to come in contact with 
the steel. Such a nail then has practically no greater resistance to rust 
than a common wire nail. But if the galvanized coating is properly 
applied and of sufficient thickness, such a nail will last as long as the 
shingle it holds in place. 


As zine in its pure or nearly pure state oxidizes with remarkable 
slowness, a zinc shingle nail meets all the demands of durability required 
of a shingle nail. The principal drawback to its use is its high cost, and 
a slight tendency to bend under careless driving of the nail. 


The durability of copper was well known even in Biblical times. 
Copper nails have no superior, but their cost relatively is so high as to 
make their use doubtful economy, considering the fact that there are 
other types of nails at much less cost that satisfactorily answer the re- 
quirements of a good shingle nail. 


From the standpoints of both satisfactory performance and low 
initial cost, perhaps no other shingle nail is to be recommended above 
those of pure iron zine coated. This type combines the durability of 
iron with the even greater durability of zinc, and encasement in the 
latter guards against the relatively short durability of iron that is impure. 
Shingle nails of this type are reasonable in cost and possess durability 
fully equal to the longest lived red cedar shingle. 


A word should be said here about the different galvanizing methods 
in vogue. By one method the nails are placed in a cage container, im- 
mersed in the galvanizing solution, removed after a short time, and 
rotated rapidly in the cage, thus removing by centrifugal force all excess 
galvanizing liquid. The resultant nail is bright and shiny, but only a 
superficial coating of zinc is present. The life of such a nail is not 
greatly prolonged by this treatment, because of the extreme susceptibil- 
ity of this thin coating being broken. 


The most effective process of galvanizing is to immerse the iron 
nails in hot zinc and permit them to remain until a coating sufficiently 
thick to protect the nail base has adhered. After removal the zinc coat- 
ing is permitted to cool and nails are tumbled, to free those nails that may 
have been held together by the zinc. Approximately ten times as much 
zinc is applied to the nail by this process as by the process mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. 


The future prosperity of the shingle industry is not aided in any 
way by selling a builder a grade of product that will not give satisfactory 
service. The chances are favorable to the use of some substitute ma- 
terial when shingles have proven unsatisfactory. It is the distinct duty 
of every one engaged in the shingle industry, either directly or indirectly, 
to inform the builder of the added service of using rust proof nails, to 
make it easy for him to purchase these nails, by making every effort to 
get the dealers in shingles to handle them and to push their sale. 


A noteworthy practice of the Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, should be mentioned here. The name of every dealer 
handling brands of shingles that bear the association’s trade-marked in- 
spection mark, is referred to a reliable and progressive manufacturer of 
rust proof nails, who in turn gets in touch with such dealers. He gives 
them full information on, and prices of, the rust proof nails they manu- 
facture, and strongly urges the dealer to carry a stock of such nails. The 
nail company reports that they have been successful in placing their rust 
proof nails with about 75 per cent. of the dealers, whose names have been 
referred to them by the Shingle Branch. 


_ The Shingle Branch also has been largely instrumental in getting 
shingle salesmen to act as the agents for rust proof shingle nails, and 


these salesmen are reporting that they have been quite successful getting 
dealers to push such nails. 


After careful study the Shingle Branch makes the following recom- 
mendation for a nail specification: ‘Use cut nails that are coated with 
10 per cent. of zinc by the hot dipping process, 3d or 144,-inch nails 
should have heads 9/32-inch in diameter and count 345 nails to a pound 
344d or 1%%-inch nails should have heads 5/16-inch in diameter and 


as they used to be.” 
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count 330 nails to a pound. If such nails are not available, use solid zine 
or solid copper nails of the same measurements and count.” 


Early in 1918 the Shingle Branch, through its Inspection Depart- 
ment, conducted an investigation as to the average number of random 
width shingles per bundle. Data were collected from twenty-five repre- 
sentative mills, and a count made of the number of shingle pieces per 
bundle at each packer’s bin. The summary of the data collected in this 
investigation is given below: 


It was found that the average number of pieces per bundle of 


Clears and Perfects was 126, per bundle of Stars 137, or for all grades 


130. Less than 10 per cent. of the bundles examined were found to 
contain more than 150 shingles per bundle. Considering the data from 
all different angles it is believed that 300 nails will lay the average bundle 
of shingles. -While a very few bundles will require more than this num- 
ber of nails, for the majority of the bundles the number required will 
be less, providing an average will more than compensate. Arrange- 
ments were then completed with a progressive nail company whereby 
they are now putting up their nails in telescope packages, each package 
containing four cartons, and each carton containing 300 nails. 
the nails in one package will lay one thousand shingles, and the nails in 
one carton will lay one bundle, providing an exceedingly convenient man- 
ner for the dealer to merchandise these nails, and protecting the builder 
against ordering either an excessive or insufficient quantity of nails. 
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A collection of different types of shingle nails that have been in > 
service for varying lengths of time. The legends are self 


explanatory. 


It is sincerely hoped that this article may, to some extent, be instru- _ 
mental in getting the manufacturer or wholesaler who sells shingles — 


direct to the retailer, interested in seeing that his customer handles “rust 
proof” shingle nails, in order that the shingle product may be made to 


render a maximum of service when placed upon the ultimate consumers’ 


roof. Such action will reflect with credit to the red cedar industry a 
hundredfold, and will indirectly be the means of eliminating thousands 
and thousands of complaints that ‘‘red cedar shingles are not as good 
Of course there should not be any let-up in endea- 
vors to manufacture a truly graded product, neatly manufactured, and 
properly seasoned—these considerations also are imperative. But if 
every user of red cedar shingles can be induced to put his shingles on 
with rust proof nails, the shingle industry will have made a remarkable 
stride in increasing the usefulness of its product. And an increased 


usefulness of shingles will mean more users of red cedar shingles, more 


business and more profits to all connected with the industry. 


Thus 4 
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Sawmill Efficiency Applied to Boiler House 


Epitor’s Note—The following is the first of a series of Articles on “Power Plant Efficiency in the Sawmill,” 


by A. M. Smith, 


Chief Engineer, Vancouver Lumber Company Limited. 


The fact that the average sawmill has an abundance of fuel and that the problem has been how to get rid 
of the surplus at the least possible expense, rather than to save fucl, has stood in the way of experiments and 
research along the line of improved boiler performances; the mill owners often frowning on any suggestion to 

_imstall instruments to ascertain what the actual conditions were, or what the furnace and boiler performance and 


efficiency really amounted to. 


While in a general way this has been the logical position to take it has resulted in little advancement in the 


design of bowers and furnaces for sawmill use. 


In fact in many cases wrong conditions have forced the in- 


stallation of additional equipment and increased the capital charges, when a little research and better methods 


. would have secured the results required, without any additional outlay, 


brick work and fire bars and such. 


However, conditions are changing very rapidly in many ways, and 
in no one way is a faster change coming than in the boiler room of the 
sawmill. 


In the first place a market is being developed for Hog Fuel. Start- 
ing in Tacoma, this method of disposing of the mill waste, with profit to 
the cawmill operator, and economy to the purchaser, is spreading to this 
side of the line, and at least one local mill has placed this fuel on the 
market. As time goes on, the sales from this angle of the saw mill 
industry will reach a point where the value of it will be recognized, par- 
ticularly in the sawmills own boiler room, where the aim will be to 
burn the least possible fuel necessary to obtain the required steam out- 
put, as every pound will have a definite money value. 


Another factor which calls for considerably more attention in this- 


niatter is the increasing sales of hemlock and spruce. Between fir and 
hemlock is a great gulf in the heat value of the fuel as fired, everybody 
realizes that fact, but there are some features in the burning of this fuel 
that have not yet been recognized properly that have an important bear- 
ing on the results obtained. 


Generally speaking, the heating value of all dry woods is about 
9000 B.T.U’s per pound, but as the fuel does not come dry (unless it is 
kiln-dried), into the boiler room, we cannot get that amount of heat 
from it. 


The fuel for instance, may average about 35 per cent. moisture as 
fired in a plant burning fir, hemlock and planer mill shavings. On this 
account, the actual heat value of every 100 lbs., going into the furnace, 
is reduced to 65 per cent. of what it would be if it were all dry. And 
the heat it will contain per pound, instead of 9000, is only 5859 B. T. U’s. 
Due also to the necessity of heating the moisture up to the temperature 
of the stack which involves the latent heat, about 1200 B.T.U’s are used 
for this purpose, per pound of moicture, or for .35 lbs. we require 420 
units, leaving 5430 units available. There is further loss due to the 
formation of moisture during the combustion of hydrogen, but as this 
does not change perceptibly in wood fuels, it may be neglected. 


In the same way, when we burn a fuel containing 50 per cent. 
moisture, we have 4500 units in the fuel, and a loss due to evaporation of 
this moisture of 600 B.T.U’s leaving 3900 B.T.U’s available for libera- 
tion in the furnace. 


The value of these two fuels is then 3900/4530 of one another, and to 
obtain the same output of steam, we would have to burn 5430/3900 
equal to 1.41 times as much of the wetter fuel than of the drier. We 
chould also have to handle this much more gases in our stack, and in 
many cases would require a stack larger in diameter and sometimes 
higher as well. 


Usually, induced draft or more boilers are installed. If it is found 
the chimney is not large enough, induced draft has been accepted as a 
logical means of handling more gases and increasing the draft over the 
fire and consequently the rate of burning the fuel. 


However, certain conditions may arise where it is unnecessary to 
either place in new boilers or induced draft, and as these conditions can 
be found out without much trouble or expense, it is surprising that 
the average sawmill owner does not make some attempt to look into 
them. 


The first point to look into is the efficieney with which combustion 
is taking place. Usually he will get a surprise and find it is not as good 
as he thought. 


How can this be done? First of all by finding out what amount of 


other than ordinary maintenance for 


water is passing through the boilers, and secondly, what amount of waste 
gases are going up the stack. He might also, if he was of a mind, find 
out how much fuel he was burning, and what his fuel contained in 
B.T.U’s. All that is required of a calorimeter and moisture test, to ob- 
tain the value of the fuel, a thermometer for the boiler room, a ther- 
mometer for the stack, and a water or steam flow meter for measuring 
the output of steam, and a gas analyzer for getting the analysis of the 
stack gases. Wath these instruments and the necessary data obtainable 
with them, he will be in a position to study the best methods of improv- 
ing conditions in his plant. 


In burning any kind of fuel, the following factors are essential for 
success : 


(1) The air for combustion should be brought into intimate contact 
with each particle of fuel. 


(2) Just the correct amount of air and no more, should be supplied 
for completing combustion. 


(3) The capacity of the furnace and space under the boiler should 
be sufficiently large to allow combustion to be completed be- 
fore the hot gases come in contact with the boiler. 


(4) With wet fuels, fire brick ignition arches and heavy brick 
settings are necessary to assist in evaporating the moisture 
rapidly. 


(5) The fuel should be fed in a continuous stream at just the 
speed it is being consumed, and not on the feast and famine 
method, often found in operation. 


Of these points, those imposed by 3, 4 and 5, have been partially 
carried out, but ndt to finality by any means, while those required for 1 
and 2, are practically never studied in any manner at all. 


We have already shown that the ratio of two fuels containing 35 
per cent and 50 per cent. moisture, is as 1 to 1.4, and on the same basis 
it can be shown that if we double the moisture, twice as much fuel has 
to be burnt. In other words, the heat value is practically proportional 
to the moisture contents of the fuel. 


required in sawmills, many devices have been 
been to use a cone shaped arrange- 
ment, placed in the centre of the pile. The idea being to have the 
air go through the centre of the pile instead of the sides. There are 
many practical reasons why this method cannot be satisfactory for more 
than a short time and the principle one is because the arrangement burns 
up. Another and very important reason is because the cone 1s still 
there, and the air still takes the line of least resistance and goes in 
through the feed hole and around the outside edges of the fuel. 


To obtain the results 
tried. One method has 


Where induced draft is used in an endeavor to make more steam, 
the deficit is only increased, and although perhaps the fuel is burned at 
a faster rate, it does so at the expense of efficiency. 


When we look into factors required for (2) what de we find? Not 
the correct amount of air by any means. Often a great deal more than 
we need. In the average case, even with the dryer fuels, 100 per cent. 
excess air, very often 150 percent. and somtimes 200 per cent. more air 
than is necessary. Let us see how this effects conditions in our fur- 
naces. For the purpoce of supplying enough oxygen to consume the 
average fuel, we require 8 lbs., of air. A little consideration of the fact 
that this air has to be heated up to the temperature of the stack from the 
temperature of the boiler room, will show that this naturally amounts 
to something. For example, we estimated that 5430 B.T.U’s were avail- 
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The amount available for the boiler is reduced by the 
amount of air to be heated. With the 8 lbs. mentioned above, the average 
heat loss is approximately 1000 B.T.U’s. This reduces the 5430 to 4430 
in the case of the dry fuel. With 100 per cent excess air we have 2000 
B.T.U’s to deduct, leaving a heat value of 3430, and with 150 per cent. 
excess air, we have 2500 to deduct, leaving 2930 B.T.U's. It will be 
seen then that with this amount of excess air, we have a heat value 
actually no better than in the wetter fuel containing 50 per cent. moisture, 
when burned with the correct amount of air. Under these conditions, 
the wet fuel would make as much steam as the dry fuel. 


The difficulty that arises, however, is the fact that the wetter the 
fuel is the more excess air we get, and it is not to be wondered at under 
the conditions imposed, it is found more difficult to make steam, and as 
a result it is decided to build a higher chimney, install more boilers, or 
induced draft. More boilers mean more room, so sometimes larger 
boilers are installed, and at other times larger and higher chimneys, or 
induced fans are put in. Now the induced fan or chimney, while it does 
increase the steaming capacity, also tends to increase the amount of 
excess air. To start with, the wetter fuel is more dense. The moisture 
is distributed through the entire cone, and the resistance to the air 
passing through is proportionately greater than with dry fuel. As a 
consequence, a great deal more air enters through the feed hole, through 
leaks in the setting, and in fact, in every crevice between the furnace 
and the fan suction. Even air entering above the damper of the boiler 
has an effect upon the fan, for it gives it more air to handle, and causes 
a great deal of extra work to be done, while at the same time it reduces 
the draft over the fire by just this amount. But even if the breechin 
and back connections are tight, the setting never is, and as a consequence 
we get very much greater amounts of excess air than we should, and if 
the fan could handle enough air, a point would soon be reached where 
the fire would probably go out, on account of the lowering temperatures 
of combustion. It is a fact that while speeding up combustion rates by 
increasing the air supplied, does in these cases make more steam, it is 
obvious that the efficiency of combustion will become less and if carried 
to finality, will be zero. That is, the rate of fuel burning does not in- 
crease in proportion to the air supplied as it should do. With 300 per 
cent. excess air over the wet fuel, the actual heat available, would be 
3900/4000 equal to 100 degrees. In other words, the fire would be out. 
With 200 per cent. excess air, we would have only 1500 B.T.U’s avail- 
able. This shows, I think, the necessity of studying the factors suggested 
by paragraph (2). 


able in the fuel. 


The point to determine is how we can cut down this excess air. 
With some of our dutch ovens, there are certain methods that can be 
adopted. One is to use forced draft in conjunction with the induced, 
and thus balance up the pressure in the furnace until is is nearly at at- 
mospheric pressure. The average pressure below the atmosphere found 
in most furnaces, with induced draft, is about .35, and in the stack about 
75. The total drop being through the boiler and furnace. By apply- 
ing the correct method of forced draft, the draft in the furnace can be 
arranged to give practically zero at the furnace, and yet get the same 
total drop. At the same time, the fan can be either slowed down, or 
the damper so regulated in the stack to give very much less of a drop, and 
consequently very much less air to handle, with practically no excess air. 
No excess air will be the same as adding on 1000 B.T.U’s more to the 
fuel, and will account for a theoretical increase in the steam generated, 
of 1.3 lbs., more steam per pound of fuel, at the same time the effi- 
ciency of the whole system will be raised. There will be a great reduc- 
tion upon the work of the fan. Less steam will be used for power pro- 
duction purposes, and the boilers will generate more steam. For it is 
generally known that as excess air is reduced, the stack temperatures are 
reduced, and with a higher furnace temperature and a lower stack tem- 
perature, the overall efficiency is increased, and also the output of the 
boiler. 


From all this, it will be seen that more steam can be generated under 
certain ocnditions with poor fuel than with the good, and I think, shows 
the necessity of investigating these points as enumerated above. 


Hemlock versus Father Time 


During excavation work for the foundation of the Vancouver Lum- 
ber Company’s new boiler house, three logs were discovered at an under- 
ground depth of several feet. Working over what evidently was an old 
log pond, the timber was located and taken out. A close inspection re- 
sulted in determining a fir, hemlock and cedar log. The latter had met 
with the ravages of a small white worm, which had practically destroyed 
the timber. The same was true of the fir, but it developed that the 
hemlock log had resisted the inroads of the worm and was as sound as 
the day it was cut. The hemlock log measured 18 inches in diameter. 
The records of the company show that the logs were imbedded in the 
earth for twenty years, 
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Air Circulation in Dry Kilns 


Since it is the air that removes the moisture from the surface of lum- 
ber in a dry kiln, the movement of air must be ample in all parts of the 
kiln, or uneven drying will result. The drift of smoke produced by some 
burning substance is often used as an indicator for searching out zones 
of too rapid or sluggish circulation in kilns. 


This method is greatly facilitated by the use of the apparatus shown 
here which was developed at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. In this device, the use of which involves no fire 
hazard, as in burning rope, punk, etc., in the kiln, the fumes of hydro- 
chloric acid are blown across ammonia; and an abundance of harmless, 
visible fumes are ‘produced. These fumes, being of approximate at- 
mospheric temperature, have little tendency to rise or fall independent 
of air currents. 


West Coast Shipments 


One hundred and twenty mills reporting to West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for the week ending September 30th, manufac- 
tured 90,855,948 feet of lumber; sold 75,442,933 feet; and shipped 73,- 
832,602 feet. 


_ Production for reporting mills was 8 per cent. above normal. New 
business 17 per cent. below production. Shipments were 2 per cent. 
below new business. 


Thirty-seven per cent. of all new business taken during the week 
was for future water delivery. This amounted to 28,042,933 feet, 
of which 19,950,278 feet was for domestic cargo delivery; and 8,092,- 
655 feet for over-seas shipment. New business for delivery by rail 
amounted to 1,580 cars. 


Thirty-six per cent. of the week’s lumber shipments moved by 
water. This amounted to 26,372,602 feet, of which 20,533,732 feet 
moved coastwise and inter-coastal; and 5,838,870 feet export. 
shipments amounted to 1,582 cars. 


Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 110,589,081 feet. Unfilled ex- 
port orders 57,394,201 feet. Unfilled rail trade orders 7,205 cars. 


In thirty-nine weeks production has been 3,190,514,956 feet; new 
business 3,122,645,721 feet; shipments, 3,085,652,154 feet. 


Rail. 
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New Logging Developments on Pitt River 


Bucklin Development Company, New Westminster, Announce the Opening up of Logging 


Limits in Upper Pitt River Area. 


Expenditure of $200,000 in Logging Equipment, Work 


to Commence at Once. 


Logging operations on a big scale, tapping some 800,000,000 feet 
of the finest timber in the Upper Pitt River valley, are to be commenced 
immediately by the Bucklin Development Company, according to Mr. 
W. F. H. Bucklin, president of the concern and also head of the Buck- 
lin Lumber Co. of New Westminster. Equipment costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000 has been ordered and will be on the ground early 
next month, so that logs may be expected to reach Pitt lake by De- 
cember 1. 

With the arrival of the first logs down the Pitt river, a start will be 
made on a seven-mile railway which will traverse the valley leading into 
the heart of the limits of the company and which will be used in bring- 
ing out the logs to tide water at Pitt lake once the loggers get away 
from the navigable portion of the river. 


Local Operations. 
Of particular interest is the further announcement by Mr. Bucklin 
‘that the lumber plant alongside the Lulu Island bridge will soon be placed 
on full time and operated on a larger scale than ever before. Develop- 
ments in connection with additional and newer machinery at this plant 
are pending and will not be ready for some little time, but this will not 
interfere with larger operations to commence before the end of the year. 


Fine Cedar Logs 
The limits at the head of Pitt lake have been controlled by the 
Bucklin family for 20 years and constitute some of the finest timber in 
the province today, a recent cruise reporting cedar existing up to 60 
per cent. The first limits to be logged cover an area of 22 square miles 
and have on them some 500,000,000 feet. The railway, which will be 
of standard gauge, will also tap an additional 200,000,000 feet adjoin- 
ing the Bucklin holdings. Later on, camps will be established in Dom- 
inion timber berths at Raven Creek adjoining Limit “W,” owned by the 
Miami Corporation, Chicago, which is now being logged by the Aber- 
nethy Lougheed Logging Co. The Dominion berth is at the head of 
Jervis Inlet. 
Special Machinery 
Some of the heaviest logging machinery used in British Columbia 
will be used in these operations, the company having on order three 
Simplex yarders 11 by 17, and one skyline of the same dimensions from 


the Washington Iron Works, while the Vulcan Iron Works are con- 
structing the boilers for these yarders. The unusual size of these ma- 
chines, each of which weighs 27 tons, will enable the company to operate 
on the side hills. Thus cedar logs can be brought down on the aerial 
cables with a minimum of damage, to the trucks on the railway. They 
were first used in the California redwood forests and have gradually 
worked north to Washington and British Columbia. 

Seventy-five men will comprise the first crew. An early start will be 
made on the camps and it is expected that the one-side camp, as it 
is termed, will result in some 75,000 feet per day being gotten out. 
Next year the camp will be enlarged to twice the size with a conse- 
quent increase in the number of men employed and also of the log 
output. Mr. L. L. Tyler, an experienced operator, will be in charge 
of the camps. 

“The lumber industry is definitely on the upward turn,” stated Mr. 
Bucklin recently, “and is good for a number of years. Last Decem- 
ber it reached rockbottom, at a time when a Canadian bank crashed 
and when C. P. R. and United States stock was at its lowest.” 

The Fordney tariff bill has also assisted in the movement and has 
given British Columbia firms a decided preference by reason of the 
import duty on logs of $1 a thousand. Add to this, the towing cost 
of $2 a thousand to Puget Sound points and it will be seen that Canadian 
firms have a decided edge. 


Will Employ White Labor. 

In going into details connected with the operations at Pitt Lake, 
Mr. Bucklin stated that the holdings of the company were sufficient to 
last the local mill some 40 years. “The employees employed at the 
camp will be white men and prices being equal, New Westminster firms 
will be given the preference,” stated Mr. Bucklin, who went on to state 
that the mill in this city would continue to specialize in cedar board 
siding for the Canadian prairie and American trade. 

Constructon of the railway will begin from a point east of the 
Pitt Lake wharf, an extensive survey carried out during the past year 
resulting in the finding of few engineering difficulties as to grade. The 
total distance of this road will be about seven miles. Equipment and 
rolling stock for this road is being purchased, it being the intention of 
the company to push the line ahead whenever it is needed by the loggers. 


Death of Prominent Machinery Man 


Warren Wheeler Philbrick, President of the Philbrick Cutter Head 
Company, and Vice-President of the Stetson-Ro-s Machine Co., of 
Seattle, died suddenly Tuesday, September 26th, 1922. He was stricken 
while superintending sdme work in the shop, and literally died in 
harness. 

He was born in Pittston, Maine, November 12, 1854, and was 
educated in the public schools of that state, graduating from the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kents Hill, in 1872. He came west shortly after 
and settled at San Francisco, where he was employed in planing mills 
and sash and door factories until 1889, when he removed to Port 
Townsend, Washington, and invested in the planing mill business. This 
venture proved unprofitable and he lost everything he had gained up to 
this time. In 1892 he came to Seattle and resumed work as a sticker- 
man in the old Stetson Post mill on the waterfront. He was foreman 
of the planing mill for some time and while there invented the cutter 
head which bears his name. 

In 1900 he established the Philbrick Cutter Head Company for the 
purpose of manufacturing and developing the new cutterhead. In 
. 1903 the company was incorporated and has been steadily engaged ever 
since in manufacturing cutter heads and allied planing mill supplies. In 
the process of introducing his head Mr. Philbrick personally visited all 
of the mills then in existence on the Pacific Coast and enjoyed a very 
wide acquaintance with lumber and mill men, and in later years when 
his time and attention were concentrated at the plant in the work of 
meeting the demand for his product which his earlier efforts and the 
great merit of his invention had built up, very many of these friends and 
acquaintances came to his office when in Seattle, so that he never lost 
touch with the active workers in the great lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Philbrick was married December 31, 1877, at San Francisco, to 


Miss Floreita Pulsifer, also from Pittston township in Maine, and they 
had two children, a son, Clayton Philbrick and a daughter, Miss Nellie 
I. Philbrick, both of whom, survive him. Mrs. Philbrick died some 
years ago. 

Mr. Philbrick was heavily interested in the United Orchards Co., of 
Cashmere, Wash., and in the Central Building, in Seattle. 

The Philbrick Cutter Head Company will continue business under 


the management of Mr. Clayton Philbrick, who has held this position 
for several years. , 


Winnipeg Wholesalers Hold Annual Meeting 


The Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of Winnipeg, will hold 
its annual meeting on Wednesday, October 11, meeting place not yet 
announced, 

I’. H. Mitchell, president of the Association, will be in the chair. 
The election of officers for the forthcoming year will be held, following 
which, the new executive will map out a programme for the winter 
season. Wm. H. Hoover is secretary of the Association. 

The monthly meetings of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Toronto have already commenced, following the summer vacation. 

The first meeting held at the Albany Club, Toronto, on Friday 
September 29, drew a large attendance, and at a round table discussion, 
on the outlook for the coming season, it was generally agreed that busi- 
ness was improving steadily. Encouraging reporis were presented by a 
number of speakers. 

F. J. Stewart, of Toronto, will address the next meeting of that 
Association on October 20. 

The executive, in session following the first meeting, decided that 
some special feature of interest would be added to each monthly 
meeting during the season. i 
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Important Lumber Resolution 


A movement to prevent, if possible, the imposition of heavy duties 
on Canadian lumber imported into the United States has been started 
by the Victoria Chamber of Commerce, with the passage of this resolu- 
tion, which will be brought before lumbermen’s organizations and boards 
of trade throughout British Columbia: 


“Whereas the United States has recently enacted a new tariff law, by 
the general terms of which all lumber, whether rough or dressed, is 
admitted free, and 


“Whereas there is a clause in the said tariff law which provides that 
the President shall ask countries which impose tariff duties on lumber 
being imported thereinto, to admit shipments from the United States 
free, and on the failure of any such country to comply with such re- 
quest, the power is given to the President at once to impoce a duty on 


i) 


MR. J. O. CAMERON 
President of Cameron Lumber Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 


shipments of lumber from such country, identical with those imposed by 
that country on like specifications, and 


“Whereas, by the laws of Canada, a tariff duty of twenty-five per 
cent ad valorem is imposed on all lumber imported, if further manufac- 
tured than planed on one side, and, 


“Whereas, manufacturers of lumber in British Columbia have for 
several years past, and are now, making large shipments of lumber 
to United States buyers, and the markets so established for British 
Columbia lumber are more extensive than to any other country and if 
the 25 per cent. retaliatory duty were imposed on Canadian lumber it 
would result in great injury to the lumber business of this province, and 
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“Whereas, as no substantial benefit accrues to anyone whomsoever 
by maintaining the duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem on lumber whén 
planed on more than one side, and also an extra sales tax, and the 
same should be removed at once to prevent the possibility of the United 
States imposing a similar duty on lumber beng shipped from Canada to 
the United States, provided this removal of the duty should be limited 
to lumber which is planed on four sides or tongued and grooved, to 
conform with the United* States act. 


“Therefore, be it resolved that this Chamber of Commerce do here- 
by declare that it would be to the best interests of this province of 
British Columbia to have the duty and the extra sales tax not imposed 
cn lumber imported into the country, when planed on more than on 
cide, removed, and 


“Be it further resolved that this resolution be forwarded to the 
Minister of Finance, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Minister of Cus- 
toms, Minister of Public Works, and Prime Minister at Ottawa.” 


This resolution, which really asks for reciprocity with the United 
States in a large class of lumber products, was sponsored by J. O. 
Cameron, President of the Cameron Lumber Company, and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Victoria Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Cameron declared. 
in supporting the resolution, that the United States constituted the most 
dependable market enjoyed by Canadian lumber today and that a stiff 
tariff on Canadian exports to the United States would be a serious 
blow to the Canadian lumber industry. 


The B. C. Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Associated Boards of Trade will be asked to endorse the resolution, which — 
will be forwarded to members of the Federal Government immediately. 


Developments in Cowichan District 


Lumber and logging companies that are interested in operations at 
Cowichan Lake, Vancouver Island, are now shaping definite plans for 
tapping vast areas of timber there in which the sound of the axe has 
never been heard. Announcement of plans for building a railway line 
into the Robertson River country and of the Cowichan Bay Railway’s 
scheme for linking up the Canadian National line with a booming 
ground at Cowichan Bay has stirred Cowichan Lake interests, which 
are preparing to take advantage of any new transportation facilities that 
may be offered. In fact, just as soon as new timber is made accessible 
by the extensions of the present services now contemplated, the logging 
companies will be ready to extend their operations. In fact, leading 
loggers told the Island correspondent of the Western Lumberman, dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Cowichan Lake country, that they were looking 
forward to activities that would dwarf the present operations by com- 
parison. 


Cowichan Lake logging operators who have made investigations to 
find out just exactly what the railway companies intend to do in regard 
to further transportation facilities declared that the great Roberson 
River and Nitinat timber belts would soon be made accessible for 
logging. The plans of the Cowichan Bay Railway, as already ex- 
plained in this paper, call not only for a connecting link between the 
Canadian National line at Deerholme and tidewater at Cowichan Bay, 
but also for the construction of a line from the bottom of Cowichan Lake 
along the western shore to Bear Lake and Robertson River where there 
are rich stands of timber. Trains operated by the Cowichan Bay railway 
would run from Cowichan Bay along a new line to Deerholme on the 
Canadian National Line, thence on the Canadian National line to Cow- 
ichan Lake and then on a new extension to the Robertson River country. 


Logging operators at Cowichan Lake understand now, they told i 


the Western Lumberman correspondent, that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way intended itself to extend its present Cowichan Lake line and so tap 
the Robertson River area. No announcement of the C.P.R.’s plans in © 
this connection has been made, but loggers who have made efforts to find _ 
out the railway company’s intentions assert that there is no doubt about ~ 
this scheme. The C.P.R., they say, will not allow any company to get 
ahead of it in tapping the Robertson River area when it could reach this 
country by a short extension along the west side of Cowichan Lake 
from its present loading wharves at the bottom of the lake. - 


In fact, so certain are lumber interests that the Robertson River 
extension will be made either by the Cowichan Bay Railway or the 
C.P.R., that plans for starting logging operations in that section already 
have been made. During the last few weeks heads of Cowichan Lake 
logging concerns have inspected the Robertson River country to size up 
the possibilities there. That they are vast, vaster than anything that 
has been attempted at the lake so far, is admitted on all sides. Some of — 
the companies that are now operating big camps further up Cowichan ~ 
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View of Booming Ground of James Logging Co., at Crofton, Osborne Bay 


' Lake, it is now understood, will commence immediate operations as soon 
as a railway line reaches into the Robertson River area. 


Plans for the development of the timber at the western end of Cow- 
ichan Lake, and in the Nitinat country beyond, also are taking shape. 
The Canadian National Railways grade has for years run along the nor- 
thern side of the lake clear to its head and into the Nitinat country be- 
yond, but no steel has been laid here yet. Before the last federal elec- 
tion the federal government announced its intention of continuing its 
line as far as the big James Logging Company’s plant, but this project 
was dropped with the defeat of the Meighen administration. 


Logging operators interested in timber in the country which the 
Canadian National line would tap now believe that the so far unused 
grade will be taken over by the C.P.R. as an extension of its present 
system in order that the C.P.R. may secure the enormous logging busi- 
ness which would certainly result from the operation of a line into the 
Nitinat country. Such an idea has never been suggested before this 
fall, but that it will become a reality is the confident expectation of 
leading loggers. It is even said that the C.P.R. intends to use the line 
into the Nitinat as part of its main line to Port Alberni. Under such a 
scheme trains bound for Port Alberni would turn off the present main 
line at Duncan, travel along the Cowichan Lake line to Cowichan Lake, 
and then run through the Nitinat country at the head of Cowichan 
Lake to the West Coast. This would eliminate the present heavy grade 
on the C.P.R. line from Nanaimo over the Cameron Lake summit to 
Port Alberni. 


While they are expecting big developments in the transportation sys- 
tem Cowichan Lake logging operators are now pressing their camps to 
the limit to keep up with the demands of Island and mainland sawmills. 
Several companies are planning to increase their operations on the present 
timber areas. Henry March and Sons are now operating on the southern 
shore of the lake a camp which is putting up to 40,000 feet a day into the 
water and which is rapidly increasing its output and its crew. The 
Grossleg Logging Company, having completed the logging of rich timber 
on the southern side of the lake, has moved its camp to the northern side 
and is now operating at top speed again. 


Along the western stretches of the lake the larger companies are 
operating at high pressure now. The James Logging Company has 
become one of the biggest camps on the Island and across the water the 
Hemmingsen camps are cutting more timber than ever before under the 
direction of M. Hemmingsen, the well known logger. The Genoa Log- 
ging Company, owned by the Cameron Lumber Company interests, is 
now operating in the North Arm of the Lake. All camps and mills 
along the Cowichan lake line of the C. P. R. as usual are busy now. 
These operations are causing the C. P. R. to operate more trains than 
ever before between Cowichan Lake and tidewater, but it is understood 
that the railway is fully able to cope with the transportation of much 
larger shipments than those at present going forward. 


New Shingle Mill for Victoria 


The Standard Shingle Company, a newly formed concern, is about to 
erect a shingle mill on the outskirts of Victoria, and on the Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway Company’s up-Island line. The mill will have 
one shingle machine for the present and will be operated entirely by 
electricity. The company will not burn any of its waste which will be 
carried away and used for other purposes. Establishment of the mill 
within the city limits has been approved by the Victoria City Council 
on the recommendation of the Chief of the Fire Department. 


Heavy Exports from Island Mill 


The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company is about 
to load 2,500,000 feet, comprising timbers, shiplap, dimension lumber 
and tongued and grooved common stock on the freighter Brenta for 
New York, as this is written. The vessel will complete a cargo of 
4,500,000 feet for the Atlantic seaboard market at the Genoa Bay 
Lumber Company’s mill and on the mainland. The Canadian Puget 
Sound Lumber and Timber Company’s big mill is working at full 
capacity to fill export orders which are very heavy just now. Other 


Ganadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber Company Mill at Victoria, B.C. 


vessels are expected in the near future to load lumber at the company’s 
ample wharves. One vessel which will load for New York, will arrive 
here late in October. The mill recently completed the loading of 
1,500,000 feet of lumber on the freighter Margaret Coughlan, as part of 
the 5,000,000 foot order placed with British Columbia mills by the 
Montreal Harbor board. ; 


Island Paragraphs 


Thousands of feet of lumber are going to waste through the lack 
of a breakwater at San Juan Harbor, Vancouver Island, according to 
information laid before the Victoria Chamber of Commerce recently. 
Plans laid before the Chamber of Commerce by residents of Port 
Renfrew, near San Juan Harbor, for the construction of the needed 
breakwater call for a breakwater about two miles long. Until such a 
breakwater is built, residents of the district declare, it will be impossible 
to exploit the vast timber resources in this vicinity. Logs at present 
cannot be kept safely in San Juan Harbor on account of the strong 
southwest winds and until some protection is offered real logging opera- 
tions will be impossible, the Chamber of Commerce was told. | Con- 
struction of the needed breakwater, it was stated, would be followed by 
the inauguration of extensive logging operations. Residents of the dis- 
trict have written to the Federal Public Works Department to ascertain 
the probable cost of the proposed breakwater. 
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The M. and M. Lumber Company, of Comox, Vancouver Island, 
are extending their operations by taking over from the Comox Logging 
and Railway Company an isolated wedge of timber between the com- 
pany’s mill and. Little River. The company is now laying a track 
towards the timber, a distance of about a mile and a half. At present 
the track has been laid for about three-quarters of a mile. The com- 
pany is about to purchase a 42 h.p. gasoline tractor to haul logs from 
the timber to the mill. The mill itself is operating at capacity now to 
keep up with its orders, both local and from the prairie and eastern 
Canadian markets. 


The Atlantic seaboard is now absorbing a large part of the output 
of Vancouver Island’s sawmills, the overseas export market having 
softened of late. Australia will be in the market again strongly, Island’ 
lumbermen expect, following the receipt of enquiries for 14,000,000 
feet for the southern continent. 
feet and wants to secure baby squares which Island mills, however, are 
not anxious to cut just now with more attractive business offering on 
this continent. 


Shingle operators are optimistic over trade prospects now as a 
result of the passage of the new United States tariff. This places Can- 
adian shingles on the free list. The decision on the American Congress 
to put shingles on the free list puts the shingle business on a new basis 
of certainty and security and will make possible new developments in 
the shingle business of the Island, it is believed. Large volumes of 
shingle sales have been reported on the Island, but shipments have been 
held up somewhat by a shortage of cars. 


Co-operation between British Columbia shingle manufacturers and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in a campaign against patent 
roofing products will result from the passage of the new United States 
tariff, it is confidently expected. 


Island shingle firms are investigating the possibility of marketing 
thin shingles in the Southern States. These shingles would have to 
compete with the American product, but .the specifications call for a 
shingle very similar to the XXX shingle, which is being manufactured on 
the Island now, shingle manufacturers state. 


The first definite evidence of improved conditions in the shingle 
business so far as the Island is concerned is the establishment of a small 
shingle mill on the outskirts of Victoria by the Standard Shingle Com- 
pany, of which J. E. W. Nash is the head. 


Island lumber companies which operate box manufactories are in- 
teresting themselves now in the possibilities of trade in South Africa. 
Tenders for standard orange boxes to the number of 100,000 to 400,000 
for South Africa are being called now. The Baltic provinces are ex- 
pected to provide the only serious opposition with which British Col- 
umbia mills would be faced in tendering on such business. This trade, it 
is thought, could be made more or less permanent, although transporta- 
tion conditions at present are somewhat against it. 


Legislation which would provide heavier penalties for people who, 
through carelessness, endanger British Columbia forests by fire, is being 
prepared now in Victoria, it is understood. Lumbermen are pressing 
for more drastic laws in this direction in view of the disastrous fires of 
last summer which did untold damage both to timber and logging equip- 
ment and held up logging operations for weeks in some places. 


Island lumbermen who suffered seriously through last year’s fires 
are in favor of legislation which would prevent smoking in the woods in 
the summer. When the question was discussed by the Vctoria Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently, J. O. Cameron, President of the Cameron 
Lumber Company, declared that smoking by lumbermen in the woods 
had, in his opinion, caused many of last summer’s fires. 


A total of 2,429 forest fires occurred in British Columbia this year, 
according to the latest reports issued by the Forest Branch of the Lands 
these fires which destroyed big timber areas in the Courtenay district 
Department, Vancouver Island, suffered very seriously from some of 
and also damaged logging equipment there. 


The output of the International Timber near Campbell River are 
to be extended under plans which the concern is putting into effect now. 
The Company, it is understood, will erect a roundhouse and machine 
house in the vicinity of its boom camp and new camps are being opened. 
The company has purchased land from local Indians near the mouth of 
Campbell River in preparation for these extensions. 


Japan is asking quotations on 10,000,000. 
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Export Shipments During Month of 
September, 1922. 


Loaded at Vancouver, B. C. 
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be the first one in British Columbia with water tube boilers. 


with an internal diameter of 9 feet. 


in Seattle. 


New Boilers for Vancouver Lumber 
Company 


A radial brick smokestack is also under construction, 175 feet high 
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E’VE found out where Mr. Babson secures his informa- 

tion whereby he chronicles and predicts the future, 

especially when it comes to forecasting the lumber 

market. We know the place wherein dwell the great- 

est chronologists of modern times. They MUST be 
Babson’s source of supply. 


We’ve found out the haunts of the greatest living optimists 
and pessimists, both ultra and sub-normal. We have been enthused 
at one moment over the positive proof of the great flood of world- 
wide demand for lumber and shingles that will soon sweep down on 
this industry, and the next moment we have become enveloped in 
such an entanglement of facts relative to a new era of depression 
and the grave necessity of stringent conservation, that we nearly 
decided to grow whiskers to avoid the expense of shaving cream. 


If there is one outstanding feature of the average lumberman, 
it is his ability to forecast the future. Let it be said at the same 
time that in every case he is fortified with plenty of proof. We 
know this to be a fact as we mapped out an itinerary recently that 
covered lumber and shingle manufacturers, loggers, wholesalers and 
timber brokers. We went forth in their midst to get first hand 
information on the future of the British Columbia lumber industry 
—and we got it. We feel that it should possibly be printed in 
pamphlet form and sold as confidential information, but it is not 
our ambition to in any manner compete with the present day 
chronologists, so we herewith hand it out “free, gratis.” 


The first call we made was at the office of a large concern 
manufacturing every form of lumber from 12 x 12 timbers to 
spruce lath. Immediately we stepped inside the door and had our 
foot on the Wilton rug we sense an atmosphere of “all’s well 
within.” The stenographer was wrestling with a pile of invoices, 
three telephones rung at once and even the office boy had forgotten 
the ‘‘world series’. was on. We were admitted into the immediate 
presence of Mr. Optimist. “‘Good morning, I wish to secure some 


first hand information on the future of the lumber market.’”’ We 


hurled it across the top of his three ply veneered desk, and digging 
for our scratch pad and pencil, we proceeded to take down in 
shorthand, long hand and abbreviations the answer to our ques- 
tion. We still have the scratch pad. We offer ten thousand rou- 
bles (eighteen cents in Canadian money) as a reward of diligence 
to the party or parties who can decipher fourteen complete words. 
The sudden outburst of proofs, facts, reasons, comparisons and 
illustrations that were given in answer to our query completely 
demoralized our sense of equilibrium and control of our pencil. 
We did happen to remember a few of the facts. “In considering 
the great demand for lumber that is about to sweep down upon our 
industry like the lava from Mt. Vesuvius, let us consider for a 
moment the great and crying need for more hen houses,” he replied. 
In the state of Texas alone, according to the figures of the Com- 
missioner of Chicken Coups, there are 16,000,000 chickens born in 
the first nine months of 1922, which is an increase of 92 per cent 
over 1887, and only 6,000,000 hen houses to accommodate them. 
From this great breakfast food industry alone it is estimated that 
the annual consumption of 2 x 4’s based on the figures of past 
years, is 27,000,000 feet. Think what this will mean to the lum- 
ber industry, with the ever increase in hen birth rate. And we 
should at the same time not lost trace of the ever increase in the 
production of tooth picks. In looking over the annual report as 
submitted by the secretary of the Hoof and Mouth Diseases Society, 
I was astounded to see that 66,000,000,000 tooth picks are utilized 
every day in America, and that the State of North Dakota is the 
largest consumer of tooth picks in the United States, due to the 
fact that their better class sirloin steaks are exported to Tasmania. 
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Yes, sir, indications point to the greatest world-wide demand for 
lumber that history has ever known. Our Douglas Fir and Red 
Cedar trees, which for centuries have stood as monarchs on our 
hills, will melt as if by magic before the inroads of this great lum- 
ber consuming era that approaches.” 


There was a wealth of satisfaction in our soul as we left the 
office of Mr. Optimist. We could see where we had been laboring 
in the dark. We would immediately return to our desk and breathe 
forth the confidence and truth of this man’s breadth of vision, in a 
four page article, with striking headline, ‘‘The Dawning of a New 
Lumber Era.” But we must continue our itinerary. We must 
make our next call. 


We entered the office of another lumber concern who could 
manufacture any grade of lumber, providing they got the orders. 
We “breezed”’ right up to the counter inspired with a new sense of 
courage and contentment and asked the stenographer, who was in 
the midst of perusing the latest cartoon of Mr. Andrew Gump, if 
the manager was in. We were ushered into his immediate presence 
and without a moment’s hesitation enquired for information on the 
future of the lumber industry. 


(We have reason now to believe that the cook put too much salt 
in his rolled oats on that particular morning.) “Do you see what 
the Turks are trying to do over there in Europe?” he enquired. 
They are trying to get Great Britain mixed up in a war and in- 
cidentally India will have to come in. What will that mean? All 
the Hindus in British Columbia will be called to the colors and 
we will then have to close our mills. Look at the present economic 
situation. The Vancouver City Hall was robbed of $75,000, and 
it is going to take another $100,000 to locate it. Think of the 
effect this robbery will have on the log market. Knowing that all 
you need is a “Drive Yourself’? automobile, a loaded gun and the 
ability to run a little, all the Dagoes and Pollocks will be coming 
down from the logging camps to get in the business. Then the 
camps will have to shut down. And then I would ask you to look at 
the international aspect of things. We can’t expect to sell much 
raore lumber until Germany pays Canada her share of the indem- 
nities. The C.N.R. can’t ship any wheat to Germany until the lat- 
ter pays her debts. The farmer can’t sell his wheat unless the 
C.N.R. can export it. The retail lumber yard can’t buy more lum- 
ber until the farmer can get some money from his wheat, which he 
can’t sell because the C.N.R. can’t export it because Germany 
hasn’t paid Canada her indemnity. Do you understand? 


We never were any good on international matters, but we 
agreed, and incidentally found we had an appointment for lunch, 
so we left Mr. Pessimist and made our next call at the office of a 
shingle manufacturer, who had shipped XXXXX shingles from Min- 
nesoto to Houston, Texas. 


The office staff were all too busy to notice a poor scribe, so we 
took a chance and quietly propelled ourself into the presence of 
another captain of industry. “Just by way of information for my 
paper, would you give me a few sidelights on the future of the 
shingle market?” we earnestly inquired. 


“T would certainly not desire to be placed in the category of an 
optimist,” he replied. “Yet one does not need to be of an optim- 
istic frame of mind to see that the shingle fever is sweeping 
America to such an extent that production in the near future will 
not take care of the demand. The recent ordinances passed by the 
“Spank-um Society of Unruly Children’? means another tremendous 
demand for the world’s greatest roofing. This Society has intro- 
duced bylaws in ninety-seven countries and eight hundred and 
eighty-eight cities compelling fathers to use the wooden shingle in 
spanking processes instead of the razor strop, chiefly through eugenic 
reasons. When you consider that there are in the rural districts 
southeast of the tributaries of the Mississippi river 120,000 boys in 
the spanking age, you can see what this means to our industry. It 
may further interest you to know that our laboratories are at present 
endeavoring to produce a “‘sliverless’”’ shingle, which should further 
augment our sales. 


You may rest assured, my friend, that a new and greater de- 
mand for red cedar shingles is at hand. 


Again we felt the joy of being in the immediate presence of 
Mr. Optimistic the Second. We again had a new aspect on life 
and hurried away to interview our last man, Mr. Timber Broker. 

Buried in a mass of maps, blue prints and photographs, we 
found our last source of information, visibly busy yet willing to 
give us a few facts relative to British Columbia’s great store of 
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merchantable timber, its annual growth and depletion. We had 
not listed very long before we knew that we should have delved 
more diligently at school in,the subject of botany. ‘““Have you ever 
heard of the ‘goofus’ worm?” he enquired. We were forced to 
answer in the negative. All the information we have garnered in 
shine” districts of Tennessee. The ‘‘goofus’’ worm, as it is com- 
our travels relating to worms was what we secured in the ‘‘moon- 
nionly known, is a new pest that is infesting the present standing 
timber of our country and which threatens to mow down vegetation 
like a reaper. The “goofulstingmakea”’ as it is known to science, is 
a cross between a coddling moth and a teredo, and promises to 
entirely wipe out the timber wealth of our country. It may interest 
you to know that in Mr. Buther Lurbank’s recent book on “The 
Bug Life of Canada,” it is stated that the “goofus’” worm can bore 
through a jack pine at the rate of four inches every four hours 
and twenty minutes. Think what this will mean to the lumber in- 
dustry. Further calculations show that we have approximately 18,- 
000,000,000 trees in the province of British Columbia. With a 
conservative average of 500 ‘‘goofus’”’ worms to a tree, with an indi- 
vidual boring capacity of four inches every four hours and twenty 
minutes, it would only take three years and two hundred days for 
every tree in this province to be entirely riddled as if by a machine 
gun. Yes, sir, we have a great problem to solve in combatting the 
“goofus” worm. It is the gravest problem that confronts the 
lumber industry today. Its inroads and ravages place a dark cloud 
on an otherwise clear lumber sky.” 


There you are—you now know when you peruse your monthly 
lumber barometer, when you delve into the complex statistics as 
furnished by your favorite market service bureau, that there are 
great underlying factors that sway the pendulum of supply and 
demand of lumber and wooden shingles. You perhaps have never 
before known what part the “goofus” worm has played in the baro- 
meter that indicates a sluggish demand for forest products. You 
may have never thought that the “hen house’ may bring about 
double shifts in every sawmill in the country. The great forecasts 
of our lumber future rest in the hands of our futurists, Mr. Optim- 
ist and Mr. Pessimist. 


As far as we can see, the only man who is not classified in either 
of the above categories is the man who says little about the future. 
eares less about the past, and works for the present. He is Mr. 
Pep-timist. 


Lumber Payroll $20,000,000 This Year 


British Columbia’s payroll for the lumber industry in 1922 will run 
over $20,000,000, according to officials of the provincial government who 
have based their calculations on returns from 532 firms, whose sta- 
tistics show that in 1921 the payroll amounted to $18,180,962, with an 
average number of wage earners of 14,500. 

The general resumption of building operations, followed by an in- 
creasing demand for lumber has had the result this year of speeding up 
the industry. Many plants that were idle have resumed operations and 
even those which kept going all the time through 1921 have increased 
their staffs. 

It is confidently expected that this year will show a big increase over 
1921, and the $20,000,000 mark is said to be on the conservative side. 


Open New Yard at Calgary 


The Keystone Lumber & Supply Company Ltd. have opened up a 
yard for the retailing of lumber and builders’ supplies generally at 10th 
Avenue and 11th Street, Calgary. 


Mr. A. O. Mabee, vice-president of the new company, was for eight 
years superintendent of the Western Planing Mills, and for four years 
with the Riverside Lumber Company, Ltd., of Calgary. Prior to his 
coming west he was a member of the firm of A. A. Mabee & Son, Lum- 
ber manufacturers, St. John, N. B. 

The president of the firm is Mr. G. G. Jewell, proprietor and pre- 
sident of the Jewell Lumber Company, of Caithness, B. C. Mr. G. G. 
Hoppins is the secretary-treasurer. He was formerly sales manager with 
the Arrow Head Lumber Company, Ltd., of Arrow Head, B. C. 


Be sure you are right before getting into debt and then go ahead. 
Are you honest, industrious, economical, prudent, persevering, not given 
to folly, possessed of good business ability? If so, debt may be your 
opportunity. 
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Health for Busy Men 


Losing your pep? If so, raise your right hand and repeat 
the following resolutions with Dr. Royal S. Copeland, health 
commissioner: (Glover’s Review). 

I solemnly promise that on each and every day I will spend 
at least one hour in the open air, in walking or in some other 
form of physical exercise. 

I will never ride on a street car or in a taxi or in an auto- 
mobile if the distance to be traversed can reasonably be covered 
by walking. 

I further promise that I will take at least twenty minutes 
for my midday meal, if that is lunch, or thirty minutes if the 
meal is dinner. 

I will give myself at least a half hour for removing the — 
day’s dirt and for rest before sitting down to my evening meal. 

I will sleep two hours before midnight, and at least six 
hours thereafter, in a room ventilated by an open window, both 
winter and summer. 

I will refrain from harmful excess in the use of candy, to- 
bacco, medicines, rich food and from any other practice that 
will lower my resistance and leave me liable to disease. 


I will do only such things that make for my health and 
my neighbor’s health. I will refrain from doing anything that 
may damage me or do harm to my fellowman. 

I will set for myself high standards of living, and by clean 
lines of mind and body will make this year better than any 
previous year in my life. 


Weekly Lumber Review, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association 


One hundred and eighteen mills reporting to West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association for the week ending October 7th, manufactured 88,- 
960,060 feet of lumber ; sold 66,636,775 feet ; and shipped 67,339,501 feet. 


Production for reporting mills was 10 per cent. above normal. New 
business 25 per cent. below production. Shipments were 1 per cent. 
above new business. 


Fifty per cent. of all new business taken during the week was for 
future water delivery. This amounted to 33,486,775 feet, of which 
27,320,074 feet was for domestic cargo delivery; and 6,166,701 feet for 
overseas shipment. New business for delivery by rail amounted to 1,105 
cars. ; 

Forty per cent. of the week’s lumber shipments moved by water. 
This amounted to 26,749,501 feet, of which 19,752,753 feet moved coast- 
wise and inter-coastal; and 6,996,748 feet export. Rail shipments 
amounted to 1,353 cars. 


Unfilled domestic cargo orders total 115,871,867 feet. Unfilled ex- 
port orders 51,653,940 feet. Unfilled rail trade orders 6,881 cars. 


In forty weeks production has been 3,279,475,016 feet; new busi- 
ness 3,189,282,496 feet; shipments, 3,152,991,655 feet. 


Children Compete for Forestry Essay Prize 


Scores of school children in every school district of the Dominion 
are competing these days in the national school essay competition on For- — 
estry and Tree Planting, inaugurated recently by the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 


Questions as to the forest resources of Canada, the damage done by 
forest fires, what trees to choose for planting and how to plant them are 
being asked by a multitude of young people and the resultant information 
is being applied to the essay competition. Three substantial cash prizes” 
are being given in each province and the effect of the national effort to 
stimulate juvenile interest in the forest resources of the country and the 


multiple benefits of tree planting has secured the hearty endorsation of all 


the departments of education which are giving every co-operation. 


Credit is a convenience—coctly in many cases; cheap in others. 
At most well managed stores credits are watched as carefully as gold, — 
silver or other forms of currency. The dealer who has not learned to 
say NO ought not to grant credit. If he lacks courage to collect 
promptly, he had better not grant credits. He is the sort of fellow who 
has to run in debt because he had placed a clothespin on his tongue. 
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BENE ATI PROGRAM ME 


Thirteenth Session, Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Washington, 
October 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 1922. 


(Sessions: Scottish Rite Cathedral) 


Address of Welcome—President’s Address, Secretary’s Report, Treas- 
urer’s Report. 


Yarding and Loading Unit 
Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
A. M. Morrison, -West Fork Logging Co., Lindberg, Wash. 
J. N. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 
H. A. Moore, Hamilton Logging Co., Hamilton, Wash. 
Fred. Madigan, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 
S. Nord, Goodyear Logging Co., Sekin, Wash. 
Cutler Lewis, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 


Committee Appointments—Resolutions, Auditing, Good of the Con- 
gress, Nominations. 
Wire Rope 
James O’Hearne, English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Discussion: 
A. R. Baker, Hammond Lumber Co., Kerry, Ore. 
Representatives of Wire Rope Manufacturers. 
Long Logs 
Paul E. Freydig, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 
Discussion: 
C. C. McLean, Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. 
J. A. Byerly, Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Co., Castlerock, Wash. 
Robert H. Noyes, Noyes Hilland Logging Co., Portland, Ore. 
C. W. Stimson, Stimson Timber Co., Seattle, Wash. 
O. J. Evensen, Bensen Timber Co., Clatskauie, Ore. 
D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore. 
A. R. Baker, Hammond Lumber Co., Kerry, Ore. 


Accident Prevention in the Logging Camps 

J. B. Swale, Loggers’ Information Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 

Discussion: 

George M. Aitken, National Safety Council, Portland, Ore. 

Derby Bendorf, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal. 

J. L. Hartshorn, Safety Engineer, Grays Harbor, Safety Council, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Floyd Daggett, Safety Engineer, Inland Empire Safety Council, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Overhead Skidders 
George H. Webb, Snow Creek Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 
A. P. LeDoux, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Gust Wiest, C. H. Wheeler Estate, Cochran, Ore. 
S. B. Lewis, Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 


Changes in Type of Donkey Engines 
L. T. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Discussion: 
A. G. Labbe, Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore. 
Gerald Frink, Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
S. C. E. Smith, Smith & Watson Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
H. M. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., and Puget Sound Iron & 
Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash. 
W. C. Champion Clyde Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cost Accounting in Logging Operations 
Paul Webbe, Public Accountant, Seattle, Wash. 
Discussion: 
Geo. T. Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore. 
Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
Hugh Moore, Hamilton Lumber Co., Hamilton, Wash. 
James O’Hearne, English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
J. N. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 
W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 


Direct Yarding Versus Swings 

W. J. Ryan, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Discussion: 

P. F. Kline, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Peter Schafer, Schafer Bros., Satsop, Wash. 

George M. Grisdale, Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 

Cutler Lewis, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Frank Shaw, Sound Timber Co., Darrington, Wash. 

George Sheckler, Northwestern Lumber Co., Kerriston, Wash. 

J. E. Frost, Wallace Falls Timber Co., Gold Bar, Wash. 

Sverre Nord, Goodyear Logging Co., Sekin, Wash. 

Fred W. Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Powers, Ore. 
Two-Speed Yarders 

D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore. 

Joseph Walker, Cascade Timber Co., Alder, Wash. 

Cutler Lewis, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash, 

Geo. Webb, Webb Logging Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Albert Schafer, Schafer Bros. Logging Co., Montesano, Wash. 
Lowering Systems (relative Merit of Incline Against Steep Railroad 

Grades) 

Edward M. Paulsen, Coos Bay Logging Co., Marshfield, Ore. 

Discussion: 


Hugh Sessoms, Ebey Logging Co., Arlington, Wash. 

E. B. Chinn, Chinn Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. 

J. S. O’Gorman, Wisconsiln Log & Timber Co., Portland, Ore. 
R. D. Moore, Manley-Moore Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

J. P. Van Orsdel, J. D. Lacey & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

G. E. Boyle, Mendocino Lumber Co., Mendocino, Cal. 

D. 8S. Denman, Northern Redwood Co., Korbel, Cal. 


Student Logging Engineering Apprenticeship System 
Graduate Logging Engineers 
Paul E. Freydig, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 
Fred Madigan, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 
Blaine McGillicudy, Ebey Logging Co., Arlington, Wash. 
Hugo Winkenwerder, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
C. R. Pope, M. R. Smith Logging Co., Mcclips, Wash. 
J. G. G. Morgan, Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Forest School Faculty 
Geo. W. Peavy, Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Walter Mulford, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Door Skeels, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
ROR: Christie, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 
F. G. Miller, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


' Loggers 


D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore. 

James O’Hearne, English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

R. A. Richardson, The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal. 

W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa, Cal. 

J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 


Tight Line and Slack Line Systems 
R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co., North Bend, Wash. 
Discussion: 
Fred W. Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Powers, Ore. 
E. W. Demarest, Pacific National Lumber Co., National, Wash. 
Thomas Bordeaux, Mason County Logging Co., Bordeaux, Wash. 
Donald McDonald, Cherry Valley Logging Co., Stillwater, Wash. 
A. P. LeDoux, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., "Tacoma, Wash. 
Craig Spencer, Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 
M. D. Gray, Jr., Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Cal. 
T. W. Hine, Holmes- Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 
Fred MacFarlane, Oso, Wash. 
J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 


Steam Shovels in Logging Railroad Construction 
D. E. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore. 
Discussion: 
Fred W. Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Powers, Ore. 
R. C. Richardson, The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Cal. 
W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 
G. G. Abernethy, Stave Falls Logging Co., Ltd., New Westminster. 
P. L. Sinrud, Blackwell Lumber Co., Fernwood, Idaho. 
Chas. W. Murphy, Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Cal. 
Geo. W. Johnson, West Side Lumber Co., Tuolumne, Cal. 
M. V. Rath, Standard Lumber Co., Standard, Cal. 
Minot HE. Davis, Clemons Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Robert Polson, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
T. J. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, Idaho. 
Frank F. Day, Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, Wash. 


Logging Pine with Tractor 
James E. Girard, Logging Engineer, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, 
Montana. 
Discussion: 
E. G. Polleys, The Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. 
W. H. Weber, Edw. Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
J. H. Heister, The Shevlin-Hixon Company, Bend, Ore. 
Jas. A. Long, Boise Payette Lumber Co., Centreville, Idaho. 
Kenneth Ross, A. C. M. Co., Bonner, Mont. 
S. M. Bump, Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susanville, Cal. 
Frank Gardinier, Baker White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Ore. 
Elmer I. Stoddard, Grand Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore. 
Harry White, Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Cal. 
George Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Mont. 
Ole Pearson, Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Chas. McGowan, Lassen Lumber & Box Co., Susanville, Cal. 
Fir Region 
Meicklejohn & Brown Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Spruce Region 
George Tuitt, Ecola Spruce Lumber Co., Ecola, Ore. 
Forest Fire Prevention in the Camps 
Capt. Cowan, British Columbia Forest Branch, Victoria, B.C. 
Discussion: 
Dr. J. V. Hoffman, U. S. Forest Service, Stabler, Wash. 
C. G. Joy, Chief Fire Warden, Washington Forest Fire Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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has been quiet during the month of June, with the devalua- 
tion of the mark a renewed demand for all sorts of round 
and cut timber was to be noticed. “The flight of the mark” 
which uses to set in at every deterioration of our cur- 
rency made the owners of wood stick to their stock, and 
this, connected with an increased demand, made the prices 
go up rapidly. 

It would be a hopeless undertaking to quote prices, as 
they are subject to enormous fluctuations, and as the sales 
are too small to consider their prices as normal. Although 
the prices for round wood at the auctions in the forests 
were high, yet the want of cash at the smaller sawmills 
kept back many would-be buyers from bidding. This scar- 
city of money is felt all the more today as also the banks 
are not so liberal any more in extending credit as they 
were at the beginning of the year. All the factories work- 
ing up wood had to suffer from their prices nearing those 
of the world market and thereby excluding the possibility 
of exportation. Now in the fall of the mark they saw new 
ways for exporting their products and for this reason they 
appeared again on the auctions of wood as buyers. Yet 
the whole situation is so uncertain. Everybody would like 
to know at which point the dollar would become stationary 
and there is no doubt that the stabilization of the mark is 
not only in the interest of Germany but also in that of the 
whole world. This explains the endeavour of the Ameri- 
can and English bankers and politicians; but nothing can 
be achieved without the international loan which on the 
other hand would only be granted if Germany’s payments 
of reparations are reduced to a measure that can be ful- 
filled. This endeavour has so far failed on account of the 


Geo. S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

F. E. Pape, State Forester, Olympia, Wash. 

E. G. English, English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. 

Howard Holland, Noyes & Holland Logging Co., Portland, Ore. 

Frank A. Elliott, State Forester, Salem, Ore. 

A. R. Baker, Hammond Lumber Co., Kerry, Ore. 

Ben. BE. Bush, Idaho State Land Department, Moscow, Idaho. 

A. E. Boorman, Montana Forest Fire Association, Kalispell, Mont. 

James Danaher, Jr., Michigan-California Lumber Co., Camino, Cal. 
Logging Engineering 

W. J. Ryan, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Discussion: 

Wesley Vandercook, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kelso, Wash. 

Fred Madigan, Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 

Henry Thomas, Lumbermen’s Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 

Norman Porteous, Seattle, Wash. 

H. D. Haley, H. D. Haley Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 

C. M. English, Nimpkish Timber Co., Alert Bay, B.C. 


Possibilities for Redwood Reforestation 
David T. Mason, Forest Engineer, Portland, Ore., (Stereopticon). 
Falling and Bucking, Making Two Fallings on Rough Ground 
Discussion: 
Paul E. Freydig, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore. 
Walter L. Stout, Coats-Fordney Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
A. R. Baker, Hammond Lumber Co., Kerry, Ore. 
Peter Connacher, Clarke County Timber Co., Yacolt, Wash. 
Faye Abrams, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 
T. A. Wilson, Wilson, Brady, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
W. A. Erwin, Big Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore. 
Minot E. Davis, Weyerhauser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Goodwin G. Johnson, Capilano Timber Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


Producing Wood Fuel 


: P. A. Wilson, Wilson, Brady, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Discussion: 
H. H. Stoddard, Can Vicente Lumber Co., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
M. D. Gray, Jr., Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Cal. . 


Jas. Danaher, Jr., Michigan-California Lumber Co., Camino, Cal. 


A. F. Coats, Coats Driving & Boom Co., Tillamook, Ore. 
T. R. Greenwood, H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash. 


‘E. A. Sinclair, Glenblair Lumber Co., Glenblair, Cal. 


W. J. Chisholm, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co., Pysht, Wash. 
Jesse Ives, Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 
E. S. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., Portland, Ore. 
Peter Connacher, Clarke County Timber Co., Yacolt, Wash. 
Wednesday, October 25, 6 p.m. 
Y.M.C.A. Welfare Dinner, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Friday, October 27, 6 p.m. 


Annual Logging Congress Banquet, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Toastmaster. 


Saturday Morning, October 28 


Excursion to St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s Camp, Kapowsin, Wash. 


Features: Three high leads, two Lidgerwood Skidders. 


The German as a Propagandist 


opposition of France, which is so violent and so imprudent 
that the opinion prevails that France cares less for the pay- 
ment of the reparations than for the complete economical 
downbreak of Germany, which then would not have to 
be feared as an enemy for a long while. 


Taking all in all, the situation for the German timber 
trade is not favourable at the present time. The building 
activity, in spite of all good will, is hampered by the high 
costs for building, which on acocunt of the recent raise 
of wages, amount to 100-120 times that of pre-war times. 
Most of the building associations cannot complete the build- 
ings already begun on account of the constantly increasing 
overcharges. The sale of building material has become 
stagnant. Wherever any buying is being done, long credits 
are asked for which give the saw-mills no possibility of dis- 
charging their obligations towards the forest-administra- 
tions. From time to time the questions of reparations are 
raised in connections with the negotiations between Rath- 
enau and Loucheur and later on with the Belgian Bemel- 
man, as the timber trade is expecting from them a good 
many sales. Yet the ratification of all these agreements is 
still to be looked for and it seems that especially the French 
take exception against the Bemelman agreement. In this 
it was stipulated that the delivery of goods were only to be 


Germany has evidently lost none of her cunning in fostering 
international favor and goodwill. Her ability in that respect has always 
been of a high calibre and she is today issuing propaganda to create a 
favorable sentiment among the nations of the world. 


A letter comes to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN from a party 
in Berlin who is anxious to use the columns of this paper to. promulgate 
the grievances of his country. He sends us a story of lumbering con- sisi eae 
ditions in Germany and between the lines takes the opportunity of from France that two coal districts in the northern part of 
accomplishing his aim in the matter of propaganda. We publish same France had to be laid still as they had no sale for their 
to show that the German “publicity officials” are not asleep. His con- coal. In spite of this the German delivery of coal has 
tribution is as follows: to be continued under the greatest difficulties, because 
France finds the dealing therewith profitable. The same 
will be the case with the delivery of woods. The experi- 
ences that have been made with the acecpting commission 
were rather deplorable: The Bavarian saw-mills had their 
products carefully prepared and submitted to the commis- 
sion, which, however, went to work with an unheard sever- 
ity. They refused accepting boards with minimal defects 
so that of the quantities submitted only a few lots of the 
very first quality were accepted. Yet the oncditions stip- 
ulated before the delivery did not ask for the best quality 


used for the restoration of the destroyed regions. This 
stipulation evidently has killed the entire agreement. It is 
known that France had asked for large deliveries of coal 
from Germany, because French mines in the war regions 
had to be destroyed by German troops, and on this account 
the French production of coals could not supply the want 
of her industry. Not long ago, however, it was reported 
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The alarming fall of the German mark is brought in 
connection with the murder of the minister, Rathenau. To 
a certain degree that is correct. Yet the murder was not 
the cause, but at most the impetus to the deplorable state 
of the German rate of exchange. It is known that at the 
instance of the German government the Reichbank tried to 
hold the rate of exchange, fluctuating at about 1500 marks 


for one dollar, by disposing of many millions of foreign 
bills of exchange, until they saw the hopelessness of this 
endeavour and let things sail their natural course, which 
was occasioned by the payments of reparations. The effect 
of this deterioration of the mark made itself felt in all 
branches of commerce: Also in the timber trade, which 


by any means, but only for the customary merchandise. 
Until now the delivery of woods to the Entente has been 
very disappointing to the German timber sellers. In many 
cases they had great losses as the merchandice was offered 
to the government at prices at which they can no longer 
be supplied, 
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Lumber Will Always Be of Importance to Govilization 


Lumber experts in their efforts to wake up the people to the 
practical problems of forest devastation before it is too late are 
often met with the easy rejoinder that we are now living in an age 
of iron and steel which is rapidly transforming itself into an age 
of steel and concrete; therefore, why worry?, says ‘“‘America at 


Work.”’ 


At first glance, this position seems to have much to support it. 
The man who travelled by rail twenty-five years ago had wooden 
car sills under him, a wooden floor beneath his feet, and a wooden 
structure forming walls and roof. Today a car consists of a long 
steel truss with a light steel covering, and instead of the beautiful 
mahogany and walnut panelling of the old days, attempts are made 
on many lines to deceive his eye by the graining of paint on metal. 
The buggy was made of wood; the automobile is made largely of 
steel. The farm wagon was made of wood; the modern truck is 
made of steel. The Great Eastern was built of wood; the Olympic 
is built of steel. The workman of a half-century ago labored in 
a wooden shop with wooden floors and wooden sash; the workman 
of today, between concrete walls, stands on a cement floor, looks 
out through a steel sash and up at a cement ceiling or a steel roof. 


All this is very comfortable, very reassuring—and very super- 
ficial. There was never a time in the history of the country when 
it needed its timber as it needs it today. In 1915 the lumber con- 
sumption per capita in the United States was almost exactly the 
same as it was in 1880, notwithstanding the fact that iron, steel, 
cement and other materials had apparently ousted lumber from 
so much of its former field. 


But, says the skeptic, the structures of society are growing 
more and more permanent, while lumber is essentially a material 
suitable for temporary construction. There is a measure of truth 
in this, but its truth does not point where the objector thinks it 
does. In the first-place, lumber ought certainly not to be called a 
perishable material by a civilization which is not yet 150 years old, 
as the timber roofs of European mediaeval buildings so eloquently 
testify. Our own country, too, shows many Colonial houses from 
one to two centuries old, built entirely of wood, that are as strong 
and stable structures as when they received their first coat of paint. 
The historic example of Mount Vernon comes first to mind, followed 
by the house associated with the career of Israel Putnam at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and an imposing procession of others. 


But with this fact goes another. Wherever you are doing work 
of permanent construction, a great deal of temporary construction 
is necessary in order to do it. Wherever an industrial district is 
growing and changing, enormous quantities of timber must be con- 
sumed in the very process of change. Wherever any sort of fab- 
rication is going on, for bracing, sheathing and many other pur- 
poses, it is necessary to use wood. 


We naturally think of the building of houses with their adja- 
cent structures—barns, sheds, garages, granaries and the like—as 
creating the great demand for lumber. This is not true. The 
industrial demand is larger still. 

Take, for instance, the most extreme example of getting on 
without lumber—the construction of a great re-inforced concrete 
building with steel sash and doors. Such a structure requires about 
as much lumber as a building of the same capacity with wooden 
floors. The difference is that in the case of the concrete building, 
the lumber is of a lower grade and is used for the connecting and 
support of the forms in which the concrete is cast, for scaffolding, 
temporary floors, etc., etc. The United Drug Company building 
in the Northwest industrial district of St. Louis required 5,700,000 
feet of lumber; it is a steel and concrete structure with no lumber 
incorporated in it. This is practically the same amount that would 
have been required for ordinary so-called mill construction. 


Nor does wood, like steel, continue to serve in various roles 
until it reaches, not a green, but a dry old age. Half the lumber 
used for concrete forms in a modern building goes to the kindling 
pile without further commercial use. 

The need of wood in a great industrial plant is perennial. A 
crate is wanted here, a heavy case for overseas shipment there. 
Here is need of a temporary floor, yonder, of a temporary roof. 


A shipment is to be placed in a railroad car; here is a string of 
heavy timbers along which machinery is being moved. Yonder are 
racks, and just beyond, bins, put up to hold particular materials 
during the life of a heavy contract. Modern industry is a thing 
exquisitely sensitive to the progress of the human mind. In the 
shops of St. Louis and Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh, the practice 
is not the same today as it was last month or last year. New pro- 
cesses are being originated, new arrangements of floor space tested 
out, new appliances installed; and none of this change can be made 
without wood under the saw and the hammer, the bit and the adz. 


A time of industrial depression, even though home building 
be going on, is a time of depression in the lumber industry. The 
economy and efficiency of an industry is vitally affected by the abil- 
ity to secure lumber of good quality and moderate cost. Take as 
an illustration, St. Louis. It is not enough to point out to citizens 
that it lies in the heart of the continent just on the edge of the 
great Illinois coal field, with iron to the north, lead to the south, 
and zinc to the west. The fact of its nearness to the northern 
rim of the great Southern forest is of like importance in its indus- 
trial history. 


We see no reason to anticipate that the time will ever come 
when lumber will be of less importance to civilization than it is 
today. In a symbolic as well as a literal sense, civilization travels 
on a wooden pavement.: 


THE DISCIPLINED MAN IN BUSINESS 


To keep ourselves within bonds is one of the hardest and most 
difficult tasks of life to accomplish. 


Discipline is a strict and seemingly hard word, but no harder 
than the actual carrying out into practice its own interpretation. 


Discipline does not destroy initiative, it assists in leading the 
results of initiative into straighter and sounder channels. 


In these days of stress and strain, with the world moving at a 
swift pace, there is greater demand for discipline than ever before. 


Individual discipline is necessary to counteract the dangers of 
being carried away in the maelstrom of hustle and bustle, and 
re-acts favorably in the stability and steadiness of the individual 
who endeavors to practice it. 


Discipline should come from the heart, it should be innate in 
each one of us and should be used willingly. With the willing 
spirit; with the consistent aid of character and equipping ourselves 
with righteous ideals, we bring about the real, true disciplined man. 
To force a “Discipline of Restraint’? should not be necessary, and is 
not the best form of discipline. It is not lasting. It lacks real 
merit. 


Discipline in the child’s life has to be taught. In the tender 
years of a child’s life, long and persistent training is necessary to see 
that the right and proper ideas are implanted in that child’s mind 
and heart. Given that training, the child grows up with a powerful 
asset to help face the battles of life. 


We must be subservient to those in authority, and we must be 
subject ourselves to the sterling principles of life. 


We must willingly censure ourselves and accept censure for 
the wrongs we do, and we must do it with the right attitude of mind. 


The disciplined man in the business office, in the factory, 
in commercial life or in any of life’s pursuits will produce greater 
results, be much more efficient, will attain to higher things, and, 
above all, will be the supporter of a higher standard of morals and . 
morality, thereby becoming a valued and respected citizen of the 
community in which he lives. 


Finally, the community at large, the business, the school, the 
home, and the church, are greatly helped and assisted by the prac- 
tice of individual discipline resulting in unity of purpose, unity in 
result. 
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Layout of a Woodworking. Plant from a Safety 
and Efficiency Standpoint 


One Handling of Lumber in Storage Yard, Kilns, Dry Storage and Cut-off-Saws---More Substan- 
tial and Better Arranged Buildings--Machines Properly Selected and Located---Safety 
Features in the Power Transmission---Exhaust System and Other Adjuncts 


By Burritt A. Parks 


So much has been written of late concerning safety and efficiency 
in manufaciuring institutions that it would be presumptuous on my part 
to a.sume to advance any new principles or ideas along these lines. It 
may be of some value, however, to place emphasis on the interrelation 
between safety and efficiency in laying out a woodworking plant. 


The woodworking industry, as is well known, is one of the oldes* 
in existence, and yet in many ways it has been slow in development 
and loath to adopt new principles of manufacturing. The principal 
causes of this condition are that many of the men in the industry are of 
the pioneer type who have grown up in the trade and are to a certain 
extent satisfied with conditions as they exist and also because technically 
trained men in the executive positions are few and far between. The 
development of practically all modern industries to their present states 
of efficiency has been largely due to the technically trained engineer 
and it is only in recent years that the engineer’s influence has been felt 
in the industry. 

Accidents Have Demoralizing Effect. 

The majority of woodworking plant executives do not fully appre- 
ciate the intimate relation existing between safety and efficiency in the 
designing of their plants or the production of their product. It may be 
stated as a maximum that what is done to promote safety for the 
employee or plant will also increase efficiency. Accidents cannot help 
but have a demoralizing effect upon the employees, depending in amount 
upon the seriousness of the accidents, their frequency, and the extent to 
which the employees learn of accidents throughout the plant. 


The attitude of the management is always reflected throughout the 
organization and a management which is indifferent to the adoption of 
safety measures and the promotion of accident prevention may expect a 
smaller production per man, a greater spoilage of materials, a greater 
labor turnover, increaced overhead, and a general lack of esprit de corps 
on the part of all employees, on which a maximum of production and 
efficiency in manufacturing so much depends. 


Safety promotion, as I take it, not only considers the prevention of 
accidents to employees, but also takes cognizance of the prevention of 
accident or loss to plant and equipment. We may, therefore, apply the 
principles of safety and efficiency from the lumber yard right through 
to the shipping room. 


Much thought may well be expended on the layout of a lumber yard, 
although in many cases I am inclined to believe it receives the least 
attention of any part of the plant. A proper arrangement of sidings, 
storage yards, dry kilns, routing of lumber into the plant, fire protec- 
tion, etc., will pay excellent dividends on the study and expense involved 
in obtaining the best solution of the problem that the site will permit. 
In the first place, economy in purchasing will dictate the size of the 
lumber storage facilities, which should probably hold a year’s supply. 
This will allow of taking advantage of market conditions and avoid 
delays incident to transportation difficulties. To my mind the ideal 
storage yard should be equipped throughout with industrial trackage laid 
parallel with the receiving siding. With this arrangement lumber is 
unloaded and sorted directly onto small lumber trucks on “bunks” 
and then by means of properly located transfer tracks the truck loads 
are placed in the storage ready to be taken to the dry kilns. 


Placing the Dry Kilns 
The dry kilns should be placed in a battery as to be readily served 
by the same system of transfer trucks that serve the storage yard. A 
dry storage shed of ample capacity, also equipped with trackage, will 
allow for an accumulation of dry material and thus avoid delays in re- 
ceiving lumber at the cut-off saws. 


_ The same system of transfer tracks that serves the storage yard, 
kilns, and dry storage may be advantageously extended to the cut-off 
saws, where there should be provided hydraulic or screw operated lum- 
ber lifts. 


It will be apparent that the arrangement of storage yard, kilns, 
dry storage, and cut-off saws outlined above will necessitate but one 
handling of the lumber from the railroad car until placed on the table 


of the cut-off saw. The efficiency in handling lumber and the de- 
crease in opportunities for accident in this part of the plant is self- 
evident. This arrangement has the further decided advantage in that 
in case of fire in the storage yard the truck loads of lumber may be 
quickly moved, partially isolating the fire and allowing for access to same 
by whatever firt fighting methods are available. 


If the lumber storage yard is not equipped with trackage the height 
of lumber piles should be limited to 18 or 20 feet with spaces between 
as ample as possible for ease in handling lumber to and from the piles © 
and for access of fire fighting equipment in case of fire. 


The receiving and handling of lumber should probably be given the ~ 
greatest thought in providing transportation facilities to and from the 


plant, yet railroad sidings to the power plant for the delivery of ma- 


chinery and coal, and to the shipping room for shipping the finished 
product, should receive careful consideration, keeping in mind that 
sidings to the lumber storage, power plant, and shipping room should 


have separate access to. the main tracks, if possible, so that switching 


may be done on any siding without it being necessary to disturb © 
the cars on any other. 


Buildings Designed for Their Intended Purpose 


The type of buildings for any manufacturing plant should be care- 
fully chosen to suit the purposes for which they are intended. 
past the purpose of a manufacturing building seemed to be little else 
than that of keeping out the weather and supporting the machinery ~ 
end equipment ins:de. The modern manufacturing building must comply — 
with several more requirements than those mentioned. A building 
should not only keep out the weather but should let in plenty of light 
and ventilation; it should not only just support the loads required of it, — 
but should do so with a proper margin of safety and as great an ab- 
sence of vibration as possible; it should not only provide space for ma- 
chinery, but should also provide ample space around machinery, with 


generous aisleways, in that greater efficiency in movement of materials 


and safety to employees will result; and, in short, it should be designed 


in advance for the work to be done—not simply built and then an attempt 


made to crowd in more machinery and equipment than the building will — 
properly accommodate. § 


In order to comply with the above requirements, the building should 
be so designed that the glass area is a maximum with windows extend- 
ing to the ceilings. Also to insure proper daylighting in the center, a 
building of the multi-storied type should not be over 50 to 60 feet wide. 


It has been shown many times that excessive vibration not only 
causes rapid depreciation of machinery but also interferes materially — 
with the quantity and quality of the product. Therefore, a building 
should be designed not only with considerations of strength in mind, — 
but also rigidity and absence of deflection. If shafting and pulleys — 
are used to transmit power, the floor structure should be laid out with 
this end in view, providing ample head room and substantial supporting 
members for shaft hangers and bearings. 


Of the types of construction in use, the reinforced concrete build- 
ing probably best complies with the above requirements of a good build- 
ing, although a properly designed slow burning mill type makes a very 
satisfactory building and has one advantage over the reinforced con- 
crete, in that machinery, shafting and equipment are more easily in- 
stalled and alterations to machinery arrangement made. 


Important Points of Machinery Layout 

Much has been written concerning the layout of machinery in a _ 
woodworking plant to obtain efficient production and prevent acci- — 
dents, consequently it will probably only be desirable at this time to 
emphasize some of the more important points to be kept in mind. 
In the first place machinery should be carefully chosen for the work — 
which it is desired to perform. Some machines are suitable for per- — 
forming various operations, but wherever possible machines should be 
chosen for specific operations as it is often difficult to. locate a machine 
performing several operations so as to obtain an efficient and orderly 
flow of material through the plant. It is also bad practice from a 
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safety standpoint, as it is difficult if not impossible to design guards 
suitable for all the operations of which a machine is capable and if 
var:ous guards are supplied suiting these various operations they must 
necessarily be of a temporary nature and are likely to be removed and 
not used. 


It has also been my observation that machines which are provided 
with efficient guards by the manufacturers are more desirable than ma- 
chines which have to have guards built by the purchaser. Home-made 
guards are frequently unsubstantial and do not entirely serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. Chain drive and gear guards in par- 
ticular should be installed by the manufacturer, for they should prefer- 
ably enclose the gear or chain drive completely. Such a guard not 
only serves to protect the workman but also materially affects the life 
of the machine by keeping dust and dirt from the bearings and other 
moving parts. 


The Value of a Routing Chart 


In laying out the machinery in a new machine room or re-arrang- 
ing it in an old room, with the end in view of obtaining the most 
efticient layout, a routing chart should be drawn up. This routing 
chart should list each separaie part entering into the finished product 
with the proposed volume of manufacture per unit of time. Such a 
routing chart giving the sequence of operations will establish in a gen- 
eral way the sequence or arrangement of the various tools and machines 
throughout the department. 


A paper templet, to scale should be made of each article of equip- 
ment, such as all machines, tools, benches, racks, etc. Each templet 
should indicate the name of the machine or operation, the path of the 
product through the machine, the point of application of power, position 
of operator, and position of helper, if any. A floor plan of the ma- 
chine room to the same scale as the templets should be prepared and 
then the templets placed on this plan and moved about and located in 
accordance with the routing chart until the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is found, the marks on the templets allowing the machines to be 
set in proper relation to flow of product, power supply, lighting, etc. 


Power Transmission 


After an arrangement of the equipment has been completed a care- 
ful study should be made of how the product is to be transported from 
machine to machine, making ample provision for aisleways and location 
of trucks at machines to allow of efficient handling of material in and 
out of machines. Consideration should also be given to the necessity 
of providing spaces for accumulation of material between machines 
where the speed of handling varies. 


The next important problem in laying out a machine room is to de- 
cide on the method of transmitting power to the various machines. 
There are in general two methods of driving machinery—shafting, pul- 
leys, and belting, and the electric drive. The electric drive may be fur- 
ther divided into two classes—-the group drive and the individual drive. 
The decision as to which type of drive to use is dependent on several 
factors. In large plants with widely distributed machine rooms the 
electric individual or group drive is practically the only means of trans- 
mitting power efficiently and economically. In small and moderate 
‘sized plants the most efficient method of transmitting power is undoubt- 
edly by means of line shafting, pulley and belts. 


The transmission of power is one of the few features of a plant 
where safety and efficiency may seem to some antagonistic. 


Electric transmission, properly designed and installed, is undoubt- 


edly preferable from a safety standpoint to a multitude of pulleys and 


belts and possibly if proper statistics were available it could be shown 
that electric drive was the most efficient from the standpoint of cast 
when taking into consideration the fewer accidents resulting from the 
electric drive than from line shaft drive. 


In any event the decision as to the proper method of transmitting 
power in any plant must be made upon a proper consideration of the 
various factors involved, the utmost safety and efficiency being kept in 
mind at all times. If line shaft drive be the final decision, it goes 
without saying that every means should be adopted for preventing ac- 
cidents such as providing proper guards for belts and pulleys; using 
safety type set screws; cutting off projecting keys ; covering up unused 
sections of keyways; and covering up or otherwise guarding all revolv- 
ing parts which otherwise are likely to catch a man's clothing. 


Another feature which will add materially to the safety of a line 
shaft installation is an automatic stop valve on the engine with electric 
tripping device. By locating push button stations frequently throughout 
the plant, the engine and consequently all machinery may be stopped at 
4a moment’s notice and many accidents which would otherwise prove 
serious to both mén and machinery be “nipped in the bud.” 
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Safety in Electrical Installations 


While, as pointed out above, the electrical transmission of power, 
when properly designed and installed, is better from the safety stand- 
point than line shaft drive, yet if poorly installed it may be more of a 
menace than pulleys and belting. In the first place all electric wiring 
in a woodworking plant should be installed in rigid metallic conduit. 
Open wiring is always dangerous to boih men and plant and particularly 
so when inflammable dust may so easily be ignited by sparks. All 
motors of the direct current or slip ring alternating current type 
should be of the enclosed pattern in order to avoid danger from fire 
caused by sparks from the brushes. The squirrel cage induction motor 
may well be enclosed also to keep out accumulations of dust and dirt 
from the windings although the danger from sparks is not so prevalent as 
with the types above mentioned. 


The motor starting equipment should also receive thoughtful study 
and all types of open switches and starters with exposed live parts 
avoided as one would the plague. Such equipment is a constant menace 
to both plant and men and should not be tolerated in this day and age. 


Motors, unless connected direct to the machines which they drive, 
should be located overhead on suitable brackets or platforms and the 
platforms should be large enough in all cases so as to provide ample room 
for the repair man. Motor compensators or starters should be of the 
remote push button control type and should be located on the platform 
with the motor. This places them in a position where they cannot easily 
be tampered with and the only part of the equipment with which the 
workmen is concerned is the push button control station near his ma- 
chine. Where group driving of machines is used it is advisable to use 
two or more push button control stations so that the motor for driving 
each group of machines may be started or stopped from several different 
points. 

The remote push button control starter is not only absolutely safe 
from the standpoint of the operator, but it also effects economies in the 
consumption of current for a workman has but to touch the “start” or 
“stop” button, as the case may be, instead of operating a clumsy com- 
pensator, or open switch, which he will avoid using as much as possible. 


._The Exhaust System 


One of the important adjuncts to a woodworking plant is the ex- 
haust system for the removal of shavings and sawdust from the various 
machines. If well designed it will pay large dividends in promoting the 
safety and comfort of employees, increasing production and making 
available for fuel a waste product that would otherwise be difficult and 
expensive to dispose of. Woodworking machinery produces large quan- 
tities of shavings and sawdust and if it is not removed as soon as it is 
made it soon accumulates on the machine, adding to the discomfort of, 
if not chance of accident to, the operator and necessitating frequent 
stops to clear away the refuse. 


This refuse also forms a valuable fuel and if not delivered to the 
boilers by an efficient exhaust system it could not be fired in the furnaces 
without a great amount of labor being necessary to collect it and deliver 
it to the boiler room. 


The exhaust should be carefully designed and installed and should 
fulfill the following requirements : 


1. It should handle both light and heavy refuse satisfactorily. 


2. The hoods should be designed where possible to ako act as 
guards. 


3. Hoods and piping should be laid out so as not to interfere with 
the operation of the machine, access to working parts, or obstruct the 
room. 


4. It should be laid out to avoid danger of clogging and should 
have frequent clean-out openings through which to clear the system in 
case of clogging. 

5. The exhauster should be selected striking the proper balance | 
between first coat, power consumption, and power cost. 


6. The separator should be ample in capacity so as to obtain effi- 
cient separation of the dust and deliver the refuse to the furnace with 
a minimum of excess air. 


The advantages, in fact, necessity of a good exhaust system are 
generally so well understood that it does not seem necessary to more than 
mention the salient features here. 


Better Illumination is Needed 


Artificial illumination has been given very little thought and study 
in the majority of woodworking plants which I have observed. In a 
large plant which I visited recently they were still using gas lights in 
one of the machine rooms, although the remainder of the plant is lighted 
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with electricity. It hardly seems necessary to state that gas lighting has 
no place in woodworking plant, particularly where electricity is available. 


Even where plants are lighted with electricity the prevalent sys- 
tem, if system it can be called, consists of a drop cord and bare lamp 
over each machine or bench with a few thrown in for general illumina- 
tion. Good illumination will add so tremendously to the safety and effi- 
ciency of a manufacturing plant that arguments in its favor seem al- 
most superfluous. “Spotted” fixtures over machines are often advisable 
but at the same time the general illumination ought to be sufficiently 
brilliant so that men can see to get around without stumbling over ob- 
jects on the floor and so that production may be maintained with arti- 
ficial illumination at the same rate as with daylight. There are many 
efficient lighting fixtures and reflectors, at reasonable cost, on the market 
today and a well laid out lighting system augmented by ceilings and 
walls painted a light color will pay dividends in increased production 
and decreased accidents, which will surprise any executive still adhering 
to antiquated methods. 


Other features adding materially to the safety and efficiency of the 
plant, such as adequate fire protection, proper heating and ventilating, 
satisfactory elevating and conveying machinery suited to the needs of 
the plant, etc., might be dwelt on at length but can hardly be treated 
with the brief scope of this paper. In closing I wish to once more 
remind my hearers that as a general proposition whatever is done to 
promote the efficiency of a manufacturing plant will likewise promote 
the safety of the employees and any measures to promote safety will 
bring substantial returns in increased efficiency. 


False Creek Lumber Company’s Mill 
Destroyed by Fire 


Large Vancouver Sawmill Completely Wiped Out—Present 
Plans Are to Rebuild—Estimated Loss of $225,000. 


Damage estimated at $225,000 was caused on October 15th by a 
spectacular fire of unascertained origin, which wiped out the huge plant 
of the Falce Creek Lumber Company Limited at Sixth Avenue and Oak 
Street. Officials of the company state that the loss is partially covered 
by insurance and that the plant will probably be rebuilt. 


The fire broke out about 9 o’clock and is believed to have had its 
origin in one of the two large dry kilns of the plant, but this could not 
be definitely ascertained for the blaze had spread to adjoining buildings 
before an alarm was turned in. Police say that the alarm box at the 
mill did not work and that there was considerable delay in getting a 
telephone message through. An alarm was turned in from another street 
alarm box. 


The fire had assumed such magnitude that a general alarm was 
turned in and all firemen, both on and off duty responded until practically 
the entire city force was engaged in battling with the blaze. Fire Chief 
j. H. Carlisle directed operations. 


High Grade Lumber Burns 


From the dry kilns the fire spread to the huge dry-house, where 
about a million feet of picked lumber was stored, and to the mill proper. 
These buildings and the mill machinery are a total loss, company officials 
say. The dry kilns were also filled with high-grade lumber, which was 
destroyed. 


Other Plants Saved 


Only the most strenuous efforts on the part of the firefighters pre- 
vented the fire spreading to the plant of the Chew Lumber Company, on 
the east of the doomed mill, and to the Cedar Cove Lumber Company’s 
plant on the west. The firemen also saved a large quantity of lumber 
piled in the yards at the west of the mill. 


Attracts Huge Crowd 


The fire was one of the most spectacular seen in Vancouver since the 
plant of the B. C. Fir and Cedar Company, in the same vicinity, was 
wiped out about two years ago and a huge crowd gathered. The fire- 
men risked their lives repeatedly, but there were no reports of injuries. 
Kearney’s ambulance responded to the call as they do in all cases of 
general alarm and stood by in case of need. ‘ 


Reflection Seen Afar 


Despite the heavy fog the lurid glare of the fire and the gigantic 
flames could be seen for miles and from the time, shortly after 9 o’clock, 
when two huge pillars of fire rose simultaneously from opposite ends of 
the doomed mill, the steady flow of spectators to the scene never. ceased 
until midnight. Many automobiles bore spectators from New Westmin- 
ster, Lulu.Island and Point Grey, who had noted the glare of the fire 
and imagined that a good part of the city was in flames. 
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Police handled the crown in an efficient manner and no doubt pre- 
vented many of the too-daring from being injured through venturing into 
the mazes of the burning mill and from falling high tension wires, which 
had been burned through by the flames. 


Residents Get Scare. 


So fiercely did the fire rage that many residents on Sixth avenue 
feared for the safety of their homes and the street was piled with fur- 
niture and household goods removed for safety. 


Flames leaping high in the air and casting a lurid glow on the fog 
that hung over the city at the time attracted thousands of spectators 
and police reserves were rushed from headquarters to handle the crowd 
and to regulate the steady flow of automobiles to the scene. 


Burned All Through Night 


At 11 o’clock the firemen had ensured the safety of other mills and 
buildings in the locality, but the large lumber piles in the stock sheds 
and the ruins of the mill plant burned fiercely throughout the night and 
kept squads of firemen and numerous hose lines busy. All that remains 
are the still smouldering ruins of the buildings and fire-twisted ma- 
chinery. 

Manager's Statement. 


Charles Carnwath, manager of the plant, said: “Our plant had a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet of lumber daily and it was valued at about 
$150,000. 

“In the dryshed, which had a capacity of 1,000,000 feet, was a 
stock of the best grade lumber and this with other stock lost in the~ 
kilns and yards will probably total $75,000. 

“We will not be sure of our exact loss, however, until we make a 
complete check of everything. The loss is partially covered by insur- 
ance, but I am not sure of the amount carried at present. The plant 
will probably be rebuilt.” 

The plant of the False Creek Lumber Co., Ltd., of which John 
Menzies, 885 Seventh avenue west, is president, and Thomas Lamb, 2153 
Eighth Avenue West, vice-president, was erected 14 years ago, being in 
continuous operation ever since and this is its first fire. The plant em- 
ployed a force of 100 men. 


FORMER SECRETARY SHINGLE ASSOCIATION DEAD 


_ Mr. Frank L. Nash, former secretary of the B. C. Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Asosciation, died at the General Hospital, Vancouver, on 
October 10th, after being taken suddenly ill on the street. He did not 
regain consciousness. 


MR. FRANK L. NASH 


Former Secretary of B. C. Shingle Manufacturers’ Association 


Mr. Nash was until two years ago secretary of the B. C. Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, and was well known in the lumber industry 
of this province. Since resigning from the Association, he had been 
in the wholesale lumber and shingle business. Coming from Seattle, 
he was first associated with Timms Phillips Co. Limited. He was 
a native of Wisconsin and is survived by a wife. 
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How Lumber Stackers Save Space and Labor 
} in the Mill Yard 


Cost of Haulage is Lessened, Breakage of Lumber Reduced, and Drying Facilitated—Machine Reduces Out- 

lay for Unpiling and is Economical to Operate—What Users of the Equipment Think of Its Operation— 

Saving Effected in Roofing Lumber and Foundation Timber—Stacker is Easily Moved and Does Not Obstruct 
Alleys—Use of Them Expanding in Leading Lumber Organizations. 


Outside of the economic consideration of taking the best care of 
the stock, a well-kept lumber yard is a big advertisement and good invest- 
ment to any producer, large or small. Many firms have only a certain 
amount of piling ground and have to make the best available use of it 
and, perhaps, labor is scarce, indifferent or too exacting. 


Any means, that will-help to overcome this disability of the human 
or property element should be welcomed by the shrewd producer. By 
the erection of skyscrapers in our modern cities—buildings that seem 
by their very altitude to rift the atmosphere—residents are reminded 
that aerial area is advantageous and access- 
ible. Ground rentals and ground space are 
increasing in value all the while, but in 
higher levels there is no such barrier or 
handicap. 


Much has been said on different occasions 
concerning how lumber should be piled; how 
the alleys of the yard should be laid out; the 
proper foundations put in for the piles, etc. 
The greatest opportunity in the sawmill plant 
to display order, organization and efficiency 
lies in the upkeep and arrangement of the 
lumber yard. It is a well-known fact that an 
attractive lumber yard, regardless of the ex- 
tent of the stock, betokens a high standard of 
efficiency and a fine working spirit through 
the plant. Those firms operating air-season- 
ing yards may well be judged in the subtle 
points of good management by the care given 
their products of manufacture. | 


The use of lumber stackers or mechanical 
pilers is growing but it is only of recent years 
(hat these have been seen in Canada. How 
do big operators look upon the work and 
worth of these “human jackers and pilers?” 
A manufacturers says: “We made use during 
the war of two stackers that would pile lum- 
ber 40 feet high. With the scarcity of labor 
and the difficulties of shipping, it became nec- 
e.sary for us to economize in men and also 
pile our lumber as high as possible. We found 
these pilers capable of overcoming both these 
difficulties and used them to good advantage. 
The lumber is brought down from the top of 
the pile by reversing the machines which are 
electrically driven. During the last years of 
the European strife we had to get outside 
yards in which to pile our lumber and_ to 
bring the lumber in trucks to these points. 
We found the use of pilers a most economical 
way in handling it, and any yard that is 
cramped for space will find machines of this 
kind very handy.” 


Another concern which makes use of mechanical piling equipment, 
the cost of which ranges from $1,000 to $1,500, say,—‘‘We have three 
Stackers in operation. We might say that were they to pile 4-inch lumber 
the capacity would be 50,000 feet per day; on 6-inch lumber 65,000 
feet and on 8, 10 and 12-inch lumber, 100,000 feet. It takes four men 
to operate the stackers, two at the bottom of the stacker and two at the 
top, taking off the lumber and piling it. The stackers are elevated by a 
small motor and put the lumber thirty feet in the air with an ease that 
is very satisfactory. 

“One of the great advantages in using them,” says the assistant 
general-manager of a Northern Ontario organization, “is that consider- 
able piling space is saved by putting the lumber up high. It dries better 
and there is less breakage than when it is handled by hand. The opera- 
tion of taking the lumber down can be handled in a similar way by 
reversing the stacker. We do not, however, make any use of this. 


Lumber Stackers at Work in Mill Yard 


When we take the lumber down, it is dropped on its end and very little, 
if any breakage occurs.” 

The accompanying view in the WESTERN LUMBERMAN shows 
the stacker at work and give some indication of how the stackers are 
operated and the height to which the piles of lumber are built. 

The company add that in their opinion there is no special vantage 
to small concerns in having these stackers, particularly if plenty of piling 
space is available. Their great advantage consists in saving space by 
putting the lumber up high in the air and reducing the cost of hauling. 
The higher it goes in the air, the shorter the 
distance to haul it, and the stackers save a 
great deal in the breakage of lumber. This ts 
not so much the case in the better grades but 
in the poorer grades where handling the pro- 
duct causes more or less breakage, this is 
overcome by the uce of stackers. 


“Tn connection with our sorter we have 288 
spaces into which different lengths, widths 
and grades can be sorted. The stock boards 
and dimension No. 1, 2 and 3 are sorted and 
piled by widths and lengths, that is, they are 
sorted as to widths and lengths. On No. 4 
and No. 5 boards—these are piled as to 
lengths and mixed widths. All the 4, 6 and 8 
ft. is piled separately. The 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 is 
piled 4 inches and wider, 10 feet and longer,” 
concludes the manager. 


Reducing Piling Costs to Minimum 


Ocher examples might be furnished of how 
representative firms regard mechanical eleva- 
tors in lumber stacking for air-seasoning at 
the sawmill. For instance, another concern 
recently declared their device saved, at least, 
50 per cent on labor and from 75 to 100 per 
cent on yard space. “Our machine,” they 
add, “is fitted with electric or gas motor for 
power and will also save an average of 263 
feet of roofing lumber as well as saving about 
386 feet of foundation timber to every 30 ft. 
pile of lumber. With the machine there is no 
breakage in piling or unpiling and it will also 
save an average of 50 per cent of warpage. 
The speed is one revolution every 56 seconds, 
or 12 boards to the revolution, making an 
average of 6,000 ft. per hour. The piler will 
handle as much lumber as the workmen can 
lift off of it. 


“The machine is easily moved, the working 
crew being able to move it without difficulty 
anywhere in the ward as it only weighs about 
one ten. It requires very little alley space 
as it is but 5 ft. 2 in. wide over all. The cost of operating the stacker is 
about one dollar per day, and the life of the machine we claim to be 
about six years. It has all the safety devices required, and is equipped 
with an automatic trip which stops the machine should the operator fail 
to take off the load when it reaches the required height of the pile. - 


How the Stacker is Operated 


“The storage of lumber for air-drying is increasing, and we believe 
our machine can be operated at low cost for fuel or power. It is 
possible also with it to double the piling capacity of the yard without 
increasing the space. The saving in roof boards alone will pay for the 
machine in medium or large yards. Doubling of the height of the piles 
reduces the percentage of warped or otherwise damaged lumber. The 
higher the pile the greater the draft through the pile and the quicker it 
dries. This is especially true when the pile is built with a chimney in the 
centre. High piling reduces the distance of travel in the alleys, saving 
the time of men, tractors and trucks.” : 
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In regard to the operation of the machine, it is pointed out that the 
loading table extends on both ends of the machine so that the lumber can 
be loaded from either end. It is carried up on dogs attached to endless 
chains. It is equipped with automatic trips which can, if desired, be 
adjusted to stop the lumber at any height and a safety trip at the top of 
the tower which will stop the machine and absolutely prevent any lumber 
from going over the top. There is no risk or danger in its operation. 
The machine takes up only 5 feet of the alley and the advantage of 
feeding from the end is readily seen as neither the lumber nor the 
machine obstructs the alley. Two men can easily move it anywhere in 
the yard. 


When taking down the piles the motor is simply reversed. Two 
rollers are easily attached to the towers near the bottom, one slightly 
higher than the other. The lumber comes down until it reaches these 
rollers which roll it toward either end enabling the man on the ground to 
handle it easily. The machine greatly reduces the cost of unpiling, 
especially in taking down the upper half of the pile.” 


The Advantages in the Aggregate 


It may be said in summing up, that the chief claims made by most 
manufacturers of these devices are the cutting of piling costs in half, 
reduction of the unpiling costs and doubling the storage capacity in the 
yard without increasing ground space. It is also contended that lumber- 
lifting equipment saves the expense of building more foundations, reduces 
the lors in boards and quickens the drying of stock through high piling. 


Of great importance in any lumber yard, whether the location is an 
ideal one or not, is the pile foundation. Adequate pile foundations, 
embodying the permanent elements of plant fixtures, can scarcely be 
secured without resort to concrete blocks. The size of the foundation 
block and the number properly supporting any one,pile are determined 
largely by experience, but the elements affecting the consideration are 
dimensions and species of the stock for piling, the height of the pile or 
quantity to pile, involving the subject of hand-piling from ground level, 
mechanical stacking or the elevated tram arrangement and the character 
of the ground upon which the pile rests. The points are variables, largely 
depending upon individual practice and conditions at particular mill 
locations. 


Service Is in How You Look at It 


The retail merchant, particularly in the smaller towns, often envies 
his brother merchant of the cities and thinks that if he were only 
located in a place where there were crowds of people he could easily 
work up dozens of bright, novel plans whereby these hundreds of 
prospective buyers would be drawn to his store. 


In many respects, however, the small town merchant is in a better 
position to serve the people of his community than is the city dealer. 
He is more closely in touch with his trade; knows more of’ their likes 
and dislikes; their peculiarities and their buying power than would be 
the case with any city merchant. 


Thus he is closer to his trade. It is a case of service that is not 
only considered from the viewpoint of the merchant himself, but also 
from the angle of the customer. This applies particularly in the selling 
of building materials. A dealer is, or should be, competent and willing 
to advise his customers upon the technical points of whatever construc- 
tion they may be considering. Most people have a vague idea of just 
how a certain house or barn plan would suit them best but they do not 
know the details of erecting it. Their ideas may prove impractical or 
too expensive in material or labor, or both, so they would more than 
appreciate the expert advice and assistance of the dealer. 


This is a service that is all the more profitable because it is un- 
usual, and by its nature would create and maintain business relations of 
a satisfactory nature. 


Every lumber dealer considers service as a part of his business 
equipment, and according to the way he serves his trade so does he 
profit, but never forget there are two kinds of service—two kinds or 
none at all. These are what the retailer considers as service, and what 
the customer considers as service. 


The first merchant to deliver goods to a customer’s home rendered 
a service that the customer was quick to acknowledge. Now that every 
store gives free delivery of purchases, and so it is the expected thing, 
few customers pay the slightest attention to it—except when delivery 
is late. 

It is a whole lot easier for the lumber dealer in the small town to 
put the personal touch with each transaction than it is for the city dealer 
for the one is thrown into far more intimate relation with the people 


of the vicinity than is possible in the case of an establishment in a 
large city. 
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Injuring the West 


The mere mention of a moratorium for Saskatchewan as being a 
possibility is a case of Premier Dunning working a direct injury, not 
only to his own province, but to the entire west. In even hinting 
at a moratorium he not only hurts the farmers, whose welfare he has 
at heart, but he is damaging the credit standing of the country at a 
time when we most need to have our standing unimpaired. 


For any ordinary man to spread the rumour that a portion of the 
West is in such financial shape to require a moratorium would be bad 
enough, but for the Premier of a province to do the same thing is in~ 
the nature of a calamity. 


A moratorium would be a blow to Saskatchewan from which it 
would not recover for years, and to threaten it is almost as dangerous | 
as to introduce it. 


Everyone appreciates the position of the farmers, particularly those | 
who have suffered crop failures for several successive seasons, and 
sympathizes with them. They are quite entitled to hold some reserve 
out of the proceeds of this year’s crops to give them confidence in going 
on next year. It is unfair to try to force them to pay all the obligations 
incurred in two or three years of bad crops out of the first good one. — 
Most of the farmers’ creditors appreciate this, and are acting accordingly 
in their collections. ; 


If the moratorium talk is taken seriously it will naturally react in 
creditors speeding up collections to the limit in the effort to get theirs — 
while the getting remained possible. It damages also the position of the 
farmer in relation to future financing. What mortgage company or 
bank is going to make loans in a province where, as soon as obligations 
fall due, a moratorium is threatened ? 


If a moratorium is a possibility for the farmer why not one for 
the retailer. He finances the grain grower year after year, and to do 
so is obliged to incur obligations of his own. He would much prefer 
to be able to show a clean sheet but conditions do not permit. Is it any 
wonder then that the retail dealer in all lines is obliged to look for 
prompt payment of what is due him from the people he has financed. __ 


His own credit standing rests entirely upon his ability to meet his 
obligations when due. Failing to collect his own outstandings he cannot 
meet his obligations. His creditors press for collections. Must the 
retailer then not follow the same plan as a matter of self preservation? 


An over-anxious creditor cannot well put a farmer out of business — 
by pushing collections, though he can embarrass him considerably for 
neither banks nor implement houses want land—they wish to keep their 
loans in good standing and well secured. ; 

But a creditor can, and often does, put a retailer out of business if 
he thinks his account is in danger of not being paid. ; 

Collections are of primary importance now to every retail dealer 
and while not trying to adversely affect his customers, he must be pre- 
pared to protect his interests in spite of moratorium talk. 
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Always Be a Booster 


Any village, town, city or country is only as big and as prosperous 
as the people living there choose to make it. Here in Canada we were 
noted as being boosters, and truly we have something to boost about, but. 
of late, many of us are slowing down, we are not boosting, instead there 
is a tendency to knock. This is not getting us anywhere. Nor can we 
lcok for newcomers to make Canada their permanent home if we who live 
here are discontented and throw the spotlight upon the worst features of 
our country or town. 


Be a booster for Canada, when you write to a friend add a paragraph - 
to your letter that will help to sell your town, your district, the Dominion 
as a whole. Tell of the wonderful pessibilities of the country where a 
man’s success hinges solely upon his own efforts; tell of the 1922 crop, 
giving the largest yield in the history of the West. Give the facts about 
your town or province, its water power, its timber, its rich farm lands. — 
Set the good features forward, and don’t knock. . 

You have helped to make Canada what it is—it is your chosen home _ 
—help to sell it. 


The success and prosperity of each citizen is dependent upon the } 
success of the whole. 


Everyone of us must get an occasional opportunity to put in a 
good word for the Dominion and when you seize that opportunity you — 
are buying a little insurance for your own progress and happiness. 

Be a booster for Canada, first, last and all the time. a 

We are doing it in season and out of season. We believe that 


Canada is the greatest country on God’s green earth, and we lose no 
opportunity of telling others about it. 
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How to Eliminate Loss in Piling of Lumber 


Such Defects as Warping, Checking, Decay 


Largely Overcome by Common 


The art of piling lumber is one which too little attention is directed. 
We all admire well-kept admirably arranged yards where the piles are 
well assorted and lumber stacks are straight as an arrow, the aisles clean 
and unimpeded, and everything betokens method and arrangement. 


There have appeared from time to time in the WESTERN LUM- 
BERMAN articles dealing with lumber piling, telling how to eliminate 
loss, and showing that careless methods result in considerable damage, 
particularly in the case of hardwoods. Not alone must there be proper 
piling, but the protection must be ample. Of course, different concerns 
have different methods of piling. One progressive lumber concern has 
each pile numbered to correspond with the number on the chart, and 
a square metal plate 3x3 inches is used to indicate the number of the 


_ pile. An index is kept in connection with this chart, showing the kind and 


size of lumber in each pile. This is changed from time to time as the 


lumber is received and delivered to the kiln or factory. A check is kept 


A Close-up Showing how Pile Bottom are Numbered and also Identification 
Markers give Particulars of the Pile. 


on the lumber turn-over by using different colored tacks to indicate how 
long each pile has been left standing untouched in the yard. A red tack 
on a certain pile shows that it has not been moved within the last month, 
a brown tack within the last three months, a green tack within the last 
six months, while a yellow tack shows that the pile has not been moved 
for over six months. Naturally when there are many piles decorated 
with a yellow tack, an inquiry is started to find out the cause of the 
delay. 
The Use and Abuse of Stickers 


There are many things to be considered in the piling of lumber, 


- some of which would, without adding to the cost of handling, go a long 
way towards reducing the loss occasioned to lumber when in storage. 


Such defects as warping, checking, discoloration and decay may be 
controlled and to a large extent eliminated with proper, common-sense 
methods in handling. The decay in lumber is due largely to the low 
forms of plant life commonly known as fungus. These develop rapidly 
in most places where there is little or no ventilation, and when once 
formed, spread very quickly. Thus when lumber is piled solid or stacked 
in such a way that there is little chance of ventilation, deterioration due 
to stain and decay is apt to be rapid. The same holds true of lumber 
piled directly on the ground. The first few tiers are apt to be damp at 


and Discoloration May Be Controlled and 
Sense Methods of Handling 


all times and offer a favorable opportunity for the development of these 
destructive fungi. 


The stickers themselves are worthy of attention. Some firms are 
very particular about the stickers used, while others seem to think that 
any old strips are good enough. In the first place they should be of 
uniform thickness. This means surfaced. It is better to have them of 
uniform width, not less than 2 inches. In length they should be slightly 
longer than the width of the pile. If the stickers are uneven in thickness, 
the pile will be high in one place and low in another, resulting in crooked 
stock. 


The importance of placing the stickers in regular rows directly 
above each other should be too well known to need reiteration, yet how 
often does one see a pile where, due to carelssness—for it is nothing 
else—the stickers are placed anywhere but directly above each other. 
When this occurs, excessive warping is bound to result. This plainly 
shown in some of the accompanying illustrations. To insure straight 
lumber, every attention must be given to the <election and placing of 
the stickers. Not only must they be kept in line, but each row should 
rest on a cross piece or skid. 


The placing of the stacks is also very important, as upon the 
clearance allowed between piles depends to a certain extent the circula- 
tion of air through the lumber. Not less than two feet should be allowed 
between each pile and th:s space might well be increased if the area 
of the yard permits, 


All piles in storage should be covered in some way to protect the 
upper layers from the action of snow and rain and to shed as much 
water as possible. Lumber exposed directly to the weather quickly 
checks and warps and is thus often rendered practically useless. Loose 
boards of low value are often used for covering purposes. 


The Importance of Eliminating Loss 


The accompanying illustrations afford some conception of how 
lumber should be piled. One view is a close-up one of the lumber piles 
showing how the foundation is laid off for uniform piles and how each 
pile is numbered and the marker which gives the kind of stock and date 
on which the stock was received. Another picture shows the standard- 
ization of piles as to width and how the stock is kept in an orderly 
manner. It is always well to have some rules, and different firms adopt 
different methods. Some’ pile only certain widths together and others 
include all widths in one pile of the same grade, and several concerns 
have .separate piles of 10, 12, 14 and 16-foot stuff. Just what method 
the average lumberman follows depends largely upon the amount of 
material he stocks, the demand for that material, whether he has ample 
space or storage, etc. Any system that is regular, uniform and simple 
and, at the same time preserves the lumber from decay and waste, 
should prove economical and acceptable. No two men possibly adopt 
the same plan, but the importance of eliminating loss cannot be too 
accurately emphasized. 


The Forest Products Forest Service of the United States has given 
considerable attention to the subject of lumber piling as a whole, and, it 
is not possible to lay down specific rules for each case, the service has 
laid down the following which will be found of practical advantage and 


replete with pointers to everyone who has occasion to stack lumber :— 


Foundations 


(a) Thhe foundations should be strong and durable. 


(b) The top of each foundation should be level; and from front 
to back the top surface of the parallel skids should be in alignment, so 
that the lumber to be piled will bear equally upon each one. 


(c) The first skid should be raised above the second and the second 
above the third to allow a slant in the stack of one inch to every foot. 


(d) The skids, perferrably 2x4 inches, should be spaced not over 
four feet apart, except for heavy planks and timbers. 

(e) The foundation should be of sufficient height to provide space 
for free circulation of air under all parts of the pile. 


Lumber 


(a) Boards of equal length should, preferably, be piled together. 

(b) The ends of the boards should rest upon the front and rear 
skids. 

(c) A space approximately %4 inch should be left be’ween boards 


” 
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in the same layer when piling 1 inch, 114 inch and 114 inch lumber; 2, 
inch for 2 inch and 2” inch lumber; and 3 inch for material 3 inches 


and up. 

(a) Lumber piled in the open should have the front ends of boards 
in each layer slightly protruding beyond the end of the layer beneath in 
order to provide a forward pitch to the stack of one inch to each foot 
in height. 


Showing how the Lumber Piles are standardized for Width by Marks on 
the Foundation Timbers 


Stickers 


(a) Stickers should be surfaced two sides and should be 2 inches 
wide, of uniform thickness, preferably 7 inch for one inch lumber and 
1% inch for two inch lumber. Their length should be a few inches in 
excess for the width of the pile. 


(b) Stickers should be placed upon the layer of boards immediately 
over the skids and kept in alignment parallel to the front of the pile. 


(c) The front and rear stickers should be flush with, or protrude 
beyond, the ends of the boards. 


Cover boards, as a roof protection, should be laid on the top of the 
pile, extending a few inches beyond the front and rear of the stack. 


Space between the piles should not be less than two feet and 
increased to four or five feet if yardage conditions allow. 


Dimensions of Stack 


The customary width of the stacks is from four to eight feet. The 
height is governed by the size and character of the lumber and by the 
methods of moving it. 


Lumber 2% inches thick or over, unless of the lower grades, should 
have the ends treated with a brush treatment of paint or some liquid 
filler. 

The ground occupied by lumber piles should be covered to a depth 
of at lea:t four inches with cinders (not ashes). 


The Members of the “Success” Family 


Much has been said and written about success in the lumber and 
other arenas. Various conceptions are entertained of what constitutes 
success and what it really means? Some describe it as the acquiring of 
wealth ; others as building up a vast business, and still others as rendering 
service and achieving a record for honor, confidence and reliability. 


While interpretations of the meaning of the term “success” may 
be wide, they should never be confounded with the word “luck.” Many 
people are too prone to believe that all results or achievements are brought 
about by being born under a fortunate star, by being on the spot at a 
certain time or by the action of birth, inheritance, chance, location, etc. 
In this respect too many persons see through a glass darkly. They 
should realize that back of every large enterprise or prosperous under- 
taking, are the brains, sinew, thought, application and pluck of someone 
identified with the organization today or who passed to the great beyond. 


siography is an interesting study. It affords many sidelights on 
the strength and weakness of human character and also reveals those 
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qualities which have come to the front in the lives of leaders in their 
line when the stress and strain was the greatest, or, at a period when 
things had almost reached the breaking-point. 


There has been appearing in the press a genealogical chart which is 
well worth preserving. It gives the whole family tree in a plain under- 
standable way, showing what constituent elements go to make up that 
magic adjunct or quality called “Success.” It shows that “Success” 
after all consists of a big family. There are seven sons—a magic number 
—and eight daughters, while the youngest member of the household is 
cpportunity. As the ordinary family divided against itself cannot stand 
but will speedily go on the rocks if there is dissension, strife or lack of 
unity and harmony, so in the family of “Success” it is necessary that 
there should be forbearance, co-operation, pride of connection and other 
well-balanced attributes mentioned in the accompanying chart which is 
well worth cutting out and preserving. In tabloid form, it conveys a 
lesson that is pointed and practical. 


SUCCESS 


The father of Success is 
Work 


The mother of Success is 
Ambition 
The oldest son is 


Common Sense 
Some of the other boys are: 


Enthusiasm 
Co operation 


Perseverance Foresight 


Honesty 
Thoroughness 


The oldest daughter is 


Care 
Sincerity 


Cheerfulness Economy Loyalty 


Harmony 


Courtesy 


The baby is 
Opportunity 


Get acquainted with the ‘fold man” and you will be able to get 
along pretty well with all the rest of the family.—The Observer. a 


HARVEST WILL BRING BUSINESS FOR 
LUMBER DEALERS 


The crop of 1922, the largest in yield the west has 
ever reaped, should bring good business for the dealer 
in building material. It will mean that a great deal of 
repair and alteration work will be done this fall. 


Every farmer in your vicinity has, or should have, 
some need for lumber to put his buildings in shape for 
winter. Lumber dealers say there will be lots of job 
work. Are you going to get your share, or do you be- 
lieve that the end of September is the end of the season 
for selling building material? 


The next three months should mean a good volume 
of small orders for building material to those who go 
out after this class of business. 


lhl = 
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‘How Should Cost of Lumber be Determined? 


The Elements of Cost, Market Price, the Quantity and Grade of Production and Gauging 
! Value of the Grades at Mill are Important---Some Timély Pointers 


By A. J. Redemski, Industrial Engineer, Chicago. 


A number of questions have frequently occurred to me in connec- 
tion with the determinaiion of lumber costs, and.though I have looked 
carefully through the literature on the subject, I have not found a 
presentation of these questions, nor an answer to them. I hope, 
therefore, that you will find these worthy of discussion, and if my 
conclusions concerning them are faulty, I may have the benefit of 
your arguments, all with the object of promoting the interest of our 
profession in this field. 


Briefly stated, the questions that I want to submit are these: 


1—What elements of cost shall constitute the stumpage or timber 
depletion charge? 

2—Shall actual cost or market price be used as a basis for charg- 
ing logs to the sawmill? 


3—How shall quantity and grade of production be determined? 


4—Can costs be established for the several grades of lumber pro- 
duced by a mill? 


What Elements of Cost Shall Constitute the Stumpage or 
Timber Depletion Charge? 


In considering the first question, which relates to the stumpage or 
timber depletion charge, let it be assumed that a company is organized 
which acquires timberlands of sufficient acreage to supply the mill with 
a cut for twenty-five years. A timber cruise is made, which develops 
the fact that, in order to liquidate the purchase price, after setting 
aside a nominal valuation for the underlying land, a depletion charge 
of $5 must be made for every thousand feet of timber logged. 


In addition to the liquidation of the purchace price there will 
accrue during the period of operation, such carrying charges as taxes. 
-and in all probability, interest on an indebtedness incurred in connec- 
tion with the purchase. 


This matter of timber or stumpage purchase is, of course, a usual 
condition with sawmill operating. Without such an asset and the 
rights it carries the value of a mill property might very quickly be 
jeopardized and the timber in the locality acquired by intere.ts an- 
tagonistic to the people who started the lumbering operation. 


For these items, I believe, a reserve should be immediately created, 
which would be credited with the estimated liability arising from this 
source during the entire period of operation and this amount wriiten into 
the esset account. It would seem to me also to be proper to include in 
this reserve an amount equal to the interest on these prepaid expenses. 


The effect of embodying these factors in the depletion charge 
would be to equalize the carrying charges throughout the entire period 
of operation and to facilitate their distribution each year against the 
production. It is reasonable to expect that during a per.od of twenty- 
five years there will come a time when production is curtailed and when 
business can least afford the burden of an unmodified tax and inierest 
bill. In a report issued by the Forestry Service of the Department of 
Agriculture a statement is made that the realization o rthe lack of 
realization of the fact that these carrying charges are a controlling 
factor in the determination of lumber prices has during the last ten 
years changed the holding of lumber from a speculative to an operating 
proposition. 


Shall Actual Cost or Market Price be Used as a Basis for 
Charging Logs to a Sawmill? 


It may be accepted as a general condition that those companies 

' having large exclusive holdings of timber do not immediately log them 

to the full extent of their requirements, but purchase logs in the open 

market—in this way conserving their timber supply against the time 

when scarcity or stricter regulation of forest properties will force values 
upward. 


Where such competitive conditions exist, I believe the manufacturer 
_ should show a loss or gain resulting from his own logging operation., 
and base charges for logs going to the mill upon the prevailing market 
prices. Further arguments may be presented in favor of this method 
by the fact that logging costs are apt to fluctuate considerably from 
month to month since these are influenced to a large extent by weather 
_ and other physical conditions. For example, continued rains will make 
__ logging.roads temporarily impassable and consequently curtail the deli- 


very of logs to a rail or waterway. Since the duration of such a condi- 
tion is indefinite, men and equipment must be held in readiness to re- 
sume operations as quickly as unfavorable conditions subside. 


One of the difficulties of determining the unit cost of lumber is 
to be found in the fact that the standards of measurement in all but 
the final disposition of product are not dependable. Nor can the grad- 
ing of the product be definitely established until it is inspected at the 
time of shipment. During the period of seasoning, defects develop 
which are not apparent at the time of cutting. Hence the mill tally, 
which is sometimes used for that purpose, does not disclose reliable 
information. 


Since these conditions prevail quite generally, there appears to be 
only one method upon which reliance can be placed. This method 
involves the making of careful monthly inventories in which the quan- 
tities, grades and kinds are detailed. The quantity and character of 
production are determined by adding shipments and closing inventory, 
and subtracting from this total the opening inventory. 


For purposes of such an inventory, the stock piles should be care- 
fully estimated at the time of their erection and record of this estimate 
placed upon the pile, so that each succeeding inventory of that pile 
may be made to represent the same grading and footage as the one 
before. Adjustment should not be made until the pile is finally measured 
and inspected at the time of shipment. 


By this means there will be accumulated in the course of the year, 
production totals in which the effect of the monthly inventories is 
neutralized to a large degree, and whatever variation remains unad- 
justed in the closing inventory will be small in proporton to the accepted 
production total. 


Can Costs be Established for the Several Grades of Lumber 
Usually Produced by a Mill? 


In answering this question several conditions must be considered~ 
The proportion of upper and lower grade boards is not capable of pre- 
determined arrangement, but depends first, upon the quality of the log 
out of which they are produced, and second, upon the skill with which 
the sawyer manipulates the log when it reaches him for dissection. 
Consideration should also be given here to the statement referred to in 
the preceding question, namely, that neither grading nor measure is 
definitely established until the inspection for shipment takes place. 
Hence some difficulties arise in allotting to the several grades a gradu- 
ated charge for the material. 


The cutting of these grades also takes place indiscriminately and 
according to the best judgment of the sawyer. Here also difficulties 
would be met in separating the operating costs and allotting them 
according to grade of product. 


The value of the upper grades is created by their greater utility 
and consequently is not governed by the cost of production. My con- 
clusion is that the work of the cost accountant should end with show- 
ing the log run or average cost per 1,000 feet of lumber produced, and 
take into account only the differences between the prices of the several 
species of logs cut. He may then supplement this cost by a statement 
showing the proportions which the production of each grade bears to 
the whole, and thereby point out whether an increasing cost is com- 
pensated for in the higher grade of the product. 


The mill tally, I might add, is a tally made each day as production 
progresses or is completed on a sorting table—a record of the entire 
day’s production. Now, the product in a double band mill amounts to 
approximately 100,000 feet in ten hours, and the men who are dele- 
gated to make the mill tally are not always the best inspectors. In 
fact, they are usually the beginners, and with distractions they do not 
always get o complete record of the product passing under their hands 
co that, besides the reasons already given, the mill tally does not provide 
a reliable basis upon which to determine quantity and kind of production. 


I appreciate in presenting this paper that no solution of the cost 
problem is brought forward, but it is presented with the idea that it 
may receive your discussion. If some theories can be definitely out- 
lined and the thought of the members of this association can be brought 
to bear upon the questions involved, the lumber industry will conse- 
quently benefit. A 
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Exhibit of British Columbia Woods at Toronto 


INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS SHOW THE FINE 
EFFECTS GAINED IN THE USE OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


Interior View Showing Fir Floor Panelling, Beamed Ceiling and Fir View of Dining Room Showing Western Larch Floor, Western Hemlock 
Door with Leaded Glass Panelling, Red Cedar Beam Ceiling, Cottonwood Ceiling and Western 
White Pine French Doors. 


XXXXX Shingles on Roof, 
stained and further prepar- 
ed to give Thatched Roof 
Effect. 


Exterior View Showing 
Western White Pine Doors 
and Exterior Trim, Royal 


Shingles on Sidewalls. 


(Fh A Se Se ee 
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The accompanying illustrations show the splendid effects obtained 
in the new permanent exhibit erected in the centre of Toronto’s business 
district by the B. C. Forest Branch in co-operation with the B. C. 
Lumber & Shingle Mfrs. Association; the Mountain Lumber Mfrs. 
Association; the B. C. Shingle Association, and the B. C. Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association. ; 

The exhibits as shown take the form of two rooms, a dining room 
and living room, and shows one exterior wall and a section of roof. It 
is in fact a house within a house, or rather within an office building, 
situated as it is on the ground floor of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Association Building at 51 Yonge Street. 

The living room shown is entirely in Douglas Fir, the floors, pan- 
elling and beamed ceiling being of this material. The dining room shows 
a larch floor, western hemlock panelling, cedar beamed ceiling, with cot- 
_ tonwood panelling and western white pine doors. 

The exterior trim and doors are of Western white pine. The col- 
onial doorway, with its fine detail work, shows that for such work, 
western white pine is the equal of the best white pine obtainable. The 
siding is of 24-inch Royal shingles, with 10144 inch exposure to the 
_ weather, painted Dixie White. The roof is of 5X B. C. shingles stained 

and bent to give a thatched effect. 

The exhibit is proving very effective and will be of the greatest 
value in introducing B. C. woods to the thousands of architects and 
builders in Eastern Canada who have not yet used them. The exhibit 
being in the form of a finished home, makes a very strong appeal and 
enables one to readily visualize the effects possible with the use of B. C. 
products. 

Great care has been taken in the choice of stains and finishes for the 
exhibit, as it is realized that not enough attention is ordinarily paid to 
this highly important detail. The interior trim was stained with acid 
penetrating stains which give a very rich effect. 

Such an exhibit was urgently needed in Eastern Canada, where 
our woods are as yet comparatively unknown. Although Douglas Fir 
has been sold for a number of years in that market, its use is still 
comparatively small and can be greatly extended by such advertising 
‘and market extension work. ‘It is estimated that less than 25 per cent. 
of the interior trim used in Toronto is Douglas Fir, although it sells 


¥OUK TAMILY GeOUP HovarE - 


AAP UST AS ING EO NET: 


there for half the price of the Chestnut which is widely used. One of 
_ the reasons for this is the fact that our woods have not been finished to 
get the best results, and this exhibit, handsomely finished as it is, toge- 
ther with a large number of sample boards showing various effects, 
will go a long way to overcome this. The other woods shown are 
even less familiar to the Eastern Canadian builder. Larch, which makes 
a very high class floor when cut edge grain and interior finish cut slash 
grain. Hemlock, which is practically unknown, is proving a revelation 
to all who see the panelling of that wood in the dining room, the quiet 
grain with its warm gray tone proving very effective. 
The exterior wall was erected largely to enable a shingle side wall 
to be shown using our thicker shingles. The first cars of Royal Shingles 
were sold in Toronto this year. Very few architects or builders know 
that B. C. mills make a thicker shingle than the XXX. At times 
XXXXX shingles have been stocked, but they have only been available 
| at intervals. In fact, architects who specified them found that they 
_ were so seldom available that they went back to the XXX. This 
Pe year a large number of architects have used our thicker shingles, and 
it is felt that with consistent advertising this trade will increase very 
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Helping to Sell B.C. Forest Products in the East 


Novel Display of Forest Branch in Toronto of British Columbia Lumber and Shingles 
Materially Assisting in Bringing the Qualities of Western Woods Before the Building 
Trade---Direct Results Have Already Been Secured. 


rapidly. Architects have been specifying the tapered butt asphalt shin- 
gles because they did not know a thick butted wooden shingle was 
manufactured. i 

On this page are shown illustrations of the types of house 
being built in the housing development of the Spruce Falls Pulp & 
Paper Co., at Kapuakasing, Ontario. Mr. Somerville, who designed 
these houses, also designed the B. C. exhibit shown. He was unfamiliar 
with our woods, but after his one experience with them, he decided to 
use them entirely in this housing development, the first unit of which— 
including 39 houses, schools, stores, churches, etc.,—will cost $125,000. 


Sop SOLE “FAMILY HOw st = 
KA PVE BASING ORG 


This is the first unit, and others are to follow. Mr. Somerville is using 
Western Hemlock for doors and interior trim, Douglas Fir floors, 
Cedar bevelled siding, and B. C. Cedar Shingles for side walls and 
roofs. On another building recently designed by the same architect, a 
large hospital, Western Hemlock trim and edge grained Fir floors have 
been specified. 

These then are the first fruits of the new exhibit, and it is gratifying 
to know that Mr. Somerville after his first acquaintance with our 
woods, found them co satisfactory. It augurs well for the success of 
the exhibit and is convincing proof of the effectiveness of such a display. 


Some Facts Concerning Ontario Forests 


The forest area of Ontario is 150,000 square miles. 

The estimated timber on Crown lands is: 

Pinch: Mate Ws Meee orm eal P| URAL RD yout _...10,000,000,000 feet 

Pulpwood 200,000,000 cords 

Provincial revenue from froests in 1920: $2,700,000. 

Fire Destruction: Every summer 425,000 acres of forest are 
burned over. 

Fire Protection: 1,000 men scattered over 100,000,000 acres at a 
cost of half a million dollars a year. 

The pulp and paper industry in Canada is the third most im- 
portant in exports and in revenue produced to the Governments, 

In Ontario the investment runs over $100,000,000, close to $90.- 
000,000 of this being in Northern Ontario. 


Secure Four Square Miles of Timber Area 


The Shevlin-Clarke Co. of Fort Frances, have successfully ten- 
dered on four square miles of timber area in the north of the town- 
ship of Halkirk, on the north shore, and between Black Sturgeon 
Lake and Red Gut Bay, in the district of Rainy River. This berth 
is said to be very advantageously situated for Shevlin-Clarke opera- 
tions, and is regarded by the Provincial Department as containing 
splendid timber. ; 

The prices which the company is obligated to pay for standing 
timber are as follows: Pine, white and red, bonus $14.10, dues $2.50: 
spruce logs, bonus $7.05, Crown dues, $2; poplar logs, bonus, $6.05; 
Crown dues $2; jack pine logs, bonus $6.55; Crown dues, $2.50; jack 
pine ties, bonus, 8 cents, Crown dues 10 cents; spruce pulp wood, 
bonus 80 cents per cord, Crown dues 80 cents per cord; other pulp 
wood, bonus 30 cents, Crown dues, 40 cents per cord, cedar poles, 
less than 30 inches, bonus 10 cents; Crown dues 25 cents. over 31 
inches up to 40 bonus 15 cents, Crown dues 50 cents. 
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Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
Arbitration Case 


WESTERN WHOLESALER, PLAINTIFF 


vs. 
WESTERN WHOLESALER, DEFENDANT 


Facts: On August 28th, 1919, Defendant invoiced to Plaintiff 
transit car 204814, which Plaintiff diverted to eastern wholesaler, who 
absolutely refused car on account of poor grade. Defendant agreed 
that some of shipment was poor grade and due to fact that demurrage 
and expense was accruing, authorized Plaintiff to dispose of car and 
settle to best advantage possible under circumstances. Pursuant to this 
authorization, Plaintiff negotiated for sale of car which was ultimately 
sold to another customer in November, 1919, who also claimed the stock 
was offgrade, but who found purchaser after handling and storing the 
lumber for a considerable period. This second customer makes a charge 
of $42.44 for unloading and loading lumber, but Defendant claims that 
this is an excessive charge. During negotiations, Defendant requested 
inspection of car but Plaintiff's customer was unwilling and inspection of 
car was never had. Plaintiff seeks to have the Defendant charged with 
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answering ordinary letters of inquiry—which, in itself, constitutes a 
decided breach of etiquette—but also the intemperate language, the. 
nasty insinuations, the abrupt assumption, the sarcastic jibe and the 
sneering spirit frequently manifested. Such communications are neither 
good-will builders, business producers nor business-getters; they leave 
a sting and too often invite reprisals until the correspondence becomes a 
sort of a thrust and parry proceeding, or, if the language were spoken, 
it would simply develop into slang-whanging or an interchange of pro- — 
fane or satirical “compliments.” 


There may be-a certain satisfaction in sitting down and telling a 
man in plain, picturesque language exactly what you think of him, 
and if one indites such an epistle in the white heat of anger, his utter- 
ances are, no doubt, all the more caustic and acrimonious. But the 
question arises, “Does it pay?” The gratification is only momentary, 
and such documents are apt to create bitter feelings or engender life- — 
long regrets. 


“But,” says someone, “is it to be understood that, under no cir- 
cumstances, is one justified in saying precisely what one thinks in the 
plainest, most direct and forceful manner?” There may be some jus- 


the sum of $416.67, which sum includes demurrage, $113.30, excess peeps for such a proceeding, but more than this is required; there 4 
freight, handling charges, etc., and Plaintiff claims also that they are >70U ey ier una _a ee citizen might possibly be justified a 
entitled to a fair profit for handling the said offgrade car. Se ny Jack Dempsey, the world’s champion gladiator, but he would 4 
; : ; probably be a fool to do so unless exceptionally fleet of foot. De 
Question: What should be amount of final settlement in connection i 
with car which is admitted to be offgrade, where dispute arises as to Then, too, many trifles are magnified and often develop into insup- 
hability of Plaintiff and Defendant for demurrage, excess freight and erable barriers by the rash action of firms who are discourteous, _ 
expense charge? Recently a business man wrote a courteous letter to a firm regarding a 
Opinion: A careful consideration of the files submitted, discloses © little 70c balance. hae hag was sent ne with a rough pencil mark 7 
that under date of April 1st, 1920, Defendant wrote Plaintiff to the @°TOSS it in these words: “You were duly advised that this was de- i 
effect that “it would be content with the best settlement possible.” This ducted to cover inbound freight on return made on account of the 4h 
letter was written after Defendant was in possession of all facts regard- goods not being up to the mark, so for C s sake forget all about » 
ing the grade claimed, and is but a reiteration of several other such it. . T) 
statements. In view of this and other letters of similar import, our Commenting upon this incident, the secretary of a well-known rr 
holding must be that the Defendant is liable to Plaintiff for the sum of business organization says: “It is passing strange that, in this) en-— ig 
$386.07, this being the amount both parties agreed upon as Plaintiff’s lightened age of business, there should be such a response sent to tho 
losses at a meeting held some time prior to the submission of this matter an urbane business inquiry. A reply like that outlined borders on the 
to this Board. yh language of a rough-neck.” 9 
Judgment will, therefore, be entered accordingly. Arbitration fees, Courtesy in action, speech and thought yields large dividends, and ‘ 
will be assessed against Defendant. is one of the greatest personal and business assets in the world today. a 
bil 
Research Dispels Fallacies Concerning Wood L 
q “Business is Good’’ 4 
It is only in recent years that the properties of wood have been if 
studied scientifically. In encouraging such study Canada has been one cr 
of the foremost countries in the world and the results are proving of The Farmer sells a load of wheat, ; ww 
the utmost value. Many cherished ideas about wood have had to be And all the world grows fair and sweet; ta 
| dismissed, however, and the practical wood-worker is having his eyes 
i opened concerning the material which he has been handling for years. He hums a couple of cheerful tunes, 
As an instance may be cited the belief that green or wet wood is And pays the Grocer for his prunes. 
‘ tougher than dry wood. This belief is based upon the fact that dry iin Glee eae 5 ane eee we 
A wood breaks rather than bends and green wood bends considerably ae Grocer Ww no has had the blues, it 
, before it breaks. Now buys his wife a pair of choes. | mm 
i Thousands of tests made in Montreal by the Forest Products La- That ten the Shoeman thinks God-sent, 7 
i boratories of Canada, Forestry Branch, Department of the Interior And runs and pays it on the rent. = 
: show that although dry wood may refuse to bend as much as green ke 
i wood yet it withstands more than twice the load necessary to break Next day the Rent Man hands the bill 4 
the latter. This is only one general conclusion obtained from such tests To Doctor Carver for a pill. ui 
and as the Laboratories make hundreds of trials of each of a dozen ; ni 
kinds of tests on each Canadian wood it will be seen that a host of And Doctor Carver tells his Frau Tr 
* interesting facts about wood should be available in the near future. That business is improving now. i 
if 
i And cheers her up and says, “My dear, ~ 
x : You’ve been quite feeble for a year. 
i The Value of Courtesy in Business ree nm 
‘ . I’m thinking you should have a rest, 
i Courtesy is an asset in business regarding which much has been You'd better take a trip out West.” 
i said, and it is difficult to add anything new or interesting in the con- : 
iq sideration of this desirable characteristic. And in a couple-days the Frau 
Like honesty, courtesy is broader than its meaning would at first Homobunemiziam Gi Mesme lois, q 
: seem to imply. One may be ever so correct in reverence, approach, She pays her board to Farmer Howe, q 
i softness of speech and gentleness of tone, and all the other attributes Who takes the bill and says, “I swow, - a 
f supposed to be embodied in the comprehensive werd “courtesy,” and 3 
:till lack this commendable quality in business correspondence. Here’s something that just can’t: be beat— . 
Many men, who are Chesterfields in deportment and conduct when This bill’s the one I got for wheat.” hes 
in the company of others or attending a public gathering, will, when ; 
writing a letter, so far forget themselves as to travel a long way from He hums a couple of cheerful tunes, : 
what they know is right, fair and decent. And goes and buys a lot more prunes. : x 
The character of the communications sent out by a business house —Rochester Doings - 
usually reveals its policy, ethics and ideals. Recently there has been ; t 
cauce to complain, not only with respect to representative firms not 
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Paper Plant to be Operating 
by December 


Several Car Loads of Machinery on the Way 
---Construction Work Being Rushed to 
. Completion 


The steamer carrying’ the first cargo of British Columbia pulp for 
use in the Westminster Paper Mills plant on the North Arm will come 
up river inside of a month and actual operation of New Westminster’s 
latest and most promising industry is expected to commence in from 
six to seven weeks’ time. This prediction, was made recently by Mr. 
J. L. Herb, president of the company, who has been in charge of con- 
struction work during the past four months. 


A start has been made assembling the machinery by an expert me- 
chanic from Beloit, Wis., where the majority of the machines have 
been constructed. No less than eighteen cars have been required to 
transport this mass of steel work, fifteen of these having been unloaded 
while the remaining three are now on the road and are expected within 
the next week. 


Weighty Machinery 


The first task will be on what is known as the paper machine, a 
mass of mechanical ingenuity which, when put together, will weigh in 
the neighborhood of 275 tons. One of the units of this machine weighs 
25 tons and cost the company $4,000 in freight and duty alone. Further 
along in the machine room will be operated two “beaters,” which work 
up the pulp to the proper size and prepare it for the rollers and dryer. 
To carry the weight of such machinery and to afford the highest de- 
grees of fire-proof construction, the lower section of the main building, 
together with two floors, has been entirely constructed of cement. Five 
thousand sacks of cement were used in the work. 


To carry the wall to the roof, pressed brick has been used on three 
sides, the western wall being of mill construction so as to allow a second 
unit of the main machinery to be housed at a minimum expense. This 
“second unit may not come for some time and until the market possi- 
bilities have been thoroughly canvassed. 


Some distance away from the main buildings a boiler weighing 30 
tons has been set up together with a steel smokestack, and the housing 
of this will be accomplished within a few days. No power will be gen- 
erated from this boiler, the plant being electrical from start to finish 
and the steam will be used only in the paper drying processes and for 
heating purposes. 


Electrical Work 


Much work still requires to be done before operating can com- 
mence. Hume and Rumble are at work installing scores of electric 
lights and motors, all the leads centreing on a specially built fireproof 
_room where the main switches will be installed. City electricians are cut- 
ting-in with the power today. 


Out on the wharf the construction of an unloading platform will 
__ have to be completed, the runway from the boats leading to an elevator 
on the south side which will transport the pulp to any floor of the 
main building. To protect the mill in event of trouble in the city’s 
water supply, an auxiliary pump and filter will be installed so that 
Fraser river water may be used in case of emergency. No less than 
500,000 gallons of water a day will be required whén the plant is in full 
operation. 


Leading to the plant, the road is being fixed up by the city board of 
works which will allow easy access during the wet season, 


Rapid Work. 


Mr. J. L. Herb, who has been recently joined by his brother, Mr. 
H. M. Herb, vice-president of the company, is very much pleased with 
the manner in which construction has progressed in recent months. The 
Dominion Construction Co. started work on July 8 and although slightly 
handicapped at the outset with minor labor trouble, has made rapid 
work on the two buildings since then. The secretary-treasurer of the 
| concern is Mr. H. M. Lord, who has already identified himself in local 
‘business circles and is a member of the local Kiwanis club. 


Once the plant is in operation it is planned to throw open the build- 
‘ing for an inspection by the business and professional men of the city 
when they will be able to get a “close-up” of what promises to be the 
| most valuable addition in years to the Royal City’s manufacturing in- 
_ terests. 
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British Columbia Lumber Market 


The Atlantic seaboard and foreign shipments seem to be about 
the only bright spots on the lumber horizon today. The former market 
is fairly active and mills are shipping a good volume, which to date 
has not shown any marked falling off. The rail trade has for the past 
few weeks been below normal, due to a certain degree to the car 
shortage, yet it is admitted that the volume of orders received has not 
been up to expectations. The prairie market still remains inactive, few 
orders being placed and prospects not good for any activity in buying 
during the remainder of the year. 

Collections seem to be the paramount objective in the minds of the 
retailers on the prairie and at least for the present the lumber dealer is 
not over-working his sales staff in the hunt for orders. A good crop 
has been harvested and it is undoubtedly true that the farmer will pay 
out a good proportion of his wheat returns on debts this fall, but it is 
hardly possible that this will reflect in the retailers’ decision to stock up 
with lumber. Conditions point towards a fair demand from the prairies 
in the spring but manufacturers are not looking forward to much 
activity from the. Western Canada market before that time. 

Eastern Canadian market has not been placing its usual volume of 
business of late although there seems to be considerable demand for 
timbers. To this end there is a noticeable feature in the orders that 
have recently been placed with coast mills for timbers for yard stock, 
running anywhere from five to ten cars. The industrial building in the 
eastern cities has at the same time brought about a brisk demand for 
structural timbers. 

Little change has taken place in foreign shipments from last month. 
Japan and China seem to be out of the market for the present, although 
the former is anxious to place orders for “baby squares” which finds 
little interest from the manufacturer, as long as the demand is maintained 
from the Atlantic Seaboard. The China market is at the present time 
over-stocked. A good volume of orders is being received from Aus- 
tralia. The Melbourne market is taking chiefly 6 x 12, 10 x 12, 14x 14 
for remanufacture. Several shipments of lath have recently been made 
to Sydney. New Zealand is still buying in parcel shipments in lots of 
from 100,000 to 300,000 feet. Considerable business is being placed by 
the U.K. buyers for 1 inch to 4 inch stock in 9 to 11 inch widths, 50 
per cent. merchantable and 50 per cent. clears. The South Africa and 
South America markets continue to send in numerous enquiries, but tide 
water mills are not anxious for the business, due to unsettled conditions 
in both countries and unsatisfactory terms of payment. 

The car shortage has forced the closing down of practically all the 
night shifts in the shingle mills and a few have had to shut down entirely. 
The demand is fairly active with the price softening for XXX, which 
are now quoted at $3.50. The present prices to the trade are as fol- 
lows: XXXXX, $4.50, Perfections, $5.35, Eurekas, $4.85. 

Logging camps continue to work to capacity with no noticeable 
surplus of logs on the market. In fact, it is stated that there are 20 
per cent. less Fir logs available at the present time in comparison with 
corresponding periods of the year. Comparisons also show that there is 
somewhat of a shortage in cedar. About 22 million feet of cedar logs 
are at present in the hands of mills and in booming grounds, which is 
below normal, although there is undoubtedly more in the hands of the 
logging operators. Fir is quoted at $11, $17 and $25; Hemlock, $10 to 
$12, and Spruce, $12, 18, and $26. 


Why They Lost Their Jobs 


Why men fail to fill their jobs is different in different lines, but 
when the reasons are dug up in any one line it is instructive to all. <A 
New York departmental store has compiled a record for the past year. 
Many of the reasons for the employee’s discharge are peculiar to 
counter selling, but many of them are universal. 


30 per cent. of employees were dismissed for lack of industry. 
20 per cent. failed to follow instructions. 

12 per cent. were lacking in tact and courtesy. 

8 per cent. failed in sticking qualities. 

7 per cent. lacked confidence. 

7 per cent. would not, or could not, learn their goods. 

7 per cent. could not cope with customers’ objections. 

4 per cent. went stale. 

5 per cent. failed because of miscellaneous causes. 


A New Day—Begin It Well 


Finish each day and be done with it. 

You have done what you could. Some blunders and absurdities no 
doubt crept in; forget them as soon as you can. 

To-morrow is a new day, begin it well and serenely, and with too 
high a spirit to be encumbered with your old nonsense. 

This day is all that is good and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes 
and invitations, to waste a moment on the yesterdays.—Emerson. 
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PARAGRAPHS 


Kust Justin, a contractor of Port Arthur, Ont., was the successful 
bidder for cutting the timber damaged by fire on an area of some as 
square miles in the vicinity of Jellicoe and Nezah stations along the 
Canadian National Railway. 300 men will be employed on the limit this 
winter taking out pulpwood and railway ties. 


There is every indication of there being plenty of work in the woods 
adjoining Port Arthur this winter. Several large lumbering concerns in 
the Rainy River Valley are now advertising for labor in Port Arthur and 
the government labor bureau, in addition, to securing men for local 
pulp cutting concerns. There is plenty of other work on hand at present 
and the call for bush help is not being responded to fully, but bush labor 
will increase later on. The average wage being paid this year is $35.00 
a month and board. 


At a recent convention of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of 
Canada, which was held in Winnipeg, Dr. R. W. Bell, of the Provincial 
Board of Health, Toronto, was elected an honorary life member. Dr. 
Bell has for many years had charge of the regulations and sanitary control 
of lumber, timber and mining camps and is well known throughout the 
lumber industry for his zeal, fair-mindedness and co-operative spirit. 
Calgary was selected as the convention city for 1923. 


The demand for lumber and lath was very good all last month, mills 
at Fort Frances, Ont., getting inquiries from as far east as Boston, and 
shipments were nearly double those of August last year. Pine prices 
advanced $1.00 per M. Chicago is now paying the high price of $39.00 
per M. for as low a grade as No. 4 mixed pine boards. All Ontario 
mills report difficulty in getting skilled and unskilled men. The immigra- 
tion authorities continue to be opposed to bringing n any skilled men 
from the United States. 


An extensive hardware stock has been installed by the North Battle- 
ford yard of the Security Lumber Company, which is now out to compete 
with all comers in the matter of supplying everything necessary for a 
building. 

The hardware stock is installed in a distinct department which is in 
effect a complete hardware store in appearance and equipment. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department of Lands and Forest of 
Quebec, reports that a hydroplane operated by the Dominion Air Board 
on the north shore and utilized by the Provincial Forest Service for 
surveying purposes and observations, had come to grief. Through engine 
trouble the machine fell into the water about a mile from Godbout and 
was a complete wreck. All on board escaped without injury. This makes 
the third accident that has occured to hydroplanes operated by the 
Dominion Air Board. One machine fell into the forest near Roberval 
during August and is reported to be a complete wreck. 


Extensive alterations and improvements have recently been made 
io the plant of the shingle mill at Port Alberni which was purchased by 


the Alberni Canal Shingle Company from the Standard Bank. The 


mill will shortly commence operations. 


Mr. Glen Nixon, previously sales manager for Timms Phillips & 
Company, Limited, lumber wholesalers, recently became associated with 
the local Y. M. C. A. 


The National Machinery Company, of Vancouver, has purchased 
from the receivers of Forest Mills Limited the defunct ocncern’s mill 
at Three Valleys, B. C., for $30,000. It will be dismantled and sent 
to Vancouver. 


The Genoa Bay Lumber Company Ltd., Genoa Bay, B. C., recently 
installed a new 10 x 60 Allis Chalmers Pacific Coast edger, capable of 
cutting 10 x 10 timbers. It is expected that the capacity of the mill 
will be considerably increased by the addition of the new machine. 


_ The Sardis Shingle Company and Pacific Shingle Mills closed down 
their mills recently for an indefinite period owing to the shortage of 
cars. 
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Among the newly incorporated companies in British Columbia is: 
Chinook Cove Lumber Company, Ltd., Chinook Cove. 


The Saginaw Timber and Trading Company recently installed new 
machinery including a steam donkey at Saginaw Lake. 


P. J. Kennedy and R. H. Moore, Kamloops, B. C., are erecting a 
portable sawmill at Chinook Cove, on the North Thompson Valley. 


‘ 


The saw mill and part of the lumber stock at Fraser Lake, B. C., — 
belonging to Webster & Black, was destroyed by. fire recently. 
The fire started in the boiler room after the men had quit work, 
and it had a strong headway before it was noticed. 


Every effort was made to save the property by a bucket brigade. 
As the mill was located on the edge of the lake, and with the added 
assistance of a work train arriving later in the evening with a tank of — 
water, the fire was got under control at about one o’clock in the — 
morning. 

The mill is a total loss, and about one hundred thousand feet of No. 
1 cedar and fir was destroyed. 


The loss is about twenty thousand dollars, with practically no in- 
surance to cover the loss. 


Fire, causing loss estimated at $45,000, practically destroyed the 
plant of Letson & Burpee, machinery manufacturers, 172 Alexander 
street, recently. According to fire officials the loss is fully covered by 
insurance. The origin of the fire is not yet known. 


The Letson & Burpee Company is one of the old established firms 
of the city and was engaged in the manufacture of canning and shingle 
machinery and general mechanical repair work. About 30 men were 
employed in the plant. Frank W. Burpee, president and secretary of 
the company, resides in Chicago, Ill., and David McIntosh, managing 
director, lives at 2723 Eastern Avenue, North Vancouver. Decision as 
to reconstruction of the plant will probably await word from Mr. 
Burpee. 


The Nakusp Lumber Company has entered into a large contract to 
supply white pine to the Union Match Company, of Duluth, according ta 
the Nelson News. A representative of the latter company came to 
British Columbia to negotiate the contract. 


When the assets of the Prince Rupert Pulp and Paper Compan 
Limited were put up for auction, pursuant to an order of Mr. Justice 
Morrison, the only bidder was the Prince Rupert Holding Company — 
Limited. The latter’s tender of $300,000, comprising a $30,000 certified 
cheque, and the balance, the holding company’s bonds, was accepted by 
Registrar J. F. Mather. 4 

There remains the formality of applying to the Supreme Court for 
confirmation of the sale. 

The holding company was the owner of first mortgage debenture 
bonds of the Prince Rupert Pulp and Paper Company. 

A. $600,000 lumber mill at Prince Rupert and valuable timber limits” 
in Northern British Columbia have been “knocked down” to the hold- 
ing company to meet a first mortgage debenture indebtedness of $770,000 


sh 
as 


The shingle mill at Eburne, B. C., previously operated by the Dom- 
inion Timber Products Ltd., has been acquired by the Bernard Timber & 
Logging Company and is at present running to capacity. 


B. C. Log Output Increasing 


Output of the logging camps in August was about 24,000,000 feet 
greater than in July, but even at that the total production for the first — 
eight months of this year is 21,229,752 feet less than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. August’s cut was 172,271,576 feet, as against 188,- 
318,312 feet in August last year. The total for this year to August 31 is 
1,207,832,088 feet, compared with 1,229,061,840 in the first ‘eight months 
a year ago, but it is expected that production for the year will exceed that 
of 1921. Cut per species in August was: Douglas fir, 68,529,080 feet; 
red cedar, 43,994,701 feet; spruce, 14,090,354 feet; hemlock, 22,281,477 


wood 425,249 feet ; cypress, 35,714 feet. 
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AMONG PRAIRIE WHOLESALERS 


Conditions among wholesale lumber dealers on the prairies have 
changed little since last month. Chasing collections is still their main 
pastime, only the chase is getting more intensive. 


As yet, however, collections have barely started to come in to the 
retailers let alone to the wholesalers. Those who are expecting big 
results as far as collections are concerned, are apt to be disappointed in 
the opinion of certain wholesalers. Still they believe that collections will 
come slowly, dribbling in all fall. 


It will be necessary to stay right with the chase, however, to come 
out ahead, because, as we stated last month, this is the first real pay 
day there has been in the west for some years, and every western 
creditor is in the field for his pay. Serio 


Everyone seems agreed on one thing, though, and that is that the 
farmers will pay out a lot of money for debts this fall, even if the 
lumbermen do not get all they expect. 


In some places the crops have been converted into cash, but in many 
districts, while the crops have been shipped and the money is in sight, 
the farmers haven’t got it yet. Still others are holding on to their grain 

in hopes of a better price. 


One wholesaler remarked on the number of new chattel mortgages 
which were reported to have appeared this fall. Apparently the banks 
have waited until a farmer has harvested his crops, and then, before he 
_ has marketed it, have renewed the old paper in the shape of a mortgage 
on the farmer’s new crop. It does not follow, of course, that the banks 
will take the whole of the proceeds of a farmer’s crop, but it does mean, 
that with the banks, in many cases, rests the power to distribute this 
money among his creditors, as they see fit, and not necessarily according 
to his desires. 

Sales Below Expectations 

Retail sales this fall have been below expectations. As a result but 
little lumber is being shipped to the prairies, and the line yards, which 
were all carrying depleted stocks last month, have, of cource, still more 


depleted stocks at present, according to the sales they have made since 
that time. 


One wholesaler pointed out that this season almost parallels the 
prosperous season of 1915. That fall, considering the bumper crops, 
sales were far below expectations, but picked up considerably the follow- 
ing spring. 

Some are highly optimistic regarding prospects for next spring as 
a result, but others do not look for any sudden rush of business. Still 
all dealers expect at least a better season next year than this one. 


Retailers are ill-advised to hold off buying until next spring in the 
hope of lower prices, for most wholesalers seem to be of the opinion, that 
if anything prices will stiffen by then. They have been holding steady 
so far this fall, and there is no indication of any drop, the tendency rather 
is to harden. 


Higher Prices Next Spring? 

The fact that there has been little demand on the prairies has had 
absolutely no effect on prices at all, and unless the demand is greatly 
stimulated in the spring, prairie demand will have no influence on prices 
then, either. 


Price are fixed in British Columbia for the most part, and the prime 
__ factors which govern them are, first the American demand, and second 
__ the eastern demand. ; 


It is the steady, brisk demand from the United States and for ex- 
port which is keeping prices firm this fall. 


There has been a lot of building in the United States this year. This 
cannot be said of Western Canada, although there has been more building 
done this season than for the past few years, particularly in the City of 
Winnipeg. 


Next year still greater development in building in the United States 
is considered to be a certainty. A great deal more building will have to 
be done before the hoped for big increase in the prairie lumber business 
becomes a fact. Some are hopeful that next year will see a decided boost 
in the building industry on the prairies during 1923. 


While it is most probable that there will be some increase, nothing 


| like a building boom will be apparent in Western Canada next year, in 


_ the opinion of men who have studied conditions closely. 


Money will have to be easier before there is any big increase in 
western construction. Right now money costs at least eight per cent 
in Western Canada. Across the line, in Minneapolis, for instance, home 
building is proceeding at a great pace. But the conditions surrounding 
the raising of money for building purposes, or for the purpose of buying 
a home already built, are far easier than in Western Canada. In 
Minneapolis it can be obtained at six per cent. 


Building has been far more brisk in Winnipeg than anywhere else 
on the prairies, and in Winnipeg money is more readily obtained than 
in other prairie places. 


-When general conditions reach normalcy again, and they are moving 
steadily in that direction now, then money will be easier, and building of 
course will considerably increase. 


Emigration Would Boost Building 


There is one other big factor, however, that will boost building more 
than anything else, and that is emigration. We need more people in the 
west. 


However, most of the prairie lumbermen seem to be confident that 
there will be more building next year in the west than there has been 
during the past few years, and a still bigger increase in expected in 1924. 


General conditions are much better across the line than they are in 
Western Canada, despite reports to the contrary which have been circu- 
lating the west recently. This statement has been made by several 
prominent wholesalers who are well in touch with the whole situation. 
Some of them expect that the wave of prosperity, if we may term it 
such, which is now being enjoyed to the south of us, will spread to 
Canada before long, though. 


The reported car shortage has not really been felt to any extent in 
prairie lumber circles, although it is expected to become acute any time. 

To sum up the whole situation, opinions among wholesalers vary 
of course, though next spring is not expected to herald a'sudden era of 
prosperity, wholesalers seem confident that there will be an improvement 
of conditions which will steadily continue, provided no serious inter- 
national complications interfere, until a stable condition of normalcy is 
reached. 


Laying a Brick 


Seventy feet or more above the little knot of watchers he 
stood, trowel in hand, unaware of our focussed glance. 

Presently a happy thought seized him and, stooping carefully 
lest a bone should break or a button yield, he picked up a brick 


and looked it well over, turning it about in his hand. Then 
treverently he laid it down on the brick pier that was level with 
his shoulders. 


Gradually it dawned upon him that something was wrong. 
Removing the brick he bent over it and appeared to be arguing 
it out of some fit of cussedness. After allowing himself and 
the brick time to cool down he tried again, and séemed a little 
more satisfied. By slow degrees, as if learning drill “by num- 
bers,” he spread a layer of mortar, and once more adjusted the 
brick. A few taps and sqints and twists of the head, and a 
contented and proud look, as of one who would say, “I could 
cackle if I liked,” and the bricklayer took a well-earned “straight 
back.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
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An Economical and Inexpensive Home 
Suitable for Either City or Town 
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From time to time lumber dealers have suggested that house plans, 
suitable for our climate, be reproduced in WESTERN LUMBERMAN, 
on the ground that when able to produce an attractive layout they are 
often able to influence a prospect more than would be the case were a 
picture of the proposed home not in evidenc. Moreover, dealers say 
that such plans give them ideas in drawing up other plans to submit to 
a prospective builder. 


The plan illustrated in this issue will not suit everyone in some 
of its details, but these could easily be changed to meet any special 
requirements. It is a roomy, cosy house, 26x28, plain square type, 
economical to build. It is designed so that stock materials can be used 
throughout—standard sizes easily procurable from the lumber yard or 
mill. This type of house is suitable for, or can be adapted to, either city 
or small town. It will accommodate a fair-sized family, and space has 
been conserved by cutting down hall and passage space. Here are some 
of the features which might be noted: 


1. Large, bright, airy kitchen, with a large bag window, which 
makes the kitchen a very pleasant room and lets in lots of sunlight. 


2. Large store room or pantry off the kitchen. 


3. Small office off the kitchen. An office in any home is very 
convenient for filing records and keeping books. 
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Exterior of conveniently 


arranged and moderately 
priced house. It has many 
features that will commend 
themselves to those want- 
ing a plan somewhat out of 


the ordinary. 


4. Wash room and rear entrance door giving direct access to 


basement. On farms where the cellar is used for storage purposes this 
stair is indispensable. 


5. Main staircase up to. second floor and stair to cellar. 


referred to in 4 closed off. 


6. Large bedroom on first floor. 
will find this convenient. 


7. Large living room, with cheery, open fireplace, and a large 
dining room opening off it. 


8. Four good bedrooms and a sewing room on the second floor. 
Each room has a large clothes closet. 4 


9. Large screened sleeping balcony. 


This house can be built of almost any suitable building material, 
depending largely upon what kind of material is available. Frame, 
finished with siding and shingles, is suggested in the sketch, but stucco 
or brick veneer or solid brick could be used. For exterior decoration — 
the walls could be painted cream or drab, and trimmed dark green or 
brown; shingles green or brown to match. If built of frame and stucco, 
color the stucco drab or cream, with dark green paint on window trim, 
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Does a Period of Slow Business Gall for 
Increased or Decreased Advertising: 


Lumber Dealers Give Opinions on a Debatable Subject---Do Not Cut Advertising Expense 


Is Suggested---Devote Publicity to Other 
of Many 


OME of the leaders of the business world hold the firm opinion 
the amount of advertising done, on the ground that there are 
that in a time of business depression it is a wise policy to increase 

always people buying commodities even if money is scarce. A further 
argument such men use is that when sales fall off, it is a practice with 
many firms to reduce expenses, and one of the first steps taken to do so 
is to cut down the advertising appropriation, thus the firms which main- 
tain heavy advertising gain greater results by lessened competition. 


This, of course, is purely a matter of opinion, and depends to some 
extent upon the merchandise sold. As a case in point, lumber and build- 
ing material upon the prairies during the past year. While it is a fact 
that there are some people buying lumber at all times, yet taking the 
public as a whole, the demand for building material fell off consider- 
ably, especially among the farming community, due to farmers not 
having the money with which to finance. In spite of this, however, 
numbers of them were buying building material for some purpose, and 
the dealers who kept continually before their prospective customers 
appear to have made a better showing than those who cut down adver- 
tising in line with decreased sales. 
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Lines When Sales Fall Off is the Policy 
Dealers. 


on amount but should strive to make every cent invested in publicity 
bring returns. Good advertising will always bring results, and it is 
results which are needed now more than ever before.” 


Still another Manitoba dealer cuts to the heart of the question when 
he says, “When business is slow, by all means increase the advertising.” 
This retailer by the way puts out some of the most consistent printed 
salesmanship that we have had the pleasure of reading for a long time. 


From Edmonton comes the expression that all advertising depends 
entirely upon local conditions. What might suit one man may not 
suit another. The main thing is to get the personal touch in lumber 
advertising and it will pay dividends. 


Concentrate Upon Different Lines. 


A Saskatchewan retailer says that “on no account cut down adver- 
tising appropriation, but instead bear heavily upon special features which 
are always cropping up—silos for instance. A farmer who may not 
be in the market for a new barn will often be influenced to buy a silo 
by a steady advertising campaign even if his crop is not so good. 
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Example of Newspaper Advertising Written by N. W. Crum, of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co. Ltd., Neepawa, Man. 
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Point of View of the Customer—the Only Appeal That Will Draw Results. 


The subject of when to increase or decrease advertising is always a 
live one with merchants in every line of business, and to obtain opinions 
so far as the lumber industry is concerned a number of retail dealers 
have been asked to state their policy in respect to doing more or less 
advertising during a period of business depression. 


While as may be supposed some dealers take the attitude that 
advertising can only be regarded as an expense and it should therefore 
be cut down when sales fall off, yet the great majority state that falling 
sales volume calls for more advertising. Among those who do not 
take this stand is one Alberta dealer who says: “Advertising is an ex- 
pense, and it is my policy to cut every possible overhead expense when 
sales do not warrant the money being spent.’ 


Make Every Cent Count. 


Taking the opposite side, a Manitoba dealer says, “Advertising 
should be continued on a desire-creating plan when sales fall off. Where 
a dealer is advertising consistently I do not think he should cut down 


Somewhat different is the idea of a dealer from Southern Saskat- 
chewan who believes that during a period when almost all the business 
which may be expected will be on a credit basis, he sees no reason for 
spending any money at all on advertising. 


Depends Upon Location. 


From Alberta a dealer writes that so far as the country districts 
and small towns are concerned advertising is of little advantage. ~The 
country wants, and needs, building material, but the individual that 
needs it the worst, cannot pay for it. We can sell more lumber every 
day than ever we did in the past, providing we could wait until the 
farmer can get the cash to pay with from his crops, this or next year, 
or perhaps in some cases five or ten years. No trouble to sell if the 
cash was in sight. 


Taking very much the same attitude as above, another Alberta dealer 
has to say that “the question of whether to increase or decrease adver- 
tising during a period of slow business is purely a local proposition. 


— 
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Where a dealer knows that money is available, the right kind of adver- 
tising will stimulate business, but in a district where there has been a 
crop failure and no loans are available advertising is of little value so 
far as bringing business is concerned.” 

Should Curtail Expenditure. 


Still another Albertan has to say that when business falls off due 
to a general depressed state of trade then advertising should be cur- 
tailed a little. He adds that “in our opinion a great deal of the adver- 
tising done by lumber dealers is an absolute waste of money for the 
reason that the methods adopted do not reach the public as should be 
done.” 

An Edmonton lumberman who is noted for the vigorous style of 
his advertising says that when business is poor it is a case for some 
deep thinking. The question of cutting in this respect may mean that a 


dealer will lose the benefit of what he has before spent for publicity ~ 


and the public will get out of touch with him. He says that it is a 
question which can be looked upon from different angles in different 
localities and should be governed largely by the amount of business 
done. His opinion is that “in view of business being dull, I do not 
think we should cut out advertising, but I do feel that we lumber dealers 
should put more pep and vigor into our business and in order to do this 
advertising must not be neglected.” 


Has the Right Idea. 


Down in Southern Saskatchewan is a retailer who expresses in 
very few words the whole crux of the matter. SOME of the people 
are spending money all of the time, and ALL of the people are spend- 
ing money SOME of the time, so he says, “Believe ihat advertising 
should be kept up as strong as possible then there would be more 
building and less buying cars.” 
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A Northern Saskatchewan lumber dealer evidently has the idea that 
this question is one which only the individual merchant can settle for 
himself. He says: “I do not think that lack of advertising was the 
chief cause of the slow business; if the dealers advertising was ade- 
quate before I see no good reason for changing it now.” 


VV 


From Manitoba comes the opinion that while it is not wise to cur- 
tail advertising to any extent even if business does not seem to warrant 
the money being utilized for the purpose, yet it is better to change the 
method of advertising somewhat and instead of featuring material of — 
ene kind or another, direct it toward lining up prospects so that they 
will be available when business is more promising. This means that a 
dealer would advertise to give information concerning buildings rather 
than to advertise material. , 


A Good Answer. 


“During a time of slow business,” writes a Manitoba lumberman, 
“more than at any other time, advertising is an INVESTMENT, and 
not an expense. The dealer who knows how to advertise, or invest in 
advertising, can always profit by it no matter what state business as 
a whole may be in. Give the buyer first cons:deration—the dollars 
will follow the dealer who does so.” 


It can readily be stated that lumber dealers almost without excep- 
tion are strongly and thoroughly sold upon the subpect of publicity, but 
unfortunately some of them appear to pay little attention to he type 
of printed message which goes into the good space they pay for, but — 
as the above opinions from representative dealers show, there is a wide — 
difference of opinion on the subject of when to increase or decrease 
advertising appropriation. It opens up an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion. 
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September Building Contracts 
Show Considerable Gain 
Over August 


Big Advance Over Same Period for 1921—MacLean Building 
Reports Predict Construction Boom—House Building is 
a Big Item. 


During September, construction contracts awarded in Canada, ac- 
cording to MacLean Building Reports, Limited, amounted to $29,313,500, 
compared with $25,187,500 in August. Residential building accounted 
for 32.5 per cent. of the September total and amounted to $9,534,100. 
Business building amounted to $6,275,600, or 21.4 per cent.; industrial 
building $5,170,200, or 17.6 per cent.; public works and _ utilities 
$8,333,600, or 28.5 per cent. The value of contemplated new work re- 
ported during September was $39,076,800. 

During August, the Wholesale Price Index of 48 building materials 
remained stationary, being 83.5 per cent. above 1913, compared with a 
peak of 183.8 per cent. reached in May, 1920. Prices are 35.3 per 
cent. from the high. 

Revival in general business is reflected in the fact that manufactur- 
ers are extending old plants and building new ones. The September 
total of $5,170,200 compares most favorably with $886,400 in the cor- 
responding period of 1921 and $2,342,500 in 1920. The total value of 


According to Classifications or Tyes Residential 


September! 1922) (5s 5 Nn eee oe $ 9,534,100 


September; 1920.0 2224 2 ee As ee ee ees 8,116,800 
september; 71920> tc Ss Bee ee eee 4,032,900 
September: 1919: ee 8 eo aay 3 Waa tar ee desea 4,917,000 
9-months, 1922/0 Ue oy, Ue a ceed ee aes eae ae ee 81,015,800 
9° months, 192, 0ip oi bE Be ea ee ee ae ne ne 57,451,300 
9) «months, 920) si 5 se eee eee ee eee ee 45,868,300 
9" months; MOTO" S208. ee ee aaa ee ee 34,875,600 


FZ BELIEVE that God made us to work; that He meant 
that we should earn our living by the sweat of our 
brows. But I believe that He made us to love our 

work so much that we might find real and profound 

pleasure in it, and so labor on until, tired out, we might 
sleep like little children at the end of each day.—David 

Belasco. 


industrial buildings erecied this year to date is 50 per cent. more than — 
in 1921, and if the work now contemplated is proceeded with this fall, 
the year’s total will easily double that of 1921. 


With improved business conditions and stationary prices, the build- 
ing industry throughout Canada-is going to boom. The total of con- 
templated projects reported in September alone, bears out this fact. 
This total of practically forty million dollars is more than double last — 
month’s figure and exceeds by 33 1/3 per cent. the largest monthly total 
since such records have been kept. 


Comparative List of Western Contracts 


The first nine months of 1922 show a total considerably in excess 
of the same period during the three past years, while the contracts for 
September also show a heavy increase, a decidedly encouraging sign. 
Comparative figures follow: 


September: 11922") 48h = vat $ 6,857,800 


September, “TOZ10G?. yet 2k eee <: 22" a ee 3,723,200 
September, 1920" 4" Tid tesco te aes 7,447,500 
September,” 1919 ot8 er pe eee 2,422,700 
Onmonths! 1922 «0 Mae vena ee ees 37,726,200 " 
‘OF mtomths, 1921 ek ee eee 44,546,700 ‘ 
9emonths} 192) BEM Aeviek to seam 59,495,100 ¥ 
9 months,.1919 _ 1. See ee eee 21,371,100 _ 


The same authority shows that both for the whole year to the © 
present as well as for the month residential building has out-tripped all 
other forms of construction as will be seen by the figures compiled: 


Business Industrial Engineering Total 
$ 6,275,600 $ 5,170,200 $ 8,333,600 $29,313,500 
8,056,500 886,400 2,506,000 19,565,700 am 
6,318,300 2,342,500 8,126,400 20,820,100 i 
5,661,600 3,422,200 2,843,100 16,843,900 
61,864,700 19,267,700 51,999,000 213,647,200 
71,417,500 13,252,300 43,256,700 185,377,800 
74,373,200 55,022,100 38,026,700 213,290,300 
43,604,600 37,259,900 23,064,300 138,804,400 


Mr. F. L. Buckley reports considerable activity at Buckley Bay in 
connection with the starting up of the plant at that point which will 
manufacture rough lumber to be shipped to Los Angeles by his com- 
pany’s own fleet of schooners. 


Mr. Roy R. Pointer, who has been associated with A. C. Huber 
Company, Edmonton, Alta., for the past three years, has taken over 
this firm’s business. Mr. Pointer represents in Northern Alberta Asso- 
ciated Mills Ltd., Vancouver, Adams River Lumber Co. Ltd., Chase, 
and Hamilton Shingles, Ltd., Arrowhead, B. C. 
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Momdaitions at Prairie Yards 


If one were to ask the average lumber dealer whether he had found 
any great evidence of the steadily growing improvement in business of 
which we have heard so much lately he would be somewhat inclined to 
wonder where was the joke, for outside perhaps of the larger centres 
_ of the prairie provinces, evidences of business improvement, as the term 
is generally taken, have not been very noticeable to the dealer in lumber 
_ and building supplies. 


The fact of the matter is that farmers cannot build, not because a 
vast quantity of farm construction is not badly needed, but simply 
because they are unable to finance, while the lumber trade as a whole 
- ‘cannot see’ this business of throwing the credit doors wide open and 
taking a chance on what may come through them. Thus, a very plain 
fact is that lacking both credit and cash farmers are obliged to scale 
down their ideas of erecting new homes and barns and other buildings, 
and turn their attention to the class of small job work for which they 
can afford to pay. 


: Hitherto, prairie dealers report that the harvest as yet has made 
 yery little appreciable difference to them, for the double reason that the 
returns from the crop are only just beginning to come into the country, 
while those farmers who wish to do some construction work are politely, 
but none the less firmly, told that dealers are not letting material out on 
the strength of a farmer having shipped a car of wheat. The lumber- 
men are interested only in actual cash at this time, wherein they are 
' wise, for between talks of moratoriums, and the active onslaughts of 
other creditors, even if a farmer has shipped the first of his grain, there 
is no guarantee that he will be able to handle very much of the proceeds 
of it. It will be the late shipments which will pay for building material. 


Fair Business Expected. 


In spite of this, however, it is generally stated by country dealers 
that there will be a fair volume of business until quite late in the year. 
for there is in the aggregate a heavy volume of small repair work which 
must be done before the end of the year, and this will mean that cus- 
tomers will be constantly in the market for odds and ends, all of which 
will help out in the total of the year’s business. 


So far as any big work is concerned, however, prairie dealers 
figure that the seacon has definitely ended for this year, but this only 
adds to the prospects for next as hundreds of farmers will not handle 
_ their grain money until too late in the present season to consider any 
building. On the whole dealers are inclined to look for a very fair 
volume of repair and job work for the next two months and fuel 
for the balance of the winter. 


This can readily be seen by watching the class of publicity that is 
being done all over the prairie. Dealers almost without exception are 
featuring materials for jobs and are now beginning to play heavily upon 
coal. 


In conversation with a number of well informed men in the lumber 
business a fear is expressed that between now and the opening of next 
building season there may develop a tendency to advance prices, in which 
case they feel that it will be decidedly detrimental to next year’s building 
prospects. 

Discussing this, one Winnipeg lumberman said the fact that many 
farmers would not be able to handle much money before winter had set 
in, meant that both they and a large number of city persons, who were 
directly dependent upon crop returns, would make their plans for next 
year’s building during the winter months as when the returns from the 
crop were all in, and much of past due indebtedness wiped out, there 
would still be a large margin left over for financing home and other 
building next year. In view of this he felt that all things considered we 
could look for an even greater volume than this year, provided however 
that those interested did not seek to advance prices to such an extent 
that, the public would again tighten up its purse strings. 


Work for Volume Trade. 


This is a condition that directly affects every one connected with 
building. There is certainly a crying need for heavy construction of 
all kinds, but the country as a whole has been through a period of de- 
pression which has left the farming section of it particularly heavily 
in debt. While the present crop will go a long way toward relieving 
the situation, yet the average farmer is not in a position to spend much 
money on building, a fact that the country dealers know only too well, 
_ and for this reason are buying just what they need and no more, with 


the object of cleaning up outstandings before they contract obligations 
of their own for further stocks. 


In an ordinary year dealers would have bought heavily upon the 
prospects of the crop, but not this season, nor is there at this writing 
any prospect that they will radically alter this policy. 


It is this condition that far sighted lumber dealers fear. They 
state that retail stocks are generally low, they also tell that retailers 
are showing no tendency te purchase even in those districts where the 
crops have been heaviest. Both these conditions mean that dealers will 
come into the market some little time prior to the opening of the 1923 
season, and as always happens when there are more buyers than sellers, 
the demand stiffens the price. 


Another factor which points to this being a likely contingency is 
that manufacturers are certainly short on stocks, but in spite of this 
they desire to hold prices to a stable basis, realizing the danger that 
lies in an advancing market, with the public only just beginning to 
forget the ‘buyer’s strike.’ 

Prices Not Too High. 


Aside from a few chronic kickers, both retail dealers and the 
average consumer feels that present prices of lumber are no ,bar to 
building, though all admit that they are high enough compared with 
the price of farm products for instance, and as long as they get no 
higher a heavy construction program for 1923 is an assured fact. Dur- 
ing the year to the present time, home building has made vast strides 
as is shown by the figures elsewhere in this issue, but even at that, it is 
only a drop in the bucket to what is actually needed, while farm con- 
struction has been at a positive standstill. 


In view of this it is felt that all conditions point to a big season 
directly the snow goes next year PROVIDED the lumber industry as a 
whole does not take advantage of the need and start to boost prices to a 
point which will cause prospective builders to abandon their plans for 
1923 construction. 


Personally we do not anticipate anything of the kind save perhaps 
in isolated instances, for the lumber industry has seen the effects of an 
era of high prices. Dealers know that just about the first thing which 
is done when it is desired to economize is to cut out all ideas of building 
and repair work. They have learned this by experience, and thus there 
is every possibility that the whole lumber trade will make every effort 
to keep prices down to a limit that will appeal to the prospective buyer— 
in tad words work for volume sales rather than a large margin of 
pront. 


What we most have to fear is that dealers in other ecsential building 
materials will use the heavy. demand which is bound to arise within 
the next six months as an excuse for boosting figures. Between now 
and March, 1923, the entire construction trades should evolve some 
means of getting together and solving this question of prices, for upon 
it hangs the question of whether next year will show as great an increase 
over this as this did over the season of 1921. 


African Teak is Strongest Wood 


The heaviest timbers are oak, teak, jarrah (an Australian wood), 
and greenheart; the lightest are willow, poplar and spruce. The 
difference is enormous. A cubic foot of teak will weigh over 80 
pounds, while a cubic foot of willow does not exceed 13 pounds. All 
timber is stronger at maturity than at any other time. Seasoning 
will actually double the strength of green wood. To test the strength 
of different timbers without the elaborate machinery used for demon- 
stration purposes, a simple plan is to take a piece a foot long and an 
inch square, place it between two supports and hang on its centre a 
tank capable of holding about 1000 pounds weight of water. This 
tank is slowly filled, and the bending and breaking strains carefully 
noted. The results of such tests go to prove that oak, usually considered 
the stoutest of timbers, is wrongly placed, and that ash really comes 
first. A piece of ash of the dimensions mentioned took a weight of 
690 pounds before it broke; while oak broke at 501 pounds. Even 
beech took a weight of 625 pounds before cracking. Larch, useful 
timber as it is, comes a long way behind it, for it breaks at 440 pounds ; 
elm goes at 405 pounds, and Scotch fir at 381. The strongest of all 
woods is the African teak oak, which will stand up to 855 pounds; it 
beats the famous East Indian teak, but not by a very large margin. 
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The Value of Quick Stock Turnover = 


First of a Series on Methods of Business Management----Read Western Lumberman for a 
Continuation of This Series----They Represent a Complete Course on Modern 


Business 
By G. W. HAFNER 


HE interest of every business man is, naturally, to make his capital 

do as much work for him as possible. That means letting a given 

dollar rest in a given lot of material for as short a time as possible. 
And doing this means moving stock as rapidly as possible. And, the one 
word that covers all this is “turnover.” 


Definition of Turnover 


It is never possible to make money on dollars that are tied up in 
commodities that will not move. And when prices are falling, it is easy 
to lose a great deal of money by holding onto merchandise or materials 
that move slowly, while the price for which they can be sold becomes 
constantly less and less. Because of this every manufacturer and 
retailer ought to have information on the movement of goods in and 
out. It is this movement in and out, not only of the merchandise itself, 
but also of that which the merchandise represents, money, to which the 
term “turnover” has been applied. 

In anv business there are two things that are disposed of, replaced, 
and disposed of again; or, in other words, “turned over.” These are: 


1. The stock of merchandise. 
2. The money invested in such merchandise. 

And the turnover of these items has a very definite effect upon the 
profits which the business makes during a given period. Hence an 
analysis of this effect is necessary in order to plan properly and conduct 
the business so as to: 

1. Secure the maximum profit with a given capital, or 

2. Secure a given profit with a minimum capital. 

Quick Versus Slow Turnover 

Perhaps the easiest way to state the case for a rapid rate of turn- 
over in business is as follows: 

A certain business, we will say, has annual sales of $50,000, and 
makes a gross profit of $17,500 (or 35% of the sales). If we take off 
$12,500 for expenses (25% of the sales), the net profit would be $5,000 
(or 10% of the sales). But if the annual sales of that business is 
increased to $100,000, and a gross profit of 35% is still realized, the 
amount of gross profit would be $35,000. Suppose expenses of the business 
are doubled because of this increased business—a very liberal margin— 
there would then be $25,000 in expenses to deduct from the gross profit 
of $35,000, laving a net profit of $10,000. 

Now it is at once evident that, having increased the sales to such 
an extent, the same percentage of profit is not required. The tendency 
in any business should be to increase the turnover and thereby decreace 
the percentage of profit. Under these circumstances the nation as a 
whole would benefit, and the individual engaged in the business would 
certainly not suffer. 

Another illustration: Two men are engaged in building construction. 
John Smith, the first contractor, finishes twelve jobs a year, making 
$1,000 net profit on each job. He earns a total of $12,000. Jim Jones, 
the second contractor, finishes eighteen jobs a year, making $750 on 
each job. He earns a total of $13,500. Moreover, he gets business away 
from Smith because his price is more attractive. When there are none 
too many jobs to go around at best, this last consideration is of great 
importance. 

Making Your Dollar Attractive 

If a dollar earns 10 profits for its owner in a year, the owner can 
afford to take a smaller profit each time than on another dollar which 
earns him, say, only 5 profits during the same length of time. And yet 
the dollar which returns the smaller rate of profit will bring in the larger 
volume of profit, simply because it is so much more active. 

Now, this is precisely the point that most business men seem not 
to understand. They do not seem to be able to grasp the fundamental 
principle that even though the percentage of profit on merchandise or 
service be but, say, 5 per cent, if it is earned often enough, say, 10 
times in a year, the annual turnover on money or rate of profit on invest- 
ment will be 50 per cent. 

Too many merchants overlook the fact that their cost of doing 
business of, say, 25 per cent, cannot correctly be used to demand a 15 
per cent. margin of profit on each and every kind of merchandise sold, 
because it is the percentage of profit on one sale, and not on the year’s 
investment. A larger margin of profit needs to be added to the slow 
moving materials and a smaller margin to the quick moving. 

The vital point of comparison is how much profit can you make 
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Practice. 


a dollar earn selling a given article. Any business man can get rich 
earning a 5 per cent margin of profit on one certain commodity, if he 
sells it often enough; on the other hand, he may go bankrupt on mer-— 
chandise offering 100 per cent profit, if he rarely makes a sale. Quantity | 
selling is the greatest modern profit policy. The profit on any one article 
or commodity is not much, but when this profit is multiplied by 1,000, 
or 5,000, or 10,000, the profit on the volume becomes considerable. 


Lazy dollars, unnecessarily high profits, and sluggish business, all — 
tend to go together. The business man who makes money in spite of 
conditions—and there are many such—are those who go out aggressively 
to make their dollars active. 


How to Find the Rate of Turnover 


The rate of turnover for a given time depends on just two things: 

1. The average amount of money invested in the merchandise. 

2. The sales of the merchandise in the period. 

By “equivalent merchandise investment” is meant a constant yearly — 
investment in merchandise which is equivalent to the actual merchandise 
investment over a period of one year. ; : 

This means that the “equivalent merchandise investment” must be 
expressed in terms of time as well as of money. The fundamental unit 
in which equivalent investment is expressed is the dollar-year. It may 
also be expressed in some relatd unit which is reducible to dollar-years, — 
such as dollar-months or dollar-weeks. 

In explanation of this, one dollar invested for one year is a dollar- — 
year. Two dollars invested for six months, or three dollars invested for — 
four months, or fifty cents for two years, are all exact equivalents of a 
dollar-year. . 

Thus, if you invest $500 in a certain article or commodity twice a 
year, you have an equivalent investment in that particular article of $250. 
Suppose your sales of this article for the year to be $1,000. By dividing 
the equivalent investment of $250 into your sales of $1,000, you find that 
your rate of turnover is 4. If you invest $500 in a given article every 
three months, you have an equivalent investment of $125. If your sales 
of that article for the year amount to $2,000, your rate of turnover is 16. 


In the final analysis, it must be remembered that turnover is not an 
end in and of itself, but merely a means to an end, namely, yearly net 
profits. The banker can pay his overhead expenses and declare dividends — 
only by daily turnover of cash on hand. The same problem confronts 
any business man. His stock must turn a given number of times a year 
in order to yield a profit. 

To exemplify further the close relation between turnover and profit, — 
it is necessary only to refer to the ordinary vegetable and fruit market. 
The proprietor of such a market must turn his stocks daily, or they 
become unsalable. His stocks must sell and sell quickly, for therein lay 
his profits. Adopt the fruit vendor’s methods, make them applicable to 
your business, and then watch the result. 


The Lumberjack in the Celestial City 


During the past season lumber-jacks were more contented in dis- 
position and inclined to hang on to their jobs rather than meander from 
camp to camp. 

The nomadic life of a bushman is proverbial. It has been the 
cause of expense and loss of time and output to lumber companies, and — 
also the subject of jests on the part of those who can see humor in any 
situation, no matter how grievous. | 

One of the best stories on the restlessness of the lumberjack was 
told recently by a Vancouver logging operator. 

A certain lumber-jack died and ascending to heaven, was met at the 
gates of the pearly city by a guardian angel, who enquired the name 
and business of the sojourner. 

“T am a lumber-jack,”’ came the response from the caller. < 

“Well, you can’t get in here,” emphatically declared the guardian 
angel. ‘No lumber-jack is admitted to this celectial abode.” — 

This flat refusal led to a rather warm argument, and during the 
controversy St. Peter came up hurriedly, and enquired what all the 
row was about. 

The guardian angel told the “Keeper of the Keys” that here was a 
lumber-jack who wanted to gain entrance into the Kingdom. ‘And 
you know,” he added, “no lumber-jacks are ever admitted here.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” blandly smiled St. Peter. ‘Let the fellow 
in. He'll only stay a day or two anyhow.” 
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More Sidelights on Forest Conservation 


Forest Fires and Production Above Growth Fast Eating into Canada’s Timber Supply---Should 
Government Take Immediate Steps Towards a More Stringent Conservation of our Forest 


an 


~The Nanton Co-operative Association, Ltd., of Nanton, Alta., in 


sending in a renewal subscription to the WESTERN LUMBERMAN, 
write as follows: 


“Tt is wonderful to consider the equanimity with which our public 
regards the rapid destruction of our forests by fire; these forests are a 
vast national asset as well for the wealth they represent as for being vast 


Close up View of Forest Land Showing Heavy Growth. 
Altitude of 1,000 feet by Forest Air Patrol. 


Taken at an 


Air Board Photo. 


storage tanks of moisture for the conservation of our future supply of 
rainfall. 


“We should like to see suggestions for the prevention of this national 
menace. 


“The Nanton Co-operative Assn., Ltd.” 


This is a subject to which WESTERN LUMBERMAN has given 
a great deal of space and attention. Fire prevention is one of the most 
pressing of our national problems; the more pressing because it does 
not occur to most people who look upn the Dominion, outside perhaps of 
the central provinces, as one of the thickly wooded countries of the 
world, with an endless supply of timber for all time. 


With the example of the United States before us, and the constantly 
growing demand for wood products with the steady depletion of available 
forest resources, no time should be lost in formulating a forest policy 
that will not only conserve our present forests, but will ensure a perpetual 
supply of timber for generations yet unborn. 


The letter of the Nanton Co-operative Association is evidence that 

this problem is being considered in many quarters, and while the Govern- 
mnt is making greater efforts than ever before to prevent and promptly 
combat forest fires, yet until the average citizen realizes his responsibility 
and by pressure of public opinion sees that not only woodsmen, campers 
and hunters, as well as the railroads, guard the forests as they should be 
guarded, we are not going to get very far. 


Reforestation Badly Needed 


From time to time this journal has stressed the need not only of a 
real workable fore:t fire prevention policy, but also the need of prompt 
reforestation of cut over lands and the planting of trees upon the millions 
of acres of waste space which can never be used for anything but tree 
growing. 


Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjum, who is one of our foremost authorities 
upon forest conservation, is seriously concerned upon the subject of the 
future of Canada’s forest land. He has given a great deal of publicity 
of late to the vital necessity of conserving our present timber, and offers 
suggestions whereby this may be best done. 


Wealth? 


The following letter, written by Mr. Barnjum from Montreal sets 
forth his opinions upon the subject of forest conservation, and the steps 
which should be taken to this end: 


“Sir:—The most serious condition of all to consider in connection 
with our present alarming forest situation is the fact that we should 
already cease cutting trees. Our country is denuded of forest growth to 
such an appalling extent that our wells and springs are drying up, also 
our brooks and streams which are now raging torrents in the spring and 
very low in summer, shutting our industries down for want of power in 
summer and putting them out of business in the spring from too much 
water. 


“On this continent, conditions have now reached a point where 
prompt and energetic action has become imperative. The water level 
in the soil has fallen and is continuing to fall at the average rate of more 
than three feet every ten years, even since the denuding of our forest 
growth which began more than a hundred years ago. This is a fact of 
which very few are aware, and its seriousness, when it becomes fully 
known and appreciated, will cause a forest panic such as they had in 
Europe in 1800. This rapid lowering of the water-table has more to do 
with the tremendous losses recently suffered in our forest through insects 
and disease than anything else. The drying up of the soil and consequent 
lack of water leaves our forest growths in such a weakened condition 
that the trees succumb to the attack of the first insect pest that comes 
along, regardless as to whether it is the spruce bud worm, bark beetle or 
borer. There is no more profitable crop that the farmer can raise for the 
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future than his timber crop. The present apparent surplus of pulpwood 
was brought about by an over-production of cut wood, caused by two 
reasons: one, the very high prices which were offered a year or so ago, 
amounting to from $40 to $50 per cord delivered, and from the fact that 
there was quite a large cut made in the endeavor to salvage some of this 
bud worm killed timber. Due to these high prices quite a few farmers 
have cut the last stick of wood on their farms. 


“If our government would really take hold and do something that 
would benefit the country, such as: 


“(1) The prohibiting, first of all, of the export of all unmanufac- 
tured wood and the establishment of a sane forest policy. A forest policy 


without an embargo is like putting in the bung and leaving the faucet 
open. 


“ce a . . x . . 
(2) A business management of our national railways, including 
the development of water powers and the electrification of, at least, the 
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portion operating through our forests and where coal costs are the 
highest. 

“(3) Development of our coal mines. Establishment of a sane 
immigration policy, with wise restrictions, encouraging the occupancy of 
our abandoned farms and prairies rather than the clearing up of more 
land, as we have already too much cleared land in Canada, having a 
surplus of prairie and open country, without creating more. 

In connection with the burning of coal on our railroads, there is 
nothing more inefficient than a coal burning locomotive. There is 
another tremendous loss suffered in our forests through fires caused by 
coal burning engines. Along the transcontinental from La Tuque to 
Cochrane, a distance of only 500 miles, twenty million cords of wood 
have been burnt up while less than one million cords have been hauled 
out, or more than 20 cords burnt for every one shipped. The amount 
of money lost by Canada just along these 500 miles of government-owned 
railways amounts to more than sufficient to have electrified all the govern- 
ment railways in Canada. Consequently, from this standpoint alone, if 
from no other, I say that Canada cannot afford not to electrify her 
railways. 

“T have spent a large part of my time for the last thirty years in 
trying io convince the people, that our forest resources were being very 
rapidly depleted and that consequently no commodity in the world would 
have the rise in value that would obtain in timberlands, while nearly 
everyone else has been arguing against this proposition, claiming that we 
had enormous forest areas, that wood was growing as fast as it was 
being cut and that we could raise all and more trees than we should ever 
require through scientific forest methods. During all of this period I 
have been backing up my judgment with my money, in buying up lands 
just as fast as I could find funds to put into them, with the result that 
I, as well as the friends who have taken my advice, have accumulated 
a fortune through the enormous increase in timberland values while 
the people who have argued on the other side are right where they 
were when I began. 


“For the future there will not only be a demand for every cord of 
wood available in Canada but our own mills in the very near future will 
be right up against it for a supply of raw material, co even from a purely 
selfish standpoint the farmer or settler should cut as few trees as possible, 
for on account of the limited supply remaining there will be a tremendous 
increase in price in timberland and all kinds of wood products from this 
time forward, as prices are governed by the law of supply and demand, 
and in the case of trees the supply is decreasing at an alarming rate and 
the demand is continually increasing. The consumption of wood by our 
Canadian pulp and paper mills alone has doubled in the past five years. 


“Montreal, September 1.” 


“FRANK J. D. BARNJUM. 


Mental Attitude 


HENEVER you go out of doors 
draw the chin in, carry the 


——-_ crown of the head high, and 


fill the lungs to the utmost; 
drink in the sunshine; greet your 
friends with a smile, and put soul into 
every handclasp. Do not fear being 
misunderstood; never waste a minute 
thinking about your enemies. Try to 
fix firmly in your mind what you 
would like to do, and then without 
violence of direction, you will move 


straight to the goal. 
—Elbert Hubbard 


What is your opinion? 


Under the title “Subjects for Discussion” a convention of 
retail merchants had listed a number of questions in all of which 
the merchants attending the convention were greatly interested. 
This particular part of the programme created much more 
enthusiasm than anything else which cropped up during the three 
days of the meeting. 


The lumber industry also has its problems, and many of 
these would prove highly interesting as “subjects for discussion” 
—particularly those which affect the retail dealer. 


Here are two upon which few retailers seem to have exactly 
the same opinions, they are: 


“How Far Is a Retail Lumber Dealer 
Justified in Seeking for Business?” 


This means, is a retail dealer justified in advertising or 
circularizing people in adjoining towns where there is already 
an established lumber yard in an effort to win their trade away 
from a competitor. Does such a dealer conform with an under- 
stood code of ethics by so doing? 


Question number 2, and one upon which many dealers hold 
varied opinions, is: : 


“Does It Pay to Carry Sidelines, by Which 
Is Meant, Patent Roofings, Paints, Ven- 


tilators, Builders’ Hardware, etc.?” 


In selling merchandise such as clothing, shoes, foodstuffs 
and similar goods, merchants are always on the lookout for good 
profitable sidelines and often use them as leaders to attract 
customers for the staple goods. Would the same plan apply to 
the selling of lumber? Why should not a lumber dealer sell 
everything a builder might need from the shingle stain on the 
roof to the furnace in the basement, even though the local hard- 
ware store carried the same lines? 


Believing that the best way to learn is- by the experience of 


others WESTERN LUMBERMAN invites a discussion upon 
these two points. Write and tell us your opinion, and what 


experience has shown you to be the best policy in either or both 


of the above questions. 


Address letters to Retail Editor, WESTERN LUMBER- 
MAN, 302 Travellers Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Help Your Farmer-Customer 


Show him how to use Concrete for his Walks, Founda- 


tions and Floors. 


Let Us Help You 


We have a comprehensive library on the uses of Con- 
crete and will send you literature on any branch of 
Concrete work you may care to become posted on. 


Our Service Department 


in maintained for co-operation with our Dealers, in 
all lines of work for which Concrete is adapted. 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITE 


Sales Offices at 
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How to Locate Twists in Band Saws 


(Courtesy Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.) 


Twists in band saws are termed as follows: long-face, cross-face, 
and double. The terms “long-face”’ and ‘“‘cross-face’” come from the 
hammer used in the removal of twists. The long-face and cross-face 
hammer is that one which has two faces; one, a long face in line with the 
handle, -the other at right angles with the handle. 


A long-face twist is that which requires the use of the long-face 
hammer, and is determined in the saw by the way the saw lies when 


Position for Hammering Long Face Twist. 


resting on the floor. If the filer is standing at the end of the saw and the 
opposite end inclines to the right, that is a long-face twist, and must be 
taken out by the filer at the bench standing a his left to the saw and 
hammering diagonally across the saw sacle the long-face hammer, 


On the other hand, should the saw be inclined to the left at the 
opposite end that would be a cross-face twist and should be removed 
with a cross-face hammer while the filer is standing with his left side to 
the saw striking diagonally with a cross-face hammer. 


Most twists in bandsaws are due to accidents while saws are run- 
ning, such as striking iron, or dodging in or out of the cut. In such 
cases the twists generally run clear around the saw, and the filer, after 
determining whether it is a long-face or cross- face twist, proceeds to 
hammer by placing the blows very close together from edge to edge all 
around the saw. When one side is covered, hammer the opposite side 
in some manner as the first, which will cross the blows of the first side. 
When the second side is covered, place the saw on the floor and note 


This shows a Band Saw with a Cross Face Twist. 
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the effect. If there has not been enough hammering until the saw sta 
evenly on the floor. 


A double twist means that saw has both kinds, and they must. 
located by the way the saw lies on the levelling table. Trace with z 
straight- edge as though hunting for lumps, but hold the straight-e 
diagonally on the saw. If the saw shows a hollow examine across 
hollow where a diagonal lump is likely to show. This should be ha: 
mered in the direction indicated .by straight-edge. Mark the opposite 
side of the saw, trace in the same manner, and ‘the twist will be see 
to run across the lump taken out on the other side. Trace as at first 
and hammer until the lump is removed. it 


Examine for tension in the meantime and if any fast places are 
found, open them with the roll, as it is impossible to remove twists 
while the saw is long on the edges. 


Position for Hammering Cross Face Twist. ~ 


Breakage of Small Band Saws 


Among the most frequent causes of breakage the following may b 
named: The use of inferior saws of unsuitable gauge for the work 
pulleys being out of balance or too heavy; the use of improper tems 
arrangements ; not slackening the saw after use, thus preventing the fre 
contraction of the saw blade cooling down after work; the framing o 
the machine column being too high or too light, thus causing excessi\ 
vibration; the joint in the saw not being of the same thickness as ! 
rest of the blade; improper method of receiving the back thrust of th 
saw and consequent case- -hardening and cracking of the back of the s 
blade; using band saw with angular instead of rounded gullets at 
roots of the teeth; top pulley over-running the saw; working dull sa 
feeding up the work to the saw too quickly ; allowing saw dust to col 
on the face of the saw-wheel thus causing it to. become lumpy and 
even. Stopping or starting a machine too suddenly, especially w 
using a light blade, will almost certainly snap a saw in two. 


“Flowers for the Living” 


A subscriber to WESTERN LUMBERMAN writes: 


“We find your paper very interesting and instructive and 
well worth reading. Enclosed find money order for $2.30, cov-— 
ering my renewal for same. We can’t do without it. 


The Lumber Manufacturers’ Yards Ltd. ; 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 


Credit is a two-edged sword. An old German proverb says: “Cr 
helps a man on the horse and sometimes under the ground.” The : 
of horse makes a mighty sight of difference—whether an unbral 
mustang or a well-bred and well-trained animal. — 3 
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CYCLONE 
THE IDEAL DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 


ensures fresh air and health to the operator, a reduced fire risk 
and satisfaction and economy to the manufacturer. Let us ex- 
plain the system fully to you. 


We Specialize in 


ee ee JOHN K. MILLER Co. LIMITED 


BLOW PIFE WORK, ALL KINDS 


asta CANS Manufacturers in SHEET METAL Engineers & Contractors 
MILL SMOKESTACKS 580 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B.C. 


EXHAUST HEADS 


From that — 


Using Simonds Inserted Tooth Cut-Off Saws results in a distinct saving 
to the millman. The teeth, which are renewable, can be used to the 
final stub. That’s because of the extra fine steel that goes into them, 
as well as their mechanical construction. Because of the manner in 
which they are off-set the teeth may be worn without resetting. Simonds 
is the only saw of the kind the teeth of which do not require some form 
of rivets. There is no hammering of rivets to disturb the tension of 
the plate as often happens with other saws. When Simonds teeth are 
sprung into position they are firmly locked in the plate. This is the 
safe and economical saw to use. 


Write for prices and further details. 


Simonds Canada Saw Company, Limited 


“THE SAW MAKERS” 
MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B.C. ST. JOHN, N.B. 


Shimer 12 Bit Bieotap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT . - - - - ONTARIO 
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RARE S 9 Rae 


Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mills and Limits 


for Sale 


LIMITS 


145 sq. miles of good spruce, 
tamarack, and poplar close to Can- 
adian National Railways. 


SAWMILL 


Capacity 75,000 to 100,000 ft. per 
ten hour shift, with Hill Log 
Turner, gun shot feed, rotary saw, 
slab re-saw, Phoenix five saw 
edger, slashers and trimmers. 3 
Goldie & McCulloch Ideal engines, 
3 boilers. 


SAW MILL 


Capacity 30,000 ft. per 10 hours. 
Also, cook house, burner, bunk 
houses, 2 good stables, blacksmith 
shop, five large warehouses, 
twelve dwelling houses, and 
six shacks. All buildings frame 
construction. Good store in oper- 
ation at good point. One section 
of good land. Phoenix logging 
engine, log sleds, snow plows, rut- 
ters, small sleds, waggons, horses, 
harness, cattle, chains, tools, camp 
stoves and dishes. 


WILL SELL ALL OR IN 

PARTS, EXCEPTING THE 

SAWMILL, WHICH WE 
WILL SELL INTACT 


All in good condition. 
This is a first class investment. 


The 
Saskatchewan Lumber Co. 
LIMITED 


CROOKED RIVER, SASK. 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Fred Butterfield,k.p.£.,8.c.L.s. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
LAND SURVEYING 
314 Sayward Building, 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 

N. SMITH 
128 York St. Toronto, Ont. 
We Manufacture 
For 
= BALING 
PULP 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., Ltd. 
Office and Works: Hamilton, Canada 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than 


“Employment Wanted” or 


“Employees Wanted” 


will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 


lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. 


When 


four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 


count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 


cent a word, net. 


mum charge 25 cents. 


Cash must accompany order. 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 


cents a word, net. 


Cash must accompany the order. 
Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th 
insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


Minimum charge 50 cents. 
of each month to 


DESIRES POSITION 


As Second Man in Retail Yard so as to 
learn the _ trade. 29 years of age. 
High school education. Experienced 
in buying and handling grain. Best 
of references furnished upon request. 
Apply Box 627, Western Lumberman, 


Winnipeg, Can. 
TIMBER 
Selling two sections heavy timber. 
Largely cedar. Located three miles 
from Slocan Lake, B. C., on Shannon 
Creek. Good shingle proposition. Price 
$1.00 per M stumpage. H. A. Beard, 
Taber, Alberta. 10-1 


WANTED 


Executive position by young married 
man with following experience: Seven 
years manager retail lumber yard; three 
years’ logging and mill experience; one 
year manager Sash and Door factory. 
Employed. Al office man and can fur- 
nish best of references. Give full par- 
ticulars first letter. Box 1722, West- 
ern Lumberman, Winnipeg. 10-1 


POSITION WANTED 


Practical Lumberman with the follow- 
ing qualifications: Five years as Machin- 
ist, two years Drafting, eight years 
lumbering, three years as land agent to 
the Algoma Central Railway Company, 
conversant with logging accounts from 
the stump to the lumber pile, payrolls, 
jobbers’ accounts, store accounts, buy- 
ing, selling, shipping, overhead ac- 
counts, and government statistics, con- 
fidential correspondence. At present en- 


gaged, having charge of lumber com- 
pany’s store, correspondence and mill 


accounts, is desirous of change; a man 
who is essentially a mill town man and 
not afraid of hard work carrying my 
own typewriter, ete. Desires position 
with mill or logging company (perman- 
ency). Age 39. Married, Protestant and 
public school. Salary wanted $150 per 
month, and house after six months’ ser- 
vice. Reply to Alfred C..Weight, Hearst, 
Ontario. 9-4 


LOGGING RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—50 ton Lima Geared Locomotive, 
standard gauge. 


24 Russell Log Cars standard gauge. 
1 Marion Log Loader. 


900 tons of 52 and 56 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


100 tons of 16 and 20 pound Relaying’ 


Rail with fastenings, 
Available for prompt shipment. 


John J. Gartshore, 


58 Front St. West, Toronto 


FOR SALE 
Logging, Tie and 
Camp Equipment 


Offers wanted for this Equipment 
by the undersigned. It consists of 


new and used _ sleighs, chains, 
cables, Jack ladders, hoisting 
engine, blacksmith’s outfit, beds, 


bedding, lanterns, jammers, saws, 
axes and a full line of camp 
equipment. Situate at Dryden 
and Sunstrum, Ontario. For par- 
ticulars apply to 


The STANDARD TRUSTS CO. 


LIQUIDATOR 


324 Main St. Winnipeg 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 
& SALVAGE CO.,LTD. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 


All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 
1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 
1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 


1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 
1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 


Pump, 
1—pair Twins, Watrous, 13x14. 
1—pair Twins, Watrous, 16x18. 


1—30-inch Egan Circular Re-saw. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rpe, and Belting. Overhauled in our 
Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 
1—Power Feed McGregor & Gourlay 


Rip Saw 

1—6x24 Pony Planer. 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 

1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 
Bolter, 

1—Log Haul, 

1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 
Shears. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Positions 
Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


Chapman & Wilson 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 


1 Fay Egan No. 311 Lightning 
Band Saw, 48-in. wheel. 


eeu 


1 30-in. Jinter, made by Amer- 
ican Woodworking Co. 


sat Wag il Wi 


1 8x12x8 Steam Driven Air 
Compressor. r 


Gears, Pulleys, Bearings | 


1006 Mainland St. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores | 

Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores § 

Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils | 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone ! | 
Sey. 329 } | 


Ma i 

<< Log Stamps | 

{ Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 


Limited 
93 Church St. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
M 
Toronto | 


ol 


DR. BELL’S 

Veterinary Wonder Remedies | 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free | 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a } 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In-} 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send J 
25c for Mailing Package, ete. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. | 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER | 
610-612 Thompson Building | 
SEATTLE | 


Designer of the Plants for: 
Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, J 


Siri 


“hi 


Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber | 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.j J 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd. ] 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia } 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C.; 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Evere 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 
hours), and others. 
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Sawmill Machinery 


PLANERS 
1—16x30 Stetson & Ross ready sizer 
1—14x30 Fay & Egan 4-side planer 
1—_14x24 Berlin 4-side planer 
1—-12x30 S. A. Woods 4-side planer 
1—6x9 Berlin No. 94 4-side round head 
1—6x15 No. 10 4-side planer 
{1—2x30 Curtis 8-side planer 
1—6x30 Buss single surfacer with div- 
ided rolls 
1—6x24 Graves & Klushman  8-side 
planer 
1—-6x24 American single surfacer 
j1—6x24 No. 44 Berlin 4-side planer 
1—6x24 Crescent single surfacer 
EDGERS 
1—10x72 Allis Chalmers 5-saw_ with 
steam lift and friction feed works 
1—8x60 Waterous 6-saw edger 
1—4x40 Union 3-saw with stub shifters 
2—4x43 Curtis 3-saw edgers with ta- 
bles (new) 
1—3x32 Tower 3-saw edger 


BOILERS (Horizontal) 
1—New 72x18 William Bros. butt strap 
1—72x16 Sumner butt strap ‘Pacific 
Coast Special” 
2—54x16 Atlas butt strap boilers 
1—36”x6’ butt strap boiler. 


BOILERS (Vertical) 
1—60”x144” butt strap with 219 tubes 
1—54”"x108” butt strap with 211 tubes 
1—44”x10” butt strap with 104 tubes 
1—30”x70” butt strap with 51 tubes 
1—24”x60” butt strap with 28 tubes 


BOILERS (Scotch Marine) 
1 —72”x108” butt strap internal fired 
1—48”x9’ 6” lap seam internal fired 
1—42”x72” lap seam internal fired 
1—60”x72” butt strap internal fired 


LOGGING AND HOISTING ENGINES 
1—10x12 Washington D. D. D. C. roader 
1—10x12 Vulean D. D. D. C. roader 
1—91%4x10 Williamette D. D. D. C. roader 
1—9x10 Washington S. D. D. C. donkey 
1—9x10 Lidgerwood D. D. D. C. hoist 
—s¢,x10) Mambert D. D.-D. C. hoist 
{—7x10 single drum donkey 

1—6x6 single drum steam hoist 

1—5x7 single drum reversible hoist 


SHINGLE MILL MACHINERY 


1—Sumner “Gold Medal” shingle 
machine 

1—Challoner double block shingle ma- 
chine 


i—Perkins shingle machine, single 
block 

2—Hand feed shingle machines 

1—Heavy gear and friction log haul 

1—Heavy friction drag saw 

2—Steam drag saws 

6—Hand saw gummers 

75—6’ 6” roller bearing dry kiln trucks 


GENERATORS 

1— 200 K.W. Thompson-Houston 550 
volts 

1—100 K.W. generator 

2—714 K.W. Steam turbo generator sets 

1—5 K. W. D. C. generator direct con- 
nected to American Blower Co. up- 
right engine 

2—K. W. D. C. 110 volt generators 


IRONWORKING MACHINERY 
1—1100 Pittsburg steam hammer 
1—48” Mueller radial drill press 
1—30” Cannedy Otto post radial drill 

press 
1—22” Bisckford drill press 
2—Combination hand and power drill 

presses 
1—No. 7 Champion drill press 
2—Blacksmith hand forges 
6—250 to 300 B. S. Anvils 
1—6” Oster pipe threading machine 
1—8” Forbes pipe threading machine 
I—No. 00 Armstrong 2” to 4” pipe 
threading machine 
1—No. 25 Toledo 24%” to 6” hand rat- 
chet pipe threading machine 
1—14”x6’ new Walcott engine lathe 
1—18”x8’ new South Bend lathe 
1—14” Warner & Swazey turret lathe 
1—Universal grinding machine 
MISCELLANEOUS 
30—1” boom chains 
1—Portable circular wood saw outfit 
1—48”x90’ smoke stack 
1—20x13x15 Worthington duplex steam 


pump 
166” Connell & Dengler band resaw 
1—54” McDonough band resaw 
1—30” Circular resaw 


ENGINES 
1—Pr. 20x24 Sumner twin engines 
1—Pr. 14x16 Brownell twin engines 
i—Pr.11x1i6 H. S. & G. twin engines 
1—21x20 Ridgeway automatic side 
crank 
1—14x14 McEwan automatic’ center- 
crank 
1—16x32x36 Hamilton Corliss 
1—16x20 Brownell self contained 
1—14x18 Vim center crank 
1—12x14 Atlas eenter crank 
1—11x14 Brownell L. H. self contained 
1—10x14H.S. & G.R.H. self contained 
I—80x12 H.S. & G. center crank 
| 2—7%x8 Jewel No. 4 automatic 
1—7x8 Vim center crank 
1—6x8 Star center crank 


Star Machinery Co. 
_ Seattle Wash. 


Judson F. Clark 
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“BEST IN THE WEST” 


WATSON’S 
GLOVES 


“Built for Wear’ 


125 Dufferin St. 


Ryan, McIntosh 
Timber Co., Ltd. 


TIMBER BROKERS, CRUISERS, 
SURVEYORS AND VALUATORS. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


701-704 Belmont House 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


W. B. Ryan 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


J. E. Tucker 


920-25 Vancouver BIE. Vancouver, B.C. 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 
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Vancouver 


R. W. Hibberson, F.E. 
W. L. McIntosh McC we apilair, Ch 


P. L. Lyford 


Am I a Dub? 


I have spent the days of my life building my business. 1 
have been a slave to that business. My waking hours have been 
so full of my business that I have lost touch with my fellow 
man. The night is tedious and long and restless with worry 
that I cannot shake off for I have no thought but of my business. 
My city around me seems nothing more to me than a collection 
of prospects. I hear of men and groups of men who are said 
to be earnest, public-spirited citizens who are seeking to achieve 
things that mean nothing to me for I see no immediate return 
in them to MY business. Yet these men are far more successful 
than I am. And as they pass from the community, industries 
halt and men linger on their busy way to mourn for one who 
has been a friend to the community. Should I pass on tomorrow 
only my immediate family would miss me and in my bus ness 
there would be some slight speculation as to who would be the 
new boss, but this city which has been my bread and butter, 
that has made it possible for me to raise and educate my family, 
that has given me everything that I have and which my family 
will have after me, will not care and will not miss me for I have 
been narrow and selfish in my dealings with my city and with 
the men that have made my city worth while. I have failed to 
realize that my city could be no more prosperous, no better, 
than the men and business houses in it. I have not been broad 
enough, far-seeing enough, to realize that my business could not 
be a success without my city behind it. I have been too selfish 
and too much engrossed in my affairs to know that other men 
were facing the same troubles and difficulties as myself, and 
that simple solutions could come through co-operation. Down the 
street from me is a man in the same business. His problems 
are the same. Yet I do not know him and because I do not 
know him I distrust him. How easy it would have been had we 
met on a common footing and talked things over. What fine 
things he and I could have done by co-operating for the good 
of our city. And by making a better city how we could have 
helped our business. All around me are successful business men. 
Men who are thinkers and have the confidence of the public. 
These men and I, what is there that working together we could 
not accomplish for our city? And meeting them for an hour 
once a week knowing them so we would be Jack and Joe to each 
other, talking as only friends can talk, how we would each have 
profited. 


It is respectfully suggested that each retail lumber merchant 
ask himself the very pertinent question—AM I A DUB? 

If there is an affirmative reply, his course in future should 
reflect an “About, Face” in policy and action. 


You are the only one who can answer the question. Right now! 
stop work and ask yourself, ‘‘Am I a dub?”’ 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 
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Shop and Yards ) 
207 Horton St. 
Office & Salesroom 
1735 lst Ave. S. 


y 


ee Hav Knife Co. 
MACHINE KNIVES 
Send for Price 
| F--—-apneer—Lit ——--enil 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 
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-EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


WE CARRY A_ LARGE 
STOCK OF NEW AND 
SECONDHAND 
MACHINERY 


AND POWER SHOVEL 
REPAIRS 


[ear am 


Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


1155 SIXTH AVENUE WEST, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


lt nn les i as ee 


THE PLACE FOR LOGGING 
ENGINE, LOCOMOTIVE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


$1,900.00 F.0.B. Works 


Terms—Half Cash, balance three and six months at 8 
per cent. 


HALL GAS DONKEY 


Cash Price, $1,700.00 F.0.B. Works 


These Prices include Sales Tax. 


Our Donkeys have made good with Twenty-five B. C. Operators who can testify to their efficiency and economy. 


SIMS MARTIN COMPANY 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
Phone Douglas 2742 1221-1225 Alberni St. Vancouver, B. C. 
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| Graffinberger Bronze Valves EKCONOMISE 


by the use of 


“wear IN, not out” 


es a | SMART-TURNER PUMPS 


Patents Pending, All Rights Reserved 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND REQUIRE THE 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. 


s , 

. 

We cut off the origin- Double action valve i 
al valve and attached for cylinder taking i, 
the GRAFFINBERG- power from both ends. * 


ER with cushioning For skid lifts, nig- 
plate. We can do this ’ gers, kickers, power 
with any cylinder. ay ‘i $61 bolters. 

his cutaway contro F 3 wn 
valve shows manner Sizes % to 2% 
of construction. 


sss Sag Uias, 


Sgt 


GRAFFINBERGER Air and Steam Valves get away from three-way plug and 


sleeve type valves, and stop wasting of air and steam, for the Graffinberger STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 


is tight, operates without friction, self-closing and self-exhausting. (Eastern 


2 SS el ig 
and Western Lumber Co. uses 42 Graffinberger Valves on their trimmers. VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS i 
Hammond Cedar Co., Port Hammond, are users. Coos Bay Lumber Co. recently i 
installed 112 of our valves. Many testimonial letters on file. AIR COMPRESSORS CUT GEARS te 


FREE OFFER Send us a spare cylinder and we will attach one of our 
Graffinberger Trimmer Valves, free of charge for the work 

and send the Valve on approval. It will be returned promptly. This will 

allow you to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant. 


e 
SSeoa ero aocecnie tee The Smart-Turner Machine Company 
GRAFFINBERGER AIR VALVE CO. I | oy 
- ANC. 
330 East Morrison St., Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. Hamilton = Canada 
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Cut out the Coupon---Fill it in 
and send it Back to us---we 
will send you our illustrated folder 
which explains every detail of the 


TUGAWAY 


Gasoline Logging Locomotive We are apecialiags jighuildinessenren ame 
rs mis. iii), flues We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Find out about this Our experience puts us in a position to give 
Powerhultandieconouical you expert advice as to what particular type 
Logging Locomotive and size of locomotive is best suited to your 


needs. 


een a aS wea coo 


No LE 


{ Put your locomotive problem up to us 
Please send me _ your illustrated 
SEND | folder on “Tugaway” gasoline log- ] 
ging locomotives manufactured by 


THE ee ae af et MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 
INA dressy ss ents eee Aenean em - | DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
Ge) LU PON ; Westminster Iron Works | MONTREAL, CANADA 


66 Tenth St., New Westminster, B.C. 


FAL.2n FF, EE, 
PU1e Vea TD) Py |} 
WIG & YW Bib wee 
We specialize in printing Our representative will gladly call at any time to | | 
for the Lumber and give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
Shingle Trades. printing work. 
SEYMOUR 
OMPANY ss = LIMITED 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 
426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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Especially Built for the Logger 


The Model 21 “making the grade” in heavy digging 


Call or write us. We shall be glad to discuss right-of-way construction with you. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 
MARION, OHIO 


The 


New Marion 
Gasoline 


Electric Shovel 


on the only truly 
flexible crawling traction 


This last word Shovel embodies many advantages— 
these are a few of them: 


1. No sparks. No fire risk. 

2. Uses one pail of water a day. 

3. No Fuel transportation difficulties. 
4. One less man than the steam shovel. 


Reliable, Flexible, Economical, Power- 
ful, Simple. 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Limited 


1155 Sixth Avenue West 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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AETNA SAW 


THEY SWEAR by THEM | 


-- - NOT at THEM 


Aetna Perfection Brand Saws are as near “Perfec- 
tion” as the finest of Jessop Steel and honest, 
skilled workmanship can make them. The proof of 
this statement is found in the ever increasing 
popularity of the Aetna with the men who use them 
and the new and repeat orders we are receiving. 


For real honest saw service you will find the Aetna 
supreme. Whether it be an Inserted Tooth Head 
Saw, a Shingle Saw, a Knee Bolter Saw, an Inserted 
Tooth Cut-off Saw, or the repairing of a Saw, the 
same uniform quality and high standard of work- 
manship prevails. 


Made in B. C. for B. C. mills by B. C. workmen. 


WORKS, Ltd. 


GRANVILLE ISLAND JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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New Business means New Boilers 


AA 


Don’t try to put new wine into old bottles. 
Don’t try to put the strain of new and increas- 
ing business on your old and worn out equip- 
ment. Remember the heart of your plant is 
your power equipment—and that starts with 
your Boiler. Let us quote you new, agreeably 
low prices on Boilers of the highest quality, 


built right, for any duty. 


Vaw 
Engineering & Machine Works of Canada 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO ort on at a, 


THERE’S A 


WASHINGTON ENGINE 


For Every Logging Need 


BELOW IS SHOWN THE POWERFUL 
13 x 14 WASHINGTON TWO SPEED YARDER 


Built for handling the heaviest timbers, it is the giant of the 
Washington family of “log getters.” 


Send for our catalogues listing the various types of log- 
ging equipment we manufacture. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle, U.S.A. 


Agents 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 


i 
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| One Hundred Ton aoe 
ALL-STEEL DONKEY ENGINE MOVING CAR 


WITH ROUNDED DECK EDGE 
HAS PROVED ITS WORTH IN SAVINGS AND PROTECTION TO EQUIPMENT 


This big all-steel car is designed to load and transport 
heavy donkey engines without the necessity of resorting 


>» to heavy blocking operations. The entire deck is made 


ee ~~ | 
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) 


of boiler plate. Each side sill is a built up box girder 
and either side sill will carry the entire weight of the 
donkey, sled and equipment during loading operations. 


ee ee 


The rounded deck edge, obtained by curving the steel 
deck over the side of the sill so that resistance to the sled 
is minimized, has served to save time and prevent injury 
to the sled of the donkey. 

CERTAINTY OF DESPATCH IS ANOTHER VITAL 
THING, for, with its greater capacity than the ordinary 
car and because of its powerful construction, there is no 
risk of damaging the car, also providing assurance that 


Pm al RR Lene oe an te 


the load will always be sustained. Its sure efficiency i} 

suggests the feasibility of less investment in donkey i 

engine equipment. This car is also built in 75-ton | 

capacity. i 

We'll be glad to tell you of the experience other oper- F 

“ ators have had with this car. Write us. Hi 

PACIFIC CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY ' 
General Offices: Alaska Building, Seattle, U.S.A. é 
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VANCOUVER EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, Canadian Agents. 
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\ S fy St. John, N.. B......... ..--....90 Germain St. 
CS j 
S EN A Calgary, Alta............... Gorman’s Limited 
SN N / Edmonton, Alta......... ...-Gorman’s Limited | 
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| Aue SS VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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CRANE 


Cast Iron — Cast Steel — Brass — Ferrosteel 


Flanged Fittings 


for low pressure, standard, extra heavy, hydraulic, superheated steam 
and extreme hydraulic pressures, ranging in size from 1-inch to 
sixty-inch, and. for working pressures from 50 to 3,OOO pounds. 


Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment and 
Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 


neciatts ent lwanten ee CRANE CRANE-BENNETT 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG. 

REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER. LI M ITED Head Office and Warehouse: 

HEAD OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS LONDON, ENGLAND. 
386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
Sales Offices: 
ST.JOHN,NB.,QUEBEC,SHERBROOKE MONTREAL Sales Offices: 

EDMONTON, VICTORIA, Works BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 1280 ST. PATRICK ST. GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 


MONTREAL 


“Shay” Geared Locomotives 


The ‘Shay’? Locomotive has for “THEY DELIVER THE GOODS” 


years been rendering maximum Ser- 
vice to British Columbia logging oper- 
ators. They have found its lines of 
sturdy construction insure all year 
round efficiency. 


- 
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|. BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH €0.1TD. 
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YOUR NEXT LOCOMOTIVE—‘SHAY” 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 


HOFIUS-FERRIS EQUIPMENT CO. STEWART BROS. CO. 
Spokane, Wash. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 


— A 


Representatives for Western British Columbia 


Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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DLAR'S exeanoeo mera. LATH 
: LA EXPANDED METAL 


HIS material is ideal for build- Retail lumber dealers can increase their sales and pro- 
ings of every style and size, and fits by carrying a stock of Pedlar’s Metal Lath, the 
for both interior and exterior walls. demand for which is rapidly increasing in all parts of 


Many of the largest office buildings, 
hotels, hospitals and high-class re- 
sidences erected in Canada dur- 
ing recent years have all the 
plastering based on Pedlar’s 
Metal Lath. 


the country. This lath makes walls that are fireproof, 
crack-proof and vermin-proof. It requires less plaster 
and less labor. 


PEDLAR’S “LOW-RIB” LATH 


This material is the same as Pedlar’s Metal Lath except that 
the sheets are designed to go on studding spaced at 24-inch 
centres, instead of 16-inch, and that they have a series of 
longitudinal ribs to increase the rigidity of the sheets. 


Catalog and Price List Sent on Request 


The PEDLAR PEOPLE Limited 


Established 1861 
80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 


Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
Factories: Oshawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 
608 Tegler Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 318 Homer St. 


PoY SUPPLIES ,MADE: I N:B. iG: 
We Build 


Logging Engines Logging Cars 


WE SPECIALISE IN REPAIRING 
ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 


Locomotives Engines’ Boilers 
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aa 


USE V.E.W. STEEL CASTINGS 


If they are not V. E. W. Castings they are not B. C. Product, as we are the 
only plant in B. C. producing Steel Castings. Mild, Chrome, Nickel, 
Carbon, Manganese or any Special Steel Castings Made to Order. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th AVE. WEST Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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CORDAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 
Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION WITH 
HORTON TANKS 


ANADA E TERN C RD Horton Elevated Tanks unfailingly protect lumber mills, 
e yards and pulp mills, because they are dependent upon 


no power except the never-failing force of gravity. 


LIMITED Write today for full information regarding the protection 
. : of your property. 7 
New Westminster, B.C. HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED } 
F : MONTREAL, P. Q. a 
Selling Agents PRIDE Ee ont 1111 Bank of vores ane 2 | 


/ 


J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


Horton Tanks 


LEVIATHAN and ANACONDA — .. a 


LEVIATHAN and ANACONDA 
belt extends beyond pay- 


ment until the belt has earned 
Made i in Made i in in actual service its full cost 
Canada Canada as compared with the service 
of any other belt of any kind 
under the same or similar con- 


ditions barring accidents. 


The New Main Belting Catalogue awaits the request of all interested users. 
It contains a comprehensive treatise on the evolution of the transmission belt 
and its essentials. You should have this book on your files. 


Main Belting Co. of Canada, Lid. 


MONTREAL, 422 St. James St. TORONTO, 32 Front St. W. 


Winnipeg: W. W. Hicks, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver 
567 Banning St. Gorman’s Limited 
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GOODHUE’S 
LEATHER 
BELTING 


| Electric Light and Power 
Right in Your Lumber Camp 
at Small Cost 


NP ae 


GOODHUE Special Planer Belting. 
GOODHUE Extra Quality Leather Belting. 
GOODHUE Acme Waterproof Leather Belting. 
GILT EDGE ROUND Leather Belting. 


J. A. Harsh Camp, out of Deary, Idaho. Electric Light 
and Power for this camp is furnished by Delco-Light. 
In addition to the buildings and site, the barn, black- 
smith shov and saw filer’s shack are all lighted from the 
same plant. A Delco-Lireht motor is used for running the 
grindstcne. 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS SAME 
CONVENIENCE 


MR. HARSH WRITES: 


“I recently moved my camp to a new location and had 
no peace from my embvloyees until the Delco-Light was 
moved and in oneration. We have never had any trouble 
with it from the day of purchase. 


“TJ expect to finish my logging operations this summer, 
but when through am going to take the plant to my 
farm about two miles from town. I can see where it is 
going to be of great benefit to me there and would not 


think of selling it.” 
(Signed) J. A. HARSH. 


Delco-Light is used in lumber campvs with maximum satisfaction. 
Safe, economical electric light means a great deal. Power to run 
the grindstone or pump the water to any desired nlace saves many 
dollars in time and lahor. 


We will gladly mail you literature, without obligation. Send a 
postcard. Ask for comnlete Delco-Light details—and our plan of 
easy payment. 


ROUND LEATHER BELTING on spools made from choicest 
Centre stock, firm and solid, thoroughly stretched, well rounded, 
full size. 


Put up on spools containing 100 to 500 feet. 


Stock sizes 44-in., 5/16-in., 3g-in. and -in. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Bruce Robinson Electric 
Vancouver 


Sole B. C. Agents ph 


Fleck Bros. Ltd. | & 


- Mill, Mine and Marine Supplies 
110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 


Bruce Robinson Supplies 
Moose Jaw 


Bruce Robinson Distributors 
Calgary 


Breen Motor Company 
Winnipeg 
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What You Must Have In 
a Good Band Saw 


Disston band saws are made from Disston-made 
steel—the very best material that can be produced 
for this purpose. A special mix of this famous steel 
is the foundation of every Disston band saw. 


t 
; 


Uniformity is the keynote of Disston band saws. 
They are uniform in quality, material and workman- 
ship. They are uniform as to gauge. You always 
can count upon this same uniform quality in Diss- 
ton band saws. 


The temper is secured by special tempering de- 
vices of Disston development. This exclusive pro- 
cess insures an even temper throughout the entire 
saw. 1 gh 


Disston band saws HOLD their tension because 
of the special Disston temper and the quality of the 


ae 9 famous Disston-made steel. 
\ . Teeth of Disston band saws do not CRUMBLE. ¢ 
ES Disston-made steel and temper give proper edge 


and swage holding quality. 


Disston band saws are a good investment because 
they last longer. They have all the points you look 
for in a good band saw. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Branch at Vancouver, B. C. 
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DISSTON 


} Special High Grade Crosscut Saws 


No. 489 Oriole 


Something Entirely Different in Crosscut Saws | 
EDGE HOLDING We guarantee Disston “special” high grade crosscut 


saws to hold a cutting edge 50% longer than any other 
make of saw. A perfect combination of hardness and 
toughness; easy to file. 


SET HOLDING Disston “special” high grade saws are given a temper 


which insures the set remaining in the saws permanently. 


EASY CUTTING The length of time the teeth hold their cutting edge and 


set insure free and easy cutting; no more exertion and 
no pressure required on the part of the sawyers to make 
the last cut at night as easily and as quickly as the first 
cut in the morning; every saw being ground to a true 
taper from cutting edge to thin back, has maximum 
clearance without sacrificing elasticity or stiffness. 


A saw we are proud of and one we will guarantee to be 
superior to any other crosscut saw heretofore manufactured 


MADE IN CANADA 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS LIMITED 


36 POWELL ST. VANCOUVER, B.C. 
FACTORY: 2-20 FRASER AVENUE TORONTO, CANADA 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS. 


ieee modern facility is employed 
by our skilled chain makers to 
produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying 
or power transmission. That is why many 


experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
Chains. 


And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
drive—every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 
for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 
Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN ; 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 
TOTONGO), SPS Pee ce ae ees Wellington and Peter Streets. 
IVDO ET a ooo ae one ae oe Cotes ae tae anes oe ee 10 Gauvin Gane 
Vancouver, B. C........A. RB. Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. 
Portland.-)-<. 22) See Link-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seatitle:.:.225..5) sate Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 lst Avenue South 


San) Francisco: 2 cccceeeeetsaeseee ores Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 
"839 


“Gorilla” 
Ropes 
are 
Tough 
and 


Strong 


The 


Logging 
Supply House 
of 


British 
Columbia 
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GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER ° CANADA 
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Manufacturers 
of 


McLaren Belting Co. 


Limited 


Reliable 
Beltin g 
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| QUALITY 


Never Varies 


| 64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
‘ treatise on 
| “A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


|racon: Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


| Please note the initials of this Company 


| Sylvester Hand Car Engines 
| will change your Hand Cars into Motor Cars 


) JUST THE THING FOR TRANSPORTING MEN AND 
DOING LIGHT HAULING. 


A Logging Camp is not Complete BACKED BY YEARS OF SUC- 
without One or More CESSFUL RAILWAY SERVICE 


The old hand car 
is slow, expensive 
to operate and en- 
tirely out of date. 
Sylvester eduip- 
ped cars will pay 
for themselves in 
a short time. Use 
them to transport 
your men and do 
your light hauling. 
You will be. sur- 
prised at the 
amount of work 
they will do. 


We manufacture 


Hand Car Engines—Motor Cars Built for Engine Drive— 
Section Hand Cars—Push Cars or Trailers—Gasoline and 
Oil Pumping Engines. 


Write for our Prices and Catalogue 


| SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


Wis TERN LUMBERMAN 


DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G, & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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LOCATED ON GRANVILLE ISLAND, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


With both Water and Rail Connections, we are 
splendidly equipped to turn out High-Class Products 
at Right Prices. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


VANCOUVER BC 


Absolute ieee 


Circular Saws 
for Every . Satisfaction 


Purpose Guaranteed 


NEW YORK 
SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS---EVERYWHERE 


jaepae oer THE MCMILLAN Has 359% More 


Air Space 


Self Cleaning Burns Wet Fuel 
Phang sept Gable Top Grate Bar Er ae 
Grate Area. Clean Fire. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 


boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 


Established 1904 ° e ° 
Box Printing and Stencil 


AY Inks and Rollers 
TETIER f 
INKS IN ALL COLORS 


WL 
AND PERMANENT 


ROLLERS 


“‘Hercules’”’ Brand 


Dimond Special 


STEEL 


FOR are Unequalled 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


Logging Camps 
and Saw Mills 
THE 


Columbia Printing lak 
and Roller Company 


Manufacturers 


We can furnish testimonials from leading 
lumber firms who have adopted the use of 
our steel exclusively. 


Neumeyer & Dimond 


NEW YORK 1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 


82 Beaver Street 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools 


The Standard Tools 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants, 
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The CLARKE and STUART Limited 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO STOCK YOUR 
LUMBER CAMPS WITH JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1, pints. 
> 


GI CLO ZAIN eee wee AG eka cneec eee arencens $10.00 
Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy, pints, 
C4MGOSE'S) ep CX GO Zaire esate eee anes e=ee 15.09 
Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment 
(Gall Cure) 
4-oz tins; per doz obec ae eee eee 4.00 
io}, Webavslh Toyeyg CCV A, astecassceees eer eeerep ee eee 24.00 
Johnson’ s Concentrated Condition 
WOW GCIs DOT COZ ise hardener ewan nanan one 6.00 
“Kreoline” Tpiainootane and Antiseptic 
WWW” Hoey? FaeVe hlel Shee ee See ere eee 1.9 
Jenne Cn s wentiseptte Dusting Powder— AG 
TOE OKO Aae ee pe tee e teem cmeneescep Seen cone PE CAS EEE E : 
Fone sonig “Buhle Balls; per doz. ......-- 4.00 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


A. H. JOHNSON Wholesale Deveeist 
COLLINGWOOD 


ONTARIO 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 


W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Finest Quality 
Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 
Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


—— 


Boom Chains 
Pike Poles 
Skidding Tongues 
Boat Winches, etc. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Pembroke, Ont. 


— > 
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The Horizontal Band Resaw 


(iii, 


= 


REAR VIEW OF 66-INCH RESAW 


The Resaw is a Real Economy because of its thin The Long Resaw will handle short stock, will cut 
saw kerf, accurate product, adaptability to various classes from 4 to 4% inches, will handle stock 1614 inches | 
of timber, and independence of high skilled labor. thick, and has a most positive feed. 


The Bulletin describes the many features of 
this most modern machine. May we send it? 


Hoe 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia 


Robert Hamilton & Co., Vancouver 


Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


“ 
ts 


~~ 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 


Wees DERN LUMBER MAN OKC AN ONE DENS 


Why 255 Waterous Band Mills 
Have Been Purchased 


No. 1 be warerous F ¢ 
e - ti > mers tro 


typical of every part that goes to make the complete machine. For that reason we have 
illustrated it here in a separate cut. Notethe depth and thickness of the casting, the 
strength of the internal ribbing, and the extreme width of the bearing surfaces which 
rest on the foundation. 


The Bed extends completely about the mill and carries all parts self-contained 
upon it. Its ample size spreads the weight of the mill over a large area. This, and 
the care exercised in the proper distribution of metal within it, are the secrets of the 

rigidity and stability which distinguish the machine. 


The Bed is symmetrical in design, as are all parts of the mill, thus permitting the 
change from right to left and vice versa with little trouble or expense. 


Firmly bolted to the bottom of the bed are the hangers which carry the lower 
mandrel bearings. Both are of open box section, a specially sturdy form of construc- 
tion that has the particular advantage that it permits the cross timber supporting the 
bed at the back of the mill to be inserted through it. This overcomes the necessity of 
cutting the foundation timbers, and allows the use of solid framing beneath the whole 
bed. The bearings themselves are of the ball and socket type and adjust readily, verti- 
cally and horizontally. A heavy yoke holds the cap in place and at the same time pro- 
vides a positive take-up for wear. The Bearing surfaces are long, carefully babbitted 
with the best bearing metal, and are well lubricated from covered oil and grease cham- 
bers of ample dimensions. The caps are also provided for water connections so they 
can be water cooled in case the tension carried on the saw is great enough to make 
this desirable. We have found these bearings exceptionally cool running, easy to 


The sturdy, carefully planned construction of the bed of the “New Model” Mill is 
mill-wright, and easy to keep in perfect condition. 
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MOLSON’S BANK BUILDING, VANCOUVER WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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FOR SATISFACTION | yup 
——_ WEAR. 


Overalls, Shirts and Cost Per Foot of Rope or 
: ° COST PER 1000 FT. OF LOGS? 
Mackinaw Clothing ay ee 


CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 
LOGGING ROPES 


Jas. Thompson & Sons, Ltd. | Geo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) Ltd. 


GEO. S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 1456 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 175 CORDOVA ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Branches—_ 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rooms of beauty 
and permanence, too-- 


Most every owner of a home, 
large or small, has a strong 
desire for something original— 

' something different a the in- 

terior finishing of his rooms. 

Dealers ? There is nothing quite so na- 
turally artistic as the applica- 
tion of Lamateo Veneer Wall- 
board. The lustrous beauty of 
its natural grain lends itself 
admirably to any wood finish- 
ing treatment. So true is this, 
that there now are nine spe- 
cial Lamatco wood - finishes 
which are the very last word 
in artistic accomplishment. 
These finishes have been spe- 
cially formulated to attain the 
very utmost in desired effects. 


Send us a postcard 
tonight — ask for 
our literature — 
Prices and infor- 
mation about La- 
matco Veneer 
Wallboard and the 
9 Lamatco Special 
finishes— 


VANCOUVER SALES OFFICE 
JAMES WOOD, 314 Yorkshire Bldg. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


amatico 


3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 


LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Head Office and Factory: Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


New Westminster - = - British Columbia VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA if 


stern jumberman 


Representing the Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Interests of 


British Columbia. Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NINETEENTH YEAR NOVEMBER—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER ELEVEN 


Our latest improved Blower Kiln assures 
Uniform Drying. It is designed for 
maximum efficiency and service. 


Recent installations made in mills of 
Dominion Creosoting and Lumber Ltd., [ A 
Marpole and Alberni Pacific Lumber ——— 

Co. Ltd., Port Alberni, B. C. BLOWER KILN FAN 


SUBMIT YOUR DRYING PROBLEMS TO: 


Limited 


HEADER COMPLETE FOR BLOWER KILN GRANVILLE ISLAND VANCOUVER, B. C. 


The Superlative in RUBBER 
TRANSMISSION BELTING 


H SUCTION AND DISCHARGE FOR WATER, 
OS€ stem, AIR, FIRE PROTECTION, ETC. 


“REDSTONE” & CLOTH INSERTION 


IP acking SHEET BLUVIC AND “SUN” SPIRAL 
Valves - - - GaAskETS, sPRINGs 


" BAND SAW BANDS, ETC. 
./ RUBBER GOODS FOR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


526 BEATTY ST., VANCOUVER 


‘f VANCOUVER re NOVEMBER, 1922 
: 
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NORWAY PINE --- WHITE PINE 


WRITE. YOUR NEXT ORDER TAOR 


SHEVLIN PINE 


PAS) 


Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


THURSTON--FLAVELLE LIMITED 


Office and Mills—— Port Moody, B.C. 
Our Specialty 


RED CEDAR 


CLEAR “A” 
BEVEL SIDING 


EXTRA XXX 
SHINGLES 


FOR PART CAR SHIPMENTS STOCKS OF SIDING CARRIED AT:— 


Winnipeg, c/o The Empire Sash & Door Company, Ltd. Calgary, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. — 
Saskatoon, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. Swift Current, c/o Revelstoke Sawmill Company, Limited. 


Edmonton, c/o The Atlas Lumber Company, Limited. Regina, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Moose Jaw, c/o Security Lumber Company, Limited. 


Dauphin, Man., c/o J. J. Crowe Co., Limited. 


Prairie Representative, J. O. THORPE, King George Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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ATKINS 
Tune SAWS 


Take Time by the Forelock 


We age 
Ne. 


The building activity throughout the world has created a 
big demand for many of our products, therefore, may we 


suggest to mill men the idea of ordering 


ATKINS ccary SAWS 
QUALITY 

and Machine Knives in advance of current requirements? 

While we can make very prompt shipments on emer- 

gency rush orders, there is no chance for disappointment 


in delivery when orders are placed with us a month or 


six weeks ahead of the mill’s requirements. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Write nearest point below for prices on 
Saws, Filing Room Tools, Machine Knives, 


Grinding Wheels, Cantol Wax for Belts and 
Atkins-Coleman Feed Rollers. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Qualicy Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 7 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Siding, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. ~ 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


ENGELMANN 


Daily anecty, UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED Supeigy 


Manufacture 


an he 


LUMBER App LATH 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet Mountain Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
ee Manufacturers pes 
or Specialties 


We manufacture both Eastern 


and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades Shelving, Drop Siding, i 
to 12 inches wide and ic ci. EE sae Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply”’ Resawn Boards 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD. 


QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried F looring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


on 
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We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


Golden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Ete. | 


We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 
our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. 


Our stock is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 
Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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WESTERN LUMBER 


COAST AND MOUNTAIN 


CANMORE STEAM “COAL 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION GIVEN ENQUIRIES FOR 


BIRNIE LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, LID. 


Full Details of Material 


Requirements on New 


Construction 


Can be used through MacLean Reports. A 
verified advance information service in your 
morning mail, containing all the information 
necessary to the intelligent solicitation of cur- 


rent and future business. 


’ 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundation 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS Limited || Capilano Timber Co. Limited 


Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 


325 Main Street 106 Winch Bldg. 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone No. Van. 306 and 307 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
C d Pili the following points: e 
edar ring RAINY RIVER BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS | Ontario Minn. + ROOSEVELT 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: RAINY RIVER, ONT. — 


O@Dwy oo. \SRSE YD) C4 
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FALL REPAIRS (‘sort stocx' 


LUMBER wats. Sl_@Vy TIN  DARERIVING 


Be sure of having the stock your customers need, 
when they need it, by sending us your order now. 


The Foss Lumber Co. Limited 


(Established 1905) WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


and 


Bevel 
Siding 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 
Westminster Mill 


Company 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


President: H. W. HUNTER. Vice-President: F. G. FOX 


Treasurer: T. A. HUNTER. Secretary: C. K. HUNTER. 


Campbell River Lumber Co. 


LIMITED 


White Rock, B. C. 


—— 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. 
Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. 


“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- 


vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 


MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY 


Sales Office: 


706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 


R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. 


SIDNEY MILLS, LIMITED, SIDNEY, B.C. 


fi Oe ee | 
| 


WO Kitt, 


: id) nth 
See 


Manufacturers and Shippers of FIR, oe CEDAR “AND AEMLOCK LUMBER 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading 


FIR, CEDAR; | 
PINE . 


We are specially well 


equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


* : Siete dy opie 


EDGEWOOD LUMBER CO.,LTD. CASTLEGAR, B.C. 


Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
1501 STANDARD BANK BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—3 ply 4 inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


OPERATIONS 
SEATRIEE, OFRICE MYRTLE POINT, B. C. 
742 HENRY BUILDING UNION BAY, B. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock - Ontario 


LOGGERS OF 


FIR 


CEDAR HEMLOCK 


V. HYDE BAKER President. C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. C. D. McNAB, Manager. 
Baker Lumber — Limited 
WALDO, = 


PINE — LARCH 


meailiae Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


H igh Grade Pine SERVICE 


QUALITY 


NOVEMBER, 1922 


CANADA PERMANENT 


PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


_ Dominion-wide 
Organization 


Sixty-Seven Years’ 
Successful Experience 


CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
Paid Up Capital and Reserves $14,250,000 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Under the same Directorate and Management 


THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST 
COMPANY 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve $1,140,000 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


Our experience and organization, with our reliability and strength, ensure 
safety and efficiency in the administration or management of Estates 
or Investments. 


Specialists in all branches of Trust Company Service. 
Solicited. 


B. C. BRANCH 


Cc. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING 
432 RICHARDS ST. VANCOUVER 


Enquiries 


GEO. I. LEGATE, Manager 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


/HORTON TANKS 


ARE BACKED BY GRAVITY 


A Horton Tank depends on no source of 
power to make its full capacity immediate- 
ly available for fire fighting. It is backed 
by the never-failing, ever ready force of 
gravity. 


A turn of a tap or the blowing of an 
automatic sprinkler head causes the water 
stored in a Horton tank to flow at once. 


This makes disastrous fires practically 
impossible, and of course reduces insur- 
ance rates. 


Aside from the benefits of fire protec- 
tion, Horton tanks furnish water for gen- 
eral use, which makes the plant, mill or community inde- 
pendent of outside sources of supply and secure against 
temporary failure of pumping units. 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 
1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 
141 Janet Street 


HORTON TANKS 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


It Will Pay You 


TO CARRY 


Timberland 


S4S Dimension 


ND 


Yard Timbers 


The Best in the West 


Timberland Lumber Co. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


Associated Timber Exporters 


| of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Principal Product 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Main Office 
609 Metropolitan Building 


VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA 
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Fir - - Western Hemlock 


Flooring _ Besides operat- 

Ceiling pte ul kk uau 
siding | aroun | Siding 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 
Timbers up eae ne Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 
Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MEMBER MILLS 


Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. 
Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
Ltd. 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN HEMLOCK 


| YOU HAVE THE COMBINED SERVICE OF 
SIX COAST MILLS BEHIND YOUR RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR B. C. LUMBER. THAT 
MEANS SOMETHING TO YOU AT THIS 
TIME, WHEN BROKEN STOCKS ARE IN 
EVIDENCE. 


Vancouver . : British Columbia 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Roy R. Pointer, Edmonton, Alta. McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O. Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D.Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 


Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 
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Established Business 
Papers 


q Unless we felt that our papers were, 
even in a small way, contributing to 
the enlightenment and betterment of 
our specialized fields, we would have 
little excuse for existence. 


q We believe that our papers enjoy 
greater prestige among represen- 
tative men than any similar publi- 
cations in Canada and that our 
advertising rates are the lowest per 
interested reader. 
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Robbins & Myers Motors 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications 


Electrical News Canadian Woodworker Furniture World 
Gc Lumb Western Contractor and Builder 4 

ee #5 Contract Record & Engineering Review estern Lumberman 
Footwear in Canada Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review Western Coal Review 


Head Office : 345 West Adelaide Street 


Vancouver Chicago Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
og’ The largest publishers of technical papers in the British Empire, printing in Toronto, eK. 
” ay Winnipeg and Vancouver. Proprietors of MacLean Building Reports Limited. “/ 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Phone Sey. 1545 


CEDAR FIR 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


Sure Service 


Planing Mill 


Modern Machinery 
and 
Drying Facilities 


Eburne Sawmills Limited 


Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 
Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 
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508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. rs | 


SPRUCE 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


Prompt Shipment 


ouglas Fir 


Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade 
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PINE 


CHASE, B. C. 


Modern Mill 


Band Saw Equipment 
throughout 
Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Marpole, B. C. 


men 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEERS and 
CONTRACTORS 


‘‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose om 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton | | 


; Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 
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“Recognized Authority for Nineteen Years” 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


P. T. CARRE, EDITOR 


Published Monthly at Vancouver by 


HUGH C. MACLEAN WESTERN LiMiTED 


P. T. Carre, Manager, 106 Winch Bldg., 
W. R. Kell, 302 Travellers’ Building, Vancouver. Subscription Price: $2 per year in advance; 
Winnipeg. United States and foreign countries, $2.50 per 
Publishers also of year. Single copies, 20c. 


J. BR. Thompson, 349 Adelaide St. W., Toronto. 


ce ; Address all communications, and make 

4 G. G. Colvin, 119 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Montreal. Westerns Cangda) Coal) Review, cheques, drafts, P.O. and express orders pay- 
hi st Gonmmicrcialis& (Retail Merchants Review able to the Hugh C. MacLean Western Limited. 

, ee ne ton Bt. ‘ Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 

| New York—296 Broadway, Phone: Worth 248. Western Canada Contractor. issue of any month, should reach the office of 

Le pte! publication not later than the fifth of the 

if London, Eng.—3 Regent Street, S.W. MacLean Building Reports. month E 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 
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DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


. erSeamtiernnee aware 


“ 
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WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


fh eg oer, 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


hee King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


LATH 
PICKETS 
MOULDINGS 
SHINGLES 
SPARS AND 
LONG TIMBERS 


Rough and Dressed 
FIR 
CEDAR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 
Fir Finish a Specialty 
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Furnished on Short 
Notice 


The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


= VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MILL, VANCOUVER.B.C_ 


OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 


Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 


H. 8. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Our Air Dried Western Pine 
and Larch Has No Superior 


Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CO., LTD: 


WYCLIFFE, B. C. 
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Sales Agents: McDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 


Vancouver 


Volume 19. 


November, 1922 
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Economic Production of Timberin Many Phases 


Application of Modern Machinery and New Principles Have Revolutionized Logging Industry on Pacific Coast— 
Grand Educative Programme Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Congress of Pacific Coast Logging 
Operators at Tacoma Last Month. 


The thirteenth session of the Pacific Logging Congress was held at 
Tacoma, Wash., on October 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th. As in past years, 
loggers, foresters and machinery men gathered in large numbers to par- 
ticipate in the discussions and to hear the many interesting papers read 
before the congress. Such an impressive gathering of leaders in the 
pioneer industry of the western portion of the United States and Canada 
shows the live nature of the men who control it, and the keen interest 
they take in its affairs. 


The congress programme was well organized and well carried 
through. Naturally in such crowded hours, there was a great deal of 
valuable information which did not receive the close study and attention 
it merited. But in speeches, papers, and by motion pictures, and by 
actual demonstration of models, the first impressions of many new and 
valuable features on modern logging economics were given, and those 
who received them will follow up by more extended and leisurely exam- 
ination of the practical offerings that best suit their requirements. 


Among the outstanding features of the very full programme which 
was presented during the congress sessions may be included the study 
of methods for saving timber, protection of forests from fire loss, labor 
saying, in which new mechanical principles and appliances figured very 
prominently, cost accounting and the training of logging engineers. The 
whole tone of the congress pointed to the economic production of logs. 

_The discussions were lively and every delegate seemed to take keen 
interest in practically every paper. 


Mr. Tom Murray, President of the Congress, in his welcome address 
said : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


T was hoped until a short time ago that we would have the privilege 

of listening to an opening address by Mr. George S. Long, and it 
is with great regret that I have to inform you that, owing to an en- 
forced absence in the East, Mr. Long cannot be with us. 


Speaking as a citizen of Tacoma, it is an extreme pleasure for me 
to welcome you, as members of the thirteenth session of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, to our city. The loggers and lumbermen of Tacoma 
are especially pleased at the opportunity to have you as our guests and 
we are going to do the best we can to take care of you while you are 
here. The affairs of the Logging Congress are going to occupy most 
of your time while you are with us, but we hope that you will have 
time to see something of our fair city. 


An example was set by San Francisco last year in its wonderful 
hospitality to the members of the Pacific Logging Congress while at- 
tending the 12th session, and it is Tacoma’s aim not to be outdone. 


As was pointed out by our secretary, Geo. M. Cornwall, last year 
the territory embraced within the membership of the Pacific Logging 
Congress produces over 33 1/3 per cent. of the lumber products of the 
United States. It is my belief that within a little more than ten years 
this organization will represent over 50 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion, owing to the diminishing supply of timber in the other lumber 
producing regions of the United States, coupled with some increase of 
lumber production in these parts. 


Importance of Lumber Industry. 


The lumber industry stands third in the business of the nation and 
its products and by-products play extremely important parts in the 
every-day life of the country. I do not believe there is any other in- 
dustry in the United States with as large a percentage of its produc- 
tiin represented in one organization, particularly for the purpose, you 
might say, of better production. 


The results of better production in our case are not only reflected 
by lowering of costs through improvement of methods and equipment, 
etc., from time to time, but the time is already here when better pro- 
duction is going to have a whole lot to do with practical conservation 
and reforestation. 


Fire prevention on the Pacific Coast is one of our greatest prob- 
lems today, and it occupies a very important plance on our program. 


Colleges and Universities Have Helped. 


One of the first accomplishments of the Pacific Logging Congress 
was the help accorded to many of our western universities and colleges 
in connection with logging engineering and forestry courses. It has 
been felt during the past few years that there has not been quite the 
proper co-operation between the colleges and loggers in the development 
and improvement of these courses. A meeting of the deans of the 
logging engineering departments of the universities and representatives 
of The Congress, together with several graduate logging engineers, was 
held in Portland last spring, and the discussions that took place were 
very interesting to the university men as well as to the loggers, and I 
believe produced some desirable results. 


The logging operators are vitally interested in these courses and 
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subjects of logging engineering and student logging engineering will, 


I hope, offer the opportunity for some constructive discussions. 


The program is made up of a large number of practical, every-day 
subjects, possibly too many for the limited time that we have. How- 
ever, long, drawn-out papers are not the order of the day, but short, 
live papers that will arouse discussions, are what we are to offer you. 


Last year’s meeting of The Congress was thought by those who 
attended as being one of the most interesting sessions ever held, and I 
want to pay a compliment right here to Geo. W. John-on, our past 
president, and Geo. M. Cornwall, our secretary, upon the manner in 
which The Congress was conducted. 


Great Interest Manifested 


For several years it was thought by a great many that there were 
too many subjects on the program of a more or less fantactical nature, 
and a great many of the delegates got in the habit of spending most of 
‘their time, not in the convention hall, but just outside the door, down 
in the lobby of the hotels, or in their rooms. Last year’s meeting, how- 
ever, absolutely demonstrated to me that an interesting and practical 
program would draw the attention of the delegates to the convention 
hall and hold them there during the hours of session. 


With a total attendance of a little ovér three hundred at last year’s ~ 


session, there was at all times upward of two hundred men in the con- 
vention hall during the hours of session. This is a great example and 
my main ambition is to get you loggers here in the session in record 
attendance, and to do the larger part of your logging in this room so 
that we may all get the benefit of your experience and ideas. 


We hope to have the same sort of spirit injected in the meetings 
this year as last year, and it is my desire that every man in this room 
will be called to his feet, or if not called upon, will get on his feet 
often and tell us what he thinks about it. Last year I saw scores of 
men take part in discussions for the first time in their many years of 
aitendance. 


During the past year as president of your organization, I have had 
the opportunity of finding out that there was a great deal more work 
in connection with its affairs than most of us imagined, but I want to 
say here that Mr. Cornwall and myself have had wonderful co-operation 
on the part of the executive committee and I know it has been particu- 
larly appreciated by Mr. Cornwall, who has borne the brunt of the 
burden. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


“Fee Pacific Logging Congress gathers for the second time in Ta- 

coma, the previous meeting being held in 1911. We are all glad 
that Tacoma was selected as the convention city, as the remembrance 
of that former occasion bears out most happily the significance of 
Tacoma’s well-known slogan, “You will hke Tacoma.” So here we 
are. Get acquainted with each other right off the bat. If you do not 
happen to know the neighbor who sits to the right or left of you, turn 
around, shake his fist and say “Howdy” right now. This is the first 
commandment, and President Tom Murray says it muct be obeyed. 
The keynote of The Congress is good fellowship, the kind which 
warms the cockles of your heart and makes you glad you are here. 
President Murray had already told you all this in his address, but it 
won't hurt repeating, so here we go. 


Since the splendid session held in California last year, which ranks 
with the best The Congress ever held, a great many important things 
have happened and some definite strides have been made in helping 
advance the standards of logging engineering and a recognition of the 
jistinct place it occupies in the engineering field. 


Requests from Foreign Countries for Report 


Requests have been received during the past year for copies of the 
Logging Congress Proceedings to be forwarded to loggers in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, in India, and in the Andes, in South America, as well 
as to other foreign countries. Mr. C. S. Martin, who is serving as 
consulting forest engineer to the Indian Forest Service, writes that the 
Pacific Logging Congress reports are carried into every section of India 
where logging is in progress and appreciated by the logging engineers. 
who are called upon to solve difficult problems, with often very inade- 
quate facilities. In this connection mention should be made of the fact 
that through the generous annual contributions of Messrs. John P. Wey- 
erhauser, Tacoma, Wash.; Robert Polson, Hoquiam, Wash., and John 
W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., a sufficient fund is provided for 
placing in the hands of every logging engineer student in the United 
States and Canada a copy of the proceedings, which serves as a text- 
book during the current year. 
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The Program 


The program before you is the result of your very efficient pro- 
gram committee’s work. The subjects chosen for discussion are prac- 
tical and timely. Enter heartily into every discussion and help bring 
out the meat of each subject. It is your Congress. Your attendance 
and helpfulness make it possible. Make the most of it. 


Broadening the Work of the Congress 


Attention is again directed to the need of The Congress widening — 
its scope of service through the employment of a high-grade logg:ng — 
engineer, to act as the executive secretary and who could devote his — 
entire time to the work of The Congress and broaden its sphere of 
usefulness. The idea would be to have the executive secretary visit the 
various camps; organize local groups of foremen and g-ve talks, illus-_ 
trated by stereoscopic slides, and spread the gospel of better logging 
practices. The executive secretary could appropriately devote some 
time to giving lectures in the various colleges and universities where — 
logging engineering is taught and help with the formulation of logging 
engineering courses of study and assist in the placing of the logging 
engineering students in camps where the best opportunity for advance- 
ment is possible. In this connection it might be well to consider the 
shifting of the students during their study term to various sections 
where they might learn the methods employed in the logging of pine, 
redwood and Douglas fir, and in this way become better all-around 
men. It is hoped a committee will be appointed to consider this sug- — 
gestion and work out some plan for its adoption. Lengthening the ~ 
course from four to five years might be helpful. A small load fund to 
assist students to complete their education, to be repaid after engaging 
in active work, is needed at each college. Who will be the first to pro- 
mote such a fund? 


Widening Use of Electricity 


Since the 1921 Congress very considerabble strides have taken place © 
in the utilization of electricity in logging operations in California. Hut- 
chinson Lumber Co., Oroville, is using electric yarders. The Sugar 
Pine Co.,.Fresno, has purchased electric equipment for five sides. Both 
these companies are operating in pine. The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, 
Cal., will install two electric yarders at the Freshwater operations in 
the redwoods, and other companies are giving serious attention to the 
electrification of their operations, The electric logging donkey has 
passed the “fad,” or experimental phase. From now forward the proven — 
adaptability of electric haulage will insure a widening sphere of use- 
fulness, not only in the interest of economy in operation, but in its 
reduction of the fire menace, which increases each year as the country — 
opened up. The development of hydro-electro power by commercial 
companies offers a ready supply of power in certain localities at a mod- — 
erate cost, due to the fact that logging service provides a day load, 
which should make the supplying of “juice’’ profitable to the, power — 
companies. It is to be hoped there may be a full discussion on this 
subject. 


Lightening Logging Rigging 


The weight of logging rigging is each year becoming greater. A — 
suggestion has been offered that it might be lightened through non- 
ferreous metals combining lightness with strength, and the cost still 
remain within hailing distance. This is a subject worth considering by — 
logging tool-makers. The automobile engineer has made wonderful 
strides in the utilization of light-weight metals. 


Need for Mechanical Saw 


Each year the need of a practical mechanical saw becomes more 
apparent. Up to this time it is to be regretted very little real progress 
has been noted in this direction, but nevertheless, the inventors are still 
busy and it is to be hoped success may crown their efforts. You can 
not down an inventor. He bobs up like a cork—always on top. The 
suggestion has been made that it would be a very excellent investment if 
the members of The Congress and others would subscribe a moderate 
fund for experimental purpoces. The money would be placed in the 
hands of some practical invertor who has some definite ideas of the 
requirements of a mechanical saw, which might be evolved. Other 
industries have adopted this plan with very satisfactory results. ‘2 


Student Apprenticeship System 


The executive officers of The Congress met at Portland with the 
deans of the Forestry schools and discussed the courses of study in_ 
logging engineering. It was the consensus of opinion that some action 
might be appropriately taken looking to the inauguration of an appren- 
ticeship course of field training in connection with the college courses. 
The thought expressed was that the logging engineering student should 
spend each year at least three months of his four-year course in a log- 
ging camp, and a definite record kept of his activities, so it might be | 
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determined in fairness to the student and the college if satisfactory prog- 
ress: were being made, and the natural adaptability of the student for a 
logging engineer determined. A start has been made in this direction. 
- A tentative student record blank has been prepared. It is very gra- 
 tifying to report that a good many camp operators have expressed a 


only to the young logging engineer student, but to the logging industry, 
which is easily the most important branch of the lumber business, as the 
log cost determines success or failure. The logging industry is already 
feeling the influence of the young engineering blood injected into the 
business and too much credit cannot be given the deans of the forestry 
schools of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California and British 
Columbia, for the very earnest appreciation of the importance of the 
proper training of logging engineers. 


Endow Chairs of Logging Engineering 


The logging and lumber industry of the Pacific Coast could very 
- well afford to raise a fund, and endow a chair of logging engineering in 
each of the colleges to supplement the all too meagre funds at the com- 
mand of these institutions, which can be devoted to the payment of the 
_ salaries of the instructors in logging engineering, who in most cases are 
very much underpaid, rendering it extremely difficult to retain men 
of such calibre as the needs of the log gging industry deserve. It would 
be in order for a committee to be appointed at this session to take up 
seriously the question of providing our colleges with increased funds to 
be devoted to the payment of the salaries to the highest type of logging 
engineering instructors available. The modest sum of five thousand 
dollars annually contributed by the logging and lumber industry of 
each state and the Province of British Columbia would underwrite this 
necessary undertaking, which will be repaid many fold in the skill de- 
veloped by even one young logging engineer. The Pacific Logging Con- 
gress has only one distinct purpose, and that is developing and training 
young men for the logging engineering profession. This is its sole 
aim. When it ceases to keep this thought foremost, its usefulness as 
2 creative and educational force has been subverted. We shall have a 
very intere-ting discussion on the training of logging engineers at this 
session which will still further emphasize the importance of the sub- 
ject. In this connection it may not be out of place to say that the 
State of Oregon recognizes and classifies logging engineering as a dis- 
tinct branch in engineering and has suggested higher standards as a 
prerequisite to the granting of certificates. This recognition of the 
‘logging engineer is inspiring. It shows the work of The Congress in 
helping mould sentiment in the education of this necessary but new 
profession has not been wasted. But there are higher planes to which 
we must ascend. There has never been a time in the history of the 
lumber industry when the need of trained logging engineers was more 
‘pronounced than at the present. The easy pe gging Shaved are a thing 
of the past. It is requiring larger capital investment to enter the log. 
ging game, and the operating conditioris are generally becoming more 
difficult. From now forward it means more mountain logging with 
increasing costs. This is also the era of the tunnel, the lowering sys- 
tem and the long reach cableway. We shall have discussion on these 
topics. 


The Trip to the Woods 


The regular Logging Congress excursion will be taken Saturday 
morning to the modern camp of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, at 
fKapowsin, on Tacoma Eastern Branch of the Milwaukee line. It is to 
_ be hoped that everyone will make this trip. Due notice of the hour of 
departure and return will be given. 


Radio in the Camp 


The development of radio during the past year has been most 
marked and quite a number of the camps have installed outfits for the 
pleasure of the boys. The idea is a good one. Isolation is broken 
when the latest baseball score is available and concerts are reproduced 
in the camp. 


Night Schools 


There is wonderful opportunity for the inauguration of night 
schools in the camps during the winter months. Under the provision 
of the Smith-Hughes act, vocational training is also attainable. Men 
_ whose minds are kept continually employed are happier and better and 
it would be a fine thing to see The Congress make a start along this 
i‘? line. Who will be the first to start the night school plan’ We have 
| with us the deans of the forestry schools and a director of vocational 
training who can point the way. It should be done. The plan of night 

schools has worked well in other industries, why not in the loge ng 
camps? 
The Tractor in Logging Service 


- Distinct advances have been made during the pact year in apply- 
‘ing the tractor to logging in the Douglas fir and spruce territory. We 


- willingness to co-operate in this movement, which means so much, not 
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shall have some moving pictures showing the tractor at work, both in 
fir and pine logging. Tractor logging, ‘like the motor truck, has its 
place and its field is ‘widening. 


Cableways and Inclines 


At the Vancouver and San Francisco gatherings we had animated 
discussions on the adaptability of the long slack cableway system for 
handling logs. We shall be favored withs papers on various types of 
tight and slack cableways, and lowering inclines. Each year their ad- 
option is becoming more imperative. 


Gasoline Logging Engines 


With the memory of the pact bad fire season behind us, there have 
come repeated requests for information regarding a practical gasohne- 
operated logging engine, which would develop power equivalent to a 
12x12 steam engine. Mr. J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, will have 
something to say along this line. The need of a gasoline-operated log- 
ging engine has also arisen from camps which are substituting elec- 
tricity for steam, by providing a mobile machine for rigging up spar 
trees, chunking out, etc. There is a field and a need for a simply- 
operated, sturdy, gasoline logging donkey that some of our enterprising 
manufacturers should supply. 


Logging Long Logs 


During the past year the tendency towards a more general adop- 
tion of the plan of logg:ng long logs which is common on the Columbia 
River, is growing. With this thought in mind, a swivel bunk for log- 
ging cars has been designed. Some slides will be thrown on the screen 
to illustrate this subject. The economic advantage of handling long 
logs, where conditions will permit, is becoming more apparent. 


Accident Prevention in the Camps 


Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, in a recent 
address, characterized the safety-first movement as both humane and 
economic, yielding big dividends to all concerned. The best safety 
appliances and standards are rendered well-nigh useless, unless we edu- 
cate the men on the job to look out for accidents which befall not only 
himself but frequently those around him. The subject of accident 
prevention in the logging camp will be carefully presented from every 
angle. 

Gasoline Operated Shovels 


The value of the internal combustion engine, acting either inde- 
pendently as a prime mover, or in connection with an electric motor, is 
one of the latest power applications for shovels. We shall learn about 
both types before The Congress adjourns. 


Reforestation and Fire Prevention 


There is no body of men more keenly interested in forest perpetua- 
tion than the loggers. With the passing of the tree his job is gone. 
The Congress has always taken a deep interest in the adoption of any 
rational forestry policy which would insure reproduction, and it was 
with this thought in mind that Major David T. Mason, forest engineer, 
of Portland, was asked to present a paper, outlining the steps which 
have been taken looking to reforestation in the redwoods. Coupled 
with this topic of reproduction is the subject of fire prevention in the 
camps, which will be presented in a paper by Captain Cowan, of 
British Columbia forest branch. 


Accurate Cost Information 


Many logging concerns have devoted too little attention in the past 
to the cost of log production. This is a subject which is of vital in- 
terest to every log gger, and the paper to be presented on proper method 
of ascertainment of logging costs is timely and helpful. 


Wire Rope 


What has been your experience with the various designs of wire 
rope for different uses? Do we recognize the limitations of wire rope? 
James O’Hearne was drafted to present a paper on the subject of wire 
rope and a galaxy of loggers and wire rope men have been invited to 
discuss Mr. O’Hearne’s paper.. Here is a chance for an animated, 
good-natured “scrap.” Go to it. ; 


The Membership 


The membership of The Congress has grown consistently during 
the past year. 
names, and it is to be hoped at this session a membership committee 
will be appointed which will be able to co-operate with the officers in 
largely increasing the membership during the coming year and in this 
way broadening the influence of The Congress. You will find member- 
ship application blanks in your seats. Just fill in the blank, if -you 


There is still room on the roster for a large number of 
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are not a member, and hand it to the secretary. The Congress is sup- 
yorted entirely by its dues. It has no salaried officers and everybody 
helps. 

Gone Home 


Since the last session of The Congress at San Francisco, we regret 
to chronicle the passing of John McCoy, of Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., Cosmopolis, Wash.; Harry Bradley, Bradley Logging Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; James Mimnaugh, Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, 
Ore.; Hollis E. Alger, Alger Logging Co., Skamokawa, Wash.; Wash- 
incton Muckle, St. Helens, Ore.; Francis Weist, Weist Logging Co., 
Portland, and George Palmer, Geo. Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande, 
Ore. These men helped with their presence and influence to forward 
the work of The Congress, and we shall always remember them with 
kindness. Their life work is over—they have hauled their last log. 
A resolution of remembrance would be appropriate to be forwarded to 
their families. 

Election of New Officers. 


The nominating committee recommended the following officers for 
the ensuing year, who were unanimously elected: 

President, L. T. Murray, Tacoma, Wash. 

Vice-President, James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

Secretary-Treasurer, George M. Cornwall, Portland, Oregon. 

Executive Committee—G. G. Johnson, Vancouver, B. C.; J. C. 
Dolan, Flagstaff, Ariz.; R. C. Richardson, Scotia, Gali wAGW ae leamnde 
Potlach, Idaho; E. G. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; D. E. Stewart, Knappa, 
Ore.; Minot Davis, Montesano, Wash. 


It was decided to hold the next convention at Spokane, Wash., at 
such time as may be determined by the Executive Committee. 


For the Good of the Congress. 


The Committee on the Good of the Congress in their report re- 
commended that: 


1. The Executive Committee would consider the matter of hold- 
ing an exhibit at each of the future congresses. 


2. That managers and logging superintendents be requested to 
send in, prior to the meeting of the congress, problems which they wish 
solved, and that these problems be taken up and discussed during the 
congress. 

3. That there be fewer papers read at the congress and that more 
discussion be brought out. 


4. That clocer co-operation be secured between the Congress and 
the logging engineering schools of the Coast. 


The Welfare Dinner. 


There were about 130 in attendance at the welfare dinner, which 
was held att the Scottish Rite Cathedral on Wednesday evening. J. J. 
J. Donovan of Bellingham, was toastmaster, and addresses were made 
by Dean Stephen I. Miller, of the University of Washington; Norman L. 
Colman, president of the Four L’s, and Parson P. A. Simpkin, chaplain 
of Hoo Hoo. 

The Annual Banquet. 


The annual banquet was held at the, Scottish’ Rite Cathedral on 
Friday evening with about 400 in attendance. J. J. Donovan, of Bel- 
lingham, was toastmaster, and announced that the speeches would be 
limited to three minutes. Those responding were: E. G. Griggs, R. T. 
Sullivan, P. G. Hubbell, W. E. Bouschor, V. H. Beckman, C€. S. Cowan, 
Clark Evans, H. B. Cummings, G. W. Peavy, G. W. Johnson, L. T. 
Murray, James O’Hearne and R. W. Vinnedge. 


The Concatenation. 


A Concatenation, in which twenty kittens were brought into the 
light of Hoo Hoo, was held at the Cathedral on Thursday night. In 
honor of Bolling Arthur Johnson, the founder of Hoo. Hoo, who was 
present, the Concatenation was known as the Bolling Arthur Johnson 
Concatenation. The following officers conducted the initiation: 


Solling Arthur Johnson, Snark; E. G. Griggs, Senior Hoo Hoo; 
D. H. Clark, Junior Ho Hoo; G. J. Osgood, Bojum; Corydon Wagner, 
Scrivenotor; G. M. Cornwall, Arcanoper; J. B. Olson, Custocation; 
Frank B. Cole, Jabberwock, and G. W. Cain, Gurdon. 


The following were the kittens: 


cee: Murray, West Fork Logging Company; W. L. McCormick, 
Weyerhauser Timber Company; J. J. Donovan, Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 


ber Mills; J. J. Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Company; Minot Davis, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; G. W. Peavy, University of Oregon; 
i). D. Roberts, Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works; H. D. Johnson, Peter-- 
man Manufacturing Company; T. A. Peterman, Peterman Manufactur- 
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ing Company; C. L. Hauss, Peterman Manufacturing Company; Richard 
Roland, Peterman Manufacturing Company; Thomas Rosser, The Ne- 
halem Timber & Logging Company; E. P. Kemmer, Tacoma Commer- 
cial Club; C. E. Powell, Cobbs*Mitchell Company; Peter Schafer, 
Schafer Bros.; F. D. Hobi, Hobi Bros.; W. R. Blackburn, Corvalis 
Logging Company; Bruce Clark, Veneer Products Company; R. W. 
Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Company; Vaughin Morrill, American 
Wood Pipe Company. 


\\ 


George J. Osgood was elected Vicegerent for the Tacoma district. 
After the Concatenation a session on the roof was held. 


The Trip to the Woods. 


Of all of the annual excursions made by the Pacific Logging Con- 
grecses, never has there been one more thoroughly enjoyed than that 
made Saturday morning, October 28, to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber’ 
Company’s camp, south of Kapowsin, Wash. More than 200 members 
of the logging congress boarded the special logging congress excursion 
train at the Union Station, Tacoma, at 9 o’clock. The day was ideal 
for such a trip and seldom has the spirit of good fellowship been more © 
magnificently exemplified. 


The train arrived’at Kapowsin at 11 o’clock, where the regular loco- 
motive surrendered to one of the logging camp’s Shays, which drew © 
the cars up the heavy grade to Camp One, where a few minutes was 
allowed to vvisit the machine shops and permanent camp buildings. At 
11.30 the journey was continued on open flat cars to Camp Three, where 
a luncheon was scheduled. The only part of the program not lived up — 
to strictly was the “luncheon” announced for 1 o’clock. Instead of a_ 
luncheon a sumptuous banquet was spread, consisting of everything in 
the line of edibles and drinkables that the imagination and the Vol- 
stead act has left to the ordinary American citizen. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at Camp Three was a log 
cabin made of white fir, built in 1889. For nearly twenty-five years this 
cabin, originally built in the heart of a great forest of Douglas fir, has 
been “aging in the woods.” Some of the loggers were so interested in — 
this unique exhibit that they were loathe to continue the trip up into the © 
woods, where a Lidgerwood ‘steel tower skidder, a Willamette two- 
speed yarder and duplex loader were in operation. These camps are 
putting in approximately 800,000 feet of logs daily. 


Major Everett G. Griggs was given an enthusiastic vote of thanks 
for his splendid hospitality. 


Endorses Our Immigration Policy 
To the Editor Western Lumberman: 


Just a line to say that I have followed your varied editorials upon 
the subject of Immigration and they have struck me as being much 
to the point at the present time. ; 


It is, of course, goes without saying that what this country needs 
is people, and I am in accord with many of the points your paper 
makes. One of the big difficulties appears to me to be that we are apt 
to forget that “elbow grease never soiled a man’s shirt,” also that we, 
as a nation are getting out of one of the habits which older generations 
observed for years, that is, the habit of hard work. 


The farmer of the east has long realised that the land generally 
takes care of those who take care of it. You will remember some of 
the remarks made at the Board of Trade luncheon the other day by 
Major Belcher in regard to the average settler from the Old Country 
and what he had done in Australia, and especially the story about the 
carpenter, the tram driver and the banker how they turned out to be 
a successful cotton grower, a successful dairy farmer and a successful 
fruit grower, and he made it quite clear that each and every one of 
these people worked honestly and faithfully. Many people in Canada 
in all walks of life, whether in town or country, feel that the world 
ower them a living, and it does, but each and every man, woman and 
child who feels that way has to do his own collecting, and it generally 
takes them, if they are going to make a good job of it, six days a week — 
and fifty-two weeks in the year and not necessarily an eight-hour day. 
As the governor-general said the other day, “We have a great country — 
here in Canada and God made that, but it was the people who developed 
the country,’ which simmers down to the fact that it is not the number — 
of square miles that make a country great and prosperous, but the num- 
ber of square men, women and children.. Let’s keep all this kind we've 
got and get some more of the same kind from the United Kingdom, the 
Scandinavian countries and our neighbors to the south, who come here 
with the avowed intention of making this their home and their children’s 
home. < 

; C. W. ROWLEY. A 
Winnipeg, Oct. 12. a 
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Keeping Everlastingly on the Job 


It is all very well, in these days when every one feels that better 
business is just ahead of us, to be optimistic. But it is a fallacy to de- 
lude ourselves into the belief that business will be better simply because 
we think it will be. Continuous, intelligent effort is a brand of op- 
timism that is required. We must face the fact that there is only one 
way to better business, and that way is to go out and make it better. 


energy and shoe leather—the man who is the business getter—‘hat is the 
maker of better business. Every man who has a job to do should first 
see that he is doing that job, and if he has supervision over others, to 
see also that they do theirs. 


« 


High sounding phrases and “soaring the eagle” line of blarney won't 
get us anywhere. The whole of industry and commerce will only be- 
gin to hum to the tune of prosperous times when we have in this 
country sufficient men who realize an individual responsibility which 
they owe to business. 


We have some distance to travel yet before we have reached a 
normal condition of business—when the factors of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption are all harmonized—but the quickest and surest 


way to get there is for each to go to work, and then work some more. 
SS ee ee Se) 
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The Value of Business Organizations 


In every group and branch of industry there is always to be found 
the man who does not believe in organizations. His policy is “go-it- 
alone’—he sees no use in “rubbing elbows” with his competitor or of 
the ultimate success of solving problems that confront his own particular 
business by group discussion. Such a man is surely a detriment to the 
progress of Canadian business and welfare. 


The British Columbia lumber industry has many representative or- 
ganizations, the latest to be formed being the British Columbia Lumber 
and Shingle: Wholesalers Association. The latter hold weekly lunch- 
cons, where a round-table discussion is held on subjects of vital :nterest 
to every member. Their existence has already been fully justifid. They 
have found that through organization they are able to find the solution 
of their individual problems—they have found thereby a method of 
presenting their ideas before other branches of the lumber and shingle 

industry, that ultimately means a higher grade of selling efficiency in the 
_ marketing of lumber and shingles. 


A plan is already under way and near to complexion involving an 
inspection service throughout Canada on rail shipments of lumber which 
will go far towards solving the “claim” problem, which hitherto has been 
a hard one to combat both by the wholesaler and manufacturer. This 
will have been accomplished by organization. 


Any business organization established on clean principles will, with- 
out exception, develop the general stability of that business. It means 
' that competitors will meet on common ground to discuss problems of 
common interest. It promotes unselfishness within its membership and 
raises the practice of doing business to a higher level. 
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Prairie Lumber Retailers to Visit the Coast 


> The news that the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
_ Association will pay a visit to Vancouver and other coast points at the 
' conclusion of the convention in Winnipeg the latter end of January has 
created wide-spread interest among the various branches of the lumber 
| industry in British Columbia. The interest is not of a luke-warm char- 
| acter. Manufacturers have long sensed the need of such a move, and 
| while the retailers are at thé Coast, they may rest assured of a warm 
welcome and a general spirit of co-operation in providing ways and means 


= 


of making their stay a pleasant and profitable one. 


» . . . . . 
Such a trip will assist in bringing in a more convincing manner 
before the minds of the retailers the various qualities of our Western 


It is the man who is eternally on the job, using his best brains, ’ 
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woods. It will afford them thé opportunuity of seeing how the product 
is handled from logging camp to mill, how it is manufactured, graded 
and shipped. The retailers visit to the coast will afford the industry in 
general an opportunity of constructive discussion on the various prob- 
lems confronting both the retailer and manufaciurer. Their visit can 
only be one of profit for all engaged in lumber manufacture and mer- 
chandising. 
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Uniform Terms of Sale and _ Prices 


Several retail lumbermen have recently complained that values are 
too low and that they are not making any money. Complaints are also 
lieard from time to time of cut-price tactics and under-bidding and doing 
business at less than cost. 

The trouble with many dealers today is that they lack decision and 
firmness. They have not the courage to come out and publish a price list 
and stick to it. They fear that the other fellow is going to “find out 
something” and “get in.” 


It is the gruesome monster, fear, that does more than anything 
else to undermine our peace of mind and cause us all to hold back in 
many enterprises or lie down on the job. The man who lays his cards 
on the table, who is open and above board in everything and does not 
care who knows what his prices are, is the one who wins confidence and 
gains business strength in the long run. 


By inaugurating and announcing quotations from time to time, his 
business may fall off for a while owing to competitors cutting beneath 
him, but in the end they will have great respect for his courage and 
candor. This has been proven in many lines of trade. The fellow who 
nails his colors to the mast and says,—‘‘These are my prices,” is the one 
who is doing his part to elevate and stabilize business and place it on 
a firm basis of honesty and development. 


The question. “Is it good policy for dealers to have uniform terms 
of sale and also for one retailer to know his competitors’ terms and 
prices?” is discussed with remarkable frankness by C. H. Ketridge, of 
Evanston, Ill., in a recent article in the “Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man,’ in which he points out many advantages of coming straight out in 
the open. He declares that the lack of having selling terms has always 
been a troublesome factor in the retail business, and it still remains to 
a larger extent than is consistent with the suppoced intelligence of the 
trade. The trouble is that most dealers don’t know what their com- 
petitor’s terms are only as they gather the information from customers. 


_ It is pointed out that there is too much false sentiment of secrecy 
existing among dealers in towns that is injurious to themselves and of 
no benefit to the buying public. 


“Tt is a common thing,” adds Mr. Kettridge, “for dealers to be in 
the dark concerning the price of competitors, whereas there is no good 
veason why they should not each have the same yard list and the same 
terms of sale. This is far more business-like than the practice of some 
dealers of getting a friend to go over to the other yard and find out 
what he can of the yard prices and terms of sale, if they have any. 
There is hardly a dealer that does not constantly try by his advertising 
to make the prospective customers believe that he will do a little better 
on prices than anyone else. The trouble with most dealers is that they 
have no imagination, at least not of the kind that enables them to in- 
fluence customers who understand that prices are not the only considera- 
tion in the buying of a lumber bill. What they need is to learn a newer 
method of selling than the old one of merely quoting prices.” 


Another pointed observation is made by the writer when he says: 
“The retailers themselves are much to blame for the general opinion of 
the people regarding lumber prices. They view the lumber dealers as 
a lot of men who are trying to get highest prices possible. not being’ 
satisfied with a fair profit. The principle of price competition is largely 
responsible for this. Retail prices are made with the tacit under- 
standing that they .will stand cutting. When a dealer advertises the 
invitation “Let us figure on your bill,” he is giving out a strong infer- 
ence that he will not only cut his own prices but also undersell his com- 
petitors. It is possible that he does not exactly mean this but this is 
the psychology of his invitation as it affects the collective mind of the 
community.” 
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Sawmill Efficiency Applied to Boiler House 


Epitor’s Note—The following is the second of a series of Articles on “Power Plant Efficiency in the Sawmill,” 
by A. M. Smith, Chief Engineer, Vancouver Lumber Company Limited. 
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Fig I 


In the previous article we found that one essential factor for suc- 
cessful burning of sawmill waste was, as in requirement 4, a rapid 
evaporation of the moisture, or in other words, a high furnace tem- 
perature. The dutch oven in which we cover and surround the fire with 
a large macs of refractory material, to absorb the radiant heat, and 
then reflect this heat back on to the fuel bed, has proven to be a good 
method of securing this condition. Unfortunately in many cases the 
oven is too small and placed too close to the boilers. The average fur- 
nace temperature is around 2400 degrees F, and the temperature of 
the water and steam in the boiler at 125 lbs., is about 338 degrees F. 


The larger the mass of brick work and the further from the boiler, 
within reasonable limits, the higher will be the temperature secured. 
The point to determine is, how large should the furnace be and how 
far from the cold heating surfaces. 


General practice up until a little while ago was to make the ratio 
of grate surface to heating surface about 1 to 50, but present day 
practice, for coal burning plants, is nearer 1 to 35, and even more than 
this, where economisers and pre-heaters are used, but since we are 
considering a fuel whose volume per lbs. of carbon is considerably 
greater than for coal, we must accordingly make our grate surface 
much larger than is good practice for coal, and again since we have 
a large volume of vapor to handle, we must also make our total fur- 
nace volume greater than would hold good for better fuel. 


Fig. 1 shows the dimensions of a furnace at the plant of the 
Laminated Materials Co., Sapperton, where some interesting experi- 
ments have been carried out. This concern has, for fuel, the centre of 
the cotton wood logs and the waste from the veneer lathe. The wood 
has a very high moisture content, and to enable them to burn this and 
make sufficient steam for their processes they had to buy fir slabs or 
other fuel to the extent of between $400 and $600 per month. 


The manager being worried by what he considered excessive cost 
of fuel when he had sufficient heat units in his waste material, if only 
he could get rid of the moisture, decided to try and secure a furnace 
that would give better efficiency and thus greater economy. 


With the collaboration of Mr. J. D. Peck, Chief Inspector of Ma- 
chinery, a setting of the dimensions shown was developed, then fire 
bars as shown at P. were installed. The results were exceedingly sat- 
isfactory indeed, the fuel bill has been reduced to $50 per month, and 
the furnace is practically smokeless. 
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The outstanding features of this furnace are, its great length, and 
the kind of fire bars. The ratio of furnace to grate surface works out 
to 17 to 1. This large furnace volume, and long gas travel permits 
complete combustion to take place before the gasses reach the heating 
surfaces. 


A serious defect of the dutch oven as used in the saw mill is the 
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large amount of cold air which enters the feed hole, this air, enteri 
as it does at the wrong part of the furnace, does not mix properly and 
results in a strata of cold gasses striking the front plates of the boiler, 
and if a strong draft is used, may reach right to the back end. With 
the type of fire bars used in this furnace this can be avoided. 


As will be seen from the cut at P, each bar is a unit in. itsel i 
each bar being supplied with air by its own steam jet. By adjusting 
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the pressure on the jets a balanced draft can be secured, thus preventing 


excess air entering through the feed opening, or through leaks in the 
brick work. 


Fig. 2 shows‘a setting installed*at the Ladner Lumber Limited 
mill at Ladner. This setting is also remarkable for its large combustion 
space, and the method of preventing excess air from entering through 
the feed hole. 


This setting was designed by Mr. J. S. Pearce, to burn hemlock 
-sawdust and green shavings. Step grates are used, and an arch at the 
back of the fire, against which the pile of fuel rests prevents any cold 
air from the feed hole entering the combustion chamber. 


Tests made by Professor L. Killam, showed an evaporation of 4.83 
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Ibs. of water, from and at 212 degrees F. per square feet of heating 
surface, and an over all efficiency for boiler and furnace of 53.9 per 
cent. This evaporation is exceedingly good since only natural draft 
is used. 


Theoretically all the air entering this furnace must pass through the 
fuel bed, except the secondary air, which enters at the back of the com- 
bustion arch. The oxygen of the air in passing through the fire pro- 
duces the gas CO delivered at the arch at S (see sketch). Here sec- 
ondary air (which has been heated by passing along ducts in the side 
walls), is admitted, and combustion completed CO2 before the gasses 
come in contact with the heating surfaces. 
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The Smoke Nuisance and Its Prevention. 


As has been mentioned before, present day practice is to make com- 
bustion chambers larger, and there is hardly any room for doubt but 
that small combustion spaces and bo‘lers set too low in the fire is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of this trouble. To remedy this in exist- 
ing plants is a hard proposition, in some cases impossible, and while 
the writer is of the opinion that the saw mills are minor offenders in 
this respect, the following suggestions, which have been tried out, may 
be of interest to those who, in the near future, may fall foul of the city 
fathers. 


Much has been heard recently of the Chicago Commission for the 
| prevention of smoke, and one of their recommendations is shown in 
Fig 3. This is called a splitter. The middle pier “A” built on top of 
| the bridge wall and reaching to within half an inch of the boiler shell, 
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splits up the gasses, changes their direction and causes them to strike 
against the two side piers BB, where their direction is again changed 
being thrown toward the centre from both sides, causing a thorough 
mixing and preventing any stratification, this of course being the Clee 


FIG. P. 


aimed at, but as in the sketch, in boilers with the oven as close as this 
one, the operation is too late, some of the gases having come in con- 
tact with the shell and been reduced in temperature to such an extent 
that some of them pass to the stack as CO and we still have smoke. 

Better results are secured by the arrangement shown in Fig. 4, but 
here the difficulty is to keep the supplementary arch “P” in place, 
being a sprung arch it burns out and falls in a few months. 


Fig. 5 shows a flat suspended arch with a lip to direct the air from 
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feed hole down toward the bridge and into the gasses coming from the 
fuel bed. This arrangement has the advantage that there is no key 
brick to burn out and let the whole arch down, in fact, this is the out- 
standing advantage of this type of construction and due to this fact, 
although the first cost is a little more, it is the most economical in the 
end. Another advantage of substituting this arch for a sprung arch 
is the volume added to the furnace. 


Summarizing, then, to secure better efficiency and to lessen smoke, 
we need larger furnaces, larger combustion spaces and some means to 
thoroughly mix the gasses, large masses of brick work to maintain high 
temperatures, and some adjustable method of supplying secondary air. 
To lay down a method or system to suit all installations is impossible. 
Fach engineer must make a study of his own particular problem and 
adopt the method best suited for his own installation. 


Canadian Birch Popular 


It is stated that in the United Kingdom lumber market Canadian 
birch is proving not only popular but is competing keenly with the 
American variety. Canadian exporters are laying their wood down in 
England at prices lower than the American. 


This is regarded as a healthy sign, inasmuch as it is considered 
that Canadians, especially in the export of birch and similar broadly- 
used woods, could meet the world in a price way. 


It is stated that the trade in logs should have considerable increase 
in the trade with the United Kingdom, inasmuch as it is understood 
English users of plywood will shortly begin making their own veneers. 
This is due to the fact that the differencial between the price of logs 
and the plywood would thus be a most profitable operation for the manu- 
facturers. 
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Laboratory Solves Many Timber Problems 


Porest Products Laboratory in Vancouver Organized Primarily to Test Aeroplane Material During War — Large 
Universal Testing Machine Recently Installed—Great Variety of Tests at Present Being Performed by 
Laboratory. 
By C. J. CHAPLIN, M.Sc., M.E.I.C. Acting Superintendent, Vancouver Laboratory 


There are many problems in the use of wood that come to bother 
us from time to time. We may avoid a direct solution or make a deci- 
sion which we persuade ourselves is the answer to the problem as far as 
anyone can tell. For years the opinions of the strength and usefulness 
ot various timbers and the choice of different species of wood for spe- 
cial service were matters of personal ideas formed perhaps from an 
accumulation of more or less inexact observations—casual in some in- 
stances—and in many cases without any understanding of the condi- 
tions affecting the strength or durability of wood. Up to perhaps fifteen 
years ago, even the careful tests carried out by engineers were per- 
formed without observations being made of such essentials as moisture 
content or certain characteristics of growth, with the result that the 
tests so performed can at best be considered as isolated groups without 
any basis for comparison with others, and the results obtained as hav- 
ing an application only to the work then contemplated and even this 
application uncertain. 


Only by having a full and certain understanding of the material 
with which we work can we hope to use it efficiently and economically, 
and as it is not feasible in commercial practice except in very large 
and specialized corporations to carry on research into utilization of wood 
we should seek assistance in our difficulties and uncertainties from a 
Laboratory whose activities are directed to investigating these very 
problems. 

Vancouver Laboratory Is Active. 


Situated in the City of Vancouver, and associated with the Univer- 
sty of British Columbia, there is the Vancouver Laboratory of the For- 
est Products Laboratories of Canada, operating under the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of the Interior, of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. 


The main laboratory was established at Montreal in 1913 where it 
functions in co-operation with McGill Univers‘ty, while the laboratory 
here at Vancouver was organized in 1918 primarily ‘o test the material 
for aeroplanes and continued for service to the wood using industr’es in 
general. This Vancouver laboratory is well equipped to carry out 
investigations and tests on timbers and wooden product; where strength, 
hardness, density, or other mechanical and physical properties are es- 
sential. 


The original equipment comprised an Olsen 30,000-pound Universal 
Testing Machine, a Turner Hatt Impact Tester, Dry:ng Ovens, and 
other requisite apparatus for complete timber tests, as well as a com- 
plete wood-working shop for the preparation of specimens and test 
pieces. This outfit could handle everything in wooden products except 
full sized structural timbers. The Department recognized the advan- 
tage that would be derived by the timber industries from having a large 
testing machine on the Pacific Coast and last year a 200,000-pound Uni- 
versal Testing Machine of special design was placed at the laboratory. 


This big machine can accommodate joists, stringers, and beams up 


to 16 feet in length, and columns or posts up to 16 feet in he ght. I+, 


is arranged to carry out timber tests according to the standards that 
have become international which entail certain defined rates of applying 
the load to the specimens and defined methods of observation. 


Comparative Strengths of Woods. 


A carefully planned program of investigation is being carried out 
in the laboratories, both here and at Montreal into the properties, me- 
chanical and physical, of our native woods. According to this plan 
each species of timber is subjected to very complete and exhaustive 
series of tests which when the results are carefully computed and tab- 
ulated, disclose the characteristics of the wood and show for what ser- 
vice it is best adapted. Some fifty thousand ‘est: have been performed 
on our native woods covering so far 29 species in both green and air- 
dry conditions. Naturally there is much information resulting from 
this investigation which is available for those engineers, archi‘ect:, 
manufacturers and others using wood who require definite standards in 
quality in their structures and products or desire to find substitutes for 
imported woods or native ones that have become scarce, such that will 
have equal strength and other requisite qualities. 


Tests in Big Timbers in B. C. 


Arrangements are being made to obtain large size specimens for test 
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to establish working strengths and safe loads for B. C. timbers. The 
results of such a series of tests will be of great value to engineers. 
producers, and users of structural timbers. This is particularly of in- 
terest at the present time in view of the discussion and criticism to — 
which the B. C. woods, chiefly Douglas fir, are being subjected in Great 
Britain, and this in spite of favourable findings in tests conducted by 
H. M. Board of Works and the Housing Commission in London, 
Iengland. It has become necessary to demonstrate clearly for the sake 
of export trade to Europe that there is no inferiority but a distinct 
superiority of our Douglas fir over European timbers. . 


Special Investigations and Tests. 


The testing of wooden products has become a matter of importance — 
to consumers and manufacturers. For instance, for some time pasi 
our Canadian telephone, telegraph, and transmission companies haye 
been using top-pins for insulators of imported locust, black, yellow and 
white, for their pole lines. The black locust is strong and resists rot ~ 
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Timber Placed Ready for Bending Test in the 200,000 lb. Machine at 
Vancouver Laboratory. 
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for a longer period than most woods. However, the supply is small and — 
the price high, and its strength is greater than is necessary for the 
service. The laboratories were asked to investigate the matter and as 
a result found that our native hard maple, yellow birch and beech aré ~ 
amply strong for use in top-pins. It was also shown that by a simple 
process it is possible to saturate these pins completely with creosote, and — 
thereby render them so durable as to far out-last the more expensive - 
black locust pin. Another point that was clearly indicated was that the 
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yellow locust was no better, and the white not so good as our native 

woods. This is cited as an instance of what the Forest Products La- 

boratories of Canada are doing and are prepared to do to assi:t the 
_ industry. 


Extensive glue tests are being carried out at Montreal for the 
benefit of the furniture manufacturers. These are to determine what 
is good practice in choice of glue, dilution and spread on various woods 
_ with a view to economy, strength and permanency of the joints. 


i Consulting Service Free. 


The chief point of interest to the community is that we have in 

_ these laboratories several divisions each maintaining its staff of specially 

trained engineers and technologists who-are ready to assist to the ut- 

_ most of their knowledge in any investigations, research or tests that may 

be of assistance in the utilization of wood or wood-waste. This con- 

stitutes a specialized consulting service which is absolutely free alike 

ie to the individual or the corporation who is seriously engaged in the 
manufacture or use of forest products. 


Some of the tests which are being performed by the laboratories 
may be summarized as follows: 


Strength of timbers, beams, columns, etc. 
Strength of wood-products, ply-wood, fibre board, etc. 


Strength of wooden articles, transmission line, material, wagon 
parts, boxes, etc. 
1 Comparative strengths of woods, native or imported, shrinkage, 


Moisture content and effect of moisture on strength. 


radial (edge-grain), tangential, (flat-grain). 
: Weights of various woods. 


: Wood Identification. 


Le A manufacturer may wish to duplicate some wooden article but 
i may be uncertain of what species of wood it is made. It is possible 

for the timber physics specialist of the laboratories to identify this ma- 
5 terial and tell from a small fragment the kind of tree from which it was 
cut. This specialist can render service if doubt arises as to the material 
supplied under specification and can decide whether the wood is of the 
species required. 


Do You Wish to Duplicate Imported Paper? 


The division of pulp and paper includes among its activities analyses 
of paper and similar products to determine the nature and origin of the 
components; pulping tests to determine the yield from various woods; 
and -paper making tests from various pulps. This division also deals 
with the chemistry of wood, wood distillation, the production of tur- 
pentine, alcohols, creosote, etc., and the analysis of these products to 
determine their qualities in relation to standard specifications. 


The division of wood preservation has performed a large number 
of tests on the permeability of our native woods, both hard and soft. 
to creosote. Considerable experience has been had with the methods of 
¢ treatment and the division can render very valuable assistance to those 
4 requiring any information or help in rendering wood durable when ex- 

posed to conditions tending to produce rot. This applies particularly to 
5 railway ties, transmission line poles, cross-arms and accessories, and 
' at services. 
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- Prevent Rot in Timber Structures. 


; Somewhat of a similar nature to the above is the service that can 
_ be given by the pathologist attached to the division of timber physics. 
Bile has made a specialty of the study of decked roofs in mill build- 
eS both in Canada and the United States, where decay is prevalent 
{ _ and has accumulated very useful data from his observations. He is 
able to act in an advisory capacity and help in either designing or 
__altering timber structures to avoid the growth of fungi and the cubse- 
quent decay. This member of the staff has been studying the method 
~ of ‘storing pulp and has carried out investigations with a view to the 
__ improvement of the conditions of storage by the prevention of the 
_ growth of moulds. 
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It has been the endeavor of the laboratories to be of practical ser- 
vice to the various wood using industries and their branches, and not 
_ ently to assist in a technical capacity, but whenever possible to advise 
) as to supply and demand for the benefit of the consumers and pro- 
_ ducers. 

je 


The foregoing touches lightly on the functions of the Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratories of Canada, but like many similar activities the whole 
_ life and usefulness of the laboratories depend upon the interest taken in 
| them and the encouragement given by the enginers, the architects, the 
| manufacturers, the consumers, and all others engaged in any branch of 
Bi he vast wood and timber industries, by making use of the free ser- 
ce offered and requesting experiments, investigations or tests. The 
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staff and equipment are not unlimited and so also the opportunity, but 
careful consideration will be given all applications and every possible 
effort will be made to satisfy the requirements of those who require 
assistance. The requests received for service by the laboratory are 
encouraging in their greater frequency, and as a laboratory gains in 
capacity with each new service it renders, the various industries, espe- 
cially those who have not availed themselves of the privileges offered, 
should demand its co-operation in their work, and by taxing its capa- 
city to the utmost do their chare towards strengthening this institution 
which is operating for the welfare of the community. 


Mr. Herbert Paterson Joins Staff of B. C. 
Spruce Mills, Ltd. 


Mr. G. C. Robson, manager of the B. C. Spruce Mills Ltd., of Lum- 
berion, B. C., manufacturers of “Moyie” Super Spruce, has appointed 
Mr. Herbert Paterson, of Winnipeg, Man., as sales-manager. 


Mr. Paterson has had an extensive experience in the lumber buciness 
in both retail and the handling of :pruce sales. From 1908 to 1911 he 
was connected with the Monarch Lumber Co. Ltd., at Winnipeg, Man. 
In 1911 he left the retail business to accept a position with the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. Ltd., as travelling representative in the Winnipeg 
territory, leaving them in 1913 to accept a position with the Winton 


HERBERT PATERSON 


interests in charge of their sales office at Winnipeg, from where he sold 
the stock of the Prince Albert Lumber Co. Ltd., of Prince Albert, Sask., 
and the Ladder Lake Lumber Co. Ltd. of Big River, Sack., until the 
above concerns cut their timber and discontinued business in 1920, after 
which he was associated with the sales department of The Pas Lumber 
Co. Ltd., of The Pas, Man., with headquarters at Winnipeg. 


Mr. Paterson is well and favorably known in the lumber circles, par- 
ticularly in the Canadian province., although during the period of. 1914 
and 1915 traveled considerably in the States. 


The sales office of the B. C. Spruce Mills Ltd. is located at Lum- 
berton, B. C., where Mr. Paterson will be at home to his many friends 
and acquaintances in lumber circles. 


— 


The director was peeved, and well might he be. For, as usual, re- 
hearcal wasn’t going right a-tall. The heroine was new to the where- 
fores and howfores of acting and didn’t know just what was to be 
done. 


“All you gotta do, Geraldine,” roared the enraged gentleman who 
had the megaphone, “is shove the hero away from ye when he tries to 
kiss ye. There’s nothin’ to it! Great Mike! Ain’tcha never tried to 


keep a fellow from kissin’ ye?” 


“Never,” said Geraldine unblushingly—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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Buzz from Vancouver Island 
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Increased Mill Capacity 


Important and expensive improvements carried out by the Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company in its Victoria mill are only 
part of a greater programme of development which will be continued 
from time to time, Harry Bly, treasurer of the company, announced re- 
cently when the Victoria Rotary Club was entertained at luncheon in 
one of the mill buildings. 

‘When the present company took over the mill here the cut was 
from 11,000 to 13,000 feet per hour,” said Mr. Bly. “As a recult of 
improvements made under the direction of Mechanical Superintendent 
Dawson, this has been increased to 20,000 feet per hour, ands ain tact 
we did better than that last month so we have nearly doubled our out- 
put. We have begun to improve the mill and we will continue to do 
so. In these times of depression expensive improvements are diffi- 
cult but this is the policy of the company. — 

“The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company is a 


W. D. CONNOR, 
Managing Director Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company, 
Victoria, B. C. 


strictly Canadian institution,” Mr. Bly declared. ‘Mr. Connor, though 
he is in business in Wisconsin, where he has extensive inierests, 1s a 
native-born Canadian, and he wants to make this a thoroughly Canadian 
proposition. 

Mr. Bly stated that the average output of the mill was now 180,000 
feet a day. The mill, he explained, was a two-side plant and its 
equipment had been re-arranged under the direction of the present 
company so as to increase its efficiency greatly. The lath mill, he stated, 
had a capacity of 20,000 lath a day while the planing mill was equipped 
to handle the entire output of the mill and more if necessary. The 
mill burner, he explained, was of the Muskegon water-cooled type, 
thirty feet in diameter, 120 feet high and with a 16-inch water jacket. 
The mill sheds, he said, could accommodate four million feet of clear 
lumber, and the wharves up to two million feet. The capacity of the 
dry kilns was 50,000 feet. 


Power for the mill, the Rotarians learned during a tour of the 
plant, is provided by a 26 x 38 twin engine of 1920 horse power and 
weighing approximately 15 tons. The Rotarians were shown the new 
traveling crane built on the mill docks to load lumber onto scows and 
boats. This crane, it was explained, is the largest on the Pacific’ Coast 
and was built entirely at the mill by Mechanical Superintendent D. E. 
Dawson. The crane had just started to operate and, it was stated, 
it was proving highly efficient. 
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Another piece of equipment which interested the visitors particularly 
is the Yates re-saw by which lumber is manufactured from stuff that — 
formerly was burned. The greatly increased output of the mill is due 
largely to this machinery, it was stated. 

The whole plant, it was pointed out, is protected by an automatic 


sprinkler system which is supplied by a 50,000 gallon tank mounted on a ~ 
tower ninety feet high. 


Including its loggers, at its camp near Cowichan Lake, the Com-— 
pany is now employing upwards of 400 men with a payroll of about 
$35,000 a month, it was stated. 


Hon. J. A. Robb Visits Victoria 


If Hon. J. A. Robb, Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
who is now in Australia, succeeds in his attempt to obtain preferential 
tariff treatment for Canadian lumber in the southern Dominion, British 
Columbia will enjoy a virtual monopoly in the Australian lumber market 
and will force Washington and Oregon mills out of it. This is the 
opinion of J..O. Cameron, head of the Cameron Lumber Company and 
the Genoa Bay Lumber Company, who conferred with Mr. Robb before 
he sailed from Victoria for the south. 


During his conference with Mr. Robb, Mr. Cameron suggested 
that the Minister urge the enactment of a tariff law in Australia that 
would give Canada the same privileges as were now accorded Great 
Britain. At precent, he explained, the Australian duty on Canadian lum- 
ber is about $8.80 a thousand feet, compared with $2.50 in the case of 
British products. Canadian lumber, in fact, is treated in the same way 
as American lumber. The result, of course, has been that Washington 
and Oregon lumber companies are doing about seventy per cent. of the 
Australian lumber business. 
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“If Canada gets the same privileges as are now allowed to Great 
Britain exports of British Columbia lumber to Australia soon will reach — 
the total of 500,000,000 feet a year,’ Mr. Cameron declared, after he 
had conferred with Mr. Robb. Last year British Columbia lumber ex- 
ports to Australia totalled over 27,000,000 feet, so that if the trade which 
Mr. Cameron anticipates results from Mr. Robb’s mission, lumber ship- — 
ments from this coast to Australia would increase about fifteen times. 
The operations of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine have 
been and will be a big factor in developing the lumber trade betwee 
British Columbia and Australia, lumbermen believe. 


American Lumbermen See Island Operations 


Charles W. Goodyear, vice-president and treasurer of the Great 
Southern Pine Company, and Frank H. Goodyear, of the same firm, 
arrived on Vancouver Island recently to investigate conditions in the 
western Canadian lumber industry. They visited the Cameron Lake 
timber country and then came south to Cowichan Lake where they 
watched the extensive operations that are being carried on there. Never 
before had the American lumbermen seen such huge timber being cut as 
on the Island. Douglas fir is a big competitor with their southern pine 
in the United States, they remarked. 


While in Victoria the visitors conferred with officials of the Fores 
Branch of the Lands Department on forestry matters. 
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Speaking of the efforts now being made by shingle manufacturers 
to counteract extensive propaganda in favor of other kinds of roofing. 
they declared that the cedar shingle as roofing material has no equal. 
This fact will become clearer as time passes and other materials are put 
to a prolonged test, they asserted. 


Prospective Pulp Mill for Vancouver Island 


The possibility of establishing a pulp mill in the Nitinat district of 
Vancouver Island is being considered by Spokane interests now, accord- 
ing to word brought to Victoria. A syndicate has been formed to un- 
dertake the project if conditions are found to be satisfactory. The 
proposal is first to capitalize a small company, placing a considerable — 
amount of stock in New York and then to extend to a much larger pro- 
ject later. The promoters of the scheme believe that if there are rea 
signs of development in the rich Nitinat timber ara transportation fa 
cilitis will be provided for the shipment of timber products and pulp 
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The Spokane syndicate is not the only concern that is investigating 
mill possibilities on the West Coast of Vancouver Island now. It has 
become known that two lumber companies are considering the erection of 
sawmills near Port Alberni to cut the big timbers of this area. It is toe 
early yet, however, to make any definite announcement about these plans 
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Cowichan Bay Railway 


While the Provincial Government is taking no hasty action on land 
grants desired for the line, timber interests are so confident that the 
Cowichan Bay Railway will be built shortly to open up vast new timber 
areas around Cowichan Lake that they have already commenced to 
prepare for the construction of new logging railways there. At this 
writing surveys are being carried out for the construction of thirteen 
miles of railway from the mouth of Robertson River and into the richly 
timbered lands lying along the upper reaches of that stream. This 
logging road would link up with the proposed line of the Cowichan Bay 
Railway at Bear Lake. The Cowichan Bay Railway, as explained be- 
fore in these columns, would run to the bottom of Cowichan Lake, 
where the cars would be routed over the Canadian National line to 
Deerholme. They would reach tide water from a new link to be built 
from Deerholme io Cowichan Bay. 


Preparations now going forward at Cowichan Lake for the ex- 
ploitation of the Robertson River timber, which has never been touched, 
seem to justify the prediction of the railway scheme backers that the 
new line will result in important logging developments. It is believed 
that the new line will be kept busy hauling Cowichan Lake logs to 


t:dewater. 


Advocates and opponents of the proposed grant of 600 to 700 acres 
of Cowichan Bay foreshore to the Cowichan Bay Railway appeared be- 
fore the British Columbia cabinet recenily and explained the railway 
project to Premier Oliver and his ministers. Representatives of own- 
ers of property on Cowichan Bay opposed the grant on the ground 
that the railway’s plans would spoil the Bay as a beautiful pleasure 
resort. It was suggested that logs travelling on the Canadian National 
line could be put into the water at Sooke or at Mill Bay. It was argued 
also that the government should not, in effect, subsidize a new railway 
which would compete with the people’s line, the Canadian National 
Railway. It was declared that the Canadian National line, with some 
extensions, could get out the Cowichan Lake timber without difficulty. 


Henry C. Hall, K.C., representing the promoters of the new rail- 
way, explained that the line would be entirely complementary to the 
Canadian National system and had the good wishes of the heads of the 
National lines. He said that D. B. Hanna, former President of the 
C.N.R., had promised co-operation with the builders of the new rail- 
way outlet and was prepared to make advantageous terms for the 


desired running rights over the C.N.R. from Deerholme to Cowichan 


Bay. 

“The construction of this railway means to timbermen a good many 
thousands of dollars,’ Mr. Hall asserted. “Tt will increase the value 
cf their timber at Cowichan Bay by fifty cents a thousand. He 
explained that the C.N.R. was unable to compete in timber hauling 
from Cowichan Lake with the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Com- 
pany because of the long haul and heavy grades over the Sooke Hills 
to Sooke Harbor, which is the first salt water harbor touched on the 
line. The C.N.R. was not able itself to build the needed line between 
Deerholme and tidewater at Cowichan Bay because it was so heavily 
committed on the prairies and had no funds for extensions on the 
Island. 


Mr. Hall intimated that lumber would be manufactured at the et 
minal of the new railway at Cowichan Bay, where extensive booming 
grounds also would be established. “It means the development of this 
section,’ he said. 

At the conclusion of the conference Premier Oliver said that his 
Government would give the whole matter careful consideration but 
would take no hasty action. 


Export Shipments 


Heavy lumber shipments have been moving offshore from Vancou- 
ver Island mills during the last fww weeks. At this writing the steam- 
ship Cacique, one of the fleet of the Pacific Mail Company operated in 
the intercoastal trade, is loading 2,500,000 feet at Island mills for the 
Atlantic seaboard. She is taking on 1,000,000 feet from the Cameron 
Lumber Company in Victoria and will complete her cargo at Nanoose 
and the mainland. The Cacique leads a fleet of vessels that are to 
load at Victoria and Vancouver Island ports in the immediate future 
for the Atlantic Coast. The Norwegian steamship, Camilla Gilbert, 
is due here from the Orient to load 500,000 feet at the Genoa Bay 
Lumber Company’s mill at Genoa Bay. The Cameron Lumber Com- 
pany is about to load a lumber cargo on the Robert Dollar steamship, 
Grace Dollar, for the Atlantic seaboard. The Canadian Puget Sound 
Lumber and Timber Company is expecting the early arrival of the 


| steamship India City to load about 2,000,000 feet of lumber at its mills 
| in the Upper Harbor for New York. 
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The Tariff Question 


Canada must abolish her tariff on American lumber if she is to 
avoid a high duty on Canadian lumber exported to the United States. 
This is the warning contained in a telegram which J. O. Cameron, head 
of the Cameron and Genoa Bay Lumber Companies, has received from 
one of the largest lumber mill and logging operators in British Colum- 
bia, whose home is in the Middle West, but whose name Mr. Cameron has 
withheld. 


“From all the information I can gather—and I have been in quite 
close touch with people in Washington who have taken a prominent part 
in shaping the new tariff—I believe that if Canada does not respond with 
reasonable prompiness and discontinue its tariff on lumber and manu- 
factured lumber from the United States, pressure will be so strong 
on the President that the reciprocal rates will be put into effect,’ Mr. 
Cameron’s informant declares. 


“You know that there was very strong pressure brought to bear on 
Congress to place a duty on Canadian lumber and the clause that was 
finally inserted was put there for the purpose of quieting some of the 
trouble that was being made in Washington. I heard the statement made 
that if at the very first secsion the Canadian government did not take 
favorable action the strongest possible effort would be made to enforce 
that clause in the law. 


“I am giving you this statement from the wery best information I 
have on the subject, and I believe that the British Columbia lumbermen 
will be acting in the interests of the industry if they take this matter 
up promptly. It would be, in my opinion, very unfortunate if this 
matter was allowed to drag along until such time as there was some con- 
troversy opened and the clause possibly made use of in the law. If 
they ever get started it is not going to be any easy matter to get 
straightened around again.” 


Reports that the American Government had inaugurated a_ tariff 
on Canadian lumber stirred Vancouver Island lumbermen the other day. 
It was found, however, that this rumor had been caused by a mistake 
on the part of customs officials at Blaine, Washington, where a carload 
of Canadian lumber was held up and payment of a duty of 25 per 
cent. on it demanded. 


Island Paragraphs 


Mr. George Horih, a well known resident of Vancouver Island, 
died at Nanaimo last week. Mr. Horth for several years operated a 
logging camp at Deep Bay and other points on the Island. 


Henry March and Sons, loggers of Cowichan Lake, have pur- 
chased new machinery as part of their plans to extend operations 
around Honeymoon Bay, where they are putting logs into the water 
for the Cameron interests. 


The Argentine Republic forms an important market for British 
Columbia lumber, according to F. K. Vigor, formerly of Victoria, and 
now engaged in his profession of electrical engineer at La Plata, who 
has arrived in Victoria. In view of the fact that there is no native 
soft wood in the Argentine and only a limited quantity of hardwood, 
there is a great demand for lumber from Canada, Mr. Vigor says. 
People in Canada, he added, do not realize to what extent trade facilities 
have been developed in the eastern part of South America by Canadian 
commrcial institutions. 


The James Logging Company’s launch, “Countess,” which has been 
used to carry supplies to the Company’s big Cowichan Lake camp, was 
burned the other day. The crew and pacsengers had to swim ashore. 
Soon afterwards, however, the Company launched a new steam tug which 
it built at its Cottonwood mill. Jesse James, head of the Company, 
is delighted with the new craft which, he says, will greatly facilitate 
the towing of logs down to the mouth of the Lake for loading on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway. Mr. James is planning the construc- 
tion of a speed boat for his own use on Cowichan Lake. The new 
launch will be powered with the engines of the present work boat. 
“War Eagle” and is expected to make almost thirty miles an hour. Th‘s 


will carry Mr. James in quick time from the bottom of the lake up to 
his camp. 
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Problem of Logging Long 


Swivel Bunk Logging Cars Provide a New Means of Handling the Long Log---Care Should | 


algae 


be Given in Allowing Sufficient Clearance on Curves in Roadway---Proper Loading a 
Necessity. 


By Paul E. Freydig, Logging Engineer, Clark and Wilson Lumber Co., Goble, Oregon. 


Long logs might also be spoken of as tree-length logs. In some 
types of timber the size of the trees makes it impractical to take out 
extremely long logs; this is particularly true in large yellow fir. In red 
and bastard Douglas fir, long lengths can be taken out to better ad- 
vantage. 

Although numerous logging camps have taken long logs out of the 
woods at one time or another during the course of their operation, it 1s 
only within the last few years that logs of this nature have been taken 
out by a good many camps on an extensive scale. 


Although numerous logging camps have taken long logs out of the 
woods at one time or ano‘her during the course of their operation, it is 
only within the last few years that logs of this nature have been taken 
out by a good many camps on an extensive scale. 


The lengths depend largely on how much of the tree can be saved 
while being felled; the degree of roughness of the ground as well as the 
ability of the fallers will largely govern this. The lengths actually taken 
cut vary from 80 to 150 feet; top diameter about 10 inches. | Where the 
entire lengths of trees of considerable size are saved, a short log is 
uually cut from the butt end and the balance taken out in one length. 


Uniform Felling of Timber. 


Where long logs are logged it is customary to fall the timber to 
lead to a spar tree; much confusion would otherwise arise in yarding 
them and increased breakage would result while the logs were being 
turned by the yarder. In very rough ground more breakage is likely 
to occur in falling the timber to lead than if it were felled according to 
the lay of the ground. This is overcome in some camps by falling an 
area twice; the largest trees are felled first according to the lay of the 
ground, and are then cut into short log lengths; in the second falling 
the timber is felled to lead and taken out in the long lengths. 


Yarding costs naturally should be reduced by pulling in long sticks 
as well as giving a greater output; this also applies to loading and haul- 
ing, though it requires more skill to loan long logs so the loads will be 
evenly balanced and can be railroaded with safety. 


Swivel Bunks. 


A railroad over which short logs on flat cars have been hauled 
usually needs to be modified to enable the safe hauling of long logs. 
Long logs, in order to be taken around curves, need to be loaded on 
trucks with movable or swivel bunks, and often flatcars, drawbars or 
idler trucks are needed to take care of overhang of the logs, unless 
the ends are sawed off so as to make drawhead couplings possible. 
Good judgment on the part of the loaders will help greatly in, getting 
drawhead couplings, providing they have the proper run of log lengths 
from which to choose their loads. 


Where logs are cut up to 150 feet in length, and the distance 
between the bunks is often over 100 feet, curves sharper than 12 or 14 
degrees need to be avoided. Reserve curve, with insufficient distance be- 
tween to give the bunks a chance to straighten out before the next curve 
in an opposite direction is reached, are likewise to be avoided. Where 
long log train loads are hauled over adverse grades, reverse curves cer- 
tainly increase the pulling resistance greatly. 


Clearance in Curves. 


In hauling long logs through cuts with the track on a curve, proper 
allowance needs to be made in the width of the roadbed on the inside 
of the curve so the logs will not rub the bank sufficiently hard to crowd 
them off the bunks and thus cause a wreck of serious consequences. 
The amount of clearance needed can readily be measured by sighting by 
eye, providing the track has been laid, or else can be calculated. In the 
former cae, if the rails are 30 feet long and long logs with a distance 
of 120 feet between bunks are to be hauled, then by sighting from one 
rail joint on the inside of the curve to the fourth rail joint (120 feet), 
the amount of bank that needs to be removed can be determined. If 
the logs are to be loaded the full width of the bunks, the sighting should 
be done from the ends of the ties opposite the rail joints, or at what- 
ever di. tance out is needed to give full width of the bunks and logs. 

In constructing the railroad, the width needed to clear the bank will 
be given by determining the middle ordinate (Mo) for a 100-foot chord 
for whatever degree curve is to be used. The following table, taken 


from Shunk, gives the middle ordinate for 100-foot chords: 


1 degree curve, MO is .218 feet. 

5 degree curve, MO is 1.09 feet. 
10 degree curve, MO is 2.18 feet. 
15 degree curve, MO is 3.28 feet. 
20 degree curve, MO is 4.37 feet. 


If either longer or shorter chord lengths are desired the middle 
ordinate can be derived from the following formula: 


MO+=R—V R2:—14C: (Shunk) 


If the degree of the curve is 14 and the distance between the bunks — 


(chord) is 121 feet, then 
R or radius of curve is 410.3 feet. 
and 
C or chord, as given is 121.0 feet 


by above formula the MO is 4.5 feet, which is the additional distance _ 


needed for clearance beyond the ends of the bunks. 


It will be noticed that if a large log is loaded to the outside lint 


of the bunks, it will round out well’ beyond the ends of the bunks and 
additional allowance for clearance will need to be made to avoid serious 
scraping of the log against the bank. 


Proper Loading. 


Often long logs when loaded and not allowed to hang over the ends — 


sufficiently far will drag heavily on the ties. This will damage a rail- 


road and ‘its bridges, cattle guards and crossings more than any one ~ 
Often the ties are drag- — 
ged loo:e and bunched together, thus also loosening the spikes holding — 
the rails, causing the rails to spread easily, and probably wrecking the — 


feature pertaining to the hauling of long logs. 


next train passing over them. Bridges are subjected to unusual strain 


for which they were not built; also the guard rails and ties are torn © 
loose, the former if the bridge is on a curve, and even the stringers are — 


at times crowded off the caps and the caps off the piling or posts. It 
is also to be noted that a wreck on a frame trestle is apt to prove far 


more serious than one on a piling trestle, and, similarly on a curved — 


bridge as compared to one on a tangent. 
Bridges occurring on curves should have the water barrel or refuge 


platforms built on the outside of the curve and at a lower level than the — 
bunks on the trucks; the latter can be obtained by having the cap, where — 


the platform is to be built, longer by six feet than the other caps; the 
floor of the platform being built on the cap. Likewise two ties should 
be longer by the same amount, thus giving the sides to the platform. 


Advantages of Long Logs. 


There is a decided advantage in having available at the mill long 


It is easier and cheaper to cut the logs in the river or mill 
Orders call- 


log lengths. 
pond with a power saw than in the woods by hand labor. 


ing for special or odd lengths can more readily be filled by the mill having’ 
the long logs at its disposal, thus giving it the benefit of the attractive 


prices these lengths may bring. 


In any logging operation the size of the timber and equipment -will 


govern to a large extent the length of the logs to be taken out. It does 
seem, however, that, wherever it is feasible, a financial saving will be 
derived by logging long logs, and in this way more closely utilizing the 
large stands of timber which are rapidly being depleted. 


Mr. Gibson, of Gibson’s Limited Taken Il — 


in England 


Mr. Robert Gibson, President of Gibson’s Limited, the Logging — 
Supply House of British Columbia, and managing director of Brit-— 
annia Wire Rope Co., Ltd., who left a few weeks ago on a business trip — 


to England, has been very ill and has undergone a serious operation. 


The latest advices from the old country, however, bring the good 
news that Mr. Gibson is now convalescent and on the high road to re- 
covery and is expected back again in Vancouver at the beginning of the 


New Year. a 
Much gratification is felt by his many friends and business asso- 


ciates here at the prospect of seeing him back again soon and they all 


wish him a speedy return to his usual good health. 
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Direct Mail or Newspaper for Advertising Lumber 


Planning and Placing Your Advertising Appropriation---Which is the Best Medium to Use 
---Newspaper or Direct Mail?---What is a Fair Percentage to Use For Publicity Work? 


will be busy planning their selling campaigns for 1923. Manu- 

facturing houses, wholesale firms, department stores and every 
business which ures up-to-date methods, has now accepted the idea 
that continued growth means continued advertising. Publicity, of the 
right kind—which means the type of advertising which builds good- 
will for the house and keeps its merchandise constantly moving—is gen- 
erally accepted as the most important feature of its business activities. 


B ETWEEN now and the end of the year, thousands of business firms 


TESTS OF ADVERTISING COPY 


When you have written an advertisement read it over again, and 
then ask yourself: 

Is it true? 

Does it ring with sincerity? 

Does it “‘knock”’ or even slur? 

Has it too much novelty? 

Is the language too flowery? 

Is it grammatical ? 

Is the wording as direct and simple as it should be? 

Does each word express the meaning you want to convey? 

Can any part of your text be misunderstood? 

Are the punctuation and spelling correct? 

Is there too much copy for the space? 

Will your text of twenty-five words or fewer make the reader 
think of a hundred? 

Does the illustration link up with the text? 

Does it tell a story? 

Does you ‘‘ad’’ as a whole have the atmosphere of the goods 
advertised? 

Will it get your message across? 

Will the type set-up and the general lay-out permit the text to 
be read easily? 

Will the ‘ad’? appeal directly to the audience you want it to 
reach? 

In gauging the sales value of your text, have you put yourself in 
the reader’s place? 

Will it sell the goods? 


Take a department store for instance. The advertising manager 
is a mighty important personage just now. He is in frequent con- 
sultation with the merchandise manager, the general manager, the buy- 
ers, the accountant and others. They hold conferences daily. They 
watch the. markets, and make comparisons of the amount of business 
done last year and last month, compared with the same periods this 
year. They compare the volume of business received each year with 
the advertising used to get it. 


Some of the larger stores have elaborate charting systems whereby 
they are able to judge weather and other conditions which might affect 
sales one way or another. 


Finally these store executives—and this same plan broadly applies 
to any business—decide that they can appropriate so much for adver- 
tising purposes during 1923. This will be a certain percentage of the 
estimated gross sales or profits, and in setting the amount many things 
have to be taken into consideration, such as the possibilities of early 
spring; general business conditions of the district, the chances that the 
buyers will be able to purchase merchandise to advantage, and so forth. 


The next question is, “How and where to spend that money to 
bring the best and quickest results.” Here again, the advertising man- 
ager shines. He is supposed to know almost where every dollar will 
go to. He is held responsible for the appropriation being placed to the 
best advantage. He estimates how much will be spent upon newspaper 
work, how much direct mail, and the kind of direct publicity to be used. 
Then he has to allow something for programs, donations, etc. Before 
the end of the year store executives will know almost to a cent their 
advertising appropriation for the coming year. They know what the 
newspapers will account for and how much will be spent for direct maii 
work and what that money should bring in the way of business. 


Scientific Merchandising. 


Such a method is the modern way of merchandising. The adver- 
tising expenditure is definitely decided upon and it is applied in channels 


which will make it produce most. There is no ‘by guess and by gosh’ 
business about it, for advertising costs money and big business does 
not throw money away on any chance work. 


If such pre-determined methods are good enough for business as 
ranging from retail stores to nationally known manufacturing plants, 
the same methods should be equally effective for the retail lumber 
business, but we fear that very few dealers know what percentage they 
do spend for publicity and how that money might be used to the best 
advantage. As a matter of fact, with few exceptions lumber dealers 
have no decided appropriation for advertising, and even if they have, do 
not make it large enough to really count. A department store will 
spend anything from 21% to 6 per cent of sales volume on publicity, 
according to departments, but the lumber dealer who spends one per 
cent. on advertising considers he is doing wonderfully well. Then, too, 
he has no definite knowledge for using one method over another, but 
usually forms an opinion by guessing or because he favors direct mail 
advertising over newspaper, or vice versa. 


The question of when and when not to advertise seems somewhat 
complex to lumber dealers, as also does the amount to set aside for 
this purpose and the best way of using the appropriation. A number 
of lumbermen have given their views, and as will be seen, only in 
isolated cases is any definite amount set for publicity purposes. 


A Manitoba dealer says: “Our plan is to use a definite percentage 
of gross profits. When profits increase we spend more on advertising. 
If they decrease we change our advertising plan. Where gross sales 
are known we think 2 per cent. would be considered a fair proportion 
for publicity. In the larger cities newspaper advertising is the best 
combined with a direct mail, but in rural districts circularizing is the 
most profitable.” 

An Alberta dealer says: “Advertising is the hardest problem I know 
of. Our local paper does not give us the service, no style in layout, no 
color, attractive cuts nor help in writing copy. I find the best results 
come from ordinary multigraphed letters. We have no definite ad- 
vertising appropriation.” 


Uses Both Newspaper and Mail. 
A Winnipeg dealer interviewed, says: “If the business and plan of 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK? 


That people are interested in reading the ads when their pockets 
are bulging with money to spend? 

That they are INTENSELY INTERESTED in advertising, when 
what they spend must be carefully spent? 

That then they buy what they can afford and ads tell them where 
to find the bargains? 

That when business is lagging is the time to spend more money 
for advertising? 

That those business men who do so, feel a depression much less 
than those who cut down expenses by cutting down advertising? 

That to curtail advertising cuts down sales? 

That cutting down sales cuts down production? 

That cutting down production cuts down employment? 

That when employment is cut down, it leaves a whole lot of 
people with no money to spend? 

That you should keep up your advertising so you can keep up 
your sales? 

That it will increase production and that will increase employ- 


ment? 

That with increased employment people will have money to 
spend? 

That “BUSINESS AS USUAL” is the slogan to use. ADVER- 
TISE. : 


E. R. WAITE, Secretary, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, Board of Commerce. 


advertising is established, 1 per cent. to 14% per cent. of gross sales 
should be fair, but if just starting an appropriation up to 3 per cent..may 
be necessary. Direct mail is best if properly prepared. The news- 
papers are a desirable medium, especially for co-operating with direct 
mail work.” 

Another Manitoba dealer writes that he sets no definite appropria- 
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tion advertising at the most suitable season. He considers the local 
newspaper the best medium. 

From Edmonton comes the opinion that no set rule as to percentage 
can be followed, it depends upon local conditions, but direct mail ad- 
vertising produces the greatest results. 

A Saskatchewan lumberman has to say that the question of how 
much a lumber dealer should spend for advertising is difficult to say. 
Some people do not read newspaper advertisements, whereas an at- 
tractive direct mail piece will get their attention. However, both news- 
paper and circular matter have their good points. 

Another Saskatchewan dealer, from experience with both newspaper 
and direct mail work, is positive that the latter is the most productive 
form of advertising. He sets no definite appropriation, advertising fairly 
consistently and spending more during the fall and early spring. 

Builds Good Will. 

“The average small town paper is very little good,” says an Al- 
berta dealer, under favorable conditions direct mail may produce bet- 
ter, though at the present time neither one or the other is worth very 
much, except to keep the firm name in mind. Advertising in the country 
districts and smaller towns for immediate results is not worth the 
postage though it is useful in building good will.” 

An Edmonton firm sets an appropriation of one quarter of one 
per cent. of sales volume, and spread this over both newspapers and a 
monthly circular letter. 

Still another Alberta dealer states that direct mail for the smaller 
town is the only profitable way to advertise. He believes that one per 
cent. of sales, if properly used, should bring fair results. 

From Saskatchewan a lumberman writes, “our experience is that the 
local newspaper is about as good and economical method of advertising 
as we can find, consequently we do little direct mail work, nor do we 
set any definite advertising appropriation, increasing or decreasing our 
publicity as circumstances warrant.” 

Advertising Does Pay. 

From Edmonton comes the statement that one-half to three-quarters 
of one per cent. of gross sales is a fair amount for the rtail lumber 
dealer to expend on publicity. This amount, however, can easily be 
thrown away unless expended wisely. In. the newspapers, however, 
such a sum will do wonders to bring the line of business and the name of 
the firm before the public. : 

A Saskatchewan dealer has to say that one-half of one per cent. of 
gross sales is a very fair amount to use for advertising although less 
has been spent this year owing to unfavorable conditions. This dealer 
lists the mediums in order of value according to his idea. They are 
newspapers, calendars, occasional circulars and a known reputation for 
a square deal, fair treatment and rendering correct accounts. 


Better Advertising Needed. 


Whether a lumber dealer should spend more upon advertising than 
the majority of them do is a subject which would open up a hot contro- 
versy, but it is a moral certainty that, whether they spent a ridiculously 
small sum or an equally ridiculously large one for advertising, there is 
vast room for improvement in the type of publicity work done. This 
applies particularly to newspapers. 

If it were borne in mind that every line of type, every inch of 
space costs money, and that the shrewd buyer would naturally seek to 
get the utmost return for his investment, it would result in a much 
better type of advertising being done, with a corresponding increase in 
the return it brought. 

Compared with the newspaper advertising of the average retail 
store, the publicity of the average lumber dealer is weak and unattractive. 
One reason for this is that the copy is “dashed off” while the newspaper 
man waits. No lumber dealer would think for a moment of speaking 
to a crowd in the language many of them use when taking space in the 
newspaper. 

Advertising is not a profound mystery, known only to a few of the 
elect. It is simply telling your story by print, instead of by word of 
mouth. Write as you would talk and you will produce compelling copy. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association publishes an attrac- 
tive little text book on advertising method which contains a fund of use- 
ful information. This should be in the hands of every prairie dealer. 
It would repay its trifling cost many times over. 


Some Facts Concerning Ontario Forests 


The forest area of Ontario is 150,000 square miles. 

The estimated timber on Crown lands is :— 

S| ARAN TRRPCO REI eS 8S Te 10,000,000,000 feet 

Pulpwood 200,000,000 cords 

Provincial revenue from forests in 1920: $2,700,000. 

Fire Destruction: Every summer 425,000 acres of forest are burned 
over. 


Fire Protection : 1,000 men scattered over 100,000,000 acres at a 
cost of half a million dollars a year. 
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Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association Arbitration 
Case | 
EASTERN WHOLESALER, Plaintiff 


VSarae: 
WESTERN WHOLESALER, Defendant 


Question: Is Plaintiff entitled to refillment of an order placed 
with Defendant on account of Defendant’s having shipped the car routed — 
in such a manner that through rate was not applicable to destination 
Plaintiff intended to ship the car. 

Facts: On May 5th, 1919, Plaintiff placed an order with De- 
fendant for one car of shiplap and dimension to be delivered to them- 
selves at North Loup, Neb., on a 55c rate, instructions being to route 
via UP. Defendant shipped a car applying on this order from Waldo, 
B. C. and routed same GN via Billings c.o. C. B. & Q. and Cheyenne 
c.o. UP—which routing did not take a through rate. As the local freight 
charges would amount to considerable, Plaintiff stopped shipment and_ 
diverted it elsewhere and now claims another car to satisfy his con-_ 
tract. 

Opinion: We find, after a perusal of the files and evidence sub- 
mitted, that Defendant applied on the order in question, car 17423 and 
that Plaintiff accepted shipment of this car without protest by diver- 
ing same to another point. We, therefore, hold that Defendant ful- 
filled its contract and that had Plaintiff desired to refuse the shipment _ 
it should have re‘urned the invoice and bill of lading immediately upon _ 
receipt of same. 


Question: Does order reading as follows: “1 car 1x6 R.L. No. 3 
Fir Ceiling—V & CV1S & S1S 11/16 inch imply that both sides shall 
be surfaced ? 


Facts: Defendant accepted order from the Plaintiff in the above 
style and shipped thereon stock which was surfaced on one side only, the 
opposite side or back being rough. The stock was subsequently re- 
fused by plaintiff's customer at destination and plaintiff thereupon made 
an adjustment whereby it sustained a loss. 


Opinion: We hold that the description “V & CV1S & S1S imports _ 
that one side of the stock shall be worked and surfaced and that the 
added description S1S implies that the side opposite shall be surfaced 
and, therefore, as the stock shipped was surfaced upon but one side, 
Defendant ‘has not complied with its contract and should reimburse — 
Plaintiff for loss sustained. 


er 


Packing Up and Pulling Out 


The recent announcement of the Minister of the Interior that 
homesteaders in the drought districts of Southern Alberta who find they 
cannot make good will be allowed to locate new land in the central or 
northern portions of the province, brings up the question of how it will 
affect the retailer. 


Obviously the new ruling applies only to those who have used up 
their money and credit to the last dollar, and are now to all intents and 
purposes bankrupt. In a general way, every small farmer who regards 
farming in the drought di:tricts as a risky venture will strive to get — 
out, and it is this class which as a rule is more or less indebted to the — 
retail dealer. : 


If such farmers pull out, as undoubtedly many of them will, they 
not only take away the merchant’s trade for the future, but they abandon 
their unpaid debts, and starting all over again offers a remote possibility 
of their being able to take care of these debts for years—if ever. 


This project, while advantageous to the small farmers, involves 
serious considerations. Can the government afford to father a whole- 
sale exodus from one part of a province to another? Such a move — 
would mean ruin to many small towns and to the merchants and dealers 
of those towns. It would blacklist a portion of the province and throw 
vast stretches of abandoned land into the hands of secured creditors 
who. don’t want it under any consideration. 


It is a big problem. Hundreds of those farmers are practically — 
down and out. In the aggregate they owe large sums of money—much 
of it to the dealers who have financed them year after year in the hope 
of these farmers being able to pay up some time. When they leave ~ 
the district hope of payment is gone, as is the prospect for business, 
for who will replace these small farmers, and without a settled- farming 4 
district of what use is it for a dealer to stay in business with the large 
proportion of his customers moved away? = 

On the other hand such farmers, if left to shift for themselves x 
would gradually drift to the cities or leave the country, neither of which 5 | 
courses is desirable, but if given a chance in a more favorable district, — 5 
may eventually make good. = || 

The ruling is a good thing for the farmers, and indeed offers the § 
only possible solution, but what will happen to the creditors, especially 
those without security, is the difficulty. : 


hel 
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PARAGRAPHS 


Attempting to remove a belt from a revolving wheel at the Pidgeon 
River Lumber Company’s planing mill, Port Arthur, Ontario, on Oc- 
tober 23, Jacob Neim, 39, was caught in the machinery, whirled on 
to a steel table in which was running a cross-cut saw, and so badly 
injured that he died a few hours later. He leaves three children. 


Serious property damage and the loss of at least one life are re- 
ported from Heldar, about 70 miles northwest of Edmonton, as a 
result of forest fires raging in that district, a farmer named Todd, re- 
siding at Glenister, died from over-exertion and inhaling smoke while 
fighting the flames. Practically all the able-bodied men in the dis- 
trict were endeavoring to check the flames at the time of writing. 

The Bucklin Logging Co., of New Westminster, is opening up a 
large camp at the head of Jervis Inlet. The first shipment of ma- 
chinery and advance parties came up on Nov. 2 from Vancouver, and 
it is expected the camp will employ no less than 200 men. 


Between seventy-five and 100 men are working at the Massett Tim- 
ber Company’s plant at Buckley Bay, Graham Island, which is pre- 
paring to ship rough lumber and “cants’’ to Los Angeles and other sou- 
thern points for re-manufacture, according to Tom Deasy, Indian agent 
from Massett, who is in the city. Representatives of the company are 
visiting lumber mills in Alaska, with a v-ew to procuring additional 
lumber cargoes for the schooners which will ply between Masseit Inlet 
and Los Angeles. 

The Jamieson logging camp, situated at the head of Massett Inlet, 
has commenced cutting logs for the Massett Timber Company. Mr. 
Deasy leaves tonight for Vancouver and Victoria. 


The D. R. Fraser lumber mills experienced an $8,000 fire recently, 
the loss constituting a large barn filled with hay. Horses and harness 
were saved by workmen. This is the first fire the company has had in 
30 years’ operation. 


The Okanagan Saw Mills, of Enderby, are to close down until 
such time as a buyer is found for the concern, according to the state- 
ment given out by the present owner, Mr. A. R. Rogers. 


Having recently acquired timber limits near Brookmere, the Sum- 
merland Lumber Company is making preparations to operate there. 

The company’s saw mill at Allenby will be moved to a point on 
the K. V. R. line a few miles east or Brookmere on the fringe of the 
lumber company’s new property, which extends up the Otter Valley. 

Mr. Wheeler, president and manager, states that his company was 
awaiting the decision of the municipality with respect to their request 
for guarantees against taxes. If the answer is favorable, the com- 
pany will move their power plant, box making equipment and planing 
mill from Mineola to their site near the K.V.R. station. 

Already several of the cottages at Mineola have been taken apart 
in sections, several carloads of which have been shipped to the sawmill 
site near Brookmere. 


Further expansion of their industry is planned by R. L. Cliff and 
J. H. McDonald, principals in the B. C. Manufacturing Company, and 
the Westminster Shook Mills. They have bought a tract of land on the 
waterfront on Lulu Island, adjoining the shook mills, with only the end 
of Jardine street dividing the two properties, and asked the city council 
recently to close the street-end and grant them the use of it. 


Advices from interior points of British Columbia state that con- 
siderable activity is anticipated in the lumber industry there in the very 
near future. In the north the J. D. McArthur interests of Winnipeg, 
who recently completed the purchase of large timber areas along the 
Nechako, Mud and Upper Fraser rivers, are preparing for the estab- 
lishment of a sawmill at Prince George and have been negotiating with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for the purchase of a site. 

Resumption of lumber operations in the Kamloops and Arrow Head 
districts is also predicted, following an idleness of some of the mills 
for several years. At Quesnel a move is also under way for the es- 
tablishment of a sawmill with a daily output of about 100,000 feet, several 
leading limit holders being interested in this move. 


Mr. J. G. Robson, of the Timberland Lumber Co. Ltd., New West- 
minster, recently returned from a trip to Eastern points. 
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R. A. Craig’s lumber office, a hay barn owned by H. W. Brown, 
and a hay and grain office operated by George Herdman, were totally 
destroyed in a serious fire which broke out in Olds, Alberta, on Friday 
evening, October 20. The loss is estimated at $8,000, and is practically 
all covered by insurance. 


The fire started in the hay barn from some unknown cause at 
about 9.30 that evening, but, thanks to the efforts of the local volun- 
teer fire brigade, a slight rain and no wind, the blaze was confined to 
the three buildings destroyed. 


The following companies were granted certificates of incorpora- 
tion recently by the registrar of joint stock companies: Challenger Tim- 
ber Co., Limited, $250,000, Vancouver, Extra Provincial; Lloyd Hill- 
man Lumber Co., $250,000, Vancouver and Seattle. 


Mr. R. J. Barter, who for the past ten years has been superintendent 
for The Otis Staples Lumber Co. Limited, of Wycliffe, B. C., has moved 
to Seattle. 


Shingle Congress Dates Set for 7th and 8th of 
December 


The general program for the Shingle Congress this year has been 
arranged as follows: To be held at the Washington Hotel, Seattle, on 
the 7th and 8th of December. 


Tuesday morning, the 7th, a Filers’ Convention will be held, to be 
conducted by Mr. Fred. L. Monte, the plant efficiency expert of the 
Shingle Branch, which all shingle manufacturers, as well as mill su- 
perintendents and filers are expected to attend. 


On Thursday afternoon the opening session of the General Con- 
gress will be held in the same room, to be presided over by a prominent 
shingle manufacturer of Washington, and at this session the following 
subjects will be discussed: Mr. E. T. Allen, secretary of the Forestry 
Association, will talk on “The Forest Problem as it Relates to the Shin- 
gle Industry”; Mr. M. A. Grainger, of the British Columbia. Forest 
Products Bureau, will discuss the important work being carried on by 
his bureau; Mr. Harry Gary, of Everett, will open the discussion on 
the log input as compared with machine capacity at the various points 
along the Coast, and also go into the matter of what districts during 
the coming five or ten years will be logged for red cedar. 

Brief outlines will be given by members of the different groups of 
shingle manufacturers, telling of the work done during the past year. 
Donald H. Clark, secretary-manager of the Rite-Grade Shingle Asso- 
ciation; Fred H. Lamar, of the British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Mr. C. L. Johnson, manager of the Mutual Timber 
Mills, will discuss the activities of their respective groups. It is also 
expected that the Vertical Grain Shingle Association of Grays Harbor 
will outline their activities as well. 

Mr. Paul Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Company, 
will open a discussion on “Water Shipments,” and outline the progress 
of this mode of transportation, which is of great import to the industry 
today. 

The program will be enlivened by talks from Mr. Fitch, of Fitch 
and Fung, of the Seattle Post Intelligencer, and also Mr. Lloyd Spencer, 
of the Seattle Star, who will give a “‘second edition” of the “Patter on 
the Shingle,” which proved most entertaining at the Shingle Congress 
a few years ago. 

The evening of the first day will be taken up by the largest Hoo- 
Hoo Concatenation that has ever been held in Seattle, to be conducted 
by Mr. Donald H. Clark, Supreme Bojum, of the Supreme Nine of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

Friday morning the second general session of the Shingle Con- 
gress will be presided over by Mr. Edgecumbe, President of the Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Columbia, and upon this pro- 
gram will appear Mr. Peter B. Kyne, the noted author of ‘Cappy Ricks,’ 
stories, who will enliven the program with accounts of the recent cam- 
paign in California in which he took such a prominent part. 

Mr. A. J. Russell, of the Santa Fe Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, will appear on this program and give the details of the 
California campaign as seen from the viewpoint of a member of the 
executive committee of California lumbermen, who conducted the work. 

Jack Dionne, of the Gulf Coast Lumberman, Houston, Texas, and 
California Lumber Merchant of Los Angeles, who is well known to all 
shingle manufacturers of the Northwest, has expressed his intention 
of being present and will entertain with some of his new southern 
dialect stories. 

The subject of shingle stains will be discussed by men who are 
posted on this subject, this being an important branch of the shingle 
business at this time, and Mr. Ash, of the United States Steel Prods 
ucts Corporation, of Portland, Oregon, will tell of the progress of the 
copper-bearing, steel, zinc-coated nail. % 
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LUMBER MARKET 


REVIEW 


The feature of the British Columbia lumber market during the 
past three or four weeks has centered around the steady increase of 
enquiries for foreign shipments. The tide-water mills are booked up on 
orders until February first. Australia continues to take considerable 
volume of lumber. New Zealand is still buying in parcel shipments 
and recent orders have been booked for Suva. The Japan market has 
during the la:t few days shown new signs of hfe. For some time 
past the Jap buyer has been endeavoring to place business at a few 
dollars below ihe market price, but today is placing his orders, chiefly 
for boards and “baby squares,” the latter practically all hemlock. The 
China market is still quiet with very little business offering. — South 
Africa is in the market for British Columbia lumber and several repre- 
sentative shipments have been made including one order for four mil- 
lon feet for January loading. The U. K- market is fairly active and 
business is being placed on parcel shipments of -both merchantable 
and clears. The export demand for lumber at this time is most en- 
couraging. The Atlantic seaboard demand still continues and the ma- 
jority of mill men are of the opinion that it will continue for several 
months.. 

The following is (otal amount of cargo shipments, domestic and 
foreign, for the first nine months of 1922, as reported to the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection bureau: 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Acustraliats 2050 SO ay ee 38,065,063 
(Gl gntats ese rd ncy etc ainy Ree a Banta eee 19,514,156 
Cuba: be Sallis SOU BO EE Eee Td 30,065 
LEV OND tse. 2s ern ore eee a arene Stl 4,269,953 
ISG Tie tye nee emai ec Gon Alpe Ah Cece asks aloe bs 6,605,620 
apa tie eee, eee te EN I Roe ee Oa SE a 61,498,246 
sNew “Zealanidy it:5 See moles var ontop eee 3,626,488 
PAOD HUA Tata afte cl PEL Neh see Seok pee ee Me cae 2,415,500 
= So2-Sea! Islands '@ Ruy. cs oo aime 926,862 
~"-Soo America, E, Coast: 2220 oe Lea eae 
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wah tike Ti scat eee a 146,020,711 49,469,403 


Rail shipments have been far below the average, as the prairie mar- 
ket still remains inactive. Eastern Canada is showing a fair demand 
for-stock chiefly running to uppers and timbers. The large yards in 
the East continue to place stock orders for the latter. The Ontario 
market has been somewhat, brisk of late through enquiries for cedar 
shiplap. A fair demand from American points has been prevalent for 
some time but through the car shortage very little business has been 
iaken on by the manufacturers or wholesalers without some definite 
assurance that shipments could be made. It is stated, however, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has lifted the embargo for a short period on 
cars for American destinations. This will relieve the situation con- 
siderably. Approximately fifty per cent. of the shingle mills in British 
Columbia have closed down their plants entirely on account of the car 
shortage. It is stated, however, that the stock of shingles in storage is 
not great. The following prices are quoted to the trade: XXX, $3.40; 
XXXXX, $4.50; Eurekas, $5.00, and Perfections, $5.40. 


The logging camps for the past month have been fairly active, al- 
though there is some prospect that a number will close down very shortly 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions. The cedar log market has 
taken a drop in price owing to the shut-down of the shingle mills. 
About four or five million feet of cedar logs are in storage in Vancou- 
ver waters. Fir is quoted at $11, $17 and $25; Hemlock, $12 to $16, 
Spruce, $13, $19 and $27, and Cedar around $17. Hemlock prices 
have stiffened lately owing to Japanese demand for hemlock “Daby” 
squares. 
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Marion Steam Shovel Company Announce a New Model 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company, of Marion, Ohio, have brought : 
on to the market their new Model 21 :team shovel, which incorporates — 
many new features. 


The new model can be furnished in many combinations, with rigid | 
Crawler trucks, flexible “quad” trucks, traction or railroad wheel mount-_ 
ing. The New 21 can easily be converted into clamshell, orangepeel or 
dragline. It will travel as fast as it is practical for a shovel to move. 
It will climb a 25 to 30 per cent. grade with ease. 


The new model comes with steam, electric or gasoline-electric for 
power, or with extra large boiler where wood is used exclusively for fuel 
as in logging operations. ; 


Correspondence 
To The Editor of ‘Western Lumberman.’ 


Sir,—In the interesting article on “Adzing and Boring Cross Ties,” 
(Annual Number, 1922), no reference is made to the splitting of ties” 
so treated when the fastening spike is being driven home. Splitting of 
ties in'this way has been reported of late, particularly - in’ connection — 
with Douglas fir sleepers, that were being laid on one of the British 
railroads. It- appears that the hole is bored a fraction of an inch 
smaller than the spike, and in driving this home the splitting took place, 
only, however, in the case of Douglas fir timber, “in: whieh: the prc 
ability is that the particular wood in use was- ‘old: and comparatively 
brittle. It is curious, however, in connection with the so-styled ‘Indian — 
Air Scandal,’ the faulty craft were late war stock, made with Oregon: 
pine, when the supply of American spruce ran out owing to the demand 
of the American Air Force. The report -referred was- as - follows: a 
“Oregon pine becomes brittle after a time, and: machines so built are 
not fit for use until they are stripped, examined and _ re-fitted with 
spruce spars and struts. . If a machine containing. Oregon pine makes a 
forced landing, or is otherwise strained owing to engine trouble, +i 
very apt to crumple up and cause the deaih of its psy and obserms 
This is no imaginary danger.’ 


Ai D. WEBSTER. 


Shingles Elected in California — 


Washington, Nov. 10.—According to advices received by. ‘the’ N 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As ociation shingles ‘have been -retai 
in office in California by a major.ty of five to one. Patent roofing was 
trying to get shingles job of covering the roofs of California dwellaget 
and the decision was left to the people in the recent election, with < 
smashing victory for shingles resulting. This is one of the many inter- 
esting phases of the bloodless trade war between wooden shingles and 
composite roofings which has been rag-ng throughout the country for 
some time. Heretofore shingles have been steadily pressed back, but at 
the overwhelming California victory is said to mark the beginning of 2 an 
aggressive come-back. 


The California legislature of 1921 enacted a “state housing aches 

r building code, of great length and many details which contained 
wee the lumberman called a joker that was not noticed until after 
enactment. This clause provided that the roofs “of every wooden 
building hereafter erected in any incorporated city shall have the ex- 
terior walls thereof and roofs thereon constructed of the same kind. ot 
materials and in the same manner hereinbefore provided for semi- 
fireproof buildings.’”” When it was too late it was discovered that 
shingles were forbidden for semi-fireproof buildings. As shingles were 
not permitted for fireproof buildings, this excluded them from any use 
in a California city. Wooden lath was in the same position. y. 


When the shinglemen discovered their plight they petitioned for a 
referendum vote against the act. A lively campaign followed, which 
attracted more attention in California than most of the personal con- 
iests in the election held last Tuesday. The West Coast Lumberme 
As. ociation wires that the anti-shingle interests spent 200,000 in tt 
campaign and that the Shingle men spent $25,000. Los Angeles count Ys 
which contains the city of Los ‘Angeles, rolled up a majority of 200,000 
against the act. Fire Chief Murphy, of San Francisco, is out with. a 
siatement in which he accuses the anti-shingle inierests of “using a 
committee of fire chiefs as a catspaw to pull. the chestnuts out of the 
fire for them. There was no excuse for the people of California to 
vote for the outlawing of wooden shingles.” 


The action of California in sustaining the use of wooden shingles « on 
non-fireproof structures is expected, according to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’ s Association to have a pronounced effect on the controversi 
now go:ng on in city legislatures and city councils in all parts of 
country regarding the use of shingles, which have been precipitated | 
the propaganda against them. 
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British Columbia Logging 
Camp 


EARLY DAY SCENE IN B. C. LOGGING CAMP 


A Few Sidelights on British Columbia Logging 
1922 Camps---A Survey of their Progress and Devel- 1922 
opment in Equipment and Accommodation. 
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Work Clothes 
for the 


And SUCH Work Clothes! Made of the very 

finest British Goods by skilled workers, right here 

in old B. C., by people who know what loggers and 
~Jumbermen need. 


3A 


eh 


Gloves, Shirts, Socks, Underwear a 
Pants, ’n everything ! 


OU boys who do so much to keep things going in the logging camps and lumber mills 
deserve the best. We offer you, for sale in the retail store nearest you, the following 
lines bearing the Twin Bute or Elasco Brand: 


Heavy Horsehide Gloves, Heavy Pure Wool Underwear, tz 
Heavy Riggers’ Gloves, Pure Wool Lumbermen’s Socks, + 
Mackinaw Shirts, Waterprocf Pants, : 
Wool Khaki Shirts, Grey Flannel Shirts, ‘ 
Overalls of Every Kind. Socks of Every Kind. . 
These Goods are of Exceptional Quality, honestly manufactured by “ 


Skilled Labor 


Jas. Thomson & Sons, Ltd. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF TWIN BUTE BRAND WORK CLOTHES 
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Modern Equipment in Boarding House & Camp 


B. C. Spruce Mills, Limited, Lumberton, B. C., Have Introduced Many New Features for the 
Comfort of Their Employees---Sanitation the Key-Note in the Installation of Equipment 
; and General Plan of Buildings. 


As the modern methods of logging are fast taking precedence over 
old time systems, and as this evolution becomes more marked as years 
pass by, one finds leading operators giving the same careful study to 
new and better means of caring for the individual logger in the camp. 
The present day logging camps represent efficiency, cleanliness and 
comfort thereby giving the employee as satisfactory surroundings as is 
possible to be had under prevailing conditions. 


The B. C. Spruce Mills Limited of Lumberton, B. C., have given 


One of the Camps of B. C. Spruce Mills, Ltd., Lumberton, B. C., with 
Flume Nearby. 


careful study to the question of their camp as well as mill construction. 
The same degree of permanency and efficiency prevails in their board- 
ing house as in any other part of their operation. Mr. G. C. Robson, 
manager of the B. C. Spruce Mills Limited, believes that in affording 
his employees proper and suitable accommodation, he benefits by their 
ultimate satisfaction and contentment. 


Boarding House. 


It is interesting to note what this company had done in the manner of 
camp accommodation, which, perhaps, ranks as high as in modern equip- 
ment and general efficiency as any in British Columbia. The boarding 
house comprises a two-storey building with thirty-eight sleeping rooms 
upstairs, which accommodates two men to each room, with a single, 
three-quarter white enamel bed, with first class springs and mattress, 
manufactured by the Restmore Mfg. Co. Limited, of Vancouver. Better 
than the average No. 7 blanket is furnished for each bed along with 
Sheets, pillows and pillow cases. The furniture in the room consists of 
a table, clothes locker and chair for each man. No washing facilities 
are provided in any of the rooms. One large room has been specially 
set aside for this, fully equipped with lavatories with hot and cold 
running water at all times. On the ground floor there are nine sleep- 
ing rooms, four of which are for help used around the cook house, the 
balance for transients and office help. The main room is a large lobby, 
36 x 36, provided with chairs and tables. The company furnish peri- 
odicals and daily papers for the men. 


Dining Room 


The dining room will serve 150 men at a sitting and is provided 
with tables accommodating eight men each. The tables are all con- 
structed with hardwood tops, covered with several applications of 
“Valspar,” no oilcloth or table cloths being used. This makes the 
tables absolutely sanitary and clean at all times, as after each meal they 
can be wiped off in good shape, leaving no unsanitary conditions as is 
encountered where table coverings are used. This feature seems to be 
very popular with their employees. 


One feature of the dining room that is somewhat out of the or- 
dinary is in the style of dishes used. No enamelware of any descrip- 
tion is found. Instead heavy earthenware is used which is found also 
to be more sanitary and likewise more economical. The kitchen is sit- 
uated just off the dining room, entirely open, where everything may be 
inspected at all times by those who are eating. This tends to keep 
the kitchen always in the best of condition as the men can see how the 


food is cooked and also the sanitary condition of the kitchen. The latter 
is provided with an ice machine so that all perishable food is kept in 
the best of condition. A storage place is maintained for all meats with 
a separate apartment for vegetables. There is also a pantry where 
cooked items can be kept, all thoroughly cooled by the ice machine. 

In the bacement are shower baths with facilities for the men to 
wash their clothes and a place provided where they can dry them. There 
is also a large laundry in the basement where blankets, sheets, etc., are 


Another View of the Logging Camps at Lumberton. Note Permanent 


Construction of Buildings. 


washed and kept thoroughly clean, and the party in charge of this, in 
addition to taking care of the laundering of the boarding house equip- 
ment, also does washing for the employees. A first class barber shop 
is maintained in the basement with a competent barber in charge, and 
pceol and billiard tables will be installed in a few months. 


Logging Camps 


All of the camps are constructed of lumber and the comforts of the 
men have been taken care of as thoroughly as practicable. Individual 
steel bunks are provided for the men with the best of springs and mat- 


View of Bunk Houses at Lumberton Camp. 


tresses. Blankets and sheets are furnished in the camps as well. Sleep- 
ing quarters for the men are baced on units of twelve or sixteen men 
to each bunk house. At the logging camps, as in the mill boarding 
house, no enamelware is used. The camps are all well located as for 
drainage and each is provided with spring water piped from the springs, 
located in the hills back of the camps. Wash rooms are provided 
at each camp, with shower baths where hot and cold water is on tap at 
all times. Stationary wash-tubs are also maintained with running hot 
and cold water, where the men may do their own washing. It is planned 
to provide ice-houses shortly in connection with the meat rooms, which 
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Mr. Rigging Man - Your Glove 


THE HEAVIEST DOUBLE RIGGER MADE 


“WATSON’S” 


RIPLESS PROTECTED TIPS 


DOUBLE FIRST FINGER 


Negrin SEAMS SEWN 
RIVETS 


mig 


eae WAXED LINEN THREAD 


FINE PLIABLE HORSEHIDE 
EACK 


WELTED PALM 


—<__—_—_WELTED PALM 


RIVETTED THUMB STRAP 
GUSSET 


RE-INFORCED WRIST 


STRING FASTENER 


Mr. Chopper - - Your Glove 


THE GLOVE YOU CANNOT FEEL 


“WATSON’S” 


FINGER TIPS INSIDE SEAM | 
TO FIRST JOINT ONLY AND {| — > 
LEATHER SE Leal 


NO FRONT SEAMS | 


OUTSIDE SEAMS ON 


-~BACK OF FINGERS FROM 


FIRST JOINT——-COMFORT 


GUNN CUT, WELTED 
WILL NOT HURT THE HAND 


WELTED TIP 


WELTED OUTER EDGE————-»» 


SPECIAL BRADSHAW THUMB 


GUSSET 
STRAP WITH SNAP FASTENER 


JOHN WATSON, s23"oisewre:"s Vancouver, B.C. 


TELEPHONE, FAIR. 3988 
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will give automatic refrigeration without refilling for the entire season. 
This is accomplished by cutting a hole of considerable size at the bottom 
of the partition between the meat room and the ice house, which re- 
mains open, allowing the cold air from the ice to penetrate the former. 


At the mill a large first class general store is provided where all 
necessities of the families may be :ecured. In each camp a commissary 


Horse Power Still in Use in Interior B, C. Logging Camps 


is maintained, where clothes, shoes, tobaccos, etc., is provided for the 
men. 

It will therefore be readily seen that there is evolution in camp 
equipment as well as facilities. Every year finds logging operators 
giving more attention to the comforts of their employees. “Back in 
the bush” is fast becoming a slogan of the past. 


Logging Camps Active in Alberta | 


Eau Claire Lumber Company to Log Five Million Feet This 
Winter—Seventy-Five Men to be Employed in Cutting 
Until April. 


Located amidst the central Alberta foothills, twenty-two miles 
north-west of Morley, Alta., the logging camp of the Eau Claire Lum- 
ber Company was opened for the coming season last month. In this 
camp a crew of seventy-five men will work all winter and cutting will 
proceed until the first of April. Mr. C. E. Carr, manager of the Eau 
Claire Lumber Company, expects that this camp. will put in between 
four and five million feet of lumber th:s season. 
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Thousands of Logs Piled on the Banks of the River on Limits of Eau Claire 
Lumber Company 


The Eau Claire Lumber Company is not only one of the largest 
lumber companies operating in the Province of Alberta, but is also one 
of the oldest, having been established in 1886. It has been operating 
continuously since its inception, producing an average of five million 
feet of lumber each season. This has all been distributed within the 
province to the farmers in the surrounding territory, while a large 

quantity has been sold to the city of Calgary. 
- Unl'ke British Columbia, where the heavy timber is moved by don- 
key engine and rail, the lighter logs of the Alberta forests are all 
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logged with horses. The system at this camp is to skid the logs and 
pile along the main road. The logs are then removed to the river 
where they are piled in rollways, awaiting the time when the ice goes 
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Scene in Logging Camp of Eau Claire Logging Company 


cut in the river in the <pring. They are then floated direct to the 
Calgary mill. 

Mr. Carr states that the demand for lumber among the farming 
community during the past two seasons has been unusually light, prin- 
cipally owing to the poor prices obtainable for farm produce. He an- 
ticipates that these light purchases of lumber will cause a heavy de- 
mand in the near future and he is looking forward to an immediate 
increase in the volume of bus:ness. Anticipating this, the Eau Claire 
Lumber Company have a larger stock of lumber on hand (over nine 
million feet) than at any previous period of their history. The Calgary 
mill is just closing a very successful season, having cut over six million 
feet of lumber this summer. 


Lumbering Course at Y. M. C. A. 


The course in Lumbering, arranged by the Educational Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. last year proved a very popular one. A programme 
of speakers has been drawn up for the winter months and it is expected 
that even a larger class will be on hand to hear the leciures than even 
participated last year. The following speakers have consented to speak 
en various subjects pertaining to the lumber, shingle and pulp and paper 
industries of this province: 

Nov. 7.—Forest Resources of B. C.—Major L. R. Andrews, District 
Forester, Court House. 

Nov. 13.—Cruising Timber—P. L. Lyford, Clark & Lyford, Forest En- 
gineers, Ltd. 

Nov. 20.—Protection of Forests from Fire.—R. V. Stuart, Asst. Dist. 
Forester, Court House. 

Nov. 27.—Logging.—W. B. W. Armstrong, late Secretary B. C. Log- 
gers’ Association. 

Dec. 4.—Scaling and Grading Logs.—A. L. Bryant, 
Sealers, Court House. 


Supervisor of 


Dec. 11.—Manufacturing Lumber—Roy McFarlane, J. Hanbury Co. 

Dec. 19.—Creosoting Lumber.—Geo. E. Herrman, Vancouver Creo- 
soting Company. ; 

Jan. 8.—Grading Lumber—A. E. Beaulier, Grading Inspector, B. C. 
Lumber and Shingle Manufacturing Association. 

Jan. 15.—Physical Properties and Testing of B. C. Lumber—cC. J. 
Chaplin, M.Sc., M.E.I.C., Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, U.B.C. 

Jan. 22.—The B. C. Shingle—F. H. Lamar, Secretary, Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association of B. C. 

Jan. 29.—Marketing Lumber.—G. R. Hackett. Robertson & Hackett, 
Company. 

Feb. 5.—Foreign Export of Lumber.—H. R. McMillan, H. R. McMillan 
Export Co., Ltd. 

Feb. 12.—Ocean Carriage of Lumber.—C. W. Tourtellotte, Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine. 


Feb. 19.—Manufacture of Pulp & Paper.—L. S. Burdon, Pacific Mills 
Limited. 
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Order in 45-lb. and 
90-lb. drums direct 
from us. 


Canadian Milk Products Limited yy! 


UCC AS. 


ATrue Milk for the Camp 


—won’t freeze or sour 
—is light in weight 
—easy to store in camp 
—convenient to use 
—economical 


—makes perfect drinking and cooking 
milk. 


ANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS “Trumilk” is actually 
pure whole milk (full cream) with the water taken 


out. The resulting powder contains all the food ele- 
ments of the original creamy milk—nothing but the 
water withdrawn and nothing added. Being powder, it 
cannot freeze—nor can it sour or deteriorate even if 


kept for months. 


With the water withdrawn “Trumilk’’ weighs only 


about 25 per cent as much as “canned” milk, and, of 


course, bulks small in comparison. So it is easy to haul 


into camp and to store when you get it there. 

To use “‘Trumilk” either for drinking or cooking, you 
simply restore the water. This permits you to use only 
as much as your immediate needs require. And when 
restored you will find ‘“Trumilk’”’ equal in body and 
flavor to top grade liquid milk. ‘‘Trumilk’’ may be or- 
dered direct from us—packed in 45 lb. and 90 lb. drums. 


Other Canadian Milk Products Limited powdered 
milks are ‘‘Milkstock’’—powdered skim milk—in 50 lb. 
and 100 lb. drums and ‘‘Klim” (hotel size)—-powdered 
skim milk—in 10 Ib. cans. ‘“‘Milkstock” can be had from 
your jobber or direct from us. “Klim” can be had from 


your wholesale grocer. 


Samples sent on request. 


10-12 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Ontario 


319 Craig St. W., Montreal, Que. 


428 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. Q a 


British Columbia Distributor : Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water Street, Vancouver | 
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ONE OF THE PAS LUMBER CO'S. STANDS ON THE CARROT RIVER A SLEIGH LOAD OF LOGS BEING TAKEN TO THE CARROT RIVER 
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Something Entirely Different in Crosscut Saws 


We guarantee Disston “special” high grade crosscut 

EDGE HOLDING saws to hold a cutting edge 50% longer than any other 
make of saw. A perfect combination of hardness and 
toughness; easy to file. 


“special” high grade saws are given a temper 


Disston 
S ET H O LD I N G which insures the set remaining in the saws permanently. 


EASY CUTTING The length of time the teeth hold their cutting edge and 
set insure free and easy cutting; no more exertion and 
no pressure required on the part of the sawyers to make 
the last cut at night as easily and as quickly as the first 
cut in the morning; every saw being ground to a true 
taper from cutting edge to thin back, has maximum 
clearance without sacrificing elasticity or stiffness. 


A saw we are proud of and one we will guarantee to be 
superior to any other crosscut saw heretofore manufactured 


MADE IN CANADA | 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS LIMITED 


36 POWELL ST. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
FACTORY: 2-20 FRASER AVENUE TORONTO, CANADA 
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Evolution of Logging Camp Accommodation 


British Columbia Logging Operators Have Taken Decided Steps in Providing Proper Equipment for the Logger 
—Striking Contrast of Present Day Bunk-houses with Those of the Past—Camps are Now Constructed 
Along Lines of Maximum Comfort, Sanitation and Efficiency for the Employee. 


The adoption of new equipment towards higher efficiency in log- 
ging, has been most pronounced of recent years in the British Columbia 
camps. As time passes timbered areas become more difficult. to log, 
and to this end new methods of logging have been introduced to cope 
with the situation, at the same time logging engineers and machinery 
houces have manufactured more powerful and efficient machinery to 
assist the logger in solving his difficulties. : 


The same evolution has been prevalent in the progress of camp 
equipment and accommodation for the thousands of men who are en- 
gaged in the logging industry. A visit to any of the present day log- 
ging camps will prove that the logging operator has been giving careful 
study to the general efficency of his equipment in the camp and to 
the sanitary conditions therein. This forward step has done much 
towards making the employees more conten‘ed and _ to bring a higher 
class of men into the field of the logging industry. The living con- 
ditions in the camps of a few years ago wa; such that men were not 
satished to follow the work for long and in cases where they did 
their efficiency was retarded through dissatisfaction of the unsatisfactory 
living accommodations. 4 
__ It is not so very long ago, that the logging operators gave little 
if any attention to the welfare of their men, either in the bush or at 


the mul! camp. The camp buildings were low and dark and devoid of 
ventilation, there being no provision for any place for recreation out- 
side of the bunkhouse where the chief source of fun was playing poker 
for tobacco or chasing the lively specimens of live stock which infested 
the place. One of the chief aims of the camp boss was to keep the 
men “broke” as the prevailing idea was that a man worked better when 
he had no money. Travelling fakers, peddlers, and whisky runners 
were not discouraged to say the least. 


The lumberjack was supposed to be too ignorant to read and more- 
over was conceded to be the better because of his ignorance of any- 
thing but how to handle an axe, saw, canthook, peevey, pike pole or team 
of horses. Certain crude sports were tolerated, but the best fighter 
was the “jack”? who could get his opponent down and jump on his face 
with his corked boots. A certain type of manhood was developed which 
lias been glorified by certain authors, but these exceptions attained in 
rather than because of the conditions in which they lived, while from 
the standpoint of business it gradually became evident that the best men 
would not go to or stay in the woods under these conditions and the 
operators found themselves wiih a steadily decreasing quality of men 
which in turn increased their cost of production through lack of effi- 
ciency. 


Then it dawned on the operators that conditions for the men must 
be better for them if production was to be increased at a reduced 


cost of operation. But in the main these improvements were alonm 
physical ines only. Camps were made roomier and lighter and kept 
cleaner. The menu was eXtended beyond the proverbial pork and 
beans and bannock. But little or no attempt was made to keep the men 
from sitting around and grouching because they had nothing better to 
do that they could think of and no one was there to suggest anything 
te them. 
Progress Being Made. 


In some camp. the conditions still remain, yet on the whole great 
progres has been made to eradicate the disadvantages of the past 
Operators before fa:led to realize that the lumber-jack had a mind and 
a soul, using the term humanely as well as religiously, in addition to a 
body, and that the welfare of these is just as important in making for 
the man’s efficiency as the welfare of his stomach, feet or hands. A 
stagnant or unoccupied mind and a starved, uninterested soul is just 
as great efficiency as a :tarved stomach or a filthy or uncomfortable 
bed. Fortunacely a large number of operators have realized this and 
there are camps in all stages of improvement from the type just de- 
scribed to the camp with the well-equipped gymnasium, a good read- 
ing and writing room, provision for sports, for educational classes, 
theatrical, and moving pic.ures. Some of the men who look askance 


Showing Interior View of 
the Early Day British Col- 
umbia 
Day 

Maximum Comfort and Sani- 


Logging. Present 


Equipment Provides 


tation for Employee. 


at these innovations considering them useless fads, think the operators 
who put them in are carried away by some foolish sentiment. The fact 
remains that the operators thus seemingly carried away are hard-headed 
busine.s men who find after a thorough trial and careful investiga- 
tion that 1t pays—pays in dollars and cents as well as in satisfaction. 


Y. M. C. A. in the Camps 


In the East Kootenay Disirict five large concerns have established 
Y. M. C. A. “huts.” In the winter a programme is arranged for the 
employees. Motion picture programme. that would do credit to any 
theatre are operated mostly on a twice-a-week basis. A billiard table 
is always in use and checkers and chess and all manner of games serve 
to add interest to the long hours. And they actually have dances at 
these hut:—real jazz bands, with the result that the long evenings once 
spent in smoky bunk-houses are a thing of the past. In the past the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. has done valuable work in bringing 
about beter conditions in the logging camps. 3 


Bunkhouse Equipment. 


An accompanying illustration depicts the class of a bunk-house that 
existed a few years ago. Beds were constructed of uprights and cross- 
bars made from Jack Pine saplings. The springs were the result of 
the ingenious mind of the man who had to sleep on a make-shift con- 

Continued on Page 46 
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“Sky Pilot” in British Columbia Logetne Camps 


By REW: GEORGE) C.F, PRINGLE Bix. 
In charge of Presbyterian Coast Mission, Vananda, Texada Island, B.C. 


I am a Presbyterian preacher, a propagandist for the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, and proud of it. The editor of the Western Lumberman 
has asked me to write a few paragraphs about my journeying; among 
the tidewater logging camps and settlements of British Columbia. | 
have been on the particular job a little over two years and therefore 
T have a whole lot to learn before I can write as an authority on con- 
ditions in these camps. But, of course, I could not help, even in two 
years, seeing and hearing things that set me thinking. 


Early Days in the Yukon. 


I was “broke in” years ago on the Klondike creeks. In 1899 I 
started to hit the trails and for over ten years I lived continuously in the 
north travelling along the valleys and divides of the Yukon. I went 
north fresh from college, with a fair conceit of myself and my scholastic 
attainments. The years I spent on the creeks knocked a whole lot of 
foolishness out of me, and a serviceable lot of good sense in me. Well, 
those early days were the days of the “individual miner.” This meant 
two or three partners holding one claim, hving in their own log cabin 
and running their own show. Those were the happiest days in the 
northern camps. When ina cour-e of a natural process of evolution the 
claims became grouped and operations were undertaken on a larger 
scale, then came in the new era of bunk-houses and cook-houses. When 
the big dredging and hydraulic companies came in and took things 
over, the individual miner practically “vanished from the earth.” 


It was an unpleasant change for me, at least. Old friends whom I 
had known in their own cabins were different somehow, when I visited 
them in the company bunk-house. In brief the:whole thing proved to 
me that bunk-house and cook-house life back in the woods is, at its 
best, restrictive, unpleasant and unnatural to most men. 


Keep Men Contented. 


You will notice that now in the more up-to-date logging camps, 
smaller bunk-houses with fewer men, sometimes only three or four, 
are frequently found, so that a man may have some chance of having 
agreeable room-mates and more freedom to gratify individual tastes. 
It is a'distinct attempt to give men back a measure of the independence 
of other days. 


All of which leads me to urge that every improvement that can 
be made within reason in the camp life of the logger should be put into 
effect by the owners, and done willingly without any form of outside 
compulsion. 


In that last sentence there lies, | think, the real secret of a contented 
and harmonious camp. Where the owner, out of the goodness of his 
heart, thinks about and plans for the comfort of his men, putting himself 
in their place and taking a sympathetic interest in their complaints, the 
problem of eliminating friction in a camp is either solved or on its 
way to a solution. 


In this connection I have in mind two camps I visited last fall. In 
one they had good grub and plenty of it, good beds and baths, and 
generally a first class lay-out. But they were the most disgruntled lot 
of men I have ever run into. I got away with a Sunday sermon and 
a Klondike talk on Monday, and they treated me white, but every bunk- 
house I entered was filled with the unpleasant atmosphere of grumbl- 
ing. The other camp was at the head of an inlet fifteen miles away by 
water from the nearest steamboat landing, no roads, no settlers, a lonely 
“God-forsaken” sort of a place. The bunk-houses were nothing to 
boast of and the cook-house was small and over-crowded at meals. But 
in this camp everyone seemed on good terms with his neighbor and 
things were running smoothly between the boss and his men. 


The explanation was simply that in the first camp the foreman prac- 
tically refused to listen to any complaints. He seemingly had as his 
motto in his dealings with the men, “take what I give you or get-to-hell 
out of this.” He put the whole camp on edge. The other boss was 
willing to talk things over fairly with any one of the men who thought 
he had a grievance, and if it was real to correct it if he could. Anyway, 
the men liked him, felt that he was sincerely trying to use them right 
and they used him the same way. Common eyery-day friendship be- 
tween foreman and men is the secret. The ‘personal element” must be 
recognized. The majority of the men are reasonable and know that 
everyone can’t get what he wants, and they will respond to decent treat- 
ment and friendly consideration. 


The “Reds” in Logging Camps 


I am often asked “Do you meet many Reds in the camps?” The 
idea of the question evidently being that the “Red” is a bad man. There 
were “Reds” away back three hundred and fifty years ago in Scotland 
in the days of John Knox, when we fought for freedom of conscience, 
but they didn’t call them “Reds’—they called them “Presbyterians.” I 
have no sympathy with those who encourage hatred between classes. I 
am definitely opposed to a policy which “sows the wind and will reap 
the whirlwind.” But I am deeply in sympathy with those who believe 
that radical changes are necessary in our economic and social systems 
before present day class injustices are removed. I haven't the face to 
stand before any crowd and pretend that the Dominion of Canada is the 
last word in good government, either in its principles or methods. The 
most hopeful sign of better days for Canada is that in these camps men 
are really discussing social evils, that they are not content with injustice, 
and are seeking a way to realize beiter conditions for themselves and 
others. I wish that our church members were as fully alive to wrong 
conditions as these men are. I have met, too, some very foolish people 
who imagine they can stop or stifle discussion. In one camp the boss 
refused to let me speak in public to the men or even go into the bunk- 
house because he didn’t want them “to be agitated over anything.” It 
is, of course, a pretty good rule not to give every fellow who comes 
along the freedom of the camp, but there are reasonable limits to every 
good rule. However, the point is that it is far too late in the day to 
hope to be able to keep men isolated from current ideas and topics 
in which they are interested. Far better would it:be if such an organiza- 
tion as the B. C. Loggers’ Association would arrange for able speakers 
of repute, who know their subject, to visit the camps and give a series 
of educative lectures on social and labor problems. Arrange for them 
to spend two or three weeks in the camps, provide transportation, ex- 
penses, entertainment and a guide, arrange a schedule for them, adver- 
tise them, give them a free hand, and more will be accomplished in one 
evening to combat extremism than ten years of vain attempts to keep 
the men from thinking. 


Camp Literature 


The general run of propagandist literature is, I have found, of that 
peculiarly misleading kind that gives half the truth and places over- 
whelming emphasis on it, appealing at the same time to bitterness, pre- 
judice and passion to support their affirmations. Personally I have 
absolute confidence in the good sense of the men. Give them books,. 
magazines and treatises to read written by progressive thinkers. Ex- 
perts who recognize not simply that there is a problem, which everyone 
knows, but that it is an extremely intricate problem, and who see 
clearly that it is not going to be solved by hatred but by brotherhood, 
not by substituting a new injustice for an old one, but by replacing 
injustice with justice. Admitting the need for radical improvement in 
social conditions, give them literature by writers in whose integrity they 
have confidence, who can marshall the pertinent facts, interpret them 
logically and dispassionately, and indicate the line of possible advance. 
If the existing “one-sided propaganda” were met with a large-visioned 
“all-sided propaganda” we could safely trust the intelligence of the 
average man to ultimately find the direction in which true progress 
could be made, without endangering anything of real value in our 
present social fabric. 


I have endeavored in a very limited way to supply this lack of 
wholesome literature among the settlers as well as in the camps. Through 
the kindness of friends in the Presbyterian Church I have been able 
to establish a chain of fifteen free lending libraries along the coast. 
Phese are placed in charge of someone at each point where they are 
easy of access, usually in the store or post-office building, 


Each library contains 150 cloth-bound volumes. One hundred and 
twenty-five of these are good modern and classic fiction and the balance 
are educative books, of the sort I have mentioned, by reputable authori- 
ties. When a library is pretty thoroughly read it is exchanged with 
another one, and thus a fresh supply of literature is always on hand, 
giving each little community the reading of over 2000 selected books in 
say, three years. This has been done without a cent of aid from any 
of the logging companies, although it is only fair to say that I haven't 
asked them yet. I wanted to show that the library plan could be worked 
eifectively before I asked for their help in maintaining and developing 
it. This fall I intend to ask the companies for a contribution. ; 

(Continued on page 46) 
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To lumbermen the world over, the name Pink has stood for the best in Peaveys, Cant 
Hooks and other logging Tools. 

What makes Pink Tools superior? The fact that we use only the finest materials ] 
procurable—but more especially because of our longer experience, dating "way back q 
to 1866. 

Our Cant Hook and Peavey Handles are manufactured entirely from the best qual- 
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various models are fashioned to serve every purpose. 

Price lists and catalogs of our complete line are yours for the asking. Why not get 
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ive st revention of Fire in Logging Camps 


Donkey Engine and Locomotive Often Originate a Fire---Preventive Measures to Reduce 
Hazard---Suggests Country-wide Prohibitive Measures Be Introduced Against Smoking in 
the Woods. 


By Capt. C. S. Cowan, British Columbia Forest Branch, Victoria. B. C. 


A British Columbia Forest Fire as Seen from the Air 


HERE have been a good many ideas expressed on this subject for 
a good many years, and a great deal of money is still annually ex- 
pended on fire-fighting in logging camps, while a great deal of equip- 


ment, felled and bucked material and improvements go up in smoke. ' 


And the fire danger seems to be increasing with the spread of logging 
operations, and the use of more powerful machinery. It is clear that 
the investment which must be sunk into any ordinary logging operation 
is now of such proportions that ihe prevention of fires during the sum- 
mer months will need at lea:t as much study and time as the laying out 
of a side. 


There cannot be any hard and fast rules laid down for fire fighting, 
merely general principles, which must, however, be followed more or 
less closely. The first thing ‘s, of course, fire prevention. 


The hazard curve in the woods, particularly in heavy timber, of 
course, rises ¢harply in proportion to the number of donkeys operating 
and men employed. 


Machines can be looked after, spark arresters should be rigidly in- 
spected weekly and only the very best type should be used. These should 
be tesied at the beginning of the seacon under load at n'ght, whn the 
throwing of incandescent material can be more readily seen. 


Nothing new in this, of course; but how often are the precautions 
which are known to be necessary taken? 


The Danger Area 


The next thing is the space around the donkey. It can generally 
be assumed that the danger area around a machine under load is about 
200 feet. Within this circle every snag over 10 feet high should be 
felled and a fire guard prepared, and all inflammable material burned 
or, at least if the season is too far advanced, placed clear of the fire 
guard. Each donkey should have a steam pump coupled up, attached 
to at least 200 feet of hose strung on a reel ready for instant use. It is 
the first few minutes in which the difference between an expensive and 
a spot fire that counts. There are lots of donkeys coupled up with 
pumps; there is generally a quantity of hose available—if not at the 
donkeys, somewhere on the operation; but somewhere is not good 
enough. The place for the hose is spun on a reel where it can be run 
out at once (instead of the usual cumbersome way of paying it out), 
coupling it up, untwisting it so that the water may have a free flow and 
not allowing the fire to get a <tart. 


During the noon hour, there should be a systematic wetting down of 
the area around the donkey. 
Fire Equipment 


Each donkey should also have the following fire equipment: Six 10- 
quart buckets filled with water, six shovels, three axes and three mat- 
tocks. 

Again it must be remembered that it is not enough to simply have 


them “somewhere around”; they should be at the donkey, the central 
point, where they can be got at in a moment. This point cannot be 
emphasized too much. Surely it is well enough known in 1922 that the 
first moments of a fire should also be the last; when a fire grows to be 
over half an acre on a logging operation in the fire season, it is generally 
dangerous, difficult and exceedingly costly to extinguish and it is per- 
haps the easiest way to disorganize a crew. I have emphasized the 
above po-nts, which should not now need emphasis, because year after 
vear we hear of case: where men rushed to a fire with their bare hands. 
and stood by while the locomotive went back to the warehouse to get 


the necessary fire-fighting equipment, while in the meantime the fire 


spread. 


Somebody should be responsible for this, and the engineer is the 
logical man. Such fire-fighting tools should be pa‘nted a distinctive 
color, and the tools should never be taken away from the place in which 
they are set, except for fire-fighting purposes. Another idea that might 
be profitably carried out is to place extra buckets, filled with water. 
about 100 feet from the donkey, in the direction mainly of the pre- 
va ling wind, so that water is at hand for the first sign of smoke 
nearby. 


A watchman should always be at each machine during the nootr: 
hour and for at least a couple of hour. after operations are shut down 
for the day, whose duty it will be to watch for any fires which may 
have been set by sparks springing into life. 


The next piece of machinery to be attended to is the locomotive. 
Each locomotive should also carry a steam pump and 200 feet of hose. 
sx mattocks, three shovels, three axes. The spark arrester and ash- 
pans should be carefully examined every week, as should the super- 
heater doors, overflow pipes, dead plates, etc. 


Remove the Fire Traps. 


Snags, every snag, within 100 feet from the centre of the track 
should be dropped. Of course, this costs money, but a railroad is your 
best firebreak, and if snags are not down a wind renders even a grade 
as much use as a string of tissue paper for stopping fires. So even if 
dropping snags 1s expencive, so is fire-fighting, and at least you have 
constructed a firebreak that there is some chance of holding in a wind. 

If the grades are heavy, if there are cut banks, a patrolman should 
follow every train on a speeder. The patrolman should also carry a 
shovel, axe, mattock and bucket. 


So much for the mechanical equipment; but there still remains a 
very large risk—the human one. 


Smoking in the Woods. 


, Smoking in the woods in logging operations seems to be accepted as 
a necessary evil. I submit that if smoking be acknowledged as an evil, 
it is by no means necessary, and what is needed is some method of 
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eradicating it. This past summer I came across a notice posted on 
a logging operation to the effect that smoking in the woods means the 
loss of the offender’s job, except at certain designated places, where 
conditions were more than usually safe for a logging operation. There 
was also the pleasantry, that if the men needed a smoke during working 
hours, they could take a “five” and come to the donkey, where the fire- 
man, engineer and buckers formed a readily available brigade in case 
of fire. In response to my query of the superintendent as to whether 
the men ever took a “five” for a smoke, the answer was ‘No, the hell of 
a lot of them get thirsty and come to the donkey for a drink.” The 
point I am making here is that smoking in the woods can be stopped, 
and with smoking on logging operations goes a good percentage of the 


risk. a Me 


Such a method of prohibition, however, must be like the 18th amend- 
ment, country-wide to be of any real use and if possible should be 
extended to include all areas on which logging debris is or has been 
occasioned. 


The risk is too great to take half measures with, and laws which 
may appear to interfere with the liberty of the subject can be put into 
force, if applied the right way. I may point out that.in some coal 
mines the miners are searched for matches before going down into the 
mine. The idea behind this move is, of course, to prevent loss of life 
and destruction of property. Both these factors enter into the pre- 
vention of fires in a logging operation, although in a lesser degree; yet 
the principle involved is the same. 


Smoking can be prevented in the woods, but this rule, or law, just 
as you see fit, must not be only country or even state-wide, but mut be 
applied that a man cannot quit one camp because of the no-smoking 
rule and go to another camp a few miles away where smoking is permit- 
ted, or at least winked at. There will be, it is practically certain, some 
difficulty at first in the complete observance of this, but like all other 
new regulations it will be taken for granted after a while. . 


Smoking Rule Enforced 


We brought this rule into force in our own service this spring, and 
I think that I can honestly say that there was far more recognition of the 
fact that it was necessary than objection to its enforcement. You must 
here remember that a Forest Service has not the same facilities for 
checking the observance or non-observance of such a regulat'on as have 


‘the operators, in that our men operate over a large territory and there- 


fore cannot, in the nature of things, receive the same supervision. The 
objection may be brought that we hire a different type of man or that 
our men: are more subject or amenable to discipline than the average 
logger. The answer is that we use the same type of man; our tem- 
porary field man is in many cases drawn from the logger, and discipline 
is the enforcement of what you want done. 


Logging Plans for Fire Control. 


The question of laying out a logging plan to ensure rapid control 
in case of fire should receive very serious consideration. 


The question of laying out a logging plan to ensure rapid control in 
case of fire should receive very serious consideration. 


Timber is worth money ; labor and equipment is, there is hardly need 
to mention, expensive, and the loss of either means far more than 
sometimes appears when reading the plain, unvarnished account of a 
fire loss. The fact that equipment has been destroyed, even though 
well covered by insurance, still means a loss, in that the investment you 
made has lost in earning power. Your overhead in the form of camps, 
railroad, donkeys, etc., still goes on, but the organization following a 
fire is generally so disrupted that the invectment has lost, for the time 
being, its earning power and, very often, the investment itself is lost 
lost forever, for the simple reason that the attitude has been so often 
that of “take a chance” that it seems to have become a belief that fires 
are part of the game, and if the works does not go up in smoke one way, 
it will in another. This is not so, as an analysis of causes of fires 
will show, as it has shown for years, that lightning is the. one unpre- 
ventable cause, and the number of lightning fires per annum is but a 
small percentage. 


Believing, then, that the ‘“take-a-~chance” attitude should be as far 
behind us as the use of bull teams, how then can the laying out of 
an operation affect the question of fire-prevention ¢ We know that 
fighting fire in logging slash is an almost impossible proceeding ; there is 
too much dry litter as a rule, and if the fire gets a good start, it is a 
case of save the camps and machinery, if possible, and get to the edge 
of the green timber before a definite and successful stand can be made. 
The: reason for this, of course, is that beneath the standing timber 
moister ground prevails and there is not so much debris to offer feed 
to the fire: If we utilize this fact, which is well known, it will mean 
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that a logging chance will be laid out so that there is, as far as pos- 
sible, one donkey show width between the various sides of standing 
green timber. In such a cace, the initial investment is heavier, because 
a greater length of railroad must be built than would be necessary if the 
first aim was to get out the nearest timber, but modern operations are 
not one or even five-year layouts; 30 years is not uncommon, and there- 
fore the ultimate cost will be the same. It simply means that between 
each area of slach that is caused by the logging, that there is a belt of 
green timber, which will act as a fire-break, especially as this break will 
be used, if necessary, in conjunction with the snag-cleared railroad. 


Location of Final Stand 


The history of fighting fires has proved so often that it has become 
a truism, that the two places in a logging chance to make a final stand 
are at the edge of the green timber and on the railroad grade. But 
little or no effort has been made to take advantage of such places in 
case fire does break out. 


Very few firms or logging companies have prepared their grades for 
the special purpose of fire fighting, and therefore we annually read in 
reports that a stand was made at the grade but “sparks from snags were 
thrown behind the fire line, and the fire again got out of control.” The 
same thing then applies to the utilization of green timber as a fire break, 
instead of having to lose the whole layout before the green timber is 
reached, the green timber should be placed in accordance with a plan 
which co-ordinates both logging and fire fighting ideas. It can be done, 
and the cost is immeasurably less than the cost of losing an outfit, es- 
pecially at present-day prices. 


There is still another and a most important point to always bear in 
mind, from May 1 till fall, and that is that every fire is important, to 
matter how small. It is a reflection on the good sense of the logging fra- 
ternity, but it is true nevertheless, that small fires, when they are 
brought under what is termed “control,” are allowed to smoulder away, 
waiting for a nice, strong wind. We had this in British Columbia this 
year, and the Lord knows that this was not for the want of warning, 
preaching and even supplication. Every fire is dangerous; every big 


‘fire started from a small one, and even if a crew has to be put to 


fire fighting for a day, it is simple -arithmetic to realize that two or 
three days, or three weeks, mean greater loss of time than one day. 


Sometimes I think that perhaps the winter season, or the safe 
season, is what is preventing fire prevention from really definitely 
arriving, in that the rains or snows lull the logger into a sense of secur- 
ity that only a bad fire can dispel. 


So get small fires out, not merely under control, and water is one 
of the things which will do it safely and efficiently. 


The foregoing comprise a good many of the lessons we get from 
many fire seasons in British Columbia. The necessity for spring and 
fall burning of slash is now so well recognized that I only mention it in 
passing, but it is well to remember that this requirement is one of your 


greatest safeguards. 


There are also certain areas on which it is most desirable, or more 
strictly, it is necessary to fall every snag on the area in conjunction 
with the falling operations. There is something more than just a dead 
loss of time in this, for a great many of the snags make good fuel for 
the donkey ; much more than is, generally thought. So in doing this, you 
are not only safeguarding the layout, but you are saving timber which 
should go to the mill instead of the firebox. 


Various Uses of Equipment. 


So far, I have only mentioned equipment which, although necessary, 
to be set aside for fire fighting purposes, also has a use in the every-day 
work on a steam logging operation, and which if not used, carry an 
almost full wrecking value at the conclusion of the operation. b 


There are, however, additional steps which the far-see'ng logger 
will take, and one of these is the introduction of a portable motor-driven 
pump. Before dealing with the gasoline engine type, I would like to 
mention a hand pump which the Britich Columbia Forest Service used 
this past summer. It consists simply of a five-gallon can or tank, to 
which was attached a hand pump and which forced water out of a 
small nozzle attached to a few feet of hose. Most of you know that 
if water is properly distributed, five gallons of it can do an awful lot 
of damage to an incipient fire. The tanks are readily handled by one 
man, and if a few of these useful and inexpensive articles were placed 
near each donkey, I believe that a lot of expensive fire fighting would 
disappear. 


Then, of course, there is the small gas-driven pump, which can be 
handled by two men and which will pump water through a thousand or 
more feet of hose, delivering from 20 to 40 gallons per minute per square 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Evolution of Logging Camp Accommodation 
(Continued from page 39) 


traption of his own invention. Sometimes the bunk-house had a win- 
dow, more times the only light that entered was when someone opened 
the door when making an exit. A large wood-stove in the centre of the 
room served as a clothes-drier as welll as to give some warmth. Clothes 
lines stretched from one end of the room to the other, with a variety 


A Deuble Decked Steel Bunk, manufactured by Restmore Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


of tnderclothes and clothing hanging thereon. Twenty to thirty men 
were placed in a small bunk-house in such as shown in the photograph 
herewith. Candles or coal oil lamps provided the only means of illum- 
ation. 

The present day bunk-house finds all of these discomfortures elim- 
inated. The steel bunk has come into existence with the ordinary 
springs. The single deck bed eems to find preference with the majority 
of the operators. All the unsanitary conditions of the old wooden bed 
have been done away with, at the same time giving the maximum degree 
of comfort to the men. Practically every large logging camp in British 


Columbia is today equipped with steel bunk either single or double- 


HEIGHT OF FABRIC FROM FLOOR, 16 INS. 


FINISHED IN BLACK JAPAN 


If your Dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Manufactured by 


Restmore Manufacturing Company 


LIMITED 


PHONE HIGHLAND 23 
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decked. 


Bnnk-houses are constructed along lines that give the individual log- 
gers the maximum amount of light and ventilation. In a great number 
of camps, one large building is built with separate rooms accommodating 
not more than two men. The “Delco“ and similar lighting equipment 
provides unequalled illumination in the different camp buildings. Shower 
baths are in general uce throughout the majority of the camps, some 
even providing running hot and cold water in the rooms. Reading 
rooms are set aside for the use of the men, where proper literature is 
always on hand for reading. 


Efficiency which today is the key-note in all lines of manufacturing. 
whether it be tooth picks or locomotives, is reaching into the logging 
camps of British Columbia. Every year finds the operator give more 
aitention to the welfare of his employee. He realizes that the in- 
creased efficiency of the logger means increased production and lower 
costs. He realizes that “it pays” to “play the game.” 


“Sky Pilot” in B. C. Logging Camps 
(Continued from page 41) 


Besides the libraries I have a limited supply of recent pamphlets 
on subjects in which the men are interested. These I distrilute spar- 
ingly as 1 go ebout. Also, I have given away over 2000 Carnegie Ji- 
brary “discards,” fine modern books in readable condition, but not in 
good enough shape to be issued to patrons of the i biary. 

And, of course, I preach wherever there 1% a fitting opportunity. 1 
nave always had a considerate, attentive audience, which has given me 
every possible chance to present my case. I have an intense convic- 
tion that the Great Teacher has the true philosophy of life fer indi- 
viduals, communities, nations, for bunk-house, store and office The 
sreat Guide 1s on a Trail that leads somewhere; it may be rough, it 
isn't a “short-cut,” but it has direction. The ordinary man can walk in 
it and have the approval of both reason and conscience. 

Ali my work and propaganda has its motive in the supreme convic- 
tion that what this old world needs is no’ primarily, new political par- 
ties or systems, but a new spirit in men’. hearts: impelling them to high 
ideals, to self-sacrifice and service to others, some hing opposed to gr eed, 
selfishness, ignorance, bigotry, lurt and dirt. 


RESTMORE 
Single Deck Bunk 


No. 631 


CONSTRUCTION | 
SIZE 36 INS. BY 74 INS. 
112-IN. ANGLE STEEL FRAME 14x1 BRACES 
DIAMOND FABRIC SPRING 
HEIGHT OF ENDS, 26 INS. 


SHIPPING WEIGHT, 65 LBS. 


We will gladly send full particulars. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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_ acknowledge themselves as beaten. 


(Continued from page 45) 
inch. I believe that the British Columbia Forest Service was the first 
to seriously take cognizance of the influence such units were destined 
to play in fire fighting, and so we have had four years’ experience be- 
hind us. 


The fact that we have used them has been the means of others 
adopting them, and the result is that today four or five firms are turn- 
ing out forest fire fighting pumps which have passed the experimental 
stage. Those of you who have seen them in action will agree with 
me when I say that such units are an absolute necessity on a modern 
logging operation. 

Organize the Crew. 

Now, all the foregoing means of prevention are useless unless the 

erganization is equipped to handle it. 


Whether you agree or not, most superintendents have economy at 
heart, and when the fire season opens, there is present, and practically 
present on every operation, the idea that “there’s lots of time before the 
fire season is here.” This has been the cause of many disastrous fires, 
just because some needed piece of equipment was not on the ground, 
and a spark arrester was not tight, or the burning of slash so long de- 
layed that the fire season opened in earnest and resulted in the opera- 
tion carrying the risk until a fire got rid of the slash and the operation 
at the same time. 

With the amount at stake, it is not a bit too much to ask that the 
head of the firm makes it his personal business to inspect the equip- 
ment on May 1, and as often thereafter as possible. Remember that the 
business of the superintendent is to get out logs, and with this slogan 
before him during the working day, equipment to fight an imaginery or 
non-existent fire is something to be put aside until there is more time, 
or until it is too late. 

Every logging operation carries an inherent risk; you must be 
prepared to cope with it. In large cities, there are building regulations 
designed to minimize fire risk; heavy taxes are paid to keep an alert 
and well trained force ready, at a moment’s notice, to spring into 
action with modern fire fighting apparatus and modern methods of 
transportation. 

Even with all this, fires get away, and even so-called fireproof 
buildings are burned down. With everything in their favor, with every 
possible precaution taken, still professional firemen have to sometimes 
Yet with a greater risk, with fewer 
and necessarily less efficient pieces of equipment to work with, without 
the aid of expensive water hydrants, even the most elementary pre- 
cautions ar neglected. You certainly can’t get out logs if your equip- 
ment is destroyed, or if you have no timber left to take out; you can’t 
keep a contented crew salvaging burned material, so obviously the best 
policy is to adopt the motto of the Boy Scouts, and “be prepared.” 

If we allow for the fact that the equipment needed is in order and 
on the ground, and that the manager of the company has seen personally 
that it is, there still remains the vital necessity of knowing how the tools 
provided are to be used. 


Rules Should Be Established 


If we stray for a moment outside the three-mile limit, aboard an 
ocean going passenger ship, when interest in other things beyond the 
smoking room begins to mantfest itself, one connot help but notice that 
there are posted in prominent places charts showing the positions of the 


crew in case of fire; each man is assigned to a particular post; each 


man has some function to perform; and while it is not uncommon to 
hear of a fire aboard ship, it certainly is rare to hear of the loss of a ves- 
sel by fire, or the loss of a life. Experience has demonstrated the 
full value of having each man thoroughly drilled in what. is expected 
of him in case a fire starts. 


There is one man responsible for the preservation and good order 
of fire fighting equipment as well as for directing fire fighting opera- 
tions. Not many camps have their own fire wardens, but there are few 
camps in which this individual is responsible when a fire does start, 
and in many cases, where the camp warden is not a fit man to direct 
fire fighting operations. The moment a fire starts his authority is gone. 
This means that a certain man, who has been paid for a certain job, 
and who should have studied the ground, slash conditions, possible 
fire breaks, prevailing wind directions, fails to supply the knowledge 


needed at the time it is wanted, because in far too many cases he is 
simply a watchman. 


Men Should Be Trained. 


If ever you hope to get efficiency you must either get a specialist, or 


_ train one. 


In this way, you would get a man whose job it is to see that equip- 


. __-ment is kept up and in order, and who will take charge of fighting fire 
\ 


His will be the job of organizing the camp 


© 


from the moment it starts. 
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crew so that each man knows where he is to get to on a given signal; 
each man will know where the tools are kept, and which one he is 
expected to bring to the scene of the alarm, and having arrived at the 
fire, there will be a definite job for him. The camp warden should be 
at least as anx ous to be efficient as is the superintendent, and having 
one job to do, i; more likely to do it well than the foreman or super- 
intendent, who is too often over-eager to get back to logging as soon as 
the fire is “under control.” Now this is the point to remember, that no 
fire is under control. Fires must be put out, dead out, and not left to 
emouider for weeks “not doing any harm,” but just smoking and wait- 
ing for an “unusual” wind, which generally arrives when leact expected. 


To gain proper control of a camp, a telephone system is essential, 
not only from headquarters to the yarding camps, but to each machine. 
Call boxes placed along the railroad track at intervals and to the area 
where the fallers are working would be the means of bringing all avail- 
able help within the shortest possible lapsed time. 


A great many of the foregoing points are used by the majority of 
operators severally, but very rarely, I might say definitely that in no 
single case have I personally come across an operation that really utilizes 
all the points I have enumerated. 


It is in logging camps where the greatest hazard obtains. It is in 
logging camps where the greatest effort to prevent fire should prevail. 


Nearly every operator at one time or another has been the owner 
of a logging operation fire; I think that if the foregoing principles were 
practiced in their entirety, the risk would be very appreciably diminished 
and ultimately eliminated. 


Big Demand for Labor in Prairie Lumber Camp 


This winter promises to furnish a big lumber season on the prairies. 
Hundreds of hands will be needed in the hinterland immediately after 
ireeze-up, and the trek of men to the bush has already begun. 


The wages offered this year for men in the camps are slightly 
higher than was the cace a year ago. At present from $30 to $50 a 
month and board are being offered as compared with $26 to $30 a month 
last year. 

From Saskatchewan comes the report that jobs are more plentiful 
than workers and that there is no reason for any able-bodied man to 
remain idle at present. 


The Pas and Western Ontario camps are enquiring for lumber- 
jacks as far west as Edmonton, in the hopes of getting the men as they 
come off the farms, where, owing to the large crops in Southern Al- 
berta, many men went in large numbers. 


None of the relief measures for unemployed, necessary on such a 
large scale throughout the west last year will likely be seen this winter. 


The city of Brandon, Manitoba, proposes to establish and operate 
a lumber camp at Kelwood, about 80 miles north of the city, where it 
will take care of its unemployed this winter. About 7,000 cords are 
available there, according to the report received by the city council, 
though it will be necessary to leave the lumber on the ground for a year 
so that it can be dried. It is improbable that the city will sell the 
cordwood in opposition to local dealers, however, the suggestion being 
that it could be sold to dealers or public institutions. The council is 
quite emphatic that no relief will be given in Brandon to able-bodied 
men this coming winter. 


With such a demand for labor it is evident to everyone that the 
prairie camps will be working away to capacity this winter. 


Eight Hour Day Before House 


Major R. J. Burde, Independent member for Alberni, announced 
to the Legislature recently that he was about to re-introduce his now 
famour eight-hour day bill which was rejected by the house before. 
“There can be no passing of the buck this time,” the Major declared. 
in making known his intentions. 

Major Burde said that when he had previously introduced his bill 
to lim:t the hours of labor in British Columbia to eight hours a day, 
the desks of the members had been flooded with literature prepared by 
the B. C, Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The great argument 
against the bill, he said, was that it would handicap British Columbia 
lumber mills in competition with those of Washington State. 

On the other hand, there are 18,000 workers in the lumber industry 
of this province who are demanding the passage of an eight-hour day, 
which would come into force by May of next year, he asserted. The 
province, he charged, had passed the buck on to the Dominion and, while 
the leader of the Dominion government had en eight-hour plank in his 
platform, the scheme had been passed back to the provinces for action. 
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How To Figure Percentage In Business — 


Second of a Series of Articles on Methods of Business Management—Read Western Lumberman for Balance of — 
the Series—They Represent a Complete Course on Modern Business Methods. 
Bis Gave HAFNER 


Tradition says figures don’t lie. Yet, the wrong interpretation of 
figures may throw the head of the business completely off the track. 
Mercantile agencies report that a large number of commercial failures 
are directly due to the proprietor’s or manager’s belief that the business 
is making a profit, when, as a matter of fact, it is running at a loss. 
And the reason for this is that, in at least the majority of cases, the 
business man has been deceived by the use of percentages in allowing 
tor profits. 

What Is Percentage? 

In using percentages as a tool to work with, we should have a clear 
understand ng of what percentage is. Percentage is a standard of com- 
parison for amounts, just as a thermometer is a standard of comparison 
for temperature, or an inch, foot or yard is a standard of comparison 
for lengths. The word “‘percentum” means 100 parts, or 100ths. There- 
fore, amounts are compared by per cent. or hundredths, as lengths are 
compared by inches and feet, and temperature by degrees. 


Accordingly, one amount compares with another amount as each 
conains a less or a greater number of 100ths, in the same manner that 
one temperature compares with another temperature according as it 
contains a greater or less number of degrees, or that one length com- 
pares with another length as it contaims a greater or less number of 
inches. It is seen from this that percentage is simply a means for meas- 
uring figures. 

How to Find Percentages. 

In finding percentages, we always have a clearer view of the mat- 
ter, if we put the figures in the shape of a fraction. Percentage, 
from the viewpoint of mathematics, is fundamentally nothing else but 
decimal fractioas. You say that 50 is one-half of 100. That means 
that 50 is fifty one-hundredths or 50 per cent. of 100. Likewise, 20 
is twenty one-hundredths, or 20 per cent. of 100; and ten is 10 per 
cent; and 5 is 5 per cent. The principle here is the same at that 
eoverning the change of common fractions into decimals, which is: 
“Divide the numera‘or by the denominator,’ or “divide the upper 
figure of a fraction by the lower.” 


To illustrate, let us assume that the annual sales of a certain 
business amount to $100,000.00, and that the annual expenses aggre- 
gate $25,000.00. What we want to determine, first, 1s what per- 
centage of $100,000.00 is $25,000.00. To do this we put the figures in 
the shape of a fraction, and divide the upper figure by the lower, thus: 

25,000 
100,000) 25,000.00(.25 


20000.00 


500000 
500000 


We find, then, that the total yearly expenses of $25,000 represents 
25 per cent. of the total yearly sales of $100,000. And we know from 
this that, in making up our selling prices, we must add 25 per cent. for 
expenses, plus whatever margin of profit we desire to make. 


Why Anticipated Profits Are Not Realized. 


This is all apparently simple enough. And yet it does not always 
work out just right, it seems. Let us cee, then, what is it that tangles 
up so many of us in attempting to handle percentages. 


For purposes of illustration, let us take, first, the method of the 
business man who knows nothing about what his expenses are. He 
has perhaps, heard some other man in the same trade or :ndustry say 
that he figures to make 10 per cent. profit, and because that is what he 
thinks others are asking, he will figure :omething like this on a sale, 
which costs him, say, $20.00. 


Cost.-of goods:izis)). 2 aS Bees ee ee $20.00 
Add 10%. of: $20.00:for profit: 2) 2 ee 2.00 
Total | 2 cen hgeee 2 sale ee ee eS Oe $22.00 


He will probably mark the goods to sell for $25.00, thinking that 
the extra $3.00 will cover his overhead expense, and that he w:ll make 
his 10% profit and perhaps a little over. 

Let us see, now, what has really happened: 
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Cost of goods ...... “pin OIE At Ne Sse ea $20.00 
Expense, 25% (not of $20.00, but of $25.00, which 


will bé explained ker 2-2 ee 6.25 
Total, cost «2502... o = ee eee $26.25 
Sale: price «20: [2 ee 25.00 
Net “VOSS onc tess ee eee ne ee ae $25 


or 5 per cent. of the selling price. 

Next, let us illustrate the method of the business man who knows, 

from last year’s figures, that his expenses amount to 25 per cent. of his 

sales, but does not know how to apply that knowledge correctly. . 
Probably his estimate will show up like this: 


Gost Of, “GOO0dS 3 eae $20.00 
Expenses; 25% of $2000 = ee ee 5.00 
Profit, 10% of S20:00" 20. ae 2.00 
Total’ 0. Wat ON ak Ba En $27.00 
Let us see what has happened in his case: 
Cast ‘of gods 251i) eee ee ae ae ee $20.00 i 
Expenses, 25% of $27.00 (instead of $20.00) __......... 6.75 
Totals... oro et he ae a ei ae i ee re $26.75 D 
Sale price: 1731! yy se 2 ei aheerr 27.00 a 
Net profit cc. i yon aes (Se ei $0.25 | 


which is .926 per cent. (less than one per cent.) of the sale, and not ten 
(per COM. ‘ 
The difference between actual and anticipated profit, developed in 
the above illustrations, are due entirely to the fact that two different 
bases have been used in arriving at the results. In the first instance, — 
the percentage of expense of 25 per cent. was arrived at by using the 
sales at celling prices. In the second instance, this percentage was — 
applied to the sales at cost prices. This is the error too often made by 
business men. 
Suppose the cost of a given article or commodity is $1.00, and a — 
merchant wishes to add a margin of 33 1-3 per cent. to the selling price, 
how would he figure it? Adding 331-3 per cent. to the cost will not — 
give the desired result, because: 
33 1-3% of $1.00 equals 33 1-3 cents. 
$1.00 plus 33 1-3 cents equals $1.33 1-3, or the selling price. 
33 1-3 cents divided by $1.33 1-3 equals 25%. * 
Hence, instead of earning 33 1-3 per cent. on the selling price, as he 
had planned, the business man would actually earn 25 per cent. only, — 
because different bases were used in the calculation. 
The following table gives the equivalent percentage to be applied to 
cast prices in order to secure a given margin on profit on selling prices, 


Desired Corresponding Desired Corresponding 
net Per, Ber Per Le 
Cent on Cent on Cent on Cent on 2 
Selling Prices Cost Prices Selling Prices Cost Prices 
339 38 613 
26 Soil oe 639 
27 .370 40 .666 
28 390: 41 695 
2g 410 42 724 
30 430 43 754 
eal 450 44 786 
32 A71 45 818 
33 493 46 O52 
34 leat) 47 887 
35 .938 48 .923 m 
36 563 49 961 “= 
SF, 587 50 1.00 


Rule for Figuring Percentages. 

In this matter of figuring percentages, the very first thing we mut 

get a firm hold on is’ this: 
THE SALE PRICE REPRESENTS: 100 PER CEN: 

To figure by per cent. intelligently we must have, somewhere, some- 
thing that represents 100 per cent., which in this case is the SALE | 
PRICE. When we attempt to figure any part of the whole as 100 pe 
cent., we immediately get into difficulty. All component parts ar 


. 


hl = r. ey 7 a a . 
TO Ty ty eR yaw Pe Fen Bs me pin 
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by cathe ~ 
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measured as 100ths of this 100 per cent. Hence, 
imeem ese icpiesent eta 25% 
Reo UCOMe eDEESEMLS: eo. ee) acest ee ce eee 10% 
Nweubaveraccotnted Tor’... i.-2...20. clo Rae  egeee 35% 


Making the sale price 

In other words, the $20.00 cost of goods is 65 per cent. of the sale 
price, which cale price is represented by the total of 100 per cent. 

In figuring percentages of this kind, the following rule must al- 
ways be observed: 

DiVviDE THE. AVIOUNT -OF THE..COST..BY 
CENTAGE IT REPRESENTS. 

foe NSWER WILL BE THE SALE PRICK. 

$20.00 divided by 65% equals $30.77, which should be the selling 
price of the merchandise, provided the price paid for the goods is $20.00, 
expenses are 25% of the sales, and the dealer wishes to make a profit 
SrulO per cent. net. 

How do we know this is correct? 
must be susceptible to mathematical proof. 
the proposition, thus: 

Cost of goods 


THE, PER: 


A method to be of any value 
Let us, therefore, prove 


re 65 per cent. of $30.77 equals $20.00 


Lape) eee 25 per cent; of 30://‘equals:~ 7.69 
Po i) eon 10 per cent. of 30.77 equals 3.08 
ii tees Oe 100 per cent. of $30.77 equals $30.77 


This method is absolutely correct, whether it is applied to a 50c 
sale or to a $500.00 sale. 

The selling ‘price is 100 per cent., or the whole. All component 
parts are represented by 100ths, or percentages of the whole. There is 
nothing in the entire equation that represents 100 per cent. except the 
selling price. Hence, all percentage computations should be based on 
the selling price. 


Timber Used On Large Scale in Construction 
Of Steel and Concrete Buildings. 


Why, man, there ain’t no 
a busines man who 


“The problem of forest devastation? 
such animal,” said a man to us the other day 
should have known better. 


“In this age of concrete and steel, lumber is getting to be an unneces- 
sary back number,” he pointed out to me. 


He then went on to show us a few things; we, who had dared to 
suggest that conservation of forests was a matter of great importance. 
“Calamity howlers, that’s what we were!” 


fe We listened with due humility while this great all-wise man ex- 


plained for our benefit a few facts regarding our modern world, to 
which we poor insignificant editorial creatures that we were, apparently 
did not belong. 

“But a few years ago,” said our instructor, “we travelled by rail 


in cars with floors, walls, roof and sills of wood, while today we travel 


in all steel cars. 
largely made of steel. 


The buggy was made of wood; the automobile is 
The farm wagon was made of wood; the modern 
truck is made of steel. The Great Eastern was built of wood; the 
Olympic is built of steel. The workmen of a half a century ago labored 
in a wooden shop, with wooden floors and wooden sash; the workman 
of today, between concrete walls, stands on a cement floor, looks out 
through a steel sash and up at a cement ceiling or a steel roof.” 


All this to us, who had all along thought that forest preservation 
was a problem of vital importance, sounded very reassuring, very com- 
fortable—but very superficial. We became positive, too. 

“There never was a time,” said we, “in the history of the country 
when it needed its timber as it needs it today. In 1915 the lumber 
consumption per capita in the United States was almost exactly the 
Same as it was in 1880, notwithstanding the fact that iron, steel, cement 
and other materials had apparently ousted lumber from so much of its 
former fields. 

“But,” replied our skeptical friend, “the structures of society are 
growing more and more permanent, while lumber is essentially a material 
suitable for temporary construction.” 


, 


“There is a measure of truth in this,” we agreed, “but its truth 
does not point where you seem to think it does. In the first. place, 
lumber ought certainly not to be called a perishable material by a 
civilization which is not yet 150 years old, as the timber roofs on Europ- 
ean mediaeval buildings so elequently testify. This continent, too, shows 

Many Colonial houses from one to two centuries old, built entirely of 


| wood, that are as strong and stable structures as when they received 
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their first coat of paint. The historic example of Mount Vernon comes 
first to mind, followed by the house associated with Israel Putham, at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and an imposing proce_sion of others. 


Timber is Necessity in All Construction Work. 


, 


“And with this fact goes another,’ we continued. “Wherever work 
is being done of permanent construction, a great deal of temporary con- 
struction is necessary in order to do it. Wherever an industrial dis- 
trict is growing and changing, enormous quantities of timber must be 
consumed in the very process of change. Wherever any sort of fab- 
rication is going on for sheathing, bracing and many other purposes, 
it is necessary to use wood.” 

We asked our friend what he thought created the great demand 
for lumber at present, and he supposed it was the building of houses 
with their adjacent structures—barns, garages, sheds, granaries and 
such like. But he was wrong. The industrial demand is larged still. 

Take, for instance, the most extreme example of getting along 
without lumber—the construction of a great re-enforced concrete build- 
ing with steel sash and doors. Such a structure requires about as much 
lumber as a building of the same capacity with wooden columns and 
wooden floors. The difference is that in the case of the concrete 
building, the timber is of a lower grade and is used for connecting and 
support of the forms in which the concrete is cast, for scaffolding, tem- 
porary floors, etc. The United Drug Company building in the North- 
west industrial district of St. Louis required 5,700,000 feet of lum- 
ber, yet it is constructed entirely of steel and concrete with no timber 
at all incorporated in the finished structure. This is practically the same 
amount of wood that would have been required for ordinary so-called 
mill construction. 


Another point that emphasizes the importance of conserving our 
timber supplies is that wood, unlike steel, does not continue to serve 
in various roles until it reaches a dry old age. Half the lumber ued for 
concrete forms in modern buildings goes to the kindling pile without 
further commercial use. 

The need of wood in a great commercial plant is perennial. A 
crate is wanted here, a heavy case for overseas shipment there. Here 
is the need of a temporary floor, yonder of a temporary roof. A ship- 
ment is to be placed on a railroad car; here is a string of heavy timbers 
along which machinery is being moved. Yonder are racks, and just 
beyond, bins, put up to hold particular materials during the life of a 
heavy contract. Modern industry is a thing decidedly sensitive 
to the progress of the human mind. In the shops of St. Louis and 
Chicago, Toronto and Winnipeg, the practice is not the same today as 
it was last year. New processes are being originated, new arrange- 
ments of floor space tested out, new appliances installed; and none of 
this change can be made without wood under the saw and the hammer, 
the bit and the axe. 

A time of industrial depression is a time of depression in the lumber 
industry. 

We see no reason ‘o anticipate that the time will ever come when 
lumber will be of less importance to civilization than it is today. 


To Combat Antishingle Campaign 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 4.—At the call of E. E. Case, of Raymond. 
Wash., the central committee of the shingle industry met in this city last 
week to complete its plans for an active campaign to combat anti-shingle 
ordinances and propaganda. There were present, in addition to Mr. 
Case, chairman, Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co.; W. C. McMaster, John McMaster Shingle Co.; L. G. Humbarger, 
Red Cedar Shingle Co.; Lloyd L. Hillman, Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co., 
and R. S. Whiting, secretary. 


The meeting in effect was a continuation of the Seattle meeting of 
Sept. 9, and resulted in an approval of a form of contract previously 
drafted for the purpose of raising a fund of $100,000. Under this agree- 
ment, the shingle manufacturers will agree to pay 2 cents a thousand for 
all shingles manufactured and to report monthly on forms to be sup- 
plied by the shingle branch the number of shingles cut; and the shingle 
branch agrees to carry on a vigorous campaign to preserve the market 
for red cedar shingles in every way possible within the limit of the funds 
provided, and in carrying out the program, to act in accordance with 
instructions of the trustees of the shingle branch. It was mutually un- 
derstood that the agreement became effective Nov. 1, 1922. and_ will 
expire Dec, 31,1923. 

It was understood at the meeting that a form setting forth the terms 
of the agreement would be mailed this week from the headquarters of 
the shingle branch in Seattle; furthermore, it is pretty definitely settled 
that men will be put in the field, so far as the funds will permit, for 
educational purposes, and in particular will be present during hearings 
Binet cities when unfair ordinances and legislation are being con- 
sidered. 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


Manufacturers of 
DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


f FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
SGeN See) Des: FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 


SEE Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 


Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


VgE SPECIALIZE IN 1/4 


SION AND BOARDS IN 


THE ROUGH. 
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Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. — 


VICTORIA, B. C. 
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Increased Capacity to Special Attention to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Manufacture and 
Grading. Our Motto: 
“Quality First” 


Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service 
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Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH | 
CUDDY & NELSON, Calgary Send in Your Enquiries 


CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Quick Cutting Orders 


CP.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


McLaren Lumber Company 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


- Manufacturers of superior grades of — 
Spruce Lumber 


Dealers in all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: ‘QUALITY and SERVICE” | — 
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HE design here shown is a picturesque and grace- 
he ful home with a spacious and comfortable interior 
arrangement. 

The first story walls are of either brick or stucco 
or lumber construction, while the second story is shin- 
gled. Opening out of the entrance hall is a pretty case- 
ment window, a feature that cannot help but appeal 
to almost every woman who wishes to have modern 
ideas incorporated in her home. A point about the liv- 
ing room is that it is large, in conformity with the 
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requirements of the day. It contains a bay window and 
a pretty ingle nook. 

The dining room is very attractive with its shallow 
bay windows, containing diamond-paned casements. 
Pantry, kitchen and rear porch comprise the balance of 
the first floor plan. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms (one with a bay 
window), bathroom and linen closet. All the rooms 
have large clothes closets, which is another attractive 
feature in this plan. 
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Businecs is quiet just now. In the country all eyes have been turned 
on the crops, the erection of granaries and repairs to barns and such 
work is practically all the building being done. 

Stocks are low and are not likely to be reinforced yet awhile either. 
Buying between the retailer and the wholesaler is of the hand-to-mouth 
variety and consequently there has been little movement of lumber from 
the Coast to the prairies. 

Collections have been the most disappointing feature this season 
in the prairie lumber industry. They have been poor, although at this 
time a slight picking up is noticeable. It is unlikely that there will be 
any marked change, however, and the prospect is that collections will be 
coming in, in a desultory manner, all winter right up until spring. 


With a large part of the crop now converted into cash great sums 
of money have come into the prairies this fall and undoubtedly the 
farmers have cleaned off quite a few of their debts and liabilities. The 
unfortunate feature of all this, though, is the fact that it has not been 
the long suffering retail merchants and lumbermen who have _ bene- 
fitted, but the banks and implement firms and mortgage companies 
here had a |-tile more than their share. 


The banks are coming in for some censure on the prairies. Having 
had first call, owing to the paper they hold, they have stepped right in 
and taken as much as they could get while the getting was good, and the 
implement and machine firms in most cases have taken good care of 
the balance, with the result that retailers have been left in the cold. 


Naturally no one expected that this year’s crop, however big and 
profitable it might prove to be, would enable the farmer to wipe out 
all his debts and still have some cash left with which to carry on. This 
was generally realized before Premier Dunning, of Saskatchewan, toured 
his home province pleading that creditors would not crowd the farmer 
too hard, even hinting at a moratorium, with its business-killing results. 


Early in the fall he called a conference of representative interests of 
the province to try and arrange for the elimination of drastic collection 
methods by creditors. The meeting was well attended, but apparently 
its resolutions asking creditors not to force collections had as much 
cffect as resolutions of the W. C. T. U. that soldiers cease smoking cig- 
arettes, had during the war. 


Spring Prospects Encouraging. 


Prospects for the spring are fairly good though. While no build- 
ing boom is expected of course, an increase in building is certainly 
looked for, particularly in some of the cities. However, there is prob- 
ably more money in the west than is generally realized, and business of 
all kinds is expected to open up with the coming of spring. 


With the passing of the comparatively easy business-getting years 
of 1915-1920, however, it requires hard plugging now to produce results, 
and it will be the same next spring, even though we are travelling on 
the incoming tide towards the welcome shores of prosperity. The tide 
is not strong yet, by any means, although its progress is steady, but slow. 


The dealer who is content to sit back in his office, with his yards 
more or less stocked with lumber, waiting for the lumber to sell itself 
is the one who is going to kick about hard times. Even now, sitting 
back in one’s office waiting for business is not at all uncommon among 
prairie lumbermen, who we fear have taken the attitude that no business 
is to be had and it is little use looking for what does not exist. 


The dealer who has analyzed the individual needs and buying ca- 
pacity of the people in his district is rare. Right now, with business slow, 
is a good t:me for the lumberman to go to work and make a thorough 
survey of his community and find out some of the needs of its various 
members. The results will probably surprise him. 


He will find for instance that the residents in his town and the 
settlers in his district are of a different class than was the western 
population of a few years ago. Today he will find permanent settlers 
in comparison with yesterday, when people were here one day and away 
the next. 


Generally speaking though, he will not find a great difference in the 
actual dwellings of the people of his district. In individual cases he 
will find a distinct improvement. Many attractive ‘homey’ residences, 
not necessarily large, luxurious and expensive, have been erected in the 
prairie towns and on the farms, and undoubtedly with the aid of dip- 
lomatic and careful suggestion the dealer could create in many others 
a desire for a more comfortable and convenient home. 


Of course, they can’t all build new homes, but a glassed or screened- _ 


in verandah is not of such a prohibitive price as to be beyond the reach 
of the average householder, yet innumerable residences on the prairies 
have been built without them, and could be made much more attractive 
and comfortable if they were added. 


Even if the dealer cannot get much business this fall, there is no 
reason why he should not have some excellent procpects lined up for 


the spring, and then if he is ready with facts, figures and stocks for 


the opening of spring business, it is not likely that he will kick about 
hard times, nor if he indulges in hard plugging. 


All Eyes on Coal. 


In view of the clack lumber season the dealers will have to con-— 
centrate their efforts on coal during the next six months in order to 
offset losses in lumber. 


_ The public in its usual happy-go-lucky manner has delayed order- | 
ing due to the long, open fall we have been enjoying on the prairies, — 


absolutely ignoring the fact that there was a five month coal strike — 
sce last spring and that all over the country coal stocks are badly — 


depleted. 


When the break in the weather comes and cold weather sets in, 
it will bring a heavy rush of orders and many people will be literally 
“left in the cold,” for unless the local dealer happens to have been wise 
enough to have foreseen what was coming and stocked up in anti-— 
cipation of the rush, it will be a mighty hard job to cover the order. 


Dealers would be well adviced to prepare for the rush for coal, for 
orders are not much use to anyone unless they can be covered. 4 


The Can’t-Be-Doners 


By Berton Braley 


There’s a thousand “Can’t be doners”’ 
For one who says “It can”; 
But the whole amount of deeds that count, 
Is done by the latter clan. “I 
Yor the “Can’t be doners” grumble and hamper, oppose and doubt, 
While the daring man who says “It can,” 
Proceeds to work it out. 
There isn’t a new invention 
Beneath the shining sun, 
‘That was ever wrought by deed or thought 
Of the tribe of “Can’t be done” 
For the “Can’t be doners” mutter 
While the “Can-be’s” cool, sublime, 
Make their “notions” work till the others smirk, 
“Oh, we knew it all the time!” 
Oh, the “Can-be’s” clan is meagre, 
Its membership is small, 
And it’s mighty few see their dreams come true, 
Or hear fame’s trumpet call; 
But it’s better to be a “Can-be,” and labor and dream and die, 
Than one who runs w:th the ‘‘Can’t-be-dones,”’ 
Who haven’t the pluck to try. 


As Clear as Mud 


The man had just informed the Pullman agent that he wanted a 
Pullman berth. 


“Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 
“What’s the difference?” asked the man. 


“A difference of 50 cents in this case,” replied the agent. “The 
lower is higher than the upper. The higher price is for the lower. I. 
you want it lower, you'll have to go higher. We sell the upper lower 
than the lower. In other words, the higher the lower. Most people 
don’t like the upper; although it is lower on account of being higher. 
When you occupy an upper, you have to get up to go to bed and get 
down when you get up. You can have the lower if you pay higher. 
The upper is lower than the lower because it is higher. If you are 
willing to go higher it will be lower.” : 


But the poor man had fainted. 
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AMONG PRAIRIE WHOLESALERS 


While the wholesale lumber business is slow at present, Winnipeg 
wholesalers do not think there is any cause for pessimism. True they 
are not talking a great deal, but they are not by any means sitting back 
in comfortable office chairs bemoaning the lack of business. They are 
busy preparing for the future business which they confidently expect 
will be better next year and will show a decided improvement from 
then on. 


The jump in Canadian exports to Great Britain is an encouraging 
sign of better times ahead, made more encouraging by Canada’s in- 
creasing exports to other countries. 


The crop is the best since 1915, and every day record shipments 
of grain are moving to the head of the lakes. 


Undoubtedly a great amount of money has come into the west 
as a result but most people are wondering where it is. Certainly the 
retail lumbermen have not been able to get any results from their col- 
lection efforts, and consequently neither have the wholesalers. Retail 
merchants report collections are poor, so where has the money gone? 
Probably the banks could tell us if they were so inclined. Reports from 
all over the prairies indicate that the preferred creditors have not only 
skimmed the cream of the collections, but have helped themselves to the 
milk as well. The banks and some mortgage companies have held the 
best securities and have taken good care to cash in on them. Any- 
thing left has been taken by the machine and implement firms who also 
have security and collection systems far superior to the retail lum- 
bermen and merchants. 


Indications are that credit should be much better next year though, 
as the farmers have without any doubt cleaned up a lot of their lia- 
bilities and will be in a position to give better security. We have been 
informed from what can be considered an authentic source, that where 
the banks are issuing new paper in the place of old, they have been 
asking double security. 


What of the car shortage? It is not worrying prairie wholesalers 


much at present as the lack of demand minimizes the lumber move- 


ment, which is usually much bigger at this time of the year. 


Building Prospects Better for Next Year. 


The action of the lumber companies in preparing for a large cut 
during the coming winter is indicative of the prospects of a busy season 
in the building industry during 1923. Of course, it is not the demand 
from the prairies, nor the expected demand next year from the prairies, 
which has resulted in the extensive lumber operations in the west 
this season. The demand for lumber from Eastern Canada and the 
United States has been unprecedented this year and entirely unfore- 
seen, and has so depleted the stocks of the manufacturers and retailers 
that an extra supply from the western forests has become a necessity 
to aid in building up the stocks of the Dominion. 


Building prospects look good in Winnipeg, where everything points 
to increased activity next year. Many prospective builders, who, for 
financial reasons, were unable to make a start this year, are determined 
to make this winter the last they will spend in a dwelling other than 
their own. There is a steady demand for choice building lots, the 
purchasers having in view the early construction of a home. . 

It must be taken into consideration, though, that it is easier to build 


in Winnipeg than anywhere else on. the prairie, as money for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Winnipeg Housing Commission, a 
municipal enterprise, for six per cent. 


Still there has been a noticeable increase in building activity in 
Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton and Calgary, where, in some cases, build- 
ing records since pre-war days have been made. 


Building Activity Sign of Returning Prosperity 


Activity in the building industry gives a greater outward indica- 
tion of the prosperity of a community than perhaps similar activity in 
any other line of endeavor. The construction of homes, business blocks, 
and industrial buildings deminstrates to all and sundry that a community 
is forging ahead. 

During the present year Canadian cities have been giving a demon- 
stration of the manner in which the citizen body is taking advantage of 
every opportunity and assisting in advancing the wave of prosperity 
that is spreading, slowly as yet, over the country. 


The confidence in the future, as expressed in the medium of in- 


creased building activity, has been responsible in large measure for the 
reduction in the ranks of the unemployed, with the result that every 
line of business benefits to a greater or lesser degree. 


The day of speculative building seems to be past and the builders 
of today are building for present requirements, at the same time making 
allowance for future needs. 


Throughout Canada the building activity of the present year has 
been in excess of that of any year since 1914, and it is safe to say that 
at least forty per cent. of the building activity has been in residential 
buildings, showing clearly the trend of public centiment towards the 
ownership of individual homes. 


The advances made in home construction during recent years is 
convincing evidence of the return to stable conditions and the estab- 
lishment of permanent residences by a large number of the populace. 
This means more to the west than elsewhere, for until recently the 
west was filled mostly with a floating population, and every sign of 
more permanent settlement is indicative of the growing stability of the 
western provinces. 


It is a long road that has no turning and at last we seem to have 
turned off the road of depression and are headed towards prosperity. 
It is a long road we have ahead and means a steady, and maybe, a slow 
climb, but we are making progress in the right direction. 


Trip to Coast Feature of Retailers’ 
Convention 


W.R.L.A. to Hold Annual Convention in Winnipeg 
January 24, 25, 26—Trip to Coast Afterwards 
Will be Big, New Feature. 


A trip to the Pacific Coast will be an added and entirely 
novel feature immediately following the 32nd Annual Con- 
vention to be held in the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Janu- 
ary 24, 25 and 26. This idea has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the directors and Winnipeg members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


This will be the first trip of its kind ever undertaken by 
the members of the Association as a body and will, without 
doubt, be one of the greatest events in the history of the 
organization. The itinerary is now being arranged by the 
“executive and will be announced in detail at a later date. It 
is expected to take about two weeks and will include visits 
to Edmonton, Jasper Park, Prince Rupert, Victoria, Vancou- 
ver, and points in the mountains. The trip will be made over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway lines. 


Fred W. Ritter, the secretary, is working hard on this pro- 
ject and it is his aim to enlist enough members to make the 
trip to warrant the chartering of a special train. He has been 
able to arrange for special and attractive rates for the round 
trip. 


Says he: “It’s up to every retail lumberman in Western 
Canada to not only boost for this trip, but to make up his 
mind to make the trip himself, as he will have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the manufacturers, seeing the mills, and vis- 
iting some of the large logging camps. It is an excursion that 
every retailer should take advantage of, and it is hoped he will 
see the value a trip of this kind will mean to him and his 
business.” 

“Let every retailer get behind this and put it across in a big 
way.” ; 

The secretary is also busy on the convention program, which 
he promises will be one of the best and most attractive the 
lumbermen have ever had. Two prominent speakers are al- 
ready on the program, and several new features are being 
planned which will add considerably to the interest of the 
convention. 


The entertainment section is also being carefully prepared, 
and a “real good time” is assured. 
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Logging Operations 


Necessity for Uniform Cost System---Efficiency of an Organization Shown Only Through 
Comparative Cost Analysis---A Good Cost System Is a Money-Making Investment. 


By Paul Webb, Paul Webb & Co.; Seattle, Wash. 


It is a fact too little realized that an accurate determination of costs 
is fundamentally related to operating efficiency. More and more con- 
cerns are joining those who realize the necessity of knowing accurately 
their logging costs. Every business man who joins in this work can 
feel that he is doing his part toward improvement of business conditions 
and his own business conditions in particular. 


Objections to Installing Uniform Cost System. 


There are a number of objections in the minds of business men 
regarding the feasibility of a uniform cost-finding system. One of these 
is the feeling that exists that their operations are somewhat different 
from other operations, and therefore a system that will satisfactorily fit 
one will not be suitable for another. This is not the case, as a uniform 
cost system, which is built up along practical lines, is flexible enough so 
that, when properly installed by a competent accountant who has a 
thorough knowledge of the particular industry, this objection does not 
exist. 

The more common objection is that of cost installation and expense 
of operation. Many operators maintain that in order to obtain accurate 
costs an interminable amount of detail and red tape is necessary, incur- 
ring a lot of unnecessary expense. During the past several years I have 
installed a uniform cost system in a large number of logging operations 
in Western Washington, and so far it has not been necessary in any case 
to increase the overhead expense. 


A large number of business men are of the opinion that they do 
not need a cost system because they know what their goods cost. They 
may, but in the greater number of cases their costs are in reality only 
estimated and largely made up by guesswork. Guesswork is unsafe and 
poor business practice, as it is a well-known fact that unrehable costs 
of production and distribution have caused a great deal of unfair com- 
petition and a heavy business death rate. 


Necessity for Uniform Cost-Finding Systems. 


Formerly the necessity for the determination of true costs was not 
as imperative as it is today. Margins between cost and selling price in 
most lines were larger. Costs could be ignored except in a general 
way and a good return still be made on the investment, but today mar- 
gins of profit in most lines of trade are very much narrower than for- 
merly, and the necessity for the most efficient management and closest 
analysis is felt as never before. 


New methods are being introduced and improved machinery in- 
stalled, with a view of reducing costs by increasing efficiency. It is 
impossible to know whether the introduction of these improvements will 
reduce costs unless the operator knows, not only what his total cost 
is, but exactly what items make up the total. Items of cost are fre- 
auently lost track of when the total only is considered, while if these 
items were properly segregated so as to show what they were, it is pos- 
sible that a material reduction in some instances could be made. 


A large number of operations have grown to such a size which ren- 
ders personal supervision impracticable. Therefore, the only reliable 
way by which an executive may judge of the efficiency of his organiza- 
tion is through a system of periodical statistical reports. These reports 
can only be obtained when a proper cost system is in operation. 


The real big feature of uniform cost-finding systems is the advan- 
tage of comparison. The basis of all comparison is uniformity of sys- 
tem, without which the comparison of the various elements of operat- 
ing costs would be detrimental instead of beneficial. 


Many Businesses Not Profitable. 


A large proportion of our producers are not making the money 
they should. A great many of them are actually losing money. The 
prime object of conducting a business is to make money, and the only 
way to do this is to sell something for more than it costs. Therefore, 
cne of the most essential parts of any business is its cost system, and 
the nearer cost systems approach uniformity the more valuable will be 
the result. The small margin of. profit existing in so many businesses 
is due to the ignorance on the part of the producers of what their 
goods actually cost. The lack of proper cost information causes them 


to make unprofitable prices, which the operator, who does know 
cost, is forced to meet to a large extent. 


Exchange of Statistical Information Beneficial. 


In the past many business men disliked to give out information con- 
cerning their business. Today the reverse is the case. Industrial asso- 
ciations are compiling cost statistics for the benefit of their members, and 


the member welcomes the opportunity to supply the data, knowing that — 


his competitors are doing the same thing and that these statistics will 
be of benefit to himself and to his industry. 


Anything that is a benefit to an industry is likewise a benefit to 
the general public. 


Approximately five years ago I formulated, at the request of the q } 
Loggers’ Information Bureau of Seattle, a uniform sy.tem of logging 


cost accounting especially adapted for the Western Washington logging 
industry. During this five-year period greater headway has been made 
than was really anticipated. At the present time this system is in gen- 
eral use by the various members of the Loggers’ Information Bureau 
and is also being used by a number of operatious outside of this asso- 
ciation. 

There are two items having a bearing in cost which I would hke 
to say something about. These are depreciation and input per man 
per day. 

Depreciation. 


Depreciation is one of the most important of all the overhead ex- 
penses, because it is generally the largest. There probably has been 
more written on this subject than any other item of overhead; as there 
are a number of ways of handling depreciation. It is universally ad- 
mitted that depreciation does exist; and that it is an element of cost 
just as much as labor or materials, and that any system which does not 
provide for it is faulty, and one which will not give true costs. 


One method of handling depreciation which is unqualifiedly con- 
demned, although extensively used, is the plan of waiting until the 
end of the accounting period and then, if the profit and loss statement 
reflects a good profit has been earned, to charge a part of this profit 
to depreciation. If, on the other hand, the profit and loss statement 
reflects little or no profit nothing is charged to depreciation. It is 
difficult to understand how any practical man can take the view that his 


equipment has not deteriorated just because it happens he has not — 


made a reasonable profit. 


Another method which is quite extensively used is the inventory 


method. It has been my experience that although this method is theo- 
retically sound, it is practically unsound, as sufficient time and care are 
not taken in placing values upon the various pieces of equipment at 
the close of an accounting period. 
stances in examining equipment inventories at the beginning and 
end of an accounting period that some particular items have been given 
a greater value at the end of the year than at the beginning, although 
no betterments or improvements had taken place. The reason for these 
gross irregularities is largely due to the fact that the individual taking 
the inventory is relying upon his memory as to cost of same, and there- 
fore the final result is valueless. 


There are several methods of determining the amount of deprecia- 
tion. One is to estimate the scrap value and deduct this figure from 
the original cost. The balance is then divided evenly during the es- 
timated life of the machine. 


I have found in a number of in- — 
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A modification of this method which is } 
not quite as simple, but really affords no difficulty, is to ascertain the 


amount to be charged off during the life of a machine and to deter- — 


mine a percentage which, when applied to the net book value of the 
machine, willeave only the scrap value of the machine on the books 
at the expiration of its estimated life. To illustrate: If the initial cost 


of a certain piece of equipment is $1,000, and the estimated scrap value 


is $200 with an estimated life of 10 years, then $800 is the amount 


which must be charged into coct during that period, or $80 per year. & 


Or to obtain a similar result, using the net value of the machine as a 


basis, on the decreasing balance method a rate of 15 per cent. on $1,000. P 
or $150 the first year; 15 per cent. on $850, or $127.50 the second year, 
The advantage of this method in the interest of normal costs is — 


etc. 
that the decrease in depreciation charges in ordinarily offset by an 
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increase in repairs, thereby making the annual charge to revenue more 
uniform. 
Input Per Man Per Day. 


This is undoubtedly one of the greatest points to be taken into con- 
sideration when analyzing a period of operation. It is from this item 
only that an executive can judge of the efficiency of his crew. Reliable 
information upon this very important item extending over a period of 
years would disclose what may reasonably be expected in the future 
under various climatic and other conditions. 

In preparing this information all construction labor and indirect 
labor, such as cooks flunkies, etc., should be eliminated, in order that a 
correct comparison as between periods can be had. 


Logging Industry Different. 


The logging industry is different from the majority of industries. 
This is especially true when speaking of net profits. 


The average logging operation is comparatively short lived as it 
must move from one tract to another as it deplets its timber. 


The average logger today is cutting comparatively cheaply acquired 
timber tracts which must, in the future, be replaced by more expensive 
stumpage. 

In view of this very important pont, an operator in order to fortify 
and preserve his financial condition, should create out of any possible 
earnings a reserve for replacement of timber, which will be sufficient 
to take care of the ever-increasing value of the raw material. 


Uniform Cost System a Money Making Investment. 


A system will not run itself; neither will it in itself reduce costs 
nor increase efficiency. This is stricily up to the operator himself. 
A system will produce the correct information and if this information 
is properly used it will be found that a uniform cost system is a very 
valuable and indispensable asset. 


The Lumbermen’s Golf Tournament 


A. L. Hughes, of the Jos. Chew Shingle Co., Vancouver, was the 
winner of “A” flight in the recent lumbermen’s golf tournament. The 
runner-up in this flight was Brook Tomlinson, of Tmlinson & Mitchell, 
wholesale lumber dealers of Vancouver. The winner of “B” flight 


Silver Cups donated to the Winners of Lumbermen’s Golf Tournament by 
George Luders, of Simonds Canada Saw Co. Limited, and George Pettapiece, 
of George Cradock and Company, Ltd. 


was H. H. Jones, of Clark & Lyford, forest engineers, runner-up being 
Martin Murphy, of Merill Ring Logging Company. 

A silver cup was presented to the winners of each flight, being do- 
nated by George C. Luders, of Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., and 
George Pettapiece, of Geo. Cradock & Co. Limited. 


_ The tournament was a success from every standpoint and next 
year will undoubtedly find many new entries. 
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The Oriental Question Again 


The lumber industry of British Columbia is vitally interested in 
resolutions on Oriental immigration now before the Provincial Legis- 
lature at Victoria. The Government, through Hon. William Sloan, Min- 
ister of Mines, has moved that the House go on record as favoring the 
total exclusion of Asiatics, but W. J. Bowser, Leader of the Opposition, 
has come forward with an amendment which asks that the province 
be given power to prohibit the ownership of land by Orientals and the 
employment of Orientals in industry. The latter clause in Mr. Bow- 
ser’s amendment naturally would affect the lumber business. 


Mr. Bowser’s amendment, which came unexpectedly before the 
House, provides: “That, whereas there is a strong and compelling 
sentiment now in Canada, especially marked in British Columbia, for the 
total exclusion of Asiatic immigration into Canada, passage of such a 
resolution being unanimous at the last session of the British Columbia 
Legislature, the British Columbia House places itself on record as being 
opposed to the making of any new treaty or arrangement with any 
Asiatic power unless with the approval of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature before the same becomes effective or unless the treaty or regula- 
tions specially reserve to the province the power and right to pass. 
laws prohibiting the ownership by Asiatics of lands or interests and 
the employment of Orientals in industries in the province.” 


New Forest Fire Legislation 


New legislation will be introduced at the present session of the 
British Columbia Legislature to aid forest protection in the province, 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, announced recently. Mr. 
Pattullo said that this legislation was under preparation and, while hé 
did not make known its exact nature, he intimated that it would be of 
a drastic nature. 


Mr. Pattullo told of the havoc wrought by forest fires last sum- 
mer. After the hard year of 1920, he recalled, he had caused a careful 
survey of the situation to be made and, as a result, the forest protec- 
tion system had been strengthened in many important directions. While 
the last season had been the worst in the history of the province, it 
probably had served a useful purpose in bringing home to the people 
the importance of vigilance and co-operation to prevent further damage 
in the future. Legislation to cover the situation would be introduced 
this season, he added. 


Mr. Pattullo recalled his study of forest conditions in Sweden. 
There 6,000,000 people had been effectively educated in the necessity 
of forest protection and the cost of protection was now negligible. — In- 
deed, the success of conservation policies depended upon the people of 
a country themselves, he maintained. 


In Sweden, the Minister pointed out, every tree is numbered and 
marked to indicate when it should be cut. As a result, the govern- 
ment can tell exactly how many feet of lumber will be available for use 
fifty years from now. Such a scheme, of course, would not be feas- 
ible in a province so vast as British Columbia, but there had been a 
marked improvement in logging methods and everything possible was 


being done by the forestry service to effect economy in logging op- 
erations. 


Conditions in the lumber industry of British Columbia, Mr. Pat- 
tullo assured the House, are very hopeful. Last year the offshore trade 
of the province amounted to 180,000,000 feet.) For the first ‘nine 
months of this year the total was 195,000,000 feet. 


When he had ascumed office in 1916, he said, he had noticed lack 
of organization in the lumber industry. This had been corrected and 
he felt that his department was entitled to most of the credit for this 
improvement. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Mrs. John G. Taylor, 
at Eston, Saskatchewan, on the 15th of October. In addition to the 
husband there are left two children under five. Mr. Taylor has decided 
to make his home in Ontario for the immediate future and so leaves 
the employ of the Beaver Lumber Company after some thirteen or 
fourteen years’ service, having had charge of the Beaver yards at 
Markinch, Southey, Govan and Swift Current and latterly superin- 
tendent in charge of the Eston territory. : 


Up to date the Winnipeg Housing Commission has completed this 
year 103 houses. At least 40 more will be finished in October, F. H. 
Welfley, clerk of works, reported, while the remaining 82 will be com- 
pleted and occupied before the end of January. 
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During the past score of years there have been so many changes 
from time to time in the design of donkey engines used for logging on 
the Pacific Coast that I am only going to attempt to point out the main 
developments as I understand them. 


At the Logging Congress last year we heard a very interesting pa- 
per on the “Evolution of the Donkey Engine,” by Mr. E. S. Grammer, 
and a stereopticon was shown of the original design of the Dolbeer type 
of donkey used extensively in California as a first means of steam 
power in yarding logs. There are some of these machines still in use 
in the redwoods for chunking railroad right of ways, supplying steam 
for pumps, and in some cases loading. I doubt, however, whether 
_anyone here will today recommend them for any kind of work in the 
woods. 


The piledriver, or hoist, type of donkey engine was next to enter 
the field, and it is a development of this type which has resulted in our 
modern engines of today. 


Changes in construction have occurred all along the line in the 
boilers, engines, frames, gearing, bearings, drums, friction devices, 
etc., but I am going to attempt to point out mostly the changes in 
gearing and drums. 


The first piledriver, or hoist, type of donkey used here were sim- 
ilar to the present single drum hoist, and later on the double drums were 
used. In a good many cases the second drum was used for loading 
before a haulback was used, and in some cases was still used for load- 
ing with an extra drum put on the machine for the haulback line. This, 
however, was done away with, with the advent of loading spools, drums 
and loading donkeys. 


The size of these small donkeys which were the direct geared type. 
ranged from about 5x7 cylinders and up, and a considerable improve- 
ment took place in this type of machine, particularly as large road don- 
keys which are still in use today. This type of machine, however, for 
yarding logs was not built in such large sizes, as it was too large to 
move from one setting to another, and that was probably one of the 
reasons which prevented development of the direct geared yarder 
along the lines of the present design. 


There were several strong disadvantages to this type of machine 
for yarding logs as they were then built, and one of the greatest dis- 
advantages was that they did not pull enough according to their size 
and weight. Also, in order to get the maximum line pull within the 
limit of the engine power and gear ratio, it was necessary to have very 
small drum diameters, which resulted in excessive line wear. Line 
speed in those days was not much of a factor. 


The advent of the compound geared yarder overcame many of 
these disadvantages and was no doubt a big step forward in donkey 
engine design. A 914x10 compound yarder had a line pull of some- 
where between that of a 10x12 and 11x13 direct geared machine. The 
reduction in the speed on the main drum was no- drawback in those 
days of ground yarding and eliminated a large amount of blocking of 
logs which was necessary with the old direct geared type. The haul- 
back speed, however, was somewhat increased over the old straight 
geared type as the pinion on the crank shaft which drove the haul- 
back drum direct was permitted to be much larges. I assume that 
most of you are familiar with the more or less standard type of com- 
pound gearing referred to, which also permitted a larger diameter of 
the main drum barrel, easing the war on the line. This large drum 
barrel also permitted sufficient line capacity with narrow drum for 
yarding. 

The narrow drum was probably next in importance to the in- 
creased line pull, permitting fairleaders to be placed on the donkey sled, 
which was an important factor in ground logging and in moving. This 
type of machine has been improved greatly from time to time more or 
less in the matter of details, and there are probably more of them in use 
today than any other kind of machine. 


The development of the highlead and the many other overhead 
systems has brought out within the lact few years very many different 
kinds of designs. More speed was needed and not so much power 
and the desire was evident on the part of some for more simplicity in 
construction, with the result that the direct geared type of machine has 
come back strong, greatly improved. The single speed direct geared 


“Changes In Type of Donkey Pneiies 


By L. T. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
(PAPER READ BEFORE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS AT TACOMA, WASH., ON OCTOBER 27) 


yarder and the two-speed direct geared yarder are both of the tandem 
type. 

There has also been much development of the two-speed compound 
type and also of the type combining direct gearing and compound 
gearing. These machines are well thought of. 


There has been considerable improvement in the design of boilers 
with high working pressure and much larger sizes. In the past, 


boilers were never big enough to supply the necessary amount of — 


steam. I think this difficulty is now being solved. Generally speak- 
ing, the I-beam type of frame has proven more satisfactory than the 
solid frame, and I think almost all of the Coast manufacturers have 
taken to this type. 


The sizes of engines have increased from time to time with many 
improvements in the valves, valve motion, bearings, friction devices, etc. 
However, it is generally felt that the limit in size has been reached and 
some loggers are advocating somewhat smaller machinery, permitting 
the use of much lighter rigging and being easier to move, and as a gen- 
eral rule requiring a few less men. 

I have not touched on electrical machinery for the reason that it 
has been extremely well presented and discussed before sevral other 
sessions of the Logging Congress. 

I recognize that there are advantages to the two-speed compounds 
as well as advantages to the direct geared two speeds and single speeds, 
and in order to start some discussion I am going to say that I favor 
the direct geared machine with two speeds for general requirements. 


A Select Shipment a Bridge Timbers 
eit 


shipment of bridge chords 


shows a 
recently made by the Timberland Lumber Company Limited: of New West- 


The accompanying photograph 


The stock is 10 x 18, 80 ft., dressed four 


minster, to a western railway. 
sides, extra select. 


The Timberland mill specializes on long timbers and heavy industrial qi 


stock, 


Lumberman Heads Mothers’ Allowance 
Commission 


Cabinet Appoints W. P. Dutton, Prominent Western Lumberman, 
Chairman of Commission Caring for Widows with 
Families. 


William P. Dutton, of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Company, of W4in- 


nipeg, and President of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 


has been appointed chairman of the Mothers’ Allowance Commission. 
The appointment was announced by F. M. Black, provincial treasurer, 
following a meeting of the cabinet council. 


There seems to be a lot of truth in the old proverb which says 
something “about a willing horse and a heavy load,’ for Mr. Dutton 


is already holding down several appointments in various public asso-— 


ciations. 


Anyway Mr. Dutton shows the true Rotary spirit. He doesn't 


pass the buck to someone else—he is a doer as well as a thinker. 
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CYCLONE 
THE IDEAL DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 


ensures fresh air and health to the operator, a reduced fire risk 
and satisfaction and economy to the manufacturer. Let us ex- 
plain the system fully to you. 


We Specialize in 


eee JOHN K. MILLER Co. LIMITED 


BLOW PIPE WORK, ALL KINDS 


Beet Sat ORDERS Manufacturers in SHEET METAL Engineers & Contractors 
MILL SMOKESTACKS 580 Sixth Avenue West VANCOUVER, B.C. 


EXHAUST HEADS 


ane 


SPECIAL 


CROSS-CUT SAW FILES 


When you use this special saw file you will find the satisfaction and economy for which you 
have sought. 


The Simonds Cross-Cut Saw File will give you 16 per cent. more wear on cross-cut saw work 
than can be obtained by using regular tapered mill files. 


It is also most efficient for sharpening Circular Saws. 
You can get this file in 6, 7, 8 and 10-inch lengths. . 


Order from our nearest branch or secure them from your Hardware or Supply Dealer. 


SIMIONDS CANADA SAW CO., LIMITED 
“The Saw Makers” 
ST. JOHN, N. B. MONTREAL, QUE. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


THE 


Shimer |2 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 
Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - : ° - - ONTARIO 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Graffinberger 


Bronze Valves 


“wear IN, not out” 


We cut off the origin- 
al valve and attached 


the GRAFFINBERG- 
ER with cushioning 
plate. We can do this 


with any cylinder. 


This cutaway control 
valve shows manner 
of construction. 


Double action valve 
for cylinder taking 
power from both ends. 
For skid lifts, nig- 
gers, kickers, power 
bolters. 

Sizes % to 24%” 


GRAFFINBERGER Air and Steam Valves get away from three-way plug and 
sleeve type valves, and stop wasting of air and steam, for the Graffinberger 


is tight, operates without friction, self-closing and _self-exhausting. 
Graffinberger Valves on their trimmers. 


and Western Lumber Co. uses 42 


Hammond Cedar Co., Port Hammond, are users. 
Many testimonial letters on file. 


installed 112 of our valves. 


FREE OFFER 


and send the Valve on approval. 


(Eastern 


Coos Bay Lumber Co. recently 


Send us a spare cylinder and we will attach one of our 
Graffinberger Trimmer Valves, free of charge for the work 
It will be returned promptly. 


This will 


allow you to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “Ww” 


GRAFFINBERGER AIR VALVE CO. Inc. 


330 East Morrison St., Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 
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SMART-TURNER PUMPS 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND REQUIRE THE 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. 


STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 
VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


CUT GEARS 


The Smart-Turner Machine Company 


Limited 


Hamilton 
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an CrORY CLIMAX 
— LOCOMOTIVES 
CLIMAX on the 


S2UOIUONTUIIIUUUOAETEAT TT 


Pacific Coast = 
GEAR Sitti ttt ttt nt. 


GREASE 1—55-ton to Deep River Logging Co., Deep River, Wash. 1—-70-ton to Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 


1—60-ton to Holmes Eureka Lbr. Co., Eureka, Calif. 1—70-ton to White Star Lumber Co., Whites, Wash. 
1—60-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—70-ton to Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 
IS THE BEST AND 1—60-ton to Holmes Eureka Lbr. Co., Eureka, Calif. 1—80-ton to Webb Logging & Lbr. Co., Duckabush, Wash. 
CHEAPEST 1—70-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—80-ton to Samish Bay Logging Co., Blanchard, Wash. 
T it and Know for 1—70-ton to P. S. Saw Mills & Shingle Co., Concrete, Wash. 1—80-ton to Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
= Y self 1—70-ton to McCoy Loggie Timber Co., Deming, Wash. 1—-80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
be 1—70-ton to Snow Creek Logging Co., Blyn, Wash. 1—-80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
Ask for Sample 1—70-ton to Preston Mill Co., Preston, Wash. 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Montesano, Wash. 
FREE 1—70-ton to Victora Lumber & Mfg. Co., Chemainus, B.C. 1—80-ton to Chinn Timber Co., Maple Falls, Wash. 
1—70-ton to Rat Portage Lbr. Co., Vancouver, B.C. 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Melbourne, Wash. 
1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern Ry., Auberry, Cal. 1—80@-ton to A. F. Coats Logging Co., Tillamook, Ore. 
We are Pacific Coast 1—70-ton to Humbird Lbr. Co., Sand Point, Idaho. 1—80-ton to Discovery Bay Loggng Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Agents for the 1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Hastern R. R., Auberry, Calif. 1—80-ton to The Whitney Company, Portland, Ore. 
1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern R. R., Auberry, Calif. 1—85-ton to Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash 
LOCO 1—85-ton to Parker Bell Lumber Co., Pilchuck, Wash. 
ELECTRIC ee, PATTI che tive co SNS Tate SE Pee oo 2 PT PRITUEESL a ae STG EN PT ee a a co, 
HEADLIGHT JUST SOLD AN 80-TON TO NICOLA PINE MILLS, LTD., MERRITT, B. C. 


and 


OKADEE CLIMAX LOCOMOTIVE CoO. 
BLOW-OFF VALVES PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF CLIMAX MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 

MIDVALE 623 Western Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. Phone Elliott 4876 D. M. MILLER, Manager 

TOOL STEEL Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. F. B. Mallory Company, Portland, Ore. 


BE. S. Sullivan Co., Can Francisco, Calif. 


Open 
Hearth 
and 
Nickel 
Steel 


Being made of 93 per cent OPEN HEARTH AND NICKEL 
Only STEEL, CASTINGS, with only 6 per cent. grey iron, Washington 
Saar SRE: Engines are practically unbr eakable, so that repairs from break- 
id age are almost unheard of when they are used. 


Iron 
All of our castings are made in our own foundry, so that we 
are sure of the soundness and carbon content of every piece 
It is this quality and care that makes Washington Engines give 
I per cent. such satisfaction. 
Babbitt i - : 
and Send for our catalogues listing the various types of logging 
Bronze equipment we manufacture. 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Agents VANCOUVER MACHINERY DEPOT, LTD. Vancouver, B. C. 


WASHING TON 


ENGINES 


Second Hand 
Machinery & 
Equipment 
Wanted & 
For Sale 


Mr. Logger 


FOR GENUINE SATISFAC- 
TION WEAR 


WATSON’S 
GLOVES 


“Built for Wear” 


Vancouver 


125 Dufferin St. 


Peter Hae, Kale Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 
Blades 
Send for Price 
List 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


BELTING FOR SALE 


re quantity of Second- 
and Leather Belting in 


We have a larg 
Hand Rubber 


ill sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 

width, which we can sell at interest- 

ing prices. Send us your requirements. 
N, SMITH 

138 York St. Toronto, Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE-TIES = 2a: 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., 
Office and Works: 


Ltd. 


Hamilton, Canada 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than 


“Employment Wanted” or 


“Employees Wanted” 


will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 


lines make one inch). 


$2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. 


When 


four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 


count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 


Advertisements of ‘“‘Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 


cent a word, net. 


mum charge 25 cents. 


Cash must accompany order. 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. 


If Western Lumberman box 
Mini- 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 


cents a word, net. 


Cash must accompany the order. 


Minimum charge 50 cents. 


Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 


insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


THE SALESMAN 


The salesman is a necessary fac- 
tor in every successful business. 
E- pecially is this true of the sales- 
man who goes out, from his head- 
quarters to call on the public. 

You may not think so at once, 
but if you stop to consider the 
salesman’s place in our domestic 
economy, it may give you another 
thought. 

In large measure, the prosper- 
ity of the country depends upon 
the men who sell goods. 

Many a factory or business 
house would come to a standstill 
if it did not send representatives 
into the field to tell the public the 
merits of its merchandise. The 
salesman is the pioneer of business, 
the missionary of trade, the ad- 
vance agent of prosperity. When 
he calls on you give him a minute 
or two, that he may tell his story. 
What he has to say may prove to 
be of great value. You have all to 
gain and nothing to losi by listen- 
ing to him for a moment. 

The salesman’s life is 
easy one. He is seeking to make 
his living. Wife and children are 
dependent upon him. He is en- 
gaged in an honest and honorable 


not an 


calling. 
Don’t give him the cold shoul- 
der. He is the door-opener for 


trade, Ele, can help) yours leet 


him show you how. 
If he succeeds, you profit. If 


he fails, you lose nothing. 

Many a man who began with 
selling has become the master of 
a big business. Selling taught 
him the gift of merchandising 
successfully. Welcome him, who 
may teach you things you ought to 
know. 

It is a free education for you. 
He pays for it—Leslie’s Weekly. 


LOGGING RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—50 ton Lima Geared Locomotive, 
standard gauge. 

24 Russell Log Cars standard gauge. 

1 Marion Log Loader. 

900 tons of 52 and 56 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


100 tons of 16 and 20 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 


Available for prompt shipment. 


John J. Gartshore, 


Toronto 


58 Front St. West, 


Ryan, McIntosh 
Timber Co., Ltd. 


TIMBER BROKERS, CRUISERS, 
SURVEYORS AND VALUATORS. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


701-704 Belmont House 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


R. W. Hibberson, F.E. 
McC. P. Blair, C.E. 


W. B. Ryan 
W. L. McIntosh 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 
& SALVAGE CO., LTD. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 
All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rope, and Belting. 


Overhauled in our 


Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


AIR AND STORAGE 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 

1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 
Pump, 

1—pair Twins, Watrous, 13x14. 

1—pair Twins, Watrous, 16x18. 

1—30-inch Egan Circular Re-saw. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


TANKS, ALL SIZES 


1—Power Feed McGregor & Gourlay 
Rip Saw 

1—6x24 Pony Planer. 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 


1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 


Bolter, 

1—Log Haul, 

1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 
Shears. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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3 Positions 
Wanted 
Help Wanted 


Business 
Chances 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 


920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 
Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 
Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 
311 Cordova St. W. | 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


Write us for particulars 
and prices 


Superior Mfg. Co. 
Limited ry 
93 Church St. Toronto | 


DR. BELL’S 

Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25c for Mailing Package, ete. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


ee te ym ned. toes 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B.C. 
Stimson Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 | 
hours), and others. 


Seas yeitedy! 
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Sawmill Machinery 


IRON WORKING TOOLS 


- 41—36x36x10 Foot Niles Double Head 

: Planer 

1—30x24x18 Cincinnati, Back-geared 
Shaper. 

1--53x47 Radial Drill Press 

j1—48-inch Mueller Radial Drill Press 

j—22-inch Bickford Sliding Head, back 
geared Drill Press 

1—28-inch Barnes Back Geared Drill 
Press 

1—20-inch Champion Power Driven, 
Hand Feed Floor Type Drill Press 


aay 


and Power Post Drill Presses 
1—Imperial Electric Hand Drill 
1—11,000-lb. Pittsburg Steam Hammer 
1—No. 1 Cincinnati Milling Machine 
1—Double Head Shaper 
1—13 ineh x 8 ft. South Bend Engine 
_ Lathe, New 
1--14-inch x 6 ft. Walcott Engine Lathe, 
with quick change gears, two speed 
back gear, New 
SHINGLE MILL EQUIPMENT 


1—Sumner Gold Medal Upright Shingle 
} Machine 
< 4—Standard Sumner Upright Shingle 
Machines 
1—Heavy Belted Friction Drag Saw 
| 2—Steam Drag Saws 
; 50—6 ft. 6 in. Roller Bearing Dry Kiln 
Trucks 
5600 ft. l-inch Black Pipe 


= SAW MILL MACHINERY 
_ 2—Wright Patent Sumner Power Set 


‘ Works 

1—New Dixie C Portable Saw Mill, 
14 with Top Saw Rig 
— 2-—-New Dixie F Portable Saw Mills 
i 2—New Dixie G Portable Saw Mills 
| 1—Set 4 54-in. Clark Brothers Rack & 
iz Pinion Head Blocks 
| 1—set 3 48-in. Rack & Pinion Head 
} Blocks, with carriage 


\ FUEL HOGS 
i 1—48-in. Diamond Iron Works, left hand 
= hog 

1—12-in. Mitts & Merrell, right hand 
I hog 

1—Mitts & Merrill, Hog with 6x7 open- 
: ing 


x 1—Mitts & Merrill Fuel Hog, with. bat- 
| 2. tery of 11 18-inch Inserted Tooth 
oe Saws 
ne PLANERS 
| 1—16x30 Stetson & Ross Ready Sizer 
: 1—16x27 Endless Bed, Single Surfacer 
1—18x24 Hermance, two side planer & 
matcher 
1— 6x26 Hall & Brown Double Surfacer 
_ +j—6x24 Deloach three-side Planer 
b 1—6x15 No. 10 American Hoyt four- 
’ side planer 
E 1—14x24 No. 14 Berlin four-side 
Planer 
1—6x30 Buss Single Surfacer, with 
sectional rolls 
1—6x30 Berlin No. 95 Four-Side Planer 
1— 6x24 Crescent Single Surfacer 


r 


NIGGERS 
-) 1—12x14x6 New Hill Curtis Steam 
} Nigger 
1—10x12x6 New Hill Curtis Steam 
“Nigger 


ENGINES—HORIZONTAL 


1— 20x24 Erie Ball Center Crank, Auto- 
matic Steam Engine 

1—21x20 Ridgeway, Left Hand Horizon- 
tal Automatic Steam Engine 

1—10x10 Lycoming Center Crank, Auto- 
matic Steam Engine 

2—71%4x8 No. 4 Jewel Automatic Steam 
Engines 

1—5x7% No. 2 Jewel Automatic Steam 

4 Engine ; 

_1—Pair 14x16 Brownell Twin Engines 

1—Pair 14x16 Brownell Twin Engines 

 1— 14x16 Chandler & Taylor, Side Crank, 

F Self Contained Steam Engine 
1—14x16 Vim Center Crank Steam En- 
‘ gine 
1— 12x14 Left Hand Side Crank Steam 

| Engine 

| ENGINES—UPRIGHT 

F 1—8%x10 Automatic Steam Engine, 

Center Crank 

1) 1—8x8 Nagel Steam Engine, Center 

. Crank 

1—7x7 Climax Steam Engine, Center 


Crank 

Pe 2—6x7% Sterling Steam Engines, Cen- 

. \ ter Crank 

i MISCELLANEOUS 

eee ee! lb. Imperial Air Hoists 
1—644,x8 Lidgerwood D.D. D.C. Steam 

f Hoist 

i 1—914x11 Willamette D. D. D. C. Donkey 

| 1--10x12 Washington D.D.D.C. Roader 

1—22 h.p. Witte Hopper Cooled Gas En- 

gine 


be 


# Seattle Wash. 


Shop and Yards 
207 Horton St. 
Office & Salesroom 
‘1735 1st Ave. S. 


8—Champion No. 203 Combination Hand 
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USES OF SYCAMORE 


More than 50 per cent. of the 
sycamore cut in the United States 
is made into boxes and crates, 
says a recent bulletin of the For- 
est Service. In 1918, the esti- 
mated cut of sycamore was 30,- 
000,000 feet. Arkansas cut 6,437,- 
000 feet ; Indiana, 3,457,000; Ten- 
nessee, 3,162,000, and Muissouri, 
Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana each cut 
more than a million feet. 


After boxes and crates, slack 
cooperage takes about 20 per cent. 
of the sycamore cut and furniture 
and fixtures more than 10 per cent. 
Much of the sycamore manufac- 
tured into furniture goes into 
common varieties, as kitchen cabi- 
nets, chairs, etc., and into the in- 
terior and hidden parts of more 
expensive furniture, especially 
drawer sides, backs and bottoms, 
shelves, linings and more material 
for veneers. Its moderate price is 
its chief advantage in such uses. 


More than 30,000 feet of syca- 
more is used in making musical 
instruments. It is employed largely 
for the interior parts and braces of 
pianos and organs because of its 
fair degree of strength and moder- 
ate cost. It is also used for agri- 
cultural implements, carpet sweep- 
ers, trunks, sewing machines and 
wooden novelties. 


One of its greatest advantages 
for boxes and crates is its non- 
contaminating qualities as well as 
its moderate strength and attrac- 
tive appearance. Tobacco boxes 
and fruit and vegetable baskets 
and boxes are often made of syca- 
more and it is considered the best 
wood available for berry boxes as 
it will bend successfully without 
breaking when made into square 
or octagonal shaped boxes. 


The sycamore occupies flood 
lands and areas along streams not 
suitable for cultivation. For this 
reason it is especially valuable to 
the agriculturist as it keeps his 
lands from washing. Its growth 
should be especially encouraged 
in such situations. 


Lumberman 


If you want to sell your business. 


If vou want to sell some equip- 
ment. 


If vou want a partner. 
If you want an employee. 
If vou want to buy a business. 


If you want to buy some equip- 
ment. 


If vou want to make a trade of 
any kind. 


If vou want some second-hand 
equipment. 


If you want a job—or position. 


| 
eee — — — — — —————— eee 


Use a Classified Advertise- 
ment in Western 


If You Don’t Ask You Will Never Know 


There is more real knowledge to be gained by swapping 
ideas than in any other way, for thereby practical experience 
is brought into play, while time-wasting theories are set in the 
background. 


A lumber dealer may read books by the score and get the 
germ of a good idea from each, but it would take a great 
amount of time and effort to go through those different books 
to sort out the useful information from the ‘padding’ and 
apply it to his own business. 


Life moves too quickly these days to hunt around for what 
we need. The easier we can find answers to our perplexities 
so much the quicker can we change our methods to conform 
to the changing times. 


Retail lumber dealers have many problems—never more so 
than just at present. Let us form a forum for the purpose 
of exchanging ideas so that the combined experiences of the 
many will be at the disposal of all. 


Here is a question which is uppermost in the mind of every 
lumber dealer at the present time: 


“When there is little business in sight—as at present 
—should a dealer advertise heavier or should he cut it 
out for a more opportune time, thereby losing the effect 
of his publicity in the past?” 


We all have ideas on this subject. I have mine, and you 
have your’s. Let’s match ideas and see what the majority | 
have to say upon a subject which we know is one which we 
are all thinking of more or less. 


Take a few moments to tell us your views. 


Address: RETAIL EDITOR, WESTERN LUMBER- 
MAN, 302 TRAVELLERS BUILDING, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


The Newspaper Man 


A preacher at the close of one of his sermons said: “Let all in the 
house. who are paying their debts stand up.” Presently every man, 
woman and child with one exception rose to their feet. 

The preacher seated them and said: “Now every man not paying his 
debts stand up.” The exception, a careworn, hungry-looking individual, 
clothed in his last summer’s suit, assumed a perpendicular position. 

“How is it, my friend,” asked the minister, “you are the only man 
not able to meet his obligations?” 

“T run a newspaper,’ he answered, “and the brethren here who 
stood up are my subscribers, and—” 


“Let us pray,” exclaimed the minister. 


MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


ARE YOU A READER OF 


THE WESTERN LUMBERMAN? 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES APPEAR EACH 
MONTH IN THESE COLUMNS ON MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 A YEAR 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


AW 
ATISFACTION 


For real honest saw service you will find the Aetna 
supreme. Whether it be an Inserted Tooth Head 
Saw, a Shingle Saw, a Knee Bolter Saw, an Inserted 
Tooth Cut-off Saw, or the repairing of a Saw, the 
same uniform quality and high standard of work- 
manship prevails. 


Aetna Perfection Brand Saws are as near “Perfec- 
tion” as the finest of Jessop Steel and honest, 
skilled workmanship can make them. The proof of 
this statement is found in the ever increasing 
popularity of the Aetna with the men who use them 
and the new and repeat orders we are receiving. 


Made in B. C. for B. C. mills by B. C. workmen. 


AETNA SAW WORKS, Ltd. 


GRANVILLE ISLAND JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager VANCOUVER, B. C. 


+ 
AS Consider These! 
NOISELESS No Fire Risk! 
No Fuel Transport! 
AN? No Water Supply! 
EASY Smaller Crew! 
OF CONTROL Real Economy! 
Ample Power! 
a Travels Anywhere! 
A STREETCAR Etc., Etc. 
re 


You incur neither expense nor obligation to let us give you fullest information. 


It will pay you to investigate this Remarkable Shovel 


VANCOUVER MACHINERY DEPOT, LIMITED 


1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion Ohio. 
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EXPERIENCE 


has perfected the Disston Chisel Tooth Circular Saw 


The experience of more than eighty years of the most famous saw-making or- 
ganization in the world is responsible for the perfection of the Disston Chisel Tooth 
Circular Saw. 


In addition to this extensive general saw-making experience there are skilled 
circular-saw experts in the Disston organization whose personal experience alone is 
broader than that of any other saw makers in the industry. 

Disston Chisel Tooth Circular-Saws stand up to their work in all seasons, on al! 
woods—hard, soft or frozen. Made from the 
famous Disston-made steel with specially de- 
signed teeth they turn out the best sawed 
lumber with the least horse-power. 


Tell us the definite problems of your plant— 
the experience of our saw experts is at your 
service. 


Disston No. 6. Chisel Tooth 


Henry Disston s Sons. Lia =... 


“heavy duty” saw for 


Disston No. 7 Chisel Tooth Saw. 
Adapted for all general sawing. 
Gauge and widths of teeth to suit 
various kinds of lumber. _ Illustra- 
tion is not actual size. 


mills of ample power and 
large capacity. Will carry 
heaviest feed. Adapted for 
gang edgers, bolters and rift 
saws. Illustration is not ac- 
tual size. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Branch: Vancouver, B. C. 
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We specialize in printing 


for the Lumber and 
Shingle Trades. 


SEYMOUR 


ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 
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Our representative will gladly call at any time to 
give you samples and prices on any or all of your 


printing work. 


COMPANY ™ 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CO. 


426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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THE PLACE FOR LOGGING 
ENGINE, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND POWER SHOVEL 
REPAIRS 


WE CARRY A_ LARGE 
STOCK OF NEW AND 
SECONDHAND 
MACHINERY 


[esses =e 


Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. 


1155 SIXTH AVENUE WEST, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


HALL GAS DONKEY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


$1,900.00 F.0.B. Works 


Terms—Half Cash, balance three and six months at 8 
per cent. 


Cash Price, $1,700.00 F.0.B. Works 


These Prices include Sales Tax. 


Our Donkeys have made good with Twenty-five B. C. Operators who can testify to their efficiency and economy. 


SIMS MARTIN COMPANY. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
Phone Douglas 2742 1221-1225 Alberni St. Vancouver, B. C. 
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4 Cut out the Coupon---Fill it in 
|} and send it Back to us---we 
| will send you our illustrated folder 


which explains every detail of the 


TUGAWAY 


Gasoline Logging Locomotive 


Find out about this 
Powerful and economical 
Logging Locomotive 


as Ee eee 
w.L.” 
fi Please send me your illustrated 
_ SEND folder on “Tugaway” gasoline log- 
ging locomotives manufactured by 
| } you. 
1 TH E INGUANS) cess step sce cccneeedbcceenecceececeBenreeeoneoie ees 


COUPON 


| 66 Tenth St., New Westminster, B.C. 


‘. SEE EE TE i 
. 
F 
|CORDAGE 
} 
if 
Pe Made in B.C. 
- WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
| LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
a OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 
1 Let us quote you on 
| Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
F Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 
P| 
| | CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 
{ LIMITED 
5 New Westminster, B.C. 
; Selling Agents 
, J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
| Metropolitan Bldg. Vancouver, B.C. 


I 
I 
| PANT: CSS ee eee eres eee Men ee ee ea oe a | 
[ 


Westminster Iron Works 
Limited | 
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PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP 


We are specialists in building locomotives. 
We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of 
- repair parts for locomotives and tenders. 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. 


DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


FOR CUTTING LOGS IN THE MILL POND 
FOR CUTTING LOGS ON THE LOG DECK 
FOR FELLING TREES IN THE FORESTS 


USE OUR 


Patented Chain Saws 


Com. 


CANADIAN ALLIS-CHALMERS, LIMITED 


LOGGING MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 


Head Office 


212 King Street W. Toronto, Ont. 


| 
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GOODHUE’S 
LEATHER | «¢ 


6 E LTi N ec They’ve Nicknamed It 


“The Spider ” 


Because of their agility and quickness and the 
thoroughness with which they do their work, Ross 
Carriers have been nicknamed “the spider” by the 
men who use them. 


GOODHUE Extra Quality Leather Belting. pounce upon a pile of lumber and run away with it 
GOODHUE Acme Waterproof Leather Belting. 


; ire ndlj 
GILT EDGEAROUND Dane has revolutionized lumber handling at mills, yards 


and docks. Five speeds forward and four back- 
ward, in the electric model, give a flexibility which 


Round LEATHER BELTING enables operators to economize on time. 


Made both in the electric and gasoline models, Ross 
Carriers are now adapted to use any where lumber 
is to be handled in quantities. 


If your plant has a capacity of 50,000 feet or more 
daily a Ross Carrier will save you money. Write _ 
for our proof—no obligation will be incurred. 


ROUND LEATHER BELTING on spools made from choicest 
Centre stock, firm and solid, thoroughly stretched, well. rounded, 
full size. 


GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC 


Stock sizes 44-in., 5/16-in., 3g-in. and %-in. Distributors: 


Put up on spools containing 100 to 500 feet. 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
69 Columbia St. Seattle, U.S.A. 


Fleck Bros. Ltd, | |-222ca007 oe 


Please send full details about Ross Carriers. 


We are especially interested in: 


Mill, Mine and Marine Supplies (Me7 Secateane 


GOODHUE Special Planer Belting. The way one of these powerful machines can 
Sole B. C. Agents 


( ) Electric. 


110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 
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PEDLAR'S 
“PERFECT” LATH 


EXPANDED METAL 


HE use of Metal Lath is a real economy. It re- 

quires less labor to put on and less plaster to 

i e bond between the metal mesh and 

the plaster is permanent. It makes a wall that is an 

effective fire-stop—a wall that will not crack and that 

is vermin-proof. Architects working on the better class 

of buildings are more and more anxious to specify Metal 
Lath for all plastered walls. 


“% 


XY 
v4 


We also manufacture Steelcrete, Metal Floor Tile, Metal 
Roofing and Siding, Rib Fabric, Metal Culverts, ete. 


\ 


( 
x 


5 


Write for Lath Booklet ‘‘W. L.”’ 


The PEDLAR PEOPLE Gaied 


80 Lombard St., Winnipeg, Man. 
i Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 
, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


ON VANCOUVER 
at 


\ 


i 


EDMONT 
608 Tegler Bldg. 318 Homer St. 


EVERYTHING IN SHEET 


METAL: 


X 


SUPPLIES MADE IN B.C. 
We Build 
Logging Engines Logging Cars 


| WE SPECIALISE IN REPAIRING 
| ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY 


| Locomotives 


Engines’ Boilers 


USE V.E.W. STEEL CASTINGS 


If they are not V. E. W. Castings they are not B. C. Product, as we are the 
only plant in B. C. producing Steel Castings. Mild, Chrome, Nickel, 
Carbon, Manganese or any Special Steel Castings Made to Order. 


Vancouver Engineering Works, Limited 


519 6th AVE. WEST Phone Fairmont 240 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
| 5 ; 
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Branches: 
Toronto; ‘Ont... ee 194 West King St. 
St: John, N. dBi 8 ee eee 90 Germain St. 
Calgatys Alta. oer ae ee Gorman’s Limited 
Edmonton, Alta. ..... 2S eSe ee eS Gorman’s Limited 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Gorman’s Ltd. 20222 eee eee 1158 Homer St. 


“Shay” Geared Locomotives 


The ‘“Shay’’ Locomotive has for “THEY DELIVER THE GOODS” 


years been rendering maximum Ser- 
vice to British Columbia logging oper- 
ators. They have found its lines of 
sturdy construction insure all year 
round efficiency. 


Mea 


Tt $ 45% - Seyi ogee be Se a: 


ed teens 
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YOUR NEXT LOCOMOTIVE—“SHAY” 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 


HOFIUS-FERRIS EQUIPMENT CO. W STEWART BROS. CO. 
Spokane, Wash. Seattle, ash. Sine Portland, Ore. 


Representatives for Western British Columbia 


Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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CRANE 
OIL SEPARATORS 


Have large areas and ample baffle 
surfaces, affording the highest 
degree of efficiency with the sligh- 
test loss in pressure. 


Be sure that your oil separator is properly drained! 


Tilustration shows 


Herieedtal Type, which Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment 


is made in all sizes. and Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 

Branches and Warehouses?! R AN FE CRAN E-BENNETT 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, C CaRRIFED 
i HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG 
pera! Type, oe REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER. LIMITED Head Office and Warehouse: 
illustrated, in sizes 1144 HEAD OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Wore eiclosi pOemer ae: 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 

to 12-inch inclusive. ST.JOHN.NB, QUEBEC SHERBROOKE MONTREAL Sales Offices: 

EDMONTON, VICTORIA, Works BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 1280 ST. PATRICK ST. GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, 
MONTREAL 


BELTING OF QUALITY 
Leviathan and Anaconda 


Made in Canada 


Write us for Prices of Belting, Fasteners and any Problems where a 
good reliable Belt is required. 


GUARANTEE. Our Belts are guaranteed until they earn in actual 
service their full cost as compared with the service of any other belt of 
any kind under the same or similar conditions, barring accidents. 


Main Belting Company of Canada Ltd. 


W. W. HICKS GORMANS LTD. 422 St. James St. 32 Front St. W. 
Winnipeg Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver Montreal Toronto 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 


BH vERY modern facility is employed 
by our skilled chain makers to 
produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


‘To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying 
or power transmission. That is why many 
experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
Chains. 


And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
drive—every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 
for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 
Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TOLrontol 22-2.) -2:8 ee ee Wellington and Peter Streets. 
DLONELOA] (|. 2252 cece nnn cleo ee ene a eae ea seer he eee 10 Gauvin Lane 
Vancouver, B. C........A. BR. Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. 
,Wancouver, B.. Geii22s-22-- seen eeenee Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd. f 
hepzediesy Gink-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seattle). ..2....225 casas Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 Ist Avenue South 
San Francisco. <.<-:c200.2:cssccses-e-sasceseacees Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 
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“Gorilla” 
Ropes Logaias 
are ag Sees. Supply House 


The 


and aa ag ~=—S— British 
Strong ee ~=6Columbia 


SAS 
STRENGTH 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 


VANCOUVER . CANADA 
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J.C. McLarenBeltingCo. 


. Limited 


Manufacturers 
of 


Reliable 
Belting 


QUALITY 
Never Varies 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on . 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Head Office’ Beaqumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Piease note the initials of this Company 


Sylvester Hand Car Engines 


will change your Hand Cars into Motor Cars 


JUST THE THING FOR TRANSPORTING MEN AND 
DOING LIGHT HAULING. 


A Logging Camp is not Complete BACKED BY YEARS OF SUC- 
without One or More CESSFUL RAILWAY SERVICE 


The old hand car 
is slow, expensive 
to operate and en- 
tirely out of date. 
Sylvester eduip- 
ped cars will pay 
for themselves in 
a Short time. Use 
them to transport 
your men and do 
your light hauling. 
You will be sur- 
prised at the 
amount of work 
they will do. 


We manufacture 


Hand Car Engines—Motor Cars Built for Engine Drive— 
Section Hand Cars—Push Cars or Trailers—Gasoline and 
Oil Pumping Engines. ; 


Write for our Prices and Catalogue 


SYLVESTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LIMITED 


LINDSAY, ONTARIO 
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DEPENDABLE 


POWER 
EQUIPMENT 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 
inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


G, & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


WE BUILD 


Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


LIMITED 


GALT - ONT. - CANADA 


Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
B. C. Agents :—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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4 Established 1841 The Mercantile Agency 250 Branches 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway - - New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: = 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA * 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton Lethbridge : 
SASKATCHEWAN 1a 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon A 
EASTERN OFFICES 


Winnipeg, Man. Fort William, Ont. Halifax London Ottawa 
St. John Hamilton Montreal Quebec Toronto * 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mer. 
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GENUINE 


HOE CIRCULAR SAWS 


MOST 


EVENLY TEMPERED 
ACCURATELY BALANCED 
PERFECTLY FINISHED 


OBTAINABLE 


Made from Special High Grade Steel by America’s Oldest Saw Manufacturers 
INSIST ON THE GENUINE HOE—THEY WEAR LONGER 


Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 


R. HOE & CO., NEW YORK | 


SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


—___. |. DHE Ney Lao ee. 


Air Space " 
Self Cleanin ee, 
ied geet ate Gable Top Grate Bar B 


Clean Fire. 


Produces Hot, 
Grate Area. 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada Vancouver, B.C. 
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Supplies 


73 


The CLARKE and STUART Company, Limited 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 


Established 1904 e ° ° 
a Box Printing and Stencil 


Inks and Rollers 
INKS IN ALL COLORS 


AND PERMANENT 


ROLLERS 


“Hercules” Brand 


of] 
WOT 


Dimond Special 


STEEL 


FOR are Unequalled 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


Beene Camps 
and Saw Mills 
THE 


Columbia Printing lak 
and Roller Company 


Manufacturers 


We can furnish testimonials from leading 
lumber firms who have adopted the use of 


our steel exclusively. 


Neumeyer & Dimond 


NEW YORK 1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 


82 Beaver Street 


Pink’s Lumbering Tools 


The Standard Tools 


Agents for Brazel Patent Snow Plow. Manufactured by Bateman-Wilkinson Co. Ltd., Toronto. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Sold throughout the Dominion by all Wholesale and Retail Hardware Merchants. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO STOCK YOUR 
LUMBER CAMPS WITH JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS VETERINARY REMEDIES 

Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1, pints. 

IEYST ON KOVACY ale eeeeeee tea See Se en oe el $10.00 

Johnson’s Horse Cone Remedy, pints, 


(C4ROCOSES) i) DEN OOZs a5c2s-sccvensecsscneecsnssbacee 09 
Johnson’s Veterinary Sealine Ointment 

(Gall Cure) 

4-oz tins; per 02. Se cteseree act sc cd ipcs Senn asaese 4.00 

2-1b. tins; WON GOL melee oe eek scrnen ate ceeoaeteen 24.00 
Johnson’s Concentrated Condition 

IPOWGers {Der sGOZs, 2. 2ncn--cstnasg eee scensticaecove 00 
“Kreoline” Disinfectant and Antiseptic 

YAN WS) FUSS OY) sole 12 Cee © | 4 Tene eas ee 
Johnson’s Antiseptic Dusting Powder— 

DOs A OZ gi sae coe teasewcoerndee ne eecectea eet taksadacsecasecsue 8.00 
Johnson’s Bapeine Balls; per doz. ........ 4.00 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


A. H. JOHNSON wholesale Druggist 
COLLINGWOOD - - 


ONTARIO 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 


Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 


W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 
564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


Finest Quality 
Split Maple 
Cant Hook and 
Peavey Handles 


Carload or dozen 


=_—— 


Boom Chains 
ae Pike Poles 

Skidding Tongues 

Boat Winches, ete. 


Thos. Pink Co., Limited 


Pembroke, Ont. 
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These Mills are complete 
in every respect. All ad- 
justments can be easily. 
quickly and_ positively 


made. 


Steam Cylinder to oper- 
ate upper guide, with ad- 
justable valve action, 
Dake Engine for handl- 
ing upper wheel, most 
conveniently adjustable, 
Saw Guides that swing on 
the centre line of the saw. 


Quick opening Lower 
Guide, Non-Breakable 
Upper Guide, sensitive, 
floating tension. 


The Mill that is Complete in 
Every Detail--Ask for Bulletin 
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The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Orillia Se 


Gormans, Limited 
Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
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Why 255 Waterous Band Mills 
Have Been Purchased 


No. 1 
BED 


The sturdy, carefully planned construction of the bed of the “New Model’ Mill is 
typical of every part that goes to make the complete machine. For that reason we have 
illustrated it here in a separate cut. Notethe depth and thickness of the casting, the 
strength of the internal ribbing, and the extreme width of the bearing surfaces which 
rest on the foundation. 


The Bed extends completely about the mill and carries all parts self-contained 
upon it. Its ample size spreads the weight of the mill over a large area. This, and 
the care exercised in the proper distribution of metal within it, are the secrets of the 
rigidity and stability which distinguish the machine. 


The Bed is symmetrical in design, as are all parts of the mill, thus permitting the 
change from right to left and vice versa with little trouble or expense. 


Firmly bolted to the bottom of the bed are the hangers which carry the lower 
mandrel bearings. Both are of open box section, a specially sturdy form of construc- 
tion that has the particular advantage that it permits the cross timber supporting the 
bed at the back of the mill to be inserted through it. This overcomes the necessity of 
cutting the foundation timbers, and allows the use of solid framing beneath the whole 
bed. The bearings themselves are of the ball and socket type and adjust readily, verti- 
cally and horizontally. A heavy yoke holds the cap in place and at the same time pro- 
vides a positive take-up for wear. The Bearing surfaces are long, carefully babbitted 
with the best bearing metal, and are well lubricated from covered oil and grease cham- 
bers of ample dimensions. The caps are also provided for water connections so they 
can be water cooled in case the tension carried on the saw is great enough to make 
this desirable. We have found these bearings exceptionally cool running, easy to 
mill-wright, and easy to keep in perfect condition. 


MOLSON’S BANK BUILDING, VANCOUVER WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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They Wear Well! 


Twin Bute Work Clothes 
WEAR. They stand the gaff 
of hard work and rough 
weather. This is because 
they are honestly made of 
the strongest, toughest cloth 
that British mills can make. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


You’ll find a Twin Bute Garment to suit you. 


Jas. Thomson & Sons, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Rooms of beauty 
and permanence, too-- 


Most every owner of a home, 
large or small, has a strong 
desire for something original— 
something different in the in- 
terior finishit:g of his rooms. 
There is nothing quite so na- 
turally artistic as the applica- 
tion of Lamatco Veneer Wall- 
board. The lustrous beauty of 
its natural grain lends itself 
admirably to any wood finish- 
ing treatment. So true is this, 
that there now are nine spe- 
cial Lamateo wood finishes 
which are the very last word 
in artistic accomplishment. 


Dealers! 


Send us a postcard 
tonight —ask for 
our literature — 
Prices and infor- 
mation about La- 
matco Veneer 
Wallboard and the 
9 Lamatco Special 
finishes— 


These finishes have been spe- 
cially formulated to attain the 
very utmost in desired effects. 


VANCOUVER SALES OFFICE 
JAMES WOOD, 314 Yorkshire Bldg. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


amatco 


J3PLY COTTONWOOD VENEER PANELS 
LAMINATED MATERIALS CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Factory: 


New Westminster - = - British Columbia 


WE STE RN LE UMise eRe AN 


THE 
POINT 


IS 


Cost Per Foot of Rope or 
COST PER 1000 FT. OF LOGS? 


TRY IT OUT WITH 


CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 
LOGGING ROPES 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) Ltd. 


GEO. S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 1456 


175 CORDOVA ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Western lumberman 


NINETEENTH YEAR | DECEMBER—VANCOUVER—1922 NUMBER TWELVE 


The Bian g Greetings 


Ge wish our many Friends 
throughout the Lumber Industry 
the Season's Greetings and Best 
CHishes for a Wrosperous 1923 


CHlalsh Construction po nk Limited 


Wancouber 


Extend to pou our Sincere Clishes for a 


Happy Christmas 
and a lg ake New Pear 


564 Dates Street, Victoria 525 Beatty Street, Vancouver 


| oo Gutta Bertha & ri & Rubber, Ld. 
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| NORWAY PINE ee WHITE PINE 


: WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER FOR 
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SHEVLIN PINE | 
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Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 


Fort Frances, Ontario 


ENGELMANN WHITE | 


Daily Capacity : 3 Superior 
100,000 Feet UNIFORM GRADES GUARANTEED | Manufacture 


SPRUCE 


LUMBER _ (Air Dried) LATH | 


Stock 10,000,000 Feet " eMaunints Lumber Stock 2,000,000 pieces 
sas Manufacturers | Sey oe 
| Specialties 
We manufacture both Eastern 3 


or 
and Western Standard up Western Pine Grades . Shelving, Drop Siding, 


to 12 inches wide and “=Ecae tc. es ee ee Flooring and Ceiling 
20 feet long. “The Spruce Supply” — Resawn Boards 


U. G. G. SAWMILLS LTD.| 


., | QUALITY HUTTON, B. C. SERVICE | 
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ATKINS 
ua SAWS 


QUALITY 
Making Saws Right 


In the Atkins plant the tempering of Sterling 
Steel Saws is not done by craftsmen who pose as 
“wizards.” 


It is done by experts who work on information 
supplied by the laboratory and the latest devices 
for making accurate physical tests. 


For this reason you will find Atkins Sterling 
Steel Saws uniformly tough, hence they will cut 
and do good work for a longer time without refit- 
ting than any other saws. 


Ask for our catalog and learn more about our 
products. 


Leading manufacturers of Saws, Saw Tools 
and Machine Knives, also Atkins-Coleman 
Feed Rollers. Use Acrolite and Ferrolite 
Wheels for your saw gumming and knife 
grinding. Increase your belt efficiency 
by using Cantol Belt Wax. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Established 1857. The Sterling Quality Saw People 


Canadian Factory Branch House 


HAMILTON, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Home Office and Factory 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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MOUNTAIN 
LUMBER 


Careful Grading 
Prompt Shipment 
Perfect Manufacture 


PINE 


We are specially well 
equipped to handle 
Mixed Car Orders 


Established 1897 


Stock Panels 


We are prepared to meet your require- 
ments for any quantity of these stock 
panels: 


QUARTERED OAK 
MAHOGANY---WALNUT 
PLAIN OAK---BIRCH & MAPLE 


In—-3 ply 4 inch and 5 ply %& inch thick. 


Sizes—72 x 24, 60 x 30, 30, 60 x 24, 60 x 20, 
60 x 18, 48 x 18, 56 x 25. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


Hay & Co. Ltd. 


Woodstock - Ontario 


V. HYDE BAKER President. 


C. BURGESS, Sec.-Treas. 


BLOEDEL, STEWART & WELCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 
1501 STANDARD BANK BUILDING 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


; OPERATIONS 
MYRTLE POINT, B. C. 
UNION BAY, B. C. 


SEATTLE OFFICE 
742 HENRY BUILDING 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 


LOGGERS OF 


CEDAR FIR HEMLOCK 


C. D. McNAB, Manager. 


Baker Lumber Company, Limited 


WALDO, 


B.C. 


PINE — LARCH 


- Lumber, Lath, Mouldings — Quality Unexcelled 
OUR SPECIALTY 


QUALITY 


High Grade Pine SERVICE 


a i} 


[i | 
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WE HAVE AND WANT YOU TO KNOW WE HAVE 


FAMOUS COWICHAN TIMBER 


FROM THE FOREST HEART OF VANCOUVER ISLAND 
FIR AND HEMLOCK LOGS—QUALITY IN EVERY FOOT 


JAMES LOGGING COMPANY, LIMITED 


H. G. JAMES, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Phone Sey. 1545 508 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 
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CEDAR FIR. SPRUCE PINE. 


Any of the above for immediate shipment in straight or assorted cars from extra dry stock. This is all good buying and properly manufactured. 


ADAMS RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, LTD. CHASE, B. C. 


Sure Service Prompt Shipment 


Planing Mill Douglas Fir | Modern Mill 


; ‘ Band Saw Equi t 
ae Our Specialty—Mixed Cars Retail Trade ry Fea era ra Rec 


Drying Facilities Capacity 80,000, 9 hrs. 


Marpole, B. C. 


Modern Machinery 


Biirne Sawmills Limited 


Canadian Government 


Merchant Marine Limited 


Monthly Freight Service to 
Australia and New Zealand 


Regular Sailings to India, Japan and China 
Limited Passenger Accommodation All Routes 


For LUMBERMEN, ENGINEE 
CONTRACTORS 


‘“‘We have the Right Rope for every purpose”’ 


We solicit your enquiries. Write for our catalogue. 
Stock carried in Montreal by J. H. HANSON CO. LTD., Agent 


Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co., Hamilton 


Stock carried in Edmonton and Calgary 
N. F. Judah, McLeod Building, Edmonton, Agent 


For rates and information apply to 


B. C. KEELEY, General Agent 
C. N. R. Depot Vancouver, B. C. 
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COAST AND MOUNTAIN 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION GIVEN ENQUIRIES FOR CANMORE STEAM COAL 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS PROMPT SHIPMENT 


BIRNIE LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, LID. 


WHOLESALE - - CALGARY, CENADA 


Full Details of Material 


Requirements on New 


Construction 


Can be used through MacLean Reports. A 
verified advance information service in your 
morning mail, containing all the information 
necessary to the intelligent solicitation of cur- 


rent and future business. 


| 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE REPORTS 


Hemlock 


Cedar Telegraph Poles, Cedar Foundatiad 
Piling, any Length 


MACLEAN BUILDING REPORTS Limited || CapilanoTimber Co. Limited 


i . Head Office at Booming Ground, Pemberton Avenue 
Si ee ee 196, Winch Eide: and P.G.E. Tracks, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 
Phone No. Van. 306 and 307 


WHITE CEDAR FENCE POSTS 


We can furnish anything that you require in green cut, 
live peeled, White Cedar Posts. We ship from the Rainy 


Spruce, Tamarack River District of Ontario and Minnesota with yards at Cedar Posts, 
C d Pili the following points: = 
edar ring RAINY RIVER BEAUDETTE P oles, Ties 
SLEEMANS } Ontario Minn. ; ROOSEVELT : 
PINEWOOD WILLIAMS 


Let us quote you delivered prices—F.O.B. cars any railway station in Canada 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Main Office: eee RIVER, ONT. 
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FALL REPAIRS “1 4m 


BU MBbe iS SLOVY «IN zARRIVING 


Be sure of having the stock your customers need, 
when they need it, by sending us your order now. 


The Foss Lumber Co. Limited 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


(Established 1905) 


“snnt rime orem” || Pod Cedar 
Campbell River Lumber Co. S h in J [ es 


White Rock, B. C. and 


Capacity of Sawmill, 150,000 feet per day. B eC U eC I 

Capacity of Shingle Mill, 200,000 Shingles per day. e e 

“Our Manufacture is handled by experts and a trial order will con- S iding 

vince you that we deliver LUMBER OF THE BETTER KIND.” 

MIXED CARS OF COAST LUMBER OUR é 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY QUICK SHIPMENTS 
eS @ ® 
Westminster Mill 


Sales Office: 
ar Company 
706 McArthur Bldg., Winnipeg 
R. J. CRAWFORD, Manager. NEW WESTMINSTER, B. ( OF 


a a Ble: LIMITED, te LINO B. ae 


LY Tis LAN 


Manufacturers and Shippers of a, 


SPRUCE, CEDAR AN HEMLOCK LUMBER 
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CANADA PERMANENT 

PROTECTION AND SERVICE 
It rt Will Pay P ay You yaaa Ranta (= Years’ | 
rganization uccessful Experience 


TO CARRY CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
Paid Up Capital and Reserves $14,250,000 


Ti b | d ESTABLISHED 1855 
imperian HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Under the same Directorate and Management 
THE CANADA PERMANENT TRUST 
ANY 


S48 Dimension 


Paid Up Capital and Reserve $1,140,000 
ESTABLISHED 1914 


Our experience and organization, with our reliability and strength, ensure 
1 safety and efficiency in the administration or management of Estates 
or Investments. 


Specialists in all branches of Trust Company Service. Enquiries 


The Best in the West Solicited. 
B. C. BRANCH 


GEO. I. LEGATE, Manager Cc. H. WARREN, Estates Manager 


CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING 


Timberland Lumber Co. 432 RICHARDS ST. Ae VANCOUNER 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


of British Columbia, Ltd. 


SALES MEDIUM 
for 
EXPORT OUTPUT 
of 
LUMBER MILLS 
of 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


z e 
é Pe 
fate bs ath 


TIVE FIRE PROTECTION WITH 
HORTON TANKS 


Horton Elevated Tanks unfailingly protect lumber mills, 
yards and pulp mills, because they are dependent upon 
no power except the never-failing force of gravity. 


Principal Product ; 
POSI 


Douglas Fir 


Pacific Henoee 


Main Office 
909 METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


VANCOUVER, B.C. CANADA 


Write today for full information regarding the protection 
of your property. 


HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
141 Janet Street 1111 Bank of Toronto Bldg. 


Horton Tanks 


Associated Timber Exporters 
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Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Company 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of 


Soft Pine Finish and Shelving, Mountain Fir and Larch, 
Dimension and Timbers, Ceiling, Sidmg, Floorings, 


Moulding, Lath and Piling 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill and Head Office at WARDNER, B.C. 


CLIFFORD M. PENNOCK, Vice-President and Manager, WARDNER, B. C. 


Ze oH}. 
“PTAA TA) PB LAG, | ) TAA Ur 
Head Office: Moody Block, Victoria, B. C. Mills at: Genoa Bay, B. C. 


Manufacturers of 


British Columbia Lumber 
Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling and Finish 


OUR SPECIALTY: FIR CROSS ARMS 


We have at present 9 million feet of mixed yard stock, in good condition, ready to ship. WIRE AT OUR EXPENSE 


ABBOTSFORD LUMBER, MINING & DEVELOPMENT CO. 


President, J.O. Trethewey. Vice-Pres.,S.D.Trethewey. Secy. and Sales Manager, J. A. McGowan. LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DOUGLAS FIR, 
HEMLOCK AND CEDAR LUMBER 


Timber, Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Inside and Exterior Finish, Mouldings, 
Lath and Cedar Shingles. Grades Unexcelled. 


Mills at Abbotsford, B. C. Prairie Representatives: Cuddy-Nelson Lumber Co., Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. 
Specialty: Timbers and Heavy Dimension. Prompt Shipments. 


Flooring Besides operat- 
8 ing a 100,000 feet ° 
Ceiling eeu) SO oe Shiplap 
Siding sess a modernly Siding 
ee equipped planing \. : 
Finish mill and door fac- Dimension 


: ~| tory, latter with 
Timbers up naperiey of 200 Boards 


to 90 feet | doors per day. 


eoton & Hackett Sawmills Ltd. 


Est. 1888 Office and Mills, False Creek, Vancouver, B. C. 


Fir - - Western Hemlock 
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The Rat Portage Lumber Co., Limited, Vancouver 


Manufacturers of 
DOUGLAS FIR, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 1/4 
FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 


SCANT SIZED DEE FINISH OF ALL KINDS INCLUDING MOULDINGS 
SION, ALSO DIMEN- 
SION AND BOARDS IN Rough Kiln Dried and Green Clear Fir in All Sizes 


Boards, Shiplap and Dimension 


ROUGH TIMBERS UP TO 90 FEET LONG 


THE ROUGH. 


Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Increased Capacity to Special Attention to 


175,000,000 Feet Daily 


Manufacture and 


Grading. Our Motto: 


Enables us to Give a 


Still Better Service “Quality First” 


Specializing in Mixed Carloads of 


CLEAR FIR SPRUCE HEMLOCK FINISH 
Si ee ae Calgary Send in Your Enquiries 


CHAPMAN LUMBER CO., Winnipeg 


oe 


Ed 
Maple Ridge Lumber Co., Ltd. 


FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY 


McLaren Lumber Company 
BLAIRMORE, Alta. 


Manufacturers of superior grades of 
Spruce Lumber 


Quick Cutting Orders 


C.P.R. Main Line 


Maple Ridge Lumber Co. 


PORT HANEY, B.C. Limited 


Dealers in- all kinds of Mining Timbers, 
Corral and Fence Poles, etc. 


Our Specialty: “QUALITY and SERVICE” | 
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~ O our many friends and customers throughout 


the trade we extend best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


x 


THURSTON-FLAVELLE, LIMITED 
Port Moody, Bac: 


a aaa 


MEMBER MILLS 
Alberta Lumber Co., Ltd. MEMBER MILLS 


Dominion Creosoting & Lbr. Ltd. ‘ A Eburne Sawmills Ltd. 
Robertson & Hacxett Sawmills Ladner Lumber Ltd. 
Timberland Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Associated A\ills 


Limited 


VANCOUVER = : = BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Extend the Season’s Greetings 


and Sincere Wishes for __ pacity | 


a_ Prosperous New Year 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Roy R. Pointer, Edmonton, Alta. . McFarland Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man. 
McFarland Lumber Co., Calgary, Alta. A. C. Raymond, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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Mr. Rigging Man - Your Glove 


THE HEAVIEST DOUBLE RIGGER MADE 


“WATSON’S” 


ness 


RIPLESS PROTECTED TIPS 


DOUBLE FIRST FINGER 


| cursive SEAMS SEWN 


RIVETS oe WAXED LINEN THREAD 


DOUBLE THUMB FINE PLIABLE HORSEHIDE 


SS Yh 
LEATHER WELTED— ie A BACK 


WELTED PALM 


—aet_____—_WELTED PALM 


RIVETTED THUMB STRAP 
GUSSET 


RE-INFORCED WRIST 
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dee 
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STRING FASTENER 


THE GLOVE YOU CANNOT FEEL 
“WATSON’S” 


FINGER TIPS INSIDE SEAM | 
TO FIRST JOINT ONLY AND ——_»>' 
LEATHER WELTED | 


NO FRONT SEAMS | 
FIRST JOINT—COMFORT 


GUNN CUT, WELTED 
WILL NOT HURT THE HAND 


WELTED TIP 


WELTED OUTER EDGE——>> 


SPECIAL BRADSHAW THUMB 


GUSSET 
STRAP WITH SNAP FASTENER 


TELEPHONE, FAIR. 3988 


Mr. Chopper a Your Glove 


2 

s 

e 
Recue rs SEAMS ON ; ‘© 
-BACK OF FINGERS FROM 

° 

°. 
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~ JOHN WATSON, s"schcurst"s, Vancouver, B.C 
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We are operating this year in some of our best timber and so can more 
than ever assert with confidence that 


Golden Spruce 


stands out supreme among mountain woods. If you are skeptical, try 
same and be convinced that GOLDEN AIR-DRIED SPRUCE is unbeat- 
able for your mountain requirements in Boards, Shiplap, Shelving, 
Flooring and Siding, Ete. 


We are continuing to manufacture upon the basis of the Old Mountain 
Grading Rules, and as we already havea REPUTATION for GRADES 
and SERVICE you can be assured we will live up to same. 


We also manufacture FIR and CEDAR, and can strongly recommend 
our FIR DIMENSION. Our CEDAR, of which we will have a large 
quantity this season, is a SMALL-KNOTTED type, and will be found 
especially desirable for Boards and Shiplap. No. 1 Spruce, Fir and 
Cedar Lath. 


Our steck is run through the Planing Mill at time of shipment, so 
always comes to you bright, clean and newly-milled. 


Daily 10-hour cutting capacity 200,000 feet. Prompt shipment. 


Urgent orders given special attention. 


Send your Enquiries to 


Columbia River Lumber Co., Ltd. Golden, B.C. 


Affiliated with and Represented Jointly by Salesmen of 


Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., Fraser Mills, B.C. 


Eastern Sales Office—TORONTO—L. D. Barclay, E. C. Parsons and C. J. Brooks 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN 
Hugh Cameron and D. T. McDowall Chas. R. Skene 
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Modern Methods 
Bring Results 


Modern power equipment has super- 
seded hand labour because efficiency and 
speed was essential. 

Many manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that their advertising media are 
like so many labourers who have not the 
interest of their boss at heart. They are 
now concentrating their efforts upon mod- 
ern methods of advertising by using one 
business journal that reaches all their pro- 
spective purchasers. 

Disinterested papersare like the old fash- 
ioned labourers whose work was satisfac- 
tory until something better was developed. 

If you concentrate your advertising in a 
paper that reaches all the men you can sell 
__without waste: you are a modern and 
efficient advertising contractor. 


Lowest Rate per Interested Reader 


Hugh C. MacLean Publications 


Electrical News Canadian Woodworker Furniture World 
Western Contractor and Builder 
Canada L rma j rma 
timbre = Contract Record & Engineering Review Ween Tana “i 
Footwear in Canada Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review Western Coal Review 
Head Office : 8345 West Adelaide Street 
Vancouver Chicago Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
‘ The largest publishers of technical papers in the British Empire, printing in Toronto, 2RN 
v my Winnipeg and Vancouver. Proprietors of MacLean Building Reports Limited. a 
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THE PIONEER INDEPENDENT LUMBER JOURNAL 


1903 1922 


“Recognized Authority for Nineteen Years” 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
P. T. CARRE, EDITOR 


Published Monthly at Vancouver by 


HUGH C. MACLEAN WESTERN  Limitep 


P. T. Carre, Manager, 106 Winch Bldg., 
W. R. Kell, 302 Travellers’ Building, Vancouver. Subscription Price: $2 per year in advance; 
Winnipeg. United States and foreign countries, $2.50 per 
3 s Publishers also of year. Single copies, 20c. 
. RB. Thompson, 349 Adelaide St. . b 
ead . aeons ‘ Address all communications, and make 
G. G. Colvin, 119 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Montreal. Western Canada Coal Review. cheques, drafts, P.O. and express orders pay- 
° 5 . able to the Hugh C. MacLean Western Limited. 
Chicago—14 W. Washington St. Commercial & Retail Merchants’ Review. oto she nee CL Pe ee iS 
Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 
New York—296 Broadway, Phone: Worth 248. _Western Canada Contractor. issue of any month, should reach the office of 
eee publication not later than the fifth of the 
London, Eng.—3 Regent Street, S.W. MacLean Building Reports. month 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
LUMBER 


DOUGLAS FIR HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE CEDAR 


Our Modern Mill is Situated in the 
Heart of the “Green Timber,” One of 
the Finest Stands in British Columbia 


WRITE US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TELEGRAMS: NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


The King-Farris Lumber Co. Ltd. 


Mill: KINGS, B. C. Office: NEWTON, B. C. 


16 WES DERN. EU BE RAE A N EAB eie es ' 


The BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS TIMBER & TRADING CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


LATH | + 
1] ee Rough and Dressed 
PICKETS a ALS SS al 
MOULDINGS rity aa ae 
LJ. ; ie +e 2 CEDAR 
SHINGLES as a a0 6! 
SPARS AND Tice al ae 
lind ald HEMLOCK 
LONG TIMBERS 
LUMBER 
Furnished on Short ao als ee E 
‘ Fir Finish a Specialty 
Notice 
VESSELS LOADING AT HASTINGS SAW MiLL, VANCOUVER.B.C. : - Z zs eee 
OUR GRADE AND MANUFACTURE UNSURPASSED 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta: 
H. S. GALBRAITH COMPANY, LIMITED 
706 ELECTRIC RAILWAY CHAMBERS WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Our Air Dried Western Pine 
and Larch Has No Superior 


Among Mountain Woods 


Our facilities for manufacturing, coupled with care in grading, 
assures our customers the utmost satisfaction. We carry com- 
plete stocks of DIMENSION, SIDING, CEILING and FINISH, 
and can make immediate shipment in straight or mixed cars. 


THE OTIS STAPLES LUMBER CoO., LTD. 


WYCLIFFE, B. C. 


Sales Agents: McDONALD LUMBER CO., UNION BANK BLDG., WINNIPEG 


‘ 
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FEW more weeks and Father Time will have 
chalked up another cipher in his record of 
years, and the pages of history will again record 
the epochal events of the past twelve months. 
They will cover the periods of depression, de- 
flation, progress and stagnation, but in all the 
main story must revolve around the world’s 
main endeavor to regain its feet after a period 
of turmoil and strife, and history’s record for 1922 must record 
a fair attainment of that ambition. 

The world is better for 1922—it may be characterized to 
the recuperative period of the sick man. Business, after strug- 
gling through dark days, has at last started to see rays of daylight, 
and with steady heart and hand 1923 
will find the Sunshine of Common Pur- 
pose and Ambition casting its rays be- 
fore us. 

The New Year awaits us. Its future 
is not written excepting it be in the desire 
to do. Its horizon is not bedarkened 
with clouds of uncertainty, doubt and 
fear, but with courage, ambition and 
endeavor. The world faces the new 
dawn with a truer sense of Hope and a 
greater desire to do. 

The last remaining days of 1922 finds 
the lumber industry of British Columbia 
‘alive to the new possibilities of the com- 
ing year. True, there have been periods 
of uncertainty in the past twelve months, 
but there has come out of this period 
a brand of results that will find its re- 
ward in the New Year at hand. 1922 
has not been without its bright spots. 
when one looks back. British Columbia 
lumber has found its way into new fields 
here‘ofore neglected, and thereby a con- 
sumption of a surplus that might have 
accumulated through the inactivity of 


THE CALL OF 1923 


Season's Greetings 
ad fish you and those 
fbhose happiness is 


yours a full measure of ne 


Christmas joy and 
success far the New Vear 


The Western Lumberman 


resul‘ed in British Columbia lumber becoming a better known 
product in the markets of the world. 


“That no man can live unto himself” seems to be a proven 
adage. An industry composed of potent parts operating each to 
its distinctive advantage will not go far. The business man who 
gives little thought to the raising of his business to a still higher 
standard through constructive intercourse with his competitor, 
is sooner or later doomed to oblivion. Co-ordinated effort will 
go much farther than individual effort. Common difficulties to 
all can be more easily overcome by collective discussion and 
action than individually. Out of these thoughts has arisen the 
British Columbia Wholesale Lumber and Shingle Association, 
formed a few months ago. A greater good-will comes to the 
members of this Association, and the 
lumber industry as a whole. It will go 
far towards lifting the distribution and 
sale of British Columbia lumber prod- 
ucts to a higher plant during 1923 and 
the years to come. 

The past year has brought most con- 
vincingly to the minds of the members 
of the logging industry that trained men 
must solve the problems of the future. 
Logging is fast becoming a profession 
due to the ever changing difficulties con- 
fronting the operators. Timber is get- 
ting more difficult to log, and new meth- 
ods are continually being incorporated in 
operations. The recent Pacific 
Coast Logging Congress brought forth 
the information that universities, realiz- 
ing the need of trained men in the log- 
ging indusiry, are incorporating this 
branch of study in their lists. 1923 will 
undoubtedly see some results along this 
line. 

Higher efficiency seems to be the 
watchword of the present day sawmill. 
Mills are now looking for men who can 
apply some thought to operating costs. 


any home market. The California mar- 

ket opened up for British Columbia mills 

at a time which was most opportune. Cargo shipments to this 
field alone for the first nine months of this year total nearly 
20,000,000 feet. Again, the Atlantic Coast has opened up as an- 
other new field for British Columbia lumber, and from present 
indications 1923 should see a continued steady demand for our 
products in this territory. Over 30,000,000 feet of lumber in 
cargo shipments went to the Atlantic seaboard during the first 
nine months of 1922. The export market has been fairly active 
all year. Australia has developed into a heavy consumer of 
Douglas fir, taking nearly 50,000,000 feet this year. 

While certain local markets, which previously have taken 
a large volume of the cut of British Columbia mills, were 
inactive, new fields opened up for the marketing of British 
Columbia lumber, which provided against any great accumulation 
of stocks or shut-down of mills. 

1922 has brought further dividends of accomplishment to 
the industry as a whole. Greater interest and attention has been 
given to the development of new markets. Market extension 
work has rsulted from the experience gained through the fact 
that domestic markets cannot and should not be entirely looked 
to as fields for the complete disposal of our cut. This work has 


Greater attention is being given to 
wis equipment, mill construction and yard fa- 
cilities. Hardly a month lapses without the news of some mill in- 
corporating new ideas towards greater output or higher efficiency. 
_ The workmen in the mill, at the same time, are being taken 
into the confidence of the mill owner. Steps have recently been 
taken to start a Lumbermens’ Educational Class in Vancouver. 
where the heads of the different mill departments will discuss 
their problems and through such discussion find a solution. This 
class will undoubtedly serve to every man in the mill knowledge 
of the various operations with a view to his higher general 
efficiency. 

So out of the past years has come many dividends for the 
lumber industry as a whole. It has brought new markets to our 
door, which will further develop in the future. It has brought 
to all of us a truer sense of the common word WORK. It has 
given us higher ideals and knowledge of the code of business 
ethics and the realization that co-operation is a word definitely 
relating to the business world. ; 

1923 is with us, bringing new hopes, new ambitions and new 
fields of endeavor. Will we meet it with staunch hearts, willing 
hands and clear purpose of thought? The answer is with you 
and with me. } 
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Retail Lumbermen’s Annual Convention 
Will Have Strong Program 


R. E. Saberman, Minneapolis, Likely to Speak---New Features Include Round Table Conference; Yardmen’s 
Contest---irip to Coast Planned 


wr 


OME of the strongest speakers in North American lumber circles are being angled 

S for to come and address the annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 

men’s Association, which will be held in the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Jan- 

uary 24, 25 and 26. While F. W. Ritter, Secretary of the Association, has not all the 

names of prospective speakers on the dotted line, that of R. E. Saberson, sales 

manager of the Thompson Yards, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minn., who is also the 

editor of his firm’s publication, “Uppercuts,” is looming prominently on the horizon 

as one of the heavyweight talkers of the convention. If the Secretary’s plans run 

smoothly then those in attendance at the convention will have the privilege of being 
addressed by this notable authority on the subject of “Salesmanship.” 


Round Table Conferences 


Two brand new features to be included in the convention activities this year are 
the round table conferences and the estimating contest for yardsmen. 

For the purpose of the round table conferences the delegates will be split into 
four groups, namely, credit managers, sales managers, superintendents, and ac- 
countants. Each group will discuss the problems relating to its own_ particular 
phases of the lumber industry and, through the medium of its own chairman, will 
introduce recommendations, resolutions, and suggestions to the delegates as a whole, 
which bear on the good of the industry in general. 


Yardmen’s Estimating Contest 


The yardmen’s estimating contest has already met with considerable success at 
lumbermen’s conventions across the “line.” Yardmen are given a bill to estimate 
and points are awarded for the correctness of answers and time taken in computing 
them. Three prizes will be awarded, consisting of $25, $15 and $10 for the highest 
point winners. The main idea of such a contest is to encourage greater accuracy in 
making estimates, for former contests have shown, in a surprising manner, that 
accuracy has not been a strong feature of estimates made at country points by any 
means. Inaccurate estimates usually mean changes in them later on, with the result- 
ant dissatisfaction of the customers. 


Stunts for Annual Dance 


There will be community singing, lead by members of the Kiwanis Club, and the 
usual theatre party on the first night of the convention will again be a part of the 
entertainment programme. On the evening of January 25, the second night of the 
convention, the annual informal dance will be held in the Fort Garry Hotel. All 
kinds of novelties and stunts have been planned to make this function go over with 
a Zp. 


Trip to Pacific Coast 


Further announcement and details of the itinerary of the trip to the Pacifie Coast will be 
issued by the Secretary at a later date. This trip will be the newest feature of the convention, 
and should have big and long-lasting results. At the conclusion of the convention as many of 
the delegates as can make the trip and are willing, will leave Winnipeg, on a special train if 
the number gomeg warrant it, and make a round trip to British Columbia, stopping at points of 
interest en route. Members of the party will be taken over many of the principal’ points of 
operation in the industry, and it will be the one big chance for retailer, wholesaler and 
operator to meet on the ground floor. Keep January 24, 25 and 26 open for the big conven- 
tion at Winnipeg, and, if you possibly can, get friend wife to pack your erip with enough 
duds to last you a week, and come prepared to make the big trip. You will learn much about 
F every phase of your own industry at first hand and enjoy a real trip with reenlar fellows. 
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ll ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE LOGGING CAMPS f 


rin Paper Read Before Pacific Loggers’ Congress at Tacoma by 
| J. B. SWALE, Loggers’ Information Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


| Accident prevention is merely a new name for a thing that has caused them? Only one conclusion is possible, and that is, | 
os every good logging operator, superintendent and foreman has that accidents in the logging industry are not caused by lack “! 
| been doing for years. The reason why many think that it is of safeguards or faulty machinery. | 
! a new-fangled idea is that too many persons have preached that Ninety-five per cent. against five per cent. means only one nt 


thing. That is, that if we expect to stop accidents in the logging 
industry we must do so by educational safety and not by " 
mechanical. safeguarding. | 


| “safety first” is synonymous with “mechanical safeguarding.” 

This is entirely wrong in connection with the logging indus.ry. 
“Mechar\cal safeguarding” is the secondary feature of the 
|| “safety first” movement and “educational safety” is the all-im- 
ss portant feature. Ninety-five per cent. of the accidents in the 
logging camps are either caused by carelessness or are unavoid- 
able, and only 5 per cent. can be prevented by mechanical means. 
This can only mean that the way to stop accidents in the log- 
ging industry is to concentrate our greatest efforts on educating 
every logger to work, eat and sleep on “‘safety first.” 


True, mechanical safeguarding cannot be entirely over- 
looked. It has its place even though it is a secondary one. We | 
must guard open gears and moving parts on donkey engines 
and locomoiives on which men are liable to be hurt; see that 
spar trees are safely rigged and that lines, straps, etc., are safe; 
that tracks and railroad equipment are kept up; and that plat- Mt 
forms, steps, etc., around camps are solid and have handrails. | 
But such safeguarding will prevent only a few accidents in the 
logging camps.. 


It is an admitted fact that accident prevention is a good 
thing not only for the workman and his family, but equally as 
good for the operator. Less accidents mean a saving of dollars 
oe and cents to the operator. Such items as the cost of trans- 
porting the injured man to the hospital, his hospital and medical 
" care, and his industrial insurance, would be eliminated. Then 
there would not be the time loss of the rest of the crew every 
time an accident occurs, some‘imes shutting down a camp a ; : : il 
whole day for a fatal accident. Fewer accidents would do away guard is a constant reminder to the men to be careful. : 
with the shattered morale of the rest of the crew after every Men Should Think Safety. 
A serious accident. It takes hours and sometimes days for the 2,8 
| crew to get back to working normalcy after a serious accident. Now we come to the real field for accident prevention 

work in the logging industry, educational safe‘y. Statistics and oi 
experience conclusively prove this point. The object of this 
educational safety is to get every logger to think “safety” con- 
stanily when at his work. an 


The chief value in such safeguarding is that it shows the ate 
men that the company is behind the safety first movement to ii 
the extent of spending money and that they do not ask the men | 
to be careful until they have first done what they can them- 
selves. Then, another value in these safeguards is that every 


Educate Men to be Careful. 


2 Accident prevention work is slow to show results. The 
| only real results obtainable are from educating the men to be 

more careful. This takes years instead of months, and so the 
safety first movement must be slow in obtaining marked results. 


They must be taught to be careful in two ways: First, to 
be careful as concerns themselves; for example, rigging men to - 
keep clear of main and haulback lines, for fallers to size up 
their ground for sidewinders before falling a tree, for buckers 
‘to be sure that the log will not roll onto them when it is bucked 
off. Second, they must be taught to be careful as concerns the 


Many concerns have been doing accident prevention work 
for years and their accidents have been resultingly few. When 
such concerns take up the safety first movement as it is known 


i today, they may wonder why their accidents do not decrease. other fellow ; for example, the hooker or rigging slinger to see i 
| They cannot expect their accidents to decrease much more than tg jt that all of his men are jin the clear before he gives the 
M they had been because accident prevention was not a new thing signal to go ahead, for the yarding engineer not to “reef” 


| to them. when the log hangs up on a solid stump, for the head loader to 


The only way to start out on accident prevention work is to 
first find out how accidents have been caused in the past and 
then go after those things which have been the actual hazards. 
We, in the state of Washington, have an excellent opportunity 
to get the causes of accidents. The industrial insurance records 
at Olympia give the causes of accidents since 1911. A careful 
study of these records shows that approximately 95 per cent. 
of the accidents in the logging industry of the state of Wash- 
ington occurring since 1911 have been either caused by care- 
lessness or have been unavoidable. Only approximately 5 per 
cent. could have been prevented by mechanical means. 


see that his load is well loaded and that no bunk logs hang over 
the coupling. 


Publicity is the keynote to this educational safety. Safety 
first must be drilled into every logger so that he works, eats and 
sleeps on safety. Many and varied are the means that can be 
used—anything to keep it constantly before their attention. 


Most of this educational work must be done in the camp 
itself by the superintendent, foreman, hooktenders, head loaders, 
bull buckers, section foremen, etc. Each of these men must 
first be careful himself, and next, see to it that every man under 


| him is careful all the time. In this way, both the constant ex- 
wt Education Is the Safeguard. ample and the everlasting watchfulness for carelessness will 


: ultimately cause every man in camp to practice safety con- 
Statistics also show that the great bulk of the accidents in stantly. 2 2 5 


the woods happen to men who are working away from ma- Theses Pata 2 : ct 
chinery, among such workers as fallers and buckers, choker- sith ae i ae 2 <a & HS: that no man is put on a job 
men, graders, steel men and section men. with which he 1s not familiar. green man will get hurt sooner 


a 


< 

| Practical 1 d ot need statistics to arrive at such pase } 

ractical loggers do n statistics arr ‘ : . 

os conclusions. Tea Gate of how few of your crew work around Bulletins Are Practicable. a! 

dangerous machinery where they could be hurt, and then think An up-to-the-minute bulletin board service is an important | 

os of how they work; away from machinery, falling and buck- feature in educational safety. Bulletins should be practical ; 4 

il ing, the rigging men and railroad construction, where the only — should have photographs which illustrate the message effectively ; HI : 
way they could be hurt is through their own carelesness or by should have short and concise reading matter, and should be at- | 


Then, 
What 


some unforeseen thing, as a falling limb or a s'dewinder. 


tractive. A new set of such bulletins posted every few days 
think of the accidents that you have seen or heard of. 7 : 


would be a great factor in this educational work, Typewritten | 
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or plain printed bulletins are not effective because they all look 
alike and the men soon tire of them. 

Placards containing pithy safety phrases are a very effi- 
cient means of education when put up in large numbers about 
camps and the woods so that the men see them at every turn 


when at their work and around camp. These should be changed 


frequently so as to keep up interest. 

Personal work of safety eng:neers among the men is another 
productive educational means. The details of such activities 
must depend on the safety engineer himself and the circum- 
stances under which he is working. 


Standard Safety Code. 


A safety code for logging operations should contain stan- 
dards which are s:mple and practical and which are directed at 
things that really are causing accidents. The operator will 
more faithfully carry out such a code since he can understand 
what is wanted and can see where it will be effective in pre- 
venting accidents. With such a code the men will be more apt 
to get behind the safety work for they can see that it really hits 
ai the causes of accidents. 


Just the minute that standards are included which are im- 
practical, or are aimed at things that do not cause accidents, 
the men in the woods will brand the whole safety movement as 
a useless and “laughing stock” attempt at accident prevention 
and will lose their respect and confidence for the safety move- 
ment. The men in the woods must have confidence in and re- 
spect for accident prevention work and must be constant boost- 


‘ers for it or accidents will never decrease. 


Let this be the motto of everyone interested in accident pre- 
vention work in the logging industry, whether he be a state 
official, a safety eng:neer, or one of the company. 


“Educational Safety First—Mechanical Safety First.” 


What’s In the Name of a Board? 


One of the tasks before the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards, which is seeking to standardize sizes and nomeclature 
of lumber, is to adopt single significant names for the lumber 
made from different species of wood. The pines may be taken 
for illustration. The white pine of the eastern and lake states 
(pinus strobus) of which Minnesota is now the chief producer, 
is known locally and in the markets as white pine, eastern white 
pine, soft pine, Weymouth pine and northern pine. | Norway 
pine (pinus resinosa) travels under the names of Norway pine, 
Western white pine (pinus monticola) is variously known as 
western white pine, Idaho white pine, white pine and British Col- 
umbia real white pine. Western yellow pine (pinus ponderosa) 
adds to the confusion by being des:gnated as bull pine by the 
U. S. Forest Service and locally as western yellow pine, west- 
ern pine, western soft pine, western white pine, California white 
pine, Oregon western pine, Washington western pine, Washing- 
ton white pine, Montana pine, Montana western pine, Arizona 
soft pine, Arizona white pine, New Mexico white pine, Mexican 
white pine and British Columbia white pine. The sugar pine 
(pinus lambertina) gets along with two names—sugar pine and 
Californta sugar pine. The longleaf pine of the South (pinus 
palustris) has about 29 names, including longleaf pine, longleaf 
yellow pine, southern hard pine, southern heart pine, hill pine, 
p-tch pine, longstraw pine, North Carolina pitch pine, Georgia 
pine, Florida pine, Texas yellow pine, long-leaved pine, hard 
pine, heart pine, southern yellow pine and fat pine. The 
southern short-leaf pine (pinus echinata) is variously called 
shortleaf pine, short-leaved yellow pine, shortleaved pine, yellow 
pine, Virginia yellow pine, North Carolina pine, spruce pine, bull 
pine and rosemary pine. The loblolly (pinus taeda) is com- 
monly known as loblolly pine, oldfield pine, North Carol'ne pine, 
sap pine, slash pine, Virginia pine, rosemary pine and shorieaf 
pine.—Information Bureau, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


“No Division of Thought Between 
Eastern Canada and the West” 


Says Vice-president of Eddy Company—Tour Through 


West Gives Ground for Stronger Belief “ 

in Canada’s Future. | 

Anybody who is the least bit pessimistic about Canada’s 
future should v-sit the Canadian West, accofding to J. T. Shir- | 
reff, Vice-president of the E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd., who has recently “s 


completed an extensive Western tour, accompanied by John F. 
Taylor, Secretary and Sales Manager. 


JOHN F. TAYLOR, 


J. T. SHiRREFF, 


Vice-President of the E. B. Secretary and Sales Manager of a 
Eddy Co. Ltd., Hull, P.Q. the E. B. Eddy Company, td. i 
In the opinion of Mr. Shirriff, there is not the slightest - 
ground for the belief, entertained by many, that there exists a | 
cleavage of thought or of interest between the Eastern manufac- a 
turer and the people of the West. [First hand observation in | 


every quarter of the Prairie and Coast Provinces only served to 
prove that Eastern problems and the problems of the West are | 


essentially the same. Mr. Shirreff found everywhere in the West HI 
a spirit of optimism and an ever young ambiuon that augurs well | 
for the future prosperity of the entire Dom‘nion. a 

The trip was undertaken with the object of studying West- | 
ern conditions, wich a view to developing still further the West- * 
ern business of the E. B. Eddy Company. Messrs. Shirreff and | 
Taylor visited the Eddy agencies in every centre West of the 4! 


Great Lakes, and expressed themselves as most optimistic re- 
garding Fall and Winter trade.” 


It is highly interesting to note that despite so-called depres- 
sion in some quarters, the Eddy plant is work'ng at capacity and : 
capacity production at the Eddy plant is truly enormous. A i 
daily output of 125,000,000 matches, 125 tons of paper, 100 tons 


of wrapping paper, besides fibreware tubs, washing boards, but- * 
ter tubs and various other products, keeps between 2,000 and | 
2,500 Canadian workmen busily employed. “ 

With their own bus:ness steadily expanding and consequent | 
upon their impressions of general trade conditions during their 
Western tour, both Eddy officials are confident that a new era | 
of prosperity is just ahead. u 


| 


In all the talk about high taxes it must be remembered that 
the taxpayer is partially respons'ble for the situation that exists. 
He helped elect the men who did the spending. Sometimes he 
encouraged them. 
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Sawmill Efficiency Applied to Boiler House 


Eprtor’s Note—The following is the third of a series of Articles on “Power Plant Efficiency in the Sawmill,” 
by A. M. Smith, Chief Engineer, Vancouver Lumber Company Limited. 


The question of fire bars may, at first sight, appear to be a 
minor matter in connection with sawmill power plant efficiency, 
yet it is just close attention to the small matters that make the 
difference between an efficient plant and one otherwise. 


The style of bar used of course depends on what the fuel 
to be burned is like. For a shingle mill, a bar of wide spaces 
can be used, but if band mill sawdust is the chief ingredient then 
a bar with much smaller openings is advisable, or otherwise a 
great deal of unburned sawdust will drop and burn in the bottom 
of the ash pit, which of course is disastrous to the fire bars. 


A consideration of what has been done with other fuels and 
the steps leadin up to the methods now used to secure rapid 
union of carbon and oxogen, and what the actual conditions are, 
when burning sawdust in the usual pile, will help us to decide 
what will be the best bar to use for each class of fuel. 


When oil was first used for fuel, attempts were made to 
burn it in shallow pans, but this proved a failure because of the 
fact that the fuel was in too compact a form, the air not having 
free enough access to the carbon, with the result that only surface 
burning took place, accompanied with black smoke, and its con- 
comitant waste of heat. The next step was, to spray the oil 
into the furnace in a solid spray, which was still far from satis- 
factory, although an advance over the open tray, this ultimately 
gave way to the efficient mechanical and pressure atomizers in 
use today, and the search still continues to find means to make 
the atomization finer still; and so a more intimate mixture of 
carbon and air particles. 


opportunity to test whether they increased the furnace efficiency 
or not, and have not been in long enough to judge of their 
lasting qualities. 


Foundations Should Be Solid 


Unfortunately for the man who has to keep boilers and 
piping in line, many an expensive apparatus is put in without 
adequate foundations, and many Sunday hours, that should be 
devoted to the elevation of the engineer’s soul? is spent in 
remaking joints, repairing leaky threads, raising boilers, and 
sending the firm’s good money after money already wasted in 
a penurious first policy. A’ little extra money spent in good 
foundations and structures that will stay in place, is money well 
spent. The engineer in charge, when new machinery is being 
installed, should see that this point is attended to, even if special 
efforts have to be made to secure the consent of the man respon- 
sible for the disbursement of the funds. At least one engineer 
in Vancouver regrets his lack of insistence on this point, and a 
mill company is lamenting the fact that an expenditure of $400 
had to be made when $100 would have sufficed in the first place. 
An engine was to be installed; the engineer, in view of the nature 
of the soil, thought the foundation should be buttressed more 
than what was being done, but allowed himself to be over-ruled 
on a question of added cost. The engine was installed as was, 
but could not be made to run satisfactorily, because of the vibra- 
tion, and strengthening the foundation delayed starting the plant, 
for which the engineer was held to blame, and in spite of his 
protest he was relieved of his position. 


The McMillan Cable Top Grate Bar 
McLean & Powell Iron Works, B. C. Agents 


Then we have the same developement in the coal fuel field, 
where the coal is pulverized as fine as possible and blown into 
the furnace in a spray, in other words, the finer the particles of 
fuel, the easier it is for the oxogen to unite with the carbon. 


When we come to consider a pile of sawdust, we find a 
condition the exact opposite of the conditions striven for with 
these fuels, as the sawdust packs in such a manner that no air 
or other gas can pass through the centre of the pile, and burning 
only takes place on the surfaces, and near the edges where there 
is only a few inches of dust, so much so is this, that some 
engineers use no fire bars at all. 


Chief Engineer Leister, at Ocean Falls, has adopted this 
system, the fuel being dumped on a fire brick floor, air, heated 
by passing through ducts in the side wall, is supplied all around 
the base of the pile. Mr. Leister says he gets as good, if not 
better, results this way than with bars, and of course with no 
expense for bars. 


Fig. 1 shows the “cable bar” made by the McLean & Powell 
Iron Works. Chief Engineer Tom Sommers had these bars 
fitted in some of his boilers about a year ago, and he finds he can 
burn more fuel per square foot of fire bar than with any other 
one he has tried, and says they look as good as the day he put 
them in. The writer also has two furnaces fitted with these bars, 
and while the fires appear to be brighter, there has not been an 


A discussion of boiler settings is not complete without em- 
phasizing the importance of keeping the side walls, back arches 
and other parts of the setting, as air tight as possible. Many 
plants having abundance of fuel are still short of steam, and 
have many troubles owing to this lack. This condition can be 
improved by attention to this point, if it has not already been 
attended too, and it will be surprising how inuch air is leaking 
through an apparently solid brick wall. Anyone skeptical of this 
statement canhave his skepticism removed by the frame and 
candle test, i.e., nail a sheet of packing or other airtight material 
on a frame, made of 1 inch by 2 inch battens, and about 4 feet 
square. Punch a hole in the centre, then place the frame against 
the wall and make the edges tight with asbestos putty or fire 


clay. Hold the sandle flame to the hole and see whether it is . 


drawn in or not. If this condition exists, the engineer and the 
owner will find that it pays to spend a few dollars on one of the 
plastic materials on the market, for coating the sides of brick 
wall settings. Make the setting airtight, and you will make 
steam easier, the saws and rolls will run, if not faster, at least 
steadier, and if the cut is not larger, then it is time to pan some 
one in some other department of the mill. 


Return Tube Versus Water Tube Boilers 


While water tube boilers have some points in their favor, it 
has to be a fairly good type to beat the return tube for sawmill 
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use. It would seem as if the experiments made in the last 20 Sawmill loads are, as a rule, steady while the mill is in ~ 


or 25 years had all been made with the water tube type, and any operation, and there is no particular call for a boiler that can be | ; 
improvements that have been made were to the advantage of crowded. hoe 
this class of boiler. The return tube has remained as it was, Taking everything into consideration, unless space is limited, | 
yet with grate and furnace ratios equal, there is not much to or until such times as sawmill waste has appreciated in value, “ 


choose between them, so far as efficiencies are concerned. There 
are return tube boilers in British Columbia operating day in and 
day out, at ratings as high as 180% and had these boilers 3 inch 
tubes instead of 4 inch, and were 2 or 3 feet longer, they would 
give the best water tube boiler a close race in efficiency. I 
prefer 3 inch tubes in preference to 4 inch, because the gases 
Mn are broken up into smaller bodies, from which the heating sur- 5! 
i faces are better able to absorb the heat, and the increased length, | 


because in almost every case, where they are being run at high Building Expansion in Canada 


The revival of residential construction this year has over- | 
shadowed everything else in the building field. But there has st 
also been another revival that is very significant. Industrial | 
construction this year has totalled 23 millions, compared with 16 ; 
millions in 1921. This increase, although it has not yet assumed mn 
large proportions, seems to indicate a substantial revival in this | 
class of building. All types of construction contracts awarded Be 
during the eleven months of 1922 amounted to $259,371,400, | 
compared with $221,014,800 in the same period of 1921, being 
zn increase of 17.3 per cent. || 


the sawmill will probably be as well served by the R.T. as with | 
any of the water tube type, the danger from explosions being no 
greater with the one than the other, providing proper supervision i 
is maintained, as most of the water tube boilers contain as much 
if not more water than the return tube developing the same 
horsepower. | 


i ratings, the high stack temperatures are not conducive to effi- 
ciency. 


Be It is hardly necessary to state here that the term horsepower 
| as applied to a boiler, unless understood, is misleading as a boiler 
working to capacity and driving a poor class and badly kept 
| engine might develop’ twice or three times the power than 

when driving a first-class and well-kept one. However, the term 
horsepower as used and accepted as standard is 10 square feet 
of heating surface, and each foot evaporating 3 pounds of water, 
the water entering the boiler at 100 degrees F. and the steam 
pressure being 70 pounds. This is equivalent to an evaporation 
of 34.5 pounds of water at 212 degrees (boiling point) into steam 


During November, construction contracts awarded in Can- 


at atmospheric pressure, the temperature of which is also 212 
degrees, for every 10 feet. 


The principal disadvantages of the return tube boiler are: 


First, danger of fire cracks at the girth seams where the 
plates are rivetted, due of course to the extra thickness at this 
point, and it has been found that this trouble is more prevalent 
in boilers with shell plates over 7-16 inch thick, and less frequent 
in those with this size and under. This trouble is aggravated 
where scale forming water is used. If the plates have not been 
drawn absolutely tight together when the boiler was built, scale 
will form between the sheets, offering still greater resistance to 
the passage of the heat through the shell to the water. Then 
there is the danger of blisters or bags in the plate itself. 


_Second, the difficulty of scaling between the rows of tubes, 
accumulations of scale on the back head between the tubes, 
causing leaky ends. 


Third. The large amount of space occupied for a given 
horsepower, and the multiplicity of furnaces, valves, gauges, pipe 
joints, etc., all of which cost money to maintain in good order. 


On the other hand the return tube is, as a rule, cheaper per 
horsepower, and cheaper to install with of course less overhead. 
It is also easier to keep clean externally than most of the water 
tube kind, another point in its favor, is, when anything happens 
to one that it must be shut down for repairs, the plant can be 
kept going, at least in a makeshift way, until it is fixed. 


The advantages claimed for the water tube are better and 
more rapid circulation; no thickened joints in the path of the 
gases, less danger from unequal expansion and cdntraction, 
less space occupied by a given horsepower, greater flexibility 
to take care of fluctuating loads. In regard to the first item there 
is no doubt but that this is so in most cases, but many of them 
have insufficient steam liberating space, which detracts from the 
properties which give them this increased circulation, and unless 
provision is made for a superheater, results in wet steam, which 
is undesirable from an efficiency standpoint, and also complicates 
the lubrication problem, as wet steam washes the cylinder oil 
through the cylinder without performing the function for which 
the oil is used. 


Precautions must be taken with any boiler to prevent oil 
from entering, and this is, if anything, more important with the 
water tube type, many tube failures being ascribed to oil getting 
on the inside. In fact, in spite of the mud drums being designed 


ada, according to MacLean Building Reports, Limited, amounted 
to $21,453,900, compared with $16,639,800 in November, 1921. 
Residential building accounted for 36.6% of the November total 
and amounted to $7,864,800. Business building amounted to 
$7,065,700, or 32.9%; industrial building $743,600, or 3.5%; 
public works and utilities $5,779,800, or 27%. The value of con- 
templated new work reported during November amounted to 
$24,902,100. 


The cost of building continues to advance slightly. The 
activity of the past season, coupled with the coal and rail diffi- 
culties, tended toward a firming of prices, but it is confidently 
expected that with the resumption of normal conditions in the 
building field, a greater volume of production will replenish the 
stocks of building material dealers and re-establish prices for 
spring building activity on a basis comparable with the similar 
period of 1922. 


It is quite certain that many projects are now being over- 
hauled for the 1923 building period, and in every section of the 
community architects are reporting an increase in planning activ- 
ity, and every office looks forward confidently to a busy season 
during the coming winter in preparation of the spring building. 
The building of moderate cost homes will undoubtedly be re- 
sumed actively early next year. 


Mr. Nevison and Mr. Brooks Join Forces — 


J. L. Nevison, 302 Brass Building, Toronto, who for the 
past year and a half has been in the wholesale lumber line, has 
found business increasing so rapidly that he has taken into part- 
nership Charles J. Brooks, of Toronto, who for nearly two 
years has been on the eastern sales staff of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co. 


Mr. Brooks is widely known to the trade in Ontario and 
will largely devote his time to the B. C. fir end of the business 
while Mr. Nevison will pay attention to western spruce. Both 
members are thoroughly practical lumbermen, having many years’ 
experience in the bush and mill and also in the sales depart- 
ment. 


Some of the firms, which the new organization, whose 
motto is “Prompt Shipment—Dependable Grades,” will repre- 
sent are Northwest Lumber Co., Limited, of Edmonton; Theo. 
A. Burrows Lumber Co., Limited, Winnipeg; McElroy Lum-_ 
ber Co., Limited, Victoria, B. C.; Sidney Mills, Limited, Sidney, 


; and so placed that they are out of the fire, it is most important B. C.; A. McDonald & Co., Galloway, B. C., who specialize Te : 

i to have the feed water as clean as possible if tube trouble is to spectively in Alberta white spruce, Saskatchewan spruce, Pacific | 

! be avoided, and since these boilers are in larger units than the Coast products and meuntain spruce, fir and cedar. i 
ll R.T. type, trouble of any kind that entails a shut down is of Many in the lumber arena will wish the new firm of Nev- | 

uN course more grave. 


ison & Brooks success and prosperity. 
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7 Island Mills Optimistic 


4 Vancouver Island lumbermen regard the present lumber 
market situation with marked optimism. They are looking for- 
ward in 1923 to one of the biggest years on record. And there 
seems to be solid justification for this belief. 


| While October and November are usually the year’s dullest 
5 months; Island mills are all working at high pressure now to fill 
| orders and an uninterrupted stream of lumber is flowing to 
™ markets on this continent and overseas. The Atlantic seaboard 
| is the most important single factor in the present situation for 
Island mill, and have contracted for huge water-borne shipments 

While in 


7 to such points as New York, via the Panama Canal. 
| the past the Atlantic seaboard has purchased chiefly the higher 
a grades of lumber, lower grades also are being shipped there now. 
| The enormous population served through the Atlantic seaboard 
! ports makes this market so great that lumbermen are inclined 
to regard it as increasingly important. 


“t The big demands of the Atlantic seaboard counteract a 
slump in the Prairie market, and a dropping off of Japanese 
buying. It is not expected that the Prairie market will come 
HI back strongly before February. Australia, however, is still in 
! the market with big demands and is now the strongest factor in 
the offshore trade. 


| Many Island lumbermen hold the theory that the greatest 
Se shortage of lumber in the history of Canadian sawmills will 
develop in 1923, and tor that reason some are refusing to quote 

“t on lumber deliveries and cuttings for January. In support of 


this contention they point to the recent report of the rail sawmills 
“ of the United States. Mills from the Pacific to the Atlantic are 
booking orders for car material well into next Spring. To 
November 5 nearly 50,000,000 feet of car material had been 

placed by railroads with these mills, and a similar amount is 
| being tabulated for requirements. Waterside mills expect that 

all the rail mills will be out of the export and Atlantic seaboard 
| trade so that tidewater mills will have to handle alone the export 
te business and shipments to the Eastern States via Panama. 


Removal of the embargo on the sending of Canadian cars 
ae to the United States has resulted in marked activity in lumber 
shipments from Vancouver Island mills, according to officials of 
the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway Company. Large quantities 
of lumber are now moving forward to fill American orders which 
piled up during the embargo period. The lifting of the embargo 
had caused a number of mills to speed up their operations. 


Not for many years have so many lumber-carrying vessels 
crowded Island ports to take shipments of lumber of offshore 
markets. Victoria mills are exporting heavily just now, and 
many ships are arriving constantly to take care of these orders. 
The Italian freighter ‘““Brenta” took 2,000,000 feet of lumber at 
the wharves of the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber & Timber 
Company in Victoria for New York. The freighter “Margaret 
Coughlan” has completed loading for Montreal and the British 
freighter “Indian City” has been taking on lumber for the 
Atlantic seaboard. Two other ships are due at the Canadian 
Puget Sound wharves in the near future to load for New York. 
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The Workman’s Compensation Act 


The British Columbia Loggers’ Association has forwarded 
to Premier Hon. John Oliver a resolution formally protesting 
against amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act which, 
the Association declared, would seriously affect the cost of oper- 
ating logging companies. As a result of the serious losses suf- 
fered by logging companies through the unprecedented fires of 
last Summer, when vast areas of timber and much logging equip- 
ment were destroyed, logging companies, it was explained to the 
Premier, were working under serious financial handicaps. In 


- addition to this, the embargo on Canadian cars entering the 


United States had caused a lull in the lumber business for a con- 
siderable period during the year with consequent losses to log- 
gers. High taxatyon, too, mitigated against profits, it was 
asserted. The Government, in dealing with changes in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, will consider the protest of the loggers. 


Extension for Timber Licenses 


Holders of British Columbia timber, including R. D. Rori- 
son, of Vancouver, Andrew Wright and G. H. Robertson, of 
Victoria, appeared before Premier Oliver and members of his 
Cabinet recently and asked for another year’s extension of time 
in paying up their timber licenses. An extension had been 
granted in 1921, it was recalled. It was explained to the Cabinet 
that owing to the condition of the lumber industry during much 
of the last year, it had been necessary for timber holders to 
borrow large sums of money in order to hold their timber. Now 
with greatly improved market conditions and a general timber 
boom developing, another year’s grace would put them in a posi- 
tion to operate profitable, pay up their licenses and make good 
money for themselves, they said. The Government promised 
careful consideration of these arguments. 


- The Oriental Question 


As this issue goes to press it seems probable that the British 
Columbia Legislature will pass a resolution, framed by Ian Mac- 
kenzie, Liberal member for Vancouver, which, if it became law 
through the action of the Federal Government, would give Brit- 
ish Columbia power to bar Orientals from the lumber industry, 
either as owners or as workers. 


Captain Mackenzie’s motion, which is regarded as the bold- 
est yet proposed to keep British Columbia white, runs as fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas it is set out under Section 132 of the British 
North America Act that ‘The Parliament and Government of 
Canada shall have all the powers necessary or proper for per- 
forming the obligations of Canada or any Province thereof, as 
part of the British Empire, towards foreign countries, arising 
under treaties between the Empire and such foreign countries ;’ 


“And whereas the treaty making power of Canada, in deal- 
ing with foreign countries is thus limited to the ‘performing of 
obligations,’ undertaken by the Imperial Parliament, should Can- 
ada, as a self-governing Dominion, consent to become a party to 
the same; 


De ential whereas a serious situation has developed in the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia because of the rapidly growing num- 
erical and economic power of its Asiatic population; 


“And whereas it is imperative for the protection of the 
citizens of British Columbia that strong measures be adopted 
designed to prevent Asiatics from acquiring further rights in 
this Province, the active exercise of which would give them an 
alarming hold on agriculture, fishing, lumbering, mining and other 
Provincial industrial interests ; 


“And whereas the limitation of Provincial Legislative author- 
ity under the British North American Act precludes Provincial 
Legislatures from enacting such legislation as is necessary effect- 
ively to deal with the situation defined ; 


“And wheras it is essential, tf the Canadian population of 
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the Province of British Columbia is to be permitted to work 
out, unfettered, the high ideals of Anglo-Saxon civilization, both 
in the development of the country’s natural resources and in the 
application of those ideals to proper standards of living ; 


“Therefore be it resolved that the Government of the Do- 
minion of Canada be petitioned to grant its consent and accord 
its active assistance to the obtaining of amendment to the British 
North America Act, giving the Province of British Columbia, at 
present most affected, and the other provinces of Canada, the 
power to make laws prohibiting Asiatics from acquiring pro- 
prietory interest in any form whatsoever, in agricultural lands in 
British Columbia, in the timber lands of British Columbia ; in the 
mineral lands of British Columbia; or in the fishing or other 
industrial enterprises carried on within the Province of British 
Columbia and from obtaining employment in any of the above- 
mentioned industries ; 


“Be it further resolved that the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada be respectfully requested to grant adherence of any 
part of Canada to no treaty or binding international obligation 
in any form whatsoever having the effect of limiting the author- 
ity of Provincial Legislatures, as set out by the terms of this 
resolution ; 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Provincial Secretaries of the various Provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada; 


“And be it further resolved that an humble address be pre- 
sented to His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, praying that a 
copy of the resolution hereinbefore set out be transmitted to the 
Honorable the Secretary of State or other proper official at 
Ottawa for presentation to His Excellency the Governor-General- 
in Council.” 


That the logging and lumber industry of the Province. is 
perhaps more vitally interested in the Oriental question than any 
other industry was brought out in discussions of the question in 
the House and by statistics presented by members of the Goy- 
ernment. It was stated hat Japanese own and operate sixty 
logging camps in British Columbia, and that seven and one-half 
per cent of the workers in the logging industry are Asiatics ; 
forty-one per cent in the lumber dealing industry ; thirty-nine per 
cent in saw mills; and fifty-four per cent in shingle mills. 


The Eight-hour Day 


Representatives of the lumber industry and business gen- 
erally, appeared before Premier Oliver and members of his 
Cabinet recently to protest against the passage of Major R. J. 
Burde’s Eight-hour-day Bill, which, they said, would cripple 
their operations. It was explained to the Cabinet that at present 
sawmills are working nine hours a day for five days a week and 
five hours on Saturday. This meant a fifty-four-hour week, 
which was not far in excess of the forty-eight-hour week which 
was provided for in the Burde Bill, they pointed out. 


Representatives of the lumber industry said it would be im- 
possible to prepare shipments of lumber for ocean-going vessels 
and load them if the bill were passed. The workers were not 
complaining, they said, and in most cases were only too glad to 
get the extra work. In many instances, in fact, mills were being 
operated for the benefit of the employees and the owners were 
satisfied if they broke even. 


Industrial interests had thought it necessary to protest 
against the proposed inauguration of an eight-hour-day last year. 
Now the reason for protest was greater still as the industrial 
situation was generally more acute. The chief objection to the 
bill, the Cabinet was told, was that it would handicap British 
Columbia industry in competition with other Provinces, States 
and countries where the eight-hour-day was not in force. Other 
countries, including Germany and Denmark, it was asserted, had 
found that the eight-hour day was not feasible, and had decided 
to revert to the ten-hour day. Fifty-three per cent of the labor 
of Canada was working more than eight hours a day, it was 
stated. 


Major Burde, independent member for Alberni, in pressing 
for the passage of his famous bill, frankly admitted that he was 
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aiming primarly at the lumber industry. He wanted to save the 
workers in lumber mills from the present long hours, he said. 
Major Burde pointed out that members of the Legislature had 
been supplied with a great deal of literture, emanating from 
the Manufacturers’ Association, particularly from the lumber 
industry. He noted that the authors of this propaganda had not 
improved their knowledge of his bill and many members appar- 
ently had not studied the measure. 


Major Burde characterized as “a lot of junk,” the protests 
of manufacturing industries against his bill. “Much as I favor 
a short work day, I don’t see how I could ask this House to pass 
legislation curtailing the hours of labor in the handling of per- 
ishable products,” he added. 


The Major explained that he had added sawmills, shingle 
mills and pulp and paper mills to his bill because he desired to 
be specific. It was the workers in those industries for whom he 
was appealing, he said. 


“There seems to be an opinion that if this bill passes no 
man can work overtime, or if accidents happen the industry will 
be affected,’ he went on. “As a matter of fact, employers and 
employees, under the bill, could get together and arrange for 
extra hours of work and provide for emergencies,” he said. 


Twenty thousand men in British Columbia are interested in 
the inauguration of an eight-hour day, he asserted. “Your man- 
ufacturer is not sincere when he says he wants to do away with 
unemployment,” he declared. “There are men outside the factory 
gates who are looking for work and men inside working exces- 
sive hours. Is it any wonder that 20,000 workers in this Pro- 
vince demand the eight-hour day?” Except for the lumber 
industry most industries are operating on the basis of the eight- 
hour day now, he added. “The lumber industry in this Province 
stands unique as a slave-driving industry,” he affirmed. Mill 
workers, he explained, had been unable to organize to protect 
themselves because fifty per cent of them were Orientals. 


“Take two hours a day off your Oriental workers in the 
lumber industry and give it to the whites who seek work and 
you will have settled the unemployment problem,’ Major Burde 
urged. “Give us this bill and you will have done something to 
oust the Oriental, concerning whom we have heard so much this 
session.” 


The question of wages was not involved in his bill, Major 
Burde explained. The workers in the mill, he said, were ready 
to take the same per hour rate as they were not receiving. 


The Burde Bill is still before the House as this goes to press. 


Island Paragraphs 


British Columbia’s fleet of fire-fighting launches is under- 
going its annual winter repair now, but the boats are in much 
better shape than they were last year, according to officials of 
the Forest Branch of the Provincial Lands Department. The 
estimated cost of this winter’s overhaul of the gas fleet is less 
than sixty per cent of the cost a year ago. The launches are 
repaired and overhauled at the Forest Branch’s station at Thurs- 
ton Bay, where complete equipment for this purpose is main- 
tained. 


The possibilities of vast increases in British Columbia’s 
lumber exports to the Orient and Australia were emphasized in 
the Legislature recently by J. B. Clerihue, Liberal member for 
Victoria. The lumber business is steadily improving, Mr. Cler- 
ihue declared, pointing out that this Province shipped 94,000,000 
feet for the first six months of this year as compared with 72,- 
000,000 feet for the first six months of 1921. In 1921 Australia 
had bought 27,000,000 feet of lumber from British Columbia, 
and during the first ten months of this year had taken 25,000,000 
feet, he said. A vast lumber market also awaited British Colum- 
bia in the Orient, he remarked. Development of general trade 
between Australia and British Columbia, he believed, would be 
followed by heavier Australian lumber purchases in British Co- 
lumbia with a consequent decrease in purchases from the United 
States. 
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| Returns received from 532 operating companies have con- New Features of the Marion Model 21 i 
Ml vinced officials of the Provincial Government that the payroll Mh 
ae of the British Columbia lumber industry for 1922 will be more The Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, Ohio, has re- : 
| than $20,000,000. In 1921 the payroll amounted to $18,180,962 cently announced a number of new features on its Model 21, | 


for an average of 14,500 wage earners. Increases in the payroll, three-quarter yard revolving shovel. The basic design has not 


of course, are the result of the general speeding up of the lumber been altered, for the standard shovel construction has been so 


“ industry in the West, and tl loyment of | bers of : ! 
| ee PER MAT oie ee ae ee Oe thoroughly and firmly established that no radical changes of a 


design were deemed necessary. 


Investigations conducted during the last few months by 


; : One of the most important features incorporated in this 
Government officials show that Japanese interests who formerly 


shovel is a distinctly new and novel type of rigid crawler trucks. 


a confined their log purchases to cedar, are not buying large quan- TEN. : ; : “ 
| tities of fir. If the export of fir logs is allowed to continue un- With its new design the Marion Company has provided a power | 
a checked, it will have a serious affect on lumber manufacturing steering arrangement that is entirely controlled by the operator Me 


without any outside assistance whatever. A handy lever is ar- 
ranged at operator’s station immediately back of the three main uP 
ccisties Ar ge eat : : levers. The lever is connected to movable arms on the under- 

| Building in Victoria has taken a big spurt forward this year, : : ; : : : 
side of the rotating frame which, when engaged align with sim- 


| operations in this Province, lumbermen believe, and will prevent 
some mills securing sufficient raw material for their operations. 


i building returns for the first eleven months of the year show. Ae ae ae Beek ; ; te 
| It is expected that, by the end of the year, the value of building ilar arms projecting upward from the lower frame and operate 

: ; . a an RLY ae =] the clutches on the driving axle. 
a in the city will exceed $1,000,000. Increase in building opera- i 


Steering is accomplished by swinging the upper frame 
ial oh Soest es and the shovel can be turned in a circle as small as 18 ft. 8 inches 
Thomas Gwilt has started to rebuild the Bevan Sawmill, in diameter. Arrangements are provided for disengaging all 
which was burned last Summer by the forest fires that swept the clutches when desired so the shovel may be towed with ease. 
“ Courtenay district of Vancouver Island. The new mill, it is nt 
expected, will cut about 40,000 feet a day and will be operating 
ie within a few weeks. 


| tions has helped local sawmills considerably. 


Construction of a sawmill at Port Alberni will be started 


a soon by C. J. V. Spratt, well-known Victoria businessman and 
industrialist. Mr. Spratt’s exact plans have not been announced MI 
“ but it is understood that his mill will be on tidewater, and driving a 


of piles to carry wharves will be commenced immediately. Don- 
key engines and other machinery have been ordered, it is under- 
HIT stood. Mr. Spratt hopes to complete construction, of the mill 
this Winter and have it in operation by Spring. 


Construction of a road from Port Hardy to Port Alice, so 


! as to connect the Whalen Pulp & Paper Company, at the latter Marion 21 

| point, with the outside world, is being advocated in the Provin- | 
l cial Legislature by Rev. Thomas Menzies, member for Comox. The four belt flexible type of trucks can also be furnished : 
and there are many instances where these trucks are desirable | 


for they can negotiate practically any kind of ground with a 
minimum of tipping and rocking of the shovel proper. Other 
mountings include traction wheels with either steel or rubber | 


British Columbia timber land owners are being asked to pay 
os a special levy of three and one-half cents per acre as their share 
| of a deficit of $616,000 in the Forest Protection Fund. Heavy 


fire fighting costs during the last two years and the unprecedented 


fires of last Summer are understood to have caused this deficit.’ 


On the ratio of three to two the Government’s share of the 
present deficit is $338,000. The deficit at the beginning of the 
year was approximately $360,000, and it had been hoped to pay 
this off in three years. The figure, however, increased owing to 
the serious forest fire conditions. 


Are You Smiling? 

In a store the other day up in a corner intended only for 
those who worked there was the sign—‘‘Are you smiling?” 

Now that’s a simple little question and there are those who 
may think it a silly one. 

But try it out in a practical way for yourself—just start in 
and smile—physically—a decent respectable smile. Good! Did 
you note the effect it had on your mind? It made things round 
you look more interesting—put a cheerful aspect on them—made 
you want to do something or like somebody. 

Just try it when you’re tired or even-when you're cross. 
Sort of makes things look different. 

They say when a baby smiles it’s got a pain in its stomach. 
If so, then nature supplies the smile before the baby knows 
enough to supply it itself to counteract the pain. 


The owner of that store when he put up the sign had in © 


mind gaining efficiency. 

Just try smiling at your work and see how much easier it 
can be done. It’s an unfortunate thing to have a job you can’t 
smile in the doing of it. And its an easier job when you do 
smile at it. 

Are you smiling? 


rims and railroad wheels for standard or narrow gauge track. 


Liberal use of manganese steel is made in this new model. 
The dipper front is a single manganese steel casting of the same 
design and proportionately the same strength as the larger ma- 
chines. Bevel propelling gears and shipper pinions are also 
made of manganese steel for they are continually subjected to 
vibration and shocks and experience has proven that manganese 
ae is much more serviceable in such places than open hearth 
steel. 


The boiler tubes are electrically welded to top and bottom 
tube sheets thus effectively sealing the ends against leakage. The 
boiler is fed with a duplex pump and injector and every conveni- 
ence and appliance has been provided for the safe and efficient 
operation of the boiler. 


The New 21 is readily converted into dragline, clamshell 
and orangepeel excavator or into a material handling crane. 
When long reach and high dump are required high lift equip- 
ment can be suppled. 


Bulletins 228 and 305 have just been issued by the Marion 
ea and are available to anyone interested in this new 
shovel. 


American lumber producers have been asked to bid on two 
hundred thousand standard gauge railroad ties for the Egyptian 
railroads. ‘ 


About one-third of the Pacific Coast lumber production is 
moved by water. 
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“Save the Forest’---The Nation’s Call 


= EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is the first installment of an article by Mr. Fred Brown, of Shevlin-Clarke Company, = 
Limited, Fort Frances, Ont., on Causes, Protection and Preventative Measures of Forest Fires in Canada. | 


Causes of Forest Fires. | 


Nu “Save the Woods.” How nonsensical was that slogan a few : 

+h years ago when we thought that our woods were as endless as is : : aes *, il 
our Canada. More than that; how idiosyncratic must have then : Forest fires, the case of lightening excepted, originate either | 

os appeared to our farmers a demand to “save the woods” while froom human intention or else from human carelessness. Fires “t 


they would have preferred to be saved from their woods or from 
an encumbrance on the ground more difficult to extirpate than 
are weeds. At that time, and in some back districts that time 


are intentionally set to: | 
Improve the pasture for cattle, sheep and goats. 
To improve the crop of cranberries and their kin. 


" may not have gone, an acre of land without woods was more To facilitate the access to dense woods. we 
valuable than an acre of land with the timber still intact. To help in hunting or to veil trespass in hunting and fishing. | 
Today all is changed. The public leaders stand aghast at To create round a woodland holding, a safety belt consist- “t 


the prospect of a timber famine, of a wood famine sure to come. 


ing of land burned over. | 
ue There does not seem to exist any escape. To take malicious revenge and to damage the owner of oe 


In France, 300 years ago, in the reign of Louis Fourteenth, woodlands. : ; ¢ | 
King of France, conditions must have been similar to ours. The _ To get a job of working up the dead fire killed stuff or even 

Prime Minister, Jean Baptiste Colbert by name, was startling his a job in fighting the fire. ' | 
little world by an epigram reading, “La France Periva Faute De 

Bois.” His phophecy, fortunately, has not been verified by the 
facts; and there is, in spite of the ravages of war, more wood 


Fires are due to carelessness when they result from sparks “ 
and cinders emitted from locomotives, donkey engines, from for- | 
est cabins, from hunters’ fires, from campers’ fires, from to- 


os in France today than there was in the good old time of King bacco pipes, from cigars, cigarettes and matches thrown away S 

oe ete ee and ees its example, all mon- or else are due to negligence when the flame is allowed to escape | 

eager ca ee rae ae Bye. ed the disasters threatening and to get beyond control, as the occasion of burning over land M 

SPOT ayWOOCr 1 AMUNG) Date yanieas acs. to be cultivated. Without a doubt far more fires are due to ll 

“ Will modern democracy in Canada have the vision and the carelessness than are due to malice. _ : ; a 

| wisdom which the old monarchies have applied, in their time, to What are the remedies against either kind? We might dis- 

their own predicament? Or shall it be said to our children that tinguish between preventive measures against forest fires and a 

a monarchic form of government is superior in its economic far- remedial measures against forest fires, the latter by which a fire | 

| signtedness, in its economic results, to a democratic regime? is quenched after it has begun to burn being the more expensive “t 
ae : e and less useful procedures. 

Deny it who so ever has a mind to deny; our forest prob- , | 

uh lem is a test problem of our democracy. A woodless Canada is Preventive Measures. = 


unthinkable and yet the unthinkable is looming up on the horizon 


The owner of woodlands to be protected and also the lessee 


| like the darkness of a tornado, charged with destruction. is, on the face of it, powerless. He might establish at a con- “t 

i What are the means to avert it? siderable expense wide fire lanes throughout and around his 
holdings such lanes to be kept free from inflammable matter. “ 

nt Forest Fires. Watercourses, deep swamps, lakes, and strips of farm lands and | 

! pastures are admirable and cheap fire lanes in themselves and oe 


Were it not for the prevalence of forest fires, some sort of a 
second growth would follow slowly but necessarily, in the wake 
of a first growth, regardless of the severity of lumbering. The 
forces of nature are, barring fires, stronger than are the forces 
+! of man. Indeed, if all mankind were killed on this continent 
| by another black plague, the primeval forest would re-establish 
itself all over Canada, where it flourished prior to the advent 


might serve for the main arteries of fire protection. Fire lanes | 
can, at best, prevent a fire from running from one section of the 

woods into another. Even to that end, backfiring froom the lane 
is apt to be essential, so that fire lanes can scarcely be enumerated | 
among a list of reliable fire preventive measures. M ie 


Further, the owner of woodlands might after logging de- 


cf write man, in the course of a few centuries, while the prairies 
would revert to their original status. 


That being the case, it might be truthfully asserted that the 
Canadian forest problem is identical with the Forest Fire 


stroy the inflammable debris, necessarily left on the ground log- 
ged over. Without a doubt, the danger from fire is much 
greater after than it is before logging. On the other hand the 
removal of the trees gives free access to the winds and to the 


i nioblen sun so pear soil ao as Me aaeare See iene on : i 
I au 2 ae are apt to de dessicated. n the other hand huge masses o 

‘, - ns what about the Bud-worm killing the spruce and balsam ats which at present prices cannot be economically removed “ 

| HSS AGS ; and large quantities of tops and branches will form after log- | 
*s The Budworm, while it is a curse for our woodlands just ging, real fire traps, all over the former forest. How can the “ 
! now can not by itself prevent the resurrection of the forest, debris be disposed of? Is it sufficient to have them collected | 

os indeed, insects and fungi, by causing the natural deaths of our into heaps, so as to prevent them from forming a more uniform oa 

| trees, are some of the means by which nature is wont to con- blanket over the entire area? Or will it do to merely remove the | 

“! vert an old growth into a young growth. In nature, death is debris from the proximity of smaller trees unfit for the axe and st 

the precoursor or the companion of birth. There is but one ex- left standing, so as to prevent these survivors of logging from | : 

: ception to the rule. Forest fires destroy the old as well as the falling a prey to fires? Or else is it possible to drag the debris 


young, otherwise, death and birth are soo well balanced that 


to a nearby lake away from the woods where a second growth | 
there cannot be any overpopulation. 


is hoped for? 


| 
| 
| 
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Will it do by lopping the debris down flat with the surface 
to accelerate the decomposition and to reduce the inflammability 
of the derelicts left by the axe? Or else is it wise to actually 
burn the debris under due supervision, heaped or left scattered, 
so as to prevent a fire from finding a foot where there is no 
supervision or control possible? And finally and most import- 
ant, what is the expense of debris work? Is the expense com- 
patible with current prices and profits and with that unlimited 
competition among owners, contractors and consumers which 
controls both prices and profits? The available data up to date 
is meager as to the actual cost. of debris work. According to 
the Commission of Conservation 1913-1914, pps 255, we find that 
the cost per M. feet varies gfeatly from 2% cents per 1000 
feet on a spruce (Engleman’s) operation with 25 per cent. of 
lodge pole pine undermixed in the Crow’s Nest B. C. district, to 
35-37c cuts in Idaho, Utah and Nevada districts and 25c for 
piling 6c for burning (contract work) in Minnesota. 


The Crow’s Nest operation has been carried out as an ex- 
periment on 300 acres with a density of stand of from 15 to 20 
thousand feet per acre and the slash was burned broadcast. The 
Minnesota operation has been carried out in a stand of white and 
red pine. 


Is it not true that the burning of debris under control, while 
commendable in itself, is a difficult task, depending on uncontroll- 
able weather cond.tions, and is a danger to the woods them- 
selves, since it is easier to start a fire in the debris than to 
extinguish it? Question after question comes to the fore in 
connection with the proper disposal of logging debris, yet there 
can not be any sweeping answer to any of them, or rather, an 
answer correct for south western Ontario is utterly fallacious 
for north western Ontario or Quebec or Vancouver Island. 


Most important it is of course for the owner desirous to 
protect his woodlands to maintain friendly relations with all the 
neighbors and especially with the settlers in the forest itself. 
No fire protection is possible where the owner of the woods is at 
war with the residents on adjoining land. 


During dry spells it is up to the owner to establish an un- 
ceasing forest patrol; there might be established for their use 
lookout towers with Osborns Fire finders, telephone connections, 
caches containing the necessary fire fighting utensils, patrol trails 
clocks carried by rangers, and patrol boats. Air and sea planes 
also can be used to very good advantage. Also the owner 
should see to it that during the danger season a sufficient staff of 
workmen is kept busy all over the woods ready at any time to 
act as a fire brigade. 


Better than the individual owner without a doubt, are asso- 
ciations of owners in a position to prevent, by forming a joint 
expense forest protective association (as in the Maurice Valley 
in Washington and Idaho) conflagrations of a sweeping nature. 
Yet the individual and the associations can do more, and can do 
better. It has been well said that 10 per cent. of all fire con- 
trol is protection and 90 per cent is education. In this connec- 
tion the owners have utterly failed so far to be thoroughly 
aroused. Education alone can break with that time honored 
tradition which sees in a fire an occurrence as irrelevant to the 
observer as is a rainstorm. What is a forest fire? What is a 
rainstorm? They will pass as others have passed and one is as 
unpreventable as is the other. If this apathy regarding fires were 
prevailing in our cities, none could exist. It is this uncon- 
cernedness which is the owner’s worst enemy, and it is this un- 
concernedess which must be eradicated by education. There is 
no other means to end it. 


According to the Canadian Forester, there have been four 
thousand fires in Canada this year. To quote further from the 
same source: We, the trustees of the Canadian forest, turned 
to ruin last summer the equivalent of a strip of timber one mile 
wide, reaching from Halifax to Winnipeg. Readers, take a 
pad and pencil, figure out the acres contained in this strip, 
average the stand at 15 feet per acre and multiply your amount 
of board feet by the average price of $30 per M. feet. Figure 
the interest at 6 per cent. for 75 years, the time usually re- 
quired to produce a good saw log, and draw your conclusion. 


Don’t you agree that it is high time to put out the flames? Unless 
we act speedily and the present plague of forest fires is stopped 
by a conscious shouldering of responsibility by every Canadian 
citizen, another decade will relieve us of all need for worry 
about our forest resources. The teachings about unlimited for- 
est resources and natural growth are utterly fallacious and de- 
cidedly misleading. 


Thus it is up to the owner and to forest owners’ associa- 
tions to enlist the powerful help of the pulpit all over the Dom- 
inion, the church being the most important element in moral 
education. Next to the church, the schools, and the school 
teachers must be approached. There should not be held a school 
teachers’ convention anywhere in Canada at which an address 
on Forestry and its importance to the Dominion, is not offered 
by the government, Dominion or Provincial, or by the Owners’ 
Asosciation. The important point of our timber industries must 
be driven home with all might and statistics are at hand and 
available to show that without forests Canada ceases to be Can- 
ada. Further, the local newspapers must publish, against due 
payment, good reading matter illustrating the danger from fires, 
the prospective value of its growth, the importance for Canada 
of its timber wealth, the rapidity of its depletion, etc., etc. On 
the first page of the backwoods paper, as readers, short sen- 
tences might be slipped in, as for instance: 


“Forest fires are worse than crimes, they are stupidities.” 


“The Canadian who starts a forest fire is worse than a 
Hun, for the Huns protects their forests.” 


“Protect the woods, they work for you while you sleep.” 
“Every loss from fires is your loss from fires.” 


“On the third day, the herbs and the woods were created by 
the Almighty. Who is so depraved that he will wantonly undo 
the creation, antagonizing the Creators’ will?” 


“Whosoever destroys the woods, destroys Canada?” 


“No fire of hell is hot enough for the Canadian who sets 
the woods afiire.” 


“Canada without woods ceases to be Canada.” 


“Forest fires mean war on civilization.” 


In the reading matter of the local papers, during the dry 
season, the history of some famous forest fires (Miramichi fire, 
Cloquet fire) might be related in detail. On the whole, short 
slogans are, however more effective than are long treatises. 

The formation of forestry clubs among school children, boy 
scout fashion is strongly advisable. 


Thus the forest owner, by educating the educators (church, 
teachers, local papers) and through the educators the whole 
people of Canada, will solve the most essential and the most 
neglected problem of fire protection. Incidentally, he will arouse 
the legislators from their apathy, and will pave the way for bene- 
ficient legislation. Again 10 per cent. of fire control is protec- 
tion and 90 per cent. is education. 


Remedial Measures. 


Remedial measures are those which are taken to stop a fire 
after it has broken out. Here, if anywhere, readiness and pre- 
paredness is all. An organization must be at hand—it must 
not be formed when the news of a fire raging in the woods are 
received. For each district one predesignated man must have 
supreme charge and supreme responsibility; helpers and relays 
of helpers must be kept ready; food and water supply for the 
fire fighters must be automatically provided; the fire boss must 
ascertain the speed of the fire, the length of the burning line, its 
distance from the next and from the second next line of vantage 
at which a back fire might be started; and he must not hesitate 
to abandon the burning district itself. As in warfare, it is neces- 
sary to outwing the opponent and to combat the fire from the 
sides rather than from the front. It must be remembered that 
the wood fires are those usually which start from fires apparently 
extinguished. Every spark left unextinguished implies new 
danger. 


It is not the purpose of this article to dilate on 


lef fire fight- 
ing, the few principles enunciated must be sufficient. 


The re- 
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mark might be added, however, that fire running down hill and 
fires running against the wind are easier to subdue. The best 
time for the fight lies in the hours after midnight. 


Forest Plantations. 


A word must be said before we leave the owner and _ his 
individual activity in forest fire affairs about forest plantations. 
Here and there a venturesome lumber concern or else a paper 
company have invested considerable sums of money in forest 
plantations, investments admittedly of a doubtful merit, finan- 
cially, because the result is uncertain and far distant. Yet 
today Canada’s timber represents in the markets of the world 
an equivalent of new factories, new towns, new lines of com- 
merce, new employment and new sources of prosperity. As to 
the south of us, the available lumber supply decreases, so rises 
in value our own supply. Besides agriculture in the prairie 
provinces our chief drawing card lies in our timber for saw 
mills and pulpwood for paper mills. We have in the older 
provinces millions of acres unfit for agriculture, once magnifi- 
cent forests and only fit to grow forests. It was a crime to 
entice people to live on this land just as much as it was a crime 
and a wanton destruction to settle that magnificent grass country 
in Southern Alberta. We have produced wantonly, in southern 
Alberta and in some parts of Ontario a floating population that 
hardly has its equivalent on the North American continent. Who 
shall reforest the cut-over land in the older provinces? The 
owners of pulp and paper mills have a better chance for the suc- 
cessful outcome of an investment of this nature. The expense 
of transportation to the plant usually exceeds the stumpage value 
of the wood permit. Yet the chief advantage of forest planting 
everywhere, on suitable soil, lies in another realm. Again in the 
realm of education. All over Canada malcomfers and wee lit- 
tle saplings of hardwoods are considered worthless. The forest 
owner actually planting these diminutives, with apparent care, 
opens the eyes of the people for the value of tree babes. 


Herein lies at the present period of Canadian Forestry the 
chief and a most important value of Canadian forest production. 
Even if these baby forests are destroyed by fire, their educational 
value is not lost for many a year, when they are left standing, 
blackened and parched and scorched, as if erected to arouse 
public conscience. Possibly an owner of large tracts might for 
educational purposes not merely afforest conspicuous parts of 
his own lands. He might add by contributing premia to the 
planting zeal of villages, farmers’ schools and church organi- 
zations. 


Without a doubt, forest planting is better for education in 
forestry than it is for investments in forestry. Yet education 
is the major and money is the minor issue everywhere and for- 
ever. 


The forest owner (the lessee of limits is, of course, included 
in this term) has left, so far, all matters of education to the 
government and its institutions, much to his own chagrin. It is 
time for him to paraphrase the old French truism of “Noblesse 
oblige” by a new and democratic slogan “Richesse oblige.” Also 
the owner might keep in mind the epigram, “helping others you 
are helping yourself.” Indeed, where is the actual dividing line 
between self interest and common interest ? 


Yet the owner might claim, and rightly so, that his influence 
is limited. That forestry is a matter of public concern, that he 
cannot be held and, at that, is not allowed to preserve law and 
order and that his position is hopeless when it comes to forest 
fires intentionally or maliciously started in his woodlands. Also 
the owner might throw up his head and state, “Here I am paying 
taxes on my woodland property, taxes are essentially with all 
property, a fee paid to a local or provincial government for pro- 
tection of property. What protection do I, an owner of wood- 
land property, obtain? 


Indeed when the inhabitant of a city is taxed, the receipts 
are used for the protection of his property from fire, from rob- 
bery and from what not. But who has ever heard of a tax 
paid by the owner of woodland to be used for the protection of 
woodland? Woodland property is in a sense, everybody’s pro- 


perty, everybody uses it for hunting and fishing and stock pas- 
ture and for what not, the taxes (usually so) are left for the 
owner alone without any return or advantage gained thereby for 
his interests. 


Here objections might be raised by the statement that every 
province has today some sort of a forestry organization, and some 
laws (in Quebec since 1870) on its statutes, yea even a staff to 
enforce them, such laws tending to protect the woodlands from 
fire and theft. Yet how small is this effort compared to, on the 
one hand, the sum of woodland taxes raised; and on the other 
hand, compared to the dangers to which woodland is exposed. 
True in certain sections in favorable seasons, we might escape 
from fires under the influence of the laws now on the statutes. 
But when there is a long and dry season, in the backwoods dis- 
tricts, of what help are these laws to prevent gigantic conflagra- 
tions. Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia all have 
had a banner year this year so far as disastrous fires are con- 
cerned. To illustrate by an analogy: What is the use of a fire 
brigade in the cities if its organization is fit to quench a fire in 
a hen roost, but is unable to cope with a holacaust in the com- 
mercial district. 


The Census Tale of Lumber 


The dreary-looking figures of the recently issued census sta- 
tistics of the lumber industry for 1919 tell many a significant 
story of changing economic conditions in the United States if 
understandingly examined. Although the output of lumber 
reached its maximum in 1909, when it was 44,500,000,000 feet, 
the number of persons employed in the industry in 1919 was 
702,555, which is but little less than in 1909. The number of 
mills reported is 37,964, of which 32,568 are merchant establish- 
ments. The pay-roll of these mills was not less than $713,- 
000,000; rent and taxes amounted to $55,000,000, and the cost 
of materials was $874,000,000; while the value of the products 
was $2,071,000,000. Including pulp and paper and other wood- 
utilizing industries, the total number of establishments engaged 
in making forest products is over 40,000, the number of em- 
ployees about a million, and the value of the product nearly 


$4,000,000,000. . 


In 1919 the southern states, including the so-called North 
Carolina pine states—being North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia—produced 16,000,000,000 out of the total of 34,552,- 
000,000 feet of lumber produced, and the Pacific states about 
9,000,000,000. The southern territory was also in the lead ten 
years ago. Twenty years ago the southern group was not quite 
at the head of the column of lumber-producing regions, being 
led then by the Lake states with a small margin. Thirty years 
ago the Lake states produced one-third of the entire lumber cut 
of the country; nearly three times as much as the southern ter- 
ritory and more than four times as much as the Pacific states. 
The last-named region will probably take the lumber leadership 
this year and is likely to continue to hold it indefinitely. 


In wood pulp products the state of Maine still leads with 34 
mills and the consumption of 1,279,852 cords. New York is 


next with 84 mills and 1,055,000; Wisconsin third with 47 mills 


and 854,000 cords. 


Roofs of Western Cedar Save Coal 


Roofs constructed of western cedar should have great ad- 
vantage over those built of other materials, according to the For- 
est Products Laboratories of Canada, Forestry Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In heating a building covering a large 
area a great amount of heat is always lost through the roof and 
a considerable saving in fuel can be effected by making the roof_ 
of suitable material. In this respect wood is very suitable and 
of all the woods which are likely to be used western cedar is 
probably the best non-conductor of heat. It is obtainable in 
large quantity and of- good quality and has the further advan- 
tage of possessing a natural resistance to decay even under the 
most adverse conditions. 
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RPA S CHRISTMAS” | | 


A Log Towing Story of Those Hardy Mariners Who Traverse the Treacherous British Columbia Coast Line 


“! “Holy mackeral, there comes another,” called out Captain falling barometer told the weather-wise skippers that it was ex- 
| Angus MacNeill, of the tug “Prospective” to Captain Anderson, tremely probable that the wind would shortly swing into the 
Ml of the “Projective,” reaching into the wheel-house for his southwest, at the same time gathering force. It was only nine MI 
il glasses. “It’s the ‘Peerless,’ an’ she'll be pulling twenty te niles around Gower Point, and then there was good shelter until ae 
| twenty-four sections. This place has about all it’ll hold,” he near Point Atkinson, then six miles through the Narrows to the 
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Turning, and again bringing his binoculars into play, Cap- 
tain MacNeill studies for a moment and then hails, “Ahoy, 
there, Captain Swenson, isn’ that th’ Walrus down to th’ sou’- 
ward?” 

“Ay, Captain MacNeill, dat bane Captain Vhite and de 
Valrus. He bane big hurry to get back home for Chrstmus,” 
shouts back Captain Swenson. 

“By th’ holy mackeral, I don’t believe he'll make it around 
th’ point before th’ wind shifts,’ says MacNeill, after another 
long look. Looks like he was blowing four whistles for help, 
can’t be sure tho’. There’s another tug comin’ up light but he’s 
keepin’ a long way out,” he continued. 


The light southeasterly breeze held on, and in about three- 
quarters of an hour the “Harp,” Captain Murphy, master, drew 
up to megaphone distance. 


“How’s th’ Walrus makin’ it?” Captain MacNeill calls 
across the water. 


“Was that the Walrus down there near Gower?” returns 
Murphy, the “Harp” drawing nearer all the time. “Sure an’ I 
couldn’t make him out. Well, an’ he'll be a damn long time 
makin’ it around Gower in this breeze. It'll be a foine Merry 
Christmas he’ll be having,” chuckled Murphy and rolling his quid 
in his cheek, as he grinned sar¢astically from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“Lak hell he couldn’t make out the Walrus,” growled Cap- 
tain Swenson, who in the meantime climbed aboard the ‘Prespec- 
tive. “Th’ son-of-a-seacook say dat so he can claim he didn’t 
hear Captain Vhite’s whistle for help.” 


Meanwhile down on the “Walrus” there was a great deal of 
anxiety. In the first place, after twenty years of tow boating 
about the mouth of the Fraser river and along the rocky shores 
and deep inlets of the British Columbia coast, with all its dan- 
gerous tide rips and rapids, Captain White and his partner and 
chief engineer, Tom Moore, are able to exercise an option they 
have on the “Admiral,” the largest and most powerful boat 
among the log towers, as soon as the boom they are now towing 
is safely tied up at the booming grounds at North Vancouver. 
Then they will be in business for themselves, the profits of those 
long days and nights of nerve racking strain will then go to make 
life easier and more pleasant for the wives and families. 


As the Captain peers out of the wheelhouse window his 
thoughts go back over the old days when he first started work on 
a tug boat. In those days they did not have eight-hour shifts. 
They worked until the work was finished and then stopped, 
excepting times when they had to start right away after another 
tow, in which case they kept going and slept on their feet. He 
grinned to himself as he recalled how an old mate of his went to 
sleep one night on the old “Santa Clara” as he Sat at the wheel 
on a tall stool, and ran the boat full head on to a sand pit. The 
shock threw the mate off the stool and nearly broke his neck. 


In those days if it happened that you had an engineer you 
went as skipper. If no engineer was to be had and you could 
get a master, then you went as engineer. Oh, those were great 
old days, but now with this one last tow safely in, he and Tom 
would have their own boat. 

x * * * 


It was taking a bit of a chance passing up Trail Islands with 
even the lightest of southeasterly breezes and a falling glass, but 
many’s the time Captain White had seen it take ten to twelve 
hours for the wind to get up under more threatening conditions. 
Six hours’ steaming would put them safe, and possibly days 
ahead of the other boats. He could remember how the “Coutli” 
only last year, was hung up for twenty-eight days and she had 
only sixteen miles in the open to go. 


Well, anyhow, there was only a couple of miles more. With 
the slight freshening of the breeze it would take two hours to 
round Gower Point, when they would be safe in Howe Sound. 
It would take five hours, the best they could hope to do, to get 
back to Trail Islands, so nothing could be done but go on. 

Dropping a window of the wheel-house he put his head out 
and felt that the breeze had freshened a bit more. Picking up 
the speaking tube, he whistles to the engine room and when the 
answering whistle replied, said, “Tom, do you think you could 
get a bit more pull out of her? The breeze is gettin’ up a bit.” 


“Maybe I can prod her up a little,’ answered Tom, and he 
turned to give the fireman ‘“‘what-for” and to go over all the 
bearings again to see that there’s not the slightest sign of their 
heating. 

Another hour crawls by. By his shore bearings Captain 
White saw that they have hardly gained a hundred yards. There 
was only one hope remaining and that for the breeze to die down 
before it changed quarters. It was simply a case of hanging on, 
steaming for all there was in her, and hoping, yes, and praying 
a bit, too. 

But there was one other chance, a tug came in sight headed 
up the coast. Four whistles would bring any tug that is light 
and hears them to the rescue. Soon the newcomer could be 
made out. It was the “Harp.” Why couldn’t it have been any 
other boat on the coast? Captain Murphy was the only man 
of the fleet that would not obey the unwritten law of the tug- 
boat men, “You must go to the aid of the boat or man in dis- 
ress, if the signal—four whistles—is given.” 


But Captain Murphy made his boasts that he asked no help 
and gave none. As for that Christmas bunk, “He could go up 
and bring down a million feet of logs that would mean five hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket, while those fools were spending that 
much on—bah!” 

Captain White could see that the “Harp” was standing well 
out away from him, nevertheless, “I'll give him the chance to 
refuse,” he said to himself, as he reached for the sireen lever 
and held it down for ten seconds, again and yet again, until four 
times had its bellow gone out over the waters. 

Several minutes seem to have passéd and there was no sign 
that the “Harp” had heard. A second time and yet a third and 
fourth. Not a sign from the “Harp.” If anything she had 
headed farther out. Yet it was certain that under similar con- 
ditions the siren of the “Walrus” could be heard seven or eight 
miles away, but the “Harp” goes on. 

A slight swell was now coming up; not enough to harm, 
but a forecast of what might be coming. Captain White went 
again to the speaking tube, “Tom, how’s she makin’ it?” he en- 
quired. 

“She’s doin’ all she’ll stand, Skipper,” came the reply. To 
crowd her more will start th’ boxes heatin’ an‘ then it'd be all 
off.” 

“All right, Tom, we'll hang on ’til the last stick is lost. 
Murphy just went by an’ passed up my signal. It must be 
mighty tough to feel th’ way he must feel when he does a thing 
like that.” With this the Captain turned back to the wheel and 
began to nurse the boat over toward the shore, hoping that he 
might catch an eddy or get a bit out of the wind so that he could 
edge along some. 

Up at Trail Islands glass after glass was trained on the 
“Walrus.” Many a dark look was passed to Murphy. The 
Captains began to gather over on the “Prospective” for a smoke 
and a chat as was the custom. One of the skippers would start 
it something like this, “Ahoy, Captain Anderson and Captain 
Holstad, and Captain Young, call to th’ boys an’ come on over,” 
and the others would pass the word along, “Come on aboard 
th’ ‘Prospective’ and then there would be great spinning of ~ 
tales, maybe a game of poker and much smoking of tobacco. 

But in these calls there was no mention of Murphy’s name. 
Apparently, however, that made no difference to him. He af- 
tected to be pleased by it. He ordered his dinghy dropped and 
pulled over to the “Prospective” and came aboard with the 
others. 

“Murphy,” said Captain White, leaving off the title and look- 
ing him squarely in the eye, “I thought I saw the “Walrus” 
sireen signalling you as you passed.” | 

“Sure, an’ I niver saw th’ boat at all until way past her, I 
wuz havin’ a game o’ crib with th’ mate,” grinned back Murphy. | 

During the next half hour things moved slowly and stiffly 
in the cabin of the “Prospective.” A heavy restraint seemed to 
kand over all but Murphy, and even he began to shown signs of 
being under a strain. 

Suddenly Captain: MacNeill jumped to his feet and ripped 
out, “I’ll be damned if I'll sit here an‘ let Capt. White go to 
pieces for want o’ a half hour’s pull. There ain’t a man o’ us 
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he hasn’t helped sometime or ‘uther. I’m goin’ to put out my 
anchors an’ take a chance that they’ll hold my boom an’ run down 
an’ see if I can’t pull him around th’ point.” 

“Vell, Captain MacNeill, ay tank ay go to,’ 
son of the “Viking.” 

“T'll tell you what,” then, put in Captain Goodman, of the 
‘Fearless,’ “five or six of us’ll draw ahead enough to take up 
the pull of your booms and we can hold them until you get 
back.” 

In ten minutes the “Prospective” and “Viking” were hitting 
it down towards the ‘‘Walrus” as fast as their towing propellors 
would drive, which are built for pull, not speed. But they were 
crowding a good fourteen knots at that, and in a trifle over a 
half hour they ranged up on either side of the “Walrus’” boom. 
As each boat dropped back to the boom, two men dropped from 
each tug to the raft. A line was thrown from the boats, cables 
pulled to the bridge of the raft and made fast. Again the tugs 
dropped back, the men jumped aboard, and ahead the boats 
steamed, coming up on the strain slowly at the cable’s length. 

“Give her hell now,” megaphoned Captain MacNeill to Cap- 
tain White, who had been speechless with surprise at the hap- 
penings. 

“Ja, bane give her hall now sure,’ echoed Captain Swenson. 

There was a good deal of sway in the surface of the boom 
by now, but it was steady and not the jumps that come from a 
choppy sea. The greatest danger would be from a broken boom 
chain, but Captain White thinks with pleasure of the new heavy 
chains that he had seen the Nimpkish Timber Company put into 
that raft. 

The added power was felt at once, and the shore begins 
to slip past. Less than an hour’s steady steaming and Gower 
Point was rounded and the boom safe. 

Before Captain White could get his anchors out and get 
back to thank them, the “Prospective” and “Viking” had unfas- 
tened and recovered their lines and were racing back to Trail 
Islands. Hardly had they slipped alongside their booms and 
made their lines fast than it began to blow hard from the south- 
west. 

After twenty-four hours of steaming and holding on with all 
anchors, the wind dropped down and as the indications looked 
‘favorable, the sixteen tows were soon on their way again. 


, 


spoke up Swen- 
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There was no excitement in a fight of that sort to help one 
carry on. There was only the steady throb of the engines and 
the holding the boat to her course and the waiting—waiting— 
waiting. That was the hell of it—the waiting—waiting. The 
three miles wore down to two—to one— 

The “Dauntless” came dashing up along on her way to make 
a last belated trip before the great holiday. 

“Merry Christmas, Captain,” calls Captain Truman, as she 
passes the “Harp.” 


“T’ hell with you an’ your Merry Christmas,” growls back 
Murphy, spitting out of the wheelhouse window as if to add to 
his venom. 

Captain Truman simply threw up the window of his wheel- 
house and looked straight ahead, thus showing his contempt for 
Murphy. 

There was a smart little breeze coming up. The logs were 
beginning to dance quite merrily in the boom, held down by the 
swifters. The last hour’s steaming had not advanced them a 
quarter of a mile; now it is doubtful if they were holding their 
own. . 

To save a few dollars first cost, Murphy had picked up a 
“bargain” in a towing cable. Inch and an eighth and a quarter 
of the best ply steel is the safest for log towing, but he had 
bought an inch cable of an “outlaw” brand and now was be- 
ginning to wonder if it would hold. The lurches of the raft 
were tremendous in force. The cable would be all right under 
ordinary conditions, but now would it stand the gaff? 


Hate and fear, in many phases, crowded Murphy’s mind. 
His realization of his own impotence added fuel to the flames. 
How those uncontrolled elements of character seared and burned 
his soul. The uselessness and futility of his profanity had now 
come over him and he was quiet as the quiet of the waiting 
maniac. . 

Impatience blinding him to the danger of the weak tow- 
line, he picked up the speaking tube and called to his engineer: 


“O’Grady, what the devil’s th’ matter with you. Do you 
think this is a Y.M.C.A. excursion we’re runnin’? Get some 
steam on her if we tear her livin’ guts out.” 


Ten minutes and the propellor began to turn up a bit 
taster, then all at once the “Harp” leaped ahead, almost lifting 


| herself from the water. Murphy knows at once what has hap- | 
* * > “ OOS) : as 
pened—the “bargain” had parted. For a moment his rage was | 


| A year soon slips by. Captain White and Tom Moore have so terrible that it seemed as if his head would burst from the 


ut been the owners of the “Admiral” nearly a year. By reason of seething madness within. 2 
i good seamanship, good fellowship and hard work, they had done But whatever his faults, Murphy was not a quitter. Throw- | 

exceptionally well. Captain Swenson had gone on his last great ing the wheel hard over, he leaned from the wheelhouse and a 
“ voyage. Murphy had not changed except in his hatred towards noaeederotheldecknandse Tl 
ll Captain White and Captain MacNeill. Especially was he b:tter Mh 


a against any suggestion of Christmas, and a string of curses was “Take in that parted line there, you fellows.” 


sure to meet the Salvation Army girl or any other person who 
solicited his help in their work at this approaching time. 

Early in December the log towing fleet had gone up the 
coast so as to be sure and get back in time for that one great 
holiday. Once again each boat had the Christmas tree at the 
masthead telling of the expectations of great and happy times 
ashore. Once again has the weather sent them scurrying for 
shelter behind Trail Islands. 

Fifteen tows were safely in. Then came the “Admiral” 
with sixty-two sections, the largest tow to come down the coast. 
Five or six miles behind the “Harp” could be seen, plugging 
along with twenty-twe sections. The past year had not bet- 
tered the condition of the “Harp.” When the Admiral had 
dropped her tow into place and made her holding good, there 
was not room for a pick-up launch with half a section. So 
as the “Harp” came along Murphy was forced to hold her on 
her way and try and make Gower point. 


Giving the old “Harp” all the steam her leaky boilers would 
hold, Murphy kept her on her course, meanwhile filling the air 
with curses of everything on the earth or above it. Slowly, 
slowly, they crawled along. From a knot and a half they drop- 
ped to a knot an hour. Six hours wore away. The wind 
riffle became darker. Murphy could feel wispe of fresh breeze 
in his face. There. was yet three miles to cover. 


As the end of the parted line came aboard it showed that 
the break was in the bight that held the shackle. With some 
clamps, a new loop was quickly formed and then came the real 
task, that of coupling up again to the shackle. 


The chance for action was a great relief to Murphy. — Call- 
ing the mate to the wheel and to a husky young deckhand to come 
with him, he dropped off onto the boom as the “Harp” was 
backed down to it. A line was thrown and the cable pulled by 
it to the raft. A turn of the line held the cable slack while 
Murphy opened the shackle and fastened in the new loop. 


Again the “Harp” backed down to the boom. The deck- 
hand springs aboard. Murphy started to follow, as he leaped 
to the last log before the boom stick, his shoe struck on a piece 
of bark that under his impact slipped off and his leg went down 
between the log and the boom-stick. There was a lift and a drop 
gene raft and Murphy’s leg was cracked like a bit of rotten 
alder. 


As the men saw what had happened, two of them jumped to 
the boom, lifted Murphy and swung him aboard the ‘Harp.” 
Murphy ordered the mate to pay out the tow-line and get way 
on the tug again. , 


As the “Dauntless” came up to the fleet at Trail Islands 
Captain Truman was asked as to how the “Harp”. was making . 
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it and told them with evident relish that it would be impossible 
for her to make Gower Point and that it meant a lost boom. 


“Got his at last.” 
“Serves him right.” 


“Now he can think of the way he passed up Cap’n White 
last year.” These were a few of the remarks passed. 


’ 


“Never asked help or gave it, he brags,” sputtered Captain 
MacNeill. ‘Well, he’s refused it as often as he’s had the 
chance, now let’s see how he likes doin’ without it.” 


Captain White had been looking closely at the “Harp” with 
his binoculars without making any remarks. He couldn't see 
in detail what was happening but could tell fairly well from the 
movements of the boat. As the “Harp” started to pay out her 
cable after the repair, he laid aside the glasses and stepped out- 
side. 

“Ahoy, Captain MacNeill, and you, Captain Holstad, will 
you draw up a bit and help to hold my boom while I run down 
and give Murphy a pull?” hailed Captain White. 

“What do you mean, give Murphy a pull? “Why, it’s 
just a year since he left you to go on the rocks,” growled Cap- 
tain MacNeill. 

“You bane let Murphy go to hell,” chimed in Captain Hol- 
stad. 

“Oh! it isn’t Murphy so much as it is myself that I’m thinkin’ 


of,” returns Captain White, “I wouldn’t enjoy my Christmas at. 


all if I had to think that I’d passed up a fellow man and let 
him go to wreck when I might have helped him. It is just 
selfishness on my part, boys. Will you give me the lines?” 


“Well, I’ll be damned of course I will,” ripped out Captain 
MacNeill. 


Quickly the “Admiral” was on her way down to Murphy’s 
boat. She ran alongside and a couple of men jumped to the 
boom and soon a new inch and a quarter cable was fast. Three- 
quarters of an hour steaming and Gower Point was rounded and 
the boom safe. 


The “Cowichan” coming down the coast was signalled. 
Capt. Murphy was taken aboard and down to St. Paul’s hos- 
pital at Vancouver. 


Within two hours from the time he left, Captain White was 
back again and holding on to his own boom. That night every 
master came aboard the “Admiral” and made so much of what 
he had done that he was finally moved to say “I wish you fel- 
lows would shut up your damn nonsense.” 


After the “Harp’s” mate got in a couple of days later and 
tied up at the booming grounds, he went up to the hospital to 
see Murphy and make his report. 


Up to this time Murphy did not know what had happened. 
He supposed that the boom was lost and that he was a ruined 
man. He wouldn’t ask about what had happened and his 
grouchiness kept everybody away. 


As the mate entered Murphy’s room he hailed him with the 
conventional question : 


“Sure, Skipper, an’ how’s th’ leg,” and without waiting for 
a response he continued, “Faith an’ that was foine, th’ way th’ 
“Admiral” swooped alongside th’ boom without a word an’ 
hooked on. An’ she sure made the ould raft hump gettin’ round 
Gower.” 

“What’s that you’re saying? 
talkin’ about-” Murphy enquired. 

“What ‘Admiral’? Faith an’ what ‘Admiral’ could it be but 

Cap. White’s?” replied the mate. 


What “Admiral” 


are ye 


“You're daffy man. Captain White, of the ‘Admiral’ would 
grin to see my bones scorchin’ in hell before he’d give me a line 
to pull my boom out of danger,” interjected Murphy. 


“Well, anyhow, it was Cap’n White and th’ ‘Admiral’ that 
came tearing down from Trail Island, leavin’ his own boom to a 
couple o’ the tugs to hold for him, an’ hitches on wit’out a word 
an’ hauls us safe around Gower, then beats it back to his own 
boom,” returned the mate. 


For a time he refused to believe it. Then Murphy turned 
his tace away for several minutes. After a time he turned back 
and saic to the mate: 


“Now, get th’ I mean, will you please leave me 
alone now and come again tomorrow?” and again turned his face 
to the wall. ; 


A couple of hours afterwards he rang for the nurse and 
asked, 


“\Will you please send a message for me to Captain White, 


of the tug “Admiral,” asking him to come and see me as soon 
as he is in port again? Thank you.” 


For one reason and another it was the twenty-fourth before 
Captain White was back in Vancouver where he could get 
Murphy’s message. 

“Some one has told the ‘Harp’,’ as he called Murphy, and 
he either wants to thank me or more likely to tell me to go to 
hell, and either way I’d rather not go, but I guess I’ll have to,” 
and he climbed into his flivver and was off for the hospital. 


When he was conducted to Murphy’s room Captain White 
went to the bedside with a sort of a grin on his face. 


“Hello, Captain, how’s the leg doing? A Merry Christmas 
to you,” he greeted him, holding out his hand. 


Murphy made no move to take the hand. For two or three 
minutes he studied Captain White’s face, without uttering a 
word, then said: 


“Captain White, is it true that you left your boom and ran 
down and pulled mine out of danger the day I broke me leg, 
an’ if it is true, why in th’ name of all‘s that holy did ye do it?” 
was the questions that he fired at Captain White. 


“Why, I guess it was because I felt that I wouldn't feel 
just right any time I happened to remember it, if I let a man 
get wrecked when I could help him out,” he replied. 


“But didn’t you know well that I passed you up last year 
when you signalled me for help?” 


“Oh, yes, I knew that all right, but you see that was a mat- 
ter for you to decide, not me.” 


“Didn’t you curse me and hate me for passin’ you up?” 
Murphy continued to question. 


“Why, no, Captain Murphy. I had no cause to curse or 
hate you. I was right sorry that you felt the way you did. I 
knew that you’d feel badly every time you remembered it.” 


For a few moments Murphy looked Captain White in the 
eye again, then for a little longer turned his face to the wall. 
One could feel that a great struggle was taking place in his mind. 
Suddenly he turned and held out his hand to Captain White. 


“Captain White, will you forgive me for thinking that you 
were so small that I could hurt you by refusing you help when 
you signalled me. I'll find it much harder to forgive myself 
for all th’ heartaches I’ve caused myself, an’ thinkin’ that I was 
hurting some one else.” 


“Why, Murphy, old man, I’ve nothing to forgive you and 
if I’ve been any real help to you it will only add to the hap- 
piness of my Christmas.” 


At this Murphy’s face lightened up. “Faith, an tomorrow 
is Christmas, isn’t it,’ he asked. Captain, will you send that 
mate of mine up as soon as he can get here after you leave? 
i want to send the higgest turkeys he can get to each o’ th’ 
crew an‘ with all th’ fixings. n’ Captain, lend me your check- 
book I want to send a check for a hundred dollars to th’ Sal- 
vation Army to help give th’ kiddies a Christmas, an’ an’—oh, 
get th’ h 1 out o’ here. I’m so d——— happy that I’m going 
to bawl, an’— an’— a Merry Christmas to ye all.” 
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Extensive Operations at Shawnigan Lake 


Mill of Shawnigan Lake Lumber Company with Capacity of 70,000 Feet Specializes in Long Timbers. 


First Mill which was Built in 1890 Destroyed by Fire. 


Company Operate Own Logging Camps, 


with Modern Equipment. 


Just because a lumber company was formed ’way back in 
the closing years of the last century is no evidence that it is 
old fashioned or behind the times. No better proof of the fact 
could be produced than the Shawnigan Lake Lumber Company, 
which is now operating the third mill that it has built to cut its 
magnificent timber around Shawnigan Lake, Vancouver Island. 
This firm came into existence no later than 1890 and yet today 
it is one of the live-wire organizations of the Island, and is 
operating a plant for its size second to none. 


To start at the beginning, the original Shawnigan Lake 
Lumber Company, formed by William Munsey and T. Elford, 
built the first mill at Shawnigan Lake in 1890 and this plant con- 


- tinued to operate for more than twenty years, shipping to mar- 


kets all over this continent. In 1912 a better mill was built to 
replace it and increase output all round. In 1918, however, fire 
completely destroyed the mill, but this merely encouraged W. H. 
Munsey, who had inherited the Company from his father, to 
build a better plant still. In 1919, therefore, the present plant, 
with a capacity of 70,000 feet a day—an increase of 20,000 feet 
—started to cut the logs that come from the woods across 
the lake. 


And across the lake, by the way, the Company has a log- 
ging camp that keeps its supplies of raw material up to the mark 
every day of the year. [Four miles of track run in from the lake 
to the timber limits that the company is now cutt.ng—fine 
stands of fir with occasional cedar. In this timber the Company 
is operating a high lead side with a two-speed Washington 
yarder and an Empire loader and swing. About seven.y men 
are employed in the logging operations and modern bunkhouses 
stand near the timber. The logs are brought by rail four miles 
northeast to the south shore of Shawnigan Lake where they are 
put into the water. A short tow across the lake and they are 
ready for the mill saws. 


The mill itself is a thoroughly efficient plant in every de- 
partment and, standing on a spur of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 


One of the Logging Camps of 
Shawnigan Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, at Shawnigan Lake, Van- 


couver Island. 


railway, a few yards from the main line, it has the whole 
Canadian Pacific Railway system at its command. The mill 
equipment briefly consists of a 60-inch circular head rig with 
an 8-inch edger, 8-inch band resaw and a sidewalk slab trim- 
mer. There is also a planing mill with a capacity of 40,000 feet 
feet a day and equipment for cutting 12,500 lath a day. The 
head rig is operated by power from a William Hamilton engine 
18 x 24 and the edger and transmmission by an engine of sim- 
uar manufacture 14 x 18. Four boilers are used to generate 
steam for these engines. The mill’s dry kilns are of the Walsh 
Construction Company’s manufacture and can handle 18,000 
feet a day. About 90 men are employed in and around the mill. 

In Victoria the Company not only has its main offices, but 
also operates a small re-manufacturing plant to cut lumber for 
consumption in Victoria and surrounding districts, for the com- 
pany has always enjoyed a considerable local business. The 
Victoria plant is operated by electricity. 


On account of its situation on the Esquamilt and Nanaimo 
Railway the Shawnigan Lake Company’s mill is primarily, in 
fact, almost entirely, devoted to the rail trade of this continent 
and seldom contributes to export orders. Its lumber goes to 
Eastern Canada, the Prairies and the Middle States. As a mat- 
ter of fact the company is busy just now manufacturing some 
cedar squares for Japan, but this is an unusual proceeding and 
the order was accepted only because a quantity of cedar logs 
had accumulated at the mill. On account of its excellent timber 
stand, the company specializes in the manufacture of timbers, 
manufacturing large numbers of long timbers as well'as dimen- 
sion stuff. 


W. H. Munsey, President of the Company, and its man- 
ager, is a young man to be at the head of so big an en‘erprise 
but inheriting his interests from his father, he has been in the 
lumber business all his life and knows it from the woods to the 
office. Likewise he knows all about lumber marke‘s so far as 
North America is concerned, and for that reason he generally 
has all the orders he wants. 
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I was nearly making a bad blunder when I passed by the old 
logger. He might easily have let me go on and I would never have 
known the big chance I had missed of helping the Great Man whose ‘t 
personality alone holds the order together. It is our Chief’s supreme 
request that every member shall always help everybody he meets 
that needs help in any way, regardless of class, color or race, and 
to the utmost limit of his ability, even to the giving up of life. 


To test us our Master is continually travelling around in dis- as 
guise amongst us, and usually in a very humble one. No doubt I 
have often failed in the test before, but I’m glad he called me back 
this time. I am trying to be on the watch now and I am determined ut 
not to let him catch me off guard again, for he is the best friend I 
have and the noblest person I have ever met or heard of. | 


Hl 
To help me carry out my resolve I have appropriated this fine 


old poem about the Pilgrim Way, and every now and then I say 
it over to myself, just to keep my mind clear and my purpose firm. sf 


“But once I pass this way, 
And then—no more. ; ae 
But once—and then, the Silent Door 

Swings on its hinges— : | 
Opens .. . . closes— a 
And no more | 

I pass this way. 

So while I may - aa 
With all my might, | 
I will essay 

Sweet comfort and delight, ae 


| Rev. George C. F. Pringle’s Mission Boat To all I meet upon the Pilgrim Way. | % 
For no man travels twice Au AY 
; : : The Great Highway, os 
Editor’s Note—A great work is being done in the northern That climbs through Darkness up to Light— | 
British Columbia logging camps by the Presbyterian Coast Mis- Through Night EA 
sion at Vananda, with Rev. George C. F. Pringle, B. A., To Day.” , | ; 
in charge. In a letter recently received from Rev. Pringle to “! 
WESTERN LUMBERMAN he outlines some of the umque — i a an | 
work he is carrying on. His little launch the “Sky Pilot’ travels Mn 
ze the inlets of the north, and carries him to distant logging camps Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association a 
i where he speaks to the men under any prevailing conditions. ‘ | 
Sometimes it may be a talk to the men-in the camp cook house, Arbitration Case = 
in the bunk house or on top a logging railroad truck. As an | F 
evidence of the variety of situations confronting his work, Rev. WESTERN WHOLESALER, Plaintiff “ $ 
2 Pringle recently performed a wedding ceremony on board his =o | 
launch in Malaspina Straits, off Blubber Bay. ; a 


WESTERN WHOLESALER, Defendant i : 


There is a great work being carried on by this Mission, 
and the results gained will be far-reaching. The short “parable” 


ion: Who shall stand demurrage and penalty for Fe 
below, written by Rev. Pringle, reaches the editor of WESTERN Question 5 yi 
LUMBERMAN. Its theme carries a message which at this $337.84 assessed on car NYC 248679 sold by Plaintiff to De- | 


. - e ~ ? a 
! time of the year might prove food for thought to the readers of fendant’ a 
this paper. Facts: On 12-3-19 Defendant placed order with Plaintiff ||] 
“THE PILGRIM WAY” for two cars of 2x4 and 2x6—10 to 20 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir 2: 
i : : Mx. SIS1E for shipment to themselves at Laurel, Mont., same being | ; 
I belong to the biggest and strongest international organization in confirmation of telephone conversation. Plaintiff acknow- I = 
in the world. I don’t mean the Free Masons, the Presbyterian Ress 11-29 4 2-15-20 NYC 248679 - 
as Church, the O.B.U., or any such organized bodies. They are in € ge same on 2 an _ on Ee car was | 
| truth weak and small compared to this I speak of. In our order applied on this order by Plaintiff. It appears that car was ship- Ml 
ae the obligations are extremely simple, but most imperative. Hund- ped originally by Plaintiff’s mill connection from PeDee, Oregon, Be 
ree of anousends, a mernrere have died ae sabe 2 C9 phe ietnere consigned to another firm at Laurel, Mont., this firm apparently | 
eaaquarters, individually as a rule, sometimes in r Pps, ut always - . 5 . . . ee ¢. ae 
“ willingly. It gets a tremendous hold on most people. Why I can selling car to Plaintiff. Plaintiff turned over pare ee i. ae a 
hardly tell. You are not compelled to join, nor stay in after you fendant, not having exchange B/L issued. e en ant claime 
th do join. There is no money in it either, but it seems to appeal so this was overlooked by them at time inasmuch as invoice show- an 
fe rate to she best in a mais art thet maillore of People. cielm ed shipment to themselves at Laurel, Mont. According to E/B a 
AnaeTOS. OM AY | LCR eT 2 rte ane ee ee car arrived at Laurel, Mont., on 2-20 and was reconsigned to 3-26 | 
A ; by Defendant, to its customer at Colorado Springs, Colo. De- * 
I have on many occasions disobeyed orders or forgotten them, fendant claims they were not notified of arrival of car at Laurel 
but I have always deeply regretted it. Let me tell of one of these lah t that hanite acai pa Mk 
a incidents. I am a Presbyterian minister. Early one winter I spent an ey were not aware that Cap ha en on ge a 
; about ten days around the Rock Bay camps, back in the woods 2-20 until 3-26 until they received expense bill from their cus- | 5 
preaching in the cook-houses, when I could get a fitting opportunity. tomer. The Defendant firm states, according to affidavit incor- uh 
One god ene I ade the weak rraee ot a Paar oe hes porated in brief, that they advised Plaintiff they wouldtbe wie a 
ten mile ‘“‘fresh air” ride to the Beach. y mission boat was tie 
up in the Bay and I thousht with’ pleasure ofa days) cast anda ing to accept B/Ls not showing themselves as consieacts as they | 
“s night’s sleep in my own bunk aboard the little gas boat. There would make their own diversions.. as 
| were several men leaving the camp and riding down on the train See ets: f | 
with me. We stood up all the way and were pretty well chilled Decision: After careful perusal and examination of the evi- uy 
when we climbed off at the beach. I was slow in getting down and dence and facts submitted in this case, we find Defendant had rt 
Ebene Wer Sse Sree oF tee peters koe Pikes Seeder ie eee in its possession Bill of Lading in question prior to the incur- 
stepped out, however, and caug up to - 3 i: 
ml going slower than the rest. He had a heavy pack on his back ana peat en bee a eee caused by oeeeeoee ae Pree Bill be 
a rough, big bundle under his arm. I noticed that he limped a O ading showed when Car was shipped and as Veten ant ac- | 
2,8 little. I came up to him and passed with a brief word of greetins cepted same without protest, is responsible for any damages at- 
i I was hurrying along to get to my boat and had gone on several tached to this shipment subsequent to such acceptance of legal 
1 yards when I heard the voice of the Great Chief of the order calling titlesto nena 
ne me back. I was startled, but turned immediately and hurried back Ce eee y - fo 
HI to him. He was in disguise as an old man who needed someone to saa é 
i take part of his load. I wanted to carry both pack and bundle, but We hold, therefore, that Defendant is liable for the demur | ‘ 


he would only let me carry the bundle. rage and penalty. Costs to be assessed against Defendant. a 
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A New Menace Confronts Our Timber Wealth 


White Pine Blister Rust Discovered in Western White Pine Forests Supposed,io be Safe—Protective Conference 
Called—Stumpage Values of $228,000,000 at Stake—Ultimate Industrial Loss Enormous—Blow to Reforestation 


Verification has been received by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Forest Service of the appearance in the 


-British Columbia portion of the western white pine forest of the white 


pine blister rust. The news is causing great apprehension among lum- 
bermen and the population generally throughout the western states in 
which sugar and western white pine exist in commercial quantities— 
ma:nly Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and California. Timber 
worth approximately $228,000,000 on the stump and five or six times 
as much as a source of income to the tributary population is threatened 
by the new attack of the blister rust, and the whole future of lumber- 
ing and dependent industry and reforestation in great areas is imperilled 
—the only areas from which the nation can expect to draw the highly 
prized white pine lumber in any considerable quantity hereafter. 


As late as the middle of last year it was supposed that the blister, 
which has ravaged the white pine of New England, New York, Pennsy- 
lvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota and has appeared in Michigan would be 
kept out of the western white pine country. It was confidently hoped 
that the quarantine regulations prohibiting the entrance of any white 
pines or currants or gooseberries into the United States and prohibiting 
their shipments from the Mississippi Valley and east to the western 
staies would safeguard the western forects, but in the latter part of 
1921 two infected planted western white pine trees were found in the 
Puget Sound region, one at Blaine on the international boundary, and 
the other at Mt. Vernon, near Seattle. A rapid survey of western 
Wash.ngton resulted in finding gooseberry and currant bushes infected 
in many widely distant localities as far south as the Columbia river. 


Rust Fighting Conference Called 


It is supposed that the invasion of the Puget Sound region was the 
adjoining coastal region of British Columbia, where there has been 
found to be widespread infection of pine trees and currant and goose- 
berry bushes. The pine forests west of the Cascade mountains are not 
of much importance, and the discovery that that region was no longer 
immune, although a cause for much alarm for the future, did not 
create so much apprehension as the recent discovery of the rust at Rev- 
elstoke and Easton, B. C., in the great white pine (pinus monticola) 
forest which extends north from Idaho, Washington and Montana and 
California. . 

A conference of timber owners, government officials and all inter- 
ested has been called to meet at Portland, Oregon, November 22-23 to 
consider what can and should be done to meet the actual coast, and the 
threatened mountain, invasion from Canada. As the annual meeting 
of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association will be held in 
Portland the same week, it is considered certain that the attendance will 
be large and representative. 


Last Great Stand of White Pine Menaced 


The great white pine regions of Idaho, which contain 19,305,000,- 
000 feet of western white pine, are held to be in immediate danger of 
infection. They represent all of the western white pine except about 
3,000,000,000 feet in Washington, Oregon, Montana and California. If 
the rust gets into the western white pine forests it is practically certain 
that it will extend to the other commercially important western species 
of white pine, viz., the sugar pine (pinus lambertiana) of which there 
are 30,000,000 feet in California and 5,000,000,000 in Oregon. Between 
them western white and sugar pine represent 77,000,000,000 of the total 
of only 98,000,000,000 of white pine left in the United States against an 
original stand of perhaps a thousand billion feet. 


“There are no species in the western white pine region of Idaho 
and in the sugar pine region of California that can replace these two 
trees in quality and value,” say officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They add that their loss would be a serious blow to the lumber 
and wood using industries, saying: “In the five-needle (white) pine 
regions of the West every thousand board feet of lumber manufactured, 
irrespective of ownership, means an average of $13 to $16 in payrolls 
and supplies in the community and state. This represents a community 
interest far greater than that of the individual stumpage owner. It is. 
therefore, apparent that the protection of the white forests is a matter 
of individual, national and state concern.” 


Transmission of Infection Dependent on Currants and 
Gooseberries 
The blister rust, which does not affect any but the five-needle 
pines, is not transmitted directly from tree to tree, but has to find an 
intermediate “host,” in the cycle of its propagation, in currants and 


gooseberries. There are some sixty varieties of such bushes in the 
western forests in addition to domestic varieties, and they grow among 
an unbroken chain of five-needle pines from the Canadian line south 
into California. It is, therefore, considered certain that if the rust gets 
a foothold before it can be exterminated it will eventually reach every 
portion of the western white and sugar pine forests. As they are the 
principal hope of commercial reforestation in their range, the future 
possibilities of injury from the rust are not less than portentous. 


The white pine blister rust was introduced into the northeastern 
states by importation of diseased white pines from Europe about twenty 
years ago. If eradication in the eastern white pine forests, extending 
through the northern states from Minnesota to Maine is now considered 
impossible, fighting it being confined to the protection of individual 
stands by the eradication of all currant and gooseberry bushes growing 
among the trees or within 900 feet of them. In Europe the rust has 
long since prevented the growing of the white pine as a forest bill. In 
some of the New England forests as many as three-fourths of the trees 
are already infected. Every infected tree is doomed, young ones suc- 
cumbing rapidly and older ones holding out for a number of years. 


Department of Agriculture Grade Fight. 


The war against the white pine blister rust has become one of the 
most important activities of the Department of Agriculture, as many as 
150 persons being employed in various phases of the work, to say nothing 
of the local co-operators in the various affected states. The cost of 
eradicating the host bushes has now been reduced to about 35 to 40 
cents to the acre. In Massachusetts the pest has become so destructive 
that in the late senatorial campaign there, Col. Gaston, the Democratic 
candidate, made advocacy of larger federal appropriations and more 
extensive measures against it on one of his “planks.” 


Wholesale Cutting May Be Necessary. 


Should the rust get well into the Idaho forests there will be no- 
thing for the lumbermen to do but to cut the timber as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to save the lumber before it is too late. This will na- 
turally result in a widespread disturbance of the whole western pine 
lumber industry, whether white or yellow, as it will be impossible for 
lumbermen in the immune or non-infected districts to compete with the 
forced, wholesale marketing of Idaho pine. Then when Idaho is 
cleaned up, they will have to face a like fate themselves. This is the 
possible outlook sketched by Dr. E. P. Meinecke, pathologist of the 
Bureau of Plant industry, in emphasizing the importance of the Portland 
conference, the outcome of which, he says, “will have a decisive influ- 
ence on the future of Pacific Coast pine forests and the pine lumber 
industry.” 


Show It to Your Slow Pay Customers 


I do not cuss the man who’s slow 
To pay because he’s poor; 

But, oh, the man who lets it go, 
I never could endure! 

Pll trust the hardup man, I say, 
His credit I will double ; 

But darn the fellow who could pay 
But doesn’t take the trouble! 


I’m glad to help the man who tries 
To pay me when he can; 

That sort of fellow seldom lies, 
That sort of man’s a man. 

I'll keep him warm and keep him fed 
I'll be his friend and father; 

But darn the man, as I have said, 
Who doesn’t want to bother. 


J 


I] all the follows who could pay, 

Yet let things run along, 2 
Would just write out a check today, 
This life would be a song. p 

I love the poor man who is slow 
(You maybe think it’s funny), 
But hate the man who has it, though, 
And doesn't send the money! ~ 
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Tight Line and Slack dcime Systems 


Paper read at 13th Pacific Logging Congress by R. W. Vinnedge. 


E have found the North Bend system, when properly lo- 

cated and operated, using as the power unit most any type 

of logging donkey of average speed and power, can swing 
all the logs possible to be yarded by the average yarder in an 
average show. We have found about 1,200 feet to be the most 
satisfactory limit of span, although we have increased this to 
1,500 feet at times. It is simple, easily and inexpensively rigged, 
and has a wide zone of usefulness, particularly in broken ground 
and in logging isolated corners. I have used the expression 
“broken ground” advisedly, because the factor of log control 
previously mentioned is not markedly present in the North Bend 
system, unless specially designed donkeys with extra drums and 
amplified braking power are used, which is not the case in the 
majority of instances where this system is employed. In pro- 
longed steep slopes the lack of log control in this system results 
in the old troubles of losing logs, sudden strains upon rigging, 
and damage to logs by reason of their bounding off of and into 
stumps, boulders and intervening humps. Of course where 
specially constructed donkeys are used, permitting oversized 
haulback line and braking power mentioned, the factor of control 
is greatly increased; however, more or less difficulty will be 
experienced in burning out brakes on such donkeys. This system, 
as in fact any swing operation, is an expedient and not a canon 
in up-to-date logging methods. 


MacFarlane Sky Line 


Occasionally we have operated a MacFarlane sky line rig. 
The lack of mobility, and time lost in changing settings incident 
to this improvised rig obviously argues against it as a permanent 
and habitual yarding method. A number of specially constructed 
engines are in use on this system, and are getting out logs in a 
very workman-like and profitable manner. It is necessary to cut 
stubs and intervening obstacles where this system is used, in 
order to facilitate changing from one road to another. These 
engines are usually 11x13 in size, or equivalent, geared 17 to 1, 
and with main line speed of 860 feet and haulback speed of 
1,250 feet. In this, as in all slack line systems, power to raise 
the log to the required height to overcome obstructions is often 
lacking and results in hang-ups and delays. I visited the opera- 
tion of Charles MacFarlane, inventor of this system, and who is 
now interested in the Cayano Logging Company, near Arlington, 
and witnessed a specially constructed MacFarlane system engine 
recently turned out by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works. I 
was informed that logs of 6,000 feet had been lifted and “tight- 
lined” to the landing. 

The manufacturers of this machine are soon to build a 
MacFarlane unit, using a separate pair of reversible 12x14 
engines to operate the sky line alone, and equipped with massive 
air brakes, an arrangement of prime importance in logging rough 
shows. The ground over which this machine has been operating 
is about as broken and precipitous as one can imagine in a log- 
ging operation, and yet I am told the output was from an average 
of 6 to 8 cars daily for the hardest shows, up to 12 and 16 cars 
on the more favorable roads. 


For certain rough and broken country, with timber not 
exceeding 1,000 feet, or 1,200 feet to the log, and with proper 
deflection, I consider a MacFarlane machine a very efficient 
log getter. 

Washington Slack Line System 


One of the first operations I visited in my recent investiga- 
tion was that of the Clear Lake Lumber Company, where a 
Washington single slack line duplex yarder is operating with 
very satisfactory results. The operation is headed up in the 
valley, both sides of which are steep and somewhat broken and 
timbered practically to the top. With the necessity for reaching 
practically to the summits of the hills on either side of the valley 
from which eminence the river, tumbling along below, seems no 
larger than a ribbon, ordinary yarding methods would be im- 
possible. With the use of this slack line method, they have been 
able to push their spurs to certain elevations where logs can be 


’ 


landed and from which they can, by reaching up from 1,500 feet 
tc 2,000 feet, span half the distance to the next spur, tucked away 
on the chffs above, from which in turn yarding roads of like 
length will radiate. Contemplate, then, not only the saving in 
railroad spur construction thus afforded, but an equally large 
saving, by the elmination of innumerable moves with the yarding 
unit. The timber will average from 1,000 to 1,200 feet to the 
log, with, of course, occasional overgrown trees to test the 
strength and resourcefulness of man and machine. A feature 
of this method is the separate set of engines operating the sky 
line, enabling it to be held at a desired height by a steam cushion, 
giving greater flexibility and some insurance against breaking. 


I timed several round trips over a distance of 1,500 feet 
with from one to three logs, and found each trip consumed from 
three to eight minutes each, from starting whistle to starting 
whistle. The lower side of the track, a steep side hill, was logged 
by the high lead method, using the same donkey, which is so 
converied quickly and easily, thus adding flexibility and versa- 
tility to the unit. 


A. system practically identical with this and manufactured 
by the same concern, and known as the double slack line system, 
has been in operation at the Buckley Logging Company for a 
number of months, as well as at the Pacific States Lumber Com- 
pany camp above Cedar Falls, Wash. At the former place the 
initial problem confronting the operators was that of yarding 
across and on both sides of a very deep and precipitous canyon. 
the slopes of which were thickly timbered. To log it by the 
customary method necessitated the construction of four miles of 
railroad on each side of the canyon, plus a bride and all the 
attending difficulties of high leading under such conditions. 


The span ranged from 1,500 feet to 3,000 feet, and I am 
informed that in corners this has been increased to3,700 feet, 
with, of course, a greatly reduced output. I find no one has the 
temerity to claim any great ot even profitable, output at distances 
of 3,000 feet and up. Yarding at these distances is merely an 
alternative to leaving some standing trees in isolated corners. 
Personally, I am in favor of dedicating such corners to future 
generations, or to the woodpeckers, whichever gets them first. 

Except in extremely long spans I am informed the double 
overhead line has no great advantages, and I believe both of the 
operations mentioned are now using but one line. 


Skidder Types 


I next turned my attention to the skidder type of overhead 
system, Early in this paper I mentioned the factor of log control 
as the greatest consideration in my search for the most desirable 
composiie. When I first beheld a skidder at the Index Galena 
Company’s operation at Index, Wash., with the tail hold of its 
overhead line attached to a stump several hundred feet higher 
in elevation than, and 3,050 feet in distance from the spar tree, 
yarding 65,000 feet daily with mechanical ease and with that 
absolute log control I had so long sought, I realized then with 
what ecstatic emotions our old friend Pythagoras must have been 
swayed when, upon his final solution of the 47th problem of 
Euchd, he exclaimed in the joy of his heart, “I have found it.” 


I have watched more recent machines of the skidder type 
and I have marveled at the ease with which logs are taken from 
the woods to the car, and this on practically all kinds of ground. 
I have had explained to me plans of the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Company for a machine they have designed specially for 
the large timber of the Pacific Northwest which will embrace 
a 121x14 six drum interlocking engine designed for 3,000 feet 
yarding radius, with duplex engines and steel car mounting. 

I have heard with amazement of the performance of a 
skidder manufactured by the Washington Iron Works and oper- 
ated by the Webb Logging & Timber Company on the Doce- 
wallips River, in the Hood Canal country, which, on one occasion 
logged to one tree the timber lying within a 2,500-foot radius. 
and in rugged and broken country, and with logs scaling from 
300 to 400 feet, averaged in the neighborhood of 65,000. feet 
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daily. When we consider that this means practically a section 
! of land logged to one tree, the performance is truly remarkable. 
This is also a six-drum yarding unit of the Lidgerwood type, with 
duplex loading engines mounted on a steel car. The speeds are 


a 800 feet and 1,800 feet per minute respectively for the main and 
| haul-back drums. 

ni I have also had explained to me another skidder hybrid soon 
| to be constructed by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, similar 

SH m all essentials to the other. I have mentioned, with the excep- 

| tion of the fact that a utility drum operated by a pair of 10x11 

“ engines will be mounted ahead of the skidder drums for rigging 


purposes, thus permitting changing of overhead lines and rigging 
tail trees with no chance of delay to yarding operations. 


While I can conceive of conditions of topography where 


oe other methods of yarding would operate to better advantage, I am 
ill about convinced that the skidder type is the most versatile of all 
| yarding devices. If one did not have the ever-present human 


element to contend with, the skidder would yard as many logs 
| on rough as on smooth ground. 


Opinion varies as to the time consumed in changing to a 
new road. As near as I can estimate from opinions I have heard 


A expressed, from 15 to 20 minutes is a reasonable time for a 
change up to 1,500 feet; from 30 to 45 minutes on a 2,000-foot 
span, and 45 to 60 minutes on a 3,000-foot span. This in average 


country. The size of the overhead line varies with the size of 
timber length of span, and steepness of country. The fact that 


*: 34, to 1-inch chokers are used, depending upon the size of tim- 
| ber, together with the fact that in the skidder type chokers may 
M be set ahead, something impracticable in other types, are not the 
| least of the recommendations for the skidders. The fact that 
iid two overhead lines are used, and the new tail tree is rigged by 


pulling the dropped line around the operating tail tree with the 
straw line, eliminates any possible bother from snags or impedi- 
ments lying between roads. 


I visited one operation where a two-speed, high-lead unit 
and a Lidgerwood skidder operated in the same camp, and on 
similar ground conditions, with timber better than the average 


for size and stand, and I was informed that with yarding spans 
of like distance, the skidder’s daily output would average 50 cars, 
“ -as against 14 cars for the high-lead unit. I am inclined to 


believe that on a long span with anywhere like similar ground 
conditions, the slackline system is faster than the skidder, due 

to the necessity in the latter for raising the log intermittently to 
| offset the sag resulting from the changing drum diameters when 


Be the log is interlocked. To offset this is the absence of drastic 
| brake troubles and that positive control of the log which is so 
“ important. From my own observations, as well as from the ex- 
I perience of all others to whom I have talked on the subject, the 
st necessity for that “sag in the line” previously mentioned, becomes 


more and more apparent to one pursuing the overhead yarding 
problem. There is nothing more helpless than an overhead sys- 
tem of whatever type, with an obstruction intervening between 
the spar and tail trees which nullifies the value of this sag. We 


Se have studied the maps of several sections immediately ahead of 
us in our operations, and have had them diagnosed by skidder 

“t experts, and their opinions, supporting what I have observed 
| during the period of my inquiry, have about convinced me that 


there will be a skidder in the family before very long, providing 
my nerve and credit stand the test. 


And in conclusion may I not reiterate that I firmly believe 
the overhead rig of today, be it skidder or other known and 
tried methods, is the salvation of the industry henceforth. It 
will convert heart-breaking, profitless shows into successful oper- 
ations. It will eliminate s:de hill tragedies, and in changing your 
logging perspective from one of travail to one of repose, it will, 
like the lute of Orpheus, cause the trees and mountain tops to 
laugh and sing. 


Canadian National Railways announce that after Thursday, 
December 21, there will be no Thursday sailing to Prince Rupert 
until further notice, the steamship Prince Rupert being taken 
out of the service for annual overhaul. 
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Review of 1922 Conditions in Mountain 
Lumber Mills i 


Mr. I. R. Poole, secretary-treasurer of the Mountain Lum- a 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, writing to the WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN from the head office of the Association at 
Nelson, B.C., under date of December 12th, reviews the lumber 
conditions in the Mountain District during the past year and the *, 
outlook for 1923. His letter follows: 


“There has been a slow but gradual improvement in the ci 
lumber industry during the year now drawing to a Close, and the 
industry at this date may be said to be in a much healthier con- 


dition than a year ago. The first three months of the year were Hil 
exceedingly dull, but commencing about April the demand im- MI 
proved, and during May and June the lumber market was quite ne 
aciive. From July on the demand slackened somewhat, although 

mills as a whole had sufficient business on hand to keep their “ 
planing mills fairly active. Late in the Fall demand from the 

United States became quite active, but shipments were seriously : 


hampered owing to shortage of cars and transportation difficul- 
ties. The car shortage was relieved somewhat during the last 
two months of the year, and the movement to United States ae 
points has been fairly heavy during the past few weeks. 


“Shipments from mountain mills will be approximately 30 HIN 
million feet greater than for 1921, The Prairie Provinces ab- il 
sorbed about the same quantity of mountain lumber as during the oa 
previous year, increase in shipments having been made to East- | 
ern Canada and the United States. a 

“Production during 1922 will be slightly greater than for the 
previous year, and considerably below the normal cut of previous Be 
years. 

The following are approximate figures covering operations a 
of mountain mills this year compared with 1921: | 

1922 1921 il 
Mate it.> “Mall it. | 

Production" 6.2. es pe ee eee eS 230 Z25 ass 

Snipe TAG gees ap tek Se eae foe oie, 245 215 | 

SO Ches poe eran Re arti re NY eyo a 165 180 mt 

“The movement of common, or the cheaper grades of lum- ll 
ber, which comprises such a large percentage of our total pro- HI) 
duction to the East continues to be hampered by high freight | 
rates. Mountain manufacturers were greatly disappointed that ot 
the parliamentary investigation in connection with the freight | 
rate question resulted in no relief from the high cost of moving ze 
lumber to Eastern Canada. | 


“Lumber manufacturing costs increased to some extent sim 
during the Summer months, wages having advanced from 50c 
to $1.00 per day. Cost of production will be very little, if any, "t 


below the previous year, and value of product sold will be con- | 
siderably less. Generally speaking the year 1922 will not be a 
profitable one for mountain lumber manufacturers. Lumber 
stocks are, however, in better shape than a year ago, there being | 
no surplus of the lower grades of lumber. “ 


“Labor of all kinds was very scare during the Summer and 
early Fall months, in fact, for some weeks in August and Sep- 
tember several operations were forced to close owing to shortage 
of labor. This condition was largely relieved as soon as harvest- i 
ing had been completed. 


“Prospects are that log production during the Winter season a 
1922-23 will be greater than a year ago, and that logs will be | 
produced at a somewhat greater cost, due to higher labor charges, Et 


high price of hay and grain, etc. Although demand at present is 
quiet, indications are that there will be a fair volume of business 
during the Winter months, with a moderate demand next Spring. 


“The volume of business this year has been satisfactory, but rs 
returns from same proved disappointing. There is no indication 
of being able to produce cheaper lumber in the near future, and 


higher returns are necessary to place the lumber industry on a HII 
profitable basis.” i 
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PARAGRAPHS 


A. P. Allison, formerly with Brooks, Bidlake & Whitall 
Company, Powell River, B. C., is now associated with John A. 
Smith and John Anderson, of the Smith-Dollar Timber Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. They have established camp headquarters 
and booming ground at Seymour Inlet, about 250 miles north 
of Vancouver, where they will assemble cedar logs from a num- 
ber of small camps, and hand-loggers’ outfits. Logs are pur- 
chased in full-length trees, being cut up at the booming ground 
by a dragsaw, according to grade. They are then rafted into 
Davis rafts for towing to the market. A store and warehouse 
at Seymour Inlet supplies all camps with supplies and equipment. 
At present seven donkeys are being used to yard into salt water 
direct, in addition to a number of hand-loggers operating gaso- 
line winches. The country is virgin territory, there being about 
400 miles of shore line in the Seymour and adjacent inlets. 


Alf. E. Simpson and W. B. W. Armstrong have formed the 
Armstrong and Simpson Company, brokers, to deal in logs and 
forest products, with offices at 836 Rogers building, Vancouver, 
B. C. Mr. Armstrong is well and favorably known to the lum- 
ber industry of Western British Columbia, and Mr. Simpson 
is a well-known, capable logging superintendent and licensed log 
scaler. For a number of years he was in the employ of the 
Stave Falls Logging Co., Stave Falls, B. C. 


British Columbia Mills, Timber & Trading Co., Rock Bay, 
B. C., is building a new camp at Hemming Bay, about seven 
miles from Rock Bay. A log flume 900 feet in length will be 
used to connect Hemming Lake with the salt water. The rail- 
road is being extended. The new camp at Hemming is located 
on Thurlow Island and is being moved from Camp C at Crawford 
Anchorage to Hemming Bay. 


Mr. James O’Hearne, superintendent of the English Lum- 
ber Company at Fir, Wash., and General Manager of Nimpkish 
Timber Company, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., was married on 
December 2nd to Miss Isobel O’Leary, of Mt. Vernon. Mr. 
O’Hearne was elected vice-president of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress for his second term at the last convention held in Tacoma 
recently. Mr. Norman English and Mr. G. G. Stapley, of the 
Nimpkish Timber Company, Ltd., Vancouver, attended the 
wedding. : 


The sawmill at Buckley Bay to be operated in connection 
with the shipment of rough lumber to Los Angeles, will start on 
or about December 15th. 


Incorporations recently announced include the following: 
Dumaresque Logging Company, $20,000, Vancouver; Northern 
Forests Products Limited, $50,000, Giscombe; Birchbank Lum- 
ber Company, $600,000, Vancouver; Timberland Investigation 
and Management Company, $25,000; Echo Towing & Freighter 
Company, Limited, $25,000, New Westminster; Federal Lumber 
Co., Ltd., $50,000, Vancouver. 


Mr. T. R. Dunn, of the T. R. Dunn Lumber Company. 
Winnipeg, returned from a trip to Chicago early in November. 
In this city he found a large building program was under way 
and business in general was brisk, he stated. 


The Alberni Pacific logging camp at Port Alberni closed 
down recently and will remain closed until January 1. The 
camp has been running continuously for a long period, and the 
locomotives, donkeys, permanent way and equipment generally 
will be thoroughly overhauled during the shutdown. 


Thurston-Flavelle Ltd., of Port Moody, B. C., are installing 
in their plant one of the E. Long Mfg. Company’s heavy duty 
band mills and heavy duty carriage and steam feed. 
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The Yates Lumber Yards, of Lethbridge, Alberta, recently tl 
purchased the retail lumber yard at Lethbridge of P. Lund and | 
Son. The proprietor of the Yates Lumber Yards, D. R. Yates, os 
was for 12 years a partner in the firm of Becker & Yates, Leth- | 


bridge. He has been in the lumber business all his life, British “ 
Columbia and Minnesota being the scenes of his earlier ac- | 
tivities. - 


A daring robbery is reported from Nemiscan, with the “! 
office of the Stacey Lumber Company there being broken into | 
and $2,700 taken from a small safe, on November 13. The back a 
of the safe was wrenched off and the cash extracted. The Hl 
office was used by Mr. Carter, who was acting as agent for the | 
lumber company and running the elevator. Part of the money “ 
is said to belong to the elevator company. Three men are under | 
arrest. 2e 


Lumbermen of the Port Arthur district are looking forward 
to one of the busiest winters in years. Supplies are now being 
rushed to many camps where pulpwood, ties and other classes of “ 
timber will be taken out. 


A Winnipeg company of which Mr. McDonald is manager, | 
and in which Mt. Stewart, western director of the Canadian ce 
National Railway, is a shareholder, is erecting a saw mill near | 
Pelly, at the junction of Snake Creek and Swan River, and ex- 
pect to manufacture at least two million feet of lumber in the 
spring. Twenty-five men and teams are now engaged in cut- 


ting roads through the bush in the north country and seventy-five HI 
men will be employed in the northern woods this spring. The | 
logs will be hauled up the river,-and the spring freshet will float " 
them to the mill. It is expected that about thirty men will be | 
employed in the mill in the spring. “s 


Log Output in B. C. Increases 


Production of logs in British Columbia for October was | 
179,995,888 feet, which is an increase of 41,082,166 feet over ! 
the amount for the same month a year ago. The total for the fl 
first ten months of this year is 1,596,661,342 feet, which is 89.- | 


676,307 feet more than for the corresponding period in 1921. o 
Production of logs in October, 1920, was over the two hundred | 
million mark, with the result that this year’s cut has 114,648,813 “ 
feet to go yet before it will be equal to that of two years ago. | 
That being the case, it is hardly probable that log production in 


1922 will come up to that of 1920, which was the banner year. os 
The cut per species in October was: Douglas fir, 72,768,247 | 
feet; red cedar, 35,865,435 feet; spruce, 26,927,058 feet; hem- ms 
lock, 21,017,091 feet; balsam, 3,395,696 feet; yellow pine, 6,273,- | 
848 feet; white pine, 3,420,920 feet; jack pine, 2,505,818 feet; . <3 
larch, 7,619,601 feet; cottonwood, 155,087 feet; other species, i 
47,087 feet. | 


Cold Spell Curtails Lumber Output 


Ice on the Fraser River has worked havoe with the lumber 


and shingle industry in New Westminster and elsewhere in the | 
Fraser Valley during the past week. According to information Mi 
veceived from various sources, more than 1000 employees of te 
lumber and shingle mills have been laid off temporarily until the | 


weather breaks. The large plant of the Canadian Western Lum- 


ber Company, Ltd. at Fraser Mills was forced to close down on | 
the 13th, and the shingle mill of the same company, scheduled “t 
to reopen on the 12th inst., was unable to start operations because | 
of the ice-locked booming yards. uw 


All the mills of the Westminster Mill Company, Ltd., at | 
New Westminster and Maple Ridge have been closed down. ue 
More than 200 men employed by this company have been thrown 
out of work in the meantime. 


By blasting the ice in the Fraser the Timberland Lumber 
Company, Ltd., has been able to keep its plant in operation. | 
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Mill of New River Lumber Company, 
Norma, Tenn. Start 


Mr. Doster Ready to 


Those Who Waited Mr. Doster’s Arrival 


Flying Machine Aids Saw Salesman 


Mr. Lew Doster, of E. C. Atkins Company, Made Novel Selling Trip Recently—Flew from Knoxville to 
Norma, Tenn., to Plant of New River Lumber Company. 


Lew Doster, the well known Atkins Saw representative, has 
added another feather to his cap by taking up flying. His work 
takes him into every state in the Union, and as there is only one 
law, he figures that through the use of an aeroplane he can be 
here,there, and everywhere on short notice. 


Just the other day in Knoxville, he found himself pressed 
for time, while contemplating a trip to Norma, Tennessee, by 
train. It takes a day and a half to by train over the mountains 
on the tortuous trails. While meditating on a plan, Ben Frank- 
lin’s proverb, “If time be of all things most precious, wasting time 
must be the greatest prodigality,” kept running through his mind 
like the words of a popular song. . 


Oh, for a flying machine,” mused Doster, quoting from the 
immortal Darious Green: 


“The Birds can fly, 

An why. can’t I? 

Must we give in,” 

Says he with a grin, 

“°T the bluebird an’ phoebe 

Are smarter ’n we be? 
Jest fold our hands an’ see the swaller 
An’ blackbird aw’ catbird beat us holler? 
Does the leettle chatterin’, sassy wren, 
No bigger ’n my thumb, know more than men? 

Jest show me that! 

Er prove ’t the bat 
Hez got-more brains than’s in my hat, 
An I'll back down, an’ not till then!’ 


Forthwith, he hied himself to a hanger, and made arrange- 
ments fora trip by plane to the plant of the New River Lumber 
Company, which is situated at Norma about twenty-five miles 
east on the Tennessee railroad, which connects with the C. N.-O. 


‘neat @neida. 


To say that he had a thrilling and interesting trip is putting 
it mildly. The pilot he engaged told Doster that he would take 
him up and “wait around awhile.” Mr. Doster took a slant sky- 
wards and wanted to know right away where the pilot was going 
to park the boat in the atmosphere. When told that this was 
necessary to get one’s bearings, he calmed down. In fact he 
decided to take along his camera, so as to snap some pictures 
on the fly. He gave up the idea of taking pictures, however, 
after ascending to an altitude of five thousand feet. The ma- 
chine ran into so many air pockets that he decided the best 
thing to do was to sit still, hold on and trust to luck. The ma- 
chine took a nose dive while crossing the Appalachian mountain 
range and dropped four thousand feet and when this occurred 
several times in succession, Doster thought that his time was 
near.. Fortunately, he arrived in Norma in forty-five minutes 
after leaving Knoxville and was met at the landing field by the 
executives of the New River Lumber Company, including W. O. 


Harter, W. H. Hopkins, John Shea and Mrs. W. H. Ford and 
Mrs. Ralph Martin. 


When asked if his trip was a success, Mr. Doster answered, 
“Say, now listen, did you ever hear of me going on a selling trip 
and fall down for my company. 

He says, further, that if any sawmill man has specifica*ions 
to place for saws, saw tools or machine knives, to let him know 
at once, and he will make “a flying trip.” 


Lumber to Help Under-Privileged Child 


To materially assist in raising funds for the under-priv- 
ileged child movement in British Columbia, the Vancouver 
Kiwanis Club, who have this worthy work as their present ob- 
jective, conducted an Advertising Show where goods to the 
value of $12,000, donated by manufacturers from all parts of 
America, were disposed of to the public. 


The lumber industry showed their interest in this movement 
by contributing lumber, shingles, sash and doors, panels and 
box shooks at the value of $1,100. The net proceeds of same 
amounted to $947.53, which materially helped in reaching a 
grand net total of $10,000 for the entire show. 


‘he following firms contributed to the Advertising Show: 
Alberta Lumber Company, Vancouver; B. C. Fir & Cedar Com- 
pany, Vancouver; B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company, Van- 
couver; Dominion Creosoting & Lumber Limited, New West- 
manster ; -Robertson & Hackett Sawmills Limited, Vancouver ; 
Eburne Sawmills Limited, Marpole, B. C.; Vancouver [Lumber 
Company, Limited, Vancouver; Jos. Chew Shingle Company, 
Coast Shingle Company, A. Cotton, Edgecumbe-Newham Com- 
pany, Limited, Hastings Shingle Company, Huntting-Merritt 
cwvmber Company, Marpole, B. C.; Inlet Timber Company, Van- 
couver; Thos. Kirkpatrick, Pioneer Shingle Mills, Robt. McNair 
Shingle Company, Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, New 
Westminster; Eburne Sash & Door Company, Marpole, B. C.; 
J. Hanbury & Company, Johnson Sash & Door Company, Van- 
couver, McLeod Sash & Door Company, Vancouver; Canadian 
Western Lumber Company, Fraser Mills, B. C.; Laminated Ma- 
terials, New Westminster; B. C. Manufacturing Company, New 
Westminster. 


An optimist is one who makes the best of it when he gets the 
worst of it. 


No man can stand still in accomplishment. He either goes 
forward or backward. ; 


__ Men do a lot of things if they need the money—some of them 
will even go out and work for it. 


rere 2 — 
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The Biggest Thing I Learned in Business 


Honesty and Industry and Their Relation to Progress---There is No Half-Way Ground and 
No Twilight Zone---Romantic Career of Lumberman. 


(By Robert A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.) 


“What is the biggest thing you have learned from business ?” 
a man asked me the other day. 

“That the game of life isn’t won by ‘star plays’,” I answered. 

Once in a while it is,” he protested. 

“Yes—about once in a thousand ‘whiles’,” I admitted. 

“Well,” he persisted, “what does the trick in the nine hund- 
red and ninety-nine other cases?” 

“Honesty and industry,” I said. 

He looked disappointed. 

“Old stuff!’ he remarked. 


“Ves,” I agreed; “so old that it has been tried and proved 
through years and generations and centuries. And yet most 
people don’t believe it until they have proved it all over again in 
their own experience.” 


I know that I had to do this proving myself. I do not grasp 
new ideas quickly, and I lay absolutely no claim to being a 
business genius. Back of whatever achievement I have made 
are simply the two qualities of honesty and industry. 


But perhaps my definitions of them are different from the 
commonly accepted ones. As I understand it, honesty is not 
merely refraining from stealing; and industry is something more 
than just doing the job set before you. Both must be positive 
and elastic—not bound to the dry letter of the law. They must 
be used as weapons that help one to conquer; not simply as 
shields that protect one from out and out defeat. It was industry 
that gave me my start. I came honestly by it, for I was born 
into a family where hard work was a habit. When I was a boy 
we lived on a farm in Shelby County, Kentucky, about twenty- 
five miles from Louisville. 


From the time I was a child, I had an example of industry 
before me. Often my father, when he had business in what, to 
us, was the “‘big city,” would have traveled that twenty-five miles 
on horseback and have reached Louisville before the townspeople 
had finished breakfast. 


It was always his idea that a day should be started early; 
and that has always been my idea, too. I am usually at my office 
even now before half-past seven o’clock in the morning. 


That farm was hard work. I did not mind the work, but 
it did not seem to me to offer much of a chance for the future. 
I went through the district school, and then I had a few months 
in a boys’ school at Shelbyville. On the side I made a little 
money gathering hickorynuts and walnuts, stripping blue grass, 
and the ordinary odd jobs that a restless farmer’s boy can pick 
up, including a season of clerking in the country store. But I 
wanted to get away—I wanted to get out. 


The Possibilities of the Southwest 


The great Southwest was then opening something of its 
possibilities. We were hearing a good deal about Kansas City, 
and I had an uncle there. I had seven hundred dollars when I 
reached Kansas City in 1873, and I was twenty-two years old. 
Every cent of my money had been made by working about the 
farm. 


My uncle was cashier of the local bank at Kansas City and 
he was willing to help me—but there didn’t seem to be anything 
to help me in. I lived with him and his wife, and it embarrassed 
me to be hanging around, for they would neither take money for 
my board nor permit me to go anywhere else. Idleness has 
always been very distasteful to me; so I more or less elected 
myself housemaid; although I had not, any more than would 
another healthy boy of twenty-two, any great fondness for im- 
personating a charwoman instead of setting out on a business 
career. 


But I had to do something to make myself feel even approx- 
imately worth while, and I d:d my best to take charge of that 
house. I swept the rooms, made the beds, did the gardening, and 
anything else that I could put my hands on, excepting the cook- 
ing. I had no plans, but I had ambition—without direction. It 
never occurred to me that qualifying as a first-class houseman 
would put me on the road to fortune, and yet that is exactly 
what it did. 


My uncle recognized that I was doing this work not because 
I liked it, not from any desire to avoid harder work, but merely 
because I did not want to be idle. And this impressed him so 
much that one day, after | had been there about a year, he sug- . 
gested that with his son Robert, and Victor Bell, the son of the 
president of the bank, I go down to Columbus, Kansas, where 
we could try our luck putting up hay. The grain crop was short 
that year, but the grass crop in Kansas was particularly good, 
and there seemed to be an opportunity to turn a dollar. 


I put in all of my money, the other two boys, neither of 
whom was over tweniy, put in a somewhat smaller amount; and 
the bank volunteered to look after several carloads of lumber to 
build sheds to cover the hay, and started gayly off to make our 
fortunes. 


The hay crop was splendid—all that it had been said to be— 
but we got on the ground rather late, and the hay we bought 
turned brown and was all but unsalable. We got rid of it as best 
we could, and, curiously enough, the lumber which we had 
bought incidentally sold for more than the hay upon which we 
had staked our all. When we had wound up our affairs, and 
paid the bank in full, we discovered ourselves perhaps a little bit 
wiser for our experience, but certainly a good deal poorer. My 
own personal funds, as well as the funds of my partners, were 
exhausted. 


That sounds like a bad start. It was not. I had been given 
the chance only because my uncle liked the way I worked around 
the house; he knew I was willing to work. But now, having 
settled in full for every debt, and not having attempted to com- 
promise anything simply because we had lost money, we con- 
vinced the bank that, as well as being industrious, we were also 
honest. They knew perfectly well that operating at a distance 
we might very easily have let the bank, instead of ourselves, bear 
the losses. Losing our money actually helped our credit! 


Asked Him to Start Lumber Yard 


I had been the active manager of the hay venture, and when > 

I was leaving Columbus several of the citizens who had bought 
the lumber from our sheds asked me to come back and start a 
lumber yard. It appeared that the local dealer had a reputation 
for being a little too sharp; and, whatever may be said about 
business acumen, people do not like to trade with anyone who is 
continually trying to get an unduly long end of the bargain. They 
want to have confidence. 


Back at my uncle’s house in Kansas City I went over the 
situation with him, and before I had even finished the whole 
harrowing tale he cheerfully came out with: 


“My boy, where you lost your money is the place to make 
it again!” 

“But,” I answered, “I have no money to start anything. 
I have not ten dollars to my name.” 


“Don’t let that worry you,” he said. “Come down to the 


bank and we will see what we can do.” 


I joined with Victor Bell once more and we journeyed to 
the bank somewhat skeptically to learn how we were going to 
start in any business without money. The bank officers treated 
our first venture as a joke. I know now that they acted that 
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way in order to give us encouragement. They said that they 
| would be very glad, indeed, to open up a credit for us of eight 
thousand dollars; and, to show just how much I knew about 
business, I will admit that I did not know what credit was. I 
couldn’t understand why they did not have us sign notes; and 
when the time came around for the first check to be drawn against 
the account, I actually did not know how to make it out. 


The bank did not loan money to us on our business skill. 
It loaned it because the officers knew that on our previous ven- 
ture we had done everything that mortal could well do to make 
| it a success, and that we had met our creditors in full. Our 
character was their first consideration. 

We opened our yard at Columbus, and immediately began 
to do a fair business. We paid for everything that we bought 
a and gave to every man who bought from us exactly no more and 
| no less than we said we would sell to him. The railroads were 
then just branching out through Kansas. The log cabins of 
the pioneers were being replaced by frame dwellings, and we 
were on the spot to sell lumber. 

Then and there I learned another point about honesty—the 
positive as against the negative side. No matter how much one 
may want to be honest, he cannot be really honest unless he first 
be accurate; this is the broader conception of honesty. You 
may think that you are honest; but if you are slipshod and keep 
your business accounts badly, you are inviting failure. And to 
fail through carelessness is not honest. 


Intentions Pigeonholed Do Not Achieve 


It does not help matters to have an intention of being honest, 
for pigeonholed good intentions do not accomplish much. I take 
it as an integral part of honesty that a business must not only 
be accurately and carefully accounted in every detail, but that 
: every known method should be used to maintain these accounts 
| at the human maximum of accuracy. 


I soon learned in that little woodyard that money was not 
to be made unless we had a complete account of everything that 
went in and out; and, although I began the active work in the 
yard anywhere from four to five o’clock in the morning, I 
spent the end of the day—that is, anywhere from eight until ten 
o’clock in the evening—making up the accounts. You see, I was 
not only general manager, but I was also the whole lumber- 
_ dealing force, the selling staff, the office force, and everything 

else. It was hard work, but it was fun. Anything that is worth 
| while is hard work. Nothing in this world is handed out on a 
platter, except possibly bankruptcy. 

It was fun because we were growing. It was fun because 
the big country was opening up around us. And it was fun 
because, in one corner of the woodyard, I ran up a little three- 
room house, married a girl I wanted to marry, and set up house- 
keeping. 

Of course, we did all the work ourselves, and we had a 
jolly time of it. I helped with the housework and she helped 
with the business. It was our work. I well remember how 
fearful we were that the bringing in of a hired girl, after our 
first baby came and my work so grew that I could not help about 
the house, might perhaps break up the aloneness that we loved 
so much. 

Those days, of hard but joyous work with little money and 
great hopes, were, I think, the happiest I have ever known; 
and sometimes my wife and I become wistful of them. We would 
almost be willing to give up everything that we now have if we 
could turn back the clock again and get again into that little 
iil three-room house with its farthing’s worth of furnishing. But 
| | that is another story. 

Our business grew. We branched out into many parts of 
Kansas and into Missouri. Whenever a section opened we were 
there, right on the heels of the pioneers, ready with the lumber. 


| | We were in Oklahoma when it was opened to settlers. We were 
bs down in the Indian territory. We were ready when the pan- 
And we 


N handle of Texas was being divided up into farms. 
| were able to go so far and so quickly largely because of our repu- 
tation for honesty. 


Being Frank and Open With Banks 


The banks knew us; they knew that we never asked for 
money for speculating purposes, but only for legitimate business 


| 
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ventures; and that, before asking for the money, we would 
already have arranged for its repayment. If they wanted to 
know exactly how we intended to repay them they had only to 
ask. At any time that they wanted to discover how we stood, 
our books were open to them. So many young men do not seem 
to understand that it is this sort of reputation which gives the 
means of taking advantage of the really first-class opportunities 
that present themselves. 


The right sort of man does not want to go out and borrow 
money as a personal favor. He does not want his business money 
as an act of charity from anyone. He wants it solely on a busi- 
ness basis, advanced by an institution which is engaged in lending 
money for profit. That is the clean way of doing business, and 
it is founded on honesty. Just the other day I wanted some addi- 
tional credit. I went into a bank in a distant city where we had 
kept a small and not very active deposit for some years, about 
one hundred thousand dollars, and I said to the president: 


“T should like to do more business with this bank, but as a 
consideration for that I will want a credit of one million dollars.” 


“Anything you like!” answered the president instantly. “We 
want all of the business you will give us.” 


And that is all there was to borrowing a million dollars! 
Back in 1908, when the money panic came on, we owed about 
seven hundred thousand dollars, and if we had been forced to 
pay it all, we should not only have gone down but a number of 
banks would have gone down with us. All kinds of pressure 
were brought from the outside to force the banks, but we were 
never bothered. 


When my partner, Mr. Bell, died, we were still in partner- 
ship and it would have been extremely inconvenient to have had 
all of his interest taken out at once. But while I was making 
ready to meet that situation, his widow announced that she did 
not want the money out, that she did not know of any place that 
it would be as safe as where it was, and she paid me a compliment 
that I have always cherished: 


“IT know Mr. Long. He is honest. If he lives he will pay 
and if he dies he will pay from the other side of the grave. 


In all my business life, extending back now through forty 
years, I have never been really pinched for money to carry on 
operations; and it has been because my credit has always ex- 
panded with my needs. 


Now as to industry, which should be as inseparable from 
honesty as is accuracy. The remark, “That fellow is lazy,” 
will kill credit about as quickly as the remark, “That fellow is 
not straight.” 


No one can truly make good unless he works unremittingly, 
and no matter how stupid he may be at the beginning, that 
stup:dity can be overcome by unflagging application in every- 
thing that concerns the business in which he is engaged. 

In the first lumber yard I always worked from before day- 
light un‘il after dark; and for many years I kept up the practice. 
I kept it up until the business branched out into yards all over 
the Southwest—into lumber mills, great tracts of forests, recla- 
mation projects, coal mines, and a multitude of other interest. I 
kept it up until, even if there had been fifty hours in a day, I 
could not have known all that was going on. 


Then I began to delegate, to give the charge of this to a 
man whom I knew to be honest and industrious by test, and that 
to another, similarly qualified. I sat in the centre, read the 
accounts, and directed from them with a personal trip about 
now and again. 


Instead of casting the accounts myself, they are cast for 
me. Each month I read nearly three thousand pages of accounts’ 
reports. I read them in my office, on the train, wherever I happen 
to be; simply because I believe the chief executive who holds 
himself as the head of a business cannot, in honesty, delegate 
the final “O.K.” to anyone. f 


For honesty, as well as industry, is personal. You have it 
or you do not have it. There is no half-way ground, no twilight 
zone. But the big point is that he who has and cherishes these 
qualities—and they are open to all—needs nothing more to 
attain success. A man may attain a reputation as a business 
genius simply by taking infinite pains to be honest and industrious. 
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“ What Standardization Means 


There has been considerable criticism of late, both in the 
lumber trade press and by wholesale and retail lumber dealers 
generally, arising out of the action of Mr. Hoover, United States 


7 Secretary of Commerce to standardize lumber. In order to clear 
Il the situation and explain to the lumber dealers that they have 
os nothing to fear, but on the contrary, many benefits to expect 


I from the Standardization movement, representatives of the Sec- 
: retary of Commerce have been addressing conventions and gather- 


] ings of lumber associations throughout the United States when- 
ul ever the opportunity has arisen. At the recent convention of the 


National Retail Lumber Dealers, held in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 
Wm. A. Durgin, assistant to Mr. Hoover, took the opportunity to 
explain the movement. 

He made it clear that the lumber industry has not been 
ss singled out for Standardization but, on the contrary, is merely 
one of 120 industries which are at present attempting to form- 
ulate simplifications and standardizations which shall be mutually 
il beneficial to producers, distributors and consumers. 

He also pointed out that, far from desiring governmental 
regulation of industry, Mr. Hoover believes that the surest way 
of preventing this is for industry to set its own house in order 
“! and that “the competent experts in any commodity are to be 
found in the industry rather than in Government.” 

The Department of Commerce has no pet program of its own 


T for the standardization of lumber sizes, grades, grading rules or 
trade names. Whatever conclusions are arrived at will be the 
Se conclusions of the lumber industry itself, speaking through the 


Central Lumber Committee on which all branches of the industry 
are represented, retail interests being represented by John EF. 
Lloyd, president of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


u ciation. 

« This Central Committee is co-operating with the Department 
of Commerce in endeavoring to ascertain the opinions of the 

= industry as to the standards that can be agreed upon and how 
best to reconcile differences on matters in which divergencies of 

ae opinion exist. 


Briefly stated, Secretary Hoover’s interest in Standardiza- 
tion is due to the fact that in nearly all American industries 


mn confusion and waste exist and misunderstandings arise because 
of the lack of national standards. Sectional standards we have 

ae without number, but few trade standards that are national in the 
sense that our language is national. 

“2 We speak a common language in our homes and a variety 


of dialects in our business. Lumber cut from the same kind of 
mM trees is known by various names; a certain grade or size means 
iG one thing to one group of manufacturers and something different 
to another group; there are as many sets of grading rules as there 
as are groups of manufacturers. Is this as it should be? Granted 
that when nearly all products were consumed near the spot 
ae where they were produced, because of lack of transportation 
facilities, it was natural that these divergences in grades, Sizes 
and trade names should have arisen. But our country is no 
longer a nation of widely separated communities bound together 
merely by a federal constitution. Today we are literally bound 
toge.her with bands of steel. Coast to coast transportation takes 
less time than was formerly required to travel across a single 
ae state, but our trade customs and trade jargon are still the customs 
and language of a by-gone age. 

Mr. Hoover, in his capacity as guardian of the commerce 
of this country, merely calls our attention to this fact and sug- 
gests that it might be beneficial all round if we adopt trade 


il standards, names-and practices that would be uniform through- 
| out the United States. In other words, he urges us to think in 
se terms of a continent instead of in terms of a township. And 


that’s “Standardization” in a nutshell. 


I Commissioner to South Africa Coming 

il Mr. W. J. Egan, Canadian Trade Commissioner to South 
WN Africa, is at present making a tour through Canada in the course 
Tt of which he will be in Vancouver from March 10th to 16th. 


HI Lumber export firms in British Columbia will no doubt avail 
themselves of this opportunity to meet Mr. Egan and discuss 
HI with him first hand the trade conditions and possibilities for in- 
creased business in lumber with Africa. 


‘woods. The monthly liabilities average $150,000. Liquid assets, 
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Hastings Mills Now Limited Company 


To enable it to carry on its business more efficiently and er 
enlarge the area of its operations the British Columbia Mills | 
Timber & Trading Company Limited has converted itself into Eee 


a company limited by shares under the Companies Act of 1921. | 
The company has altered the objects originally set out in its 


incorporation of 1890 and this change was ratified by Mr. Justice te 
Murphy. | 

The application was made by Mr. C. B. Macneill, K.C., = 
who explained there was no debenture or bonded indebtedness | 


affecting the company and there were no creditors. 


Incorporated thirty-two years ago to take over the Royal 


City Planing Mills Limited of New Westminster, and the Hast- re 
ings Sawmill Company, Limited, of Vancouver, the share capital 
was $2,500,000. The Hastings Sawmill has been in continuous “ 


operation on Burrard Inlet for fifty-seven years. : | 


The company’s stock is held by six shareholders. “! 


The average monthly payroll was stated to be $37,000, and, | 
in addition, there was $21,000 monthly for employees in. the 


including logs and lumber, totalled $591,000, and this, with in- “ 
vestments and other assets, made a total of $1,096,000. | 

The company had customers all over the world, it was He 
explained. Il 


In addition to the usual objects, as required by a lumber 
company, the company has power to engage in the business of | 


ship owners, to construct tramways and a telephone system. ce 
To develop mines, and operate an electric light company. It has | | 
abandoned its powers to operate railways. = 
Beware of Unsafe Investment i 

There are many good investments to be had. But there are = 
about as many poor investments as there are bag eggs on the | 
market. Ellis Parker Butler puts it stronger than that even. ee 
He says: “There are enough no account investments on the il 
market, enough absolutely defunct stocks and bonds already | 
owned to reach to Mount Copernicus on the moon, wrap around == 
the mountain three times and come back again to this planet. | 
Any way you look at it a dollar is a dollar. You can lay it down lee 


flat or you can toss it in the air. You can call it an ‘iron man’ 
or a hundred cents. But it is still a dollar. And a dollar saved 

represents the thin edge peeled from off a great many about half 
a bushel of wheat, and I like to think that when I am saving ~ | 


dollars and storing them in a safe place I am storing good, a 
sound wheat that I can eat when I want to, and my wife can | 
eat and my children can eat. My dollar means wheat to me, and “e 
when I take it and pour it into an unsafe investment I am about | 
as wise as the farmer would be if he took his good, sound wheat Mt 
and poured it into the creek.” th 
You may never have invested. You may still have the ll 
dollars you saved salted away in the old sock, or the savings iil 
bank, but, sooner or later, the temptation will come to you. When | | 
it does—ask your banker or any banker what he thinks of the A 
investment. If you go to your banker and ask him this question: | 
“How much will your bank lend me on this proposed invest- a 
ment?” he will probably tell you: ““My dear fellow, the bank will | 
not loan you a red cent on the insecurities you propose to buy.” us 
When it comes to pouring money down the sink a man | 
would do well to consider whether the same amount might not as 
with greater profit be invested in personal property that will make r 
his farm more productive and more valuable, adding to his bank | 
account just as surely as if he had invested the money in secur- a 
ities of real worth. Better buildings are the best security that a | 
farmer can offer his banker—when paid for—and the fact that 4 
he has enough ambition and real grit in him to desire them and - ll 
have them erected is pretty good proof that he will be industrious = 


enough to put up the money when the proper time comes. Good 
buildings will be there tomorrow, and the day after. They are ~ | 
a monument to a man’s achievement. They are investments “ 
that do not need a “BEWARE” sign put on top of them. They | 
are CAPITAL. “t 


I 
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Apprentices for Planing Mills 


At the national convention of Retail Lumber Dealers of the 
United States held recently at Cleveland, Ohio, the question of 
training apprentices for planing mill work came in for consider- 
able discussion and proved to be one of interest. 

It was stated that in most planing mills, and in lumber 
yards also, the work is being performed by men past middle age. 
Young men are not entering the wood-working industry in any 
appreciable numbers and as the old employees die off, or retire 
on account of age and infirmities, there is no trained body of men 
to fill their places. 

All who discussed this question agreed that the condition is 
serious and is growing worse instead of better. Various reasons 
were given to explain the reluctance of young men to enter the 
wood-working industry, among these being the preference of the 
American youth for a “white collar job,” action of labor unions 
in limiting the number of apprectices, lack of training facilities 
outside of those provided by labor unions, and competition of 
other mechanical trades in which higher rates of pay can be 
obtained. 

It was recommended that steps be taken to make the wood- 
working industry more attractive to young men. One of the 
best ways of doing this, it was stated, is to encourage trade 
schools, or the manual training departments of public schools 
where such exist. Such schools not only familiarize boys with 
the machines used in various industries but give them an oppor- 
tunity to discover which trade they like best. It is a costly 
procedure to train a boy for six months or a year in a planing 
mill only to discover at the end of that time that he would rather 
be a printer or an automobile mechanic. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
Arbitration Case 
WESTERN WHOLESALER, Seattle, Wn., Plaintiff 


Wis 


WESTERN WHOLESALER, New Westminster, B. C., 
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Nine Rules for Material Handling 


Nine rules that apply to material handling problems and 
the selection of material handling equipment are given by W. T. 
Spivey in Factory. (1) Know every kind of equipment on the 
market. A haphazard selection of equipment which will do the 
job only reasonably well is a poor investment in the long run. 
(2) Analyze material routing carefully. The relation between 
the elements in a material handling system is, in many cases, 
more important than the design of the equipment itself. (3) 
Visualize the job’s actual needs. No two plants have exactly 
the same problem. While the same principles apply in most 
cases, careful study of individual requirements pays well. (4) 
Buy for an operating saving, not for first cost. The man who 
buys on price alone doesn’t always get what he thinks he does. 
Correct engineering analysis, a good machine, and subsequent 
service are worth a fair price. (5) Get together with the de- 
signer and the manufacturer. Doubtless there is much equip- 
ment manufactured which is not ordinarily known. How to se- 
lect the best machine adapted to particular needs is a matter 
of engineering judgment gained through the experience of suc- 
cessful installations in other plants. (6) Lay out the equip- 
ment when the building is planned. A building is best planned 
with both eyes on economic manufacturing. Material convey- 
ing machines are the links which join other machines into unit 
production. (7) Re-arrange equipment systematically. A dif- 
ferent product or a different operation sometimes requires an 
entirely different application of the machine. Many a “patch- 
work” job has been done without thoughtful planning. Teach 
the operator the possibilities of his equipment. The science of 


_material handling is a new one. Like the lathe, drill press, or 


milling machine operator, the man who runs the conveying ma- 
chine will do a more effective job if he knows what it is all 
about. (9) Maintain conveyors as carefully as production ma- 
chinery. Lift trucks, gravity conveyors, tiering machines, and 
so forth, are more than mere wheel-barrows. Each represents 
an investment and a heavy depreciation makes the investment a 
poor on. 


Defendant 

| QUESTION: Is Plaintiff entitled to recover from De- 
-fendant the sum of $200 which Plaintiff was obliged to allow its 

customer on account of offgrade and incorrect width of base 


| together with uneven lengths? 
i FACTS: About April 22nd, 1920, Plaintiff ordered two 


New Machinery Catalogue Now Available 


A four-page circular letter, advertising the publication of 
their new general catalog No. 400, has been received by us from ! 
Canadian Link-Belt Company. This circular carries a letter on 
the first page suggesting that engineers, superintendents and | 
purchasing agents send for a copy, and provision is made on the 
last page for eight separate requests. 


carloads of lumber, which Defendant shipped. Immediately 

vpon receipt of the cars, Plaintiff’s customer made a claim for 
| reduction, stating that the lumber was offgrade and that the cars 

contained uneven sizes. Defendant took the stand that the 
Canadian shipping custom allowed uneven lengths, and also took 
exception to the report of the inspector. Plaintiff has already 
made settlement with its customer for the above amount. 


The two inside pages are devoted to an illustration of the ; 
catalog, as shown above in the miniature, and as this illustration | 
is in colors, the effect is novel and striking. We have never 
seen the idea of men walking out of a catalog carrying the 


a OPINION: We find that complaint was made within re- actual articles illustrated in the book, worked out so attractively. 
a asonable time to Defendant, and that Defendant’s letter of July : : : ; : 4 HI 
| 5th indicates a preference for adjustment by Plaintiff rather than We suggest that if you did not receive one of these cir- | 
=: by Association inspection, and later developments indicate that eilateyend pone like one of the catalogs that you address the = 
| Defendant opposed to an official inspection when Plaintiff and company, either in Toronto or Montreal, and request a copy. 

+s its customer were in favor of it. Our conclusion, therefore, is " 


| that the responsibility for an adjustment was placed upon the 
Plaintiff by the Defendant and that the final allowance of $200 


Compensation To Be Increased 


o was reasonable under the circumstances, and should be allowed i 
by the Defendant. Wee ee a 5 1 Bie : | 
7 We, therefore, hold that Plaintiff is entitled to judgment of n increase of 71 per cent. in the compensation payable iM 


200 ee Dietandant. to injured workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
| $ Beata is provided for in an amending bill introduced in the British 
a Columbia legislature by the Hon. A. M. Manson. The compen- ra 


| Canadian Trade Shows Increase sation is increased from 55 to 621% per cent. | 


Canada’s import and export trade for the month of No- 


Another amendment makes the members of the compensa- a 
| vember this year was $56,108,781 greater in value than for Nov- tion board permanent officers, holding office during conduct in- 
": ember, 1921. Figures issued by the department of customs and stead of for a fixed term of years, as provided in the original 
excise show that the grand total of Canadian trade for Novem- act. 
ber was $208,020,232, as compared with $151,911,451 in Novem- 
| ber, 1921. Both exports for domestic merchandise and im- 
ports show an increase over November, 1921. In the case of the 
former the increase totalled $44,262,811, while in the latter the 
increase amounts to $11,922,816. 


Many other amendments stated to be largely of an admin- ee 
istrative nature are included in the bill which also provided that 
the board shall pay the whole cost of burial expenses in the case 
of a workman suffering a fatal accident. Under the present act 
the board pays only 75 per cent. of the funeral cost. 


fh _ or 
toa 


a Bunk 


“Slim” Oatmeal, the congenial camp cook for the 
Biffus Logging Company, of Bunk Creek, recently estab- 
i lished a record which will undoubtedly stand long in the 
annals of cookery. On November Ist, ‘Slim’ flopped 
“ his 18000th pancake, which shatters the record held for 
ten years by “Duke’”’ Dugan, at Hoofus Inlet. The pan- 
cake was preserved in eight ounces of Holland Gin, left 
ever from Mike Rafferty’s birthday party on Thanksgiv- 


l ing Day. ; - g 


“Climbing Joe,” the high rigger for the Blister Pine Lumber 
Company, fell from the top of a two hundred foot spar tree recently. 
He was later reassembled by the time-keeper with the help of a first 
= aid kit. Joe tried to chop and take a chew of Copenhagen snuff at 


the same time. He failed. 
= x oe a 


“School Lawson” the educated hook-ténder with the Toredo 
Logging Company, has had great difficulty in convincing the boys 
in the camp that Rex Beach is not a summer resort. 


"2 x * x 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 
i * The Climax pulled a heavy load, 2 
MI They say that these are the facts, 

2 She hit a rock, jumped off the road, cs 


Of course that was the climax. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


* * * 


Jim Stickhle, of the Knotty Lumber Company, was 
recently elected President of the Boom Men’s Associa- 
tion of America. Jim says the organization will “boom” 
i from now on, providing none of the members slip and get 
into deep water. 


* * * 


| Douglas Furtree is now a regular contributor to the 
“ “Grub Review,” the official organ of the Camp Cooks of 
Canada. His latest article, “Camp Hash and What’s In 
It?” has brought about wide discussion in camp circles. 
The article was accepted and published, although it had 
to be “re-hashed.” 

a * * * 

| Kamp 2, Grassy Bay, Nov. 22, 1922. 

“ Deer Bill:— 


I herd you wuz in town with a good steak. my advise is to 
a hang on to her Bill, if she ain’t gone already. A famus conundrum 
iI is—a logger and his pay check is ezy parted—and steaks aint so 
“! fast comin in these days. 


| what i rote this for is that a friend of mine has a jenuine oil 
. company formed and sellin shares in it worth $1 each for $1. He 
is just lettin me and one or 2 clost friends in on this. he sez it is 
two big a thing to let out of his hands. i got 8 months pay in it 
alredy and he sed i could let in a friend if he wuz able to keep a 
Hi] good thing to hisself, so i am giving you this tip. He sez why walk 
ve when you can invest a few meazely berries and when the oil begins 
i to spout have a limizeen to ride in. he is no cheep sport hisself. 


™| he treets every time i bring my check, 3 times so far. he wears a 


Hotise Bunk. 


dimund in his tie pin, looks like the hed lite on our Shay log puller 
beleeve me. 


you go to a bank and get a deeposit valt. It comes only to 3 
plunks a year and us buziness men needs it. I have one in the 
Royal and the coupons i hav from this oil companee alone wood fill 
my pac sac. let me no if you have any of that steak soz i kin let my 
friend no. He is very anxious he sez, wants to start drillin as soon 
as he gits a good peece of land in vew and he has to hey manny 
matters in hand be 4 then. 


Wee got a classy dame slingin hash. Tiny Trixee is hur name. 
she has got 4 gold shiners when she smiles and sum figger beleeve 
me. She runs the skales at a 180. she stept on my foot at the 
dance last Saturday nite and the furst ade man sez all the bones 
in my toe is broken, the ankle is bent a little but all is fare in love - 
and war so i aint menshined a little thing like that as it mite hert her 
fealings. she sure does give me dazzlers at grub time. 


Did i tell you that Mike Mugoff the hed loader releeved his 
feelings last week. of course it meens a new boss. he invited 
Trixie to have a 3 step and the foreman jest stept up to say the 
same. he must have dun quick work cuz they was steppin by the 
time Mike shet his mouth. Mike got careless like with that cun- 
undrum—all is fare in love and war—and let down a log he had no 
use fur and after it fell he sez, good lord see whats under it. 
Course by the time we got her swung oft—she just ran 1000 pounds, 
the foreman was reddy for the last roller in the pulp mill. it 
looked like he was destined to be rote on. Mike sed he wood have 
used a bigger log but he thot it was only the whistle punk he was 
gettin even with. Will close for now, be sure and rite if yoo hev 
any steak left. yure old side kick. “Gus.” 


P.s.—member Hank Cassidy yoost to be a old pardner of mine, 
he wuz a donkey dokter heer last year. he went over to the U. S. 
and cum back 3 munths later with a reel dokters papers, so if ya 
need anything inside ya repared go to him. His sighn reeds— 
Dokter H. Cassidy, Kiropraktur—‘if yur steem pressure aint what 
it used to bee, cum to me.” “Gus.” 


Huge Lumber Cargo Arrives from West 


Loaded with five million feet of lumber to be used for the 
extension of wharves in the eastern section of the port of Mon- 
trea,, the steamer ‘Margaret Coughlan has arrived recently from 
Vancouver with the largest cargo of its kind that ever entered 
the harbor. The cargo, consigned to the Montreal Harbor Com- 
missioners, was shipped by the British Empire Lumber Cor- 
poration, Limited, and consists of British Columbia fir, in size 
12 inch by 12 inch, and varying in length up to 60 feet. 


Mr. W. L. McDougall, president of the harbor commission, 
said that work will continue all winter on the improvements for 
which the lumber will be utilized, and that employment will be 
afforded for approximately one thousand men. The timber will be 
used chiefly for cribwork, and for sheet-piling the faces of the 
wharves that require repairs. 


Protection of Highway Timber 


Preservation of some of the giant timber along the motor 
highways of Vancouver Island was brought up in the legislature 
by Kenneth Duncan, member for Cowichan, recently. He asked 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands, whether he had consider- 
ed having areas of the particularly fine timber along the Cowi- 
chan Lake and the Alberni road saved to enhance the value of 
these highways from a sight-seeing point of view. 


“We have had this question up and realize the importance of 
protecting these forest giants,’ Hon. Mr. Pattullo said. “There 
are three objections, however. The timber is held privately and 
we should have to pay high prices for it. Many of the trees are 
getting old and decayed and will have to be cut or they will fall 
soon. If a narrow strip of trees were left along the highway 
they would not stand long, but would be devastated by winds. 
To keep trees along our highways we shall have to carry out a 
policy of replanting.” 
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FRED W. RITTER, 


Sec’y-Treas. Retail Lumbermens’ Association, Winnipeg, Man. 


The Secretary 


Who has a most difficult job to fill? The Secretary. 
Who conducts it with wonderful skill? The Secretary. 
Who is on the job from morn till night, 
And struggles on with all his might 
To patch up troubles and fix everything right? 

The Secretary. 


The Secretary. 
The Secretary. 


Who listens to trials and troubles of others? 
Who tries mighty hard to make men brothers? 
Who sometimes thinks that he works in vain, 
As he plods along through sun or rain, 
Then buckles in and goes at it again? 

The Secretary. 


Who must have faith and pride in his work? The Secretary. 
Who dares not fail and cannot shirk? The Secretary. 
Who bobs up smiling each task to fulfill? 
Who pulls the load up many a hill 
With a good-natured nod and a cheery good-will? 
The Secretary. 


Who works the hardest when things look blue? 

Who sticks right to it and goes on through? 

Who smiles when he’s tired and feels all in? 

Who grins as he works while he aches like sin, 

While nobody knows what it means to him? 
The Secretary. 


The Secretary. 
The Secretary. 


Who must have patience, good sense and tact? The Secretary. 
Who must use good judgment in each daily act? The Secretary. 
Who must pacify knockers, soothe those who complain, 
Turn grumblers to boosters, from harsh words refrain, 
And in all his reports show a wonderful gain? 

The Secretary. 


Who comes in contact with all whims of men? The Secretary. 
Who stands the brunt of such contact then? The Secretary. 
Who needs encouragement for which he has striven? 
Who dearly loves praise when honestly given? 
And when he receives it believes he’s in heaven? 

The Secretary. 


Who meets fine men, the best in the land? 

Who gets inspiration from deeds just grand? 

Who then feels encouraged and has more pep 

To brace up members when they get out of step, 

Then stands by his.men and his job? You bet! 
The Secretary. 


The Secretary. 
The Secretary. 
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“Creo-Dipt” Shingle Representative 
Visits Coast 


“Conditions in the Eastern States point to continued and 
increased prosperity during 1923,” stated Mr. Kendall, Secretary 
of the Creo-Dipt Company, of North Tonawanda, N.Y., recently, 
in speaking before the members of the British Columbia Whole- 
sale Lumber & Shingle A'ssociation. Mr. Kendall pointed out 
that practically every city in United States was underbuilt as 
far as residences were concerned. It was his opinion that next 
year would see a still greater impetus in residential construction 
throughout the larger centres. He stated that even with higher 
building costs, which seemed evident, a steady construction pro- 
gramme would be under way throughout 1923. Mr. Kendall 
cited such cities as Rochester and Buffalo where great building 
activity was at present going on in the outlying districts of these 
centres. Rents are still high and will remain so until sufficient 
homes are erected to take care of the population.” He further 
stated that banks were loaning money freely for house construc- 
tion, which further encouraged building activity. 


Speaking of the anti-shingle legislations throughout United 
States, Mr. Kendall pointed out the need of general co-operation 
of all interests, whether it be shingle manufacturer, retailer or 
wholesaler, in combatting the attacks of the patent roofing man- 
ufecturers. 


“The latter through propaganda are seeking to have ordin- 
ances passed prohibiting the use of the wooden shingle in cities 
and states throughout the Union, and unless the shingle industry 
as a whole take serious thought and action in the matter, their 
future will be most uncertain,’ remarked Mr. Kendall. 


Mr. Kendall spent several weeks on the Coast in the interest 
of his company, who during the present year have purchased 
1,000 cars of British Columbia red cedar shingles. 


Smart-Turner Machine Company Secure 
Large Orders 


One of the orders recently entered by The Smart-Turner 
Machine Co., Hamilton, covers 2 of their No. 4 double suction 
centrifugal pumps for The Abso-Pure Ice Co., Hamilton. 

The Department of Marine & Fisheries have accepted the 
tender of The Smart-Turner Machine Co., Hamilton, for ten 
small triplex power pumps, to be shipped to the Dominion Light- 
house Depot at Prescott. 


Mr. H. F. Routley, Toronto, has just installed at his quarry 
near Caledonia, a No. 4 belt driven centrifugal pump, which was 
supplied by The Smart-Turner Machine Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 


The Standard Paving Co., Lindsay, have secured a new 
41x234x4 duplex, packed piston pump, from The Smart-Turner 
Machine Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 


An order has just been placed with The Smart-Turner Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., for a number of pumps for the 
H’ssondale Asylum, Vancouver, B.C., the order comprising a pair 
of 8x10x12 simplex vacuum pumps; an Automatic Feed Pump 
and Receiver equipment, with motor driven centrifugal pump ; 
and two motor driven centrifugal circulating pumps. 


The Smart-Turner Machine Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., are 


getting out a 514x6 Triplex Power Pump for Vipond-North- 
Thomson Mines, Timmins, Ont. 


The introduction of the radio is taking the loneliness out of 
life in the remote logging camps of the South and West. The 
loggers, who nowadays live almost in luxury, no matter how far 
out in the wilderness the camps may be, are adding the benefits 
of radio information instruction and entertainment to the ad- 
vantages of three square meals daily of unequaled variety and 
volume, shower and tub baths, individual rooms, well appointed 
clubhouses, recreation fields and libraries. 


The lumber companies have been rushing men into the 
woods. Which may be a hint that the country is beginning to 
get out of them. 


ll 
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There is a silver lining to every cloud, even though it some- 
W times requires deep and persistent penetration to make a rift 
il large enough to see it, and though this has been about the most 
disappointing season ever experienced by the retail lumbermen 


An ordinary year with such a good crop would have seen | 
a fairly brisk trade. During the early Fall farmers were too busy mn 
harvesting to think of new buildings, while occasional delays in 
the shipment of crops, returns out of proportion to the cost of | 
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s of the Prairies, the trend toward better business conditions in production, and the swoop of preferred creditors, have not ae | 
| general, though gradual, is now plainly in sight. left the farmers with much heart for the consideration of new | | 
"t The Beau cal Fea & ar ea es building this F all, and conditions are preventing them from giv- ee | 
¥e QUEL CEOP GUS a eae ore aie canoe =a Sea b ing much indication of what their attitude will be next Spring. | 
all merchants. Not that anyone expected any records wou e More building for next year is not merely a pipe dream, though. Il 


broken in making new sales, but there was a feeling of confidence 


that a coud promotion of debe nouldenee team The banks may loosen up by next Spring, and undoubtedly more | 


farmers are in a better financial condition than they have been, 

and this looks well for a general improvement in business con- “ 

; = ditions and with it an improvement in the Prairie lumber trade. | 

Instead of the local retailers benefiting by the agricultural Ml 

success in yo ae ie they aoe re left flatter With such little buying on the part of the public the re- | 

a than bee rT a as “le an WOES! er i OF CoeClONs CUCL tailers have refrained from replenishing their stocks and at =e 
- experienced by the retail lumbermen on the Prairies. present they are, generally speaking, quite low, lower than they 

should be if it became necessary to handle the normal business of | 


se And that’s where the rub comes in. 


Spring may show a better result, however, as during the past 
month collections improved slightly, and they are expecied to 
trickle in, more or less steadily, until Spring. 


their usual patrons. Under the circumstances some placing with a 
the wholesalers is expected to open up shortly. | 


It is most unjust that the retailers should have been fore- 
stalled in this way by preferred creditors, who could much better Spring Placements Expected to Commence ll 


“ have carried the load for another season than could the local “ 
retailers. It was inevitable, however, after the trade-killing There will be no hurry about filling these placements, which | 
"8 rantings of moratoriums by leading public officials. are for the Spring trade. It is improbable that they could be = 
ae ; : filled right away on account of the car situation. Undoubt- = 
This will be an excellent lesson to all Western retailers to edly the railroads have performed excellent service this Fall. il 4 


" discriminate most carefully before they grant credit in the future. 
i During past hard times retailers had trusted in the honesty of 


While the large crops were moving eastwards, huge quantities | 
their customers to repay them in the best proportion they could 


of coal fro mthe Western mines have been shipped to all the 


: Prairie points since September 1, while this is also the season a 
when they did get any money, but there were those who forgot Dircee oo : : 

ul this atte the ae one Teena of making a fair font bo when the farmers have their livestock ready to ship also. With | 
ill meet in some measure their obligations to local retailers, they these commodities taxing, tt aspoH Cs ao ee — 
hid behind the moratorium ravings, figuring that public opinion no eal complaints Ot ee l . 
yas wad uhemmandisscedenney Fe ME ST Se hae eae railroads have handled the inflated Fall traffic with considerable — 
, . >| ae > 

creditors had extracted their dues. SEEN IED US BSE ISS, | 

If the retail trade is ever going to stand a chance of success No doubt retailers who figured on making Spring place- ij 


ments in the near future are witholding their orders because of 
the market weakening in spots. But there is no evidence that 
this will continue. In fact the evidence points to the contrary 


in the making of collections they will have to look up to the 
better organized line systems for examples. These line systems 
are already proving to be a potent influence to the rest of the 


trade in the matter of credits. The individual dealers are usually 
more lenient in extending credits, and are too prone to employ 
slipshod methods in trying to collect. They are not continually 


and a stiffer market is expecied by Spring, the present slight 
weakness being considered more or less artificial and caused by 
some manufacturers trying to force the market. A quick re- 


pushed by an insistent “headquarters,’ which frequently sends covery is expected, however, and large demands for lumber from ; 

travelling auditors to its various yards to find why this and that the United States and Eastern Canada are expected to stiffen a F 

ic outstanding. The retailer is not in the same fortunate position up the market by the time Spring comes. . a 

as those who are classed as preferred creditors, namely the fin- ll ‘ 

"t ancial and business houses. Such creditors can always command = 
strong security, quickly negotiable. Lacking such security it Fine Weather Delayed Coal Trade | | 

i requires the most persistent plugging in order to keep accounts “t 4 

; square, even after the most careful discrimination has been The fine, open Fall has thrown a hammer into the coal | : 

made in the granting of credits. trade, and though coal has poured out of the Western mines since i ae 

the strike settlement, it has piled up in all the. Western retail - aa 

Adopt Regular Collection System yards awaiting the break in the weather and the consequent rush | + 

Spasmodic collection efforts should be superceded by a SE ea ee te a aaa il =. 


regular specified system for handling this end of the business. ; : : ae 
There are numerous dealers on these Prairies loaded up with i ea ee emt ar Mier 2 i 
Hi “ : ” ’ ya ) te a 
pay Sometime ‘accounts ¢ WO) ia cee eee meia the capacity of the retail yards is large enough to carry sufficient oa 


probably discover that there are other dealers who have collected 
up as they went along, and at the same time have come in for 
cash trade which should in all justice have been given to the 
burden bearers, who are entitled to every dollar their debtors 
have to spend in this way. 


Movement of lumber from the retailers to the public in the 
country has been mainly conspicuous by its absence. Only in 
cases where repair work to barns and outhouses was an absolute 


stocks to cover the rush when it starts in earnest, and there may 
not be enough cars instantly available to cover fresh orders with 
the alacrity required to ensure comfort for procrastinating con- 
sumers when the cold weather does come. 


The end of a year has come, which has carried with it many 
disappointments, but hope for the future is bright as the country 
will start the new year in much stronger financial condition than 


necessity has the farmer bought lumber. it has for several years. | 
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| MOST unseasonable dullness is still prevalent in Prairie portion next year as happened this year in comparison with 1921, i 
is wholesale circles, and shows little sign of lifting before a good season in lumber circles will be the result. ! 
| Spring. The great deterrent to business in general, and building in | 
! Spring placements are expected to commence any time now, particular, out West at this time, is lack of wealth and the Ht 
| although the bulk of the Spring business is not expected to open consequent high cost of capital. | 


up in earnest before February. 
Capital Costs Too Much 


| Prairie wholesalers are not kidding themselves that next | 
f year will show bumper results, but they are showing a fair Money that is raised through loan companies in the West “ 
| amount of common sense optimism over next year’s prospects. is not Western capital. The financial agencies have to raise | 
4A 4 i ho, eae capital from outside points with a resultant high rates of interest. 
Tl ne ae hares = ahates eae e ee ae As lone as this cree ee Sop eee here most people will il 
, : ious to build except when necessary. 
o weakening is the result of attempts at forced sales, though, and et apna : : a “ 
| a quick recovery is expected, while indications point to a stiffer Some wholesalers are taking heart from the wave of pros- | | 
market in the Spring. perity (that is comparative prosperity with recent years) which 
: : is sweeping over the continent. In Montreal building conditions . 
| Weakening the market by forced sales is not a sales pro- are very fair, Toronto is going ahead in great style with a big | 
“ ducer in the long run, and only tends to make those who had building programme, so is Hamilton, London and several other 
| intended buying wait a little longer on the chance of buying still large Ontario cities. In Detroit building is fairly good; Buffalo | 
oe more favorably. A rising market attracts the most sales. is even better, and in Chicago it is going ahead rapidly. Minne- ut 
| A survey of lumber conditions on the Prairies would not SNe ae Deel Spero wie pany icewagie teisprcad- | 
“ give anyone the impression that the market will stiffen by Spring @ ? “ 
| True, stocks in the retail yards are low and undoubtedly some Money is more free in those places than here, but indica- | 
uy Spring ordering will be necessary to replenish these depleted tions point toward an improvement in business conditions in Hl 
iii stocks in order that the usual patrons can even be supplied with general through the West, although it will be a gradual improve- a 
| an ordinary demand. ment and general prosperity will not burst in with a rush. Even | 
“ : bp ae : a gradual improvement will help to loosen money, and it will uu] 
| S It ie ak cenead which is ered nee me United probably be surprising to find just how much money there really TH 
*s ne es Oe DO ga ey une ay is salted away in the West waiting a favorable opportunity for | 
: and the demand that is bound to come to the Pacific Coast and eRenlAtion 
Prairie lumber operators from the Eastern Canada yards, where ; | 
tl building is picking up in great style, and where stocks are now The two big factors necessary for prosperity in the West MI 
fi abnormally low. are capital and people. se 
To meet these demands the lumber camps all through the Collections are still poor, disappointing in comparison with ll 
| et are regular ae of ee oe slightly higher wages the past few years, and the better crops of this year. i 
an a year ago are being paid for labor. ; 
bas 445 One prominent wholesaler remarked that money was pour- ! 
| All this will tend to stiffen the market to some extent. ing out of the West as fast as the crops were. The banks, mort- | 
Me gage companies, and implement firms were grabbing the proceeds mM 
ll Spring Buyers Will Be Cautious. of the crops as fast as they were realized. In the words of a i 
prominent business man of the Prairies: ““There was a collector | 
AP It is a hard proposition to make any forecast of what will behind every stook.” Undoubtedly preferred creditors have taken = 
| happen in building circles on the Prairies next year. Undoubted- full advantage of the situation, and the men who live in the | 
": ly buying will be done most cautiously, for the necessity of meet- West and who have helped finance the farmer, in many cases at me 
: a personal sacrifice, are the ones who have been left in the lurch, ll 


i t liabiliti ill t buyers f dertaking fresl : 
| OH SASL le canine Ph ireg ena gamle oan AM opecc tt agian og nay thanks to the grab-all policy of large organizations with strong 


“t commitments. ie a 
| Building in Western cities picked up considerably last year raga pee i 
1 iy Gene 16 0 : 5 
oe but no great increase in rural building has been apparent in recent A Winnipeg wholesaler finding collections so unsatisfactory ae 
| years. went on an intensive collection campaign on his own, and when 
they found he was in earnest a number of his debtors “kicked | 
a Always considered a free spender, the past few years of through,” so there must be some money which has managed to : 
||| depression and heavy debts have rather taken the heart out of evade the far-flung nets of the preferred creditors. Possibly | 
»* - the farmer to indulge in any buying spree, even though he did more of this will appear between now and Spring. HE 
| get a big crop this Fall. As a matter of fact he saw mighty little Dealers in hardwood flooring and fibre walls have found | 
ss of the actual proceeds of the crop himself. Preferred creditors sales fairly satisfactory and are looking for an improvement when aa 
HII grabbed the cash, and anyway his returns were not in equitable Spring comes. The shingle market is very weak. Hi 
| proportion to his investment. : | 
| Even so, he has wiped off a lot of debts, and his credit with ; i 
ty the banks should be better in the Spring than it has been for Arkansas is the leading lumber state in the production of ie 
ill some time. Having refrained from buying for the past few red gum, hickory, ash and sycamore. California leads in red- mf 
years it seems logical that there will be many things that he needs wood, white fir and sugar pines. Louisiana is first in yellow | 
Bs by this time, and which he has promised to buy for himself when pine, cypress and tupelo. Colorado is at the top in lodgepole . 
he does get some money, and included in this buying programme pine, Idaho in larch (tamarack), Indiana in beech, Maine in | 
oe will undoubtedly be some new buildings, or anyway more exten- balsam fir, Michigan in maple, Minnesota in white pine, Mis- : 
| sive repairs than he has undertaken for some time. Sissipp1 in cottonwood, Missouri in walnut, Oregon in western il 
MI ' AL yellow pine, Tennessee in oak, Washington in Douglas fir spruce | 
a What will happen in the cities is problematical. If the and cedar, West Virginia in chestnut and yellow cedar Wiscon- 
| building programmes in all the cities improve in the same pro- sin in hemlock, birch, elm and basswood. | 
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THERE WILL BE BUYING OF 
FUEL FOR THE NEXT 
SEVERAL MONTHS 


Service, hackneyed word, is the keynote of all successful 
businesses. Experts are continually lecturing, preaching, writ- 
ing and exhorting people of the business world to give more 
service. The word is drummed into both ears, volleyed at us 
from every angle. 

Unfortunately, in their anxiety to give service some busi- 
ness men are apt to forget certain other essentials, though. 


For instance a coal dealer in trying to give his customers 
service will advise them of the best coal to burn in their par- 
ticular furnaces. But this can be carried too far. Occasionally 
a customer actually does know what he wants, even if he does 
not order that kind of coal which the dealer thinks the customer 
could burn to the greatest advantage. 

Here is an example: 


The other day a Winnipeg householder conceived the idea 
that instead of burning the usual lump coal in the furnace it 
might be worth a trial to use free burning nut in alternate 
layers with a coking slack. Inasmuch as the weather was not 
really cold at the time, and the slack could be burned up even if 
the experiment was not successful, he felt it was worth a trial, 
so he called on his dealer, whereupon the following conversation 
ensued : 

“Send me up a ton of nut and half a ton of steam coal,” 
said the householder. 

“What’s the matter, aren’t you burning lump any more?” 
asked the dealer. 

“Yes,” said the customer, “but I am just going to try a little 
stunt and watch results.” 

“What do you want to do that for?” said the dealer. ‘You 
are crazy to go trying out experiments and wasting your money 
when you know lump coal fills the bill.” 

The householder patiently explained that as the money he 
was going to spend was his very own, and as he did not mind 
parting with a dollar or two just to prove an idea, he thought in 
spite of the good advice he would like to have the nut and steam 
coal sent up. . 


The dealer began to get hot under the collar. He knew 
what the householder wanted, and was going to see that he (the 
householder) did not make any fool breaks—hesides he had no 
steam coal in just then, but had some very fine lump. 


“No,” said the householder, “lump does not go on this trip. 
Send up the steam and nut or cancel the order.” 


Seeing a look of deadly determination in the householder’s 
eye, the dealer reluctantly agreed to fill the bill—as soon as he 
obtained some steam coal. It was either that or lose the busi- 
nes. 

Probably in about nine cases out of ten the dealer would be 
right in assuming that he could help his customer by suggest- 
ing some other coal than was asked for, although the fact that 
dealer in question did not have the required kind of coal might 
have had something to do with his persistency in trying to con- 
vince the customer that he did not know what he was talking 
about. In the case in point, however, it was quite evident that 
the customer knew perfectly well what he was talking about ; 
he had even stated his reasons for ordering that particular coal. 


To actually get hot under the collar and argue the point was, 
to say the least, undiplomatic. 

We agree that service is a big factor in building up a suc- 
cessful business, but another highly important factor is TACT. 


SELL MORE COAL TO 
MAKE UP FOR THE SLOW 
SALES GF LUMBER 


aig 


Getting New Customers 


There’s a whole lot more in personal recommendation than 
you perhaps think. A new comer to a neighborhood usually will 
ask his neighbor where is the best place to buy coal. I wonder 
do they suggest your name? When I moved to Winnipeg, I 
asked my neighbor where he bought his fuel. He told me to go 
to the Smith Coal Company—he had bought from them for years 
and always got the best service from the drivers as well as from 
the office. Not another coal rig stopped at any of the houses 
within half a block on either side of us during the two years I 
lived there. The news of the good service went from neighbor 
to neighbor. 


Storing Bituminous Coal 


There are few retail fuel dealers in Western Canada who 
are not directly interested in the proper methods of storing coal. 
The following rules are the result of exhaustive investigations 
and may be accepted as the last word in proper storage methods 
for soft coal. 

1. Ground upon which coal will be stored must be firm, 
level, clean and properly drained. 

2. No drainage should pass through or under storage coal 
piles. 

3. Coal unloaded into storage should not be placed on 
loose cinders, against wooden posts, wooden trestle bents, hot or 
warm pipes or flues. 

4. Coal unloaded into storage must not be placed in piles 
to exceed twelve feet in height and thirty-six feet in width at 
the ground level, limiting piles to 1,500 tons, with clear space of 
at least five feet between piles. 

5. Do not ventilate storage coal piles by artificial methods. 

6. When unloading ‘coal of different sizes, place each size 
in a separate pile. 

7. When unloading coal of the same size from different 
mine fields, coal from each field should be placed in a separate 
pile. 

8. To avoid excessive breakage, coal from the grab buck- 
ets of cranes must not be dropped to exceed three feet when 
making piles. 

9. Do not move coal once placed in storage unless abso- 
lutely necessary. ; 

10. The temperature of coal in storage should be taken at 
least once each week, and oftener if necessary, using either the 
thermometer or the rod method. 


11. Where coal is stored under cover, the structure should - 


be well ventilated to make possible the escape of the gases which 
are given off. 

12. Under no circumstances should water be applied to a 
heated coal pile. Heated or fired coal should be removed and 
used or extinguished by well scattering and then applying water. 
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i | Knowledge of Coal Will Cut Complaints | | 


at Faulty Methods Rather than Faulty Coal Behind Most Complaints--Dealers Should a 
| Study Western Coal and Advise Customers How to Use It to Best Advantage l 
| 3 ll 
oe Any dealer who retails coal fully realizes that complaints of Watch the Checks 2 
| er te dee the sbi peat of msyexictonce: Proper regulation of drafts is almost the whole secret of | 
A The hardest feature of all is that he has to look sympathetic getting the best out of soft coal. Each householder must find te 
| while an irate customer pours out a tirade on some particular out the best way to. regulate his particular piece of apparatus, 
“8 coal sent to him by the dealer, and all the time the dealer knows but the dealer can, and should, be able to give him hints on the “t 
| perfectly well that the coal is just as good as it is claimed to be. best way to go about it. Tell them not to follow the time- 
aM 4 oa , honored plan of opening the fire door to deaden down the fire. 4 
Usually it is not the fault of the coal, but the way the cus- Use the checks and cut off the air from below to shut down the HIT 
| tomer handles it. So many householders have such an ele- heat, and vice versa to increase it. | 
“! mentary knowledge of firing a furnace that they burn up twice Gabe 
| the amount of coal that is really necessary in their efforts to Don’t clean the fire too often. Ordinary bituminous coal | 
Ml obtain the required amount of heat, and usually their furnaces does not need shaking more than once a day and then not to such MI 
a1 require constant attention. But the customers are convinced an extent that live coals fall through. Leave a thin bed of ashes a 
| that the coal is to blame. on the grates. ll 
i By making a special study of western coal and its uses in the Regulating the Furnace. 
Ml various types of furnaces and stoves in the west, the dealer puts : ! a ss 
as himself into a position to render his customers a valuable ser- : Not a man in uwemtyalnows how to run a hot air furnace ili 
| vice by advising them to use the coal which gives the best heating properly. Anyone can throw coal into it and let it go, but this 
“ results, while at the same time he will eliminate most of the leads to trouble. It is then that the coal dealer is invariably * 
| complaints that make his life so miserable at present. accused of sending poor fuel, when in almost every case the fuel 
I en : is all rig htbut the furnace has been misused. on 
“ About one-half of the kicks could be eliminated if people : : . : : mI 
| ‘ se rs The following hints will enable a dealer to advise his cus- 
would get away from the idea that it is only necessary to look at : 
é a5 ae eas : tomers how to handle a furnace to get the best results from coal aa 
nt the furnace once a day. It is against all reason to expect that Hh a 
| in this climate sufficient coal can be piled into the ordinary fur- / | 
" nace to last 24 hours, and at the same time burn the fuel econom- __ 1. When starting fire close check draft on smoke pipe and 
MT ically and efficiently. slide in feed door. Open direct draft damper and dampers in | 
: ash pit door. 
oS, Few people attend to their furnaces often enough. They a 
| find the house cooling off and hasten downstairs, load up the fur- 2. When coal becomes well ignited close direct draft dam- 
Ml nace to capacity, then force the draft through it—forgetting to per in dome and open slide in feed door. ste 
ty check until the place is unbearably hot—then close off every ; F : jl 
| draft so that the unburned coal has a chance to give off gas and hoon a stone Wee camber me aa pit end oe ahs ae Mk 
A smoke and finally the fire dies down and the same process is : P Peete oper seh AL Os, ON Cia Une ALC PeTAlUre OR, the: NOuUse, all a 
vice versa to raise the temperature. 
| | repeated. 
a , , 4. WI haki r 2 oe * 
Ni Then back comes the customer full of wrath against the ae: aioe aking grates close check damper and open 
I Ae RS) direct draft damper. 
Ml dealer who has the nerve to sell coal that is “nothing but gas Ml 
ij and clinkers.” 5. When adding fuel open direct draft damper. a 
ah The following hints, if tactfully suggested to coal users, will 6. Grate bars operate independently. See that each bar 
| more often than not banish complaints and make customers after shaking is properly locked by the chip on the ash pit Mm 
Ik understand the need of studying the best methods of using dif- frame. If this is neglected, grates will burn off. | | 
ave ferent coal and enable them to get better results from the fuel 2 } M | 
7. Keep check damper on smoke pipe closed after adding | 
they burn. fresh fuel until the gas has be d | 
oe 3 as been consumed. ui 
ii First of all the furnace must be large enough to heat the x) ‘ s 
| house without forcing it. Then again it is not the amount of . 8. ways keep water pan filled. 
coal burned which determines the heat given from it, but the air 9. Keep ash pan empty and ash pit free from ashes. " 
regulation, while upon the system of firing and checking depends Unless this is done grate bars will burn out. 
" the size of the winter coal bill. a 
| se eye eee ee 10. Carefully clean both radiator and smoke pipe as soon Tl 
A person used to anthracite must adopt a different method as fire is allowed to go out in the spring. | 
es when using bituminous, as many will find out this winter. In- ; " 
| stead of levelling the fire and adding new coal in an even layer, The dealer owes it to himself and to his customers to helt | 
1 the coked and partially burned coal must be pushed to one side them take full advantage of the coal which he supplies to them. ‘! 
Tl and new coal thrown into the empty side so as to leave some of For this reason every dealer should know how to use the average il 
mI the burning fuel exposed in order to fire the gasses. heating apparatus to best advantage, and he should also know | 
il i Strive to fire on alternate sides so that it is not necessary Naot his particular grade of coal is fired to give the best is 
mM to rake over the fire as suggested above. If it is desired to heat 3 
ir the house quickly on some cold morning spread the burning fuel A few moments of study of the foregoing paragraphs if 
evenly over the grate and let it burn there until the house is should be found of considerable assistance in heading off what 
ae warmed thoroughly, then rake the fuel to one side and feed green every dealer hates worse than anything else—the frequent com- 
| coal as outlined. plaint of poor coal. | 
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Central Committee on Lumber Standards 
To Meet in Chicago 


Washington, D.C., Nov. 29th.—The Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, which is prosecuting the work of introduc- 
ing standardization of names, grades and sizes throughout the 
lumber industry, will meet in Chicago on December 15th, jointly 
with the consulting committee of lumber technicians and ex- 
perts. The personnel of the consulting committee so far an- 
nounced by the various organizations interested, includes Wil- 
son Compton, Secretary-Manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; William A. Babbitt, representing 
the Association of Wood Using Industries; C. V. McCreight, of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; and. Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


R. G. Merritt, Executive Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, states that the lumber standardiza- 
tion work is progressing very satisfactorily. Replies so far re- 
ceived to the various suggestions of the Committee which have 
been trarismmitted to the industries concerned, indicate that 
they are not as far apart in their views as had been supposed. 
The various associations and others interested, after giving close 
study to the suggestions already submitted will, through their 
representatives on the Consulting Committee to the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, indicate their approval or make 
suggestions looking to the future progress of the work. 


To clear up a slight misunderstanding in some quarters in 
regard to the manner in which recommendations or any other 
information received by the Central Committee will be handled. 
Mr. Merritt makes the following explanation. 


“There is first the Central Committee on Lumber Stan- 
dards consisting of seven men, who represent all phases of the 
lumber trade, including manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 
consumers. Next, there is now being organized what will offi- 
cially be known as the Consulting Committee to the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards. This Consulting Committee 
will consist of representatives of the seven groups included in 
the Central Committee. It is the present intention that it shall 
be a small committee composed of not to exceed ten or eleven 
men, who by reason of their knowledge and experience, repre- 
sent the best judgment and expert experience of the various 
branches of the lumber trade, including lumber consumers. It 
will act as a technical advisory staff and will be aided by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, and also by 
the Department of Commerce, in the engineering phases of 
standardization and simplification. All technical questions be- 
fore the Central Committee on Lumber Standards will be re- 
ferred to the Consulting Committee for study and advice. 


“The activities of the Consulting Committee, therefore; will 
require much of the members’ time. 


“To assist the Consulting Committee, each outstanding na- 
tional organization involved is organizing what may appropriate- 
ly be known as the Lumber Standardization Committee of that 
organization. It is important that each organization have its 
own Standardization Committee to collaborate with its represen- 
tative on the national organization who is on the Consulting 
Committee. In this way there will be established in each na- 
tional organization a definite advisory authority to whom the 
consulting experts, who are on the Central Committee’s Con- 
sulting Committee, may turn in order to get authoritative in- 
formation that will stand a good chance of representing the final 
action which is to be taken by the entire lumber trade through 
its national organizations. 


“From time to time, in order to get the views of the various 
organizations and individuals interested in lumber standardiza- 
tion, there will be submitted to them certain ideas and sugges- 
tions which have been advanced, in order to bring out data from 
different regions and points of view and in this way secure as 
complete information as possible for the use of the Central Com- 
mittee and of the Consulting Committee. After the Central 
Committee and its advisory staff, the Consulting Committee, 
have collected and analyzed all information concerning stan- 
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dardization and simplification of sizes, grades and names of : 
lumber products, its findings will be submitted to the producers, | 3 
distributors and consumers of lumber through their various asso- Se | 
ciations. At the time this is done, the Executive Secretary of | 

the Central Committee on Lumber Standards will advise these a : 


various organizations to the effect that the findings submitted 
carry the support of the Central Committee and Consulting Com- 
mittees. 


“After thorough discussion of the questions involved has 
been secured and a comparison has been made of any differ- 
ences developed between the various associations or interests in 
the trade, there will be arranged a national conference of Be 
accredited representatives of all lumber interests at Washington | 
to take final action and adopt specific practices in all of these  : 
fields, which may have the support of the Department of Agri- | 
culture through the Forest Service, and of the Department of 


Commerce.” il 
The Cameron Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
In a bulletin issued by the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., | 
ILiwck. @xt Montreal, P.Q., the essential characteristics of the Cam- BE 
eron Centrifugal Fire Pumps are fully described outlining the | 
outstanding features of this equipment. It is stated that the “i 3 
pumps may be either electric motor, steam turbine or gasoline il | 
engine driven to meet local conditions. "st | 
The special features include hose manifolds, hose gates, | 
relief valve, starting valve and connections, waste cone, discharge ee 
elbow and suction and discharge gauges, all as required by the | 
underwriters. 


The pump itself is of the single-stage, double suction, volute 
centrifugal type and embodies many distinctive features of de- 
sign and construction. 


The impeller is a single bronze casting, with machine polish- Me 
ed exterior surfaces and smoothly finished passages. It has a 
light driving fit on the shaft, secured by a feather key and firmly 
held against axial movement by bronze nuts which are integral = 
parts of the shaft protecting sleeves. 


Broad double wearing rings are fitted around the hubs of 
the impeller and reduce leakage from the discharge to the suction 


chamber to a negligible quantity. One of these rings is sta- “ 

tionary and attached to the casing and the other is attached to 

and revolves with the impeller. These rings are accurately ma- oy 

chined for interchangeability and at a very small cost the initial ll 

tightness of the joint can be readily restored regardless of the il 

length of time the pump has been in service. : = 
The shaft, which is of one piece, is of ample size to easily ll 


transmit the maximum power required and prevent any vibration. 
It is accurately ground and polished and provided with removable 
bronze sleeves where it passes through the stuffing boxes. These 
bronze sleeves are held on the shaft against the impeller and | 
rmly. locked against rotation. 


The stuffing boxes are of ample depth and provided with | 


water seals and throat pieces. i ; 
The stuffing box glands are horizontally split which pro- | 4 
vides better access to the stuffing boxes. i : 
The southern states will continue to be heavy producers of 4 : 


lumber at the present rate for probably the next ten years, and | 
after that will undoubtedly produce at least five billion feet a 
year indefinitely. Timber trees grow very rapidly in most parts 
of the south and with adequate fire protection, public forest ex- | 


tension and sutitable taxation policies, regrowths will feed the + | 
mills at the rate of five billion feet at least annually forever. | ; 
The outlook now, however, is that paper mills will compete with “t 


lumber mills for much of the second growth of smaller southern | 
pine in the future. Methods are now nearing perfection which 
will make it possible to produce the best grades of paper from 


yellow pine. "ay 
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Shimer 12 Bit Shiplap Head 


WITH FLAT KNIVES 


Made with extra long knives 
assuring long use of cutters 


Write for prices and circulars illustrating our lines. 


Shimer Cutter Head Co. of Canada 


LIMITED 
GALT - - - - - ONTARIO 
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The Simonds Trade Mark on a Circular, Band or any other design of Saw is a 
guarantee of Steel—Quality and Workmanship which should not be overlooked. 


Careful attention to every detail in the making of Simonds Saws commences at the 
foundation—the steel. To assure uniformity and saw quality Simonds make their 
own steel. After that the saw making knowledge and saw making skill of experts 
of years’ experience is applied. This results in saws of superior quality that hold 
their cutting edge and retain their tension under the most severe cutting tests. 
Specify Simonds and you will get Good Saws. 


Makers of the famous Simonds Files and Hack Saws. 


| Simonds Canada Saw Co. Ltd. 


“The Saw Makers” 
e ST. JOHN, N. B. MONTREAL, QUE. | VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED JAS. F. MORRIS CoO. 


We specialize in printing 


Bh for the Lumber and 


+ LIMITED Shingle Trades. 


SEYMOUR 


3825 


ASK FOR SERVICE DEPT. 


hl 


Ss 


Our representative will gladly call at any time to Ei 
give you samples and prices on any or all of your 
printing work. 


426 Homer Street Vancouver, B. C. 
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Do vou know where to concentrate your 


advertising and where to direct your most 
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Plug Hardest Where Plugging Brings Best Results 


intensive sales efforts? 


“Many a Lumber Dealer who lolls back in his Swivel Chair 
might be Better Employed Analyzing his Sales Territory” 


Changing times necessitate changing methods. 


During boom years in the West retailers did not have to go 
out in search of customers. You could easily see that as soon as 
you entered a Western store. You were shown things in a 
patronizing “‘take-it-or-leave-it” air, and you almost felt like 
lifting your hat to the haughty merchant and his autocratic clerks 
every time you entered the store. 


Little salesmanship, apparently, was necessary in those days 
of “easy money.” Newcomers were pouring into the country 
and money was changing hands and circulating in great style. 


But now the whole order of things is reversed. Enter any 
up-to-date Western store today and what do you find? 


The atmosphere is entirely different. Merchants and clerks 
all vie with each other in their efforts to give you the utmost 
service on even the smallest order. They try their best to make 
you feel welcome, to create a favorable impression so that you 
will come back again. 


What’s the cause of this change? 


It means, as you well know, that the easy money times have 
vanished and today in order to sell goods real salesmanship needs 
to be applied. 


But the modern merchant does not stop at making customers 
who enter his store welcome; he does not stop at giving them 
service, at treating them right. He goes right outside his store 
in search of new customers. This does not mean that he stands 
at the door and ballyhoos. 


Today the modern merchant explores his local field for cus- 
tomers. Exploring for customers is the most fascinating form 
of adventure to be found in the great game of business; finding 
the customers provides the thrill and lure of merchandising. 


And more and more this is getting to be true of every branch 
of retailing. It is as applicable to the wood and coal dealer at 
a country point as it is to the specialized merchant of a metropolis. 


Analyze Your Local Market 


Have you ever made any intensive study of the people of 
your district? How much do you know about the needs, tastes 
and purchasing power of your community? Do you know what 
percentage of the people of your district who should be your 
customers, are really doing business with you? Do you know 
just where to concentrate your advertising and to whom you 
should direct your most intensive selling efforts? In short, have 
you ever made an analysis or survey of your community with a 
view to getting into position to plug hardest where the plugging 
will bring best results ? 


Retailers everywhere are adopting sc:entific methods in the 
place of the old-fashioned hit-and-miss way since getting business 
has become a matter of such hard sledding, and the system of 
analysing the local market for customers is receiving most care- 
ful attention. 


It is surprising what really good material for retail business 
lies, unsuspected, in so many country towns. 


One plan which has been tried with success in branches of 
merchandising, and which could easily be adapted to the lumber 
business, is to fix up a card index of each customer and prospect 
worth having in the town and adjacent country. The style of 
each person’s buildings and the conditions in which they are in 
could be recorded on this card, together with the prospect’s ability 
to pay for goods bought or work done. 


Getting in the information concerning their ideas and needs 
in building can be accomplished largely by observation and by 
deftly leading customers into. confidential conversation. 


Through this information and personal observation the deal- 
er will be able to obtain some idea of which houses in the district 
could be considerably improved by the addition of a glassed-in 
porch, say, and whether the owner of such house could afford 
to have the job done. 


Conversational Salesmanship Develops Buying Impulse 


With this knowledge up his sleeve the dealer could then 
personally interview each of these prospective customers and 
carefully talk glassed-in porches to them, try to create in each 
prospect the desire to have a porch erected. This is conversa- 
tional salesmanship which gradually builds up the buying impulse. 
Usually it will be found possible to raise the plane of desire in 
each prospect. 


This policy is largely the finesse of salesmanship directed 
against individuals. 


For instance, the elevator man, a middle-aged man, in a 
small town, was going to take unto himself a young wife. His 
house, that was to be her home, was a solid frame structure, but 
ugly to look at, its four exterior walls presenting a bare ap- 
pearance, 


The lumberman in that town had an eye to all opportunities. 
He paid the elevator man a visit, after the intended marriage 
became public, and carefully made a few suggestions to the 
bridegroom-to-be.. His visit resulted in an order for the erection 
of a glassed-in verandah at the front of the house, a screened-in 
summer kitchen at the back, a fence round the property, and a 
coat of paint over all. 


The dealer assumed from the start, without question or 
argument, that a young wife would expect a great deal in the way 
of a home. The prospect did not contradict him, but fell in with 
the idea and a decent order resulted. 

This is a case of how it is possible to develop customers’ 
desires. The most profitable prospects are those who have the 
money to buy and in whom exists some impulse that might be 
developed. The dealer in question believed in capitalizing oppor- 
tunities as they arose. In the case of the elevator man, no under- 
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The old-time retailer waited for custom- 
ers to come in, but the modern merchant 


explores his field for customers. 
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Portable Mills 


for Heavy Timber 


5 No. A SAW FRAME, WITH TOP SAW 


© The Saw Frame illustrated is very heavy and rigid, with powerful feed works self- 
>| contained in the frame. 


Size of Lower Saws 48 in. to 68 in. Size of Upper Saws 30 in. to 52 in. 
5 Used with our No. A Carriage (54 in. opening) this mill will cut up very heavy tim- 


5 ber, while still retaining the portable feature which makes it possible to use it for short 
2 runs in out-of-the-way locations. 


; Our line of Portable Mills for ALL SIZES of Timber is complete. Write for full 
5 information. 


The E. Long Manufacturing Co., Limited 
: Orillia 


3) Gormans, Limited 
5 Calgary & Edmonton 


Canada 


A. R. Williams Machinery Co. Ltd., Vancouver 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co. of Winnipeg Ltd. 
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lying impulse would have existed except for his impending mar- 
riage. He had lived quite contentedly in that house for a number 
oi years and any argument to show him why he should have 
such alterations made to his house would have been salesmanship 
against the greatest resistance. 


The Trading-up Process 


As an example of the trading-up process, or raising the plane 
of desire, the example of a dealer’s experience with window 
screens is interesting. When he first went into his district, mos- 
quito netting was almost universal as a protection against summer 
pests. He persistently talked and advertised wire screens until 
the old netting habit was virtually abandoned and he enjoyed a 
large screen trade. 


The dealer can make up his general lists from casual enquir- 
ies from customers, and from his general lists he can make 
separate lists of those most likely to respond-to selling efforts 
and follow them up. Always the preliminary job is to make 
people want things. It is a continual boring process, the process 
of boring. into buying habits. 


Excellent opportunities await any small town retailer who 
goes about his problem with a statistician’s faculty of analysis 
plus his own imagination. The average dealer who carries paint, 
for example, misses all sorts of sales opportunities. If he used 
the same analysis that the big paint manufacturers practice, he 
might easily double or triple his business. These manufacturers, 
through intensive study of markets, have developed different 
paints for a large variety of uses. So, too, the local dealer could 
analyse his selling district and chart the market, not only for 
general paints, but for those especially made for metal, or for 
use under water, or for places particularly subject to chemicals, 
intense heat or cold, steam, grease, and so on. 


Then suppose he were to go after these prospects with real 
selling ideas—wouldn’t such exploration reveal profits of which 
he had never dreamed ? 


Exploring for customers is largely a matter of imagination. 
The biggest of all marketable products is brains, coupled with 
statistics, and the habit of adventuresome .exploration. 


Value of Timber By-Products 


A bright side of the receding forests and declining lumber 
production, accompanied by increasing prices of forest products, 
is the prospect that the present immense waste of the forest 
industries will be largely eliminated. At present only about 30 
or 40 per cent. of the cut timber is utilized, there being no pro- 
fitable use for the remainder. The increased value of timber is 
beginning to make it profitable to convert the waste into mer- 
chantable products. Among the by-products of wood wastes 
such as sawdust and shavings are alcohol, tanning extracts, tur- 
pentine, pine oils; fibre for rugs, carpets, bags and all sorts of 
fabrics; imitation leather, linoleums, insulating material, fuel in 
furnaces and stoves and in gas producers, briquette manufacture, 
fire lighters, fur dressing, fire extinguishers, cleaning and drying 
agents for metals, machinery, etc.; artificial wood, hardening 
and annealing of metals, heat insulation in cars, icehouses, etc. ; 
sound deadening in floors, manufacture of fertilizers, cement, 
mortars and plasters, burning clay products; manufacture of ox- 

alic acid, manufacture of illuminating gas, manufacture of wall 
paper, purification of gas, composition of paving blocks, filtering 
medium. The public interest in the utilization of forest by 
products lies not only in the additional supply of needed ma- 
terials that will result but in the likelihood that the revenues de- 
rived from them will tend to keep lumber prices from advancing 

s high as might otherwise be expected with the reduction of the 
ies! area. In the meat packing industry the value of the by- 
products makes it possible for the packers to prosper with a 
margin of only a cent on fresh meats. With full development of 
lumber by-products, very narrow margins on lumber itself may 
be hoped for—tInformation Bureau, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Labor Costs Will Stimulate Use of 
Lumber 


Official of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
Reviews Building Situation in United States. 


In a statement reviewing the outlook for building next year, 
Wilson Compton, Secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, directs attention to the cost of 
labor in the building trades. Taking Washington as an example, 
Mr. Compton says that building costs have increased 30 per 
cent, and that $15 a day has become quite customary in Wash- 
ington for masons, bricklayers and plasterers. In New York as 
high as $30 a day has been paid to skilled labor on some building 
contracts. 


In the States, and similar conditions obtain to some degree 
in Canada, the accumulated houSing shortage is equivalent to two 
and a half full years of new building, based on the average of 
1910 to 1915. At cost of construction prevailing last Spring 
it would take between five and six billion dollars to catch up this 
building deficit. 


Construction costs are about 30 per cent higher than a year 
ago, largely due to high labor costs, inasmuch as the demand 
for skilled labor is greater than the supply. 


According to Mr. Crompton the demand for building ma- 
terial will be maintained for several years with fluctuations. 


There will be periods of great uilding activity alternating 
with periods of semi-stagnation until the building shortage is 
substantially caught up. These alternations will probably be due 
rather to the building trades labor situation than to building 
materials. There is little danger that the comparatively small 
increase in building costs, due to increases in the cost of building 
materials, will have much to do with discouraging or delaying 
building as long as the costs of building labor are so excessive 
and erratic. 


“T look for continued strong basic demand for building ma- 
terials for a considerable period of years, and I believe that 
lumber will have its full share in the effects of that activity. In 
fact, the comparatively greater labor costs in installing other ma- 
terials in building than in installing lumber is definitely encour- 
aging the substitution of lumber construction in many large com- 
munities, wherever admitted under the ordinances.” 


Michigan Pays the Piper for Loss of 
Lumber 


Michicigan’s wood-using industries are now paying the econ- 
omic piper for the State’s quarter century timber debauch, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, whose experts are 
engaged in a study to determine the effects of forest devastation 
on population, agriculture, industry, and economic life in that 
State. 


The forests of Michigan, the statement continues, as a 
result of devastating fires and reckless cutting are now so greatly 
depleted that they produce chiefly fuel-wood and other minor 
forest products instead of high-grade lumber from other States 
instead of growing it at home. 


For the most costly classes of woods, such as those used for 
automobiles, furniture, and building, Michigan goes as far south 
as the Gulf and as far west as the Pacific; it imports all told a 
little more than a billion board feet of lumber and timber annual- 
ly, of which 400,000,000 came from the Gulf Coast region and 
nearly 180,000,000 feet from the Pacific Northwest. For these 
amounts the State pays not only an enormous freight bill, but 
also the high prices incident to constantly dwindling forests. 


The reforestation of Michigan’s denuded lands would after 
a few decades, say forest experis, not merely stop these costly 
importations, but go far toward re-establishing the State’s lost 
leadership in her once greatest industry, lumbering, and put it 
upon a permanent basis. 
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WE WANT TO GET 
BETTER ACQUAINTED 


With the Lumbering Trade 


and are offering these seasonable 
items at extra special introductory 
prices. 


FLANNEL SHIRTS 


Lot 1. English Khaki Flannel. Regular Price $21.00. Special 
INEEOGUGLOLY, PEIGeyspen OZ. een 2) eet ee eee $19.50 
Lot 2. English Khaki Flannel, grey pick and pick. Regular 
price $19.50. Special introductory price per doz. $18.00 
Lot 3. English Army Flannel in green, blue or maroon shades. 
Regular price $23.00. Special introductory price, per 
BIDVARID ce eA si ae Ee an Rees Me ere ve ewe naE EPS OES Ey ioe $21.00 


NOTE—AII Miller Shirts are cut full in body and length, double 
stitched throughout, and are made with form fitting (two pieced) 
collar, also pleat sleeve and many other unusual features which you 
would expect in the largest selling Canadian made high grade 
Flannel Shirt. Sold in solid sizes and colors. Sizes 14 to 17. 


Lot No. 2 is particularly recommended for its strength. 


HEAVY BREECHES 


Lot 4. Heavy (32-0z.) Wool Frieze Breeches, man _ tailored 
throughout with five pockets, laced bottoms, in blue, brown 
or grey shades. Special Introductory price, pair........ $4.00 
(We can also supply the regular long style pants—slacks— 
in blue only at $4.00 pair) 

NOTE—-These Frieze Breeches and Pants) are not only very 

swagger looking, but will give much better wear than the usual 

mackinaws. 


For Your Christmas Requirements 


Let us have your inquiries for your’ Dress Shirts and Neck- 
wear. We have separate factories specializing on high grade Shirts 
in cottons and silks ranging in price from $11.00 to $60.00 per 
dozen and neckwear ranging in price from $2.00 to $13.50 per 
dozen. Two introductory specials in shirts and neckwear: 


SHIRTS 


Lot 5. Pure Silk Habutai Shirts (sizes 14 to 17), medium weight. 
Hight different handsome woven patterns in attractive 
colors. Regular price $60.00. Special Introductory 
ChHRIShiNaSmValIVeDeTNICOZEN) one. sere ees es eee ee $42.00 


NECKWEAR 


Lot 6. A beautiful assortment of American and European Silks, 
made with stripe and fancy Jacquard patterns, in most 
desirable color combinations, put up in assorted lots of 
ten dozen each and boxed in individual Christmas boxes 
from our open stock. Regularly selling from $6.00 to 
$9.00 per dozen. Special Introductory Christmas price, 
per dozen (an ten dozen lots ‘only)) 22.222 2 $6.00 

NOTE—Our Dress Shirts are cut and tailored by hand and can be 

relied upon for fit and wear. These are sold three colors assorted 

in each pattern and size. 


IF IN DOUBT SEND US AN OPEN ORDER! 


Miller Men’s Wear, Limited 


Manufacturers of 


Clothing Specialties, Fine Shirts and Neckwear 


MILLER BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 


An Elephant)for Strength: 
AGreyhotnd for Speed! 


HEN you see a Ross Carrier darting 
about a yard, you are first impress- 
ed with its marvelous agility—the rapid- 


ity with which it does its work. 


Then when you observe the ease with 
which it lifts from 2 to 4 thousand feet 
of lumber and carries it away, you real- 


ize its enormous strength. 


These are the factors which make this 
machine invaluable in mills or yards 


where large quantities of lumber must 


be handled quickly. 


If you-are not utilizing the speed and 
power of one of these time and money 
savers, write at once for full information 
about them. 


GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC 


Distributors : 


MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia St. Seattle, U.S.A. 


Murry Jacobs Co., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Please send full details about Ross Carriers. 
We are especially interested in: 


( ) Gasoline 
( ) Electric. 
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Has Ten Million Feet to Log 


James E. Tretheway, of the Tretheway Lumber Company, 
which has large mills at Abbottsford and also hold extensive 
limits along the coast, arrived at Alice Arm recently with 
several horses, logging supplies and a small crew of men to 
prepare for logging operations wh:ch the company is about to 
start on its holdings at the head of Alice Arm. Mr. Tretheway 
says it is hardly likely that operations will be in full swing before 
early spring. 

The heavy snowfall will handicap operations and besides 
there is a large amount of preliminary work to be done. 

This will consist in the building of camps and booming 

grounds; the construction of a pile trestle across the tide flats 
: and the tapping of the limits with a logging railway. A scow 
|| with donkey engines, rails and the necessary logging machinery 
is expected to arrive within three weeks. 
iI When operations once get under way there will be a steady 
il payroll of from 400 to 500 men. The schedule calls for the log- 
ging of ten million feet during the coming season. Mr. Trethe- 
way says his company has three years’ work in sight. The 
MI logs will be made into Davis rafts and towed to Ocean Falls. 


The Way is Nearer Stability 


The crop in Western Canada this year is a big crop, but it 


would be a mistake to go on the assumption that the country will : 


be swimming in money. The price of grain is not high, and 
although the yield in many cases is good, the expense of operat- 
ing a farm is still much greater than it was previous to the war. 

In the last two or three years many farmers had been forced 
to borrow in order to carry on and a considerable part of this 
year’s revenue will be hypothecaied to clear off at least part of 
these obligations. 

Despite this, business is picking up in the west, goods are 
mov.ng more freely, and there are prospects of a fairly active 
winter season. One might say that conditions tend to emphasize 
the stability of the west. It has had a period of depression, due 
to falling crop pr-ces, but it is showing an ability to clear off its 
debts and go forward on sound economic lines. 


Coast Shingle Co., Ltd., has taken over the five-machine 
shingle mill of the Reynolds Company, Ltd., at Vancouver, B. 
C. The new company has been overhauling the plant and in- 
stalling some new machinery, including a swing cut-off saw and 
engine. At present the plant is running on XXXXX ‘and Per- 
fections for rail and water trade. 


B. C. During the Month of October, 1922 


- Showing Amount of Timber Scaled in 
| Districts Douglas Fir ted Cedar Spruce Hemlock Balsam Yellow Pine White Pine Jack Pine Larch Cottonwood 
Cranbrookt 7,363,321 19,442 7,194,858 3,935 489,423 1,619,846 144,594 —1,943,531° 4,370,197 ee 
‘ Prince George _...... 1,003,013 TIS GAN Sree AS67900 30) eee ee GALA 0). een ee 562,000 +... 5) 
HI Williams Lake: 22.222. 0 cecccsecdisi ques gcse deseceseant es msec gee en 9 nD ce ee ew 
= Kaniloopsp 1,902,669 Hiatal sy QT 7 LO. te ee a a ene 1,125,000 1O3:69.6° 2.228 -2-2022-5 ty. 
II NelSonpe ae eee 1,530,316 3,168,306 10,484,300 1,416,937 79,677 GA23 7/6 N2k6 42519 Oe eee eee 10813906) oe 
ae Weritonins =e eee 1,257,166) “2 Ao ee ee ee a ee 2: 886626 tt ee ORT Sean 140,000 
il Total, Interior ...... 13,056,485 4,377,257 10,461,901 1,420,872 663,580 6,273,848 2,890,489 2,505,818 5,452,103 140,000 
Prince Rupert .......... 3835306 4,5481900°12,038,025 (2 20807 “2s ii G2ea eee 1 71B 2) eR eee 15,087 
a Vancouver .............. 59,328,456 26,939,988 4,247,182 17,293,022 250,354 __............. FOS Ties Lie ees 2167, 4980) 5 
] MotalaGoasthes se 5O,711:762 31,488,178". 1628p 157) 0 1Os5OGr210) al 221 1 Geen ROA Baye ed eee 2,167,498 15,087 
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| Total Species, 179,995,888 ft. b.m. Other Species, 47,087 ft. b.m. 


Haul or Short—Yardi 


13x14 Washington Two-Speed Yarder 


Tne Powerful 


1 Your Production Problem 


i) 


a 


can be solved readily by some type of Washington Logging Engine, Long 


ng—Loading—Snubbing—Mountainside or Canyon 
—there’s a Washington Engine for every logging 
Purpose. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


WASHINGTON IRON WORKS, Seattle U.S.A. 


Agents 


Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 


DECEMBER, 1922 
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Graffinberger Bronze Valves KFCONOMISE 


by the use of 


SMART-TURNER PUMPS 


THEY GIVE LONG SERVICE, AND REQUIRE THE 
MINIMUM IN REPAIR BILLS. 


“wear IN, not out” 


Patents Pending, All Rights Reserved 


Double action valve 
for cylinder taking 
power from both ends, 


We cut off the origin- 
al valve and attached 
the GRAFFINBERG- 
ER with cushioning For skid lifts, nig- 
plate. We can do this gers, kickers, power 


with any cylinder. ee alt bolters. 

‘his cutaway contro ey BEAD 
izes 3% QV 

valve shows manner s S % to 2 

of construction, 


GRAFFINBERGER Air and Steam Valves get away from three-way plug and 

sleeve type valves, and stop wasting of air and steam, for the Graffinberger STEAM AND POWER PUMPS 

is tight, operates without friction, self-closing and _ self-exhausting. (Eastern 

and Western Lumber Co. uses 42 Graffinberger Valves on their trimmers. VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL PUMPS 


Hammond Cedar Co., Port Hammond, are users. Coos Bay Lumber Co. recently 


installed 112 of our valves. Many testimonial letters on file. AIR COMPRESSORS CUT GEARS 


FREE OFFE Send us a spare cylinder and we will attach one of our 
Graffinberger Trimmer Valves, free of charge for the work 

and send the Valve on approval. It will be returned promptly. This will 

allow you to demonstrate the GRAFFINBERGER Valve in your own plant. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “Ww” The Smart-Turner Machine Company 
GRAFFINBERGER AIR VALVE CO. Inc. Limite 


330 East Morrison St., Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. Hamilton i: Canada 
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Second Hand 
Machinery & 


Peter Hae Kull Co. 


Limited 


GALT, ONTARIO 


MACHINE KNIVES 


of Every 
Description for 
Paper Cutting, 
Bark and Rag 
Knives, Shear 

Blades 
Send for Price 


List 


MACHINERY 


Second-hand and New Ma- 
chinery bought and sold. 


B. C. Equipment Co., Ltd. 


602 Hastings W. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


BELTING FOR SALE 


We have a large quantity of Second- 
Hand Rubber and Leather Belting in 
all sizes and plys up to 24 inches in 
width, which we can sell at interest- 
ing prices. Send us your requirements. 
N, SMITH 
Toronto, 


138 York St. Ont. 


We Manufacture 
For 
BALING 


BALE.-TIES | 2szix, 


Also other Wire Products 


The Laidlaw Bale-Tie Co., 
Office and Works: 


Ltd. 
Hamilton, Canada 


Use a Classified Advertise- 


ment in Western 


Lumberman 


v 


If you want to sell your business. 


If vou want to sell some equip- 
ment. 


If you want a partner. 


If you want an employee. 
If vou want to buy a business. 


If you want to buy some equip- 
ment. 


If you want to make a trade of 
any kind. 


If vou want some second-hand 


equipment. 


If you want a job—or position. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Advertisements other than 


“Employment Wanted” or 


“Employees Wanted” 


will be inserted in this department at the rate of 25 cents per agate line (14 agate 


lines make one inch). $2.80 per inch, each insertion, payable in advance. 


When 


four or more consecutive insertions of the same advertisement are ordered a dis- 


count of 25 per cent. will be allowed. 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employment” will be inserted at the rate of one 


cent a word, net. 


mum charge 25 cents. 


Cash must accompany order. 1] ) 
number is used, enclose ten cents extra for postage in forwarding replies. 


If Western Lumberman box 
Mini- 


Advertisements of “Wanted Employees” will be inserted at the rate of two 


cents a word, net. 


Cash must accompany the order. 


Minimum charge 50 cents. 


Advertisements must be received not later than the 10th of each month to 


insure insertion in the subsequent issue. 


EXPERIENCED SALESWOMAN 


With good connections, would like to be- 


come associated with some reliable 
coast mill, on straight commission 
basis. Box 630, Western Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 
Several carloads fir and hemlock 
boards, 6 to 12 inches wide. Reply to 
Box 20, Western Lumberman. 12-1 


ACCOUNTANT AND BOOKKEEPER 


of wide experience 
ent engagement 
Box 21, Western 


is open for perman- 
about December 15th. 
Lumberman. 12-1 


i 


DR. BELL’S 
Veterinary Wonder Remedies 
50,000 one dollar ($1.00) bottles Free 
to horsemen who give the Wonder a 
fair trial. Guaranteed for Colic, In- 
flammation of the Lungs, Bowels, 
Kidneys, Fevers, Distemper, etc. Send 
25c for Mailing Package, etc. Agents 
wanted. Write your address plainly. 
DR. BELL, V.S., Kingston, Ontario. 


LOGGING RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—450 ton Lima Geared Locomotive, 
standard gauge. 


24 Russell Log Cars standard gauge. 

1 Marion Log Loader. 

900 tons of 52 and 56 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings. 

100 tons of 16 and 20 pound Relaying 
Rail with fastenings, 

Available for prompt shipment. 


John J. Gartshore, 


58 Front St. West, Toronto 


Some Types of Present Day 
Lumbermen 

Many a man is wondering why 
ais organization does not function 
to better advantage; why the re- 
sults, from a productive standpo‘nt 
are not greater and the spirit of co- 
operation more in evidence. Such 
a one is often the ‘boss’ of the es- 
teblishment and wants everybody 
to know it. He evidences a glow- 
ing satisfaction in the knowledge 
that he is “the man” and the o’hers 
are merely working for h'm” 
Probably better results would be 
achieved if such a consequential, 
standoffish individual described 
himself as “one of the men” and 


- let it be known that the others were 


working with him. 

It is easy to lead but difficult to 
drive. To inspire loyalty and de- 
votion on the part of employees is 
a factor that counts materially on 
the high road to success. It is. 
perhaps, the fault of a great many 
so-called employers that they take 
themselves too seriously and have 
not the saving grace of humor or 
relaxation. 

There are lumbermen today who 
are too busy to attend conventions 
and hear practical, helpful address- 
es delivered by progressive fellow- 
members of the business. They 
have no time to be present at dis- 
trict meetings and confer with as- 
sociates of the industry from 
other towns. A man highly respect- 


Continued on page 59 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 
& SALVAGE CO., LTD. 


PHONE: FAIR. 3873 
All kinds Transmitting Machinery, Sprockets, Pulleys, Boxes, 


Collars, Sheaves, Wire Rope, and Belting. 


Overhauled in our 


Machine Shop, and in first-class condition. 


AIR AND STORAGE 


1—8-in. x 15-in. 4-side Cowan Planer, 

1—No. 108 Berlin Planer, 

1—24-in. x 6-in. Clark Planer, 

1—6-in. x 48-in. Long Edger, 

1—6-in. x 4-in. x 6-in. Monetor Duplex 
Pump, 

1—pair Twins, Watrous, 13x14. 

i—pair Twins, Watrous, 16x18. 

1—30-inch Egan Circular Re-saw. 


1600 Block, Main Street. 


TANKS, ALL SIZES 


1—Power Feed McGregor & Gourlay 
Rip Saw 

1—6x24 Pony Planer. 

1—10-in. x 16-in. Atlas Engine, 

1—Horizontal Resaw, 


1—Schaake Lathe Mill Stripper and 


Bolter, 
1—Log Haul, 
1—No. 4 Long-Alstatter Punch and 


Shears. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Classified Section 


Equipment Help Wanted 
Wanted & Business 
For Sale Chances 


‘Stimson Mull 


DECEMBER, 1922 


Positions 
Wanted 


CLARK & LYFORD 


FOREST ENGINEERS, LTD. 


Judson F. Clark P. L. Lyford 
J. E. Tucker 
920-25 Vancouver Blk. Vancouver, B.C. 


Center G. Hemeon Geo. E. Chaffee 


C. G. Hemeon & Co. 


Ship Chandlery Naval Stores 

Deck, Engine and Steward’s Stores 

Manila & Wire Rope, Paints & Oils 
LOGGING SUPPLIES 

311 Cordova St. W. 

Vancouver, B.C. 


Phone 
Sey. 329 


Ryan, McIntosh 
Timber Co., Ltd. 


TIMBER BROKERS, CRUISERS, 
SURVEYORS AND VALUATORS. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


701-704 Belmont House 
VICTORIA, ' B.C, 


W. B. Ryan 
W. L. McIntosh. 


R. W. Hibberson, F.E. 
McC. P. Blair, Gane 


A. B. PRACNA 


MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
610-612 Thompson Building 


SEATTLE 


Designer of the Plants for: 


Canyon Lumber Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Fraser Mills, B. C.; 
British Canadian Lumber Corp., Ltd., 
New Westminster, B.C.; Columbia 
River Lumber Co., Ltd., Golden, B:C3y 
Co., Seattle, Wash ; 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash. (capacity 450,000 feet in 10 
hours), and others. 
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Star Machinery Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SHINGLE MILL MACHINERY 


1—Sumner “Gold Medal” shingle ma- 
chine 

6—Standard Sumner upright shingle 
machines 

2—Burpee & lLetson iron frame _ up- 
rights 

1—Challoner double block shingle ma- 
chine 

2—Perkins single block shingle ma- 
chines 

1—Perkins hand feed shingle machine 


1—Heavy friction belt drive drag saw 

2—Heavy gear and friction log hauls 

5—bbls. 10-inch Acme ‘Shingle bands. 

1—Perkins wheel jointer 

1—72-inch inserted tooth cut off saw 

1—Heavy log swing cut-off rig, com- 
plete 


IRON WORKING MACHINERY 


1—-1100 Pittsburg steam hammer 
1—36-in x 36-in. x 10-ft. Niles 
chine shop planer 
1—48-inch radial drill press 
1—36-inch bark geared shaper 
1—No. 2 milling machine 
1—14-inch Warner & Swazey 
lathe 
1—14-in. x 6-ft. Walcott engine lathe 


mMa- 


turrett 


1—14-in. x 6-ft. South Bend engine 
lathe 

1—Power hack saw 

1—6-in. Oster pipe threading machine 


1—8-in. Fobes pipe threading machine 
1—No. 25 Toledo 21% to 6-in. thread- 
ing machine 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


1—New Dixie “C” portable saw mill 
1—New Dixie “F” portable saw mill 
2—New Dixie “G”’ portable saw mill 
1—Upright patent Sumner power set 
works 

2—Heavy P. S. M. D. lever saw guides 
4—Heavy 3-Wheel lumber trucks 

1— 8x30 Giddings & Lewis gang saw 


BOX MAKING MACINERY 


1—New Hall & Brown No. 2 power feed 
rod machine 


1—New Mereen Johnson box board 
matcher 

1—New Mereen Johnson Box Board 
squeezer 

1—Fay & Egan box board glueing ma- 
chine 

1—Cyclops single color box board 
printer 

1—American dove tailing machine 

1—New: Hall & Brown 2-saw power 


ripper 
1— No. 162 Yates 6x3 single surfacer 
1—6 x 30 “Buss” single surfacer 
1—Ames-Harris single color printer 
1—Mereen-Johns®@n 6-saw cleat ma- 
chine, hopper feed, wooden legs 


LOGGING 


1—Washington 10 x 12 roader 
1—Vulcan 10 x 12 roader 
1—Williamette 9% x 11 


1—15 H. P. double drum gasoline 
donkey 
HOISTS 
1—Lidgerwood 6% x 8 D.D.D.C. con- 
tractor’s steam hoist 


1—Washington 9 x 10 D.D. single cylin- 
der hoist \ 
1—Heavy double drum hand power winch 
1—-6x6 D.C. S.D. reversing steam hoist 
1—Pr. H. S. & C. 11x16 twins, horizontal 
1—Pr. Brownell 14 x 16 twins, horizontal 
1—Pt. Atlas 12x20 twins, horizontal 
1—Ames “Vim” 14 x 18 twins, horizon- 
tal 
1—B#rie ball 20x24 horizontal automatic 
1—McEwen “Ridgeway” 21x20 horizon- 
tal automatic 
1—Russeil 6x8 steam traction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Gasoline engine power stump 
2—Horsepower stump puller 
1—Hydersteam ship windlas 


PLANERS AND STICKERS 


1—Yates 6x24 round 
facer 

1—Woods No. 33 6x15 4-side planer 

1—Crescent 6x24 single surfacer 

1—Berlin No. 125 6x12 4-side planer 

1—American 12-in. 4-side sticker 


puller 


head single sur- 


Star Machinery Co. 
Seattle Wash. 


Shop and Yards 
207 Horton St. 
Office & Salesroom 
1735 1st Ave. S. 


WESTERN LUMBERMAN 


Continued from page 58 

ed in the trade passes out and there 
are lumbermen who cannot pos- 
sibly spare an hour or two to at- 
tend the last solemn rites. They 
are chasing something, perhaps the 
elusive, mighty dollar. They are 
always behind in their work, al- 
ways overstocked, always busy 
catching up with deliveries, scor- 
ing themselves for not keeping 
their promises, apologizing for 
balks or breaks, excusing delays in 
jobs and generally wishing that 
something would happen so_ that 
they could catch up with things 
generally. 

This is another type of lumber- 
man that is frequently encountered, 
and it might be added that he is 
too busy to talk to travellers, to 
chat with a visiting member of the 
tirade or devote part of his time to 
public service. He must keep go- 
ing and going. He proceeds along 
a narrow groove, working over- 
time and never getting very far 
aliead. In the course of events he 
does not live out half his days and 
leaves a plant that is heavily mort- 
gaged and a stock of lumber that is 
ill-assorted, warped, stained and 
twisted. 

Then there is yet another stamp 
of lumberman. He is the chap who 
is always putting something over 
on the other fellow, who boasts 
that he does not place all his cards 
on the table at once or that he has 
something up his sleeve. He might 
be likened to a gunman. He talks 
with abandon about firing or hir- 
ing or about making a killing or 
getting the drop on someone. He 
arrogates to himself the superior 
\irtue that he is able to browbea\ 
his employees or certain customers, 
and can put the ‘fear of the Lord” 
in them. By this he really means 
the fear of himself. Such a hu- 
man may be able to awe or drive 
certain pecple and to engender fear 
which might better be termed hat- 
red, resentment or indination. He 
never siimvulates others to fresh or 
united effort, encourages team- 
work or gets the co-operative re- 
sults of the members of a plant 
working with one purpose and one 
a.m. 

There are ctner types whom a 
traveller, a customer or an em- 
ployee readily recognizes. There 
are too many classes to describe in 
detail. There is the fussy, ner- 
vous retailer, the proverbial kicker, 
the eternal knocker, the suspicious 
individual who always imagines 
that someone is trying to put some- 
thing over on him or that his com- 
petitors are ready to steal away his 
good name or stab him in the back. 

The ideal man in the trade is he 
who seeks to put into practice in 
his everyday transactions the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule, and to 
consider others as he desires to be 
considered. Such a one is never 
unreasonable or dictatorial. He 
works with others and develops 
men. He knows how to delegate 
authority and how to keep many 
things moving around his yard and 
mill without misunderstanding or 
confusion. 
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The Universal Wallboard 


Write for 
Samples 
and 
Literature 


ANY Architects are now specifying 
Lamatco Veneer 
their main decorative medium for 

interior walls. 
only Veneer Wallboard that offers the 


Wallboard as 


They know that it is the 


finest surface for enamel work, as well 
as high class natural finishes that can- 
not be detected from the most costly 
hardwood panel effects. 


Head Office and Factory 


Laminated Materials Co. Ltd. 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 


Cut out the Coupon---Fill it in 
and send it Back to us---we 
will send you our illustrated folder 
which explains every detail of the 


TUGAWAY 


Gasoline Logging |.ocomotive 


Find out about this 
Powerful and economical 
Logging Locomotive 


{-- = —= wee Oe sz _— 

aes { 

Please send me _ your illustrated 
folder on “Tugaway” gasoline log- ] 

ging locomotives manufactured by 
you. | 

INU GIES Se8-cokceseresie. Sees cee eee 
IAGUEIROSSY a ae i en ae . | 

Westminster Iron Works 
Limited } 


66 Tenth St., New Westminster, B.C. 
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Do you wish to haul 


LONG LOGS? 


If you have our standard connected trucks and 
desire to haul long logs, you can equip your 
trucks with ; 


Swivel Bunks 


at small expense, thus readily adopting the system 
now used in the C. W. Stimson and Carlyle Lumber 
Co. operations. If you are interested write us for 
detailed information. 


A x 4 
iy Se 


PACIFIC CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Offices: Alaska Building, Seattle, U.S.A. 
VANCOUVER EQUIPMENT CO., LIMITED Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., Vancouver, Canadian Agents. 


Better than cows in camp 


ANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS POWDERED MILK offers 

you greater cleanliness, convenience and economy 
than a herd of cows in camp. It saves you hauling 
troubles—weighs but one-eighth as much as liquid milk 
—jis easy to store and ready for instant use. There is no 
residue or soured milk to throw out—you mix what 
you want each time. It keeps for months without 
deteriorating. 


Canadian Milk Products Powdered Milk has, when 
restored, the fresh flavor and nutritive value of the 
original milk. 


TRUMILK KLIM MILKSTOCK 
Powdered whole (Hotel size) Powdered skimmed 
milk. Packed in Powdered skimmed milk. Packed in 50 
45 and 90 Ib. milk. Packed in and 100 Ib. drums. 
drums. Order 10 lb. cans. From From your jobber 
CV 
gies Pi direct from us. your jobber. or direct from us. 
“ 


Yi, ea is 
ee 
‘ 


Samples and information gladly sent on request 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS LIMITED 
347 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO, ONT. 
319 Craig Street, W. 428 Main Street 
MILKSTOCK— Order from your jobber or direct from us. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 
TRUMILK — Order direct from us. British Columbia Distributors: Kirkland & Rose, 130 Water Street, Vancouver 
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Lxtend to all their friends in the 
ee AIndustry good fuishes 
for a Happy Christmas and con- 
tinued Prosperity in the Nete Vear 
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¥ E DESIRE to extend to all our many 
, Friends in the Lumber and Logging 
Industry in British Columbia our Best 
Wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and 
we trust they will have an exceedingly 
Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


Vancouver Engineering Works 


Limited 
eres We Vasweeeke 


RAP ATRAABAB ETRE TET 


a aeeaies 5 Slee 


WESTERN LUMEBERM AN ae 


THE LOGGING 
SUPPLY HOUSE Be 


OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Lixtends to their many Friends and | 
Customers the Compliments of the 
Season and Sincere Wishes for a 

Prosperous New Year - - - 


GIBSON’S LIMITED 


1 Alexander Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


NEVE UE NEVE ENN nents 8 
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HOE CIRCULAR SAWS 


MOST 


EVENLY TEMPERED 
ACCURATELY BALANCED 
PERFECTLY FINISHED 


OBTAINABLE 


Made from Special High Grade Steel by America’s Oldest Saw Manufacturers 
INSIST ON THE GENUINE HOE—THEY WEAR LONGER | 


R. HOE & CO., NEW YORK 


SOLD BY THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


JSS 2RRTISSSVSS ESSSSSISSSSSSAAOOSDT a 


: 
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J.C. McLaren Belting Co. DEPENDABLE 


Limited 


_- ee||PO WER 
Reliable EATHER QUIP MENT 


Belting 


QUALITY 


Never Varies 


SSS 


Isaak) 


64 Years in the 
Market and 
STILL 
WE LEAD 


Write for our 
treatise on 
“A Study of Various 
Types of Belting” 


Head fee Beaumont Ave., MONTREAL 


Please note the initials of this Company 


The boiler room of the Imperial Oil Co. at Dartmouth, N. S., 
equipped with 8 Double Drum G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water 
Tube Boilers. 


PUT YOUR PROBLEM UP 


In addition to the Dartmouth plant we have sup- 
plied the Imperial Oil Co. with Water Tube Boilers 
for their Sarnia and Regina refineries. Repeat 
orders such as these are not given unless the orig- 

- inal installation has thoroughly demonstrated its 
efficiency in every particular. 


: 
: 
| 


G. & McC. Co. Sectional Water Tube Boilers pro- 
vide positive and rapid circulation, increased 
steaming capacity and maximum overload allow- 
ance. 


We are specialists in building locomotives. WE BUILD 


We build all types and sizes, also all kinds of Horizontal & Vertical Steam Engines, Return 
repair parts for locomotives and tenders. Tubular & Water Tube Boilers, Steam Turbines, 
Heaters, Tanks, Pumps & Condensers. Ask for 
our catalog, plans, etc., if interested. 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co. 


Our experience puts us in a position to give 
you expert advice as to what particular type 
and size of locomotive is best suited to your 
needs. 


Put your locomotive problem up to us 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, LTD. GALT - ONT. - CANADA 
DOMINION EXPRESS BUILDING Western Branch: 248 McDermot Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


MONTREAL, CANADA B. C. Agents:—Robt. Hamilton & Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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DUFFERIN & YUKON STS. 
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Has 35% More 
Air Space 
Burns Wet Fuel 


Produces Hot, 
Clean Fire. 


THE MCMILLAN 
Gable Top Grate Bar 


We particularly recommend these grates for Shingle Mills—where the 
boilers are crowded to capacity—where combustion is poor—where 
there is wet fuel—and where the machines are continually lagging. 


MCLEAN & POWELL IRON WORKS 


Exclusive Agents for B. C. & Western Canada 


Increases Draft 
Self Cleaning 


Has 35% More 
Grate Area. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


HALL GAS DONKEY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


$1,900.00 F.0.B. Works 


Terms—Half Cash, balance three and six months at 8 
per cent. 


Cash Price, $1,700.00 F.0.B. Works 


These Prices include’ Sales Tax. 


Our Donkeys have made good with Twenty-five B. C. Operators who can testify to their efficiency and economy. ' 


SIMS MARTIN COMPANY 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOGGING MACHINERY 
Phone Douglas 2742 1221-1225 Alberni St. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


WAAAAAL ET FF TTT LI! 7 


TOWER ill 


Established 1841 250 Branches 


The Mercantile Agency 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


Head Office: 290 Broadway New York 
“For the Promotion and Protection of Trade” 
CANADIAN BRANCHES 
Offices in Western Provinces: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ALBERTA 
Vancouver Victoria Calgary Edmonton 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Moose Jaw Regina Saskatoon 
EASTERN OFFICES 


Fort William, Ont. Halifax 
i Montreal Quebec 


Lethbridge 


London Ottawa 


Toronto 


Winnipeg, Man. 
St. John Hamilton 


Collection Dept., Vancouver Office-510 Hastings Street West 
J. B. Giffen, Dist. Mgr. 


DHONE— Sey 769, 


oN cOUVER 
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‘GOODHUE’S’ S CMT 


Modern JF 


LEATHER (227% 
| BELTING EEE 


tL LL LA ges 
LID IF hore i i <, 
[Lf fLi Me teats 


os he. a j ei fe: a e EFC Gyre ie 
} a d A \ f Ly y es a si nf ahh pees ls i 
f Be a) ae a =) ae. ate oe 
BMD TAD MAAN PEDLAR'S 
= PANDED MET. 


B OTH the better class dwellings as 
well as large office and indus- 
trial buildings are improved in du- 


rability by the use of metal lath for 
all plastered walls. 


Walls plastered on metal lath are 
crack-proof and vermin-proof, and 
are also an effective fire-stop. 

Metal lath has been in use for over 
30 years. It is no experiment, but a 


eis 


¢ 


FE take this oppor- 

tunity to convey to 
our many friends and 
customers the Season’s 
Greetings and-the wish 
that 1923 will bring you 
a full measure of pros- 


GBISE DMAP SL DI ADIENY 


PACA POEL KPAP AACS 


perity. proved economy. 
AS, We also manufacture Steelcrete, 
as Metal Floor Tile, Metal Roofing and 
% Siding, Rib Fabric, Metal Culverts, 
Sa pate Ns Ti ER PAPUA BNGIES fee 


Write for Lath Booklet “W.L.” 
Sole B. C. Agents 


Fleck Bros. Ltd He PEDILAR : PEOPLE Laie 


80 Lombard St., “‘Winnipe eg, Man. 
Executive Offices: Oshawa, Ont. 


Mill and Mine Supplies Factories: Oshawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


EDMONTON CALGARY VANCOUVER 
608 Tegler Bldg. 17 Union Bank Bldg. 318 Homer St. 


EVERYTHING IN SHEET METAE 


110 Alexander St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Phones Seymour 4592, 4593, 4594 
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Shingle and Heading Saws 
backed by DISSTON reputation 


W HY not buy everything you can when you purchase Shingle 
and Heading Saws? 


raver: Sele 


Saws that fit your needs, of course. Saws that do their work, 
naturally. But more—install DISSTON Shingle and Heading 
Saws. Disston Shingle and Heading Saws are made by Disston- 
trained saw-makers specializing in their work. These Saws are of 
the famous Disston-made Steel that is expressly prepared for Shin- 
gle Saws—toughened and tempered by special processes. 


Kighty-two years of saw-making experience of the Disston or- 
ganization are back of Disston Shingle and Heading Saws. 


ee el Buy this Reputation when you buy your Saws. You can buy it 


in no other saw but Disston. 
MADE OF FAMOUS 


DISSTON ; 
STEEL Henry Disston & Sons, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada. 
Branch: Vancouver, B. C. = 


~ fe he 4 


+ 4 
AS Consider These! a 
NOISELESS No Fire Risk! $i 
No Fuel Transport! % 

AND ¢: 

No Water Supply! i 

o 

alos Smaller Crew! i; 

OF CONTROL | Real Economy! is 
Ample Power! + 

AS 


Travels Anywhere! 


A STREETCAR ak eo Etc., Etc. : 
+ =o . pic. ‘ne ud : a Pod ere gs Ex: gage ~~ + 
Seg egg 1 ed a ee ole Ne 


for LOGGING RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
You incur neither expense nor obligation to let us give you fullest information. = 


It will pay you to investigate this Remarkable Shovel 


VANCOUVER MACHINERY DEPOT, LIMITED 


1155 Sixth Avenue West Vancouver, B. C. 


Representing Marion Steam. Shovel Co., Marion Ohio. 
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MCLAREN’S 


Branches: 


Noronto,) Ont 194 West King St. | Calgary, Alta. ._....._-.G an’s Limited 
St. John, NN: Bic. 2.23524: 90 Germain St. Edmonton, Alta. ._....Gorman’s Limited 
Vancouver, B. C. 
’ EK $ 
GOGIMAMUS ORD A econ sewn ean ea ecs 1158 Homer St. 


“Shay” Geared Locomotives 


The ‘Shay’? Locomotive has _ for ‘“ ” MEE 
years been rendering maximum Ser- THEY DELIVER THE GOODS ae : 
vice to British Coiumbia logging oper- 
ators. They have found its lines of 
sturdy construction insure all year 
round efficiency. 


=, — — 5 i i a ha 
. Fee 


YOUR NEXT LOCOMOTIVE—“SHAY” 
Hofius Steel and Equipment Company 


HOFIUS-FERRIS EQUIPMENT CO. STEWART 
Spokane, Wash. Seattle, Wash. i st plas “aa 


Representatives for Western British Columbia 


Tyee Machinery Company, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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SLL 
Recent Sales 


CLIMAX 


CLIMAX 
EXTRAS 


and 


SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE LOCOMOTIVES 
——- on the 
CLIMAX 3 ifi 
= Pacific Coast 2 
GEAR > lll NNN 
GREASE 1—55-ton to Deep River Logging Co., Deep River, Wash. 1—70-ton to Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda, Wash. 
1—60-ton to Holmes Eureka Lbr. Co., Eureka, Calif. 1—70-ton to White Star Lumber Co., Whites, Wash. 
HE BEST AND i1—60-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—70-ton to Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash. 
IS T 1—60-ton to Holmes Eureka Lbr. Co., Eureka, Calif. 1—80-ton to Webb Logging & Lbr. Co., Duckabush, Wash. 
CHEAPEST 1—70-ton to Buckley Logging Co., Buckley, Wash. 1—80-ton to Samish Bay Logging Co., Blanchard, Wash. 
T t d Know for 1—70-ton to P. S. Saw Mills & Shingle Co., Concrete, Wash. 1—80-ton to Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
Pies Yo rsele 1—70-ton to McCoy Loggie Timber Co., Deming, Wash. 1—80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
on 1—70-ton to Snow Creek Logging Co., Blyn, Wash. 1—80-ton to Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 
Ask for Sample 1—70-ton to Preston Mill Co., Preston, Wash. 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Montesano, Wash. 
FREE j1—70-ton to Victora Lumber & Mfg. Co., Chemainus, B.C. 1—80-ton to Chinn Timber Co., Maple Falls, Wash. 
1—70-ton to Rat Portage Lbr. Co., Vancouver, B.C, 1—80-ton to Clemons Logging Co., Melbourne, Wash. 
1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern Ry., Auberry, Cal. 1—80-ton to A. F. Coats Logging Co., Tillamook, Ore. 
We are Pacific Coast 1—70-ton to Humbird Lbr. Co., Sand Point, Idaho. 1—80-ton to Discovery Bay Loggng Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Agents for the i1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern R. R., Auberry, Calif. 1—80-ton to The Whitney Company, Portland, Ore. 
i1—70-ton to San Joaquin & Eastern R. R., Auberry, Calif. 1—85-ton to Pacific States Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
LOCO 1—85-ton to Parker Bell Lumber Co., Pilchuck, Wash. 
ELECTRIC 
HEADLIGHT JUST SOLD AN 80-TON TO NICOLA PINE MILLS, LTD., MERRITT, B. C. 
and 
OKADEE CLIMAX LOCOMOTIVE Co. 
BLOW-OFF VALVES PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OF CLIMAX MFG. CO., CORRY, PA. 
MIDVALE 623 Western Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. Phone Elliott 4876 D. M. MILLER, Manager 
TOOL STEEL Vancouver Machinery Depot, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. F. B. Mallory Company, Portland, Ore. 


E. S. Sullivan Co., Can Francisco, Calif. 


ER eS eS SSS 


We wish our many 
friends throughout 
the Lumber - 
- = = Industry the 
Compliments of the 
Season and every 


success in the New 
Oe Year aes 


GRANVILLE ISLAND JOHN T. WHEATMAN, Manager VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Camp Supplre 


——_ oO, —) P= SSS 


The CLARKE and STUART Company, Limited 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


STATIONERS : PRINTERS : BOOKBINDERS 


550 SEYMOUR STREET. 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


PHONE: SEYMOUR 3 VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Established 1904 


ol 
TRADE MARK 
ft () p 


Dimond Special 


STEEL 


FOR 


Logging Camps 
and Saw Mills 


We can furnish testimonials from leading 
lumber firms who have adopted the use of 
our steel exclusively. 


Neumeyer & Dimond 


82 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO STOCK YOUR 
LUMBER CAMPS WITH JOHNSON’S 
FAMOUS VETERINARY REMEDIES 


Johnson’s Horse Liniment, No. 1, pints. 


Box Printing and Stencil 


Inks and Rollers PEAS 0 KOC) OW eres Son eer sesee nea ee ee one a ere $10.00 
Johnson’s Horse Colic Remedy, pints, 
GOSCS) DOM GO Zenner eee nae neeeae saree enna 5.09 


Johnson’s Veterinary Healing Ointment 
(Gall Cu 


a ure) 
INKS IN ALL COLORS a 409 
2-lb. tins; DOT COZ re ee acaececote 24.00 
Johnson’s Concentrated Condition 


Powders; DOT COZ er ecete cece ac eee caneeneee 6 
AND PERMANENT Percolnel Disinfectant and Antiseptic 


ROLLERS 


Tohnson's gAntiseptic Dusting Powder— aan 
“Hercules” Brand 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


A. H. JOHNSON Wholesale Druggist 
COLLINGWOOD - - 


are Unequalled ONTARIO 


THIS PUBLICATION PRINTED 
WITH OUR INKS 


THE 


Columbia Printing lnk 
and Roller Company 


Manufacturers 


Brass and Aluminum 
Trade Checks 


Steel Log Stamps, Stencils 
Automatic Counters for 
Counting Logs 


Get Quotations from 

W. W. Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 

564-572 W. Randolph St. Est. 1872. Chicago 
Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 


1063 Hamilton St. Vancouver, B.C. 


The Pink’ Logging Tools & Handles 


MADE IN CANADA 


Headquarters for British Empire for all Lumbering Tools. In every lum- 
ber camp in Canada you'll find Pink’s Famous Lumbering Tools. They are 
the favorites there and have won the esteem of all woodsmen through 
their superior merit. They are world-renowned and are extensively used 
in Australia, New Zealand and other countries where the lumbering indus- 


try thrives. 
EXPORTERS TO EUROPE 


We export the same good quality of lumbering tools that have made 
Pink’s Tools a by-word in the matter of good tools in all Canadian lumber 
camps. Enquiries cordially solicited. 


Thomas Pink Company, Limited 
PEMBROKE, ONT., CANADA 


ANGLE PATTERN 


ar ge a oe 
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LINK-BELT 
CHAINS 


PERRY modern facility is employed 
by our skilled chain makers to 
produce Link-Belt quality chains. 


To the user this means long life, durabil- 
ity (freedom from annoying breakdowns,) in 
his chains—whether in elevating, conveying © 
or power transmission. That is why many 
experienced users always specify Link-Belt 
Chains. 

And remember this:—The wheels play an equally im- 
portant part in the satisfactory operation of every chain 
drive—every elevator or conveyor. Therefore, money paid 


for well fitting sprocket wheels yields large returns. Link- 
Belt Sprockets are made to fit Link-Belt Chains. 


CANADIAN 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, LIMITED 
Bor? Fe Bory Oe eS ee: ogre pe eS Wellington nates ie 


. R. Williams Machinery Co,, of Vancouver, Ltd. — 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Ltd. 


Vancouver, B. C 
Vancouver, B. C. 


PEO Gh CU Me Si eh eee enor soe oe Gink-Belt Northwest Co., 101 First Street 
Seattle: ..Link-Belt Northwest Co., 820 Ist Avenue South 
BAN HE TAnNCISC Ome -sneree core een ee Link-Belt Pacific Co., 168 2nd Street 


“y” PATTERN 
STOP CHECK VALVES| 


Note these Features: HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL PATTERN 


30 E 28 E 
Disc and piston in one piece. Liner or stem cannot be cramped by pulling up yoke bolts. 
Disc may be reground readily. Readily removable seat which is integral with the liner 
Full length bearing of disc in liner. or dash pot. 
Will operate in vertical or horizontal position. 45 degree angle of disc will eliminate chattering except 
Deep throttling lip to prevent chatter on light loads. under a combination of extraordinary conditions. 
The vital parts may be examined at any time. 
Manufacturers of Valves, Fittings and Piping Equipment and 
Distributors of Pipe, Plumbing and Heating Supplies. 
Branches and Warehouses: C RAN FE CRAN E-BENNETT F 2 
HALIFAX, OTTAWA, TORONTO, eae: 
HAMILTON, LONDON, WINNIPEG. 
REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, LI M ITED Head Office and Warehouse: ; 
HEAD OFFICE & SHOW ROOMS LONDON, ENGLAND, 
ping aa 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE 
ST.JOHN,NB. ,QUEBEC,SHERBROOKE MONTREAL Sales Offices: 
EDMONTON, VICTORIA, Wark BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 1280 ST. PATRICK ST. GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, , 
MONTREAL 3 41 
7 S ‘ 4 


W ESTERN LUMBERMAN 


f gecaemenensnsness: beeches naar een 


The Season’s Greetings 


‘T is again a pleasure 


to extend to our many 
friends throughout the 
22. burmiber Industry <<: :: 
the Compliments of the 
Season and Best Wishes 
for the New Year 


LIMITED 
Brantford, Ontario 


Agency: Molsons Bank Building, Vancouver, B.C. Branch: Winnipeg, Man. 
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Like a Shingle Roof 


UR factory has just turned out a 

dandy lot of those comfortable 
Twin Bute Work Shirts for loggers 
and lumbermen who appreciate the 
best there is. The retail stores have 
some of them for you. 


AEEETERES TRADE MARK 


BRAND 


They’re Roomy and Waterproof! 
With double back and double front, 
and seamless shoulders. Made of 
heavy khaki duck. Keep warm and 
dry in these. 


ALL TWIN BUTE WORK CLOTHES 
ARE MADE TO MAKE GOOD 


Jas. Thomson & Sons, Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


CORDAGE 


Made in B.C. 


WE ARE MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR 
LINE OF CORDAGE THAT HAS THE STAMP 
OF APPROVAL OF ALL USERS. 


Let us quote you on 
Tow Line Rope (all sizes) 
Lath Yarn (Tarred and Untarred) 


CANADA WESTERN CORDAGE CO. 


LIMITED 


New Westminster, B.C. 
Selling Agents 


J. C. THORN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


ve 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Cost Per Foot of Rope or 
COST PER 1000 FT. OF LOGS? 


TRY IT OUT WITH 


CRADOCK’S DOUBLE SALMON STRAND 
LOGGING ROPES 


Geo. Cradock & Co., (B.C.) Ltd. 


GEO. S. PETTAPIECE, MANAGING DIRECTOR PHONE: SEY. 1456 


175 CORDOVA ST. W. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
ee ere | 


Branches— 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Duncan Lumber Co. te 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


VANCOUVER - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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